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SH  AS  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound 
as  in  other  languages,  and  unhappily 
prevails  in  so  many  of  our  words  that  it 
produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  a  con- 
tino^d  aibiiation.  In  the  beginning  of 
words  it  has  invariably  its  natural  and 
geriuine^ound:  in  the  middle  it  is  some- 
times uttered  with  a  stronger  appulse  of 
the  tongue  to  the  palate,  like  2  ;  as  rojc^ 
rojemfe,  msyt  osier,  nose),  resident,  busy, 
business.  It  sometimes  keeps  its  natural 
sound  ;  as  loose,  designation  ;  for  which 
I  know  not  whether  any  rules  can  be 
given.  In  the  end  of  monosyllables  it  is 
•ometimes  /,  as  in  this  ;  and  sometimes 
%,  as  in  as,  bos  ;  and  generally  where  es 
stands  in  verbs  for  etb,  as  gi'oes.  It 
Kcms  to  be  established  as  a  rule,  that 
DO  noun  singular  should  end  with  /  sin- 
gle: therefore  in  words  written  with 
diphthongs,  and  naturally  long,  an  e  is 
nevertheless  added  at  the  end,  as  goose, 
bouse f  and  where  the  syllable  is  short 
the  J  is  doubled,  and  wasonce  sse,  as  assf 
anciently  asse  ;  '  wilderness,  anciently 
Vfildemesses  distress,  anciently  distresse. 

SABA'OTH.  n.  s.  [Hebrew.]  Signifying 
an  army* 

Holy  LoidOod  dMiaotii  dutJi,Z»r^2^ 
.*«'«•  Cmmmn  Prtyrr. 

SATOATH.  fi.s.  [An  Hebrew  word, 
Jguifyingfw//  sabifat,  Fr.  sabhatum, 
Latin.] 

X.  A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the 
Jcwi,  and  from  them  established  among 
Christians  for  publick  worship;  the 
•cventh  day  set  apart  from  works  of  la- 
hour  to  be  eiaeioyed  ia  piety. 
VOL,IV. 
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I  purpose, 
And  by  our  holy  sabUtb  hive  I  sworn. 
To  have  die  due  and  forfeit  rf  my  bond.  Shai. 

Glad  we  returit*d  up  to  the  coasts  of  light. 
Ere  sttbbatb  ev'ning.  Milhn, 

Here  ev'ry  day  wnsahhaSb:  only  free 
Frooa  hours  of  pray'r,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast. 
Where  works  of  mercy  yiat  a  part  of  rest : 
Such  as  blest  angeb  exercise  above, 
VaiVd  with  sacred  hymnsond  aas  of  love; 
Such  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  cnjovs, 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs: 
For  tuch  vicissitudes  in  heav'n  there  are. 
In  pnise alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r.    Dryd, 
1.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  time 
of  rest. 

Never  iny  sabbath  of  release 
Could  free  nu  travels  and  afiictlons  deep.  Dart, 
Nor   can   his  blessed  soul  look  down  from 
heav'n. 
Or  break  th'  eternal  sahbatb  of  his  rest. 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth.  Drjden, 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  di  the  tomb. 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  lift  to  come.  J*9pem 
SabbatVrian.  «.  /.  [from  sabbatbJl 
One  who  observes  the  sabbath  with  un- 
reasonable rigour;  one  who  obsenrci 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  first. 
Sa^bbathbreaker.  n.  s.  Isabbatb  and 
breai,"]  Violator  of  the  sabbkh  by  hi» 
bour  or  wickedness. 

The  usurer  b  the  greatest  sabbathbrcahr,  be* 
ciuse  his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday.  £au/u 
Sabba'tical.  adj\  Isahbaiicus,  Lat .  sab* 
batique,  fr»  from  sabbatb.']  Resembling 
the  sabbath ;  enjoying  or  bringing  in- 
termisnon  of  labour. 

The  appointment  and  observance  of  the  /<sj« 

hoHeai  year,  and  after  the  seventh  saihatigal 

year  a  year  «f  jubilee,  is  a  circumstance  ofpeat 

noiiMnc.  Arbit. 
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SA^BBATiSM.n.j.  [from  jabhatum^  Lat.] 
Observance  of  the  sabbath  superstiti- 
ously  rigid. 

Sa-'bine.  «.  J.  Ijaiincf  Fr.  jahinOf  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

SAitie  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges,  and  may 
be  brought  into  any  form  by  clipping,  much  be- 
yond trees.  Mortimer, 

Sa'ble.  «.  j.  [z/^Z/fl,  Lat.]  Fur. 

SthU  is  worn  of  great  personages,  and  brought 
out  of  Russia,  being  the  fur  of  a  little  beast  of 
that  name,  esteemed  for  the  perfectness  of  iche 
colour  of  the  hairs,  which  arc  very  black.  Hence 
saUtt  in  heraldry,  signifies  the  black  colour  in 
{entlemen's  arms.  Peacham* 

Furiously  running  in  i^n  him,  with  tumultu- 
ous speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  hetd 
his  rich  cap  of /^^/»,  ,    ^  Knolhi,^ 


By  this  the  drooping  dayji^t  'ga^  tD,  pi*'/     ; 
And  yield  his  room  to  saa  ^succee^g  n^h^  . 
Whp  with  her  sablt  nmirtl^*  ka/150  ^^M^i^.  *  \ 
*rhc  face  of  earth}  and  wttys^kwijp^^R'Jg^it.*  ; , , 
•     *    * '     pairy  Gluten, 
Wth  him  inthron'd 
&at  table  vested  night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign.  MiUon, 

They  soon  begin  that  tragick  play. 
And  with  their  smoaky  cannans  Danish  day : 
Night,  horroOr,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meet. 
And  in  their  toLU  arms  embrace  the  fleet. 

WalUr. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place. 

And  night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  salle 

tnroue.  Dryden* 

SJ'iLIERE.  n.  j.  [Fr.] 

X.  A  saiid  pk.  Balky. 

».  [In  carpentry.]    A  piece  of  timber  as 

long',  but  not  so  thick,  as  a  beam. 
Sa'bre.  n.  's.  Ijabrc,  FV.  I  suppose,  of 
Turkish  original.]    A  cimeter ;  a  short 
sword  with  a  convex  edge;  a  falchion. 
To  me  the  cries  (^fighting  tields  arc  charms; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  plroof  my  arms; 
,    I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars. 

Mo  prize  but  fame,  no  nUistress  but  the  wars. 

Drydefi* 
'8eam*d  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 

in  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  sbve> 

The  foe  deceiv*d«  Pofe. 

Sa^ulo'sity.  If.  J.  [from  sabuiotu.'] 
Orittiness;  sandiness. 

SA'BULOUS. «4/*.  Isabulum.l^t,']  Grit- 
ty; sandy. 

SACCA'DE.  If.  /.  [Fr.]  A  violent  check 
the  rider  gives  his  horse,  by  drawing 
both  tht  reins  very  suddenly :  a  correc- 
tion used  when  the  horse  bears  heavy  on 
the  handi  Bailey, 

Sa'ccharine.  trdj.  [j/zff/&flr«w,  Latin.] 
Having  the  taste,  or  any  other  of  the 
chief  qualities,  of  sugar. 

Manna  is  an  essential  saccbartne  salt,  sweating 
from  the  leaves  of  most  plants.  Arbuthttot. 

S A c  E  R do't  a  l.  adj.  Isacerdotalii,  Latin. ] 
Priestly ;  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 
They  have  several  offices  and  prayers,  espe- 
cially for  the  'dead,  in  which  functions  they  use 
</<itf^r^^/ garments.  Stillingjteet, 

He  fell  violently  upon  me,  without  respect  to 
my  sacerdotal  orders.  Vrydem, 
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If  ample  powers,  grwted  by  the  rulers  of  thil 

world,  add  aignity  to  the  persons  intnisted  with 

these  powers,  benold  the  importance  and  extent 

of  the  sacerdotal  commission.  Atterbury* 

Satchel,  n.j.  \_sacculus^  Lat.]    A  small 

sack  or  bag. 
SACK.  ff.  J.  Lpttf  Hebrew ;  (ra'ww; ;  saecujf 
Lat.  ]f  sec,  Sajt.  It  is  observable  of  this 
word,  that  it  is  found  in  all  languages^ 
and  it  is  therefore  conceired  to  be  ante- 
diluvian.] 
z*  A  bag ;  a  pouch ;  commonly  a  large 
bag. 

Our  saeks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rijlers  over  Roan.    Sbaitm 
Vastius  caused  the  authors  of  that  mutiny  to 
be  thrust  into  lacksf  and  in  the  si^ht  of  the  fleep^ 
C  ;^st  into  the  sea.  Ksiollet, 

^.•The  measure  of  three  bushels. 
3.* A  woman's  loose  robe. 
To  Sack.  v.  a.  [firom  the  noun.^ 
I.  To  pot  in  bags. 
,       Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  com  is  grounJ^ 
:    The  grist  is  saei'd,  and  every 'sack  well  bound. 
;  Betterto/fm 

%.  [from  saear^  Spanish.]  To  take  by 
storm  i  to  pillage ;  to  plunder. 

Edward  Bruce  spoiled  all  the  old  English  pale 
inhabitants,  and  sacked  and  rased  all  cities  ^nd 
corporate  towns.  Spemer* 

I  '11  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  Sbaksteare, 
NMiat  armies  conquered,  petisb'd  witn  thy 
sword .' 
What  cities  sacked?  Fairfa». 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heap9>  but  would  de- 
mand 
What  barbarous  invader /tff^V  the  knd?  Denbm, 
The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate, 
Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked  in  his  reign. 

South, 
The  grear  manzine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is 
the  bed  of  the  1  iber:  when  the  Romans  lay  un- 
der theapprehensionsof  seeing  theircity/tf^^bjr 
a  barbarous  enemy,  they  would  take  care  to  he- 
stow  such  of  their  riches  tliis  way  as  could  be&t 
bear  the  water.  Add'u<M, 

S  A  c  K .  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Storm  of  a  town;  pillage;  plunder. 
If  Saturn's  son  bestmvs 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  bv  promise  owes, 
l^htto  shall  the  coaqu'ring  Greeks  thy  loss  restore. 

Dryden, 

a.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought 
chiefly  from  the  Canaries*  \Sec^  Fr.  of 
uncertain  etymology;  but  derived  by 
Skinner i  after  MmndestOs.  from  Xeque^  a 
city  of  Morocco.  The  sack  of  Sbakspeare 
is  believed  to  be  what  is  now  called 
sherry. 1 
Please  you  drink  a  cup  of  sack,  Sbakspeare, 
The  butler  hath  great  advantage  to  allure  the 
Tnaids  with  a  glass  of  satk,  SKvift* 

Sa'ckbut.  n.  s.  [jacabuchef  Spanish; 
satnbucOf  Lat;  sdmbuque,  F^^]  A  kind  of 
pipe. 

l*he  trumpets,  tackbyts,  psalterits  and  fife, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Sbaks/teare. 

Sa'ckcloth.  «.  i.  Isack  and  cloth.^ 
Clpth  of  which  sacks  are  made ;  coarse 
cloth  sometimes  worn  in  mortification. 
Coarse  stuff  made  of  goats  hair,  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, worn  by  soldiers  and  >mariners ;  and  uSed 
as  a  habit  among  the  Hebrews  in  times  of  mourn* 
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teade  of  this  sort  of  stufl^  or  betause  hair-cloth* 
Wdrc  strait  and  dose  Hke  a  sack.  Calmet, 

,    'To  augment  her  painful  penance  more* 
Thrice  every  wreck  m  ashes  dift  did  sit. 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  iftyrt. 
*  Spuutr. 

Thuf  with  sachlatb  I  invest  my  woe. 
And  dust  upon  my  clouded  forehead  throw. 

.  Sandys, 

Being  clad  ia  saciclptb^  he  was  to  lie  on  the 
cround,  and  constantljr  day  and  night  to  implore 
Cod's  mercy  for  the  sin  he  had  committed. 

Sa'cker.  n.  s,  [from  tackJ]    One  that 

tikes  a  town. 
Sa^ckful.  n.  J.  Isack  and  /«//.]    A  full 
bag*. 

Wood  goes  about  with  sackfuU  of  d  ross,  odiously 

tnisrepresentinghis  prince's  countenance,  ^w/^. 

Sa'ck  POSSET,  n.  5.  {sack  and  posset,^    A 

posset  made  of  milk,  sack,  and  some 

other  iogredfents. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  tfWe,  be- 
cause the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  <Jf 
•oup  or  tackt9stH,  r  Stvift. 

SA'CRAMENT.  n.  i.  [sacremenu  Fr.  ja- 

trameniunty  Lat.] 
!•  An'oath ;  any  ceremony  producing  an 

^obb'gation. 
ft.* An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  ^ce. 

As  often  as  we  mention  a  sacrament^  it  is  im- 
properly understood ;  for  in  the  writings  oi  the 
ancient  fathers  all  articles  which  are  peculiar  to 
christian  £iith,  all  duties  of  religion  containing 
that  which  sense  or  natural  reason  cantKK  of  it- 
ielf  discern,  are  most  commonly  named  /o^ra- 
memu  i  our  restraint  of  the  word  to  some  fiw 
principal  divine  ceremonies,  importeth  in  every 
such  ceremony  two  things,  the  substance  of  the 
ceremony  itself,  which  is  visible ;  and  besides 
that,  aomewhat  else  more  secret,  in  reference 
wbereunto  we  conceive  that  ceremony  to  be  a 
tacratment.  Hooker. 

3.  The  eiicharist ;  the  holy  communion. 

Ten  tiiousand  French  have  ta*en  the  cacramaU 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

Shakspeare, 

As  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  tinite  the  white  rose  with  the  red. 

Sbakspearci 

Before  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer ;  and  in 
the  morning  rccdved  the  sacrament,  with  his 
son,  aud  the  chief  of  hit  officers.  Addison. 

Sacrame'ntal.  adj.  Isacramentaiy  Fr. 
from  sacramefti.']  Constituting  a  sacra- 
wcrt ;  pertaining  to  a  sacrament. 

To  make  complete  the  outward  substance  of 
a  sacrament,  there  is  required  an  outward  form, 
which  form  sacramental  elements  receive  from 
amcramental  words.  *  Hooker. 

llie  words  ot  St.  Paul  are  plain ;  and  whatever 
interpreution  can  be  put  upon  them,  it  can  only 
rsry  ihc  way  of  the  sa.ramentaL  efficacy,  but  it 
cannot  evacuate  the  blesdng.  Taylof. 

Sack  AM E'NT ALLY.  ad*v.  [from  sacra- 
ffunta/.']  After  the  manner  of  a  sacra- 
ment. 

My  body  it  sacrame^ally  contained  in  this  sa- 
crament tif  bread.  Hall. 

The  bw  of  circumcision  v.'as  meant  by«God 
4scramentally  to  impress  the  duty  of  strict  purity. 

Hammond, 
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SA'CftED.  adj.  Isacre,  Fr.  sacer,  Lat.l 
I.  Immediately  relatinst  to  God. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  ^for  teachers,  grievous 
wolves,  ' 

Who  all  the  /fffr«/ mysteries  of  heav'n 
1  o  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.   MUt. 

Before  me  lay  the  satred  text. 
The  help,  the  guide,  the  balm,  of  souls  perplex'd. 
^  ArLutbnot, 

%.  Devoted  to  religious-  uses  ;  holy. 

Those  who  came  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  mad* 
a  conscience  of  helpiilg  themselv^  for  tiie  ho- 
nour of  that  most  sacred  d  iy .  Maccabees. 
They  with  wbe-off'rings  pour'd,  zvi^  sacred 
feast. 
Shall  spend  their  days  with  joy  unblam'd.  Mllt^ 

1  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  hb  sacred  things.  Milton. 

3.  Dedicated;  consecrate  j  consecrated: 
with  to. 

O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.    Drydci. 

4.  Relating  to  religion  ;  theological. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.       Milton. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence ;  awfully  vener- 
able. 

Bright  officious  bmps. 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence.  ATilton. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n. 
The  two  most  satred  nzmti  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Covflei/m 

6*  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  tosome 
superiour  being.  / 

The  honour  *s  sacred,  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Bupposing  that  I  lackt  it.  Sbakspeari. 

How  hast  thou  yielded  totranseress 
The  stria  forbiddance  ?  how  to  violate 
Th^  sacred  hutt}  JWi//«r. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held ; 

There  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  conccal'd. 

o    /  Drydem, 

Sa  credly.  ad^.  [from  sacred.']  InvioU- 
bly;  religiously. 

men  God  had  manifested  himself  m  the 
flesh,  how  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privi*. 

^^^^  Ltb. 

Sa'credxess.  n,  s.  [from  sacred.]  The 
state  of  being  sacred  ;  state  of  being 
consecrated  to  religious  uses f  holiness; 
sanctity. 

In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  die  oracular 

answer*,  were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  ja- 

'fr'///»«// of  the  place.  "  So§ab. 

This  in&inuatea  the  saeredness  of  power,  let  the 

administration  of  it  be  what  it  will  VEstrangu 

Sacri'ftck.  adj.  [sacnjeus,  Lat.]  Em- 
ployed in  sacrifice. 

Sacri'ficaBle.  adj.  [from  sacn/cof, 
Latin.  J  Capable  of  being  offered  m  sa- 
crifice. 

Although  Jephtha*s  vowrun  eenerally  for  the 
Words,  whJtsoever  shall  come  forth ;  yet  might 
it  be  restrained  in  the  sense,  to  whatsoever  was 
tacrificahle,  and  justly  subject  to  lawful  immola- 
tion, and  so  would  not  have  sacrificed  either 


Sacrifica'tor.  n.s.  [sacrifieattur^  Fr. 
from  sacrtficor^  Lat.]  Saaificer ;  offerer 
of  sacrifice, 

BCt  of  sacrifice  is  ^ucsttonable, 

tUr,  which  the  picture  makes 

Bmnn. 

B  2 


Not  only  the  sub 
but  also  the  iocrijL 
tQ.hft  Jephtha. 
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Sa'crificatory.  ^*.  [firoln  iAf rj^dr, 

Lat.]     Offering  sacrifice. 
To  SA'CRIFICE.  n;.  a.  Ijaerifier^  Fr.  sa^ 

erificoy  Lat.] 
1.  To  oflTcr  tb  heaven  %  to  immolate  as  an 
Atonement  or  propitiation  :  with  /«. 

AlaiDus  limbs  ar«  1<^| 
JUid  intrails  feed  the  saerifieinv  fire.  Sbahpeare. 

This  bloo4,  like  jtf*r//ffm^  Abel't,  cries 
To  me  for  justfce.  Sbakspe^rt. 

I  sacrijke  io  the  X'Ord  all  that  openeth  the 
soatrix,  bein^  males.  Exadus» 

Men  nrom  the  herd  or  flock 
Of  sacrijieing  bullock,  Umb»  or  kid.        MiJun, 

a.  To  destroy  or  giye  up  for  the  sake  of 
something  ^Ue  :  with  to. 

^  i|  a  sad  contemplation,  that  we  should  i#- 
$ri/ict  the  peace  of  the  church  U  a  little  va'm  cu- 
riosity. D^foy  of  Pietv. 
The  breach  of  this  rule,  To  do  as  one  would 
bt  done  to,  would  be  conuary  to  that  interest 
men  sacrifice  io  when  they  break  it.  Locke. 

Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 

His  hfey  nay  more,  his  honour,  io  your  service. 

'  Addison, 

A  great  genius  sometimes  sacrifices  sound  to 

sense.  Broome. 

3.  To  destroy ;  to  kill. 

t.  To  devote  with  loss. 
Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
Tf  babbling  ign'rancc,  and  to  empty  fears.  Prior. 

To  S a'c  r  I  f I oe^oju  »-  To  make  offerings i 
to  offer  sacrifice. 

He  that  tncrifieeih  of  things  wronrfuUy  gotten, 
his  offering  is  ridiculous.  MccUeiasticue. 

Let  us  go  to  sa^r^ct  to  the  I^ord.       Exoduu 
Some  mischief  is  befallen 
To  that  meek  Aian  who  well  liad  sacrificed. 

Milton. 
S  a'c  r  I  f  1  c  e  . ».  / ,  [jacrificef  Fr.  sacrifciumf 

Lat.] 
J.  The  act  of  offeringr  to  heaven. 
God  will  ordain  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice.  MUion, 

a*  Tiic  thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immo- 
lated by  an  act  of  religion. 

Upqn  such  sacrifice 
The  gods  theniselves  throw  incense.  Shaksbeare^ 

Go  with  me  Rke  good  angels  to  my  entf, 
And  as  the  lon^  divorce  i&  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice^ 
And  tift  my  aoul  to  heav*n.  ^hakspeare. 

Moloch  beanear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  saerifiet.  '  Muton. 

My  life  if  thou  oreserv'st,  my  life 
Thy /«fri^*  shall  DC ; 

And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  Spectator. 

3.  Any  thing  destroyed,  or  quitted  for  the 

sake  of  something  else ;  as,  he  made  a 

sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  bis  interest. 

4.- Any  thing  destroyed. 

5 a'c  r  I  f  I c  e r .  If.  j.  [from  sacrjfice,']   One 

"who  offers  sacrifice;  one  that  immolates. 

Let  us  be  sMriJuers^  but  not  butchers,  ^bak*. 

When  some  brawny  saerificer  knocks. 

Before  an  alur  led,  an  offer'd  ox.  Dryden, 

A  priest  pours  wine  between  the  horns  of  a 

bull :  the  priest  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of 

the  old  Roman  eatrijiceru  Addison. 

S AC  Ri  F I'c  I A  L,  adj.  [from  sacrifice.']  Pcr- 

^Nrming  sacrifice )  included  in  sacrifice. 

Rain  eacnficial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear ; 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop.  Sbaktpemre. 

Tertullian*s  observation  upon  these  tacrifcial 
rites,  is  pertinent  to  this  rule.  Taylor* 


SAD 

SA'CRILEGE.  n.  s.  [sacrilege,  French  ; 
sacrilegiumt  Latin.]  The  crime  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  what  i&  devoted 
to  religion  ;  the  crime  of  robbine  hea- 
ven ;  the  crime  of  violating  or  profaning 
things  sacred. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  aun  be  de<ac*d« 
Whatmine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower  I 
What  sacn/ege  kath  such  a  saint  dtsgrac'd  ? 

Sidney, 

Then  *%m  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  woihb 
Of  hi  great  erandmother  with  steel  to  wound, 
-  And  the  litd  treasures  iu  her  iac»ed  tomb 
With  smcriitge  t^  dig.  Pairy  Qneem. 

We  need  not  go  many  ages  back  to  see  the 
vengeance  of  God  upon  some  families,  raised 
upon  the  ruins  of  .churches,  and  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  sacrilege.  Sotftb* 

S  A C  R I L e'g  I  ou  s.  adj.  [sacrilegusf  Latin  ; 
from  sacrilege.']  Violating  things  sacred ; 
polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 

*ro  sacrilegious  peijury  should  I  be  betraved,  I 
should  account  it  greater  misery.  Kinv  CbarUs. 

6v  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas  d, 
W\V\  sacrihgious  taunt,  and  impi6us  jest.  Prior m 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands. 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.         Pope, 

Blas])kemy  is  a  maledicuon,  and  a  eacrilegi^ue 
detraction  from  the  Godhead.  Ayliffe, 

Sacrile'giously.  ad*v.  [from  sacrile* 
gious.']    With  sacrilege. 

When  these  evils  befell  him,  his  conscience 
tells  him  it  was  for  sacrilegiously  pillaging  and  in- 
vading God's  house.  South. 
S  a'c  R I N  G .  part.  [This  is  a  participle  of 
the  French  sacrer.  The  verb  is  not  used 
in  Enelisb.]    Consecrating. 

1  11  startle  you. 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell.  Shaktpeare. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  is  the  sign 
of  their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kii^dom, 
and  in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  ofhold- 
ing  all  vacant  benefices.  Temple. 

S  a'c R  1ST.       >  ».  J.  [sacrisfaiKf  French.] 
Sa'cristan.)      He  that  has  the  care  of 
the  utensils  or  moveables  of  the  church. 
A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in 
the  church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  cus- 
tom. -Ayliffe. 
S a'c R IS T Y.W.J,  {^sacristiey  Fr.]  An  apart- 
ment where  the  consecrated  vessels  or 
moveables  of  a  church  are  reposited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb*d  vestry  brings 
A  sconce  that  hung  on  high. 
With  tapers  6U'd  to  lieht  the  sacristy.   Dryden^ 
A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy 
for  altars,  idols,  and  sacrificing  instruments. 

Addieon, 
^\D.  adj.  [Of  this  word,  so  frequent  in 
the  language,  the  etymology  is  not 
known.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of 
sagged,  heavy,  burdened,  overwhelmed, 
from  To  sag,  to  load.] 
1.  Sorrowful ;  full  of  grief. 

Do  you  think  I  shall  not  love  a  sai  Pamela  !• 
well  as  a  joyful  ?  Sidney, 

One  from  sad  dismay 
Recomfbrted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd. 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless.  Milton, 

The  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their //7</ discourse  andvariousplaint.  Jlfi//, 

Up  into  beav*n,  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th*  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad.  Miltm 

1  now  must  change 
These  notes  to  tragick ;  tad  tuk  \         Miltom* 
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Six  Wtve  companioos  from  ^ck  ship  we  loft : 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  tb'  unequal  suife, 
Smd  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  Fife.     Pafe, 
3.  HabituaUy  mtlancboly;  heavy;  gloomy; 
not^ay  ;  not  chcerfiiL 

It  roinistreth  unto  meiH  and  other  creatoret* 
lU  celestial  influencei :  k  dissipateth  those  /«</ 
thoughts  and  sorrows,  whidi  ine  darkness  both 
begctteth  and  maiotaineth.  JiaJcigb, 

Set  in  her  cell  m^  Ekiisa  spread, 
^opp*d  on  some  tomb,  a  neiglibour  of  the  dead. 

3.  Gloomy ;  showing  sorrow  or  anxiety 
by  outward  appearance^ . 

Jpe  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  saJ cbuntenuice. 

Mmttbrm* 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 
Sky  lour*d,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  4ad 

drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  i&orul  sin 
Orig'maL  .  Milton, 

4.  Serious ;  not  light ;  not  volatile ;  grave. 

He  with  utterance  erave,  and  countenance  sdd^ 
From  point  to  point  discoursM  his  voyage.  Span, 

The  lady  Katharhie,aia^and  religious  woman, 
when  Henry  viii's  resolutbn  of  a  divorce  from 
he?  was  first  made  known,  said  that  she  had  not 
dflended;  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that 
her  former  marriage  was  made  in  Uood.  Bacon, 

U  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was 
made  df  tome  /«^ person  of  known  judgment  and 
eipehence,  and  not  of  ayoung  man,  not  weighed 
in  state  maners.  Bacon. 

A  tad  wise  valour  u  the  brave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  ine  cities: 

The  gigler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infleaion. 
Or  a  fir  d  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

Herbtrt, 

5.  Afflictive ;  calamitous. 

ThoQ^ts  in  my  unouiet  breast  are  risen» 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end,  tfao'  sharp  and  sadf  yet  tolerable.  MilU 
4.  B«d  ;  inconvenient ;  vexatious.  A  word 
of  burlesque  complaint. 
These  qualifications  make  him  a  tad  husband. 

AddUon* 
^.  Dark-coloured. 

Crystri,  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  hath  a 
vale  and  shadefw  of  blue;  and  in  its  coarse  pieces 
is  of  a  sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice 
glass.  Bronvn, 

I  met  him  accidematty  in  L.ondon  in  tad  co- 
loured clothes,  far  from  being  cosdy.  Walton, 
Scarce  any  tinging  ingredient  is  of  so  general 
use  as  Woa<(  or  ghstum ;  for  though  of  lUelf  it 
dye  but  a  blue,  yet,  it  is  used  to  prepare  doth  for 
ipreen,  and  many  of  the  saddtr  colours,  when  the 
dyers  make  them  last  without  fading.  Boyle, 
Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundaticHi  ctf  all  sad  colours.  Mortimer, 

t»  Heavy ;  weighty  ;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hanci,  more /<»/ than  lumpofleidy 
Uplifriog  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  owp  MM  sword,  Morddure,  to  cleave  his 
'  need.'  Fairy  Qfteen* 

9.  Cohesive^  not  light ;  firm-;  dose. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad^  and 
therefore  reqcdre  warm  i^»plieations  and  light 
compo^  Mortimer, 

To  Sa'dden;  v. a.  [from  tail,] 
r.  To  make  sad ;  to  make  sorrowful. 
%»  To  make  melancholy;  to  make  gloomy. 
Her  gibemy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  ev^ry  fl<m*r,  and  darkens  ev*ry  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

rope. 


SAD 

5.  To  make  dark  coloured. 
4.  To  make  h^avy  ;  to  make  cohesive. 
Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  bnd  is  tkt 
great  preju<^e  it  doth  to  clay  lands.  Mortiamr, 
SA'DDLE.  n.  j.    [fabl,  Saxon ;  jaJe/9 
Dutch.]     The  seat  which  is  put  upoa 
the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of  tho 
rider. 

His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  moth-eaten  sad^ 

die,  and  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred.   Sbaks^eare, 

The  l^v  made  for  apparel,  and  rv&nz  m  sad- 

dUsy  afrer  the  English  fashion,  is  peaalonly  to 

£iuElishmen»  Dalies* 

One  huuE  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddU  bow, 
And  one  a  neavv  maiec.  '  Drydek* 

Tlie  vent'rousknijsht  isfrom  the  saddle  thrown  ; 
But  *t  is  the  fauh  dl  fortime,  not  his  own.  Dryd, 
To  S a'dp LE,  v.  a.  ifrom  the  noun.]    , 
X.  To  cover  with  a  saddle. 

1  win  saddTe  me  an  ass]  that  I  may  ride  there- 
on. .  iSamneL 

Rebels,  by  yie1(fing,  do  like  him,  or  worse. 
Who  saddled  his  own  ba<*k  to  shame  his  horse. 

QUaveUmdm 
No  mas,  sure,  e*er  left  his  house. 
And  saddCd  BaU,  with  thoughtft^so  wild. 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse» 
Before  he  Knew  she  was  with  child.         Frior^ 
.a.  To  load  ;  to  burden.    • 

Resolv'd  for  sea,jthe  slaveathy  baggase  pacl^ 
.    Each  saddled  with  h|s  burden  on  his  back ; 

Nothing  retards  thy  y(^age.\  Dryden, 

S A^D DLEBACKED.  adj»  [xttdJU and  backA 
Horses,  saddlehacktd,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck.      Farrier* s  Dictionary, 
Sa^dlemakcr.)    h:  s,\ftom  jaddle,] 
Sa'ddler.  3       One  whose  trade 

.  ifr  to  nvike  saddles. 

Sixpence  that  I  bad 
To  pay  tTie  saddler  for  niy  iplstress'  cnipper. 
The  saddler  had  it.  Shakspeare, 

The  utmost  exactness  in  these  belongs  to  far- 
riers, saddlers,  and  smiths.       ^  Digh* 
The  smith  and  the  W<i//rr's  joume^'man  ougot 
to  partake  of  your  master's  generosity.    SwJU 
Sa'dly.  aduf.  [from  jad,j 
I.  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully. 

M^  fafher  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave; 
For  m  his  tomb  lie  my  aflTections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  1  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Slaisp, 
He  griev'd,  he  wept,the  siglit  an  image  brougnt 
Of  his  own  liiial  love;  a  sadly  pleasing  thougnt. 

Drydete. 
He  sad/y  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Out-weeps  an  henmt,  and  out-prays  a  saint.Z)ry. 
ft.  Calamitously;  miserably.  - 

We  may  at  prest  nt  ea^y  see,  and  one  dav 
sadly  feel.  Sonto, 

Sa^onsss.  «•/.  [frbm  j^t^.] 
I.  Sorrowfulness;  moumfulness;  dejec* 
tionofmind. 

The  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  hex  near  genius  of  the  body's  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense.    Daniel* 

AndM  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves. 
Lest  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  sadnas 
Tempt  a  new  vengeance.  Denham, 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadmese 
of  its  memory,  enter  into  Cod's  roll  of  mourn- 
ers. Decay  of  Ficty. 
%,  Mt^ancholy  look. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Miltom» 

3.  Seriousness ;  sedate  gravity. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  kr  every  thing  in 
It  have  a  stroke  of  sadness,  Dryden. 
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SAPE.  adj>\sauf^  French;  salvus^  Lat.] 
J.  Free  from  danger. 

Our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  tht  safer ;  where  we  are. 
There  s  da|gers  in  men  s  smiles.     Sbaksfeare, 

But  Trivu  kept  in  secret  shades  alone, 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown  ; 
And  caird  him  "virbius  in  th*  Egerian  grove, 
"Where  ti.en  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  /o/ifrom  Jove. 

Drjdtm. 
1.  Free  from  hurt. 

Put  your  head  into  the  mouth  c£  a  wolf,  and 
when  you  've  brought  it  out  safe  and  sound,  talk 
of  a  reward.  V Estrange, 

|.  Cur.fenirj^  security. 

To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  b  not 
^evous,  but  to  vou  safe.  Pbil'ip(>iaHs. 

Ascend ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  Icad'st  me.  Miltotf, 

Bexond  the  beating  sui^e  his  course  he  bore. 
With' longing  eyes  observmg,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  uscent,  or /<7/<rse<]uester*doay.^e^r. 
4.  No  longtr  clangerous;  repositcd  out  of 
the  power  of  doin^  barm.  This  is  rather 
a  ludicrous  meaning. 

Banquo  's  safe, 
•—Ay,  my  got>d  h  rd ;  safe  in  a  ditch :  he  liet 
With  twenty  trenched  gagnes  on  his  head. 
The  least  a  death  to  nature.  Sbaksfear*. 

Our  ereat  forbidder  tof^y  with  all  his  spies 

About  him.  MiUon, 

Safe.  n.s.  [from  the  adjective.]     A  but- 

tciy  }  a  pantry.  Jinsworth. 

gA'FECoNDUCT.  fi,  s.  {saufcottdutt^  Fr.] 

X.  Convoy ;   guard  through  an  enemy's 

country. 
s*  Pass  ;  warrant  to  pass. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir  Wlliam  Waller,  to 
desure  a  safeconduet  for  a  gentleman.   ClareHden, 
5a'frguard.  If.  J.  [jfl/S' and ^ttar</.] 
I.  Defence ;  protection  ;  securily. 

We  serve  the  living  God  as  near  as  our  witi  can 
reach  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  even  according 
|o  his  own  will ;  and  do  therefore  trust,  that  his 
mercy  shall  be  our  safeguard.  Hooker, 

If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Vour  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

Sbakspeare, 
Caesar,  where  dangers  threatened  on  the  one 
tide,  and  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  him 
little  safeguard  ior  his  friends  on  the  other,  chose 
irather  to  venture  upon  extremities  than  to  be 
thought  a  weak  protector.  Raleigh, 

Great  numbers,  descended  from  them,  havci 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  industry, 
raised  themselves  so  high  in  the  world  as  to  be- 
come, in  times  of  difficohy,  a  protection  and  a 
safeguard  10  that  altflr,  at  which  their  ancestors 
tuinistred.  Atterhury, 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother  s 
;^/one, 
1$  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own.(!yrtfiro///^. 
a.  Convoy ;  giiord  ihrough  any  interdicted 

road,  granted  b/  the  possessor. 
3.  Pass ;  warrant  to  pass. 

On  safeguard  he  came  to  me,        Sbaispfare, 
A  trumpet  was  sent  to'thk  earl  of  Essex  for  a 
safeguard  or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  the  two  houses.  Clarendon, 
To  Sa'fecuard.  V,  n,  |_from  the  noun.] 
To  guard  ;  to  protect. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necesrarics. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thievts.  Slak, 
^\')rY.LY,ad'v.  [from  safe.] 
|.  In  a  safe  maimer ;  wnhoiit  danger. 
Who  is  there  that  hath  the  Icisme  and  means 
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to  collect  all  the  proofs,  concerning  most  of  the 
opinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he 
hath  a  clear  and  full  view  r  LocJkt, 

All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound. />ry^ 

a.  Without  hurt. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden >  and  with 
gentle  travel,  to  the  gladding  of  your  highness 
with  an  heir.  Sbakspeare, 

Sa'feness.  j»./.  [from//7/f.]  Exemption 
fi-om  danger. 

lit  man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business 
•till  he  had  certainty  of  the  sjfness  of  what  he 
was  going  about,  he  must  starve  and  die  disput- 
ing. 6outb* 

Sa'fety.  n,  J,  [from  safe,} 

I.  Freedom  from  danger. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  Uoth  guide  his  valour 
1  o  act  in  safety,  SbakspHire* 

%.  Exemption  from  hurt. 

If  her  acts  have  been  duwrted  well. 
While  with  her  friendly  cay  she  deign'd  todwcll. 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  rrisnuc  st  at, 
Fmd  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  cou^plete  ? 

Frier, 
3.  Preservation  from  hurt. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties:  you  may  be  riuhily  jv»st. 
Whatever  I  siiali  think.  SoaMsptare, 

4-  Custody;  6€C|iilty  from  escape. 
Imprison  liim ; 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return.    SbaJtsptare, 
SA'fKLOW.  «.  J.    A  plant. 

An  herb  they  call  saffo'Wy  or  bastard  s^f&ont 
dyers  use  for  Karlet.  Mortimer, 

Sa'ffron.  ij.  i.  \jiafrany  French  ;  from 
japharj  Arabick.  It  was  yellow,  accor4- 
ing  to  Davies  in  his  Welsh  dictionary. 
CroctUj  Latin.]     A  plant,  MiUen 

Grind  your  bole  and  chalk,1iQd  five  or  six  shives 
oi  saffron,  Feacbawt, 

S a'f  fro  SyBaUard, «./.  Icartifamttj,  I^at.] 
A  plant. 

This  plant  apees  with  the  thiatle  in  roott  of 
its  characters ;  but  the  seeds  of  it  are  destitute  ef 
down.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  dyers. 
It  spreads  into  many  branches,  each  producing  a 
flower,  which,  when  fully  blown,  is  pulled  of^',  and 
dried,  and  it  is  the  part  the  dyers  use.  Miller, 
Sa'ffron.  adj.  Yellow  ;  having  the  co- 
lour of  saffron. 

Are  these  yom*  customers  f 
Did  this  companion,  with  the  saffron  face. 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut  }S{tah. 
Soon  as  the  white  and  red  mixt  finger'd  dame 
Had  gilt  the  mountains  with  her  saffron  flame, 
I  sent  my  men  to  Circe's  house.  Chapman, 

Now  when  the  rosy  morn  began  to  rise. 
And  wav'd  her  soffrom  streamer  throu{;h  the 
skies.  Drydas. 

'To  Sac.  1;.  «.  To  bang  heavy. 

The  mind  I  cay  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
ShAll  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Sbaispcart* 
To  Sag.  v,  a.  To  load ;  to  burden. 
SAGA'CIOUS.  adj,  [sagaxy  Latin. J 
I,  Quick  of  scent :  with  o/I 

So  scented  the  |rhn  feature,  and  up-tum*4 
His  nostrils  wide  mto  the  inurky  air; 
fagacrous  of  his  Quarry  from  so  tar.         Milton, 
With  might  ana  m ain  they  chas'd  th e  murdVous 
fox,  ^ 

^or  wanted  horns  t'  iiu^iie  sagoiious  hounds. 

Dryde^^ 
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I.  Quick  of  thought;  acute  in  making 
discoveries. 

Onlj  *aga£Hms  heads  light  on  these  observa- 
tioos,  and  reduce  tbom  into  genera)  propositions. 

Lottt, 
SAGA'crousL7.  od'v,  [from  sagachuj.] 
X.  With  quick  scent, 
s.  With  acuteness  of  penetration. 
Saga^ciousness.  a.  s.  [from  sagacioiu.^ 

The  quality  of  being  sagacious. 
Saca'city.  ft.  s.  Ijagacitty  French',  ja- 

gadtasf  Latin.] 
f.  Quickness  of  scent. 
a.  Acuteness  of  discovery. 

It  requires  too  great  a  s^aciij  fornilgar  minds 
CO  draw  the  line  nicely  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Swtb, 
Smgacky  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to 
discover  what  connccuon  there  is  in  each  UjJl  of 
the  chain,  whereby  the  exuemes  are  held  toge- 
ther. Lo€ke. 
Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  for  their 
dtscove^  of  it ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they 
have  left  be  worth  our  study,  yet  they  have  left 
a  great  deal  for  the  industry  ana  sagacity  of  after- 
■S**-  Loth* 
Sa'gamore.  n.  i. 

I.  [Among   the  American  Indians.]    A 

kiDg  or  supreme  ruler.  Bailty. 

»•  The  jttic^  of  some  unknown  plant  used 

in  medicine. 
Sage.  «,  /.  [sau^e^  French;  salvia^  Lat.] 
A  plant  of  which  the  school  of  SaUmum 
thought  so  highly,  that  they  left  this 
verse: 
CWr  m^riatur  bomo  cui  salvia  crescet  In 

imrto? 

f^  the  colour,  figinre,  taste,  and  smell,  we  have 

•s  dear  ideas  of  sagt  and  hemlock,  as  we  have 

cfadrde.  L*ch. 

Marbled  with  tage  the  hard'aing  cheese  she 

pressed.  Gay, 

SAGE.  aJj,  Ijage,  French ;  saggioy  Ital.] 

Wise ;  grave ;  prudent. 

Tired  limbs  to  rest. 
O  matron /«|f»,<(uoth  she,  1  hither  came. /^Q«^<». 
Vmk,  yoooc  in  years,  but  in  rogf  councm  old. 
Than  whom  a  oetter  senator  ne'er  held 
Tbehehnof  Rome.  ATtitcm. 

Can  you  expect  that  she  should  hesosage 
Toiwk  her  blood>  and  you  not  rule  your  rage  ? 

fP'al/a: 

9agb.  »•/.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  philo- 
sopher $  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdooi. 

Though  you  profess 
Toandvet  such  sm ;  yet  know  I  no  less. 
Nor  am  to  you  inferior.  Samdys, 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come, 
And  goides  the  eastern  tages^  who  enquire 
Hjspbce,  to  ofer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold.  Afx/!f. 

For  so  the  holy  #are/  once  did  shig, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  rdease* 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetualpeace. 

Groves,  where  immortal  t^s  taught, 
Wbere  heav'nly  visions  Plato  ftr'd.  Pepe, 

Sa'cely.  ad^u.  [from  wge»1    Wisely; 
prudently. 

SA'GgKcss.  n.  J.  [from  sage,']  Gravity  j 
prudence- 

Saci^ttal.  adj.  [ffom  jagiHa^  Latin,  an 

aTTOW.] 

|.  Belonging  to  an  anow. 
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s.  [In  anatomy.]  A  suture  so  caDed  fitfra 
its  resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

His  wound  was  between  the  ugittalznA  coro^ 
nal  sutures  to  the  bone.  ff^iteman, 

SAGi'rTARY.  ».  J.  [sagittarlujf  Latin; 
sagittairey  French.]  A  centaur ;  an  ani- 
mal half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a 
bow  and  auiver. 

The  dreaoful  tagittary 
Appals  our  numbers.  Sbakifteare. 

Sa'co.  n.  J.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain.At%. 

SA'JCK.ff.  s.  [saica,  Italian  ;  mique,  Fr.] 
A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  carriage 
of  merchandise.  BtuUj. 

Said.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  jav. 

X.  Aforesaid. 

King  John  succeeded  his  taid  brother  in  the 
lungdom  of  England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy. 

2.  Declared ;  showed. 

^Al'^-  ^\''  tr«S^  Saxon  ;  seybel,  sejU 
Dutch.] 

L.The  expanded  sheet  which  catches  the 

wind,  and  carries  on  the  vessel  on  the 

water. 

He  came  too  late ;  the  ship  was  under  talL 

trt*       •  Sbaktbearem 

The)r  loosed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoisted  up 

the  mam-/at7  to  the  wind.  Ads, 

The  galley  born  from  view  by  rising  gales, ' 
She  follow'd  with  her  sight  and  flying  saUs.Dryd. 
a.  [In  poetry.]  Wings. 
He  cutting  way 
With  his  broad  sails^  about  him  soared  round  ; 

At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man.    fairy  Quceir, 

3.  A  ship ;  a  vessel. 

A  sail  arrivM 
From  Potnpey's  son,  who  through  the  reahns  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  fether's  deatti. 
«...  '  „       .  Addistn, 

4.  Satf  IS  a  collective  word,  noting  the 
number  of  ships. 

So  bv  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  saii 
Isswtter'd.  Sbaisteare. 

It  *  written  arEdgar,thathe  increased  the  fleet 
he  found  two  thousand  six  hundred  saiL  HaMgb. 

A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  ag-iinst  whom . 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Vfixttn  years  conflirt,  nor  a  thousand  sail.  Dtnb, 

He  had  promised  to  his  army,  who  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  sight  of  Seleucus's  fleet,  con- 
sistmgof  an  hundred  sail,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  should  see  a  fleet  of  his  of  five 
hundred  sail.  Arbuibnut. 

5.  To  strike  Sail.   To  lower  the  sail. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands, they  stroke  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts. 

6.  A  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  Sbahpcan. 

To  Sail,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails. 

1  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  tailing 
waggons.  MuriisHsf, 

2.  To  pass  by  sea. 

Ulicn  sailmg  was  now  dangerous,  Pi  ul  ad- 
monished them.  Afts* 

3.  Tq  swim. 
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To  which  the  stores  of  Crcesus,  io  the  icilt. 
Would  look,  like  little  ddlphins,  when  thty  tail 
tn  the  va^  shadow  of  the  British  whale.  DryJ. 
4*  To  pass  smoothly  along. 
•     Speak  again,  hright  aogel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  heid^ 
As  IS  a  winged  messenger  from  heav'n, 
When  he  bestrides  the  iazy*pacing  clouds. 
And  4aU4  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.      Sbahp. 
To  Sail.  V.  a. 
I.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann*d  to  sail  the  sea. 

DrydeM. 
View  Aldnous'  groves,  from  whence 
Sai/tMj^  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  (fcep. 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arriv'd,    JPbiltfu 
%,  To  fly  through. 

Sublime  she  ttuh 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounu  the  winged  gales. 

Sa'iler,  'hn,  i.  [sailor  hmoTtMBMTCiy  jailer 
S a'i  lor.)     more  analogical ;  from  sail,^ 
A  seaman ;  one  who  practises  or  under- 
stands navigation. 

They  had  many  times  men  of  other  countries 
that  were  no  satfTi,  Bacon* 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay ; 
The  passing  winds  thro'  their  torn  canvass  play. 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  tailors  f^Dryd, 
Youne  Pompey  built  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  and 
bad  looAsaiion^  comnuwded  by  «xperienMd  cap- 
tains. Arbuihuoi, 

Full  iathe  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
Tt  rides,  and,  lo:  descends  the  4aUtr  train.  P^pi, 
Sailya'rd.  n.  /.  [jfl/V  and  jr^r^.]    The 
pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 

WMh  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past. 
As  split  the  tailyards.  ^ryden, 

Sa  rM.  n.  J.  [jAm<,  Italian.]  Lard.  It  still 
denotes  this  in  the  norUiem  counties^ 
and  in  Scotland  :  as,  swine's  saim. 
Sain,  [a  participle,  obsolete,  from  say.'] 
5aid. 

Some  obscure  precedence,  that  hath  tofore 

been  sain,  Shakspeare, 

Sa'infoin.  «.  /.  {sainfoin^  Fr.  medical 

A  kmd  of  herb. 
SAINT.  If.  J.  \sainu  Fr.  sanetus^  Lat.]  A 
person  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue. 
To  thee  be  worship  and  thy  saints  for  aye. 

Sbakspeare, 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Kor  ope  her  lap  to  saint  seducing  gold.  Sbaksp. 

Then  tnus  1  doath  my  naked  vOkny 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  tne  devil. 

SbaJksptare, 
Miracles  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to  this 
^iiity^  because  they  say  an  hypocrite  may  imi- 
tate a  saint  in  all  other  particulars.        AdJUon. 

By  thy  example  kings  are  taueht  to  sway, 
Heroes  to  fight,  and  saint*  may  learn  to  pray. 

Granville* 
So  vnafiected,  so  compoc*d  a  mind ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin'd, 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tryy^ 
The  saini  susum'd  it,  but  the  woman  dy'a.  iW#. 
f«  Saint,  v.  a.  [ftbm  the  noun.]    To 
number  among  saints;  to  reckon  among 
saints  by  a  publick  decree ;  to  canonize. 
Are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still 
«wned,  and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of 
men  of  the  same  stamp  f  South, 

Over-against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
though  never  sainted,  jUdisoiu 
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Thy  place  is  here,  sad  nster ;  eojne  fwyr : 
Once,  like  thysejf,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray '^ 
Love's  vicum  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

Pope. 

To  Sa'int.  r.  n.  To  act  with  a  show  of 

piety. 
SA'iifTED.  adj,  [from  saint.l 
I.  Holy  ;  pious  ;  virtuous. 
Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen  that  bozt 

thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  diy  she  liv'd.  Shahpeare* 

a.  Holy  ;  sacred. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted. 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit. 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity 
As  with  a  saint.  SBaJkspeare* 

The  crown  virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthron'd  gods  on  sainted  hills. 

Milton* 
S A IKT  John's  Wort,  n,  s,  Ifypericttm.]    A 

plant. 
Sa'intlike.  adJ,  Isaint  and  liJte.'] 
I,  Suiting  a  saint :  b-ecoming  a  aaint. 
"If  still  thou  do'st  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gloss'd  eveivonjy  with  a  saintlike  diow, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice.  Drydesi* 

a.  Resemblini^  a  saint. 

The  king,  m  whose  time  it  passed,  whom  ca- 

tholicks  count  a  saintlike  and  immaculate  prince, 

wai  taken  aw^  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Baeon. 

Sa'iktly,  adj\  [from /«/»/.]  Like  as^intj 

^coming  a  saint. 

I  mention  still 
Him  whpm  thy  wrongs,  mih  ssAufy  patience 

borne. 
Made  famous  in  t  land  and  dm«i  obscure.  Milt. 
Sa'intship.  n,s,  [fromj^w/.]  The  duu 
ractcr  or  oualities  of  a  saint. 

He  that  tninks  his  taintsbip  licenses  hhn  to 
censures,  is  to  be  k)oked  on  not  only  as  a  rebel, 
but  an  usurper.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  savours  something  ranker  thaq  the  tenets 
of  the  fifth  moQarchy,  ami  df  sovereignty  found- 
ed upon  saintsbip.  South* 
The  devU  was  piquM  sudi  saintsbip  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him.  Pipe, 
Sake.  h.  s,  [fac.  Sax.  saeciet  Dutch.] 
1.  Final  cause  j  end  ;  purpose. 

Thou  neither  do'st  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  einpire  to  affect 

Foyjlory'SMi^.  AfMrra. 

The  prophane  person  serves  th«  devU  for 

nought,  and  sins  only  for  sin's  sake,      Tillatsom* 

Wyndham  like  a  tyrant  throws  the  dart. 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  the  smart ; 
Proud  of  the  ravage  that  her  beaudes  make, 
Dehghu  in  wountU,  and  kills  for  killinf's  sake, 

Aranrnlle* 

a.  Account;  regard  to  any  person  or  thipg. 
WouU  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress 
Anne!  Sbakspemre. 

The  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  he  de- 
sires you,  for  k)ve's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise 
^  >t.  Shaksftare. 

Sa'ker.  n,  J.  ISakfr  originally  signines  a 
hawk,  the  pieces  of  artillery  being  often 
denominated  from  birds  of  prey. J 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker^ 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker.   HnMrau 
According  to  observations  made  with  one  of 
her  majesty  s  sakers,  and  a  very  accurate  pendu- 
lum chronometer,  i  bullet,  at  lU  first  discharge, 
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%tt  five  hundred  and  ten  yards  m  five  half  $•* 
conds,  which  is  a  mile  in  a  litde  above  seventeen 
half  seconds.  Derbcm, 

Sa'keriiT.  n.  J.  [from  jaker.'}  Tho  male 
of  a  taker-hawk.  This  kind  of  hawk  is 
esteemed  next  after  the  falcon  and  gyr- 
falcon.  Bailey* 

SjIL.  n,  i.  [Latin.]  Salt.    A  word  ofteo 
used  in  pharmacy. 
Sabotddi  wfll  help  its  passbg  off;  as/a/ pruneL 

8sJ%tm  is  so  called  from  its  breaking  frequently 

into  gem-Kke  «quares.  It  difiers  not  m  property 

from  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  sprims,  or  tb«t 

«f  the  sea,  when  all  are  equally  pure«  fr^tdwarJ, 

5«/ Ammoniack  is  found  still  in  Anunonia,  aa 

mentioned  by  the  andents,  and  from  whence  it 

ha4  its  name.  W—Swanl» 

SALA'CIOUS.  adj,  [joJacify  Lat.  jo/nc^ 

Fr.]  Lustful ;  lecherous.  , 

One  more  saluwtj,  rich,  and  oU, 
Cut-bids,  and  buys  her.  Drydnu 

Feed  him  with  herbs 

Of  cencrous  warmth,  and  ofntUamu  lund-JDryd, 

Animals  ipleened,  grow  extremely  iMJaci§mj^ 

Arhuthtfi, 

Sala'ciouslt^  adv.  [from  joJadotu.'] 

Lecherou^y ;  lustfully. 
Sala^cit  Y.  s.  /.  Isaiacitast  I^tin  ;  from 
salacious^  Luat ;  lechery.  - 

Immoderate'  saUut%  and  excess  of  venery  it 
Mppos«d  to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocka.  firrfvH, 
A  corrosive  acrimony  in  the  seminal  lympha 
produces /WWi/y.  -  fUjer^ 

8[a'l  A  D.  H.  s^ljoUtdcf  Fr.  jalaet^  German.] 
Food  of  raw  herbs.  It  has  been  always 
pronounced  familiarly  saiiet. 

I  climbed  into  this  garden  to  pick  a  smlaJ^  which 
is  not  amisrto  cooi  a  man's  stomach.  Sbaksptart^ 

When  I  wat  green  in  jtidgment,  cold  in  blood. 

Sbahfeare* 
You  hav«,  to  rectify  your  palate, 
Jkn  ohvf ,  capert,  or  sobm  better  saUdt 
UshVing  the  mutton.  Ben  Jotuti, 

Some  coarse  coid  sahd  is  befar»  thee  set ; 
Fall  cm.  Dnien* 

The  happy  oM  Coricyan*s  fruits  and  salads^  on 
which  he  lived  contented,  were  all  of  his  own 
growth.  Dryden, 

Leaves,  eaten  raw,  are  termed  salad:  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs;  and  some  of  those  plants 
wluch  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  safad  in 
another.  .    H^atfs, 

SALAMA^NDER.  n.  j.  [salamandrcy  Fr. 
jaUtmandraf  Lat.]  An  animal  supposed 
to  live  in  the  fire^  and  imaginecf  to  be 
very  poisonous.  Ambrose  Party  has  a 
picture  of  the  salamander^  with  a  re- 
ceipt for  her  bite ;  but  there  is  no  such 
creature^  the  name  being  now  given  to  t 
poor  harmless  insect. 

The  MsUmokder  livcth  in  the  fire,  and  hath 
force  also  to  extinguish  it.  Bacofi, 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  i^ole  lunar 
world  is  a  torrid  xone,  and  may  be  supposed  un- 
inhabitable, except  they  are  talamanJitrt  which 
dwell  therein.  GlamvUU, 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  a  saiamander 
cxtinguisbetfa  fire,  we  have  found  by  experience, 
that  on  hot  cosJs  it  dieth  immediately..  BrrwH, 
The  artist  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and 
SDoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but 
a  iMtammmdtr  could  have  been  uU  in  such  a 

jidJum, 
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S  A  L  A  M  A^N  o  £ a's  H^ooJ.  >      asbcsto^  or 
Biineral  flax. 
There  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of 

solamttn^er*  ^vooly  beiiig  a  kind  of  minera),  vrbich 
white  neth  in  the  burning,  and  consumeth  noc 

JaMottm 

Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  caUe4 

plaister  or  parget;  the  finer,  spaad,  earth,  iatc, 

or  ioUmatuUrj  hair,  IVa^vfarJL 

S  A  L  A  M  a'n  D  u  I N  E .  odj-lhom  ioJomm/uUr.} 

Resembling  a  salaibander. 

Laying  it  into  a  pan  oi  buininf  coals,  vre.ob- 
served  a  certain  ialamaudrinc  quality,  that  mads 
it  capal>le  of- living  in  the  midst  of  fire,  whh«ut 
being  consumed  or  singed.  S^eO^fm-m 

Sa^lary.  If.  J.   [saUurtf  Fr.  jolarium^ 

Latin.]  .     .    . 
1.  Salarium,  or  salary^  is  derived  from  j/tZ. 

Arbutbnai^ 
a.  Stated  hire ;  annual  or  periodical  pay- 
mQnt. 
I'his  is  hire  and  salary^  not  revenie.  Shdhpm 
Several  persons,  out  ot  a  salary  of  five  hund- 
red pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  tw» 
thousand..  Swfi, 

SALE.  If.  s.  [jadh  Dutch.] 
I.  The  act  of  selling. 
%,  Vent ;  power  of  scaling  ;  market. 

Nothirtgdoth  more  enrieh  any  country  thaa 

.    many  towns ;  for  the  countrymen  will  be  more 

industrious  in  tillage,  and  rearmg  of  alt  husbandry 

f   commodities,  knowing  that 'xhey  shall  have  reat^ 

saU  iot  them  at  those  towns.  Sp*m*r^ 

3.  A  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
ofgoods  to  the  market ;  auction. 

Those  that  won  the  phte,  and  those  thus  soU, 
ought  to  be  marked  so  as  tit^y  may  never  return 
to  the  race,  or  to  the  sale,  TempU^ 

4.  State  of  being  venal ;  price. 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  saU^  and  only  the 
gift  of  the  gods.  Shals^aru 

Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  tim 
Private  reward ;  for  which  both  God  and  Stato 
They  *d  set  to  sale,  Milttu^ 

The  more  money  a  man  spends,the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  increase  his  stock;  which  at  last 
sets  the  hbcrty  of  a  commonwealth  KosaJe,A4dU^ 

5.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  wicker 
basket ;  perhaps  from  jal/o^w^  in  which 
fish  are  caught. 

To  make  baskets  of  bulrushes  was  ray  wont ; 
Who  to  ent^-ap  the  fish  in  winding  salt 
Was  better  seen  f  Spetutr, 

Sa'l e  a  b l e.  adj,  [from  sale.']    Vendible  ; 

fit  for  sale ;  marketable. 
I  can  impute  this  general  enlargement  of  sale*' 

ahle  things  to  uo  cause  sooner  than  the  Comish« 

man's  warn  of  vent  and  money.  Carrw» 

This  vent  is  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  {[reater 

or  less  quantities  oMny  saleable  comoodity  are 

removed  out  of  the  course  of  trade.         Loeie. 
Sa'leableness.   If.  J.  [from  ssleabk,} 

The  state  of  being  saleable. 
Sa'leably.  adv,  Lfrom  sa/eal/e,']    In  t 

saleable  manner. 
Sa'l>:brous.   adj.    [salebrosus,  Latin.] 

Rough;  uneven;  rugged. 
Sa^lesman.  If.  s.  [sale  And  man."]    One 

who  sells  clothes  ready  made. 
Poets  make  characters,  as  salesmen  dbaths ; 

We  take  00  measure  of  your  fopt  andbeaus. 
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Sa'lework.  n.  J.  [sale  and  werkJ]  Work 
for  sale ;  work  carelessly  done. 

I  s«e  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  saJew^ri,  Stahfeare, 

SjfLUNT.  adj,  [French.]  In  heraldry, 
denotes  a  lion  in  a  leaping  posture,  and 
standing  so  that  his  right  foot  is  in  the 
dexter  point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in 
the  sinister  base  point  of  the  escutcheon, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  irom  ram- 
pant. Harris. 
Saliantt  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lion  is  sport- 
ing himself.                                            Peaebam, 

Sa'lient.  adj.  [saliens^  Latin.] 

I.  Leaping ;  bounding  ;  moving  by  leaps. 
The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as 
lirogs,  and  std^iU  animals,  b  properly  called  leap- 
ing. Broton, 

a.  Beating;  pantinp. 

A  laiiemt  point  so  first  is  call'd  the  heart. 
By  turn^  dilated,  and  by  turns  comprest. 
Expels  and  entertainsthe  purple  ^ziX..Blaekmore, 

3.  Springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick 
motion. 

Who  best  can  send  on  high 
Tht  Malient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky.  Popt, 

Sa'ugot.  If.  f.  Itribu/us  aqUatUus.]  Wa- 

ter-thjstle. 
^a'line.      }  adj.  [si^llnus fL^tm.']  Con- 
Sa^linovs.  )      sisting  of  salt  ^  constitut- 
ing salt. 

We  do  not  easily  ascribe  their  induration  to 
cold ;  but  tathcr  unto  salinous  spirits  and  con- 
Cretive  juices.  Broiun, 

This  saiint  sap  of  the  vessels,  by  being  refused 
recepuon  (^the  parts,  declares  itself  iu  a  more 
(lostue  manner,  by  drying  the  radical  moisture. 

Harvty. 
If  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  salt  or  vitriol 
|>e  dissolved  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the 
*  particles  of  the  sau  or  vitriol  will  not  sink  to  the 
bottom,  though  they  be  heavier  in  specie  than 
the  water;  but  will  evenly  difiuse  thcmstlvesinto 
9II  the  water,  $0  as  to  make  it  as  »ciine  at  the 
^op  as  at  the  bottom.  Newton  t  Optkh, 

As  the  substance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely 
saliruy  nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  pene- 
trates and  relaxes  at  the  same  time.  ArbuthnoU 

SALVFA,  n.  s,  [Latin.]  Every  thing  that 
is  spit  up;  bill  it  more  strictly  signifies 
that  juice  which  is  separated  by  the 
glands  called  s^ilival.  ^incy. 

Not  meeting  with  disturbance  from  the  ullvaf 
I  the  socHier  e:^tir|)aled  them*.  IVhemem, 

S A  L  i' V  A  L.     )  adj.  [from  saliva, ^  Relating 

Sa'livary.  J      to  spittle. 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  that  prey 
upon  flies,  which  they  catch  uith  their  tongue, 
in  the  room  of  the  said  glands  have  a  counle  of 
bags  filled  with  a  viscocs  humour,  whicn,  by 
small  canals,  like  the  salivate  being  brought  into 
their  mouths,  they  dip  theh  tongues  herein,  and 
so  with  the  help  of  this  natural  birdhme  attack 
the  Piey.  Crno, 

Tm  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  mak- 
ing thf  salivary  ducts  of  animals  which  rumi- 
nate ixtremely  open :  such  animals  as  swallow 
their  Jimcnt  witnout  chewing  want  salivary 
glands  Arbtitbfii  t. 

To  Sa'livate.  v.  a.  [from  saliva^  Lat.] 
To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  ofsali^ 
matirgy  and  went  out  of  town.  IViseman^ 
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Saliva'tion.  n.  s.  [from  salivate,}  A 
method  of  cure  much  practised  of  late 
in  venereal,  scrophulous,  and  other  ob^ 
stinate  cases,  by  promoting  a  secretion 
of  spittle.  jgtt///fy. 

Holdmg  of  ill-tasted  thmgs  in  the  mouth  w'ill 
make  a  small  salivation,  Grnu* 

S  A  L 1  'v  o  u  s .  adj.  [from  saliva .  ]  Consist- 
ing of  spittle;  having  the  nature  of 
spittle.  * 

There  happeneth  an  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  aoundance  of  sMtvoiu  humour  flow- 
ing upon  it,  Wiscmati* 
Sa'llet.        )  H,  J.  [corrupted  by  pro- 
Sa^lleting.  5    nunciation  from  salad.] 
I  tried  upon  satlet  oiL  BeyU* 
Sow  some  early  salUting.                Mortiwttr* 
Sa'lliance.  «.  J.  [from  sally ^1  The  act 
of  issuing  forth  ;  sally.    Not  inelegant* 
but  out  of  use. 

Now  mote  I  weet, 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  sattianee 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  roe  Kittt,P,Q;iiemm 
Sa'llow.  «.  /.  Isalixy  Lat.]  A  tree  of  the 
genus  of  willow. 

Sallows  and  reeds  on  banks  of  rivers  bonif 
Remain  to  cut  to  stay  thy  vines.  Drydm^ 

SATLOW.  adj,  [salo^  Gerriian,  black  j 
sale^  Ifrench,  foul.]  Sickly  ;  yellow. 

What  a  deal  of  bnne 
Hath  wa^t  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosahne  f 

Sbakspearei^ 
The  scene  of  beauty  and  delight  is  chang'd ; 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek. 
Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes : 
But  haggard  Grief,  lean-looking  sallow  Care, 
And  pinmg  Discontent,  a  rueful  train, 
Pwell  on  my  brow,  allhideous  and  forlorn,  j^ott'cw 
S a'l Lo w N ESS.  n,  s.  [from  sallow,'}    Yel- 
lowness ;  sickly  paleness. 

A  fish-diet  would  give  such  a  salloxvnest  to  die 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  Frai^e. 

Addison, 

SAXLY.  n,  s.  [sallie,  French.] 

I.  Eruption  ;  issue  from  a  phice  besieged; 
quick  egress. 

The  deputy  sat  down  before  the  town  for  the 
space  of  three  winter  months ;  during  which 
tmie  sailiis  were  made  bv  the  Spaniards,  but 
they  were  beaten  in  with  loss.  Bacon. 

a.  Range ;  excursion. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that 
makes  often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up 
^nd  down,  than  he  that,  like  a  fnifl-horse,  goes 
still  round  in  the  same  track.  l^ke. 

3.  Flight ;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion.    - 

These  passages  were  intended  for  salUes  of  wit ; 
but  whence  comesallthisrageof  wit.'^/;///ffg;/9^«/. 

4.  Escape;  levity;  extravagant  flight; 
frolick  ;  wild  gayety  ;  exorbitance. 

At  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  excursion 
was  esteemed  but  a  tally  of  youth.         fVotiom^ 

T  is  but  a  sally  of  y<mxh.  Denbasn, 

We  have  written  some  things  which  we  may 
wish  never  to  have  thought  on :  some  sallies  aC 
levitv  ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth.        Swift, 

Tne  episodical  part,  made  up  of  the  extrava- 
gant sallies  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Falstaff*s 
humour,  is  of  Iiis  own  invention. 

Sbahpeare  Illusirated\ 

To  Sa'lly.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  an  eruption  ;  to  issue  out. 

The  Turks  sallying  forth,  received  thereby 
great  hurt.  KnoUeu 
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Tha  Dobe  of  some  tumukuous  fight ; 
T^ey  break  the  truce,  and  salty  out  by  night. 

Drydem. 

The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumMt's  call, 

To  taUy  from  one  port,  or  man  one  publick  wall. 

Tate, 

S a' I  L  Y  p  o  R  T. «.  /.  {sally  aiidport. ]   Gate 
at  which  sallies  are  made. 
'    My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort, 
But  that  she  stopp'd  the  tallyport.     CleavtUmd, 

hoM^  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  dvceitful  taUypwt*  / 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Dtnham, 

SALMAuu^NDJ.n.  J.  [Ii  18  said  to  be  cor- 
rupted froip  selon  mongout^  or  sals  a  mon 
^oft!.]  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and 
pickled  herrings  with  oil,  vinegar,  pep- 
per, ai]d  onioQb. 
SAXMCN.  a  J.  IsalmOf  Latin  i  saumon^ 
Frt 'ci.  ;     A  fish. 

The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh- 
water Hsh,  and  is  bred  in  rivers  relat'mg  to  the 
sea,  yet  so  far  from  it  .u  admits  no  tincture  of 
brackishne&s.  He  is  said  to  cast  his  spawn  in 
August :  some  say  tnat  then  they  dig  a  hole  in 
a  safe  place  in  the  gravel,  and  there  place  their 
eggs  \i\  spawn,  after  the  melter  has  done  his  na- 
tural office,  and  then  cover  it  over  with  gravel 
and  stonc£,  and  so  leave  it  to  their  Creator's  pro- 
tection ;  wlio,  by  a  gentle  heat  which  he  infuses 
into  that  cold  elcmeht,  makes  it  brood  and  beget 
life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become  samlets  early 
in  the  spring:  thcv  haste  to  the  sea  before  win- 
ter, both  the  melter  and  spawner* — Sir  Francis 
Bacon  observes  the  age  of  a  salmon  exceeds  not 
ten  years.  After  he  is  got  into  the  sea  he  be- 
comes fiom  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to' 
be  a  44/mma,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  be- 
comes a  goose.  iVattom, 
Toey  poke  them  with  an  instrument  some- 
what liKe  the  salmeti  spear .  Curerv, 
They  take  saltaoft  and  trouts  by  groping  and 
tickling  them  under  tlie  bellies  in  the  pools,  where 
they  hover,  and  so  throsv  them  on  land.  Cartw, 
Of  fishes,  you  tiud  in  irms  the  whale,  dol- 
phin, salmon,  and  trout.  Peacbam, 
SA'LMONTROuT.n. /.  A  tfout  that  h-tf 
some  reyemblance  to  a  salmon* 

There  is  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea 
salmontrouts  as  much  different  from  others,  in 
shape  and  spots,  as  sheep  differ  in  their  shape 
and  bigness,  IValfon. 

Salpi'con.w.  J.  [In  cookery.]  A  kind 
of  farce  put  into  holes  cut  in  legs  of 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton.  Bailey. 

$alsamenta'riou«.  aJJ.  [salsamenttk* 
rtusf  Latin.]    Belonging  to  salt  things. 

Diet. 
Sa'lsifv.  If.  /.  [Latin.]     A  plant. 

Salsify y  or  the  common  sort  of  goatd>eard,  is 
of  a  very  long  oval  figure,  as  if  it  were  cods  all 
over  streaked,  and  ennraven  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  streaks,  which  are  sharp-pomted  to- 
wards the  end.  Mortimer. 
$  A  Lso  a'c  I D.  adj.  [salstu  and  acidtu^  LatJ 
Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness 
and  sourness. 
The  taUoaeidt  help  its  passing  off;  as  lal  prune!* 

FUyer, 
Salsu'cinous.  tf^*.  [salsugOyh2X.'\  Salt- 
isb ;  somewhat  salt. 

Thedtstinaion  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  dis- 
criminated into  acid,  volatile,  or  salsu^inows,  if  I 
may  so  call  the  fugitive  salts  <^  animal  sub- 
staac^  and  fixed  or  akalizate,  may  appear  of 
|nsch  use  in  natural  p|uk>sophy,  Boyle, 
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SALT.  If.  s.  [sa/tf  Gothick ;  fealt,  S«L 

salf  Lat.  st/f  Fr.] 
!•  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  pro- 
perties seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  pungent  sapor :  it  is  an  active 
incombustible  substance:  it  gives  all 
bodies  consistence,  and  preserves  them 
from  corruption,  and  occasions  all  tbe 
variety  of  tastes.  There  are  three  kind« 
of  salts,  fixed,  volatile,  and  essential : 
fixed  salt  is  drawn  by  calcining  the  mat- 
ter, then  boiling  the  ashes  in  a  good 
deal  of  water :  ^fter  this  the  solution  i| 
filtrated,  and  all  the  moisture  evapor- 
ated, when  the  smlt  remains  in  a  drjr 
form  at  the  bottom :  this  is  called  a 
lixivious  salt.  Volatile  salt  is  that  dratvn 
chiefly  firom  the  parts  of  animals,  and 
some  putrified  parts  of  vegetables :  it 
rises  easily,  and  is  the  most  volatile  of 
any.  The  essential  salt  is  drawn  frosi 
the  juice  of  plants  by  crystallizfitipn. 

Jiarra, 

U  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentle- 
ness, virtue  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  saU 
that  seasons  a  man?  Slais/teare, 

He  perfidiously  has  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  ofsalt,  your  city  Rome, 
To  his  wife  and  mother.  Shaktfeart^ 

Since  salts  differ  much,  some  being  fixt,  son* 
volatile,  some  acid,  and  some  urinous,  the  tw« 

3ualities  wherein  they  agree  are,  that  it  is  easUr 
issoluble  in  water,  and  affects  the  palate  with  a 
sapour,  good  or  eviL  Bayltm 

A  particle  oisalt  may  be  compared  to  a  chaos, 
bemg  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  earthy,  in  the  centre^ 
and  rare,  soift,  and  moist,  in  the  circumference; 

2fent4aiu 
Salts  are  bodies  frbble  and  britde,  in  j 


degree  pellucid,  sharp  or  pungent  to'  the  taste* 
and  dissoluble  in  water;  but  after  that  is  evapor- 
ated, incorporating,  crystalixing,  and  forminr 
themselves  mto  angular  figures.  H^oodtvarJL 
%.  Taste ;  smack. 

Though  w«  are  justices  and  doctors,  and 
churchmen,  Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  satt  of  our 
youth  in  us;  we  are  the  sons  ctf*  women.  SSaiu 

3.  Wit;  merriment. 

Salt.0^'. 

I.  Having  the  taste  of  salt ;  as  salt  fish. 
We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  tyet. 

,  Sbaisfaare* 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man*% 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Sbais^tan. 

a.  Impreenated  with  salt- 
Hang  nim,  mechanical  salt  butter  rogne:  I 
will  awe  him  with  my  cudgeL  Shahpemr»m 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  andents,  >h«y 
salt  water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it  in  ksi 
time  than  fre&h  water.  Bacm* 

A  lesp  into  /a// waters  very  often  gives  a  new 
motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  dm 
blood.  Addsim. 

In  Cheshire  they  improve  their  lands  by  let- 
ting out  the  water  of  the  soli  springs  en  them, 
always  after  rain.  Mortitsier, 

J.  Abounding  wHh  salt. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the 
wilderness  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited. 

Jeremiab. 

4.  [SalaXfhzX.']  Lecherous;  saladous. 
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Be  a  whore  still: 
Make  vtu  of  tbv  soli  hours,  season  the  sbves 
For  tubs  and  baths;  bring  down  the  rosenchedL^d 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  aod  the  diet.  Sbakspeare, 

All  tlie  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip !  Sbahfinrc. 

This  new-married  man,  aoproaching  here, 
Whose  /«//  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  most  pardon. 

SbaAiftbrt* 

To  Salt.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  Bea- 
ton with  salt.  t 
If  the  offi^ing  was  of  flesh,  it  was  joli^l  thrice. 

S a'lt-pan. y  n.  s\  \salt  and  pan^  ot pit.l 
Sa'lt-pit.  J     'pit  where  salt  is  cot. 

Moab.and  Ammon  shall  be  as  the  weeciing 
cf  nettles,  4alt'pit/t  and  a  perpetual  desoktion. 

Zepb, 
Cicero  prettily  calb  them  salinas  saiPftMs^ 
that  you  mav  excraa  sak  out  of,  and  sprmlde 
where  you  please*.  ^  Btifon. 

The  stratum  lay  at  about  twenty-five  fathom, 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset's  saH^pam  near*  White- 
haven. ^  H^oHhoiird, 
Sa'ltant.  odj.  Isaltansf  Lat.1  .Jump- 
ing ;  dancing. 
Salt a'tion.  «.  j.  [jrt/te//o,Latin.l 
I.  The  act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  saltathm^  tHehr 
hinder  legs  do  ^  exceed  the  others.      Mrovm, 
«.  ficat;  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hiurt,  you  will  discover 
it  by  its  saUatiw  and  florid  colour.       Whemam. 
SA'LTCATrlf.  J. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usuilly 

call  a  sm)tcit,  made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes 

the  pigeons  much  afl^a  the  place.      Mortimer. 

SA'LTCELLitR.  «.  j.   [j^//  and  ceildr.'] 

Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 

When  any  sak  b  spilt  on  the  table-doth,  shpke 
it  out  into  rhetaJte'tUar,  S%i^t. 

Sh'LTER.n,  /.  [from  j^//.] 

z.  One  who  salts. 

%,  One  who  sells  salt. 

After  tfaele  local  names,  the  most  have  been 
derived  from  ocrapattons;  as  smith,  saJter,  ar- 
mourer. Cmtmdmi, 

Sa'ltern.  ft.  J.  A  «alt--m)rk. 

A  saltcat  made  at  the  taiterns,        Mortimtr, 

Saltinba'nco.  ft.  J.  [saltare  in  banff 

to  climb  on  a  bench,  as  a  mountebank 

mounts  a  bank  or  bench.}    A  quack  or 

mountebank. 

Saltimbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  chsrktans, 
deceive  them :  were  .^op  alive,  the  P)ma  and 
Pon^•neuf  could  not  speak  theur  fallacies.  'Brotviu 

He  play 'd  the /0/r</v^air£0*s  part, 
Transtorm'd  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  ast.  Hudih, 
Sa'ltier.  n.  J.  [joultiere,  Fr.j    Tenrf df 
heraldry. 

A  sa/thr  Is  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Apdri'w^s 

cross,  and  by  some  is  taken  to  be  an  engine  to 

take  u  ild  beasts :  in  French  it  is  called  un  taut^ir: 

it  is  an  honourable  bearing.  Peacbam. 

Sa'ltish.  adj.  [fromW/.]    Somewhat 

salt.  .  .  '        * 

Soils  of  a  saltub  nature  improve  sandy  grounds. 

Af§rtima^, 

8a^ltless.i}46'«  [from /«//.]  Insipid;  hot 

tasting  of  salt. 
S^^LTLY.  adv.  [fromjfl//.]    With  ta«tc 
of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 
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Sa'ltncss.  ff.  /,  [homsait.]    Taste  of 

•  salt. 

Salt  water  passing  through  earth,  through  ten 

vessels,  one  within  another,  hath  not  lost  its  j«/i» 

iwtfijso  a8tob«com«  poubl^ ;  but  drained  through 

twenty,  become  fresh.  Bacom. 

Some  tl^ink  their  wits  havebetfn  asleep,  except 

they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  {»^uant  and  to 

the  quicj^:  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be- 

;  .twejBn  sqltnfts  and  bitterness.  .  ,    -^^m* 

SALg-PE'TRE.   If.   S.    [joJ  pHTiSy  t^.   iUl 

petre,  Fxench.]     Nitre. 
'  Kitre,  or  saltpetre^  having  a  ertsdeand  windy 
-    spirit,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  suddenly  dilateth. 

B^fom, 

Nitre  or  saltpetre^  in  heaps  of  earthy  has  been 

extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to 

*  •  bo  kept  from  rainu  Lfksm 
SALVABiaiTY.   ;?.  i.    [from  JuAlMI^^J 

Possibility  of  being  received  to  everlast- 
ing life.  ,        . 

Whv  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  vgue  i^^a|nft 
the  sal^abillty  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  pur 
wish  that  all  should  be  damned,  but  those  of  our 
particular  sect  ?  Dtcmy  of  FUty^ 

SAXVABEE.  adj.  [from  j«/vo,  latin^J 
Possible  to  be  saved. 

Our  wiki  fancies  about  God's  decreet  have  in 
event  reprobated  more  th«n  those  decrees^  and 
have  bid  fair  to  the  danming  of  many  whom 
those  left  satvmbie.  Dteay  of  Piety. 

S  A 'l  V  A  G  E .  adj.  [stnthtagey  Fr.  setvaggio^ 
Italian,  firom  j/V-f^,  Lat.]  Wild ;  rude  ; 
cruel.  It  is  now  spoken  and  .written 
javage,     . 

May  the  Essextaa  plaint     .    .    > 
Prove  as  a  desert,  and  n^n^  t£tr«  nuUce  stayi    . 
But  tavage  Deasts,  or  men  as  vUd  as  they.  « 

HTaUer. 

A  savage  race  inur*d  to  blood.  Dryitm. 

Salva'tio!#.  w.  /.  [from  satvo^  Lat] 
Preservation  from  eternal  death  j  reac- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
,  As  life  and  death,^  mercy  and  wrath,  are  nut- 
ters of  undeisunding  or  knowledge,  all  medfs 
salvatiok,  and  all  men's  endless  perdition,  are 
things  io  .opposite, 'that  whosoev^  doth  affirm 
the  one  mus^ntfcessarily  deny  the  other^  jpookir. 

Him  the  most  High, 
Wrap'd  m  a  balmy  cloud  whh  winged  steeds, 
'  Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive:  to' waUc  with  God 
High  in  saivatkn^  and  the'dimes  of  bliss,  '  ^ ' 
Exempt  from  death.  MUtotu 

Sa'lvatory.  ;f. /.  [/fl/x«f/ei>«,Fr.]    4 
place  where  any  thing  is  j)rc8erved.     - 
I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation* 
phantasy,  and  memory,  in  what  saivatorie*  at  re- 
positories the  species  of  thingspastare  conserved. 

•     Hale. 

SALU'BRIOUS.  adj.    isalubrisy  Latin.] 

.    Wholesome ;     healthful :    promoting 

health.       .         •  • 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Sa/itbriaui  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.       * 

Salu'brity.  ».  V  [from  ja/tiMoujJ} 
Wholcsomcnessj  h^althfulncss. 

Salve,  ff.  /.  [This  word  is  originally  and 
*  properly  ja/ft  which  having  saivei  in 
the  plural,  the  singular  in  time  was  bor- 
rowed from  it :  fealj:,  Saxon,  undoubt- 
edly from  ja/vujy  Latin.] 

I.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  tO  wounds 
and  hurts ;  an  onplaster. 
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'  Lief  us  Kcrice»  my  spT*r<ign,  to  provUe 

Jk.  m/m  fbr  any  sore  that  may  betide.      Shaiip, 

Sleep  is  ptin  s  easiest  /o/tv,  aiuUJoth  fullU 
iAU  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.,  J)$/tMt, 

Go  ttudy  salw  and  treacle^  ply 
'  'Yoor  tenant's  leg^ or  hu  )ore«eye.-  >  Ckavefand. 

•  Thejroyal  sword  thus  drawn/ b£k -cur 'd  a 

wound. 
For  which  no  other  saivt  couldhave  beeii  found. 

Walter. 
.   Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

skin; 
Tlie  suif  eons  soon  despoU'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  tal/^tts  they  cure.  Drjdsn,  • 

a.  Help ;  remedy. 

If  they  shaU  excommunicate  me,  hath  the 
doctrine  of  meekness  an/  $alvt  for  me  then  \  * 

ToSalvb.  v. a.  [salvo f  Latin;  or  fix)m 

th«  noun.] 
i«  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied. 
Many  skilM  leeches  him  abide, 

To /a/v«  his  hurts.  Spenser, 

*  It  ^MHild  be  to  little  purpose  (en  them  to  saivt 
the  wound,  hyniaking  protesutions  in  dis^mce 
of  Iheir  own  actions.  Hmker, 
.   The  which  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 

The  loog-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperature. 

a.  To  help  ;  to  remedy. 

Some  seek  to  nht  their  blotted  name 
,  With  others  Uot,  'tiU  all  do  taste  of  shame. 

Sidney, 
Our  mother^tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is 
both  ftill  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough 
for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most 
bare  and  barren  of  both;  which  default,  when  as 
seme  endeavoured  to  salve  and  cure,they  patch- 
ed op  the  holes  with  rags  from  other  languages. 

Sviifi, 
5«  To  help  or  taye  by  a  saltfOy  an  excuse^ 
or  reservation. 

Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved:  they  do 
it  but  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest.    Heoker, 

My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  salve  my 

Is  Fulvu's  death.'  Sbahpeare, 

The  sdioolmen  werelike  the  astronomers,  who, 
to  salve  phaenoroena,  framed  to  their  conceit  ec- 
eentricks  and  epicycles;  so  thev,  co/«/tvthe  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  had  devisea  a  great  number  of 
itrange  posttiona.  ^  Baion. 

There  must  be  another  state  to  make  up  the 
inequalities  of  this,  and  salve  all  irregular  a[^ar- 
aices.  AUerbury, 

This  conduct  might  give  Horace  the  hint  to 
My,  that  when- Homer  was  at  a  loss  to  bring  any 
difficult  matter  to  an  issue,  he  laid  his  hero  asleep, 
and  this  salv^  all  difficulty.  Broome, 

4.  [from  iii/vo,  Lat.]  To  salute.  Obsolete. 
TYax  stranger  knim  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salved  them ;  who  nought  again 
Him  answered  as  courtesy  became.  Spenser, 
Sa'lver.  n,  J.  [A  vessel,  I  suppose,  used 
at  first  to  carry  away  or  save  what  was 
left.]  A  plate  on  which  any  thing  is 
presented. 

He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  portable  volume', 
.that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  on  a 
single  pU;c^  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of 
spectatots  ao  Id  be  as  accevuble  an  entertain- 
ment for  liic  iiidies,  as  a  Wv/r  of  sweetmeats. 

Addison, 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  sa/vtrs  ring, 

From  soup  to  iwett  wine,  J'ape, 
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SjfLFO,  n,  /.  {.from  5ahf9  Jvrty  Latin,  a 
•formuied  in  granting  any  thing:   as 
^ahjo  jure  put -n^  Ao  exception ;  a  rescrv- 
atfon ;  ^t\  fXcUr:e. 

They  admit  insnyWvoo, cautions,  and  reserv* 
atlotis,  3D  a»they  cross  not  -the  chief  desizn. 

Kitig  Ckarttr, 
'  It  will  be  hard  if  he  cannot*  bring  himself  oC 
at  last  with  some  sal^  or  distinction,  and  be  bis 
own  confessor.  VEstrange* 

If  othsrs  of  a  more  serious  turn  join  with  us 
deliberately  in  their  religious  profossions  of  loy- 
alty, with  anv  private  salvoes, ot  evasions, . they 
would  do  well  to  consider  those  maxims  in  whica 
all  casuists  are  agreed.  Additm^ 

Sa'lutari>jess.  «.  /.  [from  salutrnnJl 
•  Wholcsomeness;  quality  of  contribuUn|^ 
to  health  or  safety. 
SA'LUTARY.  adj.  [saluta$re,  Fr.  //j/u. 
//jr/j, Lat.] Wholesome ;  healthful;  safe; 
advantageous^;  contributing  to  health  or 
safety. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues,  are  dry  and 
clean ;.  and  so  mor^  saluiary  as  more  elegant. 

Hay. 
It  was  want  of  faith  in  our  Saviour's  country- 
.  men,  which  hindered  him  from  shedding  among 
them  the  salutary  emanatloos  of  his  dirine  vir- 
tue; and  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there, 
because  df  their  unbelief.  Bent  ley. 

S A  L  u  T  a'  r  1  o  N .  ».  /.  {salutation^  Fr.  /a/w 
tatiOf  Lat.]  The  act  or  style  of  salut- 
ing; greeting. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  saiut.ition  to  the  morn.  Shdu, 

Thy  kingdom's  peers 
Speak  my  Sitht.ttion  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine. 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland!      ^  Shakspeare, 

On  her  the  angel  hall 
Bcsto^v'd,  the  holy  salutatioH  used. 
To  blest  Mary.  Milioa. 

In  ail  poblick  meetings,  or  private  addresses, 
use  those  forms  of  sa/utjtioM^  reverence,  and  de- 
cency, usual  amongst  the  most  sober  persons. 

r«y/tr. 
Court  9nd  sute  he  wisely  shuns; 
Nor  bhb'd,  to  ser\'ile  salutalions  runs.    Dryden, 
^oSalu'te,  «x/.  a,  Isalutop  Lat,  jaltser, 

French.] 
I.  To  greet ;  to  hail. 

The  golden  sun  salwies  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Oallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'ring  coach.  SbaJt» 

One  hour  hence 
ShaU  salute  yoOr  grace  of  York  as  mother.  Slak, 
%,  To  please ;  to  gratify. 

Would  I  had  no  oeing. 
If  this  salt/te  my  blood  a  jot :  it  fkints  met 
To  think  what  follows.  Sbaisfior^ 

3.  To  kiss. 

Salu'te.  If. /.  [from  the Tcrb.] 
I.  Salutation  ;  greeting. 

The  custom  of  praying  for  those  that  siieezt 
is  more  ancient  than  these  opinions  hereof:  se 
that  not  any  one  disease  has  been  the  occasion 
of  this  salute  and  deprecation.  Browit^ 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salutsy 
Hail  highly  favoured,  among  women  blest !  Ms/i, 
Continual /o/at/^i  and  addresses  entertaininf 
him  all  the  way,  kept  him  from  saving  so  great 
a  life,  but  with  one  gbnce  of  his  eye  upon  the 
paper,  'till  he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he 
#as  stabbed.  S^utk. 
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t  AJl  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  sa^ 
haei.  of  oor  three  friends.  Addi$<m» 

%,  Aki&s. 

There  cold  tahdes^  but  here  a  lover*s  kisl 

RoicoiMthon, 

Salu^ter.  yf.  J.  [fromia/c</r.]    lie  who 

nluUs. 
Saluti'ferous»  adj,  [saiuttfir^  Latin.] 
Healthy ;  bringing  he;»lth. 

The  king  coramaodcd  him  to  go  to  the  south 
ef  France,  Dclreving  that  nothing  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  restoring  of  his  farmer  vigour 
tkan  the  gputle  sslntifeniu  air  of  Moatpelier. 

Dennis, 

SAME,    adj*    [_jamOf   Gothick ;  sammof 

Swedish.} 
rS.  Not  dififerent ;  not  another ;  identical ; 
being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

Misoy  as  nntefully  as  her  rotten  voice  could 
vcter  kf  set  forth  the  lamg  sins  of  Araphialus. 

Sidney* 
The  tenor  of  man*s  woe 
Holdi  on  the  same,  Miittm, 

Th*  ethenal  vigour  is  in  all  the  samti 
And  cv^rv  soul  is  fiU'd  with  equal  flame.  Dryd, 
tf  kself  had  been  coloured,  it  would  have  trans- 
Bitted  afl  visible  olgects  tinctured  whh  the  same 
cohmr  ;  as  we  see  whatever  is  beheld  through  a 
ccdoured  ghss  appears  of  the  same  colour  with 
■  the  gtauES.  Jiay, 

The  merchant  does  not  keep  money  by  him ; 
^t  if  you  consider  what  money  must  be  lodged 
in  the  banker's  hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the 
«nvr>  Locke. 

^  Tbejtfwfplant  produccthas  jreat  a  variety  Of 
juices  as  there  ii  iu  the  same  animal.  At'butbn§t, 
%*  That  which  was  inpntioiied  before. 
Do  b>it  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 
Wbo^ends  his  blood  his  country  lo  relieve. 

DattieL 

Sa'meness.  n.  /.  [from  same.'\ 
1,  Identity ;  the  state  of  being  not  an- 
crther ;  not  different. 

Di^i^nce  of  persuasion  in  rhattcr?  of  religion 
may  easily  fall  out,  where  there  is  the  sameness 
«f  duty,  alhgiance,  and  subjection.     K,  Charles, 
^a-  Undistinguishable  resemblance. 

If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things 
may  be  as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  em- 
ployments went  to  pirliamentmen*s  friends. 

Siviji. 

Sa'mlet.  «. /.  \ja!monetf  or  salmonict.'\ 
A  little  salmon. 

A  sahnon,  after  he  is  ^ot  into  the  sea,  becomes 
^rom  a  sam/et,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to^e  a 
fabnon,  in  at  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a 
{oose.  Walton, 

Sa'mphire.  ms.  [saint  Pierre^  Fr.  rtth- 
mumj  Lat.]  A  plant  preserved  in  pickle. 
This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the 
locks  near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed  by 
the  salt  water.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  pick- 
ling, and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  Miller, 

Half  way  down 
Hsngsone  that  gathers .rtfiw^^/r^.-  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

Shakspeare, 

Sa'mple.  n,  s,  [from  example.'\  A  speci- 
men ;  a  part  of  the  whole  shown,  that 
juHpmcnt  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 

He  entreated  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and 
he  himself  would  bring  them  a  sample  of  the  oar. 

Raleigh, 

I  have  not  engaged  myself  xq  any :  I  am  not 

loaded  with  a  fuU  cargo:  't  is  sufficient  if  I  bsin^ 

»  sampU  of  some  gooUs  in  this  voyage.    Drjdeit, 


San- 

I  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  1  h6p^ 
more  fully  to  discuss.  IVtcdwarlL 

Determinations  of  justice  were  very  sumuiaiy 
and  decisive,  and  generally  put  »n  end  to  the 
vexations  of  a  law-suit  by  tnc  ruin  both  of  plain- 
tiffand  defendant :  travellers  have  recorded  some 
jai»//r/ of  this  kind.  Addison* 

From  most  bodies 
Some  linle  bits  ask  leave  to  flow ; 
And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll. 
Bring  up  a  sample  of  the  wlu^e.  Priot, 

ToSa'mple.  i;.a.  To  show  something 
similar.  Ains^uorth4 

Sa'mpler.  If./.  [^4r^w//tfr,  Lat.  whence 
it  is  st^metimcs  written  tamplarJ]  A 
pattern  of  work  ;  a  piece  worked  by 
young  girls  for  improvement. 

0  love,  why  do'st  thou  in  thy  beautiful  sampler- 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  set  out,  wnich 
is  impossible  ?  Sidsuy, 

Fair  Philomeb,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind.  ShaJk, 

We  created  with  our  needles  bcrh  on<»  flower. 
Both  on  one  samtlar,  sittine  on  one  cv:shion; 
Both  warbling  ot  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorp'rate^        ^  Shakspeare,, 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife's  wooL 

Miltoff* 

1  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 
jointed  baby4  Pepe, 

Sa'saelv^,  ad/,  [sanabi/is,  Lat,']    Cura- 
ble ;  susceptive  of  remedy  ;  remediable- 
S  A  N  A  't  I  o  N .  «.  J.  IjanatiOf  Latin.]     The 
act  of  curing. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  ifyou  have  , 
np  probable  hope  ofsamatim,  cut  it  offouickly. 

Wiseman* 

S  a'n  ATI  V  ^,adj,  [from  iaxo^Lat.j  Power- 
ful to  cure ;  healing. 
The  vapour  of  coltsfoot  hath  a  sanative  vhtue 
.  towards  the  lungs.  Bacon, 

SA'NAiivtNEss.  If.  J.   [from  janaUve.l 

Power  to  cure. 
S A N' ci  I F I c a't ion.    9t,  j.   [sanctificot'tott^ 

Fr.  from  sanctificot  low  Latin.]    • 
X.  The  state  of  being  freed,  the  act  of  free* 
ing  from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

The  grace  of  this  scuictifcation  and  life,  which 
was  first  received  in  him,  might  pass  from  him  to 
his  whole  race,  as  malediction  came  from  Adam, 
unto  all  mankind.  Hooker* 

%,  The  act  of  making  holy ;  consecration. 
The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  de- 
voutly adores  and  kisses  it :  after  this  follows  a 
long  prayer  for  the  sanctjfication  of  that  new  sign 
of  uie  cross.  Still  ing  fleets 

S A* SCT I FiEK,  ft,  J,  [from  janctijy,}  He 
that  sanctifies  or  makes  holy. 

To  be  the  sanetijier  of  a  people,  and  to  be  theit 

God,  is  all  one.  Derhamt, 

To  SA'NCTIFY.  v.  a.    ijanctijien    Fr. 

janetijfc9,  Latin.] 
I.  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

For  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  sprinkling  the  un- 
clean, sanctifetb  to  the  purtfying  of  the  flesh,  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Hebrew's, 
a.  To  make  holy. 

What  actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of 
thought  whidi  reiines  and  sanctiftes  a  virtnoua 
man?  AddUosu 
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3.  *ro  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

The  gorocl,  by  not  making  many  things  un- 
clean, as  the  law  did,  hath  sanctified  those  things 
■cneraJly  to  all,  which  particularly  each  man  to 
hunscif  must  lanfti/y  by  a  reverend  and  holy 

*^       -J  ^  .  .  ^<^^^' 

1  hose  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
send  upon  me  are  so  much  the  more  welcome, 
«$  t  means  which  his  mercy  hath  $anct\fud  so  to 
ooc  as  t«  make  me  repeat  of  that  unjust  act. 

in.  11.  -^^^ar  C^^rUs, 

1  nose  external  thmgs  are  neither  parts  of  our 
devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  di- 
rect  causes  of  jt;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased 
to  move  us  by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and 
to  sMiaify  these  sensible  helps  to  higher  pur- 

PST*  .  sLtb. 

4-  To  make  free  from  guilt. 
-^^^^J^^^^  ™*°»  amat'd  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  \zm9.  DryJtm. 

5-  To  secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,/tf«*///f«  the  Une.  Pope, 
S  A  irc  T  fM  o'N  10  us.  adj,  [from  sanctimonia, 
Laun.  J  Samtly  ;  having  the  appearance 
of  sanctity. 

A  sametimomtus  pretence,  under  a  pomp  of 
form,  without  the  grace  of  an  inward  integrity, 
wdJ  not  serve  the  turn.  VEstranf. 

Sa'nctimon Y.  H.  /.  [sanctimoma,h2X\n.1 
Holmcss;  scrupulous  austerity;  appear- 
ance of  holiness. 

•If  simctimeny^  and  a  frail  vow  between  an  er- 
rant Barbarian  and  a  supenubtle  Venetian,  be 
not  too  hard  for  my  wit,  and  aU  the  tribe  of  hell, 
thou  Shalt  enjoy  her.  Sbaktbeare. 

Her  pretence  u  a  pilgrimage,  which  holy  un- 
dertaking,  with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  ac- 
•*»?F^<*-  Slakspeare. 

There  was  great  reason  why  aU  discreet  princes 
shpuU  be*  are  of  yielding  hasty  belief  to  the  robes 
^tMstOimany.  Ralcigb. 

SA'NCTroN.  «.  J.  l^anctlon,  Fr.  sanctlo, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to 
any  thing  its  obligatory  power ;  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ihavekiirdaslave, 
And  of  his  blood  caus'd  to  be  mix'd  with  wine: 
Rll  every  man  his  bowL    There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in. 
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,  In  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  serene  and  pure. 

Mdtw. 
SA'NCTiTy.  n.  s.  [sanctitoj,  Latin.] 
I.  Hohness;  the  state  of  being  holy. 
At  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend.  SbaHtMrt, 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  /tf»<r*//y,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent.  Miltm* 

a.  Goodness ;  the  quality  of  bcint  eodd  • 
purity;  godliness.  6Jfwa» 

This  youth 
1  rehev  d  with  such  sanctity  of  loVc, 
And  to  hu  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devStion.  Sbahp. 
It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romajk 
that  their  empire  had  not  more  mcreased  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms  than  the  sastctity  of  their 
«n»nn««-  ^  MdislZ 

3.  Saint  5  holy  being. 

About  him  all  the  saneilths  of  heav'n 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  reccfv'd 
Beautude  past  utt'rance.  Milim 

To  Sa'nctu ARISE.  n,.tt.  ihomsanetuan\ 
To  shelter  by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 
Not  m  use.  • 

Noplace  indeed  should  naurder  sMnetmarise. 

SA'NCTUARY.  ;f. /.  r/^«r/i^>^f fSX 
^  -  •        '  itin.J 


A     •        1        ....  '^'*  Jottton, 

-^iiist  the  pubUck  sanctions  of  the  peace, 
1*  ith  fates  averse,  the  rout  ia  arms  resort,      * 
To  force  theur  monarch.  f        bryden. 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  ofGod' 
to  stamp  an  oUiquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

•D     L    I  i.  South, 

iSy  the  laws  of  men,  enacted  by  civil  power, 
prautude  is  not  enforced;  that  is,  not  enjoined  by 
the  sanction  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
penon  that  shall  not  be  found  cratcful.     Soutb. 

The  saiisfkctions  of  the  christian  life,  in  its 
present  praaice  and  future  hopes,  are  not  the 
mere  raptures  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  strictest  pro- 
fessors of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of  their 
^^7'       .  IFatts. 

IJiii  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an 
oath:  It  IS  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be 
a  man  v»f  honour.  Swift. 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  is  only  yet 
aprhratc  work.  Baker, 

a.  A  law ;  a  decree  rAtificd.     Improper. 

*T  is  tlie  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 
Each  other  to  assist  ia  vih£t  they  can.  Dcnbam. 
Sa'xci n  uufc.  ».  X.   [tioiii  janctiuy  Lat.] 
iioilat&^>  goodness;  saintiiness. 


sanctuariumy  Latin,  j 
I.  A  holy  place;  holy  ground.    Kroperly 
tht  penetralia^  or  most  retired  and  awful 
part  of  a  temple. 

Haviijg  waste  ground  enough, 
bhall  we  desire  to  raze  the  samctuofjt 
And  pilch  our  evils  there  f  Sbah^ar^ 

They  often  plac'd  ^^^'^ 

Wlthm  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.  Miit 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute' 
nothing  to  the  happiness  of  die  country  who  onlr 
•crve  God  m  die  duues  o£  a  holy  Uft,  who  a^ 
tend  his  sanctyary,  and  dally  address  his  eood^ 
"^  jSgers. 

»•  A  place  of  protection;  a  sacred  asy- 
lum :  whence  a  sanctuary  many  one  who 
takes  shelter  in  a  holy  place. 

Come.myboy,we>viUto/a«rftrtfry.   Sbai^. 

1  H  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary^ 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  rig"hr. 

Oft  have  I  heard  ofsanciuaty  men;  '''" 

Birt/fljfteary  children  ne'ef  ^tiU  now.    SbaJbs, 

We  fled  to  Beveriey,  where  he  and  divers  of 
his  company  registered  Uiemsclves  sanctuary 
men.  Bacon 

Howsoever  the  sanctnary  man  was  protected' 
from  his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctn^ 
ary  should  not.  Bocom. 

3.  Shelter;  protection. 

What  are  die  buUs  to  ^c  fro^  or  the  lakes 
to  the  meadows?  Very  much,  says  the  frog ;  for 
he  that  8  worsted  will  be  sure  to  take  sai^tlary 
in  the  fens.  VEstranvt 

The  admirable  works  of  paindng  were  maSe 
fuel  for  the  fire ;  but  some  reliques  of  it  took 
/aiw/iwry  under  ground,  and  escaped  the  com- 
mon destiny.  '^        brydn. 

SAND.  n.  /.  Isand,  Danish  and  Dutch.] 
I.  Particles  of  stone  not   conjoined,  or 
stone  broken  to  powder. 

That  finer  matter  called  sand,  is  no  other  than 
very  smaU  pebbles.  Woodward. 
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Here  i*  th'  tandt 
Thee  I II  rake  up,  the  post  untanctified. 
Hark,  the  ficul  firfkiwers  do  pursue  i 
The  santU  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life : 
Her^muat  I-atay,  andhere  toy  life  must  end: 

Shjhjtearf. 

Sinv^ath  always  its  root  in  clay>  and  there  be* 

■o  veins  of  Miriany  great  depth  wuhin  the  eartJi. 

CiSiktgfof  more  caper  to  rescribe,  kin^  Phitip 
ahtw^  him\he  diflerence  betwixt  the  ink  box 
wndsoMih&tt  ^  ITozvel. 

Ilouicksilver  be  put.  into'  a  CDntenient  glass 
vessel,  and  that  vecsel  exactly  topped,  and  kept, 
lor  ten  Weeks  in  a  sand  furnace,  whos^  heat  may 
l>e  constant,  the  corpuscles  that  constitute  the 

Skksilver  wiUj  after  innumerable  re^olotions, 
so  cwnneaed  to  one  another,  that  they  wtll 
ag^pear  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder.'     •    .Sfyft. 

£ngag'd  with  money  bags,  as  bold 
JU  men  with  sand  bags  didf  of  old.       HitMrat, 
The  force  of  water  casts  gold  out  from  the 
bowels  of  mountains,  and  exposes  it  amon;^  the 
mttdf  of  rivers.  Drydtn^ 

Shells  are  found  in  the  great ioiu/  pit  at  Wool-' 
nich.  Woodward. 

Cella  and  I,  the  other  day, 

Walk'd  o'er  the  sand  hills  to  the  sea.        Prior, 

Sk  parrcn  country  covered  with  sands. 

Most  of  his  army  being  slain,  he,  with  a  few 

«f  his  friends,  sought  tp  save  themselves  by  fliriit 

««e]rthedtserti»M£r.  J8jia//«. 

Her  sons  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lyblan  sands,  Milton. 
So,  where  our  wild  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
"Wheel  throbgn  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
'  Tear  up  the  samite  and  sweep  whole  plains  awaj 
The  hdpless  traveller,  wiih  wiW  sunrise, 
lees  the  di^r  de«trt  all  around  him  rise, 
iUdsmothtx*dintl|t  dusty  whirlwind  dies.  _ 

AddhoiH 

Sa'n  D  AL.  If.  i.  IsanJaief  Fr.  sandalmm^ 

Latin-l    A  loose  shoe. 

Thus  sung  the  uneouth  swain  to  th*  oaks  and 

rills, 

Wlule  the  stiU  mor&went  out  with  sandals  grey. 

Milton, 
Fk-ora  his  robe 
flowiHghtinefiable:  his  harp,  his  ouivef, 
And  Lycian  bow,  are  gold:  with  golden  lamb^ 
His  feet  are  ahod.  ,     .,      ^^    Prior. 

The  sastdds  ofcelesualmold, 
fledg*d  with  ambroeial  plumes,andrichwith  gold» 
Surround  her  feet.,  Po^. 

Sa^ndahak.  fus.  [^sandara^yVr,  sanda-^ 

raca^  Latin.] 
f .  A  mineral  of  a  bright  colour,  not  much 
unlike  to  red  arscnick.  Bail^> 

%.  A  white  gum  oozing  out  of  the  junipcr- 

trcc.  ?^^^' 

Sa'noblind*  adj.  [landwd  blind.]  Hav- 
ing a  defect  in  the  eves,  by  which  small 
particles  appear  to  fall  before  them. 

My  true  b^otten  father,  bemg  more  than 
taiMimdf  high  grarelblind,  knows  me  n<^ 

Sbaksjbeare, 

Sa'wbbox  Tree.  n.  /.  IburOf  Latin/J  A 
plapt.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  if  suffer- 
ed to  remain  on  'till  they  arc  fully  ripe, 
burst  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  vio- 
lent explosion,  making  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol,  and  hereby  the  seeds 
are  thrown  about  to  a  considerable  di- 
stance. These  seeds,  when  green,  vomit 
and  purge,  and  arc  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  a-kin  to  nux  vomu4i*    Mi//er> 
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Sa'nded.  adj.  [from  sand.1 
I .  Covered  with  sand  ;  barren. 

In  weU  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  Ilea. 

MortimeTm 
The  fiver  pours  along 
Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  comes; 
^Then  o'er  the  sanded  vaUey  floating  spreads. 

Tbomsoftm 
i'.  >farked  with  small  spota;  variegated 
.  with,  dusky  specks. 

My  hounii  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind* 
.So  fleiy'd,  so  sandrd^  and  their  heads  are  hung  ' 
.  With  ears  that  sweep -away  the  moioingdew.* 

abaksptar^. 


Sa'nderling.  «.  s.  A  bird. 


pewets,  and 
Carrt»m 


We  reckon  coots,  sastdgrlings, 

mews. 

Saunders,  n.  j.    [santalam^  Latin.]    A 

precious  kind  of  Indian  wood,  of  which 

there  are  three  sorts,  red,  yellow,  and 

green.  Bailey. 

Aromatize  it  with  sanders,  ff^isemakm 

&A'ndbver.ii. /. 

That  whi(;^our  English  glassmen  call  samdewrp 

tnd.the  French,  of  whom  probably  the  naipe  wa« 
orrowed,  suindever,  is  that  recrement  that  is 
made  when  the  materials  of  j^ass,  namely,  sand 
and  a  fixt  Kxiviate  alkali,  havm^  been  first  baked 
together,  atfd  kept  long  in  fusion,  the  mixtur# 
.  casu  tip  ^he  superfluous  salt,  which  the  work- 
men atterwards  take  off  with  ladles,  and  1^  by 
.  as  little  worth.   .         "  JSoyle* 

S  a^n  D I  s H .  adj.  [from  sand.^    Approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  sand ;  loose ;  not 
close ;  not  compact. 
Plant  the  tenii'ifolia's  and   ranunculus's   in 
'  fresh  sandisb  earth,  taken  from  under  the  turt 

Evelyn* 

Sa'ndstone.  n.  s,  [sand  and"j/o«/.]  Stone 
of  a  loose  and  friable  kind,  that  easily 
crumbles  into  sand. 

Grains  of  gold  in  sandstone^  from  the  mine  of 

Costa  Rica,  which  is  not  reckoned  rich;  but 

every  hundred  weight  yields  about  an  ounce  of 

gold.  Woodxvard. 

S a'n  d  V.  adj.  [from  sand  ] 

I.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shaltows  and  of  flats.  Simi. 

Safer  shall  ke  be  on  the  sandy  pbins, 
Than  where  casdes  mounted  stand.  Sbahpearr- 

A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy^  that  tx*^ 
vellers  are  fain  to  carry  water  on  theur  camels. 

BrofVon^ 

Roogh  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough 
Nor  to  the  caule  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o*er-alxmnding.  Philifr^ 

O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 

9*  Consisting  of  sand;  unsolid. 

Favour,  so  bottomed  upon  the  sstndy  founda- 
tion of  personal  respects  only,  cannot  be  long 
lived.  Bacom, 

Sane. adj.  [samu^  Lat.]  Sound ;  healthy^ 
Bajnard  wrote  a  poem  on  preserving 
the  body  in  a  sane  and  sound  state. 
Sang.    The  preterit  of  sing. 

Then  sang  Moses  and  Israel  this  song  unto 

the  Lord.  Exodus* 

Thee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first.  Milt, 

Sanguj'ferous. ^4/*  [sangtuferfl^Xin.'l 

Conveying  blood. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  the  nerves  is  brandw 

ed  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  thtt 

chec2u,  whose  /MrgwjfiTw  vessels  it  twists  about. 
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iAfTGTjmcA'Tioir.  tu  i.  [som^U^ttkmf 
Fr.  ^tntguis  and^rwy  Latin.]  The  pro* 
dnction  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the 
ch)*1e  in  the  blood* 

fsmce  the  lunst  are  the  chief  instmmciit  d 
tmnrinjicvtlamy  the  animal  tliat  has  that  orjan 
£iuT:y  can  never  have  the  vita)  juices,  derived 
fxom  the  blood,  in  a  good  sute.  ArMmwi, 

Asthmatick  penons  have  voracious  appetites» 
ind  comequentlv,  for  want  «f  a  ii^tantvifctt* 
ficmj  are  leucophlegmatick.  Arkutifimi. 

Sa'n  G  u  I F I E  H .  n.  J,  [jangvu  and  fatiot 
Latin.]     Producer  of  blood. 

IKtterslike  choler,  are  the  best  trngw/Urt^ 
and  also  the  best  febriiu{es.  J^Uyer. 

To  S  a'n  g  u  I  i'  y .  V.  II.  Isanguis  and  fadoy 

.    Latin.]    To  produce  blood. 

At  the  same  tune  I  think,  I  command:  in  in- 
ferior faculdet,  1  walk,  see,  bear,  digest,  samni* 
fff  and  camify,  by  the  power  of  an  individual 
aouL  ./fa//. 

Sa'ngui If  AR  Y.  adj,  {sapi^MaritUf  Latin  ; 
langmnaife^  Ff.  from  jwtjuitf  Latin.] 
Cruel ;  bloody  |  murderous. 

We  may  not  propagate  religioa  by  wars,  or  by 
/AifwtMrjf  pentcuttontto  (brce  consciences. 

The  scene  is  now  more  *mtg»inan^  and  fuller 

of  actors:  never  was  such  a  confused  mjrfterious 

dvil  war  as  this.  Howti, 

Passion  transforuM  us  into  a  kind  of  savages, 

and  makes  us  brutal  and  tiimguinary,      Broomt, 

8a^ncuika&y.  ff. /.  IsafiguU^Laxm,^  An 

'    herb.  Ainj*wortb. 

S^fvovivz.adj,  liitn^fii  Fr.  J4mguineusf 

from  sangmsy  Latin!] 

X.  Red;  having  the  colour  of  blood. 

TbisfeUow 

trpbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 

'    Saying*  the  tas^vine  colour  of  the  leaves 

Pid  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 

Sbaitpeare, 
A  stream  of  nect*rou$  humour  issuing  flow*d 
MMrnme.  MiiUm, 

Ihre  Ti^pbone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  h^  imnguint  gown.  Drydn^ 

Her  flag  aloft,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wintH 
And  toMiuine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  nre: 
The  weaver,  cbarm*d  with  what  his  loom 
design'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire.   Dry  J, 
t.  Abounding  with  blood  more  than  any 
other  humour:  cheerful. 

The  diolerickfell  short  of  the  lei}gevity  of  the 
sa^*hu,  Brvwn, 

Though  these  faults  differ  in  their  complexions 
as  sanrmine  from  Ynclancboly,  yet  ihey  are  fre- 
quently united.  Ctnfcrimient  vf  the  Tongue. 
3,  Warm  ;  ardent ;  cohtident. 

A  set  of /a«^V  tempers  ridicule,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fopperies,  all  suck  apprehensions.   Swift, 
Sa'n  g  u  1 NS.  n.  s,  [from  sanguu.}    Bluod 
cotoor. 

A  griesly  wound. 
From  which  fbrth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gox%,  blood 

thick. 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stam'd  around* 
AM  in  deep  samginnt  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 

rairy  Qf/itft* 
Sa'hguikeness.  >  n,  j-  [from  j6/ijM/;r^.] 
Savcui'nit  Y.     J     Ardour ;  heat  ot  ex- 
pectation ;    confidence.     SaHguimtj  is 
perhaps  only  used  by  S<wlft. 

Rag^  or  phrensy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps 
Satural  couftte,  ot  fimdnmtts  ef  Umper  m 
VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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ctbcis:  hot  true  Tabur  it  If  not,  tf'lt  kiMWi  not 
as  weu  to  suier  as  to  do.  r  hat  mind  is  truly 
gre«t,  and  only  that,  which  sunds  above  th* 
power  of  all  eztrinsick  violence ;  whichkeep  sii- 
self  a  distinct  principetity,  iadqtend'-nt  upon  the 
outward  man.  Jh^a^  tf  ?/«*w, 

1  rexy  much  distrust  your  mgvirHy,    Swift, 

Sakouj'neous  mdj,  Ijqngui^.cus.LdV.n', 
Mnguin^  French.] 

X.  Constituting  blood. 

This  animal  of  Plato  tontakieth  t/>t  only  i^m^ 
guiMfMs  and  reparable  partidas,  but  is  mikle  up 
of  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries.  hr^vNi. 

%•  . abounding  with  blood. 

A  plethorick  consdtutkm, in  which  true  Mood 
abounds,  is  called /«t|^«oM.  ArkmihmH^ 

Sa'vhkdhim.  ff.  s.  [sjntdrium^  La.in.] 
The  chief  council  among  the  Jew.-?,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  elders^  over  whom  the 
higl»  priest  presided. 

Sa'niclb.  m.  I.  [jamcUf  Fr.  smnictdap 
Lat.  1    A  plant. 

SACNIES  w.  J.  [Lat.]  Thin  matter;  serous 
excretion. 

It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  with- 
out other  matter  than  a  Uttle  /owiV/.    fTueman, 

Sa'nious.  adj.  [from  janUj.]  Running  a 
thin  serous  matter,  not  a  well  digested 
pus. 

^  Observing  the  ulcer  saniousy  T  proposed  diges- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain. 

fflsewmn, 

Sa'mity.  «. /,  Isanitasf  Latin]  Sound- 
ness of  mind. 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  iMiiy  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosp*ro\uly  delivered  of. .  Skthfitmt* 

Sank.    The  preterit  of  w/i>. 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  to  Zehnan* 
had  opened  some  great  floodgate  of  son«ir» 
whereof  her  heart  could  not  abide  the  vi<jeat 
issue,  she  sani  to  the  cround.  Sulnty, 

Our  men  followed  uiem  close,  took  two  ships, 
and  gave  diven  others  of  their  siiips  uieir  death? 
wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they  t^mk  and  pe- 
rished. Btm. 
SANS.  prep.  [French.]  Without.  Out  of 
use. 

Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  evencfiil  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
SoM  teeth,  saju  eyes,  mu  taste,  tmnt  every 
thuig.  :ibMksieart. 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  (^  sense* 
Sank  witchcraft  coiUd  not.  Sbahpfart* 

SAP.  n.  /.  Lr«P«>  Saxon }  sapy  Dutch.] 
The  vital  juice  of  plants ;  the  juice  that 
circulates  in  trees  and  herbs.  "^ 

Now  sucking  of  the  tap  of  herbs  nost  sweet. 
Or  of  the  dew,  which  ^et  on  them  does  lie, 
Mow  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet. 

Though  now  tl»is  grained  face  of  mine  be  hJj  * 
In  /^-consuming  winter's  drixsledsnow. 
And  all  tiie  conduits  o(  my  lilood  fio^e  up.      ' 
Yet  hath  my  night  •f  life  some  memory,  iiaksp^ 

Wound  the  bark  of  our  fruit-ti  ees, 
X«e«,  being  over-prood  wiii.  tap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confo-*nd  itself.  Sbakt. 

H  is  pr ese  nee  had  inf us'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  $jp.  JMUtiim 

The  sap  which  at  tlie  rout  is  bred 
In  trees,  throuih  aU  0e  boughs  is  spread.  H^Mr. 
G 
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iTegetablcs  conrfst  of  the  same  ptrts  with  ani- 
mal substances,  spirit,  water,  salt,  oil,  earth;  all 
which  are  contained  in  the  tap  they  derive  ftom 
the  earth.  AfMm^. 

To  Sap.  v.  /I.  [^a//^,  Fr.  aa/^/arj?,  Ital.J 
To  undermine ;  to  subvert  by  digging ; 

to  mine.  .,,^   a    . 

Their  dwellings  were  sapb  tf  by  floods, 
Thcirhouses  fell  upon  their  tiowsnoldjods.  uryd, 
r©  Sap.  v.  «.    To  proceed  by  mine  ;  to 
proceed  invisibly.  ^   . 

For  the  better  security  of  the  troop?,  bom  as- 
faults  are  carried  on  by  tapping,       ^        TatUr, 

In  vain  may  heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rave, 

If  secret  gcdd  tapt  on  from  knave  to  knave.  Pop*, 

Sa'pphire.  ». /.  [sappbirus^  Latin:  so 

that  it  IS  improperly  written  japbire*] 

A  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 

SapBire  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour.  JVoodiMrd, 

In  enroll'd  tuffs,  flow*r$purfled,blue  and  white, 

I/ike  tapbire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery.  Sbaktp, 

He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rofy  hue, 
And  on  the  tapbire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

jB/acJkmore. 
That  the  /o^AiWshould  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous,  and 
many  other  fabulous  stories  of  gems,  are  great 
arguments  that  their  virtue  is  equWalent  to  thcur 
value.  f^"'f'*- 

Sa'pphirine.  adj.  IjappbinntUf  h3Un.j 
Made  of  sapphire ;  resembling  sapphire. 

She  was  too  sapbirhe  and  clear  for  thee ; 
Clay,  flint,  and  jet,  now  thy  fit  dwellings  be. 
'  .  Domm€, 

A  few  grains  of  shell  silver,  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  powdered  crystal  gU«,  havmg  been 
kept  three  hours  *m  fusion,  I  found  the  coUquat- 
cd  mass,  upon  breaking  the  crucible,  of  a  Jj«iy 
/tf*Air»/»e  blue.  .    ^    _     -oj^f' 

SATID. ^4/.  [i^iiw, Latm.l  Tasteful; 
palatable ;  making  a  powerful  stimula- 
tion upon  the  palate.  . 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  xa/«f,do  raise 
the  mud  with  their  feet.  Btwn, 

The  most  oily  parts  are  not  separated  by  a 
slight  decoction,  'till  they  arc  disentanded  from 
the  wits;  for  if  what  remains  of  the  subject,  af- 
ter the  infusion  and  decoction, be  continued  to  be 
boiled  down  with  the  addition  of  fifesh  water,  a 
fat,  sapid^  odorous,  viscous,  inflammable,  frothy 
water  will  coiutantly  be  found  floatmg  a-toj>  of 
the  boiling  Uquor.  Arlmtbmot, 

Sapi'dity.  I  «. /.  [from //2//V/. J    Taste- 
Sa'pidness,  J     fulness  j  power  of  stiaau- 
latine  the  palate. 

As  for  their-taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  aur, 
neither  can  it  be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  thtf 
body,  of  that  clement  is  mgusiiblc,  and  void  of 
aXLtapuiity^     .  ^  -Broti;*. 

inapidnat  bek>ng  not  to  the  mercurial  prin- 
ciple ot  vegetables  and  animals,  it  will  scarce  be 
discriminated  from  their  phlegm.  Moyle, 

Sa'pience.  II.  i.  {japienceiVr..  sapUntia^ 
JLat.1  Wisdom;  saeeness;  knowledge. 
By  /apUiuc,  1  mean  what  the  ancients  did  by 
philosfltohy;  the   habit  or  disj)osition  of  mind 
which  nnporteth  the  love  of  wisdom.        Grew, 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust. 
The  ton*  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance ; 

Butthey  whom  thou,great  Jove,by  doom  unjust, 
J)id*st  to  the  top  of  honour  earst  advance; 
They  now,  puft  up  with  's  deignfiil  insolence, 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.  Spenjer, 
King  James,  of  immortal  memory,  among  all 
the  loven  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human 
.  sapience,  accomplished  at  ThwbaW's  his  own 
days  on  earth.  H  ution. 


S  A? 

Because  cnterpriies  guided  by  ill  coniB^  httjp 
equal  success  to  those  by  the  best  judgment  con- 
ducted, therefore  had  violence  the  same  externsJ 
figure  with  sapienee.  Jia/eigb, 

Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  pis  father  in  him  *ooe. 

O  sov'reign,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise !  of  operation  West 
To  sapience,  MiUcti. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 
Thoueh  perhaps  amone  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 
Still  has  gratitude  and /«/»««*, 
To  spare  the  fdks  that  give  him  ha  pence.  Srctfl. 
Sa'pient.  adj.  Ijapienj,  Latin.]    Wise  ; 
safte. 


There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.  MiUom. 
Sa'pless.  adj.  Isaploojf  Dutch.] 
1.  Wanting  sap ;  wanting  vital  juice. 
Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vme. 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 
'  Sbakspear*. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits* 

Denbawt, 

This  single  stick  was  fuU  of  «ap;  but  now  in 

vain  does  art  tie  that  withered  bundle  of  twig:« 

to  its  sapless  trunk.  S^vift, 

a.  Dry  ;  old ;  husky. 

If  by  this  bribe,  well  plac'd,he  wouU  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir.  Drydets. 
Sa'pling.  n.  J,  [from  /«/.]    A  young 
tree ;  a  young  plant. 

Loc^  how  I  am  bewitch'd;  behold,  nunc  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  saplings  witherM  up.      Sbahp. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  (quaint.  Miltcm. 

A  sapling  pme  he  wrench'd  from  out  the 
ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryd, 

What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oat  ?  Sv<i/i. 

Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  hb  wife's  vig'ious 
>  hand 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command.  King* 

Sapon  a'ceous.  if  adj.  [from  japof  Latin, 
Sa'ponary.       S       soap.]      Sopy;   re- 
sembling soap ;  having  the  qualities  of 
soap. 

By  digesting  a  solution  of  salt  of  tarur  with  ott 
of  aunonds,  I  could  reduce  them  to  a  soft  sa^» 
ary  subsunce.  ifoyAf. 

Any  mixture  of  an  oily  substance  with  salt, 
may  be  called  a  soap:  bodies  of  this  nature  are 
called  saponaceous,  Arbutbnot^ 

SAPOR,  n,  J,  [Latin.]    Taste;  power  of 
affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being 
to  be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust,  which 
cannot  be  admitted  in  air.  Brown. 

The  shape  of  those  little  particles  of  matter 
v^Ich  distinguish  the  various  sapors,  odoursy  and 
colours  of  bodies.  tVattSm 

Sapori'fick.  <?4^*.  isaporifiqueyTr,  sapor 
and  facioy  Lat.]     Having  the  power  to 
produce  tastes. 
Sa^ppinkss.  h,  s.    [from  sap^.'i     The 
state  or  the  quality  of  abounding  in  sap  ; 
succulence ;  njiciness, 
S  A '  p  p  Y .  adj,  [fron>  jap.  ]  • 
I.  Abounding  in  sap ;  juicy ;  succulent- 
•     The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembl'mg  juice. 
Were  turn'd  to  moisture  for  the  body's  use» 
.    Supply  mg  humours,  blood,  and  nourishmeat« 
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Attire  dienselves  witn  Uooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  Fbimi, 

The  green  heat  thr  ripe,  and  the  ripe  give  ire 
to  the  green;  to  which  the  bigness  cf  their 
leaves,  and  hardness  of  their  stalks,  which  con- 
tinue -moist  and  *a^  long,  doth  much  coatri- 
hute.  Mortimer. 

».  Young ;  not  firm ;  weak. 

This  young  prince  was  brought  up  among 
iturses,  till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years : 
«^en  he  had  passed  this  weak  aind  safPy  *gef  he 
was  committed  to  Dr.  Cox.  Haywari, 

8 a'&  a  b  a  n  d  .  ff .  J.  [carabandef  Spanish ; 
jarabande^  Fr.]  A  Spanish  dance. 

The  several  modibcations  of  this  tune-pbying 
quality  in  a  fiddle,  to  play  preludes,  sarabandi^ 
j^s,  and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the 
instrument  as  the  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer.  ArbutbifU, 

SARCASM.  «.  /.•  [sarcoime^  Fr.  sareas^ 
mujf  L3lU]  a  keen  reproach ;  a  taunt ; 
aefbe. 

Sareaswu  of  wit  are  transmitted  in  stoiry. 

Cover ametU  tftbe  ToMgtie, 

Rgoice,  O  ^otmg  man,  says  Solomon,  in  a  se- 
vere eareaxm,  m  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thv  heart;  but  know  that  for  these 
things  God  will  bring  th«e  into  judgment. 

When  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  It 
is  bravely  done,  it  b  one  way  of  giving  a  severe 
reproach ;  for  the  words  are  spoken  by  way  of 
tarcaswn,  or  irony.  WatU, 

Sarca^stical.)  adj.  [from  sarcasm.'] 
Sarca'stick.    5     Keen  J  tounting ;  se- 
vere. 

What  a  fierce  and  unreastick  reprehenaon 
would  this  have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of 
the  world,  and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  re- 
ceive from  Christ  ?  Soutb, 
Sarca^sticallv.  adv,  [from  sareas" 
tick.]    Tauntingly;  severely. 

He  asked  a  Uuly  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  whe- 
ther the  women  or  tnat  country  used  to  have 
any  children  or  no?  thereby  eareaititaUy  re- 
proaching them  for  misplacing  that  affection 
opon  brutes,  which  could  only  become  a  mo- 
ther to  her  child.  Sowtb, 
Sa^rcenet.  If.  S'  [Supposed  by  5iiirarr 
to  he  jericum  saracemcumflaX,]  Fine 
thin  woven  silk. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
material skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  areen  sarcenet 
flap  for, a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
purse?  -  Soahpeare, 

If  they  be  covered,  thoueh  but  \nth  linen  or 
eartenet^  it  intercepts  the  effluvium.        Brvum, 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  sUks,  and  under  sarcemtt  sweat.  Dry. 

She  darts  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers. 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or  with  ^miliar  airs 
Her  fan  will  pat  the  dieek ;  these  snares  disdain. 

Gay. 

To^K^KCLZ.  v.a>  [sarcIeTf  Vv,  sareulof 
Lat.3     To  weed  corn.  Ainswortb* 

SaRCoce'ls.  tt.  s,  [tf'ttf^  and  xiixii;  sarco^ 
eeU^  Fr.]  A  fleshy  excrescence  of  the 
testicles,  which  sometimes  grows  so 
large  as  to  stretch  the  scrotum  much 
beyond  its  natural  size.  ^uincj. 

Sarco'ma.  ».  J.  [<roi^ju«.]  A  fleshy 
excrescence,  or  lump,  growing  in  any 
part  of  the  body»  especially  the  nos- 
Uili*  Bailey. 
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Sarco'^hacous.  adj\  leapt  and  9«V-3 

Flesh-eating ;  feeding  on  flesh. 
Sarco'fhagy.    17.  /.    [<m>^  and   f^ym] 
The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

There  Was  no  sareopbagy  before  the  flood ; 
and,  without  the  eating  ofnesh,  our  fathers  pre* 
served  themselves  unto  longer  lives  than  tiieir 
posterity.  Brrum* 

Sarco'tick.  «.  s.  [from  ot»{f ;  sarcotiqucf 
Fr.]  A  medicine  which  flUs  up  ulcers 
with  new  flesh  ;  an  incamative. 

The  humour  was  moderately  repressed^  and 
bnathed  forth;  after  which  the  ulcer  incamed 
with  common  sarcotiJts^  and  the  ulcerations 
about  it  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tutiN 

fvheman, 

Sarcul ACTION.  «.  s.  \sarcultUf  Latin.] 

The  act  of  weeding ;  plucking  up  weeds. 

Diet. 

SVRnfNE  StoneX  ''' i^f^J^J}  "^ ^^' 

Sa'rdius.  3       ^'°"«^^°^- 

He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon,  like  ajasper  and 

M  sartSne  stone.  Kevelations. 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stones^:  the 

first  row  shall  be  a  sartHus.  Exodus* 

Sa^rdonyx^  «.  X.  A  precious  stone. 
The  onyx  b  an  accidental  variety  of  the  a^ 
kind;  't  u  of  a  dark  homy  colour,  in  which  is  a. 
plate  of  a  blui^  white,  and  sometimes  of  red : 
when  on  one  or  both  sides  the  white  there  hap« 
pens  to  lie  also  a  pbte  of  a  reddish  colour,  the 
jewellers  call  the  stone  a  sardonyx.    Woodward* 

Sarjc.  n.  /.  [fcyjik.  Sax.] 

X.  A  shark  or  shirk. 

a.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  a  shirt. 

Flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open* 
and  their  sarks  over  their  waistcoats.  Arbatbnoi. 

Sarn.  h.  j.  a  British  word  for  pavement , 
or  st^ping-stonesy  still  used  in  the  sapic 
sense  in  Berkshire  and  Hampshire. 

Sa'rplier.  n. /.  [jur/iV/itfTtf,  French.]  A 
piece  of  canvas  for  wrapping  up  wares ; 
a  packing-cloth.  Bailey* 

Sa'rrasine.  n.  s.  [In  botany.]  A  kind 
of  birthwort.  Baiiey. 

Sa^rsa.  )  If.  /.  Both  a  tree  and 

Sarsafare^lla.(     an  herb.      Amsw. 

Sarse.  n.  /.  [perhaps  because  made  of 
sarcenet.  ]    A  sort  of  fine  lawn  sieve. 

BaUty. 

To  Sarse.  v.  a.  [sasser^  Fr.]  To  sift 
through  a  sarse  or  searse.  Baiity. 

Sart.  17.  /.  [In  agriculture.^  A  piece  of 
woodland  turned  into  arable.      Baiiey. 

Sash.  n.  /.  [Of  this  word  the  etymolo- 
gists give  no  account :  I  suppose  it 
comes  ^m  sgacbcy  of  sfavoirf  to  know^ 
a  stub  worn  being  a  mark  of  distiac* 
tion ;  and  a  sasb  window  being  made 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
being  seen.] 

I*  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction ;  ^ 
silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the 
army. 

a.  A  window  so  formed  as  to  be  ki  up 
and  down  by  pullies. 

She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sasb  ; 
The  window  b  her  proper  sphere.  S^infl. 

She  broke  a  pane  in  the  sasb  yriD^kow- ^wt 
looked  into  the  yard.  Sw/i. 

C  8 
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'S'A'sRoojr.  m.  /.  A  kM  of  lather  ituffiaf 
pot  into  a  boot  for  the  wearer's  ease* 

Amsvjortb, 
Sassafras.  «•  J.   A  tree.    The  wood  it 

aaedidnal. 
Sat.    The  preterit  of  ///. 
The  picture  dtfw  Venus,  that 
For  which,  men  say^ihe  goddess /«#» 
Was  lost,  'till  Lely  from  your  k>ok 
i^tin  (hat  glorious  image' to<4L  WJUw, 

I  answered  not  the  Rehearso*  because  I  Joiew 
the  author  /«#  to  himself  when  he  dMw  th'^  pio» 
ture»«iid  was  the  very  Bays  of  his  iwn  farce. 

fiATA'NfCAL.l   adj.   [from  SaUM^  the 
Sata'nick*   I     prince  of  hell.]   Devil- 
ish ;  infrma^ 

The  faint  tatmUi  host, 
Defcnme  scarce.  Mtltm^ 

Satchel.  If.  ^  [se€keifGtrmkn\  aueu* 
hiSf  Lat.  Perhaps  beUer  jacM.}  A 
little  hag :  commonly  a  bag  used  by 
lehooiboys. 

The  whihinf  schoolboy  with  h!s  tMthet^ 
And  shhiing  moraine  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwittingly  co  school.  Shmhp—re, 

Schoolboys  lag  with  s^bds  is  thei^  bands.  ^ 

Swift* 
To  Sate.  v.  a.  [saitOf  Lat.]    To  satiate ; 
to  glut ;  to  pall  I  to  feed  beyond  na- 
tural desires. 

5^«^  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange.akeration  in  me.  Milhm* 

'  Mow  will  their  bodies  stript 
Enrich  the  victors,  while  the  vultuTes  s^ie 
Their  maws  with  full  repast  ?  *  FbUipu 

Thy  useless  strennh,  mistaken  king,  empk^, 
5Wm  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy.  Frtwr, 
Sa'tbllite,  ir.  i.  \_jaUiieSf  Lat.  sateiUttf 
Fr.  This  word  is  commonly  pmnounc- 
ed  in  prose  with  the  e  mute  in  the  plu- 
TaK  as  in  the  singular,  and  is  therefore 
only  of  three  syllables ;  but  Pofe  has  in 
the  plural  continued  the  Latin  form^ 
and  assigned  it  four ;  I  think,  improper- 
ly.] A  small  planet  revolving  round  a 
laiger. 

Four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five 
•bout  Saturn,  called  their  tateUltti,  Ltke* 

The  smaUest  planets  are  situated  nearest  the 
sun  and  each  c«ier;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn, that  are  vSstly  greater,  and  have  many  *««- 
ttlliUt  about  them,  are  wisely  removed  to  the 
extreme  i egiena  of  the  system.  Bailey, 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
"Why  Jove's  taUlUut  are  less  than  Jove  ?   Pi/r. 
8ATBLLi'Tious.ii^'.[fix)m  jo/ri^j,  Lat.] 
Consiftine  of  satellites. 

Their  aoudky  and  opacity,  and  their  taUlU' 

ihui  attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the  sun, 

suad  their  rotations  aboot  their  axis,  Cre  exactly 

the  same.  Cbeymt, 

To  SATIATE.  V.  a.  [/a/w,  Latin.] 

X.  To  satisfy ;  to  fill. 

Hiose  smells  are  the  most  grateful  where  the 
degree  of  heat  is  small,  or  the  strength  of  the 
smell  allayed;  for  these  rather  woo  the  sense 
»      than /oAm/^  it.  *        Batm, 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  /«- 
Hated  gam ;  and  men  in  trade  aeldom  think  of 
laying  out  their  money  upon  land,  'till  their  pro- 
fit has  brought  them  in  more  than  their  trade 
can  V  cU  employ.  LuSe, 

1  he  loosen'd  winds 
H  If  I'd  high  above  the  clouds;  'till  all  their  force 
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Cansnm^d,  her  rav'soos  jtws  th*  earth  satiafe 
ckift'd.  PtlU/u. 

41  To  gflut ;  to  pall ;  to  fill  beyond  na« 
toral  desire. 

Whatever  novelty  presents,  children  are  pre- 
sently eager  to  have  a  taste,  and  are  as  somi  /a- 
aw#«iwithU.  LofkK 

He  may  beMlM#<^,  but  not  satisfy'd.  NorrU, 

3.  To  gratify  desire. 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 

although  they  should  be  iotiaud  with  my  blood. 

King  Cbarlu, 

4.  To  saturate ;  to  impregnate  with  at 
much  Si%  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 

Why  does  not  nit  of  tartar  draw  more  water 
out  Of  the  air,  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  but  for  warn  of  aa  attractive  force 
a^r  it  is  satiated  mvih  water  ?  NrtvUn, 

Sa^tiate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Glut- 
ted ;  full  to  satiety.  When  it  has  v/ith^ 
it  seems  a  participle  i  when  0/^  an  ad- 
jective. 

Our  generals,  reth'd  to  their  estacesr 
In  life's  cool  evening,  satiaU  ^applause, 
Kor  think  of  bleeding  ev'n  in'l|pnswick*s  cause. 

Ffe. 
Kow  may'rs  and  sfarieves  all  hush'd  and  »a*r 
tiateXajf 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day.  Pofie, 
Sati'ety.h.  i.  Isatsetajf  Lat.  tatietty  Fr.] 
Fulness    bgyond   desire   or  pleasure; 
more  than  enough;  wearisomeness  of 
plenty;  state  of  being  palled  or  glutted- 
He  leaves  a  ahallo#  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the 
deep. 
And  with  ssti*ty  seeks  to  ^piench  his  thzrsc 

Sbiaktfearem 
Nothing  more  jeafous  than  a  favourite,  espe- 
cially towai^ds  the  waining-time  and  suspect  of 
satiety,  Wottim,, 

fn  all  pleasures  there  b  satiety:  and  aftev 
they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth.  Haktvo. 

lliey  satiate  and  soon  fill. 
Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  di- 
vine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  nilMfy. 

Milfn. 

No  action,  the  usefclness  of  which  has  made 

it  the  matter  of  duty,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 

continual  pursuit  oS^  withoot  loathing  or  satietym 

SotitU 
The  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest. 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress-*d. 

Sa'ttk.  «. /.  [jatiftf  Fr.  dra^o  di  setan^ 
Italian  ;  statin^  Dutch.]  A  soft  close 
and  shining  silk.  • 

Upon  her  body  she  wore  a  doublet  of  sky* 
colour  satin,  covered  whh  plates  of  gold,  and  ae 
it  were  nailed  with  precious  stones,  that  in  it 
she  roiffht  seem  armed.  SUaiy^ 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen. 
Of  Florence /a/iM,fiower'd  with  white  and  green« 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  grideno* 

Drydtm. 

Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace. 
Became  black  satim  flounc'd  with  lace.      Swifim. 

Lay  the  child  carefully  in  a  case,  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  blue  satin,  Arbntbnoi^ 

SATIRE.  «.  J.  [iatirOf  anciently  satura^ 
lat.  not  from  satjrus^  a  satyr ;  jatirr^ 
Fr.]  A  poem  in  which  wickedness  ot 
folly  is  censured.  Proper  jatire  is  dit- 
tinguis^ied,  by  the  generality  of  the  re- 
l3caionS|£rom  a  lampoon  which  i$  aimed 
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against  a  particular  pereon ;  biit  tbey  are 
too  firtquently  confoanded :  it  hM  9M 
before  the  object.  y, 

Hedartt  to  nag  thy  praises  in  a  cBm« 
V^a^  vice  triumphs,  tad  virtue  b  •  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  drsw  the  picture  of  thy  mind, 
Is  taSyr  •n  the  most  of  humao  Iqnd.       DryJeMft 

My  verse  is  satire:  Dorset,  leod  your  ear. 

And  pacrooise  a  muse  you  canool  fear.    YWyy* 

Sati'rical.  )  A^*.  \jatirktut  Lat.  sati' 

£  A  T 1  'r  I  c  K .    )  riqutj  Fr.  from  satireJ] 

I,  Belonging  ^o  satire ;  eipplpyed  in  writ- 

inirof  invective. 

Tou  must  pot  think,  that  a  ssiyrUk  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words.  Rcjcom. 

What  human  IpQd  des^e;,  and  yi\ax  they 
shun, 
Jlage,  MSiibns,  pieasures,  mi])otence  of  will, 
Sh^  this  S9tirkml  collection  iill.  Dryirm. 

a.  Censorious ;  severe  in  lanjruage. 

Standers,  sir ;  for  the  tatiricml  sbve  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their  faces 
jrewrmkled^  *  Sbahptare, 

He  that  hath  a  t^tirUat  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  others  memory.  i^Mmr. 

On  me  when  dunces  are  tatirici^ 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyrick.  Svftfi* 

Sati'rically.  ad*v.  (from  satiricai.1 
With  invective;  with  intention  to  cea- 
•orc  or  vilify. 

He  applies  them /«#lrt^a//y  (o  some  cxsstoms, 
and  kinds  dTphOosophy ,  which  he  arraigns.  Dryd, 

Aa'tibist.  ff. /.  [from  4tf/*rr.]  One  vyho 
writes  satires.   * 

I  first  adventure,  follow  nve  who  lis^ 
And  be  the  second  £n^s|h  satirtjf,  Hall» 

^ydierly,  in  his  writm|s,l^  the  slurpest  <«- 
tyritt  of  hu  time;  hut,  in' his  nature,  he  has  i|U 
Ote  softness  of  the  tenderest  dispositions:  hi  hjs 
writings  he  is  severe,  bol4»  undert^kin|;  in  his 
Mtore  gende,  modest,  inolTenslve.      CrativUU, 

AH  vain  pretenders  have  been  constantly  tt^e 
topidu  d  the  moat  candid  tatyruU^iioiA  the 
Codrus  of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boile^u. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  lus  lay ; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay  t 
Bleat  satyristf  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true^ 
As  show  4  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too.  Po^, 
7«  S  a't  I R I  z  B •  V.  fl.  [sfitirizery  Fr.  from 
satire''\  To  qinisure  as  in  a  satire* 

Covetoumess  is  deKribed  ae  a  veil  cast  fiver 
the  tnte  OKaning  of  the' poet,  which  was  to  x^- 
|vr/^  W  fifodigatity  and  voluptuousness.  Dryd, 

Should  a  writer  nngle  out  and  point  lys  raillery 
at  particular  persons,  or  tstttixe  the  mis^bl^, 
he  night  be  sure  of  phasing  a  great  part  of  his 
leaders ;  but  must  bft  a  very  ill  man  if  he  could 
please  mmsi^.  '  AdJuM. 

^  insist  ihat  my  lion's  mouth  W  not  deffled  with 
fcaikUl ;  ftr  1  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  re^ 
^ile  the  human  spedes,aod  satiriMt  l^s  batters. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  6t  disthi- 
fimfaed  vkes^as  to  praise  well  a  inaa  of  distin- 
guished vircaes.  Svfjfl, 

Satisf  a'ctiom.  «.  i.  [saihfaetUi  Latm  \ 
iatUfaethntVx.'X 

J.  The  act  of  pleastng  to  the  {uH,  or  sUt^ 

of  being  pleased.     ^       ,,     ,  " 

Run  over  the  circle  oC  eaxthlj  pleasures,  and 
kad  aoc  God  secured  a  man  a  sohd  pletiure  from 
^own  actions,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain 
ilbat  pleasure  was  not  satisfoftitH.  Ssutk* 

|,  '3(*iic  act  of  pleasing. 
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The  mind,  having  a  power  to  1JU|P«;*  ^be  ^ 
•  ecutioo  and  saiitfaetion  of  any  of  itt  o*"*^^* 
at  Ubtity  to  consider  the  objects  of  them.  x.««ir. 
I.  The  state  of  being  pL-ased. 

T  b  a  wretched  seiitfactivi  a  revengeful  man 
takes,  even  in  bslng  hijlifa,  provided  his  enemy 
go  for  company.  -f  UsSrMgi. 

^  There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  dear, 
and  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  with 
satis/actim  enough  to  themseWes,  raise  a  ^it^^ 

4.  Ij^elea^  fron^  suspense,  uncertainty,  or 
uneasiness;  conviction. 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  f 
—What  satitfattioa  can  you  have  f         Sbaksp, 

5.  Gratification;  that  which  pleases. 
Of  cv*ry  nation  each  illustrious  name, 

Such  toyv  ss  these  have  cheated  into  frme ; 

Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtam 

The  windy  tatitfutin  c£ihe  brain.   ^    Drydem, 

6.  Amends ;  atonement  for  a  crime ;  rt* 
compeose  for  an  injury. 

Die  he  or  justice  must;  unless  for  hua 
Some  other  able,  agfl  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid /««w/wf««»,deadi  for  death.    Miliatn 
Satisp  a'ct  £  V  e.  adj^  Isatufiiciusf  Latm.J 
Giving  satisfaction. 

By  a  final  end  satitfactive  discernment  of  wth, 

we  lay  die  last  effects  upon  the  «rst  cause  of  aU 

thuigs.  '  Sfwiu 

SAtisPA'CTORiLV.  fl^.  Ifrom  sathfac 

tory^    So  as  to  content. 

BcKonius  hath  been  more  ratisfhctortly  expf- 
rimentaU  not  only  affirqajngthat  chameleons  feed 
on  fli^but  upon  exenteration  he  found  these 
soimals  in  their  bellies.  Bnvm* 

They  strain  their  memory  to  antwer  him  *s- 

tijfi^torUy  unto  all  his  demands,  Dsghy, 

Satisfa'ctorinbss.  If./,  {fmoi  satU» 

fiutorj:\    Power  of  satisfying  5  power 


of  gtTiug  content.  , .  ^  . 

Tfc  incompleatncss  of  the  feraphick  low  s 
happiness  m  his  fru^ioi^s,  proceeds  not  from 
their  want  of  satitfadoriness^  but  his  want  of  an 
entire  possesuon  of  them.  -o*?*^. 

SatispVctory,  adj.  {satirfactoire^  Fr. 
s4itijfaetiUf  Lat.] 

X.  Giving  satisfaction  I  ghring  content.    _ 
An  intelligent  American  would  scarce  take  it 
for  a  satisfa^ry  account,  if,  de^ring  to  learn  ouf 
architecture,  he  shoi^d  he  told  thft^pOl^was 


architecture, 

a  thing  supported  by  a  b^sis. 
1.  Atoning;  making  amenda. 


L9ckfy 


Anu)st  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption 
and  salvation,  by  tlie  sathfaetvy  and  meritorious 
death  and  obedie^c  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  Oodt 


Sat»ders9iu 
isfitufyiref  Fr.  satu'^ 


Jesus  9^rist. 
To  SA'TJSFY.  11U « 

^rso,  Latin.] 
X.  To  coptent;  to  pjcasc  to  suck  a  degree 
as  that  nothing  more  is  desired. 
'A  goo4  wn  ihall  be  satisfy  fcom  himself. 

Jrr&veTotm 

l^tathMt   My  boy  has  done  his  duty. 
^  ■'•  Addison* 

a.  To  feed  to  the  filV 

who  hath  caused  it  to  ram  on  the  earth,  to  /«- 
tisjy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  causa 
t£e  bud  of  the  tender  tree  to  spring  forth  ?  7*^. 

I  will  pursue  and  divide  the  spoil :  my  lust  shall 
be  satisji*d  upon  them.  '**5^' 

The  righteous  eateth  to,  the  tatisfiin^  of  his 
touT.  Frpverku 

3.  To  recompense  ;  to  pay  to  content^ 

Hf  H  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied^ 
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And  T,  delivering  you,  am  saiisfitJt 
And  therein  do  account  niTfelf  well  paid.  Sbak, 
4.  To  appease  by  punishment. 
Will  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  iinite  to  infinite 
Tn  punisb'd  man,  to  sathfy  his  rigour. 
Satisfied  nercr  ?  That  were  to  extend 
Hit  sentence  beyond  dust  nd  Nature's  law. 

Milton. 

$,  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  au8« 
penae. 

Of  many  tmngs  useful  and  curious  you  nay 
toth^  yourselves  in  Leonard!  de  Vinci;  Drya, 
Tnis  I  would  willingly  htiothJUd  in,  whether 
the  soul,  when  it  thinks  thtis,  separate  from  the 
body,  acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly 
with  it?  Loch, 

6*  To  convince. 

He  declares  himself  tatufied  to  die  contrary, 
in  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.  Drydt/u 
When  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  Sody. 
what  can  there  put  a  stop  and  saiitfy  the  mind 
that  it  i^  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  is  tatitjud 
(hat  body  itself  can  move  into  it  ?  Locke, 

The  standine  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Goapel  are  in  uemsefares  most  firpa,  solid,  and 
tati^mg,  AtUrbury. 

To  Sa'tisfy.  v.  n. 
I.  To  give  content, 
a.  To  feed  to  the  ftill. 
3.  To  make  payment. 

By  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give  or  take, 
they  estimate  the  value  of  other  things,*and  m- 
i'ufy  for  them:  thus  silver  becomes  the  measure 
of  commerce.  X^och, 

S A^T u  R  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [from  sattiraie.']  Im- 
pregnable with  any  thing  till  it  will  re- 
ceive no  more. 

Be  the  figures  of  the  salts  never  so  various,  yet 
if  the  atoms  of  water  were  fluid,  they  would  al- 
ways so  conform  to  those  figures  as  to  fill  up  all 
vacuities;  and  consequently  the  ^vatcr  would  be 
iaturahU  with  the  same  quantity  of  any  salt, 
which  it  has  not.  Grrw. 

Sa'turant.  adj.  [from  jaturans,  Latin.] 

Impregnating  to  the  ftll. 
To  SATURATE,  v.  a,   [saturo^  Latin.] 
To  impregnate  till  no  more  can  be  re- 
ceived or  imbibed. 

Rain-water  is  plentifully /<z/i/r«/A/  with  terre- 
strial matter,  and  more  or  less  stored  with  it. 

Wetdward. 

His  bodv  has  been  iiilly  sahtrated  with  the 

fluid  of  lignt,  to  be  able  to  last  so  many  years 

without  any  sensible  diminution,  though  there 

are  constant  emanations  thereof.  Cbeyne, 

Still  night  succeeds 
A  soften*d  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam.  Thomson* 

Sa'torday.  n,  J.  [fjctepj-baerc,  or 
j-arcpnf  bscj,  Sax.  according  to  Ftntf^ 
goHy  from  factcjT,  a  Saxon  idol  5  more 

?robabIy  from  Saturn y  dies  Satumi,'\ 
*he  last  day  of  the  week. 
This  matter  I  handled  fully  in  last  Satvrday*t 
Spectator.  AddUon, 

Satu'rity.  «.  /.  [saturitaji  from  saturo^ 
Lat.]  Fulness ;  tne  state  of  being  satu- 
rated ;  repletion. 
SATURN,  jf.  /.    {iotumcf  Fr.  iaturntUy 

Latin.] 
I.  A  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system: 
supposed  l)y  astrologers  to  impress  me- 
lancholy, dulness,  or  severity  of  temper. 
The  tmallust  plancu  lurc  placed  nearest  the 
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tun  and  eadi  other;  whereas  Jupiter  and  5<r» 
ivrm^  that  are  vasdy  greater,  are  wisely  removed 
to  the  extreme  regions.  Bentlcy. 

From  the  fax  booads 
Of  utmost  S^Otirtt,  wheeling  wide  his  round. 

Tbomsm^ 

1.  [In  chymistry.]  Lead. 

Sa'tu RHINE,  adj,  [saturmnus^  Lat. satur^ 
nieny  Fr.  from  Saturn.']  Not  light ;  not 
volatile ;  gloomy ;  grave ;  melancholy  s 
severe  of  temper :  supposed  to  be  born 
under  the  dominion  of  Saturn . 

I  ma^r  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the 
mercurial  and  tatumime:  the  first  are  the  gay 
part,  the  others  are  of  a  more  sober  and  solemn 
turn.  Adduon, 

Satu'rnian.  adj.  [saturnim^ljzt.']  Hap- 
py ;  golden  :  used  b)r  poets  for  times  of 
felicity,  such  as  are  f^gned  to  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
Th' Augustus,  bom  to  bring  ««toniJiAi  dmes* 

SATYR,  n.  s.  [satyrus^  Lat.]  A  sylvan 
god :  supposed  among  the  ancients  to  be 
rude  and  lecherous. 

Satyrt,  as  Pliny  testifies,  were  found  m  tim^ 
past  m  the  eastern  mountains  of  Indin.  Ptachtmu 
Sa'tyriasis.  If,  /.  [finom  sat^r.] 

If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful,  it  breeds  «  ta^ 
x'taiis^  or  an  abundance  of  seminal  lymphas. 

floyer.. 
SATAGE,  adjo  \,sam}age^  Fr.  sehaggio^ 
Italian.] 

1.  Wild;  uncultivated. 

These  godlike  virtues  wherefiore  do*st  thoo 
hide, 
Afllecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In /ava^tf  wilderness?  MUtom, 

Comeb,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood. 
And  roots  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

Drydm. 

2.  Untamed ;  cruel. 

Chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain's  top. 
Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  roam. 

ShaJb^re. 

Hence  with  your  little  ones: 
To  firight  you  thus,  methinlcs,  I  am  too  savage  ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty.     Shah, 

Tvrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
Ana  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  Imw  they  wept. 

3.  Uncivilized  ;  barbarous ;  untaught  $ 
wild;  brutal.. 

Thus  people  lived  altogether  a  savage  life,  *riU 
Saturn,  arriving  on  those  coasts,  devised  laws  to 
govern  them  bv.  Jtaleigb, 

The  savage  damour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Miltom. 

A  herd  of  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  or  • 
eavage  ^xavt  of  men  in  caves,  might  be  so  dis- 
ordered; but  nevei^  a  peculiar  people.     Sfratu 

Salvage,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
man  untaught  and  uncivilized ;  a  bar- 
barian. 

Long  after  these  times  were  they  but  savages, 

lU/Agh. 

The  seditious  lived  by  rapine  and  ruin  of  all 
the  country,  omitting  nothing  of  that  which  /«- 
vagesf  enraged  in  the  height  of  their  unruly  be- 
haviour, do  commit.  Hayward, ' 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere 
ettvages;  to  change  out  com  for  the  old  Arca- 
dbn  diet,  our  houses  and  cities  for  dens  and 
caves,  and  our  clothing  for  skins  of  beasts :  'tis 
to  bereave  us  of  all  iru  and  sciences,  nay,  of 
revealed  religion.  Bmtky. 
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To  Sa'vage.  v.  a.  [from  th«  noun.]  To 
in;ikc  barbeu-ousy  wild,  or  cruel.  A  word 
not  well  authorized. 

Friends,  ffektkm,  LoM  himtelf, 
iSM^Vt^,]tQ0^fafgettfacteiii»tie.  Thumstm. 
Sa'vagbly.  iulv,  Ifrom  jinf age. 2  Barbar* 
oosly;  cruelly. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
StfT»«|«j^  alaughter'd.  Sb^itpear*, 

Sa'vageness.  «.  /.  [from  stttMge,'\  Bar- 
barousness;  cruelty;  wildness. 

A  tmwMgenett  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault.  Sbahpeart, 

Vltf^mB  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  theor  savagenen  a^e,  have  done 
J^ike  offices  of  pity.  Sb^hftwe^ 

The  Cyclops  were  a  people  of  Sicily,  remark* 
able  for  utvagtmes*  and  cruelty.  £rt§me, 

6a'Vacery.  »./.  [from  javage.} 
1.  Crudty;  barbarity. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  iavag^rj,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  Wrath,  or  staring  Rage, 
Presented  to  (he  tears  of  soft  Remorse.  ShaJk/. 
a.  Wild  growth. 

Her  ftfiow  lees 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  culter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.     Sbakt, 
Sava^mka.  If.  j.  [Spanish,  according  to 
Bailey,']    An    open   meadow    without 
wood ;  pasture-ground  in  America. 

He  that  rides  poet  throuch  a  country  may  tell 
bow,  in  general,  the  parts  u«;  here  a  morass,  and 
there  a  river;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  $avatt* 
mmt  in  another.  Locke. 

Plains  unmense. 
And  vast  savannas^  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Unfis'd,  is  in  a  veidant  ocean  lost.       TbomsoM, 
SAUCE.   M,  s.    \jaucef  saulse^  Fr.  salsa^ 

Italian.] 
X.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve 
its  taste. 

The  bitter  MMcr  of  the  sport  wasy  that  we  had 
our  honours  for  ever  lost,  pardy  by  our  own 
£iults,  but  principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our 
Ciults.  SiSuy. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  *auce  to  meat  u  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.         Shakspeare. 

JEpourean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  tamu  bis  appetite.    Bhak. 

Such  was  the  fuee  of  Moab's  noUe  feasti 
"Tin  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their  rest. 

Cowtey. 
He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
vhose    meat  is  nothing  but  sawes;  they  are 
hcakhless,  chargeable,  and  useless.  Taylor. 

High  saueu  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from 
the  Indies;  ^  Baker. 

a.  To  serve  one  the  same  Sauce.    A  vul- 
gar pbrase  to  retaliate  one  injury  with 
another. 
Ta  Sauce,  nj.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  accompany  meat  with  something  of 

higher  reli^. 
2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes.    Obsolete. 
£arai,  yield  ne  roots ; 
Who  seeks  £ir  better  of  thee,  tauee  hirpalatt 
Wish  thy  most  operant  poison.         Sbakspeart, 
3*  To  intermix  or  afecompany  with  any 
thing  good>  or,   ironically,    with  any 
thing  bad. 

Thai  feU  she  to  saua  her  desires  with  threat- 
ening, so  that  vre  were  in  a  great  perplexity,  rt* 
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drained  to  so  unworthy  a  bondage,  and  y^  re- 
strained by  kwe,  which  1  cannot  tell  how,  in  no- 
ble nnnds,  by  a  certain  duty,  claims  an  answer* 
Wg'  .  Sidney.. 

All  the  delights  of  love,  wherein  wanton  youth 
walloweth,  be  but  folly  mixed  with  bitterness, 
and  sorrow  taucedvnx^  repentance.         Spenser. 
Thou  sa^'st  his  meat  was  tauc*d  with  thy  up* 
braidings ; 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions.  Sh^h. 

Sa^occbox.  n./.  [from  sauce f  or  rather 
from  saucy  SI  Aji  impertinent  or  petu«. 
lant  fellow. 

The  foolbh  old  poet  savs,  that  the  souls  of 
some  women  are  made  of  sea-water :  this  has 
encouraged  my  saucebox  to  bt  witty  upon  me. 

SpecUdor. 
Sa'ucepam,  n.s.    [sauce  and  pan.'\    A 
small  skillet  with  a   long  handle,  in 
which  sauce  or  small  things  are  boiled^ 

Your  master  will  not  allow  you  a  lilver  s^t$tce» 

^*«  Swjft. 

Sa'ucbr.  ».  /.  [sauderey  Fr.  from  sauce.} 

X.  A  small  pan  or  platter  in  which  sauce 

is  set  on  the  table. 

Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and 
it  shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower, 
as,  if  brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  sme^  it  be- 
.  fore  it  come  at  you.  Bacon* 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres^  apparitions,  ghosu. 
With  saucer  eyes  and  horns.  Hudtbras* 

a.  A  piece  or  plattef  of  china,  into  which 

a  tea-cup  is  set. 
Sa'ucily.  adnt,   [from  saucy. "^     Impa- 
dcntly ;  impertinently ;  petulantly ;  m 
a  saucy  manner. 

Thourii  this  knsve  came  somewhat  taudly  into 
the  world  beibre  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his 
mother  fair.  Shaksfeart. 

A  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power  with 
Claudius,  vvrj saucily^  had  almost  all  the  words;, 
and,  amongst  other  dungs,  he  asked  in  scorn  one* 
of  the  examinatis,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  ser- 
vant of  Scribonianus,  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus 
had  been  emoeror,  whsi  would  you  have  dohe  f 
He  answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his 
chair,  and  held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

A  truaspet  behaved  himself  very  sattdly, 

Addis^. 

Sa'uciness.  «.  i.  \hom  saucy."]  Impu- 
dence ;  petulance ;  impertinence ;  cow- 
tempt  of  supcriours. 

With  how  sweet  saws  she  bUm*d  their  smici* 
nest. 
To  feel  the  panting  heart,  which  through  her  nde 
Did  beat  their  hands.  Sidmey. . 

Bv  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he 
thiiucs  is  a  patent  for  his  saucimess.     ^hpeare. 

Being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  saucituss,  Sbaispearo. 

It  u  sauciness  In' a  creature,  in  this  case,  to  rer 
ply.  Brambaff. 

Imputbg  it  to  the  natural  saudness  of  a  pedant, 
they  nvide  him  eat  hi»  words.  V Estrange, 

You  saucinesSf  mind  your  pnining-knife,  or 
I  may  use  it  for  you.  Dryden, 

This  might  ihake  all  other  servants  challenge 
the  same  liberty,  and  grow  pert  upon  their  ma- 
sters ;  and  when  this  sauciness  became  universal, 
what  less  mischief  coukl  be  expected  than  an  old 
Scythian  rebellion  i  Collier. 

SAVCISS£.  n,  /.  [Fr.]  In  gunnery,  a  long 
train  of  powder  sewed  up  in  a  roll  of 
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pitcbed  doth,,  about  two  inches  tliame* 
ter,  in  order  to  fire  a  bombchest. 

Bailey. 
SjfUCISSON.  n.  J,  [Fr.]  In  miHtary  ar- 
chitecture* faggot))  or  fascines  made  of 
large  boughs  of  trees  bound  together. 
They  are  commonly  uped  to  cover  men, 
to  make  epaulment  ,  traverses,  or  breast- 
works in  ditches  full  of  water,  to  ren- 
der the  way  firm  for  carriages.    BaUey, 

SAVCY.  aiij\  [I  know  not  how  this  word 
can  be  easily  deduced  from  jauer:  it 
may  come  more  properly  from  jaltWf 
Lat.TPert;  petulant;  contemptuous  of 
fuprn'ours ;  insolent ;  impudent ;  tm« 
pertinent. 

You  are  more /«f//ry  with  lords  than  the  herald- 
fV  of  your  birch  and  finue  gives  you  commission. 

Sbaisfe^e. 

Study  is  Hke  th^  heav*ns  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep  setTch'd  with  tmuy  looks; 

Small  hav«  continual  plodders  evtr  woii^ 
Save  base  adtjiority  from  others'  books.    S&ah, 

And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  kmg. 
Being  wrong'd*ai  we  are  bv  this  peevish  town, 
Ttirn  thoo  the  mouth  of  thy  artiUerjr, 
As  we  wlU  ours  acninst  these  saiuy  u'alls.  ShaJL 

Power's  first  pedigree  from  force  derives, 
'And  calls  to  mind  the  old  j^rerogiitivet 
Of  free-bdm  man;  and  With  a  s^uty  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.  Denham, 

I  lose  TOY  patience,  when  withrf«iiry  pride 
By  ufituD^  esri  \  he^r  hps  niraibers  try*d.  R%s4* 

No  Mtfcy  cttisen  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The^wronl;.  Dtydgn, 

Homer,  to  ei^rtss  a  man  both  timorous  and 

»Mwtyy  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  namely, 

that  he  ha4  the  eyes  oC  %  dog,  but  the  heart  of 

a  deer.  SpteUfr. 

7e  SAVE.  V.  a.  [j^wrr,  laulviff  Fr.  saU 

vof  Latin.] 
J,  To  preserve  from  danger  or  destruction. 

'X<et  me  die  ere  men  can  lay  God  ssvt  the 
<|ueeta«  Sbahptun, 

One  shaH  cry,  yet  cannot  he  answert  nor  tavt 
14m  eut  of  |iis  trouble.  hmMb* 

A  wond'rous  ark. 
To  sMve  himself  ited  housfaoU  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  umversal  wreck.        Miliiu 

.The  orctins  streams,  once  thought  but  pools 

Ffom  dark  oblivioD  Hanrey's  name  shall  save, 

J^rydm. 
VTA  no  snperbur  genhis  snatch  the  quill. 
And  $mvt  me  on  the  hrink  from  writing  ill  ? 

Tktmg, 

a.  To  preserve  finally  firom  eternal  death." 

Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture  concemine 
the  endless  love  and  saving  mercy  which  God 
aheweth  towards  his  church,  the  only  proper 
au^ect  thereof  is  this  church.  Hooirr, 

There  are  some  that  will  be  save^i  and  some 
that  will  be  damned.  Sbahpemrt* 

We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  per* 
dhion;.  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  smvittg 
<jf  the  SOuL .  Hebrews, 

His  merits  save  them.  '  MUtvm. 

He  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, and  perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of 
ou^  religion,  «hall  ceruinly  be  saved.       /Rogers, 

3.  Not  to  spend  or  lose;  to  hinder  from 
being  ^pent  or  lost. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is  in- 
tended for  our  good,  and  whatever  we  interpret 
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•dierwiae  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining;  nor 
saw  any  thing  by  resisting.  templu 

With  your  cost  you  terminate  the  cause. 
And  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws. 
Where  soiu  are  rraven'd,  and  ao  iktle  won. 
That  he  who  cencniers  is  bat  kat  undone. />ry^ 

4,  To  reserve  or  layby. 

He  dull  not  feel  Quietness,  he  shaU  not  savm 
of  that  which  he  desired.  7o*# 

They  meanly'pilfrr,  as  they  bravely  fou|gt^ 
Now  save  a  r^atiop,  apd  now  save  a  Kroat.  Fepe* 

When  Hopkins  dies,  an  hundred  lights  atteod 
The  wretch,  who  living  samiz  candle  s  end. 

5.  To  spare ;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  hd/s  bhish  \ 
'  '   J^jdeft, 

'Our  author  saves  me  the  comparison  with  tr<* 
gedy.  DrydeM^ 

These  sinews  are  not  so  mudi  unstrung, 
To  fail  me  when  my  ms^ster-should  be  serv'd  j 
And  whtfn  they  are,  then  will  1  steal  to  death. 
Silent  and  unobserv'd,  to  save  his  tears.    2)ryd, 
6'  T6  8alv»»;  to  reconcile.  '     ' 

flow  build,  unbuild,  contrhre 
To  save  appearances :  how  aird  the  sphere 
With  centrick  and  eccentrick.  MUUn, 

7.  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as 
not  to  lose. 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents 
to  Cromwell,  fco'esebiog  a  restoratian,  seised  tb'ci 
autles  in  Ireland,  just  saving  the  tide,  and  put« 
tmg  in  a  stock  <^  merit  sufficient*  StvifL 

To  Save.  v.  n.  To  be  cheap. 

Brass  ordnance  saveti  in  the  <|uantity  of  the 
mateiifl,and  in  the  charge  of  mounting  and  caiv 
riage.  Batoiu 

Sav£.  adv.  [This  word,  adverbially  used. 
Is.  like  except,  originally  the  imperative 
of  the  verb.]  Except;  not  includmj^. 
It  is  now  little  used. 

But  b^iog  all  defeated,  save  a  few. 
Rather  than  fly,  or  hjt  captiv'd,  herself  she  slew. 
'-  ■  •■  '  Spenser^ 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  |t^  Ceaar.  ShaJk. 

He  never  put  down -a  near  servant,  save  otXf 
Stanley,  the  (ord  chamberlain.  Baemi 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  tohoI4coiiverseg 
&«^  with  the  aMtura  which  1  made  ?  Jlff/iM. 

Sa'veall.  sr.  /•  [jatfc  and  a//.]  A  sroatt 
pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick  to  saye 
the  endi  of  candles.  * '       '* 

Sa'vkr.  n.  s,  [from  jatir.l 

I.  Preserver:  rescuer. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  dio 
savers  of  that  country.  Sidney 

1.  One  Who  escapes  los8>  though  without 
gain. 

-  Laws  oi  arms  permit  each  iijur'd  nan 
To  make  Yumsen  m  saver  where  he  can.    Jhyd^ 

Who  dares  affirm  thia  is  no  pious  age. 
When  charity  begins  tb  tre^d  the  stage  f 
When  actors,  who  at  best  are  hardly  savers. 
Will  give  a  night  of  benefit  to  Westers  ?  5w^, 

3.  A  good  husband. 

4.  One  who  lays  up  and  erows  rich. 

By  nature  fiur  from   proCbsion,  and   yet  a 

greater  sparer  than  a  saver  /  fer.thoogh  he  had 

such  means  to  accumulate,  yet  hiafarriaona  and 

his  feasungs  soaked  hia  eidiequef .         ffttum^ 

Sa'vin.is./.  Isabinaf  Lat,  stnnn,  jobiti^ 

Fr.]  A  plant. 
Sa'ving.  aifj,  [from  save.'] 
z.  Frugal  3;  parsimonious  $  notlainsh. 
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S^lonred  moneys  for  t)ie  w«^/^tfj^,ftiul  ap- 
plied ber  for  tunie  to  pay  ]fbhn  s  damorous  debts. 

Ariutbnot, 

Be  saving  of  your  candle.  Swift, 

s.  Not  turin-f  to  loss,  though  not  gainful, 

Silvio,  findinc  his  apj5tication  unsuccessful,  was 
resolved  to  imke'a  sa'bing\at%^ii ;  and  since  he 
KouJd  not  cet  the  widow's  estate^  to  recover  what 
hm  bad  laid  out  of  his  own.  A^u9m^ 

SA'viscaJv.  [This  is  nothing  more  thaij 
a  pjirticiplc  of  the  verb  jave  adverbially 
iiaed.  ]  With  exception  in  favour  of. 

AH  tilts  world's  glory  seeroeth  va^, 
And  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  saving  she. 

'  Spgruer, 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated,  jmvim^  only  hy 

mhom  they  were  nnde  f  because  the  mtent  ^ 

i^ero  bein^  known  u^to  none  but  the  author,  he 

alone  can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they 

should  endure.    '  '  '        '  Hoohr, 

Savimg  the  reverence  rdue  to  so  great  st  man,  I 

doubt  not  but  they  did  all  creep  out  of  their 

Jioles.  '    J^ay, 

Sa'v  INC. ».  J.  [from  inw.] 

■I.  Escape  of  expence  ;  somewhat  preservf- 

td  firom  being  spent. 

It  is  a  great  ^mwing  i%  aH  such  Ijgh^,  if  they  can 
l>e  nade  as  fair  ana  right  a$  otliext,  and  yet  last 
loncer.  Baeon, 

iy  reducing  interest  to  f«ur  ^^  unt,  there  was 
a  consideraUe^dviAg-totht  natioo;but  thisyea)r 
they  give  six.  AdduoM, 

%.  Exception  in  favour. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for 
us,  but  still  with  a  saving  to'htmesty;  for  inter 
pity  must  be  supported  against  all  violence. 

L'Rttramgt, 

S  a'v  I  k  g^  V.  adv.  tfrom  i^wiag.^    With 

partunony. 
SaVinghcss.  jff. /.  [from  iiiiim^.] 
X."  Parsimbny;  frugafitv. 
s.  Tendencjr  to  promote  e^nal  salvQ^ 

ttOQ. 

Sa'viour.  jff.  i.  [iauvenr^  Fr.]  Redeemer; 
he  that  has  gradously  saved  mankind 
from  eternal  death. 

T  fiojudg'd  he  man,  both  ju^e  and  Saviour  sent. 
•  •  MiU^, 

^^Qfwever  consonant  to  reason  his  precepts  a^ 
•eared,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to  ao- 
Jmowled^e  hUn  as  their  God  and  Sammr^  but 
xlMir  beang  fimly  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he 
wirought.  AtUitmt. 

Jo  Sa'unter.  v.ii.  \alUrala  sainU  terre^ 
'  "frtfOk  idk  people  \^ho  roved  about  the 
country,  and  asked  charity  under  pre- 
tentee  oF  going'  a  la  iamte  terre^  to  the 
holy  land  i  or  sant  terre,  48  having  no 
settled  home.] 
I.  ^o  wander  about  idly. 
.     Tbt  cormorant  is  stiU  tamnttrimr  by  the  tea* 
sidK»to  see  if  he  on  find  anyof  his  nrasseast  up. 
'     VEitramgt, 
Td|  me  why«  *awif,rimg  thus  from  placp  to 
place,  >  * 

I  meet  thee;  NSevolns,  with  clouded  £icef  DryA, 
.  So  the  young  'j^ure,  when  first  he  comes 
Tram  ro^mry  aclux>l  to  WiU'^  or  Tom*s» 
Without  one  notion  of  histywn,    - 
He  sammiera  wildly  up  and  dowR«  Prior, 

.  HutJMui^riMg.  'prentices  o*er  Otway 
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Thpugh] 


.  Led  bv  my  hand,  he  $auH»er*d  Europe : 
And  gatner'd  ev*ry  vice  in  ev*ry  grouno,  Dtmnad, 
a*  To  loiter ;  to  linger. 


I  cutting  the  ^rynd  upon  ap  unusual 
stre^  that  may  discoiiraec,  ought  to  be  avoided; 
ytf.  tiiis  must  not  run  It  into  a  lazy  tawtUrlmg 
about  ordinary  things.  ^  /^r. 

If  men  were  weaned  frpm  their  sawittrhg  hu- 
mour, wherein  they  let  a  good  pare  of  thc^r  Itvfet 
run  uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire  &kiU  ia 
hundi'eds  of  things:  *       Zockcm 

The  brainless  stripling 
Spdls  uncoudi  Lariu,  and  pretends  to  Greek;. 
A  taunt* ring  tribe  !  such  born  to  wide  estates, 
With  yea  and  no  in  senates  hold  deviates.  Tichf^ 
Sa'vory.h.j.  Ijov^ircf  French;  satureia^ 
Latin.]    A  plant.  MilUr* 

S^'vouR. «.  J.  l^ev^urf  French.] 
J.  Scent;  odour. 

\]irhat  ioppftr  u  better,  if  physick  be  truCf 
F^  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue  f 

Tusite* 

Benxo  calls  its  sliell  a  tartareous  and  hellish 

tavur,  Ahhst* 

Turn  then  my  .freshest  reputation  to 
A  iovQur  that  nuy  strike  the  dullest  nostril 

Sixtksbsan^ 
\  |fl(iell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  thmgs. 

Skih/tearo, 

That  Jews  stink  naturally,  that  is,  (hat  there 

is  in  their  race  an  evil  savour,  is  a  received  (m>'i* 

nion  we  know  not  how  to  admit.  Brorun, 

Truffles,  which  have  an  excellent  oil,  and  a  vo» 

tatUe  sak  of  a  grateful  savomr,  are  heating. 

ArSuthnotm 

%,  Taste  5  power  of  affecting  the  palate, 
I  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things.      Milto^ 
'  A  directer  influence  from  the  sun  gives  fruit  t 
better  javour  ahd  a  greater  worth.        '    Soii^4 

To  Sa'voijr.  i;.  ».    [javourcr,   French^ 
from  the  tiouh] 

|.  To  ba^<5  any  particular  smell  or  taste. 

a.  To  betoken ;  to  have  an  appearance  or 
intellectual  taste  of  something. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing,  mtA 
fovauretb  of  good  conceit  and  some  reading.    > 

The  duke's  answers  to  his  appeachments  ar« 
very  diligently  and  civilly  couched;  and  though 
hb  heart  was  big,  yet  they  all  jotwr  of  an  hum- 
ble spirit.  >  1Voilon„ 
■  That  /»vMrr/ only  of  rancour  and  pride.'  MiK 

If  *t  were  a  secret  that  concern'd  my  Ufe, 
This  boldness  might  become  thee; 
But  soch  unnecessary  rudeness  savours 
Of  some  design.  Denhm. 

'  1  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  (£ 
perty.  Addi^om* 

To  Sa'vour.  v.  fl, 

x.To  like ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 
Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vi&; 
f4)ths  savotar  but  themselves.  Sbaktpeart* 

a.  To  exhibit  taste  of. 

Thou  s4tvournt  not  the  things  that  be  of  God. 
Mattitxu, 
SVvouRiLY.  adv,  [from  savowy.'] 
i.  With  gust  ;*  with  appetite. 
•      The  coUatioa  he  fell  to  very  savourily, VEsfr, 
This  mufti  is  some  English  renegado,  he  talks 
so  savomrHj  of  toaping.  Drydtsu 

a.  'With  a  phasing  relish. 

There 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  towA, 
When  silly  plays  so  savourily  go  down.  Dryim^ 
SA'VouRiNEbS  n.s.\jtx^\Tiiav9urj,\ 
X.  Taste  pleasing  and  picquant. 
3.  Pleasing  ^rnelT. 
Sa'vourv.    adj*    Isavourcux,    Frciich  { 

firom  savour,^ 
I.  Pleasing  to  the  smell. 
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The  pleasant  tavtury  smeu 
So  Qnicken'd  appetite,  that  1 
Could  not  bm  taste !  Miltm,'^ 

From  the  bouf  hs  a  tanmiry  odour  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite !  more  pleas'd  my  sense 
Than  smell  m  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
•  Of  ewe,.of  goat,  droppingwith  milkatev*n.  MIU. 
%.  Picquant  to  the  taste. 

Savury  meat,  such  as  my  father  loveth. 

Gemesh, 
The  $€tvitry  pulp  they  chew.  MiUon, 

Savory.  «.  s.  \brassica  sabaudua^  Latin.] 
A  sort  of  colcwort. 

Sa'us.^ge.  ff.  j.  l^saucisse^  French;  udsumf 
Latin.]  A  roll  or  ball  made  cororoooly 
of  pork  or  veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef, 
minced  very  small,  with  salt  and  spice ; 
^sometimes  it  is  stuffed  into  the  guts  of 
fowls,  and  sometimes  only  rolled  in 
flower. 

Saw.  The  preterit  o^  see, 
I  never  saw  'till  now 
Sight  more  detestable.  MUton, 

SAW.  «.  /.  [i^wtf,  Danish;  J'aga,  or 
j-i5e,  Saxon  ;  scUf  French.] 

I.  A  dentated  instrument,  by  the  attrition 
of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut. 

The  teeth  are  filed  to  an  angle,  pointing  to- 
wards the  end  <^  the  mw,  and  not  towards  the 
handle  of  the  J4iw,  or  strai^t  between  the  handle 
and  end ;  because  the  taw  is  designed  to  act  only 
in  its  progress  forwards,  a  man  having  in  that 
more  strength  than  he  can  have  in  drawmg  back 
his  /<rw,  and  therefore  when  he  draws  it  back, 
he  bears  it  lightly  off  the  unsawn  stuff,  which 
enables  him  the  longer  to  continue  his  several 
progressions  of  the  saw.  Afoxtn, 

The  roach  is  a  ieather-mouth'd  fish,  and  has 
«tft»-like  teeth  in  his  throat.  H^'attott, 

Then  sajt»  were  tooth'd,  and/ sounding  axes 
made.  Dryien, 

Ifthey  cannot  cut, 
HisxtftP/  are  toothless,  and  his  hatchets  Iead.i'#/r. 

»•  [r*5*>  Saxon;  saeghe^  Dutch.]  A  say- 
ing ;  a  maxim  ;  a  sentence ;  an  axiom  ; 
a  proverb. 
Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common 
tav>  : 
Thou  out  of  Heaven's  bencifiction  com*st 
To  the  warm  tun !  Sbahpeare, 

Fxcm  the  table  of  my  memory 
1  *11  wipe  away  all  tawt  of  books.      Shakspttare, 
His  weapons,  holy  laws  of  sacred  writ,  Shak, 
Strict  age  and  sour  severity, 
I  With  their  grave /ffuf/,  in  slumber  lie.  Miiton, 

To  Saw.  v.  a,   part.  saw^J  and  sawn. 

Iscierf  French;  from  Ihc  noun.]  To  cut 

timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 

They  were  stoned,  they  were  saxvn  asunder. 

Hehrru't, 

A  carpenter,  after  he  hath  taipn  down  a  tree, 

and  wrought  it  handsomely,  sets  it  in  a  wall. 

Master-workmen,when  they  direct  any  of  their 
underlings  to  saio  a  piece  of  stuff,  have  several 
phraaesfor  the  tav/ingafit :  they  seldom  say, /aw 
the  piece  of  stuff;  but,  draw  the  saw  throueh  it ; 
give  the  ^ece  of  stuff  a  kerf.  Moxw. 

It  b  an  mcalescency,  from  a  swift  motion,  such 
as  that  of  running,  threshing,  or  sawinft,    Ray, 

If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  as  certainly  reel  pam 

as  if  my  soul  was  co-  extended  with  the  limb,  and 

had  a  piece  of  it  sawn  thfoogh.  ColiUr, 

Sa'wdust.  «.  J.  [j^ow  and  Just.']  Dust 

made  by  the  attntioo  of  the  saw. 


SAY 

*  Tf  the  membrane  be  fouled  by  the  srwiusf  0t 

the  bone,  wipe  it  off  with  a  sponge.     JViifman, 

Rotten  sawdust^  mixed  with  earth,  enriches  it 

very  much.  Mortimer. 

Sa'wfish.  n.  s.  [jflw  and/jA.]    A  sort 

of  fish  with  a  kmd  of  dentated  horn. 
Sa'wpit.  «.  J,  [saw  and  pit,']  Pit  over 
which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two 
men. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  sawfit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song.  Sbaksfftara, 

They  colour  it  by  lading  It  in  a  sawttt  that 
hath  oak  saw-dust  thercm.  Mortimer. 

Saw. WORT.  ».  j.  [serratula^  Latin.]  A 
plant  like  the  greater  centaury,  ft«m 
which  this  differs  in  having  smaller 
heads,  and  firom  the  knapweed,  in  hav- 
ing the  borders  of  the  leaves  cut  into 
small  sharp  segments,  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Milter^ 

Saw.wrest.«.  J.  [jtfw  and  wnr/f.]  A 
sort  of  tool. 

With  the  /tfw^wrw/ they  set  the  teeth  of  tho 

saw;  that  is,  they  put  one  of  the  notches  of  the 

wrest  between  the  first  two  teeth  on  the  blade  of 

the  saw,  and  then  turn  the  handle  horixoutaU|r 

a  little  about  upon  the  notch  towards  the  end  of 

•    the  saw ;  and  that  at  once  turns  the  first  tooth 

somewhat  towards  you,  and  the  second  tooth 

from  you.  Mexom. 

Sa'wer.    In.  i.  \sdeur^  French;  fronti 

S  A ' w  Y  E  R ,  5     saw^  One  whose  trade  i« 

to  saw  timber  into  boards  or  beam^. 

The  pit-saw  is  used  by  jomers,  when  what  thejr 

have  to  do  may  be  as  soon  done  at  home  as  send 

it  to  the  sa^vyers,  /  Aioxom, 

Sa'xifrage.  n.  s,  [saxifrage^  French; 

saxifraga^  Latin.]     A  plant. 

Saxifrage^  fuati  saxwm frangere^  to  break  the 
Stone,  is  apphcable  to  any  thing  having  this  pro* 
perty ;  but  is  a  term  most  commonly  given  to  m 
plant,  from  an  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues  to 
this  efiSect.  QvoMry. 

Sa'xifrage,  MtmUnif*  n.  /.    [sikmumf 

Latin.]    A  plant. 
Sa'xifragous.  adj.  [saxum  and /raa^fo, 
Latin.]    Dissolvrnt  of  the  stone. 

Because  goat's  blood  was  found  an  excellent 
medicine  for  the  stone,  it  might  be  coocewed  to 
be  able  to  break  a  diamond ;  and  so  it  came  to 
be  ordered  that  cht  goats  should  be  fied  on  saxi* 
fragms  licrbs,  and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power 
to  break  the  stone.  JBr9wm» 

To  SAY.  'V.  a.  pret.  said,  [jrec^an.  Sax. 

seggen,  Dutch.]        ^  -^ 

X.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  tell. 
Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight.  Spenser, 
In'this  slumbry  agitation  what  have  you  heard 
her  say  ?  Sbaijpearr, 

Speak  unto  Solomon ;  for  he  will  not  saytktt  * 
nay.  1  Kimgs. 

Say  nothing  to  any  man,  butgo  thy  way.  Mm^ 
a.  To  allege  by  way  of  argument. 

After  all  can  be  said  against  a  thing,  this  will 
still  be  true,  that  many  things  possibly  are, 
which  we  know  not  of.  TiShtsM, 

In  vara  shall  w«  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  aa 
the  rich  young  man  in  the  gospel  did,  by  appei^ 
ing  to  the  great  duties  of  the  law;  unless  we  cati 
9ay  somewhat  more,  even  that  we  have  been  13* 
boral  in  our  distributions  to  the  poor.  Aittrhvry. 
3.  To  tell  hi  any  manner. 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 

Came  messenger  with  letters  woich  his  messagd 

said,  fairy  Q;»etm. 
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4.  To  repeat ;  to  rehearse :  as,  to  saj  a 
part  \XQtajz  lesson. 

5.  To  pronounce  without  sinnng. 

Then  ihall  be  M«^or  sung  as  foUowB. 

ToSaY.  V.  ff. 

I.  To  tpeak ;  to  pronounce ;  to  utter^  to 
relate.     _ 

He  smd^  moreover)  I  hive  tomewhit  to /tfjr 
Wtto  thee ;  and  she  satd^  say  00.  1  ICmg*. 

The  council-table  and  star-chamber  hold,  as 
Thocydides  taiJ  of  the  Athenians,  for  honour- 
able that  which  phased,  and  for  just  that  which 
profited.  CUreniM, 

The  lioo  here  has  taken  his  ri^ht  measures; 
that  is  to  #at,  he  has  made  a  true  juctement. 

^  VEstrtmgt, 

Of  some  propoekions  it  may  be  difficult  to  tay 

whether  they  affirm  or  deny ;  as  when  we  /«y, 

Plato  was  no  ftx)l.  fl^aits. 

a.  In  poetry,  say  is  often  used  before  a 

question ;  tell. 

Say  first  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents  to  fall  off?     MUfn, 

Sof,  Scelhu  feel  you  no  content, 
Ree^<tingonalifeweUspent?  Snai/L 

And  who  more  blest,  who  chainM  his  countiy ; 

OrheJSosevirtuesigVdtoloscaday?  Fo^. 
Say.  n.  j,  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  A  q>eech ;  what  one  has  to  say. 

He  00  sooner  said  out  his  /^,  l>ut,^  "^^  « 
cunning  snap.  L'Esirattge, 

».  [for  ojsay.^    Sample. 
So  good  a  toy  invites  the  eye, 
A  fitue  downward  to  espy 
The  lively  clusters  of  her  breasts.  Sidiuy, 

Since  tny  outside  looks  so  feir-and  warlike^ 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'lay  of  breeding 

breathes,  ^,   . 

%  rule  of  kni^thood  I  disdain.       Sbakspeari. 

3.  Trial  by  a  sample. 

This  Kontleman  having  brought  that  earth  to 
thepubtook  **ay  masters,  and  upon  their  being 
uaa&e  to  bring  it  to  fitsioo,  or  make  it  fly  away, 
he  h«l  iMFOCured  a  Utde  of  it,  and  withm  peailiar 
flux  separated  a  third  part  of  pure  gokl.    B^. 

4.  Isok,  French.]  SOk.    Obsolete. 

5.  A  kind  of  woollen  stufiT. 
SA^YiifG.  «.  i.  [from  jtfy.]    Expression  ; 

words ;  opioioD  sententiously  deltrered. 

I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  panov'd  Lucilhis'itfywf  true.5i&ji. 

Moees  fled  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger 
10  Midian.  ,     ^^** 

Many  are  the  sayi/igs  of  the  wise. 
Extolling  patienoe  as  the  truest  fortitude.  Mitt. 

Others  try  to  divert  the  troubles  of  other  men 
bf  pretty  and  plaudble  sayings ^  such  as  this,  that 
tf  evils  are  long,  they  are  but  light.      TUhtsom. 

We  poetick  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measur'd  sayimn  in  an  equd  chain. 
Have  troubles  utterly  unknown  to  those, 
Who  lee  their  £uicy  loose  in  rambling  prose. 

Frivr. 

The  sacrediimction  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayistis^  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  domn. 

SCAB.  n.  1.  [j-c«b,  Saxon  ;  seabbia^  Ital. 

sebmhbtt  Dutch ;  scabiesy  Latin.] 
I.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by 

dried  matter. 
What 's  the  matter,  you  dfissentious  rogues. 

That  rising  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

|4ake  yourselves  sttks  f  Sbais/^rt, 
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That  free  from  gouts  thou  may*«  pmervs  thy 

care,  ,    . 

And  dear  from  scabs  prodisc'd  by  freexmg  aur. 

DryJoh 

%.  The  Itch  or  mange  of  horses. 
3.  A  paltry  fallow,  so  named  from  the  itch 
often  incident  to  nesligent  poverty. 

I  would  thou  did*st  itcA  from  head  to  foot,  and 
I  had  the  scratchine  of  thee;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsom'st  seal  in  Greece.         Sbakspemrt* 
Well  said.  Wart,  thou  art  a  good  jm^.*  there 
Is  a  tester  for  thee.  Sbmisftare. 

One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  citv, 
took  it  in  dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  jotd, 
with  a  scab  ofa  currier.  VRstrassgu 

This  vap*ring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies.  Svs^ 

Sca'bbard.  17.  j.  [zcbap^  German.   Ja^ 
hmmJ    The  sheath  ofa  sword. 

Enter  fortune's  gate, 
Kor  in  thy  Ma^^or^  sheath  that  famous  blade, 
"Till  setded  be  thy  kingdom  and  tax^tt^Fairpau 
What  eyes!  how  keen  their  glances!  you  do 
well  to  keep  'em  veil*d ;  theY  are  too  sharp  to 
be  trusted  out  o*  th'  scabbard*  Dryiuu 

Sca'bbkd.  a4;'  [from  scab."] 
I.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs. 

The  briar  fruit  makes  those  that  eat  thaai 
scabbed.  Bamu 

%.  Paltry;  sorry;  vile;  worthless. 

To  you  such  scabbed  harsh  fi^it  is  giv*n,  as  raw 

Young  soldiers  at  their  eaercisiogs  gnaw.  I>r^ 

Sca'bbedness.  n.  s.  [from  scabbed.']  The 

state  of  being  scabbed. 
Sca'bbinbss.  n.  s.  [from  scabby."]    The 

quality  of  being  scabby. 
Sc  a'bby.  adj.  [from  scab."]  Diseased  with 
scabs. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  mapple  nndt 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath'd  all  wo- 
man-kind* Fairy  Qmmk. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc  d  them  to  the  quidc 

Drydciu 
If  the  grarier  should  bring  me  one  wether,  Ui 
and  well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for 
a  whole  hundred,  without  g^ing  me  security  to 
restore  my  money  for  those  that  were  lean, 
shorn,  or  scabby,  I  would  be  none  of  his  cu>- 
tomer.  S'wip, 

Sca'bious.  a/(f'.  [scabiosuSflsSX.']  Itchy; 
leprous. 

In  the  spring,  scahiws  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical,  from  the  acidity  of  the  blood. 

JfraMtoMim 

Sca'bious.  If.  s.  [^seabieusef  French  ;  sea* 

btosa^  Latin.]    A  plant. 
SCA'BROUS.  adj.  [scabreux,  French;  ir^- 

ber^  Latin.] 

X.  Rough ;  rugged ;  pointed  on  the  surface. 

Urine,  black  and  bloody,  is  occasioned  by 

something  sharp  or  scabrtu  wounding  the  smaU 

blood-vessels :  if  the  stone  is  smooth  and  well 

bedded,  this  may  not  happen.  Arbutbnti, 

%,  Harsh ;  unmusical. 

Lucredus  is  scabrmu  and  rough  in  these :  ho 

seeks  them,  as  some  doChaucerisms,  which  were 

better  expunged.  Btm  ^nuti, 

Sca'brousness.  n.  s.  [firom  scabrous.'] 

Roughness ;  ruggedness. 
Sc  a^b w OR T.  «.  /.  ibcUntum.]    A  plant. 

Ainswortb. 
Sc  a  D.  >f .  J.  ^A  kind  of  fish.    Probably  the 
same  with  sbad. 
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Of  fpad  i^  thtjtt  trtspnt,  Vara,  fmclts, 

and  sea^,  Carnv, 

SCATFOLD.  ».  J.  [efcJba/aut,  FrciwA ; 

4c))€n'otyDutch ;  from  schawni^  to  sliow.l 

1.  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised 

cither  for  shows  or  spectators: 

Pirdop 
The  (bt  unraited  '^rit,  that  hath  <ian'4 
Oa  this  unworthy'  Uajfotd  to  bring  fo»th 
So  crear  an  ohject.  Shmktpmre* 

The  thrpng  "^ 

On  hanks  and  seaJfoUi  under  d(y  might  iU»d. 

%.  The  gallery  raised   for  executiou  of 
great  malefactors. 

Fortune  a  railing  at  her  foitune  therein,  that 

a  tcaffili  of  execution  ;j^ould  grow  a  tcaffold  qf 

coronation.    *  IStdnej* 

3.  Frame$  of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of 

a  building  for  the  workmen. 

'  These  ojnward  beauti^^  are  hut  the  pvopf  wpd 

Scaffhlit  ' 

On  whkh  we  buik  our  love^  which,  now  made 

perfect, 
Stands  without  thQ|pe  fupports.  Dttiham. 

Sylla  aHded  three  huiKbed  commons  to  the 
senate ;  th«n  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as 
^ring  only  a  tcajhld  to  tyrapny,  whereof  he  had 
no  further  use.  Swift, 

To  Sca'fpold.  «. «.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  furnish  V'fth  frames  erf  timber.] 

SCA^FKOLDACiK.    n,    S.    [frOm     UOfold.'] 

Gallery ;  hollow  floor. 

A  strutting  plaver  doth  thti^  it  rich 
To  hoiar  th^  \yooden  dial(^uc  and  sound, 
T\mt  his  suf  tch'd  footjn^  and  the  stsjfi/Jage, 

ScaYfoldinc;.  «.  j.  [from  scaffold^ 

I.  Temporary  frames  or  stages. 
What  are  riches,  empire,  power. 
But  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise,  and  reach 
Oar  wish  ?  and,  that  obtain'd^  down  with  the 

uaffcliHmg 

Of  sceptres  and  of  thrones.  Conjrreve, 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  pl4  age  to 
^e  shaking  down  this  seajfotditig  of  the  body, 
may  discorer  the  uiwa|d  structuif .  /^«^. 

%,  Buildings  sHgntly  erected.' 
Send  forth  your  lab'ring  thought ; 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught» 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke : 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  aflfbrds 
Kew  change  of  tehna  dbd  ieaJfo(ding  of  words. 
'  '  Friir. 

Scala^de.  j  ff.  /.  [French;  {caladnf  Spa- 
Sc  A  L  a^d o.  y     nish,  from  scala^  Latin,  a 
ladder.]    A  storm  given  to  a  place  by 
tainng  ladders  against  the  walls. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  that  we  should 
wtthhi  two  months  have  wort  one  tbtin  of  in^ 
j^ttance  by  i«*/WA,  batteretl  and  assaulted  an* 
other,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  MA} 

'  Badout 
Thon  raisedst  thy  voice  to  record  the  strata- 
gems, the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  nocturnal 
s^aiaJt  ci  needy  heroes,  the  terrooc  of  your  peace- 
ful cittsens.  ArbutbmM* 
Sca'lary.  adj.  [from  scaUiy  Latin.]  Pro- 
ceeding by  steps  Kke  those  of  a  ladder. 
He  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  scatary  aKents,  ^at  they  might  bet-  . 
te^  ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Brrwn, 
To  SCALD.  T.  a,  Isea/darcf  Kaltaai  <a/f- 

duSflAiXin,'} 
I.  To  bum  with  hot  liquor. 
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I  am  ttiifdedmith  my  vjolent  fl|otu>if«^ 
Apd  spleen  of  speed  to  sep  yoy.       SHaitpiMr^ 

Q  majesty ! 
When  thpu  do'st  pinch  thj[  bearer,  thou  do'at  at 
Like  a'rich  arihoui^  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  tuUJs  vhxh  safety.  Sbaispmrc, 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
ujofk  a  w^ie^l  qf  &re»ih4t  miM  own  tears 
JO  tcald  like  molten  lead.  Shuhp^rt. 

Jiere  \\x^  blue  flames  oiscaUiv  bn^stone  (*% 
Involvine  swT&ljr'in  one  ruin  alL  Covflty- 

That  I  grieve,  'j  is  true  i 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fu^y,  not  deq>air  I 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  i^'p  fall  down. 
It  icaUj  alonp  my  cheeks,  like  the  greenwood* 
That,  spuu'nngin  the  flame,  work&«A^ ward  into 
tears.  J^ryhi* 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself» 
that  what  actually  sca!Jj  him  feeU  cold.   lt»ck*, 

Wa^jp  cataplasms  discuss;  but  seaUing  hoc 
ma^  confirm  the  tumour :  heat,  in  general,  doth 
not  respW^  a&d  attenuate  the  juices  of  a  human 
body ;  for  tod  great  heat  wilf  produce  concre-i 
tions.  Arbntbiuim 

"jjie best  Uiing  we  can  do  ^th  Wood  is  to 
seatdY6m\ 
For  which  operation  there 's  nothrog  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  be  deals  m,  his  own  melted  cop- 

2.  A  provincial  phrase  in  husbandry. 

In  Oxfordshire,  the  sour  land  they  fallow  whei^ 
the  sun  is  preny  high,  whkh  they  call  a  se^Utrng 
fallow,  M»rtumtrk 

ScaYd.  n.  s.  [from  the  Terb.]    Scttrf  oi| 

the  head. 

Her  head,  ahogether  bald, 

Wat  overgrown  with  acurflTand  flUhy  ics/d.  Spot^ 
Scald.  ^'.  Paltry ;  sorry ;  scurry. 
Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  u&llke  strumpets,  and/cdS/rhym^ 

Ballad  ut  out  o*  time.    '  Sbahpear^ 

Sca'ldhead.    n^   /.    [^J^ailadurf   bald, 

Islandick.  HicJts.']  A  loathsome  disease; 

a  kipd  of  local  lei^rosy  ia  wliich  the  bead 

is  covered  with  a  continuo»i  scab. 
The  ienm  iacorrupted  by  the  iafcctbn  of 

the  touch  bf  a  salt  humour,  to  which  th«  scab* 

pox,  and  statdbead,  are  reierable.  fkytr^ 

SCALE.  IT*  /.    [rcalei   Ssxob;   icbael^ 

Dutch ;  skal^  Islandick.} 
I.  A  balance;  a  vessel  suspended  by  a 

beam  against  another  vessel  \  the  dish  ^ 

a  balance. 

If  thou  tak!it  ^lore 

Or  leas  ^lan  just  a  pound,  if  the  uiUt  turn 

But  m  the  estimation  of  a  hair« 

Thou  diest.  Sbahpntrtk 

Your  vows  50  hn  snd  me,  put  ia  two  mo/k^ 

yr4  even  weigh.  pjA  both  as  light  aa  tsiea. 

Here  's  an  equivocator,  tha^  could  swear,  ia 
both  the  tctUtst  against  either  ifoU,  Sbrnhptart. 

Long  time  in  even  scMit 
The  battle  hung.  MiiHm, 


The  wo;14'i  suUit  are  even ;  what  the  m«i4 

>nepla< 
The  italeiixe  tuxn'd,  her  kindnesa  wtighiao 


In  one  place  gets,  another  quits  again.  Cltm/amd, 


mdre 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller^ 

In  full  assemblies  let  ^  crowd  prevail ; 
I  weigh  no  merif  by  the  coihanon  smle^ 
The  conscience  is  the  teat.  Drydem^ 

If  we  consider  the  difnity  of  an  intelligent 
bein|,  and  put  that  in  the  tg^Us  against  brute 
inammate  matter, we  may  aflRrm,  without  over- 
valuing human  nature,  that  the  soul  of  ohe  vrr^ 
tuous  and  reUgious  man  ia  of  areaier  worth  and 
excellency  than  the  tun  and  hu  planets,  BentU^ 
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4.  The  rfgn  Libra  in  the  zmliack* 

Juao  poun  out  the  wn^  and  Vulcan  claims 
The  scaUj,  at  the  just  produa  of  his  flames. 

Cretch* 

^.  [eseqillff  French  ;  zquama^  La*-]  Small 
shell  or  crust,  of  which  many  lying  one 
over  another  make  the  coats  of  fishes. 

He  puts  biro  on  a  coat  of  mail, 

Which  was  made  of  fish's  tcaU.  Drayton, 

6caa<Miig  aloof,  with  lead  they  brui^  the  seali^t 

Aadtear^e  fle«h  of  the  incensed  whales.  Waller* 

4*  Any  thing  ^foliated  or  desquaniated ; 

« thin  lamina. 

Take  jet  and  the  tudet  cf  iron,  and  with  a  wet 
feather,  when  che  smith  hath  taken  an  heat,  take 
"up  the  icaies  that  fly  from  the  Iron,  and  those 
4cda  you  shall  grind  upon  your  ptmter*s  stone. 

Peatbam* 

"When  n  stale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  a  wound, 

burning  retards  the  separation.  Slmrf, 

5.  {icala%  a  ladder,  Lat.]  Ladder ;  means 
of  ascent 

Love  refin«fi 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarget^  hath  hit  leat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious;  is  the  leaU 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may*st  aacend« 

Miltcu* 
On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks 
ef  sereral  ancient  scaUs  (^stairs  may  be  seen,  by 
whkh  they  used  to  ascend  them.  Ad£*on» 

i.  The  act  of  ctormin^  by  ladders. 
Others  to  a  citv  strong 
X-ay  sie^c,  encamp*d ;  by  bau'ry,  jfl«/#,  and  mjne 
Assaulung.  ""  Mikon, 

f  •  Regular  gradation  ;  a  regular  8«:iies 
lising  like  a  laddeiv 

Well  hast  tbou  the  scale  of  nature  set, 
From  centre  to  circumference ;  whereon 
^  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  Milttsu, 

'  The  semU  of  toe  creatures  is%  matter  of  high 
speculation.  Gmv, 

The  hi^er  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
his  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being.  Addison, 
All  the  imegral  parts  of  nature  have  a  beauti- 
iul  analogy  to  one  another,  and  to  then:  mighty 
caiginal,  wlK»e  images  are  more  or  less  expres- 
sive, according  to  their  several  gradations  in  the 
uale  ^  being*.  Chewe. 

We  believe  an  invisible  world,  and  a  Hale  of 
apirituai  beings  all  nobler  than  ourselves.  Bentley, 

far  ta  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
Tth  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  a»C6nds,Pcfe, 
S.  A  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  inc 
steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  mea* 
<unc  proportions  between  pictures  and 
the  thing  represented. 

The  map  ot  London  was  set  out  in  the  yaar 
1£5a»  by  Mr.  Newcourt,  drawn  by  a  scale  of 
yard*.  GramK 

9*  1*he  series  of  harmonick  or  musical  pro- 
portions. 

The  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  run 
np  and  down  this  scaie^  that  no  peo^e  can  be 
^ppy  but  under  good  governments.  Temple, 
10.  Any  thing  marked  at  equal  distances. 
They  take  the  flow  o*  th*  Nile 
By  certain  tcaU  i'  th'  pyramid :  they  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow.  Sbaispeare. 

fa  Scale,  v.  «.  [sealare^  ItaKan.] 
I.  [from  seaUt^  a  ladder.']  To  climb  as  by 
ladders. 

Often  have  I  scoTd^e  craggy  oak. 
All  Co  dialodlge  the  ravaa  of  her  nest; 
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How  have  \  weariftd,  whh  nJtny  t  strtdct^ 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  wbil*  the  rpst 
Udder  the  tree  fcO  all  for  nuts  at  strife !  Sfemstr^ 

They  assailed  the  breach,  and  others  with  their 
scaling  ladders  sioled  the  walls.  Kntlles* 

Thtt  way  seems  diflicult,  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  upiight  wing  against  a  higher  foe.  MHutL 

Heav  n  with  ihe^  cnnaea  had  been  scafd^ 
When  mountaiBS  heap'd  on  mountain  faird. 

Ws:Uer. 

When  the  bold  Typhaius  /««/•</  the  sky. 
And  forc'd  great  iove  from  his  own  heav'rt  to  fly. 
The  lesser  gods  sH  su«;r'd.  £>fyden. 

4.  [ft^om  jca/f,  a  balance.']  To  measure  or 
compare ;  to  weigh. 

You  have  found. 
Sealing  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he  'a  your  fixed  enemy.  Sbahpean^ 

3.  [from   scaU  of  a  fish.]    To  strip  of 
scales  ;  to  take  offin  a  thin  lamina. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  nf%j  the  w.hiteness 
ofTc*ii*seyes.  ^•*»'. 

4.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

If  all  the  mountams  were  scaled^  and  the 
earth  made  even,  the  waters  would  not  ovei^ 
ik)W  its  smooch  surface.  Bumet. 

To  Scale,  v.  tu  To  peel  off  in  thin  par- 
ticles. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster  and 
crab;  the  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  odd  shelh 
never;  so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  ofl^,  and  crumble 
away  by  degrees.  Bactn, 

Sc/Z-LED.  adj.  [from  scaU.^  Squamous  5 
haviiie  scales  like  fishes. 

Halfmy  Egypt  mts  submerged,  and  made 

A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes.  Shaksfean, 

SCALE' NE.  n.  s.  [FrencjJ ;  ualenwH,  Lat.] 

In  geometry,  a  triangle  that  has  its  three 

sides  unequal  to  each  other*        Bailtf. 

Sca'liness.  n.  s,  [from  scaljJ]  The  state 

of  being  scaly. 
ScALL.  n.j.  [skaUadWf  bald,  Islandick. 
See  ScALDHEAD.]    Leprosy  ;  morbid 
baldness. 
Upon  thy  bald  hede  maist  thou  have  the  seal/. 

Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  a  leprosy  upon  the  headZrv. 

Sca'llion.;?. J,  ijca/oj/jOf  Italian;  ajca* 

/o«m,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  opion. 
Sc  a'l  Lo p.  ft.  s,  [escallops  French,]  A  fiA 
with  a  hollow  pectinated  shclL 

So  th*  emperour  Caligula, 
That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  saa, 
£ngag*d  his  legions  in  fierce  busdes 
With  periwincles,  prawns,  and  muscles  ( 
And  led  his^  troops  with  furious  gallops, 
To  charge  whole  re^imentsc^/cailMyft/.  Hudikras^ 
The  sand  is  In  Scilly  glistering,  which  mav  bt 
occasioned  from  freestone  mingled  with  white 
scallop  shells.  Martimerm 

To  Sc  A^L  L  o  P.  V.  a.  To  mark  on  the  edge 

with  segments  of  circles. 
Scalp,  n.  /.   [ubelpc,  Dutch,  a  shell; 

scaipOi  Italian.] 
I,  The  scull ;  the  cranium  S  the  bone  that 
encloses  the  brain. 

High  brandishing  his  brit(bt  dew-burning  blfde. 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  4id  smite, 
Tnat  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Fairy  Queejf. 

If  the  fracture  h%  not  compKcated  with  a  wound 

of  the  scalpt  or  the  wound  is  too  small  to  admit  of 

the  operation,  the  fracture  must  be  Ixid'bar'j  by 

Uking  away  a  large  pieca  «f  the  /r «//.     ^ivrr^. 
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s.  The  integumcntf  of  the  hea<!: 

White  beards  have  arm'd  thdr  thiii  anil  hair* 
leas  semips 
Agaiost  thy  matesty.  Sbahpeart. 

The  hairy  scalp* 
Are  whirl'd  aloof^  while  numeroui  trunks  be- 

firow 
Th*  en8ahguin*d  field.  fbUhs, 

To  Scalp,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
deprive  the  scull  of  its  integuments. 

we  seldom  eaouire  for  a  fracture  of  the  tcuU 
hy  ualpimzj  but  tnat  the  scalp  itself  ia  contused. 
^  *  Sbmrp, 

SCJfLPEL,  n.  jr.  [French^    scalpettunif 
Latin.]    An  instrument  used  to  scrape 
a  bone  by  chirurgeons. 
Sca'ly.  adj,  [from  seaU.'\  Cotcred  with 
scales. 
The  river  horse  and  stiffy  crocodile.  Milt9ti, 
His  awfiil  summoof  they  so  soon  obey ; 
So  hear  the  ttaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  so  to  jposture  follow  throuch  the  sea.  Dryd, 
A  iciUj  nsh  with  a  forked  tail.      IVoodward, 
To  SCA'MBLE.  v.  «.  [This  word,  which 
is  scarcely  in  use,  has  much  exercised 
the  etymological  sagacity  of  Mirrir  Ca- 
saubon;  but,  as  is  usual,  to  no  purpose.] 
!•  To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious;  to 
scramble;  to  get  by  struggling  with 
others. 

Have  fresh  chaff*  in  the  bin, 
And  somewhat  to  icawMe  for  hog-  and  for  hen. 

Tuster. 

SamUiHg,  out*facing,  frshion-mong'ring  boys. 

That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Slmhpearg, 
That  self  bill  is  urg'd,  and  had  against  us  past. 
But  that  the  s^amhUng  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.  Shahpeare, 
He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town  but 
a  tcambVmg  acddier  dapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which 
he  thought  was  in  a  begging  or  a  drunken  fashion. 

1V§tt(M, 

a.  To  shift  awkwardly. 

Some  scambliMg  shifb  may  be  made  without 

them.  More* 

To  Sc  a'm  B  L  E.  V.  a*  To  mangle ;  to  maul. 

My  wood  was  cut  m  patches,  and  other  parts 

of  it  Kombkd  and  cut  bdfore  it  was  at  its  growth. 

Mtrtimerm 

Sc  a'm  b  l  e  r  .  it.  /.  [Scottish.]  A  bold  in- 
truder upon  one's  generosity  or  table. 

Sca^mblingly.  adv,  [from  scambling*'] 
With  turbulence  and  noise;  with  intru- 
sive audaciousness. 

Scammo^niate.  adj*  [from  scammony.'} 
Made  with  scammony. 

It  may  be  excited  hy  a  local,  scamwMnate,  or 
other  acrimonious  medicines.  tV'ueman, 

SCA'MMONY.  n.  s,  [Latin  ;  scammonetf 
French.]  A  concreted  resinous  juice, 
light,  tender,  friable,  of  a  greyish-brown 
.  colour,  and  disagreeable  odour.  It 
flows  upon  incision  of  the  root  of  a  kind 
of  convolvulus,  that  grows  in  many 
parts  of  Asia.  Trevoux, 

To  Sca'mper.  v.  «.  [^sehampeny  Dutch  ; 
scamparct  Italian.]  To  fly  with  speed 
and*  trepidation. 

A  fox  seised  upon  the  frwn,  and  firirly  seawt^ 

ptrti  awa^  with  him.  V Estrange* 

You-  will  suddenly  tdie  a  resolution,  in  yoiur 

cabinet  of  Highlandtrs,  to  stumper  off  with  your 

sew  crown.  Addi*9iu 
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^  qnldt.  Hay  very  quick*  dr  he  H  ipprotrfi. 

And,  as  you  *rc  tsmmp'rimg^  «op  you  in  youf 

coach.  -Cwf. 

To  ScAH.  V.  a.  Iscmndrff  Fr.  scandOf  Lat.  J 

I.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the 

feet. 

Harry,  whose  tuiJefnl  and  well-measar'd  «mg 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  spah 
Words  with  just  note  afid  accent,  not  to  ecam 
With  Midas'^  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

MUtM* 
They  team  thebr  verses  upon  their  fii^^ 

a.  To  examine  nicely. 

So  he  goes  to  heav'n. 
And  so  am  1  reveng'd :  that  would  be  seamm^d. 

SboMepeare* 
The  rest  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal;  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  ttatud  by  them,  who  ouriit 
Rather  admire.  MiUm* 

Every  man  has  guilt,  which  he  desires  should 
not  be  nsorously  $caiuui;  and  therefore,  by  the 
rule  of  charity  and  justice,  ought  not  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  suffer.  Grv.  •ftbe  Tm^wt. 
At  the  final  reckening,  when  all  men's  ;»ctiona 
shall  be  tcmtmi  and  judged,  the  great  King  dull 
pass  his  sentence,  according  to  the  good  men 
have  done,  or  neglected  to  ok).  Ctdamy^ 

Sir  Roeer  exposing  his  pafan,  they  crumpled 
it  into  aU  shapes,  and  diligently  icattnedtytrf 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it.  Aidutm, 

One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him 
tcMm 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  fickle  state  of  man. 

Prio^. 
The  actions  of  men  in  high  sutions  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  tcaumed  and  sifted. 

JlUtrw&rym^ 

SCA'NDAL.  If./.  [<nci»i«xw;  seandle^  Fr.] 

1.  Offence  gijren  by  the  faults  of  others. 

Hu  Umlul  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  the  hill  dtscandaly  by  the  grove 
Of  Mokich  honuctde.  Ji^u», 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  i  opprobrious 
censure;  infamy. 

If  black  Jtandal^  or  foul-fM:*d  reproadi. 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Tour  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  m« 
From  all  the  im^eblots  and  stains  thereot  Sbai. 

Mv  known  virtue  is  from  tcamitl  free, 
'  And  leaves  no  shadow  for  your  calumnv.  Dryd. 

In  the  case  of  seamicU^  we  are  to  reflect  how 
men  ought  to  judge.  Rogers ^ 

To  Sca'ndal.  v.«.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
treat  opprobriously ;  to  charge  falsely 
with  faults. 

You  repin*d, 
ScandoTd  the  suppliants;  for. the  people  caB*d 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Sb*hpeart» 

I  do  fiwn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them.  Sbakspunrt* 

To  SCA'NDALIZE.  *V.  a.  [Msv^aXt^w;  icoif- 

daUser^  French  ;  from  scandaL'i 
I.  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed 
criminal. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  eeandalix^ 
hy  using  harmless  thingsf  Among  ourselves, that 
agree  in  this  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us 
is  offensive  and  scandalous  unto  another.  Hooter, 

It  had  the  excuse  of  some  bashfulness,  and  car* 
not  to  jcamdalize  others.  Hmmmomd, 

Whoever  considers  the  injustice  of  |ome  mini- 
sters, in  those  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not 
be  tcandaHxedzX,  the  warmth  and  vtvacity  of  those 
meetings.  Chrendom* 
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1.  To  rq)roach  ;  to  disfrace ;  to  defame. 

Tbou  do'st  appear  to  scaadalizt 
The  publick  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings. 

DumieL 

Manv  were  uaidaRzei^x  the  personal  slander 
and  reflectioa  flung  out  by  /^tfji^'siW  libellers. 

Sc  a'n  D  A  L  ou  s.  ddj,  {icandaleuXi  French ; 
from  scandalS] 

X.  Giving  publick  ofience. 
.    Nochingi/««^0«x  or  offensive  tmto  any,  espe* 
cially  t^nto  the  church  of  God :  all  thlnp  in  or* 
dcr,  and  with  seemliness#  Hwker. 

Somethini^  savouring 
Of  tyrannv,  which  will  ignoble  make  vou* 
Yetyscandahiu  to  the  world.  Soahpemre, 

%'  Opprobrious;  disgraceful. 

3.  Shameful ;  openly  vile. 

Yob  know  the  sfomlalmu  meanness  of  that 
proceeding,  which  was  used.  Pt^fn. 

•ScA^NDALOUSLY.  aJv.  [from  scandalous:] 

I.  Shamcfiil]^ ;  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
publick  offence. 

His  discourse  at,  table  was  sctuidalouily  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station ;  noise,  bru- 
tality, and  obsceneaess.  S^vifi* 

%*  Censoriously;  opprobriouslv. 

Shan  their  £»4tf  stUo^sauMmtMy  nke,  - 
Win  needs  misuke  an  author  into  vice.    P»p€. 

ScA^KDALOusNgss.  n.  $.  [hoTti  seandol- 
Mi.]  The  quality  of  giving  publick 
offence. 

Sc  a'nsion.  n,  s.  \_icattsioy  Latin.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  scaqning  a  verse. 

To  SCANT,  w.  fl.  [jej-caenan,  Saxon,  to 
break ;  ikaaner^  Danish,  to  spare.]  To 
limil  I  to  straiten. 

You  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  /rani, 
Per  the  is  with  me.  Sbaksfeare, 

They  i»eed  rather  tobe/<a]iW  in  their  nourish- 
ment than  replenished,  to  have  them  sweet. 

We  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves, 

what  time  of  stay  we  would  demand,  and  he  bade 

us  not  to  seaiU  ouriielvet.  BstvM* 

I  .poking  on  thiag^  thaough  the  wrong  end  of 

.  the  perspective,  which  tutatt  their  dimensions, 

we  neglect  and  contemn  th*m.  QiawllU, 

Starve  them. 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  icani  the  passage,  and  confine  the  room. 

Drydem, 

I  am  staMteJ  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelHng  on 

your  actions.  Dtjditr, 

Sc AWT.  aJj\  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Not  plentiful ;  scarce  ;  less  than  what 

is  proper  or  competent. 

white  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  mois- 
ture is  s^ant:  so  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers, 
if  the]^  be  starved,  turn  t^le  and  white.  Manx, 

A  single  violet  transplant : 
The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size. 
All  which  before  was  poor  and  fcant, 
Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Dotwek 

To  find  out  that, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  over-task  the  b«st  hmd-pilot's  art.  MHt: 
a.  Wary  ;  not  liberal ;  parsimonious. 
From  this  ume. 
Be  somewhat  scanftr  of  your  maiden  presence. 

Sbahpeari, 

Scant,  adv, [from  the  adjective.]  Scarce- 
ly ;  hardly.     Obsolete. 
The  people,  beside  their  travvil,  charge,  and 
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long  attendance,  received  of  the  bankers  tcanf 

twenty  shillings  for  thirty.  Camden. 

We  scant  read  in  any  writer,  that  there  have 

been  seen  any  people  upon  the  south  coast.  Abbot. 

A  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  malnmities, 

would  scant  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  fKiif^Mr. 

O'er  yonder  hUl  does  sca/tt  the  dawn  appear. 

Gay. 
ScA'NTiLY.a</i^.  [from  seantj.1 
I.  Narrowly ;  not  plentifully, 
a.  Sparingly;  niggardly. 
He  spoke 
Scsmtily  of  me,  when  jperfonie  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour.  SbahptMrt. 

Sca'ntiness.  ;/.  /.  [from  scanty^ 
I.  Narrowness ;  want  of  space  ;  want  of 
compass. 

Virgil  has  sometimes  two  of  them  in  a  line ; 

but  the  seantiness  of  otnr  heroick  verse  is  not  ci^ 

pable  of  receiving  more  than  one.  Drydai* 

1.  Want  of  amplitude  or  greatness ;  want 

of  liberality. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the'  semitp' 
mess  of  nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  for  him  to  disturb.  S^tOi. 

ScA'NTi.BT.  ff.  s.  [corrupted,  at  it  seems^ 
from  scantiing.]  A  small  pattern;  a 
small  quantity  ;  a  little  piece. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of 
mankind  were  longer ;  and  as  the  world  grew 
foUer,  so  then:  lives  were  successively  reduced 
to  a  shorter  scantlet,  'till  they  came  to  that  time 
of  life  which  they  now  have.  JHaU* 

Sca'ntling.  ft,  s.^tscbwitilkn,  French  ^ 

cioff^/Zf/fo,  Italian.] 
I.  Aquantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose. 
'T  is  hard  to  find  out  a  woman  thatS  ota  just 
uasifling  for  her  age,  humouri  and  fixtune,  to  . 
make  a  wife  of,  VSttrnmgR 

a.  A  certain  proportion. 
The  success. 
Although  particular,  sh^  give  a  scantii^g 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  generaL      SbdispeMrt. 
3.  A  small  quantity. 

Reduce  desires  to  narrow  seantlijtgs  and  small 

proportions.  TayUr, 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and 

groaning  beneath  a  heap  ofrubbbh.       Drydeiu 

In  this  narrow  scanthng  oTcapacity,  we  enjoy 

but  one  pleasure  at  once.  Ltikt, 

Sca'ntly.  adv.  [from  scant, 1 

I.  Scarcely;  hardly.    Obsolete. 

England,  in  the  opuiion  of  the  popes,  was  f|l«- 
ferred,  because  it  contained  In  the  ecclesiastical 
division  two  large  provinces,  which  had  their 
Mveral  Ugati  nati  t  whereas  Frant^e  had  tcantly 
qne.  Camden, 

a.  Narrowly ;  penuriously ;  without  am« 
plitude. 

My  eager  love,  1 11  give  myself  the  He; 
The  very  hope  is  a  full  happiness, 
Yet  scantiy  measures  what  1  shall  posaen.  Dryd* 
ScA'NTNfiss.  12.  J.  [from  scanu'\  Narrow- 
ness; meanness;  smallness. 

He  was  a  man  fierce,  and  of  no  evil  disposition, 
saving  diat  he  thought  scantncts  of  estate  too 
great  an  evil.  Hay  ward. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scantmss  of 
our  capacidea  with  the  vast  profundity  of  things, 
truth  and  modesty  would  reach  us  wary  language. 

ClanwiU* 
Sca'nty.  adj\  [The  same  with  scant,] 
I.  Narrow ;  small ;  wanting  amplitude  '$  ' 
short  of  quantity  suflfictcnt. 
As  long  as  one  can  increase  the  number,  he 
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%ni  fhink  tne  idea  he  hath  a'  UttTe  too jAm^Ffor 
positive  infinity.  .  ^    Ziwir. 

His  dominions  were  vcrv  narrow  and  *cantj ; 
for  be  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  Uind« 
'till  he  bought  a  field  of  the  sons  of  Hethl  l^fth, 

l^Tow  scttHtitr  hmits  the  proud  arch  confine,  ^ 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and 

Rhine ;  , 

A  smaU  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roU'di' 
And  little  eagles  wave  thehr  whigs  in  gold.  Pspf^ 
a.  Small ;  poor ;  not  copious ;  not  ample. 

Their  lanniage  being  scmtify  and  accoromodat* 
ed  only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy  sim- 
ple life,  had  no  words  in  it  to  Itand  for  a  thou* 
land.  Loeke* 

There  remained  few  markf  of  the  old  tradt- 
Cion,  so  they  had  narrow  and  scamiy  conceptions 
of  providence.  Woodward, 

3.  ^Aringly;  nigganlly  ;  parsimonious 

ui  illustrating  a  point  of  dimctilty,  be  not  too 
uMbf  of  word^  but  rather  become  copious  i« 
your  language.  Watu, 

They  wich  such  scenh  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  uv^ry  of  yean.     Swift, 

ToScAFE,v.a.  [contracted  from  escape.] 
To  escape ;  to  miss}  to  avoid ;  to  sbuni 
.  not  to  incur:  to  flv. 

What,  have  I  /««/«/ tore-Ietten  in  the  holy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  salyect 
Ibr  them  ?  Shahpeaffi, 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death,  if  \  uafe 
hangiag*  SimAsptart, 

What  can  *  scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all^seeing  i  Miltm, 

ToScAPE.  v.iz.   To  get  away  from  hurt 
or  danger. 

Cbuld  they  not  fall  uttpity'd  on  the  plain, 
But,  slain,xevive,  and,tak«fl,jr«^«agam  i  Dryi, 
UcAFE.  #.  /•  [from  the  verb.] 
).  Escape ;  flight  from  ktirt  or  danger ; 
the  act  of  decliohar  or  running  from 
danger ;  accident  of  safety. 

I  spoke  of  most  disast'rouS  chances. 
Of  hair-breadth  «Mr^  ia  th*  imn^bent  deadly 
breach.  Sbahpe^e. 

a.  Means  of  escape;  evasion. 

Having  purpos'd  falsehood,  you 
Can  have  no  way  out  falsehood  to  be  true! 
Vain  lunatick,  against  these  scopes  I  could 
'  Bispute,  and  conquer,  if  I  wouUL  Dmme, 

3.  Negligent  freak ;  deviation  from  regu- 
larity. 

No  natural  eahalatioQ  \n  the  ik^^ 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper  d  ^ft 
JSut  thev  will  pluck  away  its  nat'rai  cau»e# 
And  ^ali  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  sigtis. 

Sbakspettre* 

4»  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

A  beame!  a  very  pretty  beame!  sure  some 
tsape:  though  I  am  pot  bookish,  yet  I  can  read 
waiting-genuewoman  in  the  scape*    Sbahpeare, 

Thou  lurk'dst 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-lay 
fiome  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene: 
Too  long  thou  laid'st  thy  scape*  on  names  ador'd. 

MUioa* 
SCA'PULA.  «,  /.  [Lat.]    The  shoulder- 
blade. 

The  heat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread 

up  higher  to  the  breast  and  scapula,     JVisemasi, 

Sca'pular.    J  adj.  [_uapuiairef  Fr.  from 

Sc  a'p  i;  L  A  ^  Y .  J      scapula^  Lat.]  Relating 

or  belonging  to  the  shoulders. 

The  h^mourt  duspersed  through  the  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery  to  the  seapulary  branches. 

Wisetaan, 
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The  vtKcra  wefc  coiimerpoSsed  with  the  weig&e 

of  the /tfi^i^r  part.  ~  Dtrbam^ 

SCAR  *.  i.  [from  eschar^  escare^  Ff'ench  ; 

<<rxAfn<J    A  mark  made  by  a  hurt  or 

fire ;  a  cicatrix- 

.  Scratch  thee  but  widi  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
^QXR&  scarj^'w,    .  ^bakspew^m. 

The  soft  delicious  air, 
To  heal  the  sears  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
ShaU'breatheher  bahn  Miltik, 

It  «rtaj?  be  struck  out  of  the  onrmsciency  of 
God,  and  leave  na/orr  nor  blemisn  hehiid. 

This  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  bloom-T 
ing  nature,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar^  or  fracture* 
on  all  its  body.  Bmrma, 

In  a  hemorrhage  from  th«  Knlgs,  ftrpticks  vi% 
often  insignificam ;  and  if  they  could  operate 
tijDon  the  adfected  part,  so  far  as  to  make  a  seair^ 
inien  that  fell  off,  the  dieeate  wouki  return. 

ArkmOssselU 

10  5CAR.  V.  a,  [from  the  nou».]  T© 
mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Yetl'ttnotsbMlherhlood/ 
Nor  sear  that  whiter  skin  of  her*&  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  ahibtster.   Sbahep. 

SCA^RAB.  n,  i.  [^scarabecf  Fr.  searah^us^ 
Lat.]  A  beetle ;  an  insect  with  sheath- 
ed wings. 

A  va^tearah  is  bred  in  the  very  tips  of  dm- 
leaves :  these  leaves  viay  be  observed  to  be  dry 
and  dead,  as  also  tuigid,  in  which  lieth  a  dirty^ 
whitish,  rough  maggot,  ^om  which  proceeds  a 
beetle.  *  Derhsm^ 

SCA^RAMOUCR.  ti.  ^  [escarmnuhe,  Fr.] 
A  buffoon  in  motly  dress. 

It  makes  the  solemnities  of  justice  pageantry» 
md  the  bench  reverend  poppets  or  scasrasastieba 
in  scarlet.  CaUier. 

SCARCE,  adj,  [scarsof  Italian ;  itbatrs^ 
DutchJ 

f .  Not  plentiful ;  not  copiouc 

A  Swede  will  no  more  s^  you  his  hemp  fbc 
less  silver,  because  you  tell  him  silver  is  semrem 
BOW  in  England,  and  tberefi>re  risen  oae-fifth  m 
vaKie,  than  a  tradesman  of  London  will  aell  hift 
commodity  cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  because 
inoney  ia  scarce  there.  Laakf. 

ft.  Rare ;  not  common. 

The/carc/i/of  allisa  Pesctnnhis  Niger  00 1 
medallion  well  preserved.  Ad^emtm 

S^A'RCELY.  \  ^•^-  C^"*  ^^^  adjecUve.] 
I,  Hardly;  nrantly. 

A  thing  which  we  to  little  hoped  to  see,  thst 
even  they  which  beheld  it  done  seareeljf  believed 
their  own  senses.  /i0»ker^ 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes    Shais* 
Age»  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove 
from  dkath,  and  consequently  should  h^ve  no- 
thing about  it  but  what  looks  hke  a  decent  pre* 
paration  foi  it,  scarce  ever  appears,  of  faite  clays^ 
Out  in  the  high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  ut- 
most gaudery  of  youth.     ^  South* 
You  neiilier  have  enemies, nor  can  «ctfrf rhavn 
any.                                                      Drydetu 
a.  With  difficulty.  ' 

He  scarcely  kne*  him,  striving  to-disown 
His  bloittrd  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Drydm^ 
Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 

Dryim^ 
8CA'BC£NES3.  7  PfL^-.  T 
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I.  SmaHticss  of  quantity  5   not  pleity;  v 
penury. 

Scarciij  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres*  bfessin^  so  is  on  you.  Sbahfeare, 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Gaiatcs :  * 
to  paiDt  a  fair  one,  *t  is  necessary  for  me  to  see 
many  fair  ones ;  but,  because  there  is  so  great  a 
tcarc'Oy  of  lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to 
make  use  of  one  certain  idea,  which  I  have 
formed  m  my  fancy.  Dryden* 

Corn  does  not  rise  or  fall  by  the  differences  of 
more  or  less  plenty  of  money,  but  by  the  plenty 
and  ifiira'/y  that  God  sends.  Lockt, 

In  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few. 
We  crare  your  patronage  for  one  that  *s  new, 
And  let  the  tcarcaiest  recommend  the  fare. 

AdiBson, 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that^^have  not 
lain  in  fresco,  insomuch  that  a  icarct^  of  snow 
would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison, 

3.  Rareness;  infrequency;  «ot  common- 
ness. 

The}r  that  find  fault  with  our  store,  should  be 
least  willing  to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanks- 
givings. Hooker, 

Since  the  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced 
by  Its  scarceness f  it  is  hard  not  to  give  a  man 
leave  to  love  tnat  most  which  is  most  service- 
able. Collier, 
To  SCARE,  v.  a,  [scorarcy  Ital.  Skinner.'] 
To  fright ;  to  fHghten  ;  to  affright ;  to 
terrify ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  shtep, 
which,  1  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master.  Sbuhfeare, 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters.  Shalsfeate, 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
WHl  stare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Sbakspeare, 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit;  and  some  report  that  the  head  of  a 
wotf^  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  iu  a  dove- 
house,  will  scmr*  away  vermin.  Bacon, 
}  The  wing  of  the  Irish  was  so  grievously  either 
galled  or  scared  therewith,  that,  being  strangers, 
•nd  in  a  manner  neutrals,  they  had  neither  good 
heart  to  go  fomard,  nor  good  liking  to  stand 
still,  nor  good  assurance  to  run  away.  Hayward. 

One  |reat  reason  why  men's  good  purposes  so 
often  fad,  is,  that  when  they  are  devout,  or  scar^ 
ed^  they  men  in  the  general  resolve  to  live  re- 
ligiously. Calamy, 

Let  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scard; 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I  'm  prepar'd.  Prior, 

Sc  a'r  e  c  r  o  w  .  «.  j.  \^scare  and  f  rwi;.]  A n 
image  or  clapper  set  up  to  fright  birds : 
thence  any  vain  tcrrour. 

Thereat  xxit  scarecrow  waxed  wond'rous  proud, 
Throu^  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair. 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  revil'd  ium  loud. 

Spenser, 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows:  1  11  not 

inarch  through  Coventry  with  them,  that 's  flat. 

Staks^earet 
We  must  not  make  a  scarecroto  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  'till  custom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terrour.  Sbaksf. 
Many  of  tho»e  great  runs,  wanting  powder 
nnd  shoe,  stood  but  as  cyphers  and  tcarecnnvs, 

Raleigh, 

A  icarecrvm  set  to  frighten  fools  away.  Dryd^ 

Sca'rekire.  «,j.   \jcare  and^r^.]     A 

fright  by  fire ;  a  fire  breaking  out  so  as 

to  raise  terrour. 

VOL.  IV. 
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The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  thehr  severs! 
sounds,  serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements  ; 
and  bells  serve  to  proclaim  a  scarefire,  and  in 
some  places  water-breaches.  Holder* 

SCARF,  n,  J.  [ejcbarfe^  Fr.]  Any  thing 
that  hangs  loose  upon  the  shoulders  or 
dress. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefi^ 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.  Shakspearcm 

. '  Will  you  wear  the  garland  about  jour  neck, 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant  s  scarf  t 

Sbakspeari* 
Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  th*  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  czn  show.  Milten* 

Titian,  in  bis  triumph  of  Bacchus,  having  plac- 
ed Ariadne  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  picture, 
gave  her  a  scarf  di  a  vermilion  colour  upon  %• 
blue  drapery.  Drsdtn* 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child; 
They  swath'd  nim  with  their  scarfs,       Drydm* 
My  learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in 
defence  of  large  scarves,  SbectaUr, 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarfs  and  take  your 
pleasure.  Swift* 

To  Scarf,  v.  a,  [^from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  throw  loosely  on. 

My  sea-gown  scarji  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  them  out.  Hbaksfean* 

a.  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 
How  like  a  younkter,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Sbahpeartm 

Come,  seeling  night, 

'    Scarf  yx^  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.    Sbaksp* 

Sc  a'u  fs k I  n.  ff .  s,  [jffli/and  skin,"]     The 

cuticle ;  the  epidermis ;  the  outer  scaly 

integuments  of  the  body. 

T^ie^scarfskin^  beins;  uppermost,  is  composed 
of  several  lays  of  small  scales,  which  lie  thicker 
according  as  it  is  thicker  in  one  part  of  the  body 
than  another:  between  these  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  miliary  glands  of  the  true  skin  open. 

Cbrfm^ 
SCARIFICA'TION.  «.  s,  [jcarificatio^  hnU 
scarification y  Fr.  from  icarlfy^    Incision 
of  the  skin  with  a  lancet>  or  such  like 
instrument.  It  is  most  practised  in  cup- 
ping. ^Mncp 
Hippocrates  tells  vou,  that,  in  applying  oF  cups, 
the  scar  if  cation  ought  to  be  made  with  crooked 
instruments.                                       ArbutbnoK 
Scarifica'tor.    ».  s,   [from  scanfy.^ 

One  who-  scarifies. 
Sc  a  'R I  f  I E  R  .yx.  i.  [from  scarify."] 
I.  He  who  scarifies. 

a.  The  instrument,  with  which  scarifica- 
tions are  made. 
lo  SCA'RIFY.  V.  a.  Iscarifco,  Lat.  scan- 
fier^  Fr.]  To  let  blood  by  incisions  of 
the  skin,  commonly  after  the  applica- 
tion of  cupping-glasses. 

Washing  the  satts  out  of  the  eschar,and  searU 

fying  it,  I  dressed  it.  Wiseman, 

You  quarter  foul  language  upon  me,  .without 

knowing  whether  I  deserve  to  bte  cupped  and 

scarified  at  this  rate.  S/ectatcr. 

SCA'RLET.  n.  s,  [cscarlate,  Fr.  jcar/ato, 

Italian.]     A  colour  compounded  of  i^ 

and  yellow  -,  cloth  dyed  with  a  scarlet 

colour. 

I>   . 
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If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  tcarht, 
Farewel  ocAility.  Shahfeare* 

As  a  bun 
Amid'  the  circus  roars;  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  o^ scarlet  and  a  sangume  war.  Vryden. 
Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blusli  at, 
to  have  his  authority  of  fort;r  yeaa  standing  m 
an  insunt  overturned?  ^r  u 

Sca'rlet.  adj,  [from the  noun.]  Ot  the 
colour  of  scarlet ;  red  tinged  with  yel- 
low. 

I  conjure  thee, 
Bv  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  Up.  Sbaksp,  • 
The  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion, 
being  olivaster,  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet.  Bacon. 
The  scarUt  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 

Dryden, 

Sca'rletbean.  n.  4.  [scarUt  and  bean.'] 

T?e  scar/et^an  has  a  red  husk,  and  is  not  the 

best  to  eat  in  the  shell,  as  kidneybenns;  but  is 

reputed  the  best  to  be  eaten  in  wmtcr,  when 

dry  and  boiled.  MoHtmer. 

Sca'rlet-oak.«.j.  Tbcilex.  A  species 

of  oak.  .     .  ,    0 

Sca'rmage.  >  /f.  5.  [from  sktrmtsb,  Spen- 
SCA'RMOGE.  J      w.]     It   is  now  pro- 
nounced by  the  Londoners  shrmige. 

Such  cruel  game  my  scarmages  disarms ; 
Another  war,  and  other  weaiwns,  1 
Do  love,  when  Love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms. 

Spenser. 

SCARP,  n.  J.  {ticarpe,  Fr.]     The  slope  on 

that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to  a 

fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  tlie 

fields.  ■'^"''* 

SCATCH.  n,  s.  [escacbe,  Fr.]     A  kind />f 

.  horsebit  for  bridles.  ^m    ?' 

Sca'tches.  n.  J.  [chasses,  Fr.  J     Stilts  to 

out  the  feet  in  to  walk  in  dirty  places. 

*^  .     BatUjf. 

Sc  AT E.  ».i.  \jktdor^  Swedish ;  j*/W,  Island- 

ick  ]     A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  with  a 

steel  plate  underneath,  on  which  they 

slide  over  the  ice. 

TiScATE.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

slide  on  scates. 
ScATE.  «./.  [j^wJ/tt^jLat.]  A  fish  ot  the 

species  of  thomback. 

Sca'te.brous.  adj.  [from  scatebrx^  Lat.J 

Abounding  with  springs.  £'<-'• 

To  SCATH.   V.  fl.  [fcea^an,  j-ca^ian, 

•      Saxon;  iri?^i(r^^«, Dutch.]     To  waste  ; 

to  damage ;  to  destroy.    Both  the  verb 

and  noun  are  now  obsolete. 

As  when  heaven's  fire  ^    ,      . 

Hath  scathed  Xhm  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pmes. 
With  singed  top  their  sutely  growth,  though 

Stands  on^the  blasted  heath.  Miiton. 

ScATH.  n.  J.  [rcea«,  Sax.]  Waste ;  da- 
mage;  mischief ;  dcpopulaUon.  Scatb 
in  Scotland  denotes  spoil  or  damage : 
as,  he  bears  the  uatb  and  the  scorn.    A 

^Tl«  wr  rf»at  budded  faur  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  aU  my  hoped  gain  u  turn'd  to  '^^^-      ^^^ 

He  bore  a  spiteful  mind  against  king  Edward, 
doing  him-allic  icatb  thitht  could,«Kl  annoy- 
ingfisteniiorief.  -V'-"^* 
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They  placed  diem  in  Rhodes,  where  d«ly  do- 
ing great  scatb  to  the  Turk,  the  great  warnor 
Soliman,  with  a  mighty  army,  so  overbid  them, 
that  he  tvon  the  island  from  them.         Knotles. 

St'dl  preservM  from  danger,  harm,  and  sca$bi 
By  many  a  sea  and  many  an  unknown  shore. 

'         '  Fairfax. 

Sca'thpul.    adj.    [from   uatb.'\     Mis- 
chievous; destructive. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make^ 
That  very  envy,  and  tne  tonjjue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.        Sbahpeart, 
lo.SCA'TTER.  v.  a,  [j-catejian,  Saxoo  ; 

jcbatiereuf  Dutch.] 
I.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle. 
Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter^  as  they  fly. 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.     Prit. 

Corruption,  still 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter  d  o'er  the  savage  year. 

7b9wu0m» 

a.  To  dissipate ;  to  disperse. 

A  king,  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  erf  judgment, 

scatteretb  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.    Proverbs, 

Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal,  and  the  people 

were  scattered  from  Saul.  I  SamueU 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  hii  scattered  sv  sits  returned. 

^  Milton. 

3.  To  spread  thinly. 
"WTiy  should  my  muse   enlarge  on  Libyan 

swains,  ,      ,  .     * 

Their  scatter  d  cottages  and  ^mple  pUins  f 

Drydefu 

4.  To  besprinkle  with  something  loosely 
spread.  ^ 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter  d  hes 
With  carcases  and  arms  th*  ensanguined  field. 

Mi/toK. 
To  Sc  A'TTERi  T.  If.  To  be  dissipatcd  ;  to 
be  dispersed. 

Sound  difFuseth  itself  in  rounds;  but  if  that 
which  would /tftfW^r  in  open  air  be  made  to  Ao 
into  a  canal,  it  gives  greater  force  to  the  sound. 

Baew. 
The  sun 
Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  tcatUring 
clouds.    '  Thomson. 

Sca'tteringi.y.  adv,  [from  scattering.'] 
Loosfcly ;  dispcrsedly. 

'ITie  Spaniards  have  here  and  there  scattering* 
ly,  upon  the  sea-coasts,  set  up  some  towns.  Abbots 
Those  dropsof  prettiness,/fa//m>»^i^  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designs  to  defecate 
and,  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  de- 
tain our  passions.  Boyle. 

Sc  A'  r  r  E  R  L I N G.  «.  /.  [from  scatter.  ]  A 
vagabond  ;  one  that  has  no  home  or  set- 
tled habitation.  An  elegant  word,  but 
disused. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  casilv,  by 
any  ordinary  officer,  be  gotten/  when  challeng- 
ed for  any  such  fact.  Spenser. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and 
outbws  out  of  all  the  woods  and  mountams,  in 
which  they  long  had  lurked,  he  marched  forth 
into  the  English  pale.  Spenser. 

Scatu'rient.  adj.  [scaturieni^  Latin.] 
Springing  as  a  fountain.  Diet. 

ScATURi'GiNOUs.  adj.  [from  jcaturigOf 
Latip.]    Full  of  springs  or  founUins. 

Diet. 

Sca'vengbr.  «.  i.  [from  f capan,  t« 
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thave^  perhaps  to  8wefp»  Sax.]  A  petty 
magistrate,  whose  province  is  to  keep 
the  streets  clean  :  more  commonly  the 
labourer  employed  in  remoying  filth. 

Since  it  Is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to 
inform  men^s  judgments,  and  move  their  affec- 
tions, to  resolve  (ufficult  places  of  scripture,  to 
decide  and  clear  off  controversies,  I  cannot  see 
how  to  be  a  butcher,  scavenger,  or  any  other 
such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify  men  for  this  work. 

Sou/i. 
Fasting  *s  nature's  scavenger,  BaynarJ, 

Dick  toe  scavenger^  with  e^ual  grace. 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  m  Walpole's  face. 

Stvjft. 

SCE'LERAT.  n,  s.  (Vr,  sceUratus^  Lat.] 
A  villain ;  a  wicked  wretch.  A  word  in- 
troduced unnecessarily  from  the  French 
by  a  Scottish  author. 

Scelerats  can  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  conscience.  Cheyne, 

Sc  e'n  a  r  y  .  ».  j.  [from  scene,  ] 

1.  The  appearances  of  place  or  things. 
He  must  gain  a  reluh  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  be  conversant  in  the  various  scenary  of 
a  country  life.  Adduan, 

a.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

The  urojgress  of  the  sound,  and  the  stenary  of 
the  bordering  regions,  are  imiutedfrom  ^n.viL 
on  the  sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.  Pope. 

J.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture, 
is,  in  the  bnguage  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the 
seenary  of  a  play.  Dry  den, 

SCENE,  n,  s.  [je^ttuif  Latin;  momi  scene f 

French.] 
X.  The  stage  ;  the  theatre  of  dramatick 

poetry, 
a  The  general  appearance  of  any  action ; 
the  whole  contexture  of  objects ;  a  dis- 
play ;  a  series  ;  a  regular  disposition. 
Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  pahOy 
A.  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
^hade  above  shade,  a  woody  theaue 
3f  stateliest  view.  ATiIton. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene.   Milton, 
A  mute  sune  of  sorrow,  mixt  with  fear ; 
ItiD  on  the  table  lay  the  unfinish'd  cheer.  Dryd, 

A  larger  scene  of  action  is  display'd, 
▲nd,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 

Vryden, 
Ev*ry  sevVal  place  must  be 
^  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me.  Dryden* 

When  rising  Spring  adorns  the  mead, 
^harmint;  /ten*  of  nature  is  disi)lay*d.  Drydim, 

Eternity  !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Trough  what  variety  of  untr\  *d  beings,  . 
Trough  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 


pass! 


Addison, 


iboui  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a' 
Yfv  noble  scene  of  antiquities :  what  they  call 
VgiVs  tomb  is  the  first.  Addison, 

ay,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true  ? 
Ole^as  it  but  the  woman's  fear  that  drew 
Tls  cruel  scene,  unjust  to  love  and  you?  Prior, 

3.  £rt  of  .1  play. 

It  shall  be  so  my  care 
Ttiavc  you  rovally  appointed,  as  if 
Tl»xf^«^  vou  plav  w'eT(»  mine.  Shnhpeare, 

Cr  autnor  would  excuse  these  youthful  scrtes 
Be|tten  at  his  entrance.  Granvi/le, 

4.  St  much  cf  an  act  of  a  play  a^  passes 
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between  the  same  persons  in  the  same 
place. 

If  his  characters  were  good. 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  bloody 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscrib'd  by  time. 
The  words  not  forc*d,  but  sliding  into  rhimc, 
He  thought,  in  hitting  thes*,  his  busine?-;  done. 

5.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scent 
Is  now  transported  to  Sowihampton,  SbaJksfieare» 

6.  The  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to 
the  play. 

The  alteration  of  scenes  feeds  and  relieves  thcv 
eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.  M^con* 
SCB'NICK.  adj.  Ucernqtie,  Fr.  from  jr^i^.] 
Dramatick ;  thc;»trical. 
With  scenick  virtue  chaim  the  rising  age, 

AnonymoMt^ 
SCEN'OGRA'PHICAL.rt/^'.faxi^jandyfafa^J 

Drawn  in  perspective. 

SCENOGRA'PHICALLY.tf//'t..[ftomjf«W- 

grapbicaLl     In  perspective. 

If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more 
than  one  fact  may  be  repres«:nted  in  our  dianram 
scenograpbkaUy.  MorSmerm 

Sck'nography.  If.  j.  [fTxrffn  and  y^^lf*; 
jcenograpbUf  Fr.]  The  art  of  perspect- 
ive. 
SCENT,  n,  J.  [sentlr^  to  smell,  Fr.] 
I.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell. 
A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses 
and  confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all 
possible  methods  to  divert  the  scent,        WatU* 
4.  The  object  of  smell ;  odour  good  or  bad. 
Belman  cried  upon  it  at  the  meerest  lots. 
And  twice  to-day  pick*d  out  the  dullest  scent. 

Sbakspeare* 

The  jplague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the 

smell  of  a  mellow  anple.  Bacon, 

Good  scents  do  purify  the  bfain. 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine.    Davits^ 

Partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Milton* 
Exulting,  'till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense  ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denbasn^ 
Chearful  health, 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv'd. 
With  lavish  hand  diflPuses  j«w//  ambrosiaL  Prior* 
3.  Chace  follovtii  by  the  smell. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable 
ages,  and  travelled  upon  the  same  scent  into 
./Ethiopia.  TempU, 

To  Scent,  v.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun. 3 
I.  To  smell ;  to  perceive  b^^the  nose. 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.       Milton^ 
a.  To  perfume  5  or  to  imbue  with  odour 
good  or  bad. 

Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distiird  around. 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred  ' 
ground.  IXryden. 

Actaeon  spies 
His  op'ning  ho^:nds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries; 
A  gen'rous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chace. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented ^^^^  Addis  • 
Sce'n  T :  Ei,s.  adj,  [frcm  scent. "^   Inodor- 
ous ;  having  no  sm*ell. 
ScE'PTicK.  «.i.   See  Skeptics. 
D2 
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BCE'PTRE.  n.  s.  [scfptrum,  Lat.  seeptre^ 
Fr.]  The  ensign  of  royalty  bom  in  the 
hand. 

Nor  sbill  proud  Lancaster  usurp  ray  right. 
Nor  hold  the  ueftre  in  his  childish  fist.  Shahp* 

How,  best  of  Kings,  do'st  thou  a  suptre  bear! 

How,  best  of  poets,  do'st  thou  burel  wear ! 

But  two  things  rare  the  fates  had  io  their  store. 

And  gave  thee  both,  to  shew  they  could  no  more. 

Bex  JoMjom, 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah*s  scipire  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

The  parliament  presented  those  acts  which 
Were  prepared  by  them  to  the  royal  teeptrey  in 
which  were  some  laws  restraining  the  extrava- 
gant power  of  the  nobility.  Claremdatt, 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 

1»ell  attested  iu  ^ood  managery,  that  it  b  not 

credible  crowns  and  suptret  are  conferred  ^tis. 

Decay  if  Piety, 

ftcE^rTRED.  a4j*  [from  sceptre, ]  Bearing 
a  sceptre. 

The  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  citv-gates.  Miltw, 

-To  Briuin's  queen  the  /r<j^/rVsnppHant  bends. 
To  her  his  aowns  and  infant  race  commends. 

Tukd. 
ScHE^oULE.  ff.  J.  [icbedulat  Lat.  icbeduU^ 

French.] 
X.  A  small  scroll. 

The  first  published  scheduUt  being  brought  to 
a  grave  knight,  he  read  over  an  unsavory  sentence 
or  two,  and  delivered  back  the  libeL       Hooker, 
a.  A  writing  additional  or  appendant. 
All  iU,  which  all 
Prophets  or  poets  spake,  and  all  which  shall 
B*  annexM  in  ubeduUt  unto  this  by  me, 
Fall  on  that  man  !  Donru, 

3.  A  little  inventory. 

I  will  give  out  iciedutet  of  my  beauty :  it  shall 
be  inventoried,  and  every  pat  tide  and  utensil 
label'd  to  my  will.  Sbaispeare, 

ScHE'MATISM.  n.  S.  [<rx*»pa7jo-fxo;.] 

X.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly 

bodies, 
a.   Particular  form  or  disposition   of  a 
thing". 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or 
tebemathtn  it  puts  on,  must  in  all  conditions  be 
•equally  extended,  and  tlierefore  take  m)  the 
same  room.  *      Creub, 

Sche'matist.  n.  /.  [from  scheme, "]  A 
projector ;  oik*  who  is  given  to  forming 
schemes. 
SCHEME,  n.  s.  r<OC^/^l 
X.  A  plan ;  a  combination  of  variout 
things  into  one  view,  design^  or  pur- 
j>ose ;  a  system. 

Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  ap- 
pearance and  outuard  scheme  of  things  would 
nave  quite  another  face  to  us,  and  be  inconsist* 
«ut  with  oxir  well-being.  Locke, 

We  ^all  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a 
satis£>ctory  account  of  the  divine  conduct,  with- 
out forming  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  at 
•  once  take  in  time  and  eternity.         Atterbury» 
a*  A  project ;  a  contrivance;  a  design. 
H«  forms  the  well-concerted /^^^mr  ot  mis- 
chief; 
T  is  fix*d,  't  is  done,  and  both  are  doom*d  to 
death.  Rowe, 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  scbemes  for 
t(tpy  rcssing  the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  kingdoms.  Atterbury^ 
The  stoical  sfbemtef  supplying  our  wants  by 
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lopping  of  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  tS'oar  feet 
when  we  want  shoes.  StciJK 

3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestul  bodies;  any  lineal  or  mathcma* 
tical  diagram. 

It  hath  embroiled  astrology  in  the  erection  of 
schemes ,  and  the  judgment  dt  death  and  diseases 

Browum 

It  b  a  scheme  and  ftce  of  heaven, 
As  th*  aspects  are  disp6s*d  this  even.  Hmdihras, 
Sche'mer.  n,  $,  [from  scheme,']  A  pro- 
jector ;  a  contriver. 
Sche'sjs.  n.  s,  [<^tV<f.]  A  habitude; 
state  of  any  thing  with  respect  to  other 
things. 

If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  fron 
all  eternity  all  the  simple  essences  of  thmgs,  and 
consequendy  all  their  possible  scheses  or  habi- 
tudes, shouid  ever  change,  there  would  arise  a 
new  scbesis  in  the  mind,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  Nottism 

SCHISM,  n,  Sn  [ox*^/« ;  scbisnuy  Fr.]  A 
separation  or  division  in  the  church  of 
God. 

Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  reason,  to  our 
errours  by  truth,  and  to  our  schisms  by  cha- 
rity. King  CbarUk, 

Oppose^fAwwi  by  unity,  hypocrisy  by  sober 
piety,  ana  debauchery  by  temperance.    Sprmttm 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread,  there  grows  at 
length  a  dispute  which  are  the  schismaucks :  in 
the  sense  ot  the  law  the  schism  lies  on  that  side 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state. 

Sxcifi. 

Schism a'tic A  L.  asfj,  [scbismatique^  Fr. 
fi-om  schhmatick,]  Implying  schism ; 
practising  schism. 

By  these  tumults  all*  factions,  seditbns,  and 
scbitmatical  proposals  aga'mst  government,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  must  be  backed.  KimgCbariig. 

Here  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  many 
brutafulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  scbismOt^ 
calf  vJno  are  like  to  think  themselves  shrewdly- 
hurt  by  being  cut  off  from  that  body  which  uey 
chuse  not  to  be  of,  and  so  being  punished  iito  a 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  belovec  separation. 

StMth. 
Schism  a'tic  ALLY.  adv.  [from  schls-na* 

tical.']  In  a  schismatical  manner. 
ScHi'sMATiCK.  j».  s,  [from  schism.]  One 
who  separates  from  the  true  church. 

No  known  heretick  nor  scbismaiick  shoud  be 
suffered  to  go  into  those  countries.  lacomm 

Thus  you  behold  the  schismaiicks  bravaco's: 
Wild  speaks  in  squibs,  and  Calamy  ingramdo's. 

The  scbumaticks  united  in  a  solemn  leagie  and 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spjitual 
government.  Svoifti 

To  i^CHi'sMATiZE.  v,  a,  [from  sciism,] 
To  commit  the  crime  of  schisn ;  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  communion  jf  tht 
church. 

SCHOXAR.  n,  s,  Iseho/aris,  Lat  icoiicr, 
French.] 

I.  Onf  who  learns  of  a  master;  a  dbciple. 
Many  times  that  which  deservetfa  app«>baif  oa 
would  hardly  find  favour,  if  they  which  vopos* 
it  were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholtrs,  and 
followers  of  the  antients.  Hooker • 

The  scholars  of  the  Sueyrite,  • 

Who  for  rhe  old  opinion  hght, 
Woi.ia  make  their  modem  friends  con^ 
The  dttTrence  but  from  more  tt>  loss*     FrUe^* 

a*  Amaaofletters* 
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^^lut  aarne  teboUr*%  fite,  ns  angttgta  domt, 
lunders  the  promoiing  of  learning.        fViiihu. 
To  watch  occasions  to  correa  others  in  their 
discourse,  and  90c  dip  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing their  talents,  uboiars  are  most  blamed  for. 

Locke, 
3*  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ; 

to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  'is  the 

humour  of  « tcbUar  :  they  perfea  natiire,  and 

are  perfected  by  experience.  Bacon, 

4.  One  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

My  counn  William  is  become  a  good  scholar : 
be  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ?         Sbaisfearc, 
Sc  HOLLARS  HI  P.  n.  s,  [trom  scholar,  \ 
I.  Learning;  literature;  knowledge. 

It  pitied  my  very  heart  to  think  that  a  man  of 

my  master's  understaading,  and  great  scholar' 

shift  who  had  a  book  ot  his  own  in  print,  should 

talk  so  outrageously.  Pope* 

«.  Literary  education. 

This  place  should  be  school  and  imiversity,  , 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of 
sfboUrsbip,  Milton, 

J.  ExbibiUoa  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

Ainswortb. 
Sc  H o  L a'st I c  A  L .  odj,  Ijebolojticiu,  Lat.] 

Belonging  to  a  scholar  or  school. 
Schola'stically.  adif.  [tr jm  jcbo/as' 
tick.  ]  According  to  the  niceties  or  me- 
thod of  the  schools. 

No  moralists  or  casuists,  that  treat  scbolastieally 
•f  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under  that  ge- 
neral head,  as  a  part  of  it.  South, 
Sc  u  o  L  A^s  1 1  c  K    adj,  [from  scbola^  Lat. 

scboUutique^  French.  I 
I.  Pertaining  to  the  school ;  practised  in 
schools. 

I  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  ra- 
tional man,  however  litde  versed  in  scb'ilastick 
learning.  Oigh^, 

Sch^l^tick  education,  like  a  trade,  does  so  fix 
t  man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he  is  not  tit  to 
ju<|ge  of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of  that  way. 

Burnet, 
a.  Bt fitting  the  school ;  suitable  to  the 
ichuol ;  per.xntick;  needlessly  subtle. 

The  favour  of  proposing  there,  m  convenient 
s>rt,  whatsoever  ye  can  object,  which  thing  I 
l»vc  known  them  to  grant,  mschoUstick  courtesy 
mcu  strangers,  never  hath  nor  ever  will  be  de- 
ne J  you.  Hcoker, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say,  that  those 
ttio  left  useful  studies  for  v.seUsss/holiisticl  spe- 
cUations,  were  like  the  Oiympick  gur.icsters, 
wjo  abstained  from  necessar>'  labours,  that  they 
zi^ht  be  tit  tor  such  as  were  not  so.     .    Bacon. 
loth  sides  charge  the  other  with  idolatry,  and 
tht  is. a  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  /r/to- 
lasick  nicety.                                      Stilli/igjieft, 
Sch^'liast.  17.  J.  \_schoHaitey  Fr.  scko- 
liaieSf  Lat.]     A  writer  of  explanatory 
noes. 

'^e  title  of  this  satyr,  in  some  ancienf  manu- 
scxits,  was  the  reproach  of  idleness ;  though  in 
odirs  of  the  scholiasts,  't  is  inscribed  against  the 
iMiry  of  the  rich.  Drydeu. 

That  Gellius  or  Stobaeus  cook'd  before, 
Orhew*d  by  blind  o\^  scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

•    Pope. 
SCHTLION.  >  ft.  /.  [Lat.]  A  note;  an  cx- 
SCHfLIUM.  y      planatory  observation. 
Hreunto  have  1  added  a  certain  gloss  or  scho' 
litru  fat  the  exposition  of  old  words,  and  harder 
phn<  s,  which  manner  of  glossing  and  comment- 
ing ill  seem  strange  in  our  langu:  ge.    Spenser, 
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Some  cast  all  their  mcuphysical  and  moral 
learning  into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and 
bring  every  thitig  relating  to  those  abstracted  or 
practical  sciences  under  theorems,  problems, 
postuLtes,  j^bJiumsy  and  corollaries.        IVatU, 

Scho'ly.  n.  J.  [scbolUi  Fr.  jcbolium^  Lat.] 
An  explanatory  note.  This  word,  with 
the  verb  following,  is,  I  fancy,  peculiar 
to  the  1  tamed  Hooker, 

He  therefore,  which  made  us  to  live,  hath  also 
taught  usto^ray,  to  the  end,  that  speaking  uitto 
the  Father  m  the  Son's  own  prescript  form, 
without  scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we  may  be  surft 
that  we  utter  nothing  which  God  will  deny. 

Hooker^ 

That  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourabl* 

reader,  and  a  tractable,  that  should  thinkjt  plain 

'construction,  when  to  be  commanded  in  th« 

word,  and  grounded  upon  the  word,  are  made  all 

one.  Hooker* 

To  Scho'ly.  v,  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To 

write  expositions. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon 
to  scholy.  Hooker* 

SCHOOL,  n,  J.  [scbo/a,  Lat.  ecole,  Fr.] 
I.  A  house  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too, 
And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew.  Dryd» 
%,  A  place  of  literary  education  ;  an  uni- 
versity. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  hot  expressed 
my  conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 

Digky. 

Writers  on  that  sulject  have  turned  it  into  a 

composition  of  hard  words,  triiies,  and  subtilties, 

for  the  mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only  to 

amuse  men  with  empty  sounds.  Watte, 

3.  A  state  of  instruction. 

The  calf  breed  to  the  rural  trade. 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.  Drytfen, 

4.  System  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachers. 

No  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound. 
Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought ; 

But  some  among  these  mast«^rs  have  been 
found, 
Which  in  theur  schools  the  self-same  thing  bad 
taught.  Dai/tesm 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith,  con- 
cerning the  great  ble>sinos  God  designs  hi  these 
divine  mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  difference  in 
the  several  schools  of  chiistians,  concerning  the 
conse<f^ient  blessings  thereof.  Tayhr, 

5.  The  age  of  ihe  chuh:h,  and  form  of 
theology  succeeding  that  of  the  fathers; 
so  called,  becaute  thii  mode  of  treating 
religion  arose  from  the  use  of  academical 
dispuNttions. 

1  he  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  te- 
nets. Sanderson, 
A  man  may  iind  an  InHnitc  number  of  pro^ 
sitions  in  books  of  mctaphy sicks,  school  dmnny^ 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  kituvv  as  littlci  of 
God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before.   Locke, 
To  School,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  instruct ;  to  train. 

Una  her  besqjight  to  he  $0  good 
As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight. 

Fairy  Que^fim 

He  *8  gcndo,  never  schooPd,  and  yet  .earned. 

Sbaksptare* 

%,  To  teach  with  superiority  ;  to  tu.or. 
You  shaU  go  -AJth  t\c ; 
I  have  some  private  i choking  fox  you  both.  SU^k. 
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Cousin,  school  yowr-c^f;  but  for  your  husband. 
He  's  noble,  wise,  jud.ciuus.  Sbah^eare, 

School  your  child. 
And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revlFd.   DryJ, 
If  this  be  ichooi'n^^  't  is  well  for  the  c  r<i- 
derer  :  I  'II  engage  that  no  airersary  of  hissh.'U 
in  this  sense  ever  school  mm.  Atterbury, 

SCHo'OLBoy.  ?:.  J.  [j-^-i^ao/ and  boyS]     A 
boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at  school. 

Schoolboys  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Shakspeare* 

He  grins,  smacks,  ^ugs,  apd  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 
As  *prenticcs  or  schoolboys^  which  do  know 
Of  same  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.  Donne* 

Once  he  had  heard  a  schoolloy  tell, 
How  Semele  of  mortal  race 
By  thunder  died.  Srvjfi. 

ScHO'OLDAY.w.  i.  [school ZT\d  dayJ]  Age 
in  which  youth  is  sent  to  school. 

Is  all  forgot  ? 
All  schooldays  friendsaip,  childhood,  innocence  ? 

Sbakf^eare, 

ficHO'oLFELLOw*  «.  j.  [sckool  and  /c*/- 
/oiy.]  Onp  bred  at  the  same  school. 

Thy  flatt'ring  method  on  the  youth  pursue ; 
Join'a  with  his  scboolfello^vs  by  two  and  two : 
Persuade  them  tirst  to  lead  an  empty  whrel. 
In  Icngtn  of  time  produce  the  bb'ring  yoke. 

Dryd.-n, 

The  emulation  ot  scboolfdloivs  often  puts  life 

and  industry  into  young  lads.  Locke. 

SCHO'OLHOUSE.  «.  J.  [^schonl  and  hoiueJ] 

House  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

Fair  Una  ^Z7in  ridelia  fair  rcaucst. 
To  have  her  knight  unto  her  sJ'ooihouse^^^c*A, 

Sprnscr, 

ScHo'oLMAN.  n.s,  [jf/^Wand  tnan.^ 
1.  One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtiltics 
of  academical  disputation. 

The  king,  ihour;h  no  good  schoolman f  con- 
verted one  of  them  by  dispute.  B>:'Ot. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  wo  s^' r,oi;rjTt*s  subO;?  art; 
No  language,  but  the  langujgc  rt"  the  heart.  Po/'r. 
a.  A  writer  of  scholastick  divinity  or  phi- 
losophy. 

If  a  man's  wit  be  not  apt  to  diiiinguiih  or  find 
diiTerences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmeu.  Baun, 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness, 
My  sickne:>s  to  phj  sicians.  Donne. 

Men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  he  yras  drest  up  by  the  schochnen.         Baker, 

Let  subtle  j«-3o«w/i  teach  these  friertds  to  ti^ht. 

More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite.       Bop.-, 

Schoolma'stkr.  w./.[ jr''/Jo/and  master.'] 

Oncwhoprcsidcsand  teaches  in  a  school. 

\y\\\yseLoj!f;i':.'t,'r,  hi.ve  made  thee  more  jroHt 
Than  other  prmcc?  cnn,  that  have  m(.;re  timr^ 
Tor  vainer  hours,  and  tuior-j  not  so  careful.  Shah. 

Adnan  vi.  was  scnietmie  jcho»hnatter  to 
Charles  v.  Ktr>llcs. 

The  ancient  scphistf.  and  rhctoririans  lived 

•  'till  they  were  an  hcndrc-d  ^*:a.x%  old;  and  so 

likewise  did  many  of  the  grammaiians  and  schoU' 

iwdj/t^r/,  as  Orbihus.  Baicn, 

A  father  may  sec  his  chili»cn  t.tught,  though 

he  himself  does  not  turn  scboolmatUr.       £ouih, 

SCHO'OLMISTKKSS.  //.  S.  \_J chool Ami  WtS' 

tress.']  A  womnn  who  governs  a  school. 

Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  m'-st 
con>idcriii.je,  \vjiich  we  have  from  nature,  that 
exact  scho-  Irnisirets,  DryJcn, 

jVIy  fchoolmi^iti^t,  like  a  vi3c**n  Turk, 
Maintains  her  la/.y  husband  by  our  work.  G.ty, 
^CHREIGIM.  ;;.  j.  jurdus  •vhcivorus.']  A 
^ih.  jiinj*WQrth, 
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Sci'AGRAPHY.«.i.  IsciagraphUt  French, 

I,  [In  architecture]  The  profile  or  sec- 
tion of  a  building,  to  show  the  inside 
thereof.  Bailey* 

a.  [In  astror.omy.]  The  art  of  finding  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Bailey, 

Sci'atherical.)  tf^*.    Isciaferiquey  Fr. 

Sci'atherick.  )  <ntia^;x^.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  sun-dial.  Diet, 
'There  were  also,  from  greit  antiquity,  scia* 
iherical  or  sun-dials,  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or 
gnomon  denoting  the  hours ;  an  invention  as- 
cribed unto  Anaxamines  by  Pliny.         Brotvn, 

SCIAnriCA.  )  n.  J.  Isciatique,  Fr.  iscbia- 

SCIATICK.  )      iiica  passio,  Latin.]  The 

hip  gout. 

Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound 

sciatica  ?  Sbakspeare* 

Thou  colJ  scht'ra. 

Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 

As  Lmely  as  their  manncrr.  Shjk.pearem 

1  lie  Scythians,  using  c-iitinual  lidiu;;,  were 

geucrally  molested  with  the  iciatLa^  or  hip  gout. 

Br(,ivn» 
Rack*d  with  scht'ck,  martyr*.!  n  ith  the  ston^. 
Will  any  mort.n  let  hiniich*  alone  .'  Pope* 

Sci A'ricAL.^'i^.  LiVonn  scuittca,']  Afflict- 
ing the  hip. 

In  obstinate  rr  j/Vj/pains*  blistering  and  cau- 
teries have  been  founti  ctfLCiiial.        Arbuihnot* 
SCrENCE.    n.  i.    \_icuficey   Fr,   jcientiaf 

Latin.] 
I.  Knowie  ^gc. 

If  wc  conceive  God*s  sight  or  seienee^  before 

the  creation,  to  be  extended  to  ail  and  every 

part  of  the  world,  seem^  every  thing  as  it  is,  hu 

pre:.cie!ice  or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or 

rather  his  science  or  si zht,  from  all  eternity,  \ijt 

no  necessity  on  any  thin,^  to  come  to  p39s,  more 

than  my  seeing  the  sun  move  hadi  to  do  in  the 

moving  of  it.  HjwmvtJ, 

The  indisputable  mathematicks,  the  only  /ri- 

ence  heaven  nath  yet  vouchsrtfcd  humanity,  lave 

but  few  votaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  Staei- 

rite.  ,  Glan-ju/e, 

%,  Certainty  jrroundtil  on  demonstration. 

So  you  arrive  at  truth,  though  not  at  jci:itce, 

BcrUey, 

3.  Art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 
principl^a. 

Site  !cr  peifects  eeniii^,  and  moderates  the  fury 
of  tlic  fancy  whitn  c.iiu»ot  contaiu  itself  vithin 
tilt'  bounds  of  re^sun.  Drydess, 

4.  Any  art  or  spcrcies  of  knowled'je. 

No  i::ence  doth  mnke  known  the  fust  irinci- 
ples,  whereon  it  buildetu  ;  but  tbcy  «re  always 
taken  as  pkin  and  manifest  in  them'^elve^,  or  as 
proved  and  granted  already,  some  former  know- 
ledg<-  hj\  ing  made  ihem  evident.  Hookrr, 

\\'lutsoever  we  may  learn  of  them,  ve  only 
attain  according  to  the  manner  of  natural  set* 
emeiy  which  mere  (iiscourse  of  wit  and  reasea 
findeth  out.  Hooker^ 

I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunning  in  muMck  and  the  matl»ematic«. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sc'ur.ces*    ^i*:ksp, 

5.  Ovx  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhctorick,  logick,  anthmctick,  Dusick, 
geoir.etry,  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  ofheav'n. 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  woidi  thi  sev'n. 
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Scie'ntial.  adj.  [from  schnce.']  Pro- 
ducing science. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  tum'd ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  pow*r 
That  dwelt  within;  whose  presence  haa  infus*d 
Into  the  pbnt  sciential  sap,  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.  Milton, 

Scienti'fical.  >  fl<(^'.   IjcUntifiqitCi  ^T,'] 

SciENTi'piCK.  5  sciff.'tia  and  faciot 
Lat.]  Producing  demonstrative  know- 
ledge ;  producing  certainty. 

Natural  philosophy  proceeding  from  settled 
principles,  tnereui  is  expected  a  srttisfaction  from 
sciemtiJUal  precessions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure 
or  rational  betief.  Brown, 

Nowhere  are  there  more  quick,  inventive, 
and  penetrating,  capacities,  fraught  with  all  kind 
of  scifntiJUal  knowledge.  HotveL 

No  msn,  who  first  trafficks  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  znj  icientijick  evidence  that  there  is  such 
a  country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no 
more  than  a  moral  certainty;  that  is,  a  very 
high  probability,  and  such  as  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  except  against.  South, 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have 
obtained,  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hy- 
potheses, than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a  com- 
prehensive, scient'ificaly  and  satisfactory,  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  nature.  Locke, 

SciENTi'FiCALLY.  adv,  ffrom  scientiji' 
ca/.Jl  In  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
knowledge. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  because  it 
is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  in- 
structed. Locke, 

Scj'mitar.  n.  s.  [See  Cimeter.]  A 
short  sword  with  a  convex  edge. 

1 11  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-  night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  *ll  cool  to-morrow. 

Sbaksfeare. 

SciNK.  n.  J.  A  cast  calf.  Ains^ortb.  In 
Scotland  and  in  London  they  call  it 
siink. 

To  SCINTllXATE.  v.  n.  [scintilio,  Lat.] 
To  sparkle ;  to  emit  sparks. 

Scintilla'tion.w.  j.  licintiiiatioy  Lat. 
fiom  jcintillate.l  The  act  of  spaikling  ; 
sparks  emitted. 

rhese  scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of 
th^  air  Upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but 
ralher  tne  inflammable  effluences  discharged 
iicm  the  bodies  collided.  Brecon, 

He  saith  the  planets  scintillation  is  not  seen, 
because  of  their  propinquity.  Glanville, 

Sci'oLisT.  «.  J.  {^scioiujj  Lat.]  One  who 
knows  many  things  superficially. 

T  was  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors  which 
gav<  birth  to  that  siUv  vanity  of  impertinent 
citaions :  these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify  no- 
thin;  to  the  more  generous  discerners,  but  the 
pedantry  of  the  affected  sciolists.  Glanvi/le, 

These  passages  were  enough  to  humble  the 
preumption  ofour  modern  sciolitts,  if  their  pride 
wen  not  as  great  as  their  ignorance.      Temple. 

Sci'OLOUS.  adj.  {_jciclus9  Latin.]  Supcr- 
ficiilly  or  imperfectly  knowing.    Not 

ufid. 

I  ould  vHsh  these  seiolous  zelotists  had  more 

judgoent  joined  with-their  aeal.  Howel, 

Sci'oHACHY.  n.  s.  [jcbiamackief  "Prcnch'y 

tfxl^and  Max''*]    Battle  with  a  shadow. 

Tht  should  be  written  skiamachy\ 

T«  avoid  this  sciomacby,  or  imaginary  combat 
of  ««rds,  let  mc  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by 
the  bme  of  tyrant  ?  Cnvley, 


SCI 

Sci'ON.  «.  /.  [jcion^  Fr.]  A  small  twig 
taken  from  one  tree  to  be  ingrafted  into 
another. 

Sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind, 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.  Shakspemre, 

March  is  drawn,  in  his  left  hand  blossoms,  and 
scions  upon  his  arm.  Peacham, 

The  scions  are  best  of  an  old  tree.  Mortimer, 
SCIRE  FA'CIAS.  n.  s,  [Latin.]  A  writ 
judicial,  in  law,  most  commonly  to  call 
a  man  to  shew  cause  unto  the  court 
whence  it  is  sent,  why  execution  of  a 
judgment  passed  should  not  be  made. 
This  writ  is  not  granted  before  a  year 
and  a  day  is  passed  after  the  judgment 
given.  Co^ivell, 

SciRRHO'siT Y.  n.  J.  [from  scirrifous.']  An 
induration  of  the  glands. 
The  difficultv  of  breathing,  occasioned  by 
'  scirrbosities  of  the  glands,  is  not  to  be  cured. 

Arhvthnot, 
Sci^RKHQVS, adj. [horn scirr bus. ']  Having 
a  gland  indurated  j  consisting  of  a  gland 
indurated. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are 
strumous,  scirrhous ^  or  cancerous,  you  may  sec. 

Wiseman, 

Sci'rrhus.  n.  s,  Ijcirrhtf  French.  This 
should  be  written  skirrbujy  not  merely 
because  it  comes  from  ff>tt^>;,  but  be- 
cause c  in  English  has  before  e  and  i  the 
sound  of  J.  Sec  Skeptick.]  An  indur- 
ated gland.  ■   ' 

Any  (^  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a 
scirrhus^  and  that  scirrbus  into  a  cancer.  Wiseman, 
Sci'ssiBLE.  adj.  [from  jcijsusp  Lat.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  divided  smoothly  by  a 
sharp  edpe. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  im- 
pressible, scissible  and  not  icissible^  and  many 
other  pawions  of  matter,  axe  plebeian  notions. 

Bmcon, 
Sc  j'ss I L  E .  adj,  [scissUe^  Fr.  scissiiisy  Lat.] 
Capableof  beingcut  or  divided  smoothly 
by  a  shatp  edge. 

Animal  tat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance, 
scissile  like  a  solid,  and  resolvable  by  heat. 

Arbuthnot, 

Sci'ssiON.  n,  s.  Ijiijjion,  Fr.jcijjioy  Lat.] 
The  act  of  cutting. 

Nerves  nSay  be  wounded  by  scission  or  punc- 
ture :  the  former  way  they  are  usually  cut 
through, and. wholly  cea^e  from  action.  Wiseman, 
Sci'ssoR.  ;/.  s.  [This  word  is  variously 
written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
by  different  writers ;  of  whom  some 
write  ctjorj,  from  rardo^  or  incido;  others 
scisjorsy  from  scindo  /  and  some  cisars^ 
cixarsy  orscijjars,  from  cisfattx,  French.] 
A  small  pair  of  sheers,  or  blades  move- 
able on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the 
thing  to  be  cut. 
His  b^rd  they  have  nng'd  off  with  brands  of 
bre; 
And  ever,  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
fireat  p.  lis  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair: 
My  m.  srer  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the 

while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  for  a  fool  Shaks. 
Wrtntitig  the  uissJrs^w'ixh  thcs*-  Lauds  1  '11  rear. 
If  that  cbilt  Uit  my  flight,  thi^lo-d  of  hair.  Prior. 
Digitized  by  V^OOQK^ 
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^Vben  tht  lawyers  and  trsdesmen  brought  ex- 
travagant bills,  SIX  Roger  wore  a  pair  of  scissarx 
.  in  hi*  pocket,  with  whidi  he  would  snip  a  Quarter 
of  a  y jrd  off*  nicely.  Artutbnot, 

Sci'ssu    fc.  n.  J,  ischium,  Lat.]  A  cracki 
a  rent ;  a  fissurt. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissuret  and  rup- 
tures of  an  earthquake,  and  threatens  to  swal- 
low all  that  attempt  to  close  it,  and  reserves  its 
cure  only  for  omnipotence.  Duay  of  Piety, 
SCLEROTICK.fl^'.  {sclerotiqucy  French; 
ffxx^c^.]  Hard  :  an  epithet  of  one  of 
the  coats  of  the  eye. 

The  ligaments  observed  in  t|^e  inside  of  the 

selerttkk  tunidcs  of  the  eye  serve  instead  of  a 

muscle,  by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure 

of  the  eye.  Ray  om  the  CreatU/i. 

ScLERO^TiCKs. ».  /.  [from  thc  adjcctivc] 

Medicines  which  harden  and  consolidate 

the  parts  they  arc  applied  to.      ^uincy. 

fTc  ScoAT.    )T.fl.    To  stop  a  wheel  jby 

(To  Scotch.  5  putting  a  stone  or  piece  of 

wood  under  it  before.  Barley. 

To  SCOFF.  V-  n.  {scboppen,  Dutch.]     To 

treat  with  insolent  ridicule;   to  treat 

with  contumelious  language :  with  at. 

Of  two  noblemen  of  the  west  of  England,  the 
cue  was  given  to  jcoff^  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer 
in  his  house;  the  ouier  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  his  table,  1  ell  truly,  was  there  never 
a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?  Bacon, 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  prophanely  to  scoff  at 
religion.  TiUatsotu 

Such  is  love, 
And  such  the  laws  of  his  fantastick  empire. 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty. 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  ^^'ise.  Rowe, 
Scoff.  «. /.  [from  the  verb.]  Contemp- 
tuous ridicule;   expression   of  scorn; 
contumelious  language. 

Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is,  no ; 
to  their  scoffs^  nothing.  Hooker. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns,  and   contumelious 
uunts,  « 

In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me.  Sbaks. 
How  could  men  surrender  up  their  reason  to 
flattery,  mcr^  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the 
judest  scoffs  and  the  sharpest  mvectives?  South. 
Some  mtle  souls,  that  have  got  a  smattering 
of  astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  want  of  a  due 
acquaintance  with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff 
at  them  all,  in  comparison  of  their  favourite  sci- 
ence. .  IVatts. 
Sco'ffer.  n,  J.  [from  jcoff'.']    Insolent  ri- 
diculer  ;  saucy  scorner  ;   contumelious 
reproacher. 
Sell  when  youxan ;  you  arc  not  for  all  mar- 
kets: 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer; 
Foul  is  the  most  foul,  being  found  to  be  a  scoffer, 

Sbahpeare, 
Divers  have  herded  themselves  amongst  these 
profane  scoffers^  not  that  they  ar^  convinced  by 
their  reasons,  but  ten  itied  by  their  contumelies. 
Government  of  the  Tongue, 
Consider  what  the  apostle  tells  these  scoffers 
they  were  ignorant  of;  not  that  tliere  was  a  de- 
luge, but  he  tells  them,tl.at  they  ^^e^e  ignorant 
that  the  heavens  and  the  turui  of  old  were  so 
and  so  constituted.  Burnet, 

Sco'FFiNGLY.  adv.  [Uvm  scoffing.']    In 
contc    pt ;  in  ridicuc. 

Aristotle  ^pJIied  this  hemistick  stoffnglyto 
the  sycoi  '^""^^  *'  Athens.  Mrobut, 

liScuLij..    /,.    Isc/xt/ilefti  Dutch.}     To 
t^uarrci  c.a;..orously  and  rudely^. 
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Pardon  me,  *t  is  the  first  time  thai 
I  *m  forc'd  to  scold. 

Thc  one  as  famous  for  a  scoldims  ti 
As  th*  other  is  for  beauteous  mooTc!,! 

The)'  attacked  me,  some  with  pit* 
others  grinning  and  only  shewing  \ 
others  ranting,  and  oKhtti scoUitig  ar 

For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  tokly 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold. 

Scolding  and  cursing  are  her  comm 
ation. 
Scold. n.  j,  [from  the  verb.]     ^ 
ousy  rude>  mean^   low,  foul- 
woman. 

A  shrew  in  domestick  life  ia  no^ 
scold  in  politicks. 

Sun-burnt  matrons  mending  old  n 

Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  I 

Sco/dt  answer  foul-moutb'd  scM, 

Sco'llup.  h.  j,   [Written  proj 

/op,]     A  pectinated  shell-fish 

Sc o  L  o  p  e'n  D  K  A.    n,  J,    \jcolopt 

axoXoiriv^^a.] 

I.  A  soHot  venomous  serpent. 
%,  [^scolopendriunty  Lat.]  An  hert 
ScoMM.  ir.  J.  [perhaps  fi*om  scort 

A  buffoon.  A  word  out  of  us< 

worthy  of^revival. 
I'hc    scommsi   or   buflbons  of  ( 

wolvish  in  conversation. 

Sconce.  «.  J.  [^scbant%,  Germai 
X.  A  fort ;  a  bulwark. 

Such  fellows  are  perfect  in  thc 

manders  names,  and  they  will  learn 

where  services  were  done ;  at  such 

sconce^  at  such  a  breach, 
a.  The  head ;  perhaps  ^s  being 

/o/w,  or  citadel  of  the  body 

word. 
Why  docs  he  suffer  this  rude  kn 

knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  d 

and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  aaion  uf 

3.  A  pensile  candlestick,  genera 
looking-glass  to  reflect  the  licl 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  wall 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  I 

Triumphant  Umbriei,  on  a  sconut 
Cbpp'd  hiis  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  vie 

Put  candles  into  sconces* 

4.  A  mulct,  or  tine. 

ToScGUCE,  v.a,  [A  word  us< 
univcjsities,  and  derived  pla 
Skinnery  whose  etymologies  a 
ally  rational,  from  sconce,  as  \\ 
the  head  ;  io sconce\m\\%  to  tix 
anyone's  head.]  To  mulct 
A  low  word,  which  ought  not 
tained. 

Scoop.  «..  J.  [schoepe,  Dnich^ 
I.  A  kind  of  large  ladle ;  a  vest 
long  handle  used  to  throw  out 
They  turn  upside  down  bops  on 
when  almost  dry,  with  a  scoop, 
%,  A  chiiiirgcon's  instrument. 
Endeavour  with  thy  stoop,  or  finge] 
the  stone  outwards. 
3.  A  swtcp ;  a  stroke.    Perhaps 
be  swoop, 

OhheU-kite! 
What,  all  my  ptetty  cluckeat  and  th< 
A;  wc  fell  /w»^OOg  le        ^ 
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To  SCO  OF.   V.  a,  \jc/boepen,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  lade  out. 

As  bf  the  brook  he  stood. 
He  tt»op*d  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood. 

Drjitn. 
s.  This  word  seems  to  have  not  been  un- 
derstood by  Thomson.      ' 
Mehed  Alpine  snows 
The  mountam  dstems  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water  j«m^V  among  the  hollow  rocks. 

5.  To  empty  by  lading. 

M  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd. 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  tfop*d  it  dry. 
And  offer *d  the  fulihelmic  up  to  Cato, 
Dkl  he  not  dash  th*  untasted  moisture  from  him  } 

Adduom, 
4*  To  carry  ofif,  so  as  to  leave  the  place 
hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount 
had  b»en  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hoUow  space. 

Spectator* 

Her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  mav  scoop 

VKV^  much  earth  at  a  time.  Addison, 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  hb  forehead  glar'd 
Uke  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dext*rously  apply 'd. 
Which,  iu  the  spacious  socKet  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  roimd  gelly  from  its  orb.  Addis, 
5.  To  cut  into  bollowncss  or  depth. 

Whatever  part  of  the  arbour  they  scoop  in,  it 
has  an  influence  on  all  the  rest ;  for  the  sea  im* 
mediately  works  tlie  whole  bottom  to  a  level. 

Addisom, 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoof,  so  as 

U>  hold  above  a  pint.  Arbutbnot, 

It  m«ch  conduces  how  to  scare 
The  little  race  of  birds,  that  hop 
From  spray  to  sprav,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit. 
Initiate,  undisturb  d.  Philips, 

The  genius  of  the  place 
Or  helps  th'  ambitious  hill  the  heav'n  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale.        Pope, 

Sco'opER.  n.s,   [from  scoopJ]  One  who 

8C0<^. 

Scope,  n,  j.  [scopusy  Latin.] 
t .  Aim  ;  intention ;  drift. 
Yotir  scope  is  as  mine  own. 
So  to  enforce  or  -qualify  the  lawi. 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  SUhpeare, 

hfis  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Infnochisement  immediate  on  his  knees.  Siai, 
Hid  the  whole  scope  of  the  author  been  answer- 
able to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken 
to  prove  what  every  man  b  convinced  of ;  but 
the  dnh  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  com- 
passion towards  the  rebels.  Addison, 
1.  TiiiBg  aimed  at ;  mark  ;  final  end. 

The  scspe  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's 
authority  is  to  ovet  throw  such  laws  and  constitu- 
tions in  the  church,  as,  depending  thereupon,  if 
they  should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would 
leave  neither  face  nor  memory  of  chturch  to 
conticue  long  in  the  world.  Hooker, 

Now  was  time 
To  axn  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope, 

Hni,  Ta, 

We  should  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at 

whichit  aimeth.  Raleigh, 

He.  in  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  exceU, 
Mistxistful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  atvr  Jtssolution,  as  the  scope 
Ofallhisaim.  -  Milton, 

3.  Rooii}  space*,  amplitude  of  intellectual 
▼icw 
An  ieroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  repreient- 
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ation  of  what  is  true,  but  that  he  might  let  hiaw 
self  loose  to  visionary  objects,  which  may  give 
him  a  freer  scope  for  imagination.  Drjdesu 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scote  enough  of  handling  thit 
science  voluminously,  after  a  neiv  manner ;  not 
only  b]^  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  vi»on,  but  silso  by  determining 
mathematically  all  'xinds  of  phenomena  of  co- 
kxirs  which  could  be  produced  by  refraction. 

Nrwtom» 

4.  Liberty ;  freedom  from  restraint. 

If  this  constrain  them  to  grant  that  their  wa» 
om  is  not  to  take  any  place,  save  in  those  things 
only  where  the  church  nath  larger  if*^,it  resteu 
that  they  search  our  some  stronger  reason.  Hoot* 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  hean  may  have  some  scope  to  bea^ 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead  kiUing  news. 

^akspearu 

5.  Liberty  beyond  fust  limits ;  licencp. 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  seope^ 
*T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  then% 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.  Sbaispeare* 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope^ 
Till  that  his  passions,  luce  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.  S^spearu 

6.  Act  of  riot ;  sally. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scopcy  by  the  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint.  6hahpear$* 

7.  Extended  quantity. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  thfe  first  adven- 
turers were  too  large,  and  the  liberties  and  roy- 
alties were  too  great  for  subjects.  Davics, 

8.  It  is  out  of  use,  except  in  the  three  first 
senses. 

Sco'puLOUs.  adj\  [scopulosusy  Lat.]    Full 

of  rocks.  Did* 

Scorbu'tical.)    adj,  [scorbutiquty  ¥r. 

Scorbu'tick.    (    from  J corhuiujf  LsLt.} 

Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 

A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  seorhutieal 

body,  having  broice  her  skin,  endeavoured  the 

*     curing  of  it ;  but  observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I 

proposed  digestion.  JViseman^ 

Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutick  constitutions; 

lenitive  subsunces  relieve.  Arbutbnot, 

Scorbu'tically.  adv.  [from  icorbutU 

caJ.'\   Witii  tendency  to  the  scurvy ;  in 

the  scurvy. 

A  woman  of  forty,  scorbuticalh  and  hydropi- 
cally  aflfccted,  having  a  sordid  ulcet,  put  nersclf 
into  my  hand.  fVisemaa, 

Sco  a  c  n.  «.  J.  This  word  is  used  by  Upe/i' 
jer  for  discourse,  or  power  of  reason ; 
in  imitation  perhaps  of  the  Italians. 

Lively  vigour  rested  in  hb  mind. 
And  recompens  d  him  with  a  better  scarce; 
Weak  body  well  is  chaiig'd  for  mind's  rcdoi^led 
force.  Fairy  Queen, 

To  SCORCH.  V,  a,    [fcopcneb,  Saxon, 

burnt.] 
I.  To  bum  superficially. 

Fire  tcorebetb  in  frosty  weather.  Bacon, 

The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respite; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire: 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorched,  Drydem, 

a.  To  bum. 

Power  was  given  to  scorch  men  with  fire. 

Revelations, 

The  same  that  lefr  thee  by  the  cooling  stream. 

Safe  from  sun*s  heat,  but  scorched  with  bcauty*s 

beam.  Fairfait* 

You  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain. 

That  Unguishing  you  conquti  mor^: 

*  Digitized  by  VjOOgK^ 
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*  flb  lightnings  which  in  storms  app«ar 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  desr. 

Walter, 

The  same  beams  that  shine,  seorcb  toa  South, 
I  rave, 
And,  like  a  giddy  bird  in  dead  of  night. 
Fly  round  the  fire  that  tcunbet  me  to  death. 

'  Dryden, 

He,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receire 
Justice  and  freedom,  lives  himself  a  sbve ; 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
.   Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Frior, 

To  ^coRCH.  v.  n.  To  burn  superficially  ; 
•     to  be  dried  up. 

The  swarthy  Africans  complain 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
S«  nigh  their  scorching  country  run.  Roscommon . 

The  love  was  made  in  autumn,  and  the  hunt- 
ing followed  properly,  when  the  heatt  of  that 
scorching  country  were  declining.  Dryden, 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amougst 
your  seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorch- 
iasr,  and  to  receive  the  moisture  that  falls. 

^  Mortimer. 

Scorching  Fennel.  ».  j.  ApLint. 

SCCTRDIUM.  n.  i.  [Latin.]  An  herb. 

jlinjtiuortb* 

SCORE,  n.s.  [skoray  Islandick;  a  mark, 
,     cut,  or  notch.] 
X.  A  notch,  or  long  incision.  ^    ^    ^ 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the 
score  and  the  tally :  thou  hast  caused  printing  to 
be  used.  Shais/fcare, 

%.  A  line  drawn. 

3.  An  account,  which,  when  writing  was 
less  common,  was  kept  by  marks  on 
tallies,  or  by  lines  of  chalk. 

He  s  worth  no  more : 
They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score,  Shak, 
Does  not  the  air  feed  the  Hame  ?  And  does 
not  the  flame  warm  and  enliahten  the  air?  Docs 
not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements, 
in  the  fruits  that  isiue  froirt  it  ?  Houth, 

4.  Account  kept  of  something  past  5  an 
epoch ;  an  era. 

Universal  deluges  have  swept  all  away,  except 
two  or  three  persons  who  begun  the  world  agam 
upon  a  new  score,  TJkijon, 

r.  Debt  imputed. 

That  thou  do'it  love  her,  strikes  some  scores 
•way 
From  the  great  compt.  S^ja<j/cjre, 

6,  Reason  ;  motive. 

He  had  been  nrcnticc  to  a  brewer, 
But  left  the  trade;  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  se^rr,    Huditr.rs. 

A  Uon,  that  had  got  a  politick  fit  of  sickness, 
wrote  the  fox  word  now  glad  he  should  be  of  his 
company,  upon  the  4core  of  ancient  friendship. 
,  L*  Met  range. 

If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we  *ll  never  break 
off  upon  that  score.  Collier, 

7.  Sake ;  account ;  relative  motive. 
You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria*/  score, 

Drydem, 
Kings  *m  Greece  were  deposed  by  their  people 
upon  Uie  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings. 
•^  Sri'ijt, 

Z.  Twenty.  I  suppose,  because  twtnty, 
being  a  round  number,  was  distinguislicd 

on  tailicR  by  a  long  score. 

How  many  sc»re  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
*T ..  -t  hour  i»i»d  hour  ?  Shaksfeare, 
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The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the 
more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.      Pope, 
For  some  scores  of  lines  there  is  a  perfect  ab- 
sence of  that  spirit  of  poesy.  Watts, 
9.  A  song  in  Soon  E.  The  words  with  the; 

musical  nofcs  of  a  song  aunexed. 
To  Score,  v.  a, 
I.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when 
Instead  of  five  you  scord  me  ten.  Swijim 

a.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage  ; 
Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite, 
Ev*n  as  notcht  prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Drydete. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line. 

Hast  thou  appointed  where  the  moon  should 
rise. 
And  with  her  purple  light  adorn  the  skies  f 
Scord  out  the  bounded  sun*s  obliquer  ways. 
That  he  on  all  might  spread  bis  equal  rays  ? 

Satidytm 

SCCyRIA.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Dross;  recrement. 
The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part,  which  most  me- 
tals, when  heated  or  melted,  do  cont'mually  pro- 
trude to  the  surface,  and  which,  by  covcring'the 
metals  in  form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin,  causes  these 
colours,  is  much  denser  than  water.  Ne^vton, 
Sco'rious.  adj.  [from  scoria^  Latin.] 
Drossy  ;  recrementitious. 
By  the  fire  tliey  emit  many  drossy  and  scoriouf 


parts. 


Brvum^ 


To  SCORN.  V.  a,  [jchernen^  Dutch ; 
escornery  Fr.]  To  despise ;  to  slight ;  to 
revile  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  contemn. 

My  friends  sarn  me ;  but  m'me  eye  poureth 
out  tears  unto  God.  ?•*• 

To  Scorn..  1'. «. 

I.  To  scoff;  to  treat  with  contumely. 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  bUck,  and  my  hair 
black; 
And,  now  1  am  rem^mber'd,  scorned  at  me. 

Shahsfeetre, 
Oir  soul  is  filled  with  the  »feriii«^  of  those 
that  are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the 
proud.  Ftalmu 

a.  To  disdain  ;  to  think  unworthy. 
1  've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day, 
With  rosy  winp  so  rlciily  bright. 
As  if  he  sccrnd  to  think  of  mght.        Cra^haw, 
Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stvay. 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argas  in  her  way.   Fofe, 

3.  To  dtspise;  to  contemn. 

Surely  be  seometh  the  scorner,  but  he  ghreth 
grace  unto  the  lowly.  Prowrhs, 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  1  drag  thee  chain'd. 
And  seal  thee  $0,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  banU  AHZf.  . 

4.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace. 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste  ; 
But  hard  be  hardcn'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

Milton. 

ScoRV.  n.s*  [escorne,  old  Fr.  from  the 

verb.] 
J.  Contempt;  scoff;  slight;  act  of  con* 

tumely. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  s  nin 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  hi*  eyes. 

^hahfieare. 
Why  should  you  th'mk  that  I  should  woo  ia 
sorn?  .  «.»    , 

5rcrnanddeii5fP|^ti?^^'^e5tWg»«£   ^^^' 
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If  we  iim  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us 
to  S£9rm,  Judith, 

Dio^enn  ini  asked  in  /r^m,  What  was  the 
matter  that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and 
Boc  rich  ir*en  pbilosophers  ?  He  answered,  Be- 
cause the  one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  others 
did  not.  Bacon, 

Whosoever  hath  any  thing  in  his  person  that 
induces  contemnt,  hash  also  a  oerpctual  snur  to 
rescue  hims^'i  from  scorn:  therefore  all  de- 
fbnced  pe<^ons  are  bold,  as  being  on  their  own 
defence,  as  exposed  to  scorn.  Bacon, 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
But  £uu)'d  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.  Dryd, 
%.  Subject  of  ridicule ;  thiog  treated  with 
contempt. 

Is  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude,  thus  to 
nake  ^sam  of  him  that  made  us?       Tiltotson, 

Niunidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  publick  vows.  Addison, 

3.  T#  ibh.k  Scd  N .  To  disdain  ;  to  hold 
untto"'  y  of  regard.    Not  now  in  use. 

If  he  do  fiiUy  prove  himself  the  honest  shep- 
ben!  Menakas  lus  brother  and  hoir,  1  know  no 
reason  why  you  should  think  sc^rn  of  him    Sidney, 

Unco  thee  wUl  I  cr>%  O  Lord :  tbini  no  scorn 

«f  me,  lest,  if  thou  make  as  though  thou  hearest 

nor,  I  become  Uke  them  that  go  down  into  the 

fit.  Psalms, 

4*  To  law^b  to  ScoRN.  To  deride  as  con- 

tCTT^ptiVV. 

He  that  sitteth m  the  heavens  shall h.-t^h  them 

t»  storm;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psalms,     Common  Prayer, 

Sco'tKER.  n.  s.  [from  scorn,^ 
I.  Corittrnncr;  despiser. 

They  are  very  active;  vigilant  in  their  enter- 
prises, present  m  perils,  and  great  scorners  of 
death.  Spenser, 

%.  Scoffer;  ridicuJer. 

The  setmer  should  consider,  upon  the  sij;ht  of, 
a  cripple,  that  it  was  only  the  disdnguuhing 
iBercy  of  heaven  that  kept  him  from  being  one 
too.  L,*  Estrange, 

They,  in  the  seomert  or  the  judge's  seat, 
Dare  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  they  hate. 

Prior, 

Sco'rnpul.  adj.  [uorn  and /////.] 
I.  CoDtemptuou  > ;  insolent ;  disdainful. 
Th*  enamour'd  deity 
'Hie  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden, 

1*  Acting  in  defiance. 

with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 
Sfrnf^  ai  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 

Prior, 
Sct/RVFULLV.    aJv,     [from    scornful, \ 
Contemptuously ;  insolently. 

He  us'd  us  scornfully :  he  would  nave  shew'd  us 

Hii  Bark*  of  merit,  wounds   recciv'd   for  *s 

country.  Sbahsfeare, 

The  laaed  rights  of  the  christbn  church  are 

**^*f*Uy  trampled  on  ui  print,  under  an  hypo- 

^icU^reteoce  of  maintaining  them.  Atterhury, 

Sco'tpioM.  «,  J.    Iscor/ion,  Fr.  scor/iOf 

I.  Arcptile  much  resembling  a  small  lob- 
^^1  but  that  his  tail  ends  in  a  point, 
with  I  vcrv  venomous  sting. 

Well,  forc-\raming  winds 
^  Je«n  to^uy,  seek  not  a  scorpion'i  nest. 

SbakipMre, 
^^^  scorftionj  is  my  mind,  dear  wife.  Sbak. 
3.  Oiic  jf  the  signs  of  the  zodiack. 

TbcKjueezing  crab  and  stinging  scorpion  shitie. 

J^ryJcn, 

3*  A  9C»urge  so  called  fro  a:  its  cruelty. 
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Mv  fiither  hath  chastised  yvou  with  whips,  but 

I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions,  1  Kings, 

4.  [^scorpiiuy  Lat.]  A  sea  fish.    Aimnvorth, 

Scorpion  Senm,  n,j,  IcffscntSf  Lot,]    A 

plant.  Miller, 

Scorpion  Grass, 1 

S  c  o  R  p  I  o  N ' J  Tail,  ^n,j.  Herbs.     jUnsw. 
Scorpion /Tor/.    \ 
Scot.  ». /.  [ecott  Fr.] 
I.  Shot ;  payment, 
a.  Scot  and  Lot,    Parish  payments. 

•T  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  thtt  hot  ter- 
magant Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 

Sbakspearcm 

Protogenes,  historians  note, 

Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot,  Prior^ 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  free* 

holders,  as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot ^  for 

about  these  six  months, is,  whether  they  would 

rather  be  governed  bv  a  prince  that  is  obIi|ced  by 

law  to  be  good,  or  oy  one  who,  if  he  pleases, 

roav  plunder  or  imprison  ?  Addison, 

To  SCOTCH.  1;.  a.  To  cut  with  shallotr 

incisions. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him :  direaly  before  Co- 
rioli,  he  scotcbl  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado. 

ShaJkspearCm 

Scotch,  is.  /.  [fromth^  verb.]  A  slight 
cut ;  a  shallow  incision. 

We  'U  beat  *em  into  bench- holes:  I  have  yet 

room  for  six  scotches  more.  Sbahfeare, 

Give  himfour  scotches  with  x  knife,  and  then 

put  into  his  belly,  and  these  scotches,  sweet  herbs. 

\  IValton. 

Scotch  Cokops,  or  Scotched  Collops,  n,  j* 

[from  to  scotch^  or  cut.]     Veal  cut  into 

small  pieces. 

Scotch  Hoppers*  n.  s,    A  play  in  which 

boys  hop  over  lines  or  scotches  in  the 

ground. 

Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  thef 
can  do,  dancing  and  scotch  hoppers  would  be  ti;e 
same  thing  to  them.  Loch, 

Sc  OT  p  R  t  e'.  adj.  Without  scot  or  mulct ; 
unhutl;  impune, 

Sco'tomy.  «. /.  [o^TttjUMi.]  A  dizziness 
or  swimming  in  the  head,  causing  dim- 
ness of  sight,  wherein  external  objects 
seem  to  turn  round.         Ahisiv,  Bailty, 

Sc o'tt ER I. \*G.  n,  J.  A  provincial  word, 
which  denotes,  in  Hercfordbhire,  a  cus- 
tom among  the  boys  of  burning  a  wad 
of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of  harvest. 

Bai/ey* 
Sco'vEL.  n,  s,  [scopa^  J-at.]     A  sort  of 
mop  of  clouts  for  sweeping  an  oven  j  a 
maulkin.  Ains^ortb.  Bailey^ 

Sc  o'u  N  D  R  E  L .  If .  J.  Iscondaruolo,  Italian, 
a  hider :  SkinnerJ]  A  mean  rascal ;  a 
low  petty  villain.  A  word  rather  lu- 
dicrous. 

Now  to  be  baffl'd  by  a  scoundrel. 
An  upstart  seci*ry,  and  a  mungrel.      Hudihras. 

Scoundrels  as  these  wrenched  Ombites  be, 
Canopiis  they  exceed  in  luxury.  Tate* 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
H<<s  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Goy  and  pretend  your  family  is  youne; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope, 

To  SCOUR.  V.  a,  IsAurer,  DanUn ; 
scbeuren,  Dutch.]  .zed  by  ^^OOgl^ 
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f .  To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in 
order  to  clean  the  surface. 

I  were,  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust, 

than  to  be  scour*d  to  nothing  with  perpetual 

motion.  Shahpeare, 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 

And  uour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

DndetK 
Part  xrvtrr  the  mstyshields  with  seam,  and  part 
l^ew  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the  dart. 

Dryden. 

Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter 

of  a  poutxl  of  soap  and  sand  to  scour  the  rooms. 

«  Arbutbnot, 

Poor  Vadius,long  with  learned  spleen  devour 'd. 

Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  tcurd. 

Pope. 
a.  To  purge  violently. 

3.  To  cleanse ;  tu  bleach  ;  to  whiten  ;  to 
blanche. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nincvis,  as  if  foul 
doihts  t  e  put  into  it,  it  tcoyretb  them  of  itself; 
and,  if  they  stay,  they  mr>uldcr  away.        Bacon, 

A  garden-worm  shoul  t  be  well  scoured  eight 
4aya  m  moes,  bef:5re  you  6sh  with  him.  fValtom* 

Beneath  the-  lamp  her  tawdi  r  ribbons  glare, 
The  new  tcour^d  maiiteau,  and  the  slattern  utr. 

Gay, 

4.  To  remove  by  scouring. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
"With  such  a  heady  c\xTxtT}X.y  scouring  faults; 
Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king.  Shahpeare, 

I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
'And  stain  my  tavour  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scbur  my  shame  with 
it.  Shahpeare, 

Then,  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air. 

We  'U  scour  our  spots,  and  the  dire  thunder's 

scar.  Dryden, 

5»  luorrerc,  Italian.]   To  range  about,  in 

order  to  catch  or  drive  away  something ; 

to  clear  away. 

The  kings  of  Laced  emon  having  sent  out  some 
gallies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  ne- 
phews, to  scour  the  sea  of  the  pirates,  they  met 
us.  Sidney, 

Divers  are  kept  continually  to /fo«r  these  seas, 
infested  greatly  by  pirates.  Saniys, 

If  with  thy  guardis  thou  scour*st  the  streeu  oy 
nigm, 
And  dost  in  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils,  delight, 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'rinj  crowd  to  hear. 

Dryden, 

i.  To  pass  swiftly  over.  . 
Sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  li^nd  coast,  sometimes  the 
left.  Milton, 

Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found. 
But  men  md  $teet!slie  grov'ling  on  the  ground  ; 
The  jwints  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field,- 
The  knj^hts  unhors'd.  Drvden, 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw. 
The  Kne  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swift  C;imiUa  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o*er  th*  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along 
the  main.  Pope, 

To  Scour,  t.  ij. 

1.  To  perform  the  office  of  cleaning  do- 
mestick  utensils. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scouTy  die^s  meat,  and  make  the  beds.      Sbalsp, 
%,  To  clean. 

Warm  water  is  sjfter  than  cold;  for  it  jeouretb 
Vetter.  Macotu 
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3.  To  be  purged  or  lax  ;  to  I 
with  looseness. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stampi 
itda,  have  been  put  into  a  great  seo 
vapour  only. 

ConvuUion  and  icourirgt  they  s: 
cause  one  another. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  \ 
let  it  not  be  too  rank,  le&t  it  muke  ( 

4.  To  rove ;  to  range. 

Barbarossa,  iMvr;//^  alon^  the  cc 
struck  an  exceeding  terror  into  the  1 
citixens  of  Rome. 

5.  To  run  here  and  there. 

The  enemy's  drum  is  heard,  and  f 
incr 
Doth  choak  the  air  with  dust. 

6.  To  nm  with  great  eagerness 
ncss ;  to  scamper. 

She  from  him  fled  wiih  all  her  pov 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  'gan  scour. 

I  saw  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Word  was  brought  him,  in  the  1* 
xhemes,  tha*^  las  house  was  robbed; 
he  scours  to  learn  the  truth. 

If  they  be  men  of  fraud,  they  *11  scoi 
selves,  and  leave  those  that  trust  then 
reckoning. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to 
Scour  through  the  plain, and  lengthen 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  uorthieat'ning 

fear. 
But  force  along  the  trembling  chario 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  press 
sense,  those  spirits,  which  are  postec 
out-guards,  immediately  take  the  abn 
off*  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  bead  qu 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  jfcwr' 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  dcstin'd  ] 

Scou'rkk.  v,s.  [from  icour.l 
I..  One  that  clenub  by  rubbing. 
%.  A  purge,  rough  and  quick. 
3.  One  who  runs  swiftly. 

SCOURGE.  n,s.  iescoursve.Yr.: 

Italian  ;  corri^ia,  Latin »] 
I.  A  whip  ;  a  boh ;  an  instrumei 
cipline. 

When  he  had  made  a  scwrge  of  sr 
he  drove  tliem  all  out  of  the  temple. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Call  us  to  penance. 
a.  A  punishTient;  a  vindictive  af 
What  scot'r^e  for  i^xyiry 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afibrd  false  ( 

u 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  youi 

That  Heav'n  finds-  means  to  kill  your 

love.  i\ 

Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  j< 

amendment. 

3.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  ( 

•  Thus  ylthia  was  called/tf?<r///i' 

'  is  this  the  scourge  ca  France 

Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abro 

That  with  his  name  the  mothen  still  th 

S 

Such  conquerors  are  not  the  fiivoi 

*  scourges  of  God,  the  instruments  of  tli 
ance. 

In  all  thest  trials  I  have  boroe  a  par 
I  W2S  myself  the  scMirge  that  caus'a  th 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC! 
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Immoital  Jove! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  tway, 
Or  bless  t  people  willing  to  obey ;    . 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod, 
.And  every  monarch  be  the  tc^urge  of  God.  Pope, 
4.  A  whip  for  a  top. 

If  they  had  a  top,  the  tcwrge  stidc  and  leather 
ttrap  should  be  leit  to  their  own  making.  LuMe* 
To  Scourge,  a;,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  lash  with  a  whip ;  to  whip. 

The  jods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  mstruments  to  scourge  us.       Shahtpeare* 

Is  h  lawful  for  you  to  scturge  a  Roman  T  Ads* 

He  sc9urg*d  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indigimnt 

waves.  Jniit0M, 

When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to 

l»e  laughed  at,  this  cannot  help  us  to  judge  of 

the  truth  of  lus  £utb,  any  better  than  if  he  were 

temmrged.  Watit, 

%•  To  punish ;  to  chastise ;  to  chasten ; 
to  castigate  with  any  punishment  or 
affliction. 

Seeing  that  thou  haM  been  eeourgai  ftom  hei- 
Ten,  dedare  the  mighty  power  of  Ood. 

2  Maccaoeet. 

He  win  Komrge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will 

b«ve  mercy  again.  TohiU 

Sco'uRGER.  U.S.  [horn scourgeJ^    One 

that  scourges  ;  a  punisher  or  chastiser. 

To  ScouRSE.    v.  a.    To   exchange  one 

thing  for  another;  to  swap.  Aitu^Ttb. 

It  seems  a  corruption  of  jcorsa,  Italian^ 

exchange;  and  hence  a  horse  scour ser, 

SpouT. «./.  \escouty  Fr.  from  escouter ; 

guucultartf  Lat.  to  listen ;  scolia^  Ital.] 

One  who  is  sent  privily  to  observe  the 

motions  of  the  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  again, 
Tliat  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  daurhtn  f 

Sbaktpeare, 
As  when  a  scout^ 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
AU  night,  at  last,  by  break  of  cheeriul  dawn. 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Milton, 

This  great  vessel  mny  have  lesser  cabins ,  w]icre- 

ui  sfomts  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of  ohfcrv- 

ations.  IV ilk  ins. 

The  stouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  wav. 
To  leim  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts.  DtytUn, 

To  Scout,  t.v^.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  go  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  privately. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing 
S^out  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surorize.  MUton. 

As  a  hunted  pantfier  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  hst  ning  ears  to 

scmrt. 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employed. 

brjdeit. 
Command  a  party  out. 
With  a  strict  charge  not  to  engage,  but  setuf, 

Drydau 

3«  To  ridicule;  to  sneer.  This  is  a  setiee 
uoauthonzed,  and  vulgar. 

To  Scowl.  t».  n.  [rcylian,  to  squint,  Sax. 
sieela  tigj  to  look  sour,  Islandick.]  To 
frown;  to  pout;  to  look  angry,  sour, 
or  sullen. 

Mi$o,herauthoritvincrea9ed,camewith/frr«/« 
ittg  evestodeliver  asfavexing  good-morrow  to  the 
twoudias.  -  StHficy. 

Wish  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would  tiueat, 
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At  scvjPd  and  firown'd  with  froward  counts* 
nance.  Fairy  Q/eeiim 


Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 
Shahpesr^ 


eyes 
Did  scovil  on  Richard. 

Not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  feces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
GUd  at  the  thing  they  scowi  at.         SbaJtspesrt* 

The  dusky  clouds  o*erspread 
Heav'n*s  cheerful  nee ;  the  low  ring  element 
ScovjIs  o'er  the  darkcn'd  landscape   snow  or 
show'r.  MUtmm 

Fly,  fly,  proohane  fogs!  fer  hence  fly  away,, 
Witn  your  dull  influence ;  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

Crashmm. 
In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,' and  on  the /^ATv/irfff  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  Tbomtom, 

Scowl,  n.  s*  [from  the  verb.]    Look  pf 
8ullennes8  or  discontent ;  gloom. 

Fve  seen  the  morning's  lovqly  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-bom  day. 
With  rosy  win^s  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn  d  to  think  of  night; 
When  a  ruddv  storm,  whose  scouii 
Made  heaven  s  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night. 
To  bk>t  the  newly-blossom'd  light.       Crashtimm 
Sco'WLINGLY.fl^o;.  [from/ffw/.]  With 

a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 
ToScra'bble.  v.  «.  iJkrahMeXf  seraf- 
felen^  to  scrape  or  scratch,  Dutch.]   To 
paw  with  the  hands. 

He  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands,  and 

etraUled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.       1  SamueL 

SCRAGG.  n,  s.  Iscragbe^  Dutch.]     Any 

thing  thin  or  lean. 
Scra'gged.    adj.    sCThis    seems    cor- 
rupted from  cragged,}  Rough ;  uneven  ; 
full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 

Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  th« 
fabrick  of  a  human  bcxiy,  because  our  imagina- 
tion can  strip  it  of  iti  muscles  and  skin,  and  shew 
us  the  scragged  and  knotty  back-bone  ?  BentUy, 
ScRA'GGEDXb^b.  >  \jYOiX\  scragged.\ 

Scka'ggixess.     J  "•  ^-  [from  scraggy,} 
I.  Leanness;  marcour. 
a.  Unevcnness;  roughness;  ruggednesa, 
Sc  R  a'g g  y .  adj.  [from  scragg,] 
I.  Lean  ;  mnrcid  ;  thin. 

Such  a  constitution  is  easily  knowm,  by  the 

body  being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scrjggy,  and  dry, 

witliout  a  disease.  Arbutbnoim 

a.  [corrupted    from   craggy.}      Rough; 

rugged ;  uneven. 

From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Ha!f  overshacfosthe  ocean,  hardy  men. 
Fearless  of  rending  wmds  and  dashing  waves. 
Cut  sampirc.  Fhilibs, 

ToScKA'MBLE.  V.  n.     [the  same  with 

scrabble  ;  scraffcUti^  D  utch .  ] 
I.  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  t  umul- 
tuously  with  the  hands;  to  catch  with 
haste  preventive  of  ;inc.thcr;  to  contend 
tumultuDusly  which  shall  catch  any 
thing. 

England  now  is  left 
To  xwz,  and  scrumL'e^  and  to  part  bv  th'  teeth 
The  unow'd interest  of  proud  iwcilin    :iute. 

^K.t'^pcjre* 
Of  other  care  thev  little  reck*nin3  ma'c. 
Than  how  Koscrawfle  at  the  sht.irer'sfcr.st, 
And  :hove  a^a%'the  wojtV.v  hiJdca  gutst.  jMHt. 
U  u  not  wb^«^^^^|d,^y^gf^fc  au« 
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%as  shtkihg,  there  would  be  no  ieramhliiig  for 

the  fruit.  StiUhsflftt, 

They  must  htve  scrambled ^m^h  the  wild  beasts 

for  crabs  and  nuts.  I^ay* 

%,  To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands :  as, 

he  scrambled  up  that  rock. 
ScR  a'mble.  17.  J.  [ft'om  the  verb.] 
X.  Eager  contest  for  something,  in  which 
one  endeavours  to  get  it  before  another.  . 

As  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  gambols, 
somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them, 
tlwt  set  them  presently  togetlicr  by  the  ears  up- 
on the  scramble.  V Estrange . 
Because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  al- 
TO05J  every  where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very 
little,  but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price 
and  increases  the  scramble,  Locke. 

a.  Act  of   climbing  by  the  help  of  the 

hands. 
Scra'mbler.  n.s.  [from  scramble. '[ 
I.  One  that  scrambles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon 

him.  Addison. 

a.  One  that  climbs  by  help  of  the  hands. 

To  SCRANCH.  v.a.  [scbrantzery  Dutch.] 
To  grind  somewhat  crackling  between 
the  teeth.    The  Scots  retain  if. 

Scra'nnel*  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  etymology,  nor  any  other  exam- 
ple.] Vile  ;  worthless.  Perhaps  grating 
by  the  sound. 

\Vhen  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrastnel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton. 

Scrap,  n.  j.  [from  scrape^  a  thing  scraped 

or  rubbtd  off*.] 
I.  A  small  particle  ;  a  little  piece  ;  a  frag- 
mant. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  raking  into  the  scraps  and  imperfect  re- 
mains of  former  ages,  and  neglecting  the  clearer 
notices  of  our  own.  Glativille. 

Trencher  esquires  spend  their  time  in  hop- 
ring  from  one  great  man's  tabic  to  another's, 
only  to  pick  up  scraps  and  intelligence.  L" Estr, 

I„angu»gucs  arc  to  be  learned  (mly  by  reading 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  cf  authors  got  by 
heart.  Locke. 

No  rag,  no  scraps  of  all  the  beau>  or  wit, 
That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Pope. 

I  can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters  :  I 

am  angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost.        Pope, 

a.  Crumb ;  small  particles  of  ii^cat  left  at 

the  table.  ,     ^  ^^    ^     ^. 

The  c<in tract  you  pretend  with  that  base 
wretch, 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o*  th'  court,  is  no  contract.    Hbaks. 

The  attendants  pufl!"acourt  up  beyond  her 
bounds,  for  their  own  scraps  and  advantage. 

Bacon. 

On  bones,  on  serafs.cK  dogs,  let  me  be  fed, 
My  limbs  uncover'a,  and  expos'd  my  head 
To  bleakest  colds.  Granville, 

What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  In,  but  scraps  T 
The  offals  of  a  church  distrest, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best.  S-w}/^, 

^.  A  small  piece  of  paper.    This  is  pro- 
perly scrip. 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 
And  sUeni  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen.    Pope. 
To  SCRAPE.  V,  a.   [f  cpco|)an,  Saxon  ; 
scbrapettf  Dutch >  'sascrSptiight  Erse] 
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1.  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light 
action  of  a  sharp  instrument,  used  witK 
the  edge  almost  perpendicular. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moscoti, 

2.  To  take  away  by  scraping ;  to  erase. 
They  shall  des'troy  the  walls,  and  I  will  scra^r 

her  dust,  and  make  her  like  the  top  o£  a  rock. 

Exeifef. 

Bread  for  a  toast  lay  on  the  coals;  and,   if 

toasted  quite  through,  scrape  off  the  burnt  side, 

and  serve  it  up.  SwJK 

3.  To  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh 
noise. 

The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  halL 

Pope. 

4.  To  gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious 
or  trifling  dilipt-nce. 

Let  the  government  be  mined  by  his  avarice, 
if,  by  avarice,  he  can  scrape  together  so  much  as 
to  make  his  peace.  Swthm 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  party,  and 
scrape  together  out  of  every  author  all  those 
things  only  which  favour  their  own  tenets.  WaiU* 
To  Scrape,  v.  w. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle- 

3.  To  make  an  awkward  bow.        Alnsnv* 

4.  To  Scrape  Acqttaintance.  A  low 
phrase.  To  cuny  favour,  or  insinuate 
into  one's  familiarity:  probably  fvota 
the  scrapes  or  bows  of  a  flatterer. 

Sen  APE.  n.s,  [sHrapy  Swedish.] 

I.  Difficulty}  perplexity i  distress.   This 

is  a  low  word, 
a.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the 

floor. 
3.  A  bow. 

Scr'a'per.  «.  J.  [horn  scrape."] 
I.  Instalment  with  which   any  thing  is 

scraped. 
Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper^  but  in 

the  entry,  and  the  scraper  will  lasti  the  longer. 

a.  A  miser;  a  man  intent  on  getting  mo- 
ney ;  a  scrapo-pcnny. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  gjve 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  nis  due : 
Never  was  scrafer  brave  man.    Get  to  Uve ; 
Then  live,  and  use  it;  else  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten :  surely,  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone.  HerherU 
3.  A  vile  fiddler. 

Out !  ye  sempiternal  scrapers.      Cncley. 
Have  wild  boars  or  dolphins  the  least  emotion 
at  the  most  elaborate  strains  of  vour  modern 
scrapersy  all  which  have  been  tamea  and  human- 
ized by  ancient  musicians  ?  Arbuthnot, 
SCRAT.  «.  f.  [j-cjiitra,  Saxon.]    An  her- 
maphrodite.                    Skinner.  Junius. 
To  SCRATCH,  -v.  a.  Ikratzen,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  tear  or  mark  with  slight  inci8i6n8 
ragged  and  uneven. 

The  lab'ring  swain 
Scratched  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  j. 
And  covered  with  his  hand  the  shallow  j 

again.  D»yden 

A  sort  of  small  sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard 
as  to  scratch  glass.  Crextu 

a.  To  tear  with  the  naUs. 

How  can  1  teU  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ? 
^airjf  Qjur- 
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I  should  have  scratched  owX  your  unseeing  eyesi 
To  make  my  master  out  of  Idve  with  thee. 

'  Shahpeare* 

I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than 
a  man  swear  he  lovei  me. 
--—-Keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind;  so 
»ome  geptleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predes- 
tinate tcratcbt  face. 

■■     *Scrat£btng  Could  not  make  it  worse,  an  *t  were 
such  a  face  as  yours  were.  Sbahpeare, 

Scots  are  like  witches :  do  but  whet  your  pen, 

Strmtib  *tiU  the  blood  come,  they  '11  not  hurt  you 

then.  CUaveUtmd, 

To  wish  that  there  were  nothinz  but  such  dull 
tame  ihines  in  the  world,  that  wUl  neither  bite 
nor  seratch^  is  as  childish  as  to  trish  there  were 
!!•  fire  in  nature.  More, 

Unhand  me,  or  I  *11  tcratcb  your  face; 
Let  go,  for  shame.  Dryden. 

3.  T9  wound  slightly. 

4.  To  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  keen. 

Daj^e,  roaming  through  a  thomv  wood, 
Ssratehimg  her  kjs,  that  one  shall  swear,  she 
bleeds.  Sbais/teare. 

5.  To  nib  with  the  nails. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  tcrateb  his  elbow,  when 
he  had  sweedy  invented  to  signify  his  hame  St. 
Francis,  with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  com  field. 

CaindeH* 

Other  mechanical  helps  Aretzus  uses  to  pro- 
care  sleep*  particularly  the  scratcbing  of  the 
temples  and  the  ears.  Arbutbitot, 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 
To  straScb  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails.  Swift. 

6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  jcratcb  out  a 
pamphlet,  they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument. 

S-uift, 
Scratch.  II.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
s.  An  Incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  makes  deep 
fcrattbes  in  the  work;  and  before  you  can  take 
out  those  dee^  scraUbet  witk  your  finer  cut  files, 
those  pbces  where  the  risings  were  when  your 
work  was  forged,  may  become  dents  to  your 
hammer  dents.  Moxon. 

The  smaller  the  particles  of  those  substances 
are,  the  smaller  will  be  the  seratcbet,  by  which 
they  continually  fret  and  wear  away  the  glass 
until  it  be  polished ;  but  be  they  never  so  small, 
they  can  wear  away  the  gbss  no  otherwise  than 
by  grating  and  scratching  it,  and  breaking  the 
protuberances;  and  therefore  polish  it  noodier- 
wise  than  by  bringing  its  roughness  to  a  very  fine 
grain,  so  that  the  scratches  and  frettings  of  the 
surface  become  too  small  to  be  visible.  Neivton, 

a.  Laceration  with  the  nails. 

These  nails  with  scratcbes  shall  deform  my 
breast, 
Lett  by  my  look  or  colour  be  expressed 
The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better 
dress'd.  Prior. 

3.  A  slight  wound* 

The  valiant  beast  turning  on  her  with  open 
iaws,  the  gave  him  such  a  thrust  through  his 
breast,  that  all  the  lion  could  do  was  with  his 
open  paw  to  tear  off  the  mantle  and  sleeve  of 
zUlmane,  with  a  little  scratcb  rather  than  a 
wound.  SiJmy. 

Heav*n  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Sbakspeart. 

Scra^'tcber.  If.  /.  [from  4cratcb.l    He 
that  scratches. 
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ScRA'TCRESi  «.  J.  Cracked  ulcers  or 
scabs  in  a  horse's  foot.  jiins^o. 

SCRA'lCHINGLY.fl^i;.  [from Jfrtf/f/>/«j.] 

With  the  action  of  scratching. 

Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 
cat,  when  seratcbingly  she  wheels  about  after  a 
noouse.  Sidney* 

SCR  Air,  n.  s.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  Surface 
or  scurf. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed, 
of  cutting  scrcrwsf  which  is  flaying  oflfthe  green 
surface  of  die  ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or 
make  up  their  ditches.  Stvift, 

To  Scrawl,  v.  a.  [I  suppose  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  sc/abbU,']  To  draw  or  mark 
irregularly  or  clumsily. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  ptrt. 
And  think  thou  seestits  owner's  heart, 
Scrawrd  o*er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swji^ 

To  Scrawl.  *v,  n, 

I.  To  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Think  not  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  sfratoi, 

And  scribble  m  a  berlin.  Stvi/t, 

»•  [from  crawLl   To  creep  like  a  reptile. 

Scrawl.  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.]  Unskilful 
and  inelegant  writing. 

The  left  hand  uill  make  such  a  scratvJ,  that  it 
will  not  be  legible.  Arbutbsut, 

Mr.  Wycherly,  hearing  from  me  how  wel- 
come his  letters  would  be,  writjto  you,  in  which 
1  inserted  my  scravtL  Pope. 

ScR  a'wler.  If.  /.  [from  scrawl.^  A  clum- 
sy and  inelegant  writer. 
ScRAY.  «.  J.  [binmdo  marinaJ]   A  bird 
called  a  sea-swallow.       Aimw.  Bailey, 
ScRE'ABLE.  adj.  [screabiluf  Lat.]     That 
which  may  be  spit  out,  Bailey. 

70  Screak,  o^.  n.  [properly  creaky  or 
shriek,  from  jkrige,  Danish.]  To  make 
a  shriU  or  loud  noise.  Bailey. 

To  Scream,  t;.  X.  [h/icman,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  cry  out  shnlly,  as  in  terrour  or 
agony. 

Soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  soundy 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cry'd  for  aid. 
And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Drydeu, 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 
So  sweetly  screams ^  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swift. 

a.  To  cry  shrilly.- 

I  heard  the  owl  scream^  and  the  crickets  cry. 
SbaJUpeare. 

Scream.  ».  /.  [from  the  verb.]    A  shrill, 
quick,  loud  cry  of  terro'ir  or  pain. 
Our  chimnies  were  blown  down ;  and,  u  they 
»ay. 
Libentings  heard  i*  th'  air,  strange  screams  gi 
death.  Sbakspeare, 

Then  flash *d  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  (tf  horror  rend  ch'  afiigltted  skies. 

Pof4. 
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Te  SCREECH.  V.  n.  Ijir^iiaf  to  cry, 

Islandick.] 
I.  .To  cnr  out  as  in  terrour  or  aneuish. 
Screecbing  is  an  appetite  of  ezpeUing  that 

which  tud<Knly  strikes  the  spirits.  Bmfm. 

%,  To  cry  as  a  night  owl :  thence  called  a 

scrcechowK 
Screech. ;7.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Cry  of  hurrour  and  anguish. 
«•  Harsh  horrid  cry. 

The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste. 

With  hollow  tcrtecbs  6ed  from  the  dire  rep  .st ; 

And  ravenous  dogs.  Jlur'dby  Kented  blood. 

And  starving  wolves*  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

ScREE^CHOWL.  «.  i.  [^screecb  and  o«a;/.] 
An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night,  and 
whose  voice  is  supposed  to  betoken  dan- 
ger, misery,  or  death. 
Deep  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  6re, 
The  time  when  ureecbotvU  cry,  and  bandogs 
howL  Sbahpeare, 

Let  him,  that  will  a  icrtecbo'wl  ay  be  caU*d, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there,  Heaor's  dead. 

Sbaktpeartm 
Bv  the  xcreeebwfr%  dismal  note. 
By  tne  black  nieht-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee,  Hob.  Drayton, 

Jupiter,  though  he  had  jogged  the  balance  to 
weigh  down  Turnus,  sent  the  tfretcbowt  to  di>- 
oonrj^e  him.  Dryilem, 

Sooner  snail  areecbcwh  bask  in  sunny  day. 
Than  I  forget  my  sbepherd*s  wonted  love.  Gay. 
Screen,  tu  j.  [escratt^  French.] 
X.  Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  con- 
cealment 
Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screetu  throw 
down. 
And  show  like  those  you  are.  Sbahpeare. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  tcretru  to  princes 
in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  Baeom, 

Our  people,  who  transport  themselves,  are 
settled  in  those  interjacent  tracts,  as  a  scntn 
against  the  insults  of  the  savages.  Swift* 

My  iuniois  by  a  year, 
"Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  tcreen^ 
When  death  ^pproach'd,  to  sund  between ; 
The  screcM  remov'd,  their  hearu  are  trembling* 

Sivift, 

%,  Any  thing    used  to  exclude  cold  or 
liKht. 

when  there  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and 
the  eye,  yet  the  light  passeth  to  the  paper  where- 
on one  writeth.  BacMt 

One  speaks  the  gbrv  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen. 

Pope, 
Ladies  make  their  old  clothes  mto  patchwork 
for  screens  and  stools.  Stvip. 

3.  A  riddle  to  silt  san^. 
To  Screen,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  shelter ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 
Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screened  the  fruiu  of  th*  earth,  and  seats  of 

men. 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts.  Milton, 

A  «ood  magistrate's  retinue  of  state  screens 
him  from  the  dangers  which  he  is  to  inan*  for 
the  sake  of  it.  Attcrbttry, 

Thu  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost. 
To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion. 

Rotpe, 

%,  [Cento  crtvit  Lat.]  To  sift  :  to  riddle. 

Let  the  cases  be  filled  with  natural  earthy  tak^ 
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the  first  half  spit,  from  just  nnder  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture-^ound,  mued  with  one  part  of  very 
mellow  soil  screened,  Eveljse^ 

Screw,  n.  j.  [jfroew,  Dut.  «rro»,  Fr. 3 
One  of  the  mechanical  powers,  which  is 
defined  a  right  cylinder  cut  into  a  fur- 
rowed spiral :  of  this  there  arc  twd 
kindsy  the  male  and  female ;  the  former 
being  cut  convex,  so  that  its  threads 
rise  outwards ;  but  the  latter  channelled 
on  its  concave  side^  so  as  to  receive  the 
former.  i^wrf. 

The  scrrw  is  a  kind  of  wedpe,  that  is  multi- 
plied or  continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about 
a  cylinder,  receiving  its  modon  not  from  any 
stroke,  but  from  a  vectis  at  •ne  end  of  it. 

WsUhts. 

After  your  apples  are  pound,  commit  them  ta 
the  scrrw  press,  which  u  the  best.     Mortimer, 

To  Screw.  V.  a,  [from  the  noim.] 
I.*  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw. 

Some,   when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour 
scretudf 
Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mas^  regale  tb«rswin* 
With  the  dry  revise.  Fbilips* 

%,  To  fasten  with  a  screw. 
WefaU! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 
And  we  '11  not  fail.  Shmkspeare, 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door,  make  wide 
holes,  big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the 
screw.  Moxom, 

3.  To  deform  by  contortions. 

Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  screwed  bis  fiice» 
And  sometimes  ready  tears  dropped  down  apace. 

Cowky, 

He  screw*dh\s  face  into  a  harden'd  smile. 
And  said  Sebastian  knew  to  govern  slaves. 

DryJeia. 

With  scrervedUce,  and  doleful  whine,  they  ply 
you  with  senseless  harangues  against  human  in- 
ventions on  the  one  hand,  and  loud  outcries  for 
a  further  reformation  on  the  other.  Sont^ 

Let  others  scrrtv  their  hypocritick  face. 
She  shews  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  pbce.    Swift* 

4.  To  force  ;  to  bring  by  violence, 

H  resolved  to  govern  by  subahem  ministers, 
who  screwed  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high. 

'/fMM/. 

No  discourse  can  be,  but  they  will  try  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  draw  it  all  into  their  own  channel; 
or  they  will  screw  in  here  and  there  some  inti* 
mations  of  what  they  said  or  did. 

Government  rftbe  Ttmgwe, 

The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have 
been  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may 
be  computed  to  be  about  two  millions.     Sw^* 

5.  To  squeeze;  to  press. 

6.  To  oppress  by  extortion. 

Our  country  landlords,by  unmeasuraUe  screws 
ing  and  racking  their  tenants,  have  already  re- 
duced the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  conditioa 
than  the  peasanu  in  France.  Sw^ 

ScR  E  w  Tree,  ».  /.  {isora^  Lat.]    A  plant 

of  the  East  and  West  Indfes. 
To  SCRl'BBLE.  v.  a.   Iscribo^  scrilnUo^ 

Litin,] 
I.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writin|^. 
How  gird  the  sphere 

With  centrick  and  eccentrick,  scribbled  o'er 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Miltmtm 

t*  To  wrke  without  use  or  elegance :  ai» 
he  jcribbled  a  pamphlet* 
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Tf  Scri'bblb.  v.  n.   To  write  without 
care  or  beauty. 

If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape,  catuaUy 
maedng  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  &lHng  to 
serthkUt  did  happen  to  vrrite  exactly  the  Levia* 
than  of  Hobbo,  would  an  atheist  believe  such  a 
story?  And  yet  he  can  easily  digest  things  as  in* 
credMe  as  that.  BtiUUy. 

If  Msvius  scrihUe  in  ApoQo's  spite, 
There  are,  who  judge  stiU  worse  than  he  can 
write.  Ptp^. 

Letre  flatterr  to  fulsome  de£cators, 
IVboa,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 


Than  when  they  promise  to  give  jerlUlimg  o'er. 

^c]ti'BiLE.».j.[fromtheverb.]  Word- 
less writing. 

Bj  eolemnly  endeavouring  to  countenance  my 
coDjectves,  I  might  be  thought  dogmatical  in  a 
lunty  stribbU,  B»yU, 

If  it  struck  the  presenttaste,  it  was  soon  trans* , 
ferred  into  the  plays  and  current  tfrihhUs  of  the 
week,  and  became  an  addition  to  our  bnguage. 

Swfi. 
SCRI'BBLER.  n.  /.  [from scrlbbU.'\  Ai^ty 
author ;  a  writer  without  worth. 

The  mott  copious  writers  are  the  arrantest 

scrHbiert^  and  ra  so  much  talking  the  tongue 

mas  before  the  wit.  VEstramgt. 

The  actors  represent  such  things  as  they  are 

capable,  by  which  they  and  the  ttribhUr  may 

get  their  hving.  Dryden, 

The  urMJtr,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  writes  to 

dine. 

And  to  your  genius  must  conform  his  line. 

GroMvUle. 
To  affirm  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  the  same 
treatment  %vith  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scan- 
dal flung  upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigotted 
French  scriUleru  Swift. 

Nobodj  was  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or 
tint  uriiUer  waa  proved  a  dunce. 

Letter  te  P9fe^s  Dundad, 

Scribe,  n.  /.  [ieribc,  Fr.  urUa,  Lat.] 
1.  A  writer.  ^ 

HeartSi  tongues,  figures,  etribesf  bards,  poets, 
caanot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  nng,  number,  ho ! 
His  love  to  Antony.  Sbakife4we* 

My  matter,  being  the  urihe  to  himself,  snould 
wnte  the  letter.  Sbahpeure, 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  he  thinks  not  fit  to 
make  any  aerfect  and  unerrine  eerihei,     Gre^a, 
The  following  letter  comes  from  some  notable 
young  fenule  i<rf^.  .  Spectrntn; 

4.  A  pablick  notary.  Ainsw, 

Sc  R  ]  'M  E  R .  II.  /.  [^escrimeuTy  Fr.  ]  A  gla- 
diator ;  a  fencing-master.    Not  in  use. 

The  scrhmert  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  bad  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppoi*d  them.  SbmAspemre. 

ScRiKE.  ».  i.  Ijcriniuptf  Lat.]  A  place 
in  which  writings  or  curiosities  arc  re- 
posited. 

H^p  then,  O  holy  virgin, 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will; 

Lay  forth,out  of  thine  everlasung  serifu,  ' 
The  antique  rolls  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 
Fairy  Queen, 
^CRIP.  If.  /.  [skr^tppa^  Islandick.] 
I.  A  small  bag ;  a  satchel. 

Come,  Ae|hcard,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
,  retreat;  thoixh  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  serif  anoscrippage. -  ^ahfeire^ 

He  *d  m  reiuital  ope  Us  Icatbem  *(rifi* 
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'  And  shew  ne  simples  of  a  tfaomand  ntmtSt 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

•       MU$mi 

t.  Ifrom  scriptioy  Lutinf  as  it  seems.]    A 

schedule ;  a  small  writing. 

Call  them  manby  man,acamlii^tothe/mJ^ 

Sbahfemrem 

Bills  of  exchange  caipot  pay  our  debu  abroadf 

'till  serif/  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin. 

ScRi'ppAGE.  If.  /,  [from  ^n>.]    That 
which  is  contained  in  a  scrip.         Diet* 
ScKi'PTORY. aeij.  IseriftoriuStlAU'i  Writ- 
ten ;  not  orally  deliverciU  Swift* 
Sc  R  I'PT u R  A  L.  aJj,  [from jf nf^/ttnr.]  Con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  biblical. 

Creatures,  the  serifturmt  use  of  that  word  d©« 
termines  sometknes  to  men.  Atterbmry* 

SCRI'PTURE.  H.  s.  lurifturaf  Latin.] 
X.  Writing. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  serifhirett 
but  famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Cras> 
BUS.  MmUi^ 

%*  Sacred  writine;  the  Bible. 

With  us  there  u  never  any  time  bestowed  i» 
divme  service,  without  die  reading  of  a  great 
part  of  the  holy  serif  tnre,  which  we  account  g 
thing  most  necessary.  Haeker* 

The  devil  can  cite  serif  ture  for  his  purpose : 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smihng  cheek.  Sbalsf* 
There  u  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to 
do,  or  to  forbear,  but  the  serif  ture  wiU  give  him 
a  dear  precept,  or  prohibitbn,  for  it.  SmObi 
Forbear  any  discourse  of  other  spirits,  'till  his 
reading  the  scrifture  history  put  hun  upon  that 
enauiry.  L^ehm 

Serif  ture  proof  was  never  the  talent  of  these 
men,  and 't  is  no  wonder  they  are  foiled. 

Atttrbmfj^ 
Why  are  seriftmre  maxims  put  upon  us,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  Hriftmr*  examples,  that  li« 
cross  them  ?  AUerbury* 

The  Author  of  nature  and  the  seriftmres  has 
expressly  enjoined,  that  he  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat.  Sttd 

Sc R  I' V  fi  N  E R.  J?.  /.  IjcrivatiOi  Latin.] 
I.  One  who  draws  contracts. 

We  'U  pass  the  business  privately  and  #en! 
Send  for  vour  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  seriveiur,      Sbaksftart^ 
%,  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money 
at  interest. 

How  happy  in  his  low  decree. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life. 
And  from  the  griinng  senvemer  free!      Dr^^duu 
I  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  from  scrivem* 
ers  and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart  and  blood. 

ArbtObnti* 

SCROTULA.«./.  [from  /nv/Jt,  Lat'm,  a 

sow,  as  x<>'?*cO    A  depravation  of  the 

humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks  out 

in  sores,  commonly  called  the  king's- 

♦evil. 

If  mauer  in  the  milk  dispose  tocfligulatiao,  it 
produces  a /^^k/«.  *     Wisemam., 

ScRo^FULOus.  adj,  [from  scrofitUtJ]  Dis- 
eased with  the  scrofula. 

SertfuUms  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourish- 
ed; for  such  aahave  tumours  in  the  parotides 
often  have  them  in  the  pancreas  and  mesentery,     f 

Arbwtbmei. 

English  consumptions  generally  proceed  A-ooi 

a  ssrMpus  disposition.  Arbutbnee, 

V/dmi  would  became  of  the  race  Of  men  in  she 
£ 
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text  age,  if  we  hid  nothing  to  tnm  to,  heddo 
the  scrofulpMt  cootumptive  production  furnished 
by  our  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  ?  Swfi, 

Scroll,  n,  j.  [supposed  by  MinjJbenv  to 
be  corrupted  from  roiJ;  by  Skinntr  de- 
rived form  an  escroueile  given  by  the 
beraldi:  whence  parchment,  wrapped 
up  into  a  resembling  form,  has  the  same 
name.  It  may  be  observed,  that  a 
gaoler's  liit  of  prisoners  is  escrou,\  A 
writing  wrapped  up. 

His  chambei;  all  washang'd  ahout  with  rolls* 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  deriv*d; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 

That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker 
holts.  Spenur. 

We  11  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  unll^  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  daughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kinp. 

Sbahfeare, 

Here  is  the  scrM  of  every  man's  name,  which 
is  thought  fit  through  all  Athens  to  play  in  our 
joterlude.  Skaksfemrt, 

A  Numidian  priest,  bellowing  out  certain  su- 
persudous  charms,  caK  divers  scrolls  of  paper  on 
•ach  side  the  way,  wherein  he  cursed  and  ban- 
ned the  christians.  Kn9lU». 

He  drew  forth  a  scflt  of  parchment,  and  de- 
Hatred  it  to  our  foremast  man.  •    Baeon* 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  r^ster'd; 
Pan  good,  pan  bad:  of  bad  the  longer  if  roJ/. 

Milton, 
With  this  epistolary  ttroU<, 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  sou).    Prhr, 

Yet,if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole ; 
Mav  take  yon  beauteous,  mystick,  surry  roU, 
And  bum  it,  like  an  useless  parchment  tcnU, 

Pritr^ 
$CROYLE.  If.  /.  [This  word  I  remember 
only  in  Sbahpeare:  it  seems  derived 
from  eurwieiUt  French,  a  scrofulous 
•welting ;  as  he  calls  a  mean  fellow  a 
sctib  from  his  ttchf  or  a  paUb  from  hit 
raegedness.]  A  mean  fellow  j  a  ras* 
caT;  a  wretch.    • 

The  ttrwjUt  of  Angiers  flout  you  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  banlements. 
As  IB  a  theatre.  ^^'*K  7^^''* 

Jo  SCJ^UB.  V.  a.  [serobben^  Dutch.  J  To 
rub  hard  with  something  coarse  and 
rough. 

Siich  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace, 
fihe  sits  at  aquat,  and  icrttb4  her  leathern  face. 

DrydcH, 

She  never  would  lay  aside  the  use  of  brooms 
and  scruhhtPg  brushes.  Arbiabmot, 

Mow  MoU  had  whirlM  her  mop  with  dext*rous 
airt,^ 
Prej^'d  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.  Swji* 

Scrub.  ».  s.  [firom  the  verb.] 
s.  A  mean  fellow,  either  as  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  scrub  himself  for  the  itch,  or  as 
he  is  employed  in  the  mean  offices  of 
scouring  away  dirt, 
ft.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable. 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 
stor'd; 
Ho  tttde  serMbyiaii  shall  come  on  my  board. 

Svftft. 

%,  A  wom-out  broom.       •      Airu<wortb, 

jcuu'BBED. >    adj.    {jcrubeU    Danish.] 

Scru'bbv.    >     Mean i  vile i  worthless  I 

4irty}  sorry. 
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I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  khid  of  boy,  a  licde  «mii^  b 
No  higher  than  thyself 

The  un/bbiut  cur  in  all  the  t 
Can  set  the  masuffon  yo\ir  bacR 

The  scene  a  wood,  produc'd  i 
Than  a  ftw  terubby  trees  before. 

SoRUFP.  ».  J.  The  same,  I  s 
icurff  by  a  metathesis  usual 
ation. 

SCRUTLE.  n.  s.  IscrupuU,  I 
pu/uSf  Latin.] 

I.  jDoubt;  difficulty  of  detem 
plexity :  generally  about  n 
Macdufl^  this  noble  pasuc 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  m^ 
Wip'dthe  black  ecmpies^  reconci 
To  your  good  truth. 

Nothing  did  more  fill  fbreig 
admiration  of  his  succession,  tha 
all  esutes  of  England  for  the  i 
king  without  the  least  ttrupUf 
tion. 

For  the  matter  of  your  coofesj 
vere  and  serious ;  but  yet  so  as 
out  any  inordinate  anxiety,  ai 
ifrwpifs,  which  only  entangle  th« 
Men  make  no  scrupU  to  cone 
popositions,  of  whose  knowledj 
m  themselves  no  origiml,  wer 
impress  of  God  and  nature  up< 
ana  not  taught  them  by  any  one 

ft.  Twenty  grains;  the  thu 
dram. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vhrid 
coagulate  the  milk  at  the  boti 
ritriol  goeth. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  qu 
Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  serupU  of  her  exce 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  < 
Herself  the  glory  <^  a  creditor. 

To  ScRu'PLE.  V.  «•  [from  tl 
doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

Wt  4crupleJ  noit  Xjo  t 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  i 
But  fondly  overcome  with  tema 

SCRU^LERV  n.  J.  [from 
doubter ;  ontv  who  has  sci 
The  scruples  which  many  p 
would  make  of  the  worthiness  ol 
their  children  baptised,  forced 
parents,  who  did  not  believe 
navbg  their  children  baptised  b 
to  carry  their  children  unto  od 

SCRUPULO'siTY.If. /.  [fro? 

X.  Doubt;  minnte  and  nice 

The  one  sort  they  warned  to 

scritpmUttiy  did   not  make  th 

giving  unadvised  sentence  as 

thren  which  were  free ;  the  otE 

not  become  scandalous,  by  abu] 

and  freedom  to  the  offence  of 

thren,  which  were  Krupulous. 

So  careful,  even  to  tcrupuUs 

keep  their  sabbath,  that  they  m 

a  ume  to  prepare  them  for  th 

time  also  to  prepare  them  for  t 

rations. 

ft.  Fear  of  acting  in  any  mai 

ness  of  conscience. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked 
but  when  they  have  made  the  b 
^puhti^  soon  retires* 
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JfcEu'p^Lous.  adj.  [sentpalettty  French  5 

itrupuhnu^  Latin  ;  from  scruple,'] 
1.  Nicely  doubtful ;  hard  to  satisfy  in  de- 
terminations of  conscience. 

Thar  warned  them  that  they  did  net  become 
MandaMM,  by  abusing  their  liberty,  to  the  of- 
fiipce  d  their  weak  brethren  whicn  were  ttm^ 
pdmu.  Hooker, 

Some  birds,  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  whose 
blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  is  so  like 
in  taste,  that  the  tcmfuUut  are  aUowed  them  on 
fitb^Uy^  Luh. 

t.  Given  to  objections ;  captious. 
Equality  of  two  domestick  pow'rs 
Breeids  tcrnfuMom  ftctiuo.     <  Sbaitpgaru 

|.  Nice;  doubtful. 

As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  so  the 
justice  of  that  cauM  ought  to  be  evident;  not 
obscure,  not  terufuUms.  Bofn. 

4.  Careful;  vigilant;  cautiouS' 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupuUut  and  wary,  in 

regard  the  inferences  from  these  observations 

are  of  importance.  Weodtvard, 

ScRu'pULousL  Y.  fl</v.  [from  scrupulous,'] 

Carefully ;  nicely  ;  anxiously. 

The  duty  consists  not  serufuUtulj  in  minutes 
and  half  hours.  Taylor. 

Henry  v.  manifesdy  derived  his  courage  nrom 
his  piety,  and  was  scritpulouHy  careful  not  to 
ascribe  the  success  of  it  to  himself  Addison. 
ScRu'ru  LOUS  MESS.  «.  s.  [from  scrupu- 
lous.] The  state  of  being  scrupulous. 
Sc  R  u't  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [from  scrutort  Latin .] 
Discoverable  by  inquiry. 

Shan  we  think  God  so  urutahUy  or  ourselves 
^  so  penetrating,  that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape 
'  usr  Decay  of  Piety, 

Scruta'tiok.  n,  s,  {scrutor^  Latin.] 
Search;  examination;  inquiry.      Diet, 

ScRUXA^TOR.  If.  J.  [/fnrf/ifrtir,  French ; 
from irnf/ort  Latin.]  Inquirer ;  search- 
er I  examiner. 

In  process  of  time,^  from  being  a  simj^le  tcru" 
taUr^  an  archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction 
more  amply.  Ayliffe, 

ScRUTiN£'fe.R.  If.  /.  \^scrulator^  Latin.] 
A  searcher ;  an  examiner. 

To  ScKu'TJ  N  ize.  )  1;.  a.  [from  scrutiny,] 

To  Sc  R  u't  1 N  Y .  >  To  search ;  to  exa- 
mine. 

The  compromissarii  should  chuse  according  to 
the  votes  ot  such,  wboae  votes  they  were  obliged 
to  Mermtinix*.  AyUffe, 

Sc  R  u't  I N  ou  s .  aij,  [from  scrutiny.  ]  Cap- 
tious ;  full  of  inquiries.  A  word  little 
used. 

Aie  is  froward,  uneasy,  seruiinout^ 
Hard  to  be  pleas'd,  and  parsimonious.  J>enham, 

SCRUTINY,  n,  /.  [scrutifiium^  Latin.] 
Inquiry;  search;  cxaminadon  with 
nicety. 

In  the  senaimes  for  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment, when  k  is  'mqnired  whether  such  a  person 
be  a  good  mm  orno,  the  meaning  is  not,  what 
docs  he  b«lie?e  or  hope,  but  what  he  loves. 

Taylor. 

1  thought  di^  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  eenttiityt  that  I  might  learn 
la  «rhat  degree  or  meaning  diou  art  call'd 
TheSoooTGod.  Miltam. 

They  that  kave  designed  exactness  and  deep 
#wtfMy,  have  ukM  a^lM  one  pen  of  iiatu^< 
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Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reacfi». 
Reason  well  rectify*d  mus^  nature  teach; 
And  these  high  scrmtimes  arc  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  enquiring  wit. 

Denham* 

We  are  admonished  of  want  of  chai'ty  to- 
wards others,  and  want  of  a  chrisdan  scrutimy 
and  examination  into  ourselves.    ^  VEttrange^ 

When  any  argument  of  great  importance  ia 
managed  with  that  warmth  which  a  serious  con- 
vicdon  of  it  generally  inspures,  somev.hat  mar 
easily  escape,  even  from  a  wary  pen,  which  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  scrutiny.  Attcrbmry. 

These,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  hu- 
man senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  at* 
tested  by  any  body.  ZmAt. 

Sc  R  u  T  o  i'k  E .  ft,  s,  [for  scritoirtf  or  cscri» 
toire.]     A  case  of  drawers  for  wntings.  - 

I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoirr,  and 
my  serutoire  came  to  be  unlocked.  Frior. 

ToSCRUZE.  'v,a,  [perhaps  from  screw. 
This  word,  though  now  disused  by 
writers,  is  still  preserved,  at  least  in  its 
corruption,  to  scrouge^  in  the  Londoa 
jaijon.l    To  squeeze ;  to  compress. 

Though  up  he  caught  him  'twixt  his  puisst 
hands. 
And  having  /rrwsVout  of  his  carrion  corse 

The  loathful  life,  now  loos'd  firom  sinful  bands* 

Upon  his  shoulders  cnrried  him.     Fairy  Queem» 

To  SCUD.  V.  ft,  IsqutitirCf  Italian  ;  skutta^ 

Swedish;  skictur^  swift.  Islandick.]  T<> 

fly ;  to  nin  away  with  precipitation. 

The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  but  away  they 
scudded  to  the  next  lake.  VEttrangjt^ 

The  frighted  satyrs,  that  in  woods  delight. 
Now  iuto  plains  with  prick*d-up  ears  take  fiightj 
And  scudding  thence,  wiiile  they  their  horn-Ret 

,    piy» 

About  their  sires  the  litde  sylvans  cry.  Drydem* 

Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds^ 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds.  SvM. 

To  Scu'ddle.  v.  ft.  [firom  scud,]  To 
run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  pr^ 
cipitation.  A  low  word:  commonly 
pronounced  scuttle,  ' 
Scu'ffle.  n,  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  shujle,]  A  confttsed  quar- 
rel ;  a  tumultuous  broil. 

His  captain's  heart. 
In  the  scujpes  of  ireat  6ghts  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast.  Stahp^itre* 

Avowed  atheists,  placing  themselves  m  the 
seat  of  the  scomer,  take  much  pleasing  diver* 
tisement,  by  deriding  our  eager  scuffles  nwAiX  that 
which  they  think  nothing.  JJecay  of  Fifty. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to 
pieces;  but  in  the  scuff e  the  oracUe  happened  t* 
be  overturned.  L  Estrange. 

Popish  missionaries  mix  themselves  in  these 

dark  scuffles,  and  animate  the  mob  to  such  out* 

rages  and  imtdts.  Addho^. 

To  Scu'fplk.  v.  ft,  [from  the  noun.j  To 

,      fight  confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

I  must  confess  I  Ve  seen,  in  farmer  days. 
The  best  knights  in  the  world,  and  scuffed^ 
some  frays.  JJrayitam. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  dm^ 
vantages  in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way.  than 
saiffle  with  an  undisciplined  rabble.  JT.  Claries* 

To  SCULK.  v.  ft.  [sculckcy  Danish.]    Ta 
lurk  in  hiding-places ;  to  lie  close. 

It  has  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  reputa* 
don,  that  it  scorns  toy  longer  to  sculk,  but  «#ni 
ittilf  puUickly.  G^v^Mmut  o/tbo  Tinvmw 

E  % 
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lofiogtobeaeeii^witbiBabed 
Ofcolcworttbec(mcealMhi»wilyheid;^   , 
Thtre/ofttVuIl  afternoon,  and  watch  d  huja»t* 

DfymCMt 

Mj  pronhett  and  my  aophistt  finish'd  hm 
Thair  civifd&cti  of  a  ▼crbal  war : 
Kot  10  my  rabbins  and  loticians  yield: 
Rtdring  still  they  combat ;  ft'om  the  neld 
Of  open  arms  unmUing  they  depart, 
And  xor/i  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art.     rmr* 

No  news  of  Phyl!  the  bridegroom  came. 
And  thought  his  bride  had  scMik^d  for  shame ; 
Because  her  fa^er  us'd  to  say. 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way.  Swip. 

Scu'lksr. /f.  i.  [from /r«i!i(.]    Alurkcr; 
one  that  hides  himself  for  shame  or 
mischief. 
Scull.  «.  /.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner 
from  sbelli  in  some  provinces  calW 
ibuil;  as  testa  and  teste^  or  tfte^  sipiity 
the  head.    Z,/^  observes,  more  saUsfac- 
torily,  that  sMa  is  in  Islandick  the  skuil 
of  an  animal.] 
f .  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends  the 
brain  ;  the  arched  bone  of  the  head. 
/.       Fractures  of  the  scmU  are  at  all  times  very  dan- 
gerous, as  the  brain  becomes  aftcted  from  tlvs 
nressure.  ^  Sharp. 

a.^A  small  boat  J  a  cockboat.  [See  Scul- 

L£R.] 

«.  One  who  rows  a  cockboat, 
like  autiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
lUdes  widi  has  face  to  rump  of  steed ; 
Or  rowii«  scuU^  he  's  fiiin  to  love. 
Look  one  way  and  another  move.       Huiibrat*. 
an  assembly.]     In 
or  vast  multi- 


4*  [rceole,  Saxon,  an 
mUon^%  style,  a  shoal 
tude  of  fish. 

Bach  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Offish,  that  with  their  fins  and  ihin'mg^  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  tcmllt  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  MiUw. 

Scu'llcap.  fi.  s.  SjcuUzxA  ca^»\ 

I*  A  headpiece • 

ft.  A  nightcap. 

Sco'llbr.  n.  5.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
Rol  the  etymology.  Skiola  is,  in  Island- 
ick, a  vessel  \  and  escueilU^  in  French,  a 
dish*] 

r.  A  cockboat ;  a  boat  in  which  there  is 
but  one  rower. 

Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  6te, 
And  shiv'ring  in  the  leaky  uJUer  sate.    Dryden, 
They  hu:e  the  $emllery  and,  when  once  aboard. 
Crow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord. 

^.  One  that  rows  a  cockboat. 
Scu'llbry.  «.  5.  [from  skioh^  a  vessel, 
Islandick ;  or  escueilht  French,  a  dish.] 
The  place  where  common  utensils,  as 
kettles  or  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kept. 
Pyreicus  was  £unous  for  counterfeiting  base 
thmgs,  as  pitchers,  a  scvUeryt  and  setdiu  rocues 
t^nber  by  the  cars.  Feacbam, 

Scu'LLioK.  II.  /.  [from  escuellle^  French, 
a  dish.]  The  lowest  domestick  servant, 
that  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen. 
I  most,  like  a  whore,  tmpack  my  heart  with 
words, 
.  A»d  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
ik4CMUmA^  u^oa  'i!  fob!  about  "^J^J^^^ 


S  CU 

If  tht  g«Bdftuatthalhlnathtf«,gntheco^, 

the  stable-men,  and  ths  *ar//»^,  toatandmhit 

way.  .  '^""A 

ro  Sculp,  v.  a.  [/««//«»  Latin;  uulHr^ 

French.1   To  carve  5  to  engrave.    Not 

in  use. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complam? 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant! 

$cv'LVTiLE. mJj.  [ir«/^/i7//, Latin.] Made 

by  carving.  .,  ^,      . 

In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  hom- 
ed,and  on  the  reverie  die  conmumdmcntMamst 
temlptili  images.  Brwwn. 

Scu'lptor.  If.  J.  [sculptor^  lot.  setUptewp 
French.]  A  carver  j  one  who  cuts  wood 
or  stone  into  images. 

Thy  shape 's  *m  ev'ry  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  tculptti^t^ 

The  Latin  i)oets  give  the  enithets  citr^uHT 

and  tritulatm  to  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  /«r//- 

t9n  and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  that 

bad  given  it  three  forks.  AdMsm^ 

Scu'LPTURB.    «.  i.    [if«///l»^  Latin  s 

sculpture^  French.]  . 

i.  The  art  of  carving  wood,  er  bewmg 
stoned  into  images. 

Then  tcuIpturtvA  her  nster  arts  revive. 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live* 

Fife, 
t.  Carved  work. 

Nor  did  there  want 
.  Cornice  or  ffee^e  with  bossy  scutptum  graveo. 

Milt9m^ 
There  too,  in  living  iculpturt^  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.   Lryd» 
3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 
To  Scu'lpturb.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.} 
To  cut  J  to  engrave. 

Gold,  sdver,  ivory  vases  ^faN^tfrV  high. 
There  are  who  have  pot.  P9pu 

Scum.   ».  /.  \esewne^  French;  ubiuma^ 
Julian ;  jihim,  Danish;  scimymt  Dutch.] 
I.  That-wbich  rises  to  the  top  of  any 
liquor. 

The  rest  had  several  offices  assigned; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise. 

Others  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind. 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  his  kind. 

Fairy  Qver*. 

The  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  rise 

mto  a  icmm  on  the  top,  and  pardy  goeth  into  a 

sediment  in  the  bottom.  Baciu 

Gather'd  likeirm,  and  settled  to  itself. 
Self-fed  and  self-consum'd.  JUV/m. 

Away,  ye  taim^ 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils. 

Drydn^ 
They  mix  a  med*ctne,  to  (oment  their  limbs, 
With  MMM  that  on  the  molten  ailver  swims. 

J>rydtM. 

.  The  dross :  the  refuse ;  the  recrement ; 
that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

There  flocked  unto  him  all  the  tarn  of  tfa» 
Irish  out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a 
mkbtyarmy.  JP»^' 

Some  forty  genuemen  excepted,  had  we  tht 
very  teum  at  tne  world,  such  as  their  friende- 
thought  it  an  exceeding  good  gain  to  be  di»* 
charged  of.  Raitigh. 

1  told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouriiH,  base  Hum,  HmtRhrat. 

The  Scythun  and  Egyptian /ons 
Had  ahndst  ruin*d  Rome.  JRBummm* 
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Tni  HM,  in  these  hereditary  tales, 
Yoor  aoceitort  the  sttim  of  broken  jails.    JDryd, 
*         The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the 
MM*  and  refuse  of  the  people.  AJabom*. 

To  Scum.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
deir  off  the  scum :  commonly  written 
and  spoken  sJtim. 

A  tecoad  orahstiide 
Sereiioc  each  kind,  and  teuantd  the  bullioa 
^nas.  MiitM. 

Hear,  ye  soflea  wer'rs  bekyw; 
Heir,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead : 

You  that  betting  cauldrons  blow. 
Yon  that  sam  the  moken  had ! 

DrydemoMiLe/s  Oiiifui, 

What  corns  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  bruie, 

iom  oC  Mttimir, 

Scu'MBEft«  H.  4.  [from  scumJ\  The  dUng 
of  a  fox.  jiinjwortb' 

Scu'MME*.  M.  /.  [eicmnoirf  French.]  A 
▼essel  with  which  liquor  is  scummed : 
commonly  called  a  skimmer 

Scu'FPER-  Holes,  n.  /.  [scboepen^  Dutch, 
to  draw  off*.]  In  a  ship,  small  holes  on 
the  deck,  through  which  water  is  car- 
ried into  the  sea.  The  leathers  over 
those  holes  are  called  scupper  leathers ; 
and  the  nails  with  which  they  are  fast- 
ened, scupper  nails.  Bailey^ 
Theblood  at  stupper  hdis  rm  out.        iVard, 

icvxT.  ».  J.    tfcunp,  Saxon;    skarfa^ 
Isiandick ;  skwff^  Danish  \  skorf,  Swed- 
ish 5  scborftt  Dutch.] 
I.  A  kind*  of  dry  miliary  scab. 
Her  cnfhr  head  was  altogether  bald. 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  zxni  filthy  scald. 

rairy  Q^ueen, 
The  Tirtoe  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactdus'  sands, 
Apinst  whoee  torrent  while  he  fwims. 
The  golden  /rwr/'peels  off  his  limbs.         Sxvifi, 
t.  A  soil  or  stain  adheient. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 

The  #rv/y'iswpm  away  of  each  committed  crime, 

Ko  speOL  is  left.  Drydea. 

3.  Any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  whoee  grisly  top 

Shone  with  a  glossy  jctftf.  Milion. 

Upon  thiowing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils; 

and  at  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes  of 

wvfxiaog  up.  Additom, 

Sct/ftFiNESs.  If.  /.  [from  scurf."]    The 

state  of  being  scurfy. 
Scu'R  E I L.  ad^J.  [scurrsJiSf  Latin.]    Low ; 
mean;  grossly  opprobrious  ^  lewdly  jo- 
cose. 

With  hhn  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  bay  bed,  the  live-long  day 
9reaks  /^iri/ jests.  Shmhpfmre. 

Nothing  conduces  more  10  letters  than  to  exa« 
mine  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  provided  the 
slaguea  of  judging  and  pronouncing  against  them 
be  away ;  such  as  env^,  bitterness,  precipitation, 
iinpudence,  and  tcurrd  scofi^g.  Ben  Jontm* 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul  unmanner'd  scurrilikuwu 

Drydoh 

ScuRRi'LiTr.  n.  s,  [scurriHte^  French  | 
seurrititaSftAt*']  Crossness  of  reproach ; 
lewdness  <f  jocularity ;  mean  buffpon- 

uood  master  Holofemet,  purge;  so  it  shall 
please  yon  to  abrogate  icurrility .       Sbaitpeart, 


SC  V  ^ 

Banidi  ^emrrUity  and  pitfiuMMH^and  "islnia 
the  licendous  insolence  of  poets. .  Drydmu 

Scu'RRiLous.  adj.  Iscurrilisf  Latin.] 
Grossly  opprobrious;  usins  such  lan- 
guage as  only  the  licence  of  a  buffoon 
can  warrant;  lewdly  Jocular;  vile ;  low. 

StmrriUm  and  more  tnvi  satirical  immod«it)r« 

^        .  Hooker. 

Let  him  approach  nngii^  Forewarn  him  that 
he  use  no  4ctirriUiu  words  m  *%  tunes.     Sbahp. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  aro 
to  do  good  by  the  works  he  pobli^es,  treated  ia 
as  seurriUtts  a  manner  aaif  he  were  an  enemy  t» 
mankind?  ^Addsm. 

Their  characters  hsvtbeen  often  treated  with 
the  utmost  barbarity  and  ujuitice  by  semrtikuM 
and  enraged  orators.  S^ifi. 

Scu'RRiLousLY.  odv.  [fifom  scurrikus.l 
With  gross  reproach;  with  low  buf» 
foonery ;  with  lewd  merriment. 

Such  men  there  *re,  who  have  written  scwrriU 
Mri/)paeainstme,without  any  provocation.  Drpi» 

It  is  barbarous  incivility,  tcurrihtuly  to  sport 

with  that  which  others  count  religion.  Ti/Utt§m. 

Scv^RRiLovsHEss.n.s.lfiomscurriiouf.'i 

Scurrility ;  baseness  oi  manners. 
Scu'RViLY.  adv.  Ifrom  scurUy.'i  Vilely} 
basely ;  coarsely.   It  is  seldom  U8e4  but 
in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Look'i'  your  class  now. 
And  see  how  seurvily  that  countenance  shews; 
You  would  be  loth  to  own  it.  Bern  Jofum. 

This  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  actioa« 
that  would  otherwise  look  but  vtrfseurvihu  and 
makes  it  perfect.  SomA. 

The  clergy  were  never  ttcure  learned,  or  so 
semrvUy  treated.  Sw/L 

Scu'rvy.  n,s.  \from  scurf.  This  word 
was,  I  believe,  originally  an  adjectiye*] 
A  distemper  of  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries,  and  amongst  those  such  as 
inhabit  marshy,  fot,  low,  moist  soib^ 
near  stagnating  water,  firesh  or  salt ;  in- 
vading chiefly  in  the  winter  such  as  are 
sedentary,  or  live  upon  salted  or  smoak- 
-ed  flesh  and  fishy  or  quantities  of  ua- 
fermented  farinaceous  vegetables,  and 
drink  bad  water.  Arbutbuot. 

Scu'r V Y.  adj.  [from  scurf  seuufy^  sc%»rvyA 
z.  Scabbed ;  covered  with  scabs ;  diseased 
with- the  scurvy. 
Whatsoever  man  be  zofTv^  or  scabbed. 

a.  Vile;  bad;  sorry;  worthless;  coA* 
temptible;  offensive. 

1  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scurvy y  nbr  a  temporary  meddler.    Shdhsp. 
This  is  a  very  scurfy  tune  to  sing  to  a  ma^s 
funeral.  Shahptart^ 

He  spoke  nurvy  and  provoking  terms 

Against  your  honour.  Sbahptmre. 

A  crane,  which  is  but  uurvy  meat,  lay»  but 

two  eggs.  Cbtyme. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  prevent  the  excess 

of  drink,  with  that  scurvy  custom  c^  taking  to* 

bacco.  Swifi. 

Scu'RVYGRASS.sr./.  [scuTvy  md gross  f 

eocbleariat  Lat.]  The  plant  spoonwort. 

MHier. 
'Sou's E s,  for  excuses. 

I  shifted  him  away. 
And  I^id  good  Ww  on  your  ecstarr.     Sboisp. 
%Qvy. ».  /.  Iskoth  Isiandick.]  The  tail  of 
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those  animals  whose  tails  are  very  shorty 
as  a  hare. 

In  the  hare  it  is  tvei^Iy  seated,  and  in  iu  dis- 
tension indines  unto  the  coccix  or  uui.  Bmtm* 

He  fled  to  earth,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear ; 
He  left  his  tait  behind,  and  half  an  ear.  Swft, 
gcu'TCHEON.  If./,  [/rtfrr/oxr^,  Italian ;  from 
jcutunty  Lat.]  The  shield  represented  in 
heraldry ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a  fa* 
mily.    See  Escutcheon. 

And  thereto  had  she  that  tadtbeon  of  her  de* 
mres^  supported  by  certain  badly  diligent  mini- 
sters. Sidney. 
Ypur  tcuUbewff  and  your  signs  of  conquest* 
fhall 
fiang  in  what  place  you  please*        SbahpMre, 
Honour  is  a  meer  tsMtcbfon.          SbdUpeart. 
The  chiefs  aboot  their'  necks  the  uutthcoiu 
wore 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powderM  o'er. 

Drydem^ 
ficuTE'LLATED.    fl^f.  [seutella^  Latin.] 
Divided  into  small  surnures. 

It  seems  part  of  the  teuteJlated  hone  of  a  stur- 
geon, being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitu- 
tion. IVudxtutrd. 
Scu'TiFOBM.   adj.  IseutiformUf  Latin. J 

Shaped  like  a  shielcL 
Scu'ttle.  ft.  J.  IseutellafLatmi  jcnte/I, 

C^ltick.    Aintnuortb.'] 
I.  A  wide  shallow  basket*  so  named  firom 
'  a  di$h  or  platter  which  it  resembles  in 
form. 
A  ittittU  or  skrein  to  rid  soil  fro*  the  com. 

7utter. 
The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry 
from  under  their  feet  in  scuttia  and  baskets. 

HaktwlU. 
%.  A  small  grate. 

To  the  hole  in  the  do«r  have  a  small  scuttle^ 

to  keep  in  what  mice  are  there.         Mortimer^ 

3.  [from  icud,]    A  quick  pace;  a  short 

run ;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation. 

This  is  properly  scuddU, 

She  went  with  an  easy  scutiUoMX.  of  the  shop. 

Spectator, 

To  Scu'ttle.  v.n-  [from  scud  or  scuddU.'] 
To  rtxn  with  affected  precipitation. 
The  old  fellow  scuttled  out  of  tne  room. 

Arbuibmi. 
^0  Sdeign.  *v.  a,    [Spenrer.     Sdfgnaref 
Italian  ;  Milton^  for  dltdaitt,'] 

Lifted  up  so  high, 
I /ilriy^AV  subjection.  Milton. 

gpE'iGNFUL.  adj.  [Contracted  for  dis- 
dainfulJ] 

They  now,  put  up  with  sJcignfml  insolence. 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.    Spenser. 
SEA.  n..s,  [jrx,  Sax.  see^  or  zccy  Dutch.] 
z.  The  ocean  \  the  water,  opposed  to  the 
land* 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Oean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  ra- 
ther 
Thy  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shahsfeart. 

The  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  Care^v. 

He  made  the  sea^  and  all  that  is  therein.  Exod. 
So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air. 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.  hav. 

Amphibious,  between  sea  and  land. 
The  river  norse.  MilfM, 

Some  leviathan. 
Haply  slumb'riiig  on  the  Norway  foam, 
Th^  pilot  of  some  small  oight-foundar'd  ski0 
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Deeming  some  island,  oft  as  seamen  teU, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind* 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  tne  sea.  Milimm 

Small  fragments  of  shells,  broken  by  storms 
on  some  shores,  are  used  iax  manuring  of  sem 
land.  IVtmitaard. 

They  put  to  m«  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
tail.  Arhmikimi. 

Sea  racing  dolphins  are  trained  for  our  motion^ 
Moony  tides  swelling  to  roU  us  ashore.  Dr^dtmm 

But  like  a  rode  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  bratea 
The  raring  tempest  and  the  rising  waves. 
Propped  on  himself  he  stands:  his  solid  sadet 
Wash  oflTthe  #M  weeds,  and  the  soundingtkiec 

Drjdem. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it 
is,  without  a  great  loss  to  the  world.       BeietUf* 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar*d  the  teas^ 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thradan  raisM  his  strain, 

while  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  firom  Pelion  to  the  main.  P^^ 

%.  A  collection  of  water;  a  lake. 

By  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Matibcm^ 

3.  Proverbially  for  any  large  cjuantity. 

That  sea  of  blood,  which  hath  in  Ireland  been 
barbarouily  shed,  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal 
infamy  ahd  misery  the  malicious  author  and  in* 
stigator  of  its  eflfusion.  Kittg  Cbmrles. 

4.  Any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous. 

To  sorrow  abandoned,  but  worse  felt  witbin» 
And  in  tt  troubled  tea  of  passion  tost.      Aiiitmm 

5.  Hal/SEAS  over.    Half  drunk. 

The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disfuis* 

ed  before  I  gave  em  the  slip:  our  friend  the  ^ 

derman  was  half  seas  ruer  before  the  bonfbre  was 

out.  Spectator* 

Sea  is  often  used  in  composition,  at  will 

appear  in  the  following  examples. 
Se'a  B  A  R .  If.  i.  [from  sra  and  bar  ;  bhruni^ 

piicisf  Latin.]  The  sea-swallow. 
Se'abeat.o^t.  [.jeaBXidbeat.'\  Dashed bf 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sovereign  of  the  seas  he  blames  in  vaim 
That  once  seabeat  will  to  sea  again.         Spesuar. 

Darkness  cover*d  o*er 
The  face  of  things :  along  the  seabeai  shore 
Satiate  we  slept.  Pefe. 

Se'aboat.  n.u  [sea  and  ^^7/.]  Vessel 
capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships 

being  bad  seab»ats^  and  themselves  but  indifl!erw 

ent  seamen.  Arbttthmti. 

St'ABORS.adj.  [sra  ;iTid  bont."}    Bom  of 

the  sea ;  produced  by  the  Rea. 

Like  Keptxme  and  his  seaborn  niece,  siuU  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea.  Waller, 

All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  seaborn  king.  Drjd^ 

Se'aboy.  «.  /.  [sea  and  boy."]  Boy  em- 
ployed on  shipboard. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seabey  in  an  hour  so  rude. 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Sbabspmrt. 

Se'a BR E ach.  n.  s.  [sea  and  breach.']  Ir- 
ruption of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks. 

To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  seam 
breaebes  are  nothing.  V Estrange* 

S  b' A  BREEZE. ir.i.  [sea  and  breeze*']  Wind 
blowing  from  the  sea. 

Hedges,  in  most  places,  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vaiuage  to  shelter  the  gra|i  from  the  sealreexe* 
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Wamvilt.  adj.  Isea  and  iio//.]  Buflt 
for  the  sea. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  t  dbtant  Ime, 
Tbe  semhaU  foru  in  dreadful  order  mo?e.  DryJ, 

Ssaca'bbage.  «.  J,  Icrambe^  Lat.]  Sea- 
colewort.    A  plant. 

It  bath  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  the 
cabbage.  MUUr. 

Se'acalf.  *.  j.  [tea  and  caif;  pboca,'\ 
The  seal. 

The  ttaeaif^  or  teal,  it  so  called  firom  the  noise 
he  makes  Cice  a  calf:  his  head  comparaavely  not 
big,  shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  with  teetb  like 
a  dog's,  and  mastaches  like  those  of  a  cat:  his 
body  long,  and  all  crttt  hairy :  his  forefeet,  with 
fingers  claved,  but  not  divided,  vet  fit  for  goiiw : 
his  hinder  feet,  more  properlv  bns,  and  fiuer  for 
swimming  as  being  an  amphibious  animal  The 
iemtle  gives  auck,  as  the  porpess,  and  other  vi- 
viparous fishes.  Grrw, 

Se'acap.  if.  J.  [sea  and  cap."]  Cap  made 
to  be  worn  on  shipboard. 

I  know  your  £ivour  weU, 
Hxiai^  now  you  have  no  icaeap  on  your  head. 

ShaJuftarf* 

Se'acarp.  j».  j.  [from  sea  and  carp; 
tturdus  marinust  Lat.]  A  spotted  fish 
that  lives  among  stones  and  rocks. 
Se'achart.  «.  j.  [sea  9.ii^  chart,']  Map 
on  which  only  the  coasts  are  delineated. 
The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  bet- 
ter learned  by  a  map  or  seaclfart,  tnan  reading 
the  description.  H^attu 

St'ACOAL.  n,  s,  [sea  and  coal,"]  Coal  so 
called,  not  because  found  in  the  sea,  but 
because  brought  to  London  by  sea;  pit- 
coal. 

We  11  have  a  pooet  soon  at  the  latter  end  of 

Miioioal&rt,  Shahpearg, 

Seac^al  lasts  longer  than  charcoaL         Batoit, 

This  pulmonique  indisposition  of  the  air  is 

very  much  heightened,  wbere  a  great  quantity 

tiseaeoal  is  burnt.  Harvty. 

Se'aco  AST.  If.  s,  [sea  and  coast.}   Shore  ; 

edge  of  the  sea. 

The  venturous  mariner  that  way, 
Leamii^  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 

Which  all  along  the  southern  staeoast  Uiy; 

For  safety's  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made. 

And  nam*d  it  Albion.  Fairy  Queen, 

Upon  the  uactxut  are  many  parcels  ofland, 

that  would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer, 

Se'acob.  n.s.  [jf/wm,  Latin.]    A  bird» 

called  also  seagull. 
(e^acompass.  n,  /.  [sea  and  compass,'] 
The  card  and  needle  of  manners. 

The  needle  in  the  seecomfats  stiU  moving  but 
|o  the  north  point  only,  with  moveor  immotus, 
notified  0e  respective  constancy  of  the  gentle- 
man to  one  only.  Camden,. 

Sb'acoot.  fus,  [from  sea  and  coot;fulica 
marina^  |^t.]  A  seafowl  like  the  qipor- 
hen. 

WiiCOKH^WiAVT^0TSeddrake.u.s,  [ftom 
sea  and  cormorant;  corpus  marlnust 
Lat.]     A  seacrow. 

Se'agow.  «. ;,  [jea  and  cwo^  Tli(;  n^ana- 
tee. 

The /Mmo  is  of  th^  cetaceous  kin|^  Itgrowf 
to  ^een  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in  cir- 
comference:  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  hog,  but 
kmger.and  more  cylindrick :  its  eyes  are  small, 
and  it  has  so  external  ears,  but  only  two  little 
afcitnrts.   Itt  Hps  are  thick,  aad  it  has  two 
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^out.    It  his  two  fins,  wbick 


stand  forward  on  the  breast  like  hands,  whenM 
the  Spaniards  called  it  mammtee.  The  female  naa 
two  round  breasts  placed  between  the  pectoral 
fins.  The  skin  is  very  thick  and  hard,  and  not 
scaly,  but  hairy.  BiiL 

Sk^adog.  n,s,  [sea  and  dog."}    Perhaps 
the  shark. 
Fierce  jeaJt^t  devouf  the  mangjled  friends. 

When,  stung  with  hunger,  she  embroils  tlMi 
flood, 
The /Mi£^  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food.  Ptptk 
Se^aear.  ft,  s,  [from  sea  SLnd  ear;  mtarii 

marina f  Latin.]    A  sea  plant. 
8e  A  p  A^R  £  R . ».  J.  [sea  and  farcl    A  tra* 
vcller  by  6ca  ;  a  mariner. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  thar  bonnets  by  tht 
summons  of  those  towns,  which  is  reckoned  in* 
tolerable  contempt  by  the  better  enabled  aem 
fartrt,  Carevt% 

A  wand'ring  meichant,  he  frequents  the  oudot 
Some  mean  eeafitrer  in  punuit  (^gain; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  naval  trade  well  sldll'df 
But  dreads  th'athleticklaboun  of  the  field.  P^. 
Se  A  p  A^B  I N  G .  adj.  [sea  and/irr.]  Travel- 
Hne  by  sea. 

My  wife  fastened  him  unto  a  smsU  spare  mast. 

Such  nuafarimi  men  provide  for  storms.  Sbmktm 

It  was  death  to  divert  the  ships  of /Aj^rJi^ 

people,  against  their  will,  to  other  uses  than  they 

were  appointed.  Ar6titbtmt, 

Se^apennel.     The   same  with  Sam- 
phire, 
^e'afight.  n.  s.  [sea  indJSght.']    Battle 
of  ships  5  battle  on  the  sea. 

Sea/tgBtt  have  been  often  final  to  the  war;  but 
this  M  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the 
battles.  Bacon, 

If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousand  tiraoi 
vuicker  than  it  is,  we  shouU,  in  the  quietest  re- 
tirement, be  less  *  able  to  sleep  than  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  eeayight,  Loekim 
This  fleet  they  recruited  with  two  hundred 
sail,  whereof  they  lost  ninety-three  in  zseajigbt, 

ArbutZm$t* 

Se'apowl.  n,s,  [sea  ZTid  fovi!,]    Birds 
that  live  at  sea. 

l*he  bills  of  curlews,  and  many  other  im- 

fi^ot^  are  very  long,  to  enable  them  to  hunt  for 

the  worms.  Derbam* 

A  seafowl  properly  represents  the  passage  o^ 

a  deitv  over  the  seas.  Broomu 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky. 

Which  scarce  the  seafrwi'uk  a  year  o'er-fly.  Pope* 

Se'a GIRDLES,  n.s.  pi.  \Jmgus  phasga* 

noidesf  Lat.]    A  sort  of  sea  mushrooms* 

St'AciRT.  adj.  [sea  Sind girt,}  Girded  or 

encircled  by  the  sea. 

Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream. 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seajrirt  isles.        Mtttm* 

Telemachus,  the  Dkx>ming  heir 
Of  seagirt  Ithaca,  demands  my  care: 
T  n  mine  to  form  his  green  unpractis'd  yean 
In  sage  debates.  Pope^ 

$£'AGRAbS.  n,  s,  [from  sea  and  grass  i 
algay  Latin.]  An  herb  growing  on  the 
seashore. 
Se'agreem,  adj.  [sea  and  rreen,']  Resem- 
bling the  colour  of  the  mstant  sea ;  c^ 
nilean. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 
nuxtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  puiplt,  and  temeen^ 
some  in  by  (be  eyes,  Ltks. 
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Upon  his  urn  redin'i. 
His  ti^ien  mantle  waring  in  the  wind* 
The  god  appear'd.  i*i^. 

Se'agreen.  h,  s.    Saxifrage.    A  plant. 
Se^agui^l.  «.  /.  [sea  ^dgulL']  A  water- 
fowl. 

SeagnUs^  when  they  flock  together  from  the 
sea  towards  the  shores,  foreshow  rain  and  wind. 

Bitterns,  herons,  and  aagtiUs^  are  great  ene- 
mies to  fish.  MmrtiMier. 
Ss'ah  EDGE  HOG.  n.  s,  [^fAwiw.]    A  kind 
of  sea  shellfish. 

The  /eoAftM^  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
fashioned  as  a  u)af  of  bread,  wroocht  and  pinched, 
and  guarded  by  an  outer  skin  fiiU  of  prickles,  as 
the  land  urchin.  Csrrw, 

Sk'ahog.  ».  J.  [jrtf  and  hor,']  The  porpus. 
SE'AHOLLy.  «.  /.  lery/ignimt  Latin.]    A 
plant 

The  species  are,  stahoiht  at  eryngo.  Com- 
mon eryngo.  The  roots  or  the  first  are  candied, 
and  sent  to  London  for  medicinal  use,  being  the 
true  eryngo.  Milltr, 

Se^aholm.  if.  s,l_sm  and  bolm.'] 
I.  A  small  uninhabited  island. 
S.  Seahollv.    A  kind  of  seaweed. 

Comwal  brtn^eth  forth  greater  store  of  /m- 
kttm  and  samphire  than  any  other  county. 

Carew, 

Se^ahorse.  If./.  \^sea  and  borseJ\ 

X.  A  fish  of  a  very  singular  form,  as  we 

see  it  dried,  and  of  the  needlefish  kind. 

It  is  about  four  or  five'  inches  in  lengthy 

and  pearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in 

the  broadest  part.  Its  colour,  as  we  see 

it  dried,  is  a  deep  reddish  brown ;  and  its 

tail  is  turned  round  under  the  belly.  HUL 

9.  The  morse. 

Part  of  a  large  tooth,  round  and  Upering ;  a 

,  tusk  of  the-  mone,  or  wakron,  called  by  some 

die  teabwst.  IVotthvard, 

3.  The  medical  and  the  poetical  seahorse 
seem  very  different.  By  the  seahorse 
Dryden  means  probably  the  hippopota- 
Bius. 
^  Stahvrsat  floundVinff  in  the  slimy  mud,' 
Toss*d  up  their  heads,  and  dash'4  the  ooze 
about  'em.  Dryden, 

Se'am  A I D.  n,  J.  [sees  and  maii^  Mermaid. 
Certain  stars  shot  from  their  sjpheres. 
To  hear  the  ttamtuds  musick.  Sbaktpcare, 

Se^aman.  ff.  i.  [sea  and  man.'\ 
X.  A  sailor  $  a  navigator ;  a  manner. 
Sht,  loMctng  out, 
Behokis  the  ileet,  and  hears  the  /mmmr  shout. 

Denbam* 
Semwun,  through  dismal  storms,  are  wont 
To  pass  the  oyster-breedbg  HeUe^Kwt  Ent^yn. 

./Eneas  order'd 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore, 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman' t  oar ; 
Titus  was  hu  friend  inrerr'd.  Drydem, 

By  undergoing  the  hoards  of  the  sea,  and  the 
company  of  common  uamtm^ytiu  make  it  evident 
you  win  refuse  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
yourself  usefuL  ^  Dryden » 

Had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  increase 
ef  their  strength  by  sea,  <hey  might  have  had 
^    the  greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  seamen^  of  any 
state  in  Europe.  Addum. 

%.  Meiman  ;  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpuses  have 
the  warm  I  iood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to 
mention  mermaids  or  Jtamen*  JMttm 
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Sb'am  Alt  K.  n,  J.  [sea  and  mark. 
conspicuous  place  distinguish 
and  serving  the  mariners  at 
of  their  course. 

Those  white  rocks. 
Which  all  alone  the  southern  seac( 
Threat*ning  uimeedy  wreck  and  rs 
He  for  his  safety's  rake  his  seamar 
And  nam*d  it  Albion. 

^  Though  you  do  see  me  wea 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is 
The  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sa 
They  were  executed  at  divers  pb 
seacMSt,  for  seamarkt^  or  Hght-hoi 
Perkins's  people  to  avoid  the  coast 
They  are  remembered  with  a  bra 
fixt  upon  them,  and  set  as  eeama 
who  observe  them  to  avoid. 

The  fault  of  others  swa; 
He  set  as  seamarks  for  himself  to  s 
Seame'w.  If.  J.  [jea  and  mew. 
that  freaucnts  the  sea. 

An  island  salt  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcks,  ' 
clang. 
The  chough,  the  seamexv^  the  loq 
Scream  aloft. 
Se'amokster.  jr.  J.  [sea  and 
Strange  animal  of  the  sea. 
Seamoasters  give  suck  to  their  y( 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  seaoK 

Se'amoss.  n,  J.  [sea  and  moss  ; 

Latin.]    Coral,  which  grow! 

like  a  shrub,  and,  being  tak< 

comes  hard  like  a  stone. 
Sb'anavelwort.  «.  j.[«//^ro 

An  herb  growing  in  Syria, 

great  cures  are  performed. 
Se'anymphh.  J.  [seazvidinyn 

dess  of  the  sea. 
Virgil,  after  Homer's  example 

transformation  of  .ffineas's  ships  in 

Se'aonion.  If.  J.  An  herb. 
Se'aoose.  «.  J.  [sea2iiiApoje.] 

in  the  sea  or  shore. 
All  seaoose,  or  oosy  mud,  and  xl 

vers,  are  of  great  advantage  to  all : 

Se'apad.  «,  J.  [stella  marina^ 

star  fish. 
Se'apanther.  n,  s.  [sea  am 

gabojt  Latin.]  A  fish  like  a  1 
Se'a  pi  ece.  «.  /.  [sea 3iT\d piece,] 

representing  any  thing  at  sea 
Painters  often  employ  their  pen 

^eees* 
S  E^A  p  o  o  L.  If .  J.  [sea  and  pool.  \ 

salt  water. 
I  heard  it  wish^,  that  all  the  Ian 

Se'a  PORT,  n.s.[sea  and  portJ] 
Se^a RISQUE.  «.  J.  [sea  and  ris 

zard  at  sea. 
He  was  so  great  an  encourager  c 

that  he  charged  himself  with  all  th< 

such  vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Rom 

ter. 
Se'a  ROCKET,  n.  s,  A  plant. 
Se'a  ROOM.  n.  /.  [sea  and  roon 

aea;  spacious  main. 
There  ia  sear^ns  ^nou£h  finr  b 

without  offending  one  anotner. 
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T>e  bioer  ^*ale  like  §01116  huge  CMWA  lif, 
Which  wanteth  iearoom  with  her  foes  to  i^y. 

fyaUtr* 

Searo'vbr.*.  j.rjrtiandrew.]  Apiratc. 
5b  arvff.  If.  /.  [jea  and  n^;  orpbtu^ 

Latin.]  A  kind  of  aca  fi«h. 
Se^asbrpent.  If./,  [sea  and  terptnt ; 
tydrusi  Latin.]    A  water  serpent  j  an 
adder. 
Sease'rvice.  n.  s.  \sta  and  jerwr.] 
Kaval  war. 

Yon  were  pressed  for  the  Mo/irvia,  end  got 
<m  with  mudi  ado.  St^, 

Se'ashark.  n.  J.  Ijea  and  iAiri.]  A  ra- 
▼enous  lea  fish. 

Witches  nqpminy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt  seashari,  Shahpimrt. 

Sc^sHBLL.  n.  J.  Ijea  and  jheii.']    SlheUs 
round  on  the  shore. 

Seatbelis  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold 
land.  Mniimtr 

Se'ashorb.  h.  j.  [jea  and  jhorg,^    The 
coAstofthesea. 

That  ieoiUrt  where  no  more  world  is  found. 
But  foamitag  billows  breaking  on  the  ground.  Drj» 
^  Foumier  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake 
in  Peru,  that  reached  three  hundred  leagues 
«JW  the  seaxbprt,  Burnet. 

To  say  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  any  quantity, 
without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  sands  on  the  stMhort,  Lukt. 

S  fc'A  s  I  c  k .  aij,  \sta  and  jw-i.]  Sick,  as  new 
Toyagera  on  the  sea. 

one  began  to  be  much  tnuUk^  extremity  of 

wither  continuing.  Sbahpeare. 

Barbarofisa  was  not  able  to  come  on  shore,  for 

that  he  was,  as  they  said,  seatuk^  and  troubled 

with  an  aaue.  KtfUet. 

In  love's  voyage,  nothing  can  oflind ; 
Women  are  never  teatuk,  Dryden, 

Weary  and  seasick^  when  in  thee  confined ; 
Now,  for  thy  safety,  cares  distract  my  mind. 

Swifi. 
Sejasi'db.  ».  4.  [s^a  and  side.']  The  edge 
of  the^sea. 

Their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the 
aand  by  the  seojule.  JutHtA. 

There  disembarking  on  the  green  uatUe, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide.  P§pe, 
Seasu'rceon.  n,j,  [^r^and  surgeon.'\  A 
chirurgeon  employed  on  shipboard. 
My  design  was  to  fa«lp  the  ttojttrgeoM.  Witem, 
Sbasurro^undeo.   adj.  [sea  and  sut' 
roMitd.]  Encircled  by  the  sea. 

To  jegsarrcufided  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tracts  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine. 

Seatb'rm.  If.  /.  [sea  and  term.}  Word  of 
art  used  by  the  seamen. 
lapee  with  you  invour  censure  of  the  i«a/«rsM 
in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art,  or 
cant  woeds,  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.  Peft, 
S  B  A  w  a't  £  R.  If .  /.  [ j^a  and  <water.  ]  The 
salt  water  of  the  sea. 

By  digpng  of  ints  in  die  seadiore,  he  did 
firosarate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies, 
which  had  turned  the  uawatet  upon  the  wells 
of  Aleiaif  dfb.  Bscom. 

I  bathed  the  member  with  seawattr,  fPhemam. 
8*axtfafar  has  many  gross,  rough,  and  earthy, 
particles  in  it,as  appearsfrom  its  Saltness ;  where- 
as firesh  water  is  mofe  pure  and  unmixt.^roMne. 
Se'awithwind.  «./.  [je^arfter/Af,  Latin.] 
Riffdweed. 
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Se'awormwood.  h.  /.  [sea  and  toorm^ 
wood;  seripbiumf  Lat.]  A  sort  of  worm** 
wood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 
Seal.  «.  j.  [pboca;  yeol,  rele,  Saxon  ^ 
seel^  Danish.]  The  seacalf. 

The  ual  or  soyle  is  in  make  and  tfrowth  not 
unlike  \  pig.  ugly  faced,  and  footed  fike  a  mold- 
warp:  he  detighteth  in  musick,  or  any  loud  noise, 
and  thereby  is  trained  to  shew  himself  above  wa* 
tsr*.  they  also  come  on  land.  Carevu 

An  island  salt  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  teat*t  and  orcks,  and  seamews 
dang.  MUtom^ 

SEAL,  n.s,  [f i^el,  Saxon;  sigiiium^ Lat.] 
I.   A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular 
impression,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax 
that  closes  letters^  or  affixed  as  a  testi- 
mony. 

The  king  commands  yoa 
To  render  up  the  great  seal.  Sbahpeare* 

If  the  organs  of  perception,  like  wax  over^ 
hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impres* 
sion  of  the  seal;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too 
soft,  will  not  hold  it ;  or  else  supposing  tne  wax 
of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  make  a  clear  irapre^ion :  la 
any  of  these  cases  the  print  left  by  the  seal  wiH 
be  obscure.  XaJk 

The  same  his  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  eeal  rings ;  which  after,  anelted  down, 
Form'd  a  vas(  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.  P^pa^ 
3.  The  impression  made  in  wax. 

•Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bon^ 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  bud. 

Sbakspear$m 

Solyman  shewed  hun  his  own  letters,  aakiu 

him  if  he  knew  not  that  hand,  and  if  he  knew 

not  that  sealf  KtflUt. 

He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  ual  wax  from 

a  letter.  ArbnthmL 

3.  Any  act  of  confirmation. 

They  theur  fill  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the /r«4il42fc 
To  Sea  L,  V.  /I.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  fasten  with  a  seal. 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me ; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind.  Sbahpe^re. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon 't,  and  afterwards  se^ 
It*  Sbaisp^artt 

a.  To  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal. 

God  join*d  my  heart  to  Romeo's ;  thou  our 
Hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  /m/V, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,  ' 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  anodier,  th'is  shall  slay  them  both.  SbedU 
%.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify ;  to  settle. 

My  soul  is  purg'd  from  gruimg  hate^ 
,  And  with  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts  love* 

Sbakspeare* 

When  I  have  performed  this,  vadsealtdtm 

them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  into  Spain.  Rtmmsu* 

4.  To  shut ;  to  close  :  with  up. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  add  give  no  words,  but  mum! 

Sbakspean. 
At  my  death 
Thou  hast  seaTdmp  my  expectation.  Sbahpeare. 
The  sense  is  like  the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seals 
ap  the  globe  of  heiven,  and  opens  the  gk>be  dt 
earth :  so  the  sense  doth  obscure  heavenly  things* 
and  reveals  earthly  things.  Bosmi, 

5.  To  make  fast. 

Back  to  th*  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  ^cil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  basx 'd.  Milt. 
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4.  To  mark  with  a  stamp. 

Tou  'd  rail  upon  the  boftMt, 
And  tay  you  vould  present  her  at  the  leet» 
Because  she  bought  stone  jogs,  and  no  teaTi 
quarts.  SbaJupearu 

T'l?  S E  A  L,  V. ».  To  fix  a  seaL 

I  will  *nd  unto  this  bond.  Sbahpeare, 

\It  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it,  and 

our  princes  and  priests  teal  unto  it.    Nebemish. 

Se'ALER.  If./,  [fcom  seal."]  One  that  seals. 

Se^alingwax.  If.  /.   [i^tf/  and  nvax.^ 

Hard  wax  used  to  seal  letters. 

The  prominent  orifice  wu  closed  with  iealtMf- 

Seam.  n.  /.  [feamy  Sax.  zoom,  Dutch.J 
I.  The  suture  where  the  two  edges  of  cloth 

are  sewed  together. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown*dy 

The  Mowi  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around. 

Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wropght  together 
jn  the  same  piece,  that  no  ccKurse  uam  may  dis- 
cover where  they  join.  AMsm, 
%.  The  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship. 

'With  boiling  pitch  the  teams  instops. 
Which,  well  laid  o  er,  the  salt  sea  waves  with- 
stand. J)rytUm» 
^.  A  cicatrix  ;  a  scar. 

4.  []-eam,  Saxon,  a  load.]  A  measure ;  a 
Tessel  in  which  things  are  held ;  eight 
bushels  qf  com.  Ains worthy 

5.  Seam  of  Glass.  A  quantity  of  glass 
weighing  no  pounds. 

.6.  [fenne,  Saxon;  j/rim, Welsh ;jai»,Fr.] 
Tallow ;  grease ;  hog's  lard. 
Shall  the  proud  ^ord, 
That  bastes  hb  arrogance  with  his  own  team^ 
Be  wonhipp'd  \  Shaktpeart, 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  uam^  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax.  DrjdM, 

To  Seam,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  join  together  by  suture,  or  other- 
wise. 
1.  To  mark  ;  to  scar  with  a  lonp  cicatrix. 
Seam*d  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
gave.  Pope. 

Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam*dhtx  face  } Swift, 
Se^aMless.  aJJ,  (.from  seam.]  Havmg  no 

seam. 
Se'amrent.  «. /.  [seam  and  rent.']  A 
separation  of  any  thing  where  it  is  join- 
ed ;  a  breach  ot  the  stitches. 
SE'AMSTRRb's.  ft.  s.  [feamepTjie,  Sax.] 
A  woman  whose  trade  is  to  sew.  Often 
written  sem/nfms. 

They  wanted  food  and  raiment;  $0  they  took 
Religion  for  their  teamitress  and  their  cook. 

Cieavetand, 

iJL^AMy.  adj.  [from  seam."]    Having  a 
seam  \  showing  the  seam. 

Some  such  squue  he  was, 
That  tum*d  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
That  made  me  to  suspect  you.         Sbakspeare. 
f  EAN.  n*  s,  [f esnc,  Sax.  sagenoy  Latin.] 
A  net.    Sometimes   written  seiHe^  or 
saine* 
Sear.  tf^'.[j*eapian,  Saxon, to  dry.] Dry 5 
not  any  loncer  green.    Spenser  uses  it. 

1  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  May  of  life 

Is  ^U'n  into  the  sear^  the  yellow  leaf.     Sbmhjb, 

Ye  myrdes  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear.  Mm, 

Some  may  be  cbcnahed  in  dry  pUces,  as  in 

tmr  wood.  Ray, 
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T«  SiAi.  V.  «.  [jeajuan^  Si 
bum ;  to  cauterize. 

The  scorching  flame  aore  singed 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  be 

Some  shall  depart  from  the  t 
lies,  having  their  conscience  sean 
iron. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humoui 
those  of  UL 
I  'm  //or  V  with  burmng  steel,  *ii 
marrow 
Fries  in  the  booes* 
7b'  Seance.  V.  a.  [sasteri  Fr 
sift  finely. 

Put  the  finely  seareed  powdei 
into  a  flat-bottomed  and  weli>hea 
sel. 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt 
from  the  bran. 
Searce.  ;f. /.   A  sieve;  a  bo! 
Sea^rcbr.  n.  s.  [from  searce, 

searces. 
To  SEARCH.  1;.  a.  [cherchery 
X.  To  examine ;  to  try ;  to  < 
look  through. 

Help  to  search  mv  house  this 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  let  me  for 
table  sport. 
They  returned  from  searching  ^ 

Through  the  void  imi 
To  searfi  with  waud'ring  (^uest  a 

a.  To  inquire  ;  to  seek  for. 

Now  clear  1  understan< 
What  oft  my  steddiest  thoughts  h: 
vain. 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search 

Draw  up  some  valuable  medita 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  search 
the  vast  ocean. 

3.  To  probe  as  a  chirurgeon. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd!  searebing 

I  have,  by  hard  adventure,  found 

With  this  good  sm 

That  ran  through  Cxsars  bowc 

bosom. 

For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  tb* 
tearcbirtj^s  of  hearc 

The  signs  of  wounds  penetratir 
ed  by  the  proportion  of  the  searc 
probe  which  enters  into  the  cavit 

4.  7«  Search  oui.    To  find 

Who  went  before  you,  to  set 
place  to  pitch  your  tents  in  f 

They  may  sometimes  be  succ 
M/  truth.  t^^ 

To  Search,  v.  it. 
I.  To  make  a  search  ;  to  loo 
thin^. 
Satisfy  me  once'knore ;  once  m* 
me. 
s.  To  make  inquiry. 

To  ask  or  seareb  Ibbme  thee 
Those  who  seriously  semreb  afi 
truth,  should  study  to  deliver  th 
out  obscurity  or  equivocation. 

It  sufiices  that  they  have  once  ^ 
the  matter,  and  searched  into  all 
that  could  give  any  light  to  the  <\ 
With  piercing  eye  some  searci 
plays. 
And  trace  the  wanton  through 
maae. 
3*  To  seek  ;  to  try  to  find. 
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Tour  butbmd't  coming,  woman,  to  iMfk^  lor 
S  gentleman  that  is  here  now  in  the  house,  ^i&tfi. 
We  in  ?ain  ttargb  lot  that  constitution  with- 
in a  fly,  upon  which  depend  those  powers  we 
ohserre  in  them.  Loeke, 

Search.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
s.  Inquiry  by  looking  into  etcry  suspected 
placew 

The  orb  h«  rotm'd      / 
With  narrow  startb^  and  with  iaipeftion  deep. 

Miitm. 
%•  Examination. 

The  mind  sets  itself  on  work  in  Htr^  of 

some  hidden  idea,  and  turns  the  eye  of  the  soul 

upon  it.  X^ir. 

3.  Inquiry;  act  of  seeking  $  with  tfffor^ 

ox  after. 

Hm  reasons  are  as  two  grabs  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff:  vou  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them  they 
are  noc  worth  the  ttardt,  Sbaksptmre, 

Who  great  in  *emreb  tfGcd  and  nature  grow. 
They  bctt  the  wise  Creator's  oraise  declare.  Dry. 

Now  mourn  thy  fatal  starch  : 

It  is  not  safe  to  hare  too  quick  a  sense.  Drydem* 

By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 

an  use  as  conreys  the  precise  notions  of  things, 

whidi  the  mind  otay  be  satisfied  with  in  its  search 

tfUr  knowledge.  lAeht. 

The  parents,  after  a  long  search  f»r  the  boy» 

gpre  him  for  drowned  in  a  canaL  Addis«m. 

Thn  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside 

£rom  an  that  is  honest  in  our  statA  after  truth. 

Watts. 
4.  Quest;  pursuit. 

iTsealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Bbnchf 

Shaksfeare. 

Stay  him  firom  his  intendment,  or  broolc  such 

disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  mto;  in  that  it  is  a 

thing  of  hb  own /Mr^,  and  altogether  against 

my  wilL  Shaksfaare. 

Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  changed  upon  my  chin. 

Drjdtis. 
Sfi'ARCHER.  n.s.  [from  uarcb."] 
X.  Examiner ;  tri*»^. 

The  Agarenes  tnat  seek  wisdom  upon  earth, 
the  authors  of  fiblet ,  and  searchers  out  of  un- 
derstanding. Bar. 
The  searchers  found  a  marvellous  difference 
between  the  Anakins  and  themselves.   Raleirb, 
Religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  idea  of  me 
divine  nature :  he  whom  we  appeal  to  is  truth 
itself,  the  great  searcher  of  hearts^  who  will  not 
let  fraud  go  unpunished,  or  hold  him  guiltless 
chat  taketh  his  name  in  vain.                AdJisw, 
%.  ^ker;  inc^uirer. 

In  vain  we  lilt  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  tneir  ken  denies : 
The  searcher  follows  fast;  the  object  flies.  Friw. 
Avoid  the  man  whopraaises  any  thing  unbe- 
coming a  free  and  open  searci>er  aiter  truth. 

IVatU. 
3.  Officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  searchers^  who  are  ancient  matrons  Sworn 
to  their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
corps  lies,  and  by  view  ofthe  same,  and  by  other 
inquiries,  eiamine  by  what  disease  the  com  died. 

Graumt, 

Se'arcloth.  ».  J.  frapcla^,  Sax.  from 
j-ap,  pain,  and  cla^y  a  plaster ;  so  that 
cerechtbf  as  it  is  now  written,  from  cera^ 
wax,  seems  to  be  wrong.]  Aplastcr^  a 
hi^pUiter. 
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Bees  wax  is  the  ground  of  all  jmwvM  sa1rae„ 
Mertiaser^ 
SE'ASON.  H.  J.  [saisojif  French.] 
I .  One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  y  ear,  springs 
summer^  autumn,  winter. 

The  fdrest  flowers  o' th* /AMwi 
Are  our  catnations  and  streak'd  piiyflowers. 

Shaks^earvm 
Then  summer,  autumn,  winter,  did  appear ; 
And  spring  wu  but  a  season  ofthe  year.  Dryd* 
We  saw,  in  six  days  travelling,  the  several 
teasws  of  the  year  m  their  beauty.        AiUisom. 
1.  A  time,  as  distinguished  from  others. 
He 's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
TTje  fits  o*  th* /MJ««.  Sbaksi^ire^ 

The  //o/M,  prime  for  sweetest  scenu  and  iirs. 

3.  A  fit  time  5  an  opportune  concurrence. 

At  seas9H  fit  let  her  with  thee  paruke.  Milt. 

All  businett  should  be  done  ne;intes;  ani 
there 's  as  Uttle  trouble  of  doing  it  in  seas9»  too, 
aig  OMt  oi  seasttm,  L* Estranjrt^ 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 
Thb  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 
The  best  is  but  in  seofin  l>esr.  Thjdem^ 

1  would  indulge  the  gladness  of  my  hesirt ! 
Let  us  retire;  her  griel  is  out  dsed'sn.  Philift* 

7*here  is  no  season  to  which  sucn  Uiongha  as 
these  are  more  suiuble.  Aiterhur^ 

The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  iuiow.  ri^ 

4.  A  time  not  very  long. 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season^  but  our  Jealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  Sbahfiear*. 

5.  [from  the  verb.]    That  which  gives  a  / 
high  relish. 

You  Uck  the  seasm  of  all  natures,  sleep.  Shai. 
T§  Se'ason.  qf,a.  [^assalsonner,  French.] 
I.  To  mix  with  food  any  tiling  that  gives 
a  high  relish. 

£very  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thors 
season  with  salt.  LevHtcus^ 

They  seasonedtverf  sacrifice,  whereof  a  greater 
part  was  eaten  by  the  priests.  JSrovm, 

For  breakfast  and  supp«^r,  milk  and  milk-por- 
tage are  very  fit  fur  children;  only  let  them  noC 
be  seasoned  with  su^ar.  Lacka* 

1  he  wise  contriver. 
To  keep  the  waters  from  corruption  free, 
Mixt  them  with  sah,  and  saasutd  all  the  sea. 

BUcAmoru 

a.  To  give  a  relish  to ;  to  recommend  1^ 
something  mingled. 

You  secuon  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Drydem. 
^  The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  seasom  conversa- 
tion, to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the 
Kreatest  advantage,  and  to  eipose  the  vices  and 
follies  of  men .  TiUotsm. 

3.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  in- 
gredient. 

Mercy  is  above  thb  scepter  *d  sway ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  pow*r  does  theashew  likest  God*s» 
When  mercy  /ra/«M/ justice.  ^  Shahs^arg, 

Season  your  admiration  but  a  while. 
With  an  attenuve  ear,  till  I  deliver 
This  marvel  to  you.  Shahprnrt, 

4.  To  imbue ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,devoiirunspar*d» 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race 
His  thoughts,  his  k>oks,  words,  actions,  all  infect* 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey.  Milt. 
Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger 
years  with  jp rudent  and  pbus  priadjp les»Ta//«r. 
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8iB,  tdun  into  the  toult  u  tike  a  liquor  poured 

into  t  vessel ;  to  much  of  it  u  it  fills,  it  also  /m- 

M$u :  the  touch  and  tincture  go  together.  Smith. 

5.  To  fit  tor  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to 

mature. 

The  aow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  larky 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think* 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  ev'ry  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  tfkought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren  t 
How  manj  things  by  season  /atjm V  are 
To  their  nght  praise  and  true  oerfection!  SimJk 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  teatiu  him  his  enemy.  Sbahpeare. 
We  cnarge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Rome  all  /^oimiV  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  unto  a  power  tyrannical  Sbahpeartm 
^  The  archers  of  his  guard  sl)ot  two  arrows, 
every  man  together,  agahist  an  inch  board  of 
WtW  seasoned  tiVoAitt.  HvywarJ, 

His  pK  nteous  stores  do  »tann*d  timber  send ; 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair.  Drydtm, 
A  man  shouid  harden  and  setuom  himsell  be- 
yond the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  ]ivti.Adiu, 
To  Se'  \soN.  v. «.  To  become  mature;  to 
grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Carpf'nters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring, 
that  they  may  set  them  by  to  ttason,     Moxm,  , 
8e'asonab<  fc  adj,  Isahonf  Fr.]  Oppor- 
tune; happening  or  done  at  a  proper 
time  ;  proper  as  to  time. 

Mercy  u  teasmahlt  in  the  thne  of  afHiction, 
as  clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought.  Efcluu 
If  ever  it  was  teaionahle  to  preach  courage  in 
the  despised  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now, 
when  his  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when 
the  hands  and  beam  of  his  fiuthful  ministers  are 
weakened.  Sotoh, 

SE^AsoNABLEttESS.  n,  /.  [from  jeasoU" 
able  J]  Opportuneness  of  time ;  pro- 
priety with  regard  to  time. 

A  British  freeholder  would  very  ill  discharge 
bis  part,  tf  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  excd- 
lency  and  uatwahltneu  of  those  laws  by  which 
his  country  has  been  recovered  out  of  its  con- 
fusions. Addhf. 
Se'asonably.  adv.  [from  seasonabie,'] 
Properly  with  respect  to  time. 

This  is  that  to  whicn  1  would  most  earnestly, 
most  tnutnahljy  advise  you  alL  Spratt, 

Se'a'soker.  If. /.  [from  To  season^  He 
who  Kft8on8  or  gives  a  relish  to  any 
thing. 
Se'asonikg.  If.  j.  [from  season.'^  That 
which  is  added  to  any  thing  to  give  it  a 
relish. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings  and  teasmtingsi  so  that  some 
do  extremely  move  appetites,  and  some  do  nou- 
rish so  as  divers  do  live  of  them  alone.  Bactm, 
Some  abound  with  words,  without  any  seofn* 
htg  or  taste  of  matter.  Ben  Jtuom, 

A  fbundation  of  |ood  sense,  and  a  cultivation 
of  learning,  are  required  to  give  a  tetuomng  to  re« 
tirement,  and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  Dryd, 
Political  speculation&are  of  so  dry  and  aunere 
t  nature,  that  they  wll  not  go  down  with  the 
publick  without  frequent  ieoiMirngs,      Add'um, 
The  jpublick  accept  a  paper  which  has  in  it 
I   none  of  those  teM$Khg$  that  recommend  the 
writings  which  arein  vogue  among  us.  Sf9€taUr> 
Many  vegetable  subetancec  are  used  oy  man- 
kind as  seatotuMZf,  which  abound  with  a  highly 
exiked  aromatiot  oil  $  at  thyme  and  savory. 

Aritrtknii. 

Seat.  If.  /.  Isedej,  Lat.  uttf  old  German. 
SJUnncr,'] 


SEA 

I.  A  chair,  bencby  or  my  thi 
one  may  sit. 

The  fOBs  of  fight 
Hasted,  resortmg  to  the  tummoc 
And  took  their  seai^ 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a 

And  made  the  lady  of  the  How'r 

When,  lo,  a  how'r  ascend^  00  tl 

With  sudden  smU  ordain'd,  and  1 

train. 

%.  Chair  of  state ;  throne ;  pc 
rity;  tribunal. 

With  due  observance  of  thy  gc 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  snail 
The  latest  words. 

Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  leatt,  and  mak 
Call  o'jr  cares  fears. 

Whatsoever  be  the  manner  of  tl 
most  certain  it  'is  an  end  it  shall  ha 
tain  that  then  we  shall  appear  be] 
ment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  ma 
according  to  that  which  he  kath  dc 
whether  it  be  good  or  evtt. 

3.  Mansion  ;  residence ;  dwell 

It  were  enough  in  reason  to 
viauals,  and  other  helps,  a  vast  m 
pelled  by  necessity  to  seek  a  new 
rect  them  unto  a  country  able  to 

O  earth,  how  like  to  heav'n !  if 
Most  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  roval  /^< 
A;id,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings 

Has  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend, 
seatf 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  re 

The  promis'd  seat  of  empire  shs 
Cover  the  mountain,  and  comman 

4.  Situation ;  site. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  find  ot 
Eden ;  for  m  it  was  Paradise  by  C 

A  church  by  Strand-bridge,  an 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  make 
new  building. 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  up 
committeth  himself  to  prison. 

The  fittest  and  the  easiest  to  be 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  wai 
The  rather  for  tlieir  seat,  being  n< 
On  Italy. 
To  Seat.  ^.  u.  [from  the  noui 
I.  To  place  on  seats;  to  cause  t 
The  guests  were  no  sooner  sec 
entered  into  a  warm  debate. 
«.^To  place  in  a  post  of  authori 
of  distinction. 
Thus  high  vmt  king  Richard  ssa 
Not  Babylon, 
Nor  ereat  Alcairo,  such  magnificei 
£quall*d  in  all  theh-  glories,  to  ins) 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seai 
Their  kings. 

A  spirit  of  envy  or  ojppositk>n  tm 
uneasy  to  see  others  of  the  same  1 
above  them  in  a  sort  of  perfecuoa 

3.  To  fix*  in  any  particular  pla 
tion ;  to  settle. 

Should  one  family  or  one  thoua 

session  of  all  the  southern  undiso 

nent,  because  they  had  nattd  theu 

Guiana? 

By  no  means  build  coo  neu  agrs 
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«n  the  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  heaveiu ;  for 
tbe  BUM  part  ever  in  comhustion,  or  obscurity, 
under  btighter  beams  than  his  own.       ITaMm. 
4.  To  fix ;  to  place  finn. 

Why  do  I  yadd  to  that  sunestioD, 
Whose  hcaria  image  doth  upliz  my  hair, 
And  make  my  stitted  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Aninst  the  use  of  nature  f  Sbahpeare, 

From  their  foundations  loosemng  to  and  fro. 
They  phidc-d  the  inttd  hills.  MUUm. 

Si'awaro.  tfifv.  [jfa  and  pea|ib|  Sax.] 
Towirdt  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  teaxoard  with  impetuous  roar, 
lagnird,  and  to  th'  abyss  the  boaster  bore  P«/#. 
Sb'caxt.  si.  /.  [uca/Ut  Lat.  ucanttf  Fr.] 
In  geometry,  the  right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting  and  mect« 
ing  with  another  line,  called  the  tan- 
gent, without  it.  Diet, 
Ti  S£C£a>E.  V.  ST.  [jeeedo^  Latin.]    To 
withdraw  from  fellowship  in  any  affair. 
Scce'der.  «.  J.  [from  secede,^  One  who 
cfiscorers  his  disapprobation  of  any  pro- 
oeediags  by  withdrawing  himself. 
T«  Sece'rn,  v.  a.  IteeernOf  Lat.]  To  se- 
parate finer  from  grosser  matter;  to 
Bale  the  sq>aration  of  substances  in 
the  body. 

BUs  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because 

tittir  fle^  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  se- 

4tntA  more  subdlly.  Batit, 

Tbe  pituite  or  mucus  stetrmed  in  die  nose 

mi.  windpipe  is  not  an  eicrementitious  but  a 

fcMdaUe  humour,  necessary  for  defending  those 

pans,-  firom  which  it  b  itearmed,  from  excoria^ 

tioas.  Arbmthuot, 

Skce'ssion.  ji.  4.  [seeessiOf  Latin.] 

X.  Tbe  act  of  departing. 

The  accesdon  of  bo£es  upon,  or  seeestim 

thetcof  from,  the  earth's  surnce,  perturb  not 

tbe  eqdlibntioo  of  either  hemiq>here.  JSrranu 

s.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 

oractioiu. 
Sk'cle.  m,  j.  Isiecltf  Fr.  ueuium^  Latin.] 
A  century.    Not  in  use. 

Of  a  man's  age,  part  he  Ihres  in  his  father's 
uetiffle,  and  part  after  his  son's  birth;  and 
thereupon  it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  ge- 
neratioos  make  one  mc/t ,  or  hundred  years,  in 
the  genealogies.  Hammond. 

r#  Seclu'de.  v.  a.  Ijechtdo,  Lat.]  To 
confine  from ;  to  shut  up  apart ;  to  ex* 
dude. 

None  i«  tmiadtd  from  that  function,  of  any 

dcme,  state,  or  calling.  ^  WhUglfL 

Some  pests  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  Ht 

to/tti«dBrfrom  us;  to  fence  them  not  otuy,  as 

he  did  the  interdicted  tree,  by  /»mbination,  but 

with  difficukiesand  uapossibilitjes.  Dttay  ^ Piety, 

The  number  of  birds  described  may  be  near 

Sre  hundred,  and  of  fishes,  /r^/wiWsfaieU-fish,  as 

many;  but  if  the  shell-fish  be  taxen  io,  more 

Chan  six  times  the  number.  Ray, 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conserva- 

tonr,MdW7itf  all  entrance  of  cold.        £veiym. 

Let  eastern  tyrmnts  from  the  l^t  of  heaven 

Stdmdt  dicir  tMytop*  daves*  y/Jsauoa. 

SE'COND.  iuij.  [second^  Fr.  secundiUj  Lat. 

It  is  obseryable,  that  tbe  English  have 

no  ordinal  of  two;  as  the  Latins,  and 

the  nations  deriTing  from  them,  have 

nooe  of  di^    Wbat  tkc  Latins  call  j^ 


SEC 

twidust  from  st^uor^  the  Saxons  term 
o^p,  or  atfrtepa.] 
E.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  the  or- 
dinal of  two. 
Sunk  were  dieir  heafts  with  horror  of  the 
cnme. 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  itcmdtmt. 
But  bore  each  other  back.  Drsdm* 

a.  Next  in  value  or  di\^nity :  iMferiour 

1  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I 
be  suspettcd  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly 
say,  they  are  *e<omd  to  none  in  the  christiaa 

None  I  know 
.^«rWtome,orUke;  equal  much  less  MiUtm, 
My  eyes  are  stiU  the  same;  each  glance,  mdtk 
grace, 

^   Keep/their  first  lustre,  and  mainuin  their  place. 

Not  seamd  yet  to  any  other  face.  Zv5C 

Not  these  huge  bofts,  by  which  tbe  nantsslam 

Lay  ovenhrown  on  the  Phlegrcan  plain; 

^  was  of  a  lesser  mould  and  lihterweieht  1 

TIjey  caU  it  thunder  of  a  stcMdtau.    2d£$m. 
By  a  sad  train  oS  miseries  alone 

Distinguish^  long,  and  secmdnow  to  none.  P§U, 
Persons  of  *«»«/rate  merit  in  dieir  own  cou^ 

07,  hke  buds  of  passage,  thrive  here,  and  fly  oT 

wnen  then*  employmentt  are  at  an  end.  S^M, 
Se^okd.hand.  n.  /.  Possession  received 

from  the  first  possessor. 
Se'cond.hand  is  sometimes  used  adjeo* 

lively.    Not  original ;  not  primary. 

SomemenbuUdsomuchuponauthofitieithew 
have  but  a  itfrnd^aiid  or  unplicit  knowledge. 


They  are  too  proud  to  cringe  to  wtnd  l\»md 
fcvourites  in  a  great  famUy.  Sfi^ifl  |»  Gmy. 

jitSECOHD.HASD.ad'v.  In  imitation ;  in 
the  second  place  of  order ;  by  transmis- 
sion ;  not  primarily ;  not  onginaUy. 

They  pelted  diera  with  sadres  aSd  epiffsmt, 
which  perhaps  had  been  taken  up  at  fSS^i 
to  make  dieir  court,  »nd  at  secmf-ioMd  to  Hattci 
those  who  had  flattered  their  king.         Tem^ 

In  imiution  of  preachers  at  sMnd^md,  iXu 
•  transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery. 

Spurious  virtue  in  a  maid ; 
A  virtue  but  a/  tecottd-band,  Svf^, 

Se'cond,  ».  J.  Isecondt  Fr.  fix)m  the  ad* 

jectivc.] 
I.  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a 
duel,  to  direct  or  defend  him. 

Their  ucorids  minister  an  oalh, 
Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both, 
ITut  on  their  knighdy  fairh  and  rrodi 

No  magick  thera  supplied; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms. 
J  herewith  to  work  .each  other's  harms. 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms 

To  have  their  causes  tried.  Draybm. 

1  neu-  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  till 

after  some  toH  and  bloodshed  they  were  piled 

bythe/w/irfr.  '         MMnm 

Personal  brawls  come  in  as  utond^  to  finish 

tbe  dispute  of  opmion.  Watts, 

ft.  One  who  supports  or  maintains ;  a  sup^ 

porter;  a  nuintainer. 

He  propouiided  dre  duke  as  a  main  cause  of 
divers  infirmiues  m  the  state,  being  sure  enourh 
of  seconds  after  the  first  onset.  H^ottom 

Courage,  when  it  is  only  a  second  to  iujusticel 
and  falls  on  without  provocation,  is  a  diidvan^ 
tage  to  a  character.  CoUier 

^.  A  SECOND  MiHtae,  the  second  division 
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of  an  hour  by  sixty ;  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minnte. 

Foor  flames  of  an  eqaal  magnitude  will  be  kept 
rfirc  the  space  of  sixteen  lecond  minutes^  though 
one  of  these  fiames  tlone,  in  the  same  vesseU 
wiU  not  last  above  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty 
Mcmr/r.  IVUkhu, 

Sounds  move  nbove  1140  English  feet  in  a 
tti^d  minute  of  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes  <^'time  about  KO  English  miles.  Loch. 
y*  S  fc  't  o  N  D .  "y,  a,  [seconderf  Fr.  sectmdo^ 

Lat.  from  the  noun.l 
1.  To  support ;  to  forward  ;  to  assist ;  to 
come  in  after  the  act  as  a  maintainer. 

The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  tuere  pre- 
sently j«^«JuiSM/ by  other  wittier  and  better  leam- 
cd>  who  being  loth  that  the  form  of  church 
polity*  which  they  sought  to  brmg  in,  shotild  be 
ctthen* ise  than  in  the  highest  degree  accounted 
c£»  took  first  an  exception  against  the  difference 
between  church  polity  and  mauers  of  necessity 
tc  salvation.  Htoktr* 

Though  we  here  fall  down. 
We  have  supplies  to  second  out  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theira  shall  secolM  them.  Shah* 

I  to  be  the  power  oT  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
Off*ring  to  combat  thee,  his  champion  bold, 
With  th*  utnM«t  of  hia  godhead  eeeiided,  Mili. 

FamHiar  Ovid  tender  thou^ts  inspires, 
And  nature  teeemdt  all  his  soft  desires.'  Rtnm, 
If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest, 
and  nobody  seconds  you  in  your  laughter,  you 
may  condemn  their  taste;  but  in  the  mean  time 
jou  make  a  very  indifferent  figure.  Swift, 

in  human  works,  tho'  labour  d  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  irs  ends  produce, 
Tet  seryes  to  seund  too  some  other  use.    Pofe, 
a.  To  follow  in  the  next  place.' 
You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills.  Sbaksfeare. 

Havinc  formerly  discoursed  of  a  mantiraal 
voyage,  I  think  it  not  impertinent  to  second  \!tit 
same  with  some  necessary  relations  concerning 
the  royal  navy.  RaUigb, 

He  saw  his  guileful  act 
Bt  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
t/pon  her  husband.  Miffom, 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin ;  and  a  man  seldom 
cdmmitt  one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commiu  an- 
other to  defend  himself.  Soufb, 
Second  Sight,  n.  s.  The  power  of  seeing 
things  future^  or  things  distant :  sup- 
pose inherent  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
islanders. 

As  be  was  goinc  out  to  steal  a  dieep,  he  was 
■eiaed  with  a  fit  of  seeostd  sirbi :  the  face  of  the 
country  presented  him  witn  a  wide  prospect  of 
new  Kenes,  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Addisoss, 
Second  urhted,  adj,  [from  second  sight.'] 
Having  the  second  sight. 

Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family, 
renowned  for  theirskill  in  prognosticks:  most  of 
his  ancestors  were  second  stgbtedt  and  his  mother 
but  narrowly  escaped  for  a  witch.         jiddisom. 

Se'condarily,  adv.  [from  secondary.'] 
In  the  second  decree;  in  the  second 
order;  not  primanly;  not  originally; 
not  in  the  first  intention. 

These  atonu  make  the  wind  primarily  tend 
downwardt,  though  other  accidental  causes  im- 
pel it  setondarihf  to  a  sloping  motion.        Di^. 

He  confesses  that  temples  are  erected,  and 
festivals  kept,  to  the  honour  of  saints,  at  least 
s^ondtttily,  UtiUingJIeet, 


§E  d 


Tt  is  nrimarily  generated  out  of 

meiancDoltck  Mood,  or  ssetfdari 

dre^s  and  remainder  of  a  phlegm 

matick  tumour. 

^e^coN  DARIN  ESS.  If./.  [frOm 

The  state  of  bein^  second ar 

That  which  is  peculiar  and  discri 

be  taken  from  the  priroarinesa  an 

of  the  perception. 

SE'CONDARY.  adi.  [seconda 

I.  Not  primary;  not  of  the  fin 

Two  are  the  radical  difierences 

differences  are  as  four. 

a.  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  su 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  rig 

hand,  no  secondary  right  can  disch 

Gravitation  is  the  powerful  ceme 
together  this  magnincent  structure 
wmch  stretcheth  the  north  ove 
apace,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upo 
transfer  the  words  of  Job  from  the 
cause  to  the  secmdary. 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rat 
If  the  system  had  been  fbrtuitou! 

the  convening  matter  of  a  chaos,  I 
ceivable  that  all  the  planets,  both 
secondarily  should  revolve  the  sanr 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  in  thi 

4.  Acting  by  transmission  or  d 

That  we  were  form'd  then,  say 
the  work 
Otse^ndary  hands,  by  task  transfe 
From  father  to  his  son  ? 

As  in  a  watch^  fine  machine. 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  sc 
The  added  movemenu  which  decli 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  y 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the 

5.  A  secondary  fever  is  that  v 
after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharj 
morbid  matter,  as  after  the  dt 
the  smallpox  or  measles. 

Se'condary.ii. /.  [from  the 

A  delegate ;  a  deputy. 
S  e'c  o  N  D  L  Y .  adv.  [from  seconc 
second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law ; 
trespassed  against  her  husband. 

Furst,  metals  are  more  durable  tha 
secondly^  they  are  more  solid  and  h 
The  house  of  commons  in  Irelanc 
(«,  the  privy  council,  addressed  his  m 
these  half-pence. 
Se'cond-rate.  If.  i.  [second  a 
I.  The  second  order  in  dignity 
They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second- 
Ik.  [It  is  sometimes  used  adjed 
the  second  order :  a  colloqu 
He  was  not  then  a  second-rate  < 
they  woold  have  him,  who  think 
first  virtue  in  a  hero. 
Se'crecy.  ».  /.  [from  secret.] 
I.  Privacy;  state  of  being  hie 
cealment. 

That 's  not  suddenly  to  be  perfo 

But  with  advice  and  ttlcnt  secrecy. 

The  lady  Anm 

Whom  the  king  hath  ia  secrecy  Ion 

This  day  was  view'd  m  open  as  his 

In  Nature's  book  of  infinite  secrt 

A  little  can  I  read. 

%^  Solitude ;  retirement ;  not  c 

Ticw, 
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Thou  is  tby  ucrecy,  althoudi  alone^ 
B«9t  witb  tlijself  accoiiipaDy*d,  seek*st  ibt 
€ocbl  communicttion.  Mifimm 

There  is  no  soch  thing  as  perfect  tecrr^^  to 
•ncourage  a  rational  iniiKi  to  the  perpetration  of 
•ny  base  action ;  for  a  man  must  first  extinguish 
and  put  out  the  great  light  within  him,  his  con- 
science; he  must  get  away  from  himself,  and 
shake  off  the  thousand  witnesses  which  he  al- 
ways carries  about  him,  before  he  can  be  alone. 

J.  Forbearance  of  ditcovery. 

It  is  not  with  publick  as  with  private  prayer : 
in  this  rather /«(r«r7  is  commanded  than  outward 
shew ;  whereas  that,  being  the  publick  aa  of  a 
whole  society,  requireth  accordmgly  more  care 
to  be  had  of  external  appearance.  H§9ktr» 

4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret ;  taciturnity  invio- 
late ;  close  silence. 
For  iecrgcf  no  lady  closer.  Shahfeart, 

Secretj  and  fidelity  were  thdr  only  quauties. 

Burnci, 
SE'CRET.  adj^  [secret^  Fr.  seeretus^  Lat.] 
I.  Kept  hidden  ;  not  revealed ;  concealed. 
The  setret  thints  belong  unto  the  Lord  oqr 
God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  be- 
long unto  us.  Deuttrttnmj, 

Be  this,  or  auj^t 
Than  this  more  tetreU  now  design*d,  I  haste 
To  know.  ^  MiUom. 

a.  Retired  ;  private ;  unseen. 
Thou  open'st  wisdom's  v^y. 
And  pv*st  access  though  setret  ne  retire  t 
^d  I  perhaps  am  secret*  MUtott* 

There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  wi'h  the  Nats  wont  to  dwelL  Fetitm* 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret  entrusted. 

Secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter.  Sbahptarh 

4.  Private  ;  affording  privacy. 

The  sicrei  top 
OfOreborofSlnaL  JiiUtm, 

5.  Occult;  not  apparent. 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  forct 
P«w*rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  cenveyance.  MUtm, 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
StUl  moves  with  thine,  joia'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Milium, 

6.  Privy;  obscene. 

St'CRE  r.  If.  i.  Itecreti  Fr.  seeretum,  Lat.] 
X.  Something  studiously  hidden. 
Infected  minds 
To  th^ir  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Sbaktpeare, 

There  is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from 

thee.  Ezehid. 

We  not  to  ex]>lore  x^t  secrets  ask 
Of  his.  eternal  empire.  Afittm, 

3.  A  thing  unknown ;  something  not  yet 
discovered. 

AU  blest  secrets, 
AU  yon  unpublbhM  virtues  of  the  eardi.  Sbaks, 
Ail  secrHs  of  the  deep,  all  Nature*4  works. 

Miltm, 
The  Romans  seem  not  to  hive  known  the  /«- 
trzt  of  paper  credit.  Arbtttlmot, 

y  Priv^y ;  secrecy ;  invisible  or  undis- 
covered state. 
Br^  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.      Proveris, 
lo  smret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 

MUtoiu 
f«  Se^crbt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
'  keep  private. 

Great  «are  is  to  be  used  «f  the  derks  qf 
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the  council,  fot  the  secretuii  of  their  consults* 

tions.  JBaOm* 

Se'cretariship.   ».  J.  [secretaire,  Fr, 

from  secretary  J^  The  office  of  a  secretary. 
Se'cretary.  ;t^  i.  [secretaire^  Fr.  secrc 

tariust  low  Latin.]  One  intrusted  with 

the  management  of  business ;  one  who 

writes  for  another. 
CaU  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary,  ShdJI» 
That  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is  ac^ 

quaintance  with  the  secrgtaries,  and  employed 

men,of  ambessadort.  Bacm^ 

Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.CZtmu^ 
To  SECRETE,  v.  a.  [secretusj  Lat.] 
I.  To  put  aside  ;  to  hide. 
ft.  [In  the  animal  economy.]  To  secern ; 

to  separate. 
Secre'tion.  ff.  J.  [from  seeretusf  Lat.] 
z.  That  agency  in  the  animal  economy 

that  consists  in  separating  the  variouA 

fluids  of  the  body, 
a.  The  fluid  secreted. 
S EC  R e T i't  I  o u s.  adj,  [from  secretuSf  Lat.] 

Parted  by  animal  secretion. 
They  have  a  nmilitude  or  contrariety  to  tho 

tecretitsous  humours  in  taste  and  quaii^.  FUyer. 

Se'cretist.  «.  i,£from/^frf^]  Adealer 
in  secrets. 

Some  things  I  have  not  yet  thoueht  fit  soplainly 
to  reveal;  not  out  of  anv  envious  design  ofnaving 
them  buried  with  me,  but  that  I  may  barter  with 
those  secrethtst  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret 
but  hi  exchange  for  another.  JBejU* 

Se'crbtly.  adv.  [from  secret. ] 
I.  Privately ;  privily  j  not  openly ;  not 
publickly;   with  intention  not  to  be 
known. 
Give  him  this  letter,  do  it  secretly.      Sbaksf, 
Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  ne  pin*d; 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  grie&  he  join'd. 

Addisit^ 
Some  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  m  giv- 
ing secretly  what  is  to  be  distributed;  others,  in 
being  the  open  and  avowed  instruments  of  mak- 
ing such  distributions.  Atierbury* 

%.  Latently ;  so  as  not  to  be  obvious ;  not 
apparently. 

Those  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine;  but 
either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  b« 
fairly  deduced  from  him.'  Dryiuu 

Se'crbtnbss.  n.s.  [from  secret^ 

I.  State  of  b^Kig  hidden. 

3.  Quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 
I  could  muster  up 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too, 
Wnich  are  vast  constancy  and  setretntes,  Ihmme* 

Se'cretory.  adj.  [from  ^ecrettu,  Latin,] 
Performing  the  office  of  seci-etion,  or 
animal  separation. 

All  the  glands  are  a  congeries  of  vessels  com« 
|)licated  together,  whereby  they  give  the  blood 
time  to  separate  through  the  capillary  vessels 
into  the  secretory,  which  afterwards  exonerate 
themselves  into  one  duct.  Bay* 

SECT.  «.  /.  Isecte^  Fr.  secta^  Lat.  from 
sectaHdo,'\ 

I.  A  body  of  men  following  some  particu^ 
lar  master,  or  united  in  some  settkd 
tenbts.    Often  in  a  bad  sense. 

We  '11  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sMs  of  nreat  ooea^ 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon.       S^#/Mr4b 
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Tbe  mstteit  vidMitudc  of  thinp  if  the  ind^ 
titude  of  itcts  and  religion*:  the  true  relipon  is 
built  upon  a  rock  j  the  re$t  arc  tossed  ypcm  tht 
waves  of  time.  ^    Ba^m, 

The  jealous /<*//,  thatdare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 

The  academics  were  willing  to  admit  the  goods 

of  fortune  into  their  notion  of  felicity;  but  no 

secu  of  old  philosophers  did  ever  leave  a  ro#m  for 

greatness.  '     J^rydem, 

A  icct  of  freethmkers  is  a  sum  of  cyphers. 

BentUy* 

%.  In  Sbakspeare  it  seems  to  be  misprinUd 

Dorset.  •    .     ^.    .  11 

Of  our  unbitted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love  10  be  a  j<f^  or  don.  OtbeUo. 

Se'Ctarism.  ff.i.  [from  uct."]  Disposi- 
tion to  petty  sects,  in  opposition  to 
ttings  established.  ,      * 

Nouiing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sect* 

mr'um  than  this  presby terian  way.  King  CbarUs. 

Se'ctarv.  n,  s.  Isectaire,  French ;  firom 

X.  One  who  divides  from  publidc  esta- 
blishment, and  joins  with  those  distin- 
niished  by  some  particular  whims. 
Mylord,youarea«M;tory;    ^,  . 
That 's  the  plain  truth.  ShahpeMre, 

Romish  catholick  tenetr  are  inconsistent,  on 
te  one  hand,  with  the  truth  of  religionjirofess- 
cd  and  protesttd  by  the  church  of  Engund, 
vhenco  we  are  called  protestanu;  and  the  ana- 
baptists, and  separatists,  and  stftarM,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  tenets  are  iiill  of  schism,  and 
inconsistent  with  monarchy.  Bacon, 

The  number  of  secUries  does  not  concern  the 
dergy  in  point  of  interest  or  conscience.  Stvift, 
%.  A  follower;  a  pupil. 

The  iectaries  of  my  celestial  skin, 
Thai  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief  ornament. 
They  under  keep.  Spdiser, 

Secta'tor.  «.  /.  [sectateur^  French ; 
sectator,  Latin.]  A  follower ;  an  imi- 
tator ;  a  disciple.  .  ,  .' 
Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned 
philosophers  were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  wit- 
nesseth,  gathering  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and 
Idttectstors.  JUUigb. 
Sr'ctiom.  ».  /.   i^eclkn^  French;  seetio^ 

Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividine. 

In  the  section  of  bodies,  man,  of  all  sensible 
creatures,  has  the  fullest  brain  to  his  proportion. 

Ivottmu 

ft.  A  part  divided  firom  the  rest. 

3.  A  small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing 

Iiutead  of  their  Uw,  which  Acj  nught  noc  read 
openly,  they  read,  of  the  prophets,  that  which 
in  likeness  of  matter  came  nearest  to  each  see* 
tUn  of  their  law.  -^•^r 

The  production  of  vobtile  talu  I  reserve  till 
I  mention  them  in  another  section,  ^^^* 

Without  breaking  in  upon  the  connection  of 
his  language,  it  is  hardlv  possible  to  give  a  die 
stinct  view  of  his  several  arguments  in  distinct 
ttctiom.  ^        ^ .  -^^'• 

'  Se'ctor.  n.  i.  [sfttewTt  French.]  In 
geometry. 

Sector  Wan  instrument  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  a  joint,  and  sometimes  a  piece  to 
turn  out  to  make  a  true  square,  with  lines  of 
sloes,  taYigents,  secants,  equal  parts,  rhombs,  po- 
lygons, hours,  hftitudes,  metals,  and  solids.    It 
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is  generally  useful  in  aH  the  pn 
the  mathematicks,  and  particuUrl] 
.  navigation,  surveying,  astronomy* 
prcgectioa  of  the  sphere.  All  th 
itctor  can  be  accommodated  to  any 
is  done  by  taking  off  all  itivisioiu 
and  not  lengthwise ;  the  ground  0 
tice  is  this,  that  parallels  to  the 
pUin  triangle  bear  the  same  prof 
the  parts  of  the  legs  above  the  pan 
whole  legs. 

SE'CULAR.  adj,  [jecuiaru%  ] 

iiert  French.]  » 

I.  Not  spiritual ;  relating  to  a 

present  world ;  not  holy  ;  ', 
This,  in  every  several  man's  ac 

mon  life,  appertameth  untp  moi 

^d  p^iuck  te€t$lmr  s^flUrs,  unto  cii 

Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail 
names, 
Places,  and  tides;  and  with  these 
Seculmr  pow'r,  though  feigning  stil 
By  ^MrituaL 
t.  [In  the  church  of  Rome.] 
bymonastick  rules. 

Those  northern  nations  easily 
religion  of  those  they  subdued,  ani 
votion  gave  great  authority  and  r< 
thereby  ease,  to  the  clergy,  both  s 
gular. 

In  France,  vast  numbers  of  ecc 
ct^  and  religious,  live  upon  tl 
odiers. 

3.  [seadaircy  French.]  Ha] 
coming  once  in  a  secje  or  cer 

The  secular  year  was  kept  but  < 
tury. 

Secula'rity.  If.  /.  [firoi 
Worldliness ;  attention  to  tl 
the  present  life. 

Littleness  and  secwiarHy  of  spirit 
enemy  to  contemplation. 

To  Se'cularize.  v,a.  [,jecu 

from  jecular.2 
t.  To  convert  from  spiritulil 

ttons  to  common  use. 

4.  To  make  worldly. 

Se'cu L ar LY.  adv.  [fit>m  sea 
worldly  manner. 

Se'cularness.  n,  i.  [fron 
Worldliness. 

Se^cundine.  n.  /.  \jecondim 
French  ;  sutmday  viz.  partem 
centem  infamtem  tequantfr,  A 
The  membrane  in  which  th< 
wrapped ;  the  afterbirth. 

The  casting  of  the  skin  is  bv 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the 
cawl,  but  not  righdy;  for  the  sec$ 
general  cover,  not  soaped  accordioj 
Eut  die  skin  is. 

Future  ages  lie 
Wrapp'd  in  their  sacred  sentn&u  as 
If  the  fcetus  be  taken  out  of  t 
doted  in  the  secuMBtus^  it  will  coi 
and  the  blood  to  circulate. 

SBCU'RB*  ^J'  [securtUf  Latin. 
I.  Free  firom  fear;  exempt  frui 

easy;  assured. 
Coi^Bdence  then  bore  thee  00  m 

To  mfet  no  danger, 
a.  Confident  1  not  distrustful ; 
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^ot  thoo,  /#nirr^  t^f  soul,  unbent  with  woe*. 
llie  mor«  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

One  niaid  she  bad,  bclovM  above  the  rca;  ^ 
S>*^rj  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed.  Dnden, 

The  portion  of  their  weaJth  they  design  for 

me  uses  of  the  po«>  they  may  throw  intoX)ne 

^  these  pubhck  fepoiitones,  ncurc  that  it  wiU 

be  weU  employed  Atterkurj. 

Z-  ou'^;  iU.t  doubting:  with  o/: 

jwray  to  God  not  to  expose  hini  to  an  enemy 

In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste  :*^'' 
yf  future  life  sccurt^  forgetful  of  the  past. 

Haply  too  tecnre  of  our  discharge  ^ 

-r)K!i  i*""*  »«J«  »f  we  were  perfectly  /r«r# 
^  the  final  event  tf  things,  however  we  may  be- 
W  ourselves.  vf//J.,ry. 

4.  t^arelcssj    wanting  caution  5   wantine 
vigilance.  * 

Gideon  smote  the  ho$t,for  the  host  were  stcure. 

5.  Free  from  danger ;  safe.  ^"' 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 
Ainot/«ijr^tosingIeorcombmU        MUinu 

Messapus  next, 
senrt  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire. 
In  pomp  appears.  Dndat, 

Secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail.  Dryden. 

#.  It  has  sometimes  o/bcfore  the  object  in 
all  Its  senses;  but  more  properly /ro»i 
before  eviJ,  or  the  caust  of  evil. 
y#  Secu're.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  make  certain ;  to  put  out  of  hazard ; 
to  ascertain. 

Nothing  left 
Tliat  might  his  happy  state  jecure^ 
Secmrefrom  outward  force.  MiUott, 

Actions  have  their  preference,  not  according 
to  the  ^ansient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompa- 
nies or  follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to 
sertfre  that  perfea  durable  happiness  hereafter. 

Truth  and  certainty  are  not  secured  hy  innate* 
principles;  but  men  are  in  the  same  unceruin 
floating  estate  with  as  without  them.  Loci,, 
vr  k  J I  '""**^  who  shall  be  so  wise  as,  by  esta- 
Wtohed  laws  of  liberty,  to  tecure  protection  to  the 
honest  industry  of  mankind,  against  the  oppres- 
«on  of  power,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  foVhit 
neighbours.  j^ecAe. 

^««P«'  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight : 
«w drop^  her  arms  to  gain  the  field: 
Sen/rn  her  conquest  by  her  flight, 
Aod  triumphs  when  she  seems  to  yield.    Prior, 
Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  address 
of  Ulysses:  he /crirrw  himself  of  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate, by  paying  an  ingenuous  knd  hudabla 
deference  to  his  friend.  Broom. 

a.  To  protect;  to  make  safe. 

I  spread  a  doud  before  the  victor's  sight, 
Sustain'd  the  vanauishM,  and  /^virrVhis  flight; 
Jcv  n  then  secur'd  hhn,  wben  1  souglit  with  joy 
The  vow'd  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy. 

^xn.  .  .  DryJen, 

wnere  two  or  three  sciences  arc  pursued  at 

the  same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logicR, 

let  «n*ther  be  more  enteruming,  to  iecure  the 

mmd  from  weariuets.  WatU, 

3.  To  injure. 

Secu'r ELY. adv,  [from  sscvre.'\ 
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^^f^y  that  had  now  long  time  iecureh  dept 
g?  Venus  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 
Oan  t^lx  his  head,  by  Ciotho  being  vaked. 

Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  s  airely  dcner"^* 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  mispriaine 
The.  knight  opposM.  6L.%n. 

nis  daring  foe  secure/y  him  defy'd.       Milton. 

A  soul  that  can  iecurely  death  defy,  ^ 
Andcount  It  nature's  prwUege  to  die.    Drydem. 

Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsist- 
ent, I  secureiy  leave  to  the  judgment  of  die  reader. 

a.  Without  danger ;  safdy.  ^'^    '^* 

We  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go. 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 
from  dience  our  rollmg  neighbours  we  shall 
know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  *ecure/y  pry.      Vryden. 

SEco'HEMENr.«./.  ifromj^f«r^.]    The 
cause  of  safety;  protection;  defence. 

1  hey,  hke  Judas,  desire  deadi ;  Cain,  on  dia 
««»»ary,  grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  a  /#- 

^i^rememlbomit.  £roxvM. 

Secu'r, TY.  „.  ,.  [s.curite,  Tr.  jccurita,, 
l^tin  ;  from  ueureJ]  1 

'•  S?J*'^"*  J  freedom  from  fear. 
mJnlSii     'fuT"'J'  "  always  dangerous,  when 
^n.?!^  T  ^^^V  ""y  ^""^  to  be  in  a  hive, 
untU  they  have  a  sharp  sense  of  their  stings. 

a.  Vitious  cardcssness ;  confidence;  wank 
of  vigilance. 

wl^?rJ!fT*l"  ^^"i  "'l^Jwd  a  soul  hith  he, 
mich  thinks  his  soul  doth  with  \m  body  die  ; 

Or  thinks  not  so,  but  so  would  have  it  be, 
Ihat  he  might  sin  with  more  security?  Davier, 

3.  Protection ;  defence. 

If  the  providence  of  Ood  be  taken  awav,  what 
security  have  we  against  diose  bnumerab'le  dan- 
gers  to  which  human  nature  is  continuaUv  ex- 
T^'    .         .  riJotZ. 

4.  Any  thmg  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution; 
insurance ;  assurance  for  nny  thing;  the 
act  of  giving  caution,  or  bein-  bound. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make 
societies  secure;  but  secunty  enough  to  make 
fellowships  accurst.  SLaJUi^ear^ 

let'Slmgo'^  i^'^take.^.^^of  Jaaonf^- 

It  ifpo«;ible  for  a  mm,  who  hath  the  appear^ 
ancc  of  rebgion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypoSite  •  ^ 
but  It  IS  mnpossible  for  a  man,  who  op^de-' 
dares  agamst  rehjpon.  to  |ive  any  reasbnable  so* 
currtyth^thev^fnot  be  false  an^  cruel.  S^^. 
Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckon^ 
the^surest  and  most  sacred  of  zWse.urities.  Su^s^ 
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1  he  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  tn< 
secret  of  paper  credit,  utduatrities  upon  mort- 

5.'s'"ety;  certainty.  ^'''''^ 

.e^^;i5:i^^^^^^^ 

Se d  a'n,  „,  J  A  kind  of  portable  coach  t 
a  chair.  I  believe  because  first  made  at 
Sedan, 

S^e  beg  for  absent  wnom,  feign  them  sicki 
Cl.»e  mew^d  m  then:  s^mhs  for  want  of  air. 
And  for  their  wives  produce  on  empty  chair, 

Bjr  a  tax  of  Cato's  it  was  provided,  th^Twi* 

'!J*  '*'r>?;'«  ^^'^'^^ ornament, and ,.^i^ 

feeding  12'/.  1,.  1(V.  hal^)eimy.iiould  i^^ajT 

[J^itized  by  KjkjTJ^Tsz^ 
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SEDATE,  aij,  Sjedatus^  Latifir]  Cain  ; 
quifet ;  still ;  unruffled ;  undisturbed ; 
serene. 

With  eouHt'nance  calm  and  soul  seiatt^ 
Thus  Turmjs.  Dryitn, 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that 
calm  and  sedate  temper  which  b  ao  necessary  to 
conteipplate  truth.  WaUtt, 

Seda'ielv. adn). [from  sedate,']  Calmly ; 
without  disturbance. 

That  has  most  weight  with  them  that  appears 
tedately  to  come  f/om  their  parents  reason. 

Loele* 
Seda^teness.  If.  i.  [from  jedateS\  Calm- 
ness; tranquillity;  serenity;   freedom 
from  disturbance. 

There  is  a  parttci^r  teiatenest  in  their  con- 
versation and  behaviour  that  qualifies  them  for 
council,  with  a  great  intrepidity  that  fits  them 
for  action.  Addison^ 

SE'DENTARiKEsi.ir./.  [from  Sedentary,] 
The  state  of  being  sedentary ;  inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY.  adj,  [sedentaire,  Fr.  je- 
dentariof  Italian ;  sedeHttrrhu^  from  /r- 
*</f(7,  Latin.] 
X.  Passed  in  sitting  stUi ;  wanting  motion 
or  action. 

A  tedenfary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students, 
crushes  the  bowels ;  and,  for  want  of  stirring 
the  body,  suiTers  the  spirits  to  lie  dormant. 

Harvey, 

The  blood  of  labouring  people  is  more  dense 

and  heavy  than  of  those  who  live  a  sedentary 

life.  Arbutbnot, 

a.  Torpid;  inactive;  sluggish;  motionless. 
The  sedentary  earth, 
That  better  might  with  far  less  compass  move, 
Serv'd  bv  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  ena  without  least  motion,  Miittit 

Till  length  of  years. 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.        Milton, 
The  soul,  con^dered  abstractedly  from  its  pas* 
nons,  is  of  a  remise  sedentmry  nature,  slow  in  its 
resolves,  and  languishing  in  its  executions.   . 

Spectator, 

SEDGE.  «.  s,  [raecj,  Saxon  ;  whence,  in 
the  provinces,  a  narrow  flag  is  called  a 
tag  or  ieg,  ]    A  growth  of  narrow  flags ; 
a  narrow  flj?^. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
.  Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiendy  doth 
rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  th'  enamcU'd 

stones, 
Oiving  a  gtnde  kiss  to  tvttj  *fdge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
"VTvCti  willii^  sp«nrt,  to  the  wild  ocean.     Sb^tp. 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  bTQok, 
And  Cytherea  ail  in  sedges  hid ; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath , 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind.  SbaA, 
In  hotter  countries  a  fly  called  lucciole,  that 
ihineth  as  the  glow-worm,  is  chiefly  upon  feni 
and  marshes;  yet  is  not  seen  but  in  the  height 
</  summer,  and  sedge  of  other  green  of  the  fens 
give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  ,        Baeon, 

He  bKl  himself  in^e  sedget  adjoining.  Sandys, 
JfA-y  bonds  I  brake, 
Fled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake, 
Amongst  the.ir^ei,  all  the  night  lay  hid. 

Demham, 
Niphates,  with  inverted  urn, 
And  dr90|>iug  tedgg^  shall  his  Armenia  mourn. 

Drydm*  . 
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Se'dgy.  adj,  \itGttiiedgt,'\ 
with  narrow  flags. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedpf 
In  single  oppotiuoa,  hand  to  hai 
He*  did  confound  the  best  nart  ( 
In  changing  hardiment  witn  gr« 

Old  father  Thame*^  rais*d  i 

head. 

But  fearM  the  &te  of  Sirooeis  i 

Deep  in  his  oott  he  tonight  h 

And  shrunk  his  waters  bock  im 

Se'di M ENT.  n, s,  Ijedimefitf 

mentunif  LatinO     That  w 

or  settles  at  the  bottom. 

The  salt  water  rises  into  a  kin 
top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sedi 
torn,  and  so  is  rather  a  separat 
.  poration. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  th 
bottom,  that  trouoles  and  defilr 

That  matter  sunk  nor  down  t 
tling  at  th«  surface  of  the  sedim 
all  tht  rest. 
St  D i't  I o  N .  If .  /.  [sedition, 
tio,  Latin.]  A  tumult ;  an 
a  popular  commotion  ;  ar 

That  sunshine  brcw'd  a  show 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortune: 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crow 

In   soothing   them  we  nouj 
senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolei 

Sedi'tious.  <jr^*.  luditieux 
ditiojtift  Latin.]  Factious 
turbulent. 

The  caiise,  why  I  have  bro 
hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  fi 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the 

Very  many  m  the  nobility  i 
at  that  time,  did  not  appear  yc 
behaviour. 

Thou  retum'st 
From  flight,  seditious  met 

But  if  she  has  deform  d  this  < 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  sea 
In  evrrlastjne  darkness  must  si 
StiU  more  unhappy  that  she  ca,' 

Sedi'tiouslv.  adv,  [fr 
Tumultuously ;  with  £■ 
lence. 

Sedi'tiousness.  ».  J.  [fr 
Turbulence;  disposition 

To  SEDU'CE.  V.  a,  [sedue 
French.]  To  draw  aside  j 
to  tempt ;  to  corrupt ;  I 
mislead ;  to  deceive. 
T  b  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  f 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  b 

Me  the  eold  of  France  did  | 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  n 
The  sooner  to  eflfect  what  I  in 

A  beauty-waining  and  distr 
Seduc*d  the  pitch  and  height  o( 
l^o  base  declension. 

In  the  latter  times  some  sha 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  $ 

1  shall  ne\'er  gratify  the  spi 
with  any  sinister  thougliu  ot  t 
whom  pious  frauds  have  sedug{ 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  wl 
Angels. 
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Uat  let  false  friendt  MdW/  thy  mind  to  tuH^f 
oj  arrogatinc  Jonson't  hostile  naiAe; 
JLet  father  Flecknoc  fire  thy  mind  witn  nraise. 
And  uncle  OsUby  thy  envy  raise.        ^  thjtUm, 
Se pu'c  J M  fc  N T .  If.  J.  [from  uduee. ]  Prac- 
tier  or  seduction;  art  or  means  used  in 
order  to  seduce. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the 
lore  of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flatter- 
ing ttdmcement  or  vain  principle  seixe  them  wan* 
.  derins,  some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  educa- 
tion dKHild  be  read  to  them.  Milton, 

Her  hero's  dangers  toucb'd  the  pitying  oow'r, 
The  aymph's  tedmewunu^  and  the  magidk  bow'r. 

Pope, 
ScDU^CER.  «.  /.  [from  seduce.']  One  who 
draws  aside  from  the  right ;  a  tempter; 
a  corrupter. 

Grant  it  me,  O  kin| ;  othenvise  a  seducer  flou- 
ridies,  and  a  poor  maid  b  undone.    Sbaisteare, 

There  'is  a  teaching  by  restraining  seaucert^ 
and  SQ  removing  the  hmdrances  of  knowledge. 

The  soft  seducer^  with  enticing  looks. 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes.  Bryd^ 

He,  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove, 

Wni  melt  before  that  soft  seducer ^  love.  Drjden, 

Sedu^cible.  adj.  [from  seduce']     Cor- 

niptible ;  capable  of  being  drawn  aside 

from  the  right. 

The  vidous  example  of  ages  past  poisons  the 
curiosity  of  the  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin 
unto  seitteiUe  spirits.  Br^nm* 

We  owe  much  of  our  errour  to  the  power 
which  our  afTectioBs  have  oyer  our  so  eanr  seduei- 
hte  understandings.  GlmnvUU, 

Iedv'ction.  U.S.  [seduction^ Fr.  seductusf 
Lat]  The  act  ot  seducing ;  the  act  of 
drawing  aside, 

Whatsoever  men's  faith,  patience,  or  persever- 
ance were,  any  remarkable  indulgence  to  this 
sin,  the  seductiw  of  Balaam,  was  sure  to  brine 
*  judgments.  Hawtmmd^ 

1  o  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  ex- 
tremities, wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no 
society  ourselves,  is  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and 
a  projea  beyond  the  primary  seduction  of  helL 

Br9f%stts* 

The  deceiver  soon  found  out  this  soft  place  of 
Adam's,  and  innocency  kself  did  not  secure  him 
from  thb  way  od  seduetUm.  G/anvU/e, 

Helen  ascribas  her  seduetitH  to  Venus,  and 
mentions  nothing  of  Paris.  Pope, 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises 
all  paiae  but  that  which  flows  nrom  the  api>ro- 
bation  of  her  owh  heart,  is,  morally  spcalung, 
oat  of  reach  of  seduction.  Ciariisa, 

tcDv^LiTY.  n.s,  [sedu/itas t  L^t.l  Dili- 
gent assiduity;  laboriousness;  industiy; 
•nplication  ;  intensencss  of  endeavour. 
Man  oftentimes  pursues,  with  great  sedulity 
and  earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in 
any  stead  for  vital  purpose.  HotJter, 

Lti  there  be  but  the  same  propenshy  and 
bent  of  will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the 
tame  sedulity  and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's 
•ntiutries  tmo  it  South. 

SEDULOUS,  adj.  Isedulus,  LatJ  Assi- 
duoQs;  industrious;  laborious;  dili- 
gent; painful. 

Not  se^luut  bv  nature  to  indita 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
HeroickdeemU  ^  Mslton^ 

What  signifies  the  sound  o€  words  in  prayer, 
without  tl)«  afiecuoa  <if  chs  heart«  and  a /a^W^ 
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applicsdoo  of  the  proper  means  that  may  nt* 
turally  lead  us  to  such  an  end.         L'EstranJlr, 

The  goat,  now  bright  amid<:t  her  fellovvr  stars* 
Kind  Amalthsea  reach'd  h<Jr  t^^at,  l!3t?Di 
With  milk,  thy  early  food :  the  sedulous  bee 
Distiird  her  hon*y  on  thy  purple  K. «.       PrUr, 

The  bare  majority  of  a  few  Vcf  .resentat^ves  is 
often  procured  by  great  industry  ind  applica« 
tion,  wherein  those  who  engage  in  the  piu-suits 
of  malice  are  much  more  seduUus  than  such  aa  * 
would  prevent  tHem.  Sxoifu 

SE'DULOukLY.  adn}.  [from  sedulous.'] 
Assiduously ;  industriously ;  labori- 
ously; diligently;  painfully. 

The  ritual,  preceptive,  prophetick,  and  all 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously^ 
roost  religiously,  guarded  by  them. 

Government  of  the  TongMt* 
All  things  by  experience 
Are  most  improved;  then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock,  no  way  or  rule 
Beunessay'd.  ,  Phii^» 

Se'uulousness.  If.  /.    [from  sedulous.'^ 
Assiduity ;  assiduousness  i  industry  j  di* 
ligence. 
See.  «.  s.  Isedesf  Lat]    The  seat  of  epis* 
copat  power ;  the  diocess  of  a  bishop. 

T6u,  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  see'uhy  civil  peace  mamtain'd, 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peact  hath 

touch'd. 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hidi 

tutor'd. 
Whose  white  investmeiits  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  every  blessed  spirit  (^  peace  ; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  graces 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  f 

Shakspesnrtm 
It  is  a  safe  oninion  for  their /«r/,  emfnres,  and 
kingdoms ;  ana  for  themselves,  if  they  be  wiaew 

Baeonm 

The  pope  would  use  these  treasures,  ra  cas* 

of  any  great  calamity  that  should  endanger  the 

hohr  see,  Additon^ 

Episcopal  revemies  were  so  low  reduced,  that 

three  or  four  sees  were  often  united  to  make  a 

tolerable  competency.  S'wift, 

To  S££.  v,  a.  pret.  /  saw ;  part,  pass* 

seen,  [jreon,  Sax.  sien^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  perceive  by  the  eye.  , 
Dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touchy 
I  'd  say  1  had  tytt  again.  Sbakspeetre. 

I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it;  I  WM 
dismayed  at  the  seehr  of  ic  Isaink* 

I  speak  that  which!  have  seen  with  my  £ithsr» 
and  ye  do  that  which  you  havs  aem-^xYi  y<^ra. 

He  ni  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  fnd  heroes  seen^  and  gods  and  heroes  mt. 

Drydim. 
It  waaa  ridit  antwer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient,  that  nad  sore  eyes :  If  you  have  more 
pleastrre  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of 
your  sight,  wine  b  good  ^  you ;  but  if  the  plea- 
sure of  feeing  be  greater  to  yoo  than  that  of 
drinking,  wbe  is  naiight.  Loch^ 

I  see  her  sober  over  a  sampler.  Pope, 

%.  To  observe  ;  to  find. 

Seven  other  kine  cartie  up,  lean  fleshed«Kich 
as  I  never  savu  for  badness.  Genesis  • 

Such  command  wt  had. 
To  see  that  none  thence  iHu'd  forth  •  spy.  Milt. 
Give  them  flrst  one  shnple  idea,  and  /#rthtt 
^v  peffectly  comprehend  it,  befora  you  go  any 
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The  thunderbolt  we  m  used  by  the  fitetttt 
poet  of  Aucustui's  age,  to  expreii  irresistible 
force  in  battle.  AtUuon* 

3.  To  di  cover ;  to  descry. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  sc*  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be /««•  in  thought? 

Sbahpeare* 

4.  To  converse  with. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  lan- 
guage, and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  uid 
prudence  by /rfiir;*  men,  and  conversing  with 
people  of  different  tempers  and  customs.  Lnke* 
y  To  attend;  to  remark. 

I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did 
not  care  for  contradicting  hiin.  A(i4is9m0 

To  S£E.  ViJf. 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to  have 

bythe  eye  perception  of  thines  distant. 

who  maketh  the  seeing  or  the  oUnd  ?  have 

not  I,  the  Lord  f  Exodus, 

Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  light ;  other* 

wise  cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night. 

^Bac0Si. 
1.  To  discern  without  deception. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out,  will 
look  under  our  mask,  and  see  throueh  all  our  fine 
pretensions,  and  discern  the  absurdity  of  telling 
the  world  that  we  believe  one  thing  when  wc  do 
the  contrary*  TilUtson, 

Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul, 

There  you  might  read  your  own    dominion 

doubled.  ^  Dryden. 

You  may  see  into  die  spirit  of  them  all,  and 

form  your  pen  from  those  general  notions.  /V/Tm. 

3.  To  inquire  ;  to  distinguish. 

See  whether  fear  dodi  msdce  thee  wrong  her. 
Sbmkspemre* 

4.  To  be  attentive. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  see^st  thou  ?  for  the  £nl 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  be  death.     Sbahpearem 

5.  To  scheme;  to  contrive. 

Cassio  's  a  proper  man :  let  me  ste  now  ; 
To  get  his  place.  SbaJupeare. 

Se-^,  iftteryectioM*  [originally  the  impera- 
tive of  the  verb  4<r.]  Lo ;  look ;  ob- 
serve; behold. 
*     See  f  see!  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  bis  commands. 

Halifax* 
Seel  the  sole  Uiss  heav*n  could  on  all  be- 
stow. 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can 
know,  Pope, 

,      Se4  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house. 

P0fe, 

8££0.  n,  s.    [raeb,  Sax*  seed^  Dani&h ; 

uiedy  Dutch.] 
I.  The  organized  particle  produced  by 
plants  and  animals^  from  which  new 
plants  and  animals  are  generated. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  neds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  gfow  and  which  will 

not. 
Speak  then  to  me.  Sbahpeare* 

Seed  of  a  year  old  is  the  best,  though  some  seed 
and  grains  last  better  than  others.  Baewi, 

That  every  plant  has  its  seed  is  an  evident  sign 
of  divine  providence.  More, 

Did  they  ever  see  any  herbs,  except  those  of 
the  pass-leaved  tribe,  come  up  without  two 
seed  leaves ;  which  te  me  is  an  argument  that 
they  came  all  o{seed,  there  beuig  no  reason  else 
i^hy  they  should  produce  two  seed  leaves  dififer^ 
cnt  from  the  subsequent.  Ray, 

jiMtf;ods!  all ocherfhi^  their  like producai 
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The  rihc  prises  from  her  modher'sjuictf 
When  feeUe  plams  or  tender  flow'rs  decayt  ^ 
They  to  their  seed  their  images  convey.   J'ri»f4 
In  the  south  port  of  Staiordshire  diey  go  to 
Che  north  for  seed  com.  MirHmtrt 

1.  First  principle;  original. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  votue  groweth 
from  us,  is  m  right  opkiioa  touching  things  dtvtne. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed. 

Waller, 

4.  Progeny  ;  offspring  ;  descendants. 

Next  hun  king  Lear  m  happy  peace  kpg 
reign'd; 
But  had  no  issue  male  hhn  to  succeed, 
Btt  three  £ur  daughters  whkh  were  well  1^ 
train'd 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed,    Imry  (^ 

The  thing  doth  touch 
The  main  of  all  your  sutes,  your  bk)od,  your 
seed,  Daniel, 

When  God  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he 
*  thought  fit  to  put  his  seed  into  ^  grant  too. 

5.  Race;  generation;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held^ 
Which  other  mortals  so  evceird; 
And  beauty  too  in  such  excess,  ^ 

As  yours,  Zelinda !  claims  no  less.         W^er* 
Tc^  Seed.  T.  ».  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  grow  to  perfect  maturity^  so  as  to 
shed  the  seed. 

Whatever  1  plant,  like  com  on  barren  earth. 
By  an  eouivocal  birth. 

Seeds  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  S^fi* 

a.  To  shed  the  seed. 

They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what 
they  design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed 
the  next  year.  Mtiimer, 

S££^oCAKE.9f.j,  [^ff//and  eake,'\  A  sveeet 
cake  interspersed  with  warm  aromatkk 
seeds. 

Remember,  wife. 
The  seedeake^  the  pasties,  and  fumety  pot. 

See'dlip.  >  n.  i.   A  vessel  in  which  the 
See^olof.)  sower  carries  his  seed. 

Ains^jQortb. 
Se e'd  p  E  A  R  L.  n,  s.  [seed  znd pear/.]  Small 
grains  of  pearl. 

In  the  dissolution  of  seedpearl  in  some  acid 
menstruum,  if  a  eood  quantity  of  the  little 
pearls  be  cast  in  whole,  tney  wm  be  carried  in 
swarms  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Beyle, 

See'dplot.  If.  J.  [j<r</ and/A>/.]  The 
ground  on  which  plants  are  sowed  to  be 
afterward  transplanted. 

To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished 
with  an  universal  store  in  himself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  nature;  that  b,  the  matter  a  Ad 
seedflot:  there  are  the  seats  of  all  argument  and 
invention.     ^  ISem  Jcnsam. 

Humility  is  a  seedplet  of  virtue,  especially 
christian,  which  thrives  best  when  't  is  de€i| 
rooted  in  the  humble  lowly  heart.      Hamweomd, 

It  will  not  be  unusefulto  present  a  full  narnt- 
tion  of  this  rebellion,  looking  back  to  those  pat* 
sages  by  which  the  seedpiots  were  made  ami 
frramed,  from  whence  those  miKhieft  have  su& 
ccssively  grown.  Clarendi^ 

See'dtime.  «. /.  [/«►</ and /iwr.]  Tht 
season  of  sowing.  ^ 

While  the  earth  remaiseth«  tttd^mt  and  ha» 
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irbe  wooU  h«?e  two  tiilmtw  in  one  year,  he 
vm  pre  tfatm  two  seiJtimesy  and  two  harvests. 

Baton, 

T«t  fine  nitt  M  upon  the  teedtme  about  Oc- 

mr,  and  was  to  make  the  seed  to  joot;  the  lat- 

to  was  to  fill  the  ear.   .  Bnwtt, 

Day  and  night, 
^Mjapriad  harresr,  heat  and  hoary  ^ngst, 
ShallMld  their  course,  till  fire  purge  aU  things. 
.  Milttm, 

Tpeir  fcry  teedUme  was  their  harvest,  and  by 
loving  tires  they  immediately  reaped  gold. 

l^^^a^  ofPitty, 

He  that  too  curiously  observes  the  face  of  the 

nmeos,  by  mining  his  sttdtiof,  will  lose  the 

K^ofhishanrest.        '  Atterbury^ 

See'dlimc.  n.  J.  [from  seed.']  A  young 
pbnt  just  risen  from  the  seed. 

Cmj  into  the  diade  such  setdH^s  or  plants 
u  ve  for  their  choiceness  reserved  in  pots. 

See'oness.  «.  /.  [from  seed."]  Seedtime  j 
the  time  of  sowing. 

BiossSning  time 
From  the  tteiitti  the  bare  £Ulow  brings 
To  teeniog  foyson.  Siaispgara, 

5ee'dsman.  II.J.  Iseed  and  majt.'i 

I*  The  sower ;  he  that  scatters  the  seed. 
The  higher  Nilus  swells 
Tht  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  ilime  and  ooze  scatters  hisjrain, 
AatL  diortiy  comes  to  harvest.  Sbaispeare» 

9.  Ooe  that  sells  seed. 

SiE'Dy.  adj.  [from  seed,"]  Abounding 
with  seed. 

Jee'ikg.  h,  /.  [from  seeS]     Sieht  5  vision. 
Love  adds  a  precious  steiai  to  toe  eye.  Sbaks, 

Sbe'ing,        Iu^/v.    [yu  gue^  Fr.  from 

See'ing  ilut*  S  jee.  It  would  be  more 
gmnmatically  written,  as  vu  guefPnrv^ 
(ar,  in  French ;  seen  tbaU  or  prrvided 
that.']     Since ;  sith  ;  it  being  so  that. 

Why  should  not  tbej  be  as  weU  victualled  for 
so  loo^  time,  as  the  ships  are  usually  for  a  year, 
•mag  tt  is  easier  to  keep  victuals  on  land  than 
wter?  Sptnstr. 

Hoar  ihaO  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctrine. 
Warning,  and  aMit^r  to  preach,  seeinv  thai  he 
Biyaot  puUkkly  either  teach  or  exhort,  be* 
caioe  he  u  Dot  yet  called  to  the  ministry  ? 

jHUgifl. 

9eemg  mrf  nation  affords  not  experience  and 

tra&iao  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  there- 

fiore  we  are  u^ht  the  lai^guagea  of  those  people 

who  have  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom. 

Miliom, 
Ssriif  th«y  explained  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
■on,bynafion,  andtboucht,  bv  certain  thin 
letcn  €1  atoms  that  flow  from  the  surf^es  of 
fcodio,  and  by  their  subtlety  penetrate  any  ob- 
sfeKle,  and  ret  retain  the  exact  lineaments  of  the 
levcral bodies &om  which  they  proceed:  in  con- 
leqaeoce  of  this  hypotheris  tney  maintained, 
that  we  could  have  no  phantasy  of  any  thing, 
bot  what  did  really  subsist  either  intire  or  in  its 
teveral  parts.  BtHtiey, 

Tq  seek.  v.  a.  prct.  I  sought ;  iMXt,  pass. 
$mi^bt.  [r^cany  Sax.  joeeken,  Dutch.] 

X.  To  IogIl  for ;  to  search  for :  often  with 

He  did  mnce  the  town  to  seekme  md. 

Sbahpeara 
I  have  s  venturous  faiiy ,  that  shall  seek 
Tlieaqatnel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new 
tatt^  Sbal//>eare, 

lecMK  cf  the  money  retoned  is  our  sacks, 
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ai:e  we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion 
against  us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.       Gemuis, 

He  seeketb  unto  him  a  cunning  workman,  to 
prepare  a  graven  ima^e.  Isaiab. 

Seek  thee  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee. 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  I 
I  humbly  crave, 

I^et  me  once  know; 

I  souvbt  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  adc'd  if  peace  were  there.  Herbert. 

The  king  meant  not  to  seek  out  not  to  decline 
fighting  with  them,  if  they  put  themselves  in  hie 
wav.  Clarendm* 

So  fatal 't  was  to  seek  temptations  td  I 
Most  confidence  has  still  most  cause  to  doubt. 

Dryden, 

We  must  seek  out  some  other  original  of  power 
for  the  government  cf  poUt'icks  than  this  of 
Adam,  or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  th* 
worid.  Lecke.  * 

%•  To  solicit ;  to  endeavour  to  gain. 

Othen  tempting  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign. 

Luke. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and 
eeek  their  meat  ftom  God.  Psalms. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off*  all  anxioua  cares, 
And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ounelves 
Setk  them  with  wandering  thoo^ts.       JMUtm. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,.of  us  requir'd.  DryJ^ 

3,  To  go  to  find- 
Let  us  seek  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 

His  office.  Miltom, 

Dardanus,  though  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sou^btxYit  Phr^^an  diore. 

Drydem. 
Like  fury  seizM  the  rest;  the  progress  known* 
All  seek  the  mountains,  and  forsake  the  town. 

Dryden. 

Since  great  Ulysies  sou^ttht  Phrygian  plains. 

Within  these  walls  inelorious  silence  reigns.  Pope. 

Indulge  one  labour  more, 
/  nd  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.      Fepe. 

4.  To  pursue  by  machinations. 

I  had  a  son. 

Now  outlaw*d  ftom  my  blood;  he  souvbt  my 

life.  SboLpedre, 

David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his 

life.  1  Samuei. 

ToSeek.v.^t. 

I.  To  make  search  ;  to  make  inquiry. 
Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lora,  and  read. 

^  Isaiih. 

I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion, 

and  have  endeavoured  to  seek  after  tome  better 

reasonJ  Spectator. 

%:  To  endeavour. 

Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm  f 

Milton. 
Ask  not  what  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  bw  below.  Dryd. 
a.  To  make  pursuit. 

Violent  men  have  soufrbt  after  my  souL  Psat, 
If  thy  brother*8  ox  or  sheep  gc  astray,  it  shall 
be  witn  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it. 

Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  apply  to ;  to  use  solicitation. 

All  the  earth  sougbi  to  Solomon,  to  hear  hie 
wisdom.  I  Kings. 

Unto  his  habitatioa  shall  ye  /«ci,  and  thither 
(hou  shah  come.  Deuteronomy. 

5.  To  endeavour  after. 

Being  a  man  of  experience,  he*  wished  by  vnu 
dom  to  order  that  which  the  young  prince  sougbt   . 
for  by  war.  Xnoues. 

To  S££K*  [An  9dYerfai0l  mod^of  speec)].} 
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At  a  lo^;  without  measures*  know- 
ledge, or  experience. 
^  Being  brought  and  transferred  from  other  ser- 
vices abroad,  though  they  be  of  good  experience 
in  those,  ytt  in  these  they  will  be  new  tojeei; 
and  before  they  have  gathered  experience,  they 
fhall  buy  it  with  great  loss  to  his  majesty.  Sfetu, 
Unpriicris'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to /«ri. 

But  they  nusplace  them  all ; 
And  are  as  much  io  teek  in  other  things. 
As  he  that  only  can  de&ign  a  tree» 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck.         HeseommM, 
See'/.e    .  ».  J,  ffrom  seek,"] 
I.  One  that  sttts  ;  an  inquirer. 

Though  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  a 
ittkeTf  yet  cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  phi- 
losophy must  b(;  one  in  divinity.  GlawailU. 
A  language  of  a  vcrv  witty  volatile  people, 
feeJttn  after  novelty,  ana  abounding  with  variety 
of  notions.  LocJU, 
a.  Tl*c  name  of  a  sect  which  professed  no 

determinate  religion. 
SiE^Kspanpw,  n,j,  Iseei  and  jorrow*'} 
One  who  contrives  to  give  himself  vex- 
ation. 

Afield  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be, 
And  thou  seehorroto,  Klaius,  them  among: 
Indeed  thou  saidst  it  was  thy  iiend  to  see, 
•    Strephoo,  whose  absence  seem'd  unto  thee  long. 

Sidiuy, 

ToSeel.  V.  a.  [j^^/i5pr,  to  seal,  Fr.]    Io 

close  the  eyes.    A  term  of  falconry,  the 

eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk  being 

for  a  time  seeled  or  closed. 

Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove, 
who  the  blmder  she  was,  the  higher  she  strave. 

SUney, 

f^me  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 

But  jeeled  up  with  death  shall  hikve  their  deadly 

meed.  ^airy  Queen» 

ComtfSee/ingm%ht, 

|5caff  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.    Sbakjp, 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes 

in  matters  of  danger  and  envy;  for  no  man  will 

take  such  parts,  unless  he  be  like  the /^t/a/ dove, 

that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 

•bout  hhn.  BeuM. 

Since,  blinded  with  ambition,  he  did  soar 
Uke  a  /rr/Vdove,  his  crimes  shall  be  his  punish- 
ment, 
To  be  depriv'd  of  sight.  Demlam. 

To  Seel.  t/.n.  [ryllan.  Sax.]    To  lean  on 
one  side. 

When  a  ship  seeis  or  rowls/m  foul  weather, 

the  breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  vcrv 

dangerous.  RaUigL 

Seel  ^rSEE'xiNc.  n.  s.  [from  j^/'/.}Thc 

agitatioQ  of  a  ship  in  foul  weather^ 

Mnsnvortb* 
SEE'LY.ai/J.  [from  reel,  lucky  time,  Sax.] 
J.  Lucky  ;  happy.  ' 

My  seeh  sheep  like  well  below. 
For  they  been  hale  enough  and  trow. 
And  liken  their  abode.  Sf  enter. 

'%•  Silly ;  foolish ;  simple. 

Peacock  and  turkie,  that  nibbles  off  top. 
Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  teely  poor  hop.  Tuner. 
Jo  SEEM.  a;,  n.  [semb/erf  Fr.  unless  it  has 
a  Teutonick  original^  as  jeew/j  certainly 
has.] 
Z,  To  appear ;  to  make  a  show ;  to  have 
aemblance. 

My  br4,  you  've  lost  a  friend,  indeed ; 
And  1  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Ofseming  sorrow  ^  it  is  sure  your  own.  Sbaktf. 
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Speak :  we  will  not  trust  our  eyer 

Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  what  them 

teem*tt.  Shak$pe*re, 

So  spake  th*  Omnipotent ;  and  with  his  words 

All  seemd^t^  picas  d;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not 

all.  MiUtt* 

In  holy  nuptials  ty*d ; 

A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride.      Drydem^ 

Owerve  the  youth 
Already  teems  to  snuff  the  vital  air.       Drydtst* 
%»  To  have  the  appearance  of  truth. 

In  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  reason  Mvhy  w# 
have  so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  be* 
cause  there  are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents 
requisite  for  translation.  VryJem^ 

3.  In  Sbakspearey  to  seem^  perhaps,  signi* 
fics  to  be  beautiful. 

Sir,  there  she  stands: 
If  aught  within  that  little  tiemimg  substance 
May  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She  *s  there,  and  she  is  }xurs.    ,       King  Learm 

4.  //Seems.  A  phrase  hard  to  l^  ex- 
plained, ft  sometimes  signifies  that 
there  is  an  appearance,  though  no  reali- 
ty 5  but  generally  it  is'  used  ironically  to 

'  condemn  the  thing  mentioned,  like  the 
Latin  jr/7/V+/,  or  the  old  English  fonoofb. 
Id  mibi  datur  nrgotii  scilicet.  Tbis^  it 
seems,  £j  to  be  my  task. 

The  earth  by  these,  't  is  said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 
Who,  grown  adult  (so  chance,  k^«v0rj,enJQin*d) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate.         Blackm^c* 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  blight  affi|-mati'.n. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  //  seesris^  entertained  his  ntii** 
tress  upon  a  great  lake.  AddUmu 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence. 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence. 

AiUisceu 

He  had  been  a  chief  magistrate ;  and  had,  it 
seems,  executed  that  high  office  justly  and  ho- 
nourably. '     Atterhu9y» 

It  seems  that.when  first  I  vras  discovered  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  emperor  had  early  no* 
tice.  GuJJhfer^ 

6.  It  appears  to  be. 

Here  *s  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too;  and  this,  it  teems, 
Roderigo  meant  t'  have  sent.  Sbaks^earem 

It  seems,  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  pa:ntert 
for  the  skm  with  the  hair  on.  £rpxvm^ 

See'mer.  n.j.  [from  jcem,]  One  that  car- 
rfes  an  appearance. 

Angelo  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see^ 
If  pow^r  change  purpose,  what  our  seemfrs  be. 

Shah^earcm 

See'ming.  n.  J.  [from  jeem.] 

I.  Appearance ;  show  ;  semblance. 

All  good  tecifting. 
By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany.  Shahfeare. 

Give  him  heedful  note; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming,  Sbakspeare^ 

a.  Fair  appearance. 

For  you  there  *s  rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.    Sbak^  , 

3.  Opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  thehr  seeming,  than 
that,  a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  they  undoubtedly  were  themselves 
that  new  Jerusalem.  Hmtker^ 

His  persuasive  wor44  iroprrgn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming,  MUt^^ 
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flsE^MiNCLY.  adv*  [from  seeming,']  In 
appearance  :  in  show ;  in  semblaDce. 

To  thu  her  mother's  plot. 
She,  teamin^fy  obedient,  likewfte  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor.  Sbakspeare, 

They  to  their  viands  fell,  not  setmim^ly 
The  angels,  nor  in  mist.  MitUtu 

i  have  touched  upon  them,  though  seemingly 
collateral  to  my  scope;  and  yet  I  think  they  are 
more  than  dtemingiy  so,  since  they  pertinently 
illustrate  ray  design.  GUkvUU, 

The  city  dame  was  so  well  bred,  as  tetvungiy 
to  take  all  in  good  part.  VEttrange, 

The  kin^  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder. 
If  not  aton  d,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.       Drydem, 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with ;  but 
afterwards  refusing,  the  son  was  likewise  set 
aside.  ,  Adduon. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  if Aim«|r/^ 
disprofHVtioned  causes.  AtUrbury. 

See'mingness.  «.  /.  [from  seeming,] 
Plausibility ;  fair  appearance. 

The  uemingness  of  those  reasons  persuades  us 
on  the  other  side.  />if  ^* 

See'mlinbss.  /?.j.  [from  seemly:\  De- 
cency j  handsomeness  ;  comeliness  j 
grace;  beauty. 

When  substaoci^lnesscombineth  with  delight- 
fulness,  seemliness  with  portlioess,  and  current- 
oess  wkh  suyedness,  how  can  the  language  sound 
other  than  full  of  sweetness  ?  Camden. 

SEE'MLY.  adj.  [soommeJigf,  Danish;  from 
soome,  Islandick,  honour  or  dect-ncy.] 
Decent ;  becoming  ;  proper ;  fit. 

Suspense  of  judgment  apd  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  tfemlier  for  christian  men,  than 
the  hot  pufsuit  of  these  controversies.     Hooler, 

I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  ti  sternly  ansvver  to  such  persons.  SUh. 

The  wife 
Safest  and  seetmliesi  b^  herliusband  stays.  Milt* 

May  we  enjey 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hospiuble  love.       Philips, 

Siz'MLY.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  In  a 
decent  manner ;  in  a  proper  manner. 

TTiere,  siemly  ran^'d  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood.   Ftpe, 
Seen.  adj.  [from  s^eJ]  Skilled;  versed. 
Petruchio  shall  offer  me,  di^uis'd  In  sober 
robes. 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seem  in  musick.  Shaisptare. 

Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men. 

Drydett* 
Se'er.  n.  s.  [from  see.] 
X.  One  who  s^ees. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.  SpecUsiwr. 

».  A  prophet ;  one  who  foresees  future  - 
events. 

How  sooq  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  sund  fix'd.  Miltw, 

Bv  day  your  frighted  seers  x 

Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears. 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods:  by  night  from 

dreams 
Of  opening  gulphs,  black  ttomis,  and  raging 

flames. 
Starting  amaz'd,  shall  to  the  people  sho«r 
Emblems  of  heav'nly  wrath,  and  mystick  types 

of  woe.  Prior. 

SE^RwooD.ff.  J.  See  SiikR WOOD.  Dry 
vo(xl« 
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Caught,  Uke  dry  stubble  £r'd,  or  like  /mp- 

Yet  from  the  wound  ensuM  no  purple  flood, 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  trying  blood. 

Drydem^ 

See'saw.  n.  i.  [from/^qx;.]  A  recipro- 
cating motion^ 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  thu ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  masteiSip,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis.  Pope^ 

To  Sbfc'sAW.  v.  H.  [ivom  sa<w.\  To  move 
with  a  reciprocatinft  motion. 
^Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over, 
then  it  went  ail  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side  ; 
so  they  went  seesawing  up  and  down,  from  on« 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Arbutbm$t^ 

To  SEETH.  V.  a,  preterit  t sod  or  seethed; 
part.  pass,  sodden,  [j-eoban, Sax.  soiden^ 
Dutch.]  To  boili  to^  decoct  in  hot 
liquor. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seetb  the  flesh  in  th« 
hide,  and  so  do  the  northern  Irish.  Spenser» 

Go,  suck  the  subtile  blood  o*-  th'  crape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seetb  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  90  'scape  hanging.  Sbaksteare. 

i>et  on  the  great  pot,  and  seetb  potuge  for  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  a  Kings. 

To  Seeth.  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  cbul- 
lition  ;  to  be  hot. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seetb  with  secret  fire  eternally. 
And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brimston. 
Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warm'd  upon. 

»     ...       .  .  Fairy  Q^een. 

1  will  make  a  complimental  asttult  upon  him; 
for  my  business  seetbt.  Sbakspeare. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seetbing  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprthead 
More  than  cool  Reason  ever  comprehends.  Sbai. 

The  piiest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was 

in  seetbing^  with  a  flesh-hook,  and  stuck  it  into 

">«  pan-  1  Samuel. 

Sbe'ther.».j.  [irom  seetb,]    A  boiler; 

a  pot. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on  ; 
JLike  burnish'd  gold  the  httle  seetber  shone. 

5e  cment.  ;f.  J.  {segment^  Fr.  segmentum} 
Latin.]  A  figure  contained  between  a,- 
chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle,  or  so 
much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that 
chord. 

Unto  a  parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under 
the  poles  for  half  a  year,  some  segments  may  ap* 
pear  at  any  time,  and  under  any  quarter,  the  sun 
not  setting,  but  walking  round.  Brown. 

Their  segments  or  arcs,  which  appeared  so  nu- 
merous, for  the  most  part  exceeded  not  the  third 
part  of  a  circle.  ^  Newtm. 

Se'gnity.  «.j.  [from//'^//,  Lat]  Slug- 
gishness ;  inactivity.  .  Diet. 

To  SE'GREGATE.  v.  a.  Isegrego,  Lat. 
segreger^  French.]  To  set  apart ;  to  se- 
parate from  others. 

Segrega'tion.  n,s.  [segregation ,  Fr. 
from  segregate.]  Sep;iratioii  from  others* 

What  shall  we  hear  of  thb  ? 
——A  srgregatien  of  the  Turkish  fleet; 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chid'mg  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds; 

SbaAspeare. 

Se'jaht.  adj.  [In  heraldry.]  Sitting. 
Seigneu'rjal.  adj,  [from  seignior.]  In- 
vested  with  large  powers ;  independent. 
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Those  landt  were  tagHeurlmL  Ttm^. 

6S1GNIOR.  n.  s.  [from  senior^  I^tin ; 
seigneur^  French.]  A  lord.  The  title  of 
hpnour  given  by  Italians. 

8c'iGNiORY.  n,  J.  {jeigneurUf  Fr.  from 
^eigfiior.]    A  lordship ;  a  territory. 

<rNeal  never  had  any  teigmory  over  that 
country,  but  what  by  encroachment  he  got  upon 
th»  Enf  \isb.  Sj>eiuen 

Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  N«rfolk*i  setgnioriu  f 

Sbahpeare* 

Hosea,  in  the  pervon  of  God,  sayeth  of  the 
Jews,  they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they 
have  *et  a  iti^iiiory  over  themselves :  whicli  place 
proveth  plainly,  that  there  are  governments 
which  God  dotn  not  avow.  Bacwn, 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  lord  of  all 
Lcinster,  had  royal  jurisdiction  throughout  that 
province,  and  every  one  of  his  five  aons  enjoyed 
that  tcigmUry  successively.  DavUu 

^  E'l  G  N  o  R  A  G  £ . » . /.  \_scigneuriagef  French ; 
from  leigniqrJ]  Authority ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  power. 

They  brou^t  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of 
the  money  coined  to  the  aown  for  ^gigmorage. 

To  Se^ignorise.  n)*  a,  [from  jcignion^ 
To  lord  over. 

As  fair  he  was  as  Cjrtherea's  make. 
As  proud  as  he  that  teignorisHb  hell.    Fairfax* 

SEINE.  ».  J.  [r^5"<^>  Saxon ;  ieincf  ienne^ 
seme^  Fr.]    A  net  used  in  fishing. 

They  have  cock- boats  for  passengers,  and  teime 
boau  for  taking  of  pilchards.  Carew, 

Sb'jner.  ».  j.  [from  j«W.]  ^fisher with  . 
nets. 

V  Seimrt  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealth of  fi^ermen,  and  reap  small  gain  to 
themselves.  Carew» 

To  SEIZE.  tJ.  a.  IsaLtir,  French.] 
X.  To  take  hold  of;  to  gr'pe  ;  to  grasp. 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spyo, 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Stiaight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
Hiscouchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
"W hence  rushing  he  might  surest  idzexhem  both. 
Both  griped  in  each  paw.  MUtctu 

%.  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 
At  last  they  jei*g 
The  scepter,  and  regard  not  David's  sons.  Milt. 

3.  To  take  possession  of;  to  lay  hold  on  ; 
to  invade  suddenly. 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  ui*e  her  soul. 

Pope, 

4.  To  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

An  escheator  of  London  had  arrested  a  clothier 
that  was  outlawed^  and  jtized  his  goods.  Caadcm, 

It  was  judeed  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment, 

that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate 

con^scated  and  seized^  and  his  houses  pulled 

down.  Bacon, 

y  To  make  posseased  ;  to  put  in  posscs- 

'  sion  of. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right ; 
As  when  a  griffin ,  seized  of  his  prey, 

A  dragon  fierce  encount'reth  in  his  flight. 
Through  wildest  air  making  his  idle  way. 

Fairy  Queen* 

So  Pluto,  seiz*d  of  Proserpine,  convey 'd 
T«  bell's  tremendous  gk>om  tU'  affirigbtcd  mak!. 
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Th^re  grimly  tmil'd,^  pleas'd  with  the  beantepoi 

prize. 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunihine  and  his  ikies. 

Addison* 

7o  Seize,  v.  h.  To  fix  the  grasp  or  the 
power  on  any  thing- 

Fairest  Cordelia, 
Thee  and  thv  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  't  lawful  1  take  up  what  *s  cast  away .'  SBalt* 
Where  there  is  a  design  of  supplanting,  that 
Becessarily  requires  another  of  accusing :  even 
Jezebel  projects  not  to  seize  on  Kaboth's  vine* 
yard  without  a  precedent  charge.  Dec.  «/ Pi^ 

Se'izin.  ».  J.  [j<iij/>f,  French.] 

1.  [In  law,]  Is  of  two  sorts :  ieisin  in  fact, 
and  lehin  in  law.  Sehin  in  fact,  is  when 
a  corporal  possession  is  taken :  seisin  in 
law,  18  when  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounteth  a  seisin^  as  an  enrol- 
ment. This  is  as  much  as  a  right  to 
lands'and  tenements,  though  the  owner 
be  by  wrong  disseized  of  them.  CawelL 

2.  The  act  of  taking  po>  session. 

Every  indulged  sin  gives  Satan  livery  and  seisin 

of  his  heart,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 

pleases.  Decay  of  Piety* 

Seisin  is  the  same,  in  the  canon  law,  as  liven 

and  seisin  at  the  common  law.  Aylife^ 

5.  The  things  possersed. 

Many  recoveries  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as 
successors,  of  the  seizin  of  their  predecessors. 

Hali, 
Se'izure.  If.  /.  [from  seize.l 
I.  The  act  of  seizing, 
a.  The  thing  feizcd. 

Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rsare  heard,  and  deatfa^ 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  t^ou  didst  trans- 
gress. 
Defeated  of  his  seisure,  cnany  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace*  Milion* 

3.  Ihe  act  of  taking  forcible  pos?eP6i  n. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  doct  call 
thine, 
Worth  seizure^  do  we  seise  into  our  hands. 

V  baksfeari. 

In  the  general  town  h<?  maintained  a  sdznrt^ 
and  possess'on  of  the  « lu.le.  fVcttom. 

Henry  continued  to  bun.  protcstanrs,  after  he 
had  dst  off  the  po^'e ;  and  his  seiz,.re  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark 
of  the  church's  Uberty.  Sxvift* 

4.  Grinc  ;  pi>ssfS8ion. 

Ana  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg*d  of  blood. 
Unyoke  this  seizure^  and  tliis  kind  regret  f 

Suatspeare, 
Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth. 

Dryden* 

5.  Catch.    . 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syU 
lable,  to  play  upon  it.  fVmSts, 

Se'lcouth.  hM.  [rHh,  rare,  Sax.  and 
coutbf  known.]  Rarely  known  ;  uncom* 
mon  :  Spenser.    The  same  with  uttcomtb* 

SE'LDOM.  adv*  [r^lban,  rarely  ;  r^^lbop, 
more  rarely;  r^lborc,  mo«t  rarely. 
8elban  is  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  r^lbscn,  or  r^lb,  rare,  and  hpaenne, 
when,  Saxon;  selden^  Dutch;  seltan^ 
German.]  Rarely;  not  often;  notfre<* 
quently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  sMom  joined  in  Qae| 
and  the  ordinarv  course  of  the  world  is  more  ac^ 
cording  to  Job  t  oUcfviuoB^  who  giveth  mc^ 
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^viee  to  aeck  wisdom  amongst  the  aiidents,tiid 
in  the  length  of  da^s  undersunding.       Hc^ktr* 

There  is  true  joy  conveyed  to  the  heart  by 
preventing  grace,  which  pardoning  grace  seldom 
gives.  South, 

Where  the  flight  of  fancy  it  managed  with 
good  judgment,  the  itkUmtr  it  is  teei)  it  is  the 
more  valuable.  Grrtv^ 

Se'loomness,  ;i.4.  [from  se/Jom.l  Un- 
commonness ;  infrcquency ;  rareness ; 
rarity.     Little  used. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  ex- 

'  ccpt  perhaps  in  the  tfidomnfss  and  oftenncss  of 

domg  welL  Hodn* 

gE'LDSHowN.  adj,  [seld^x^skoufn,']  Sel- 
dom exhibitei)  to  view. 

SeidibowM  fiamins 
Do  press  amoog  the  popular  throngi,     Shmhsp. 

To  SELE'CT.  V.  a.  [/r/^r/ia,  Latin  ]  To 
choose  in  preference  to  others  rejected. 

The  footmen,  selected  o\xx  of  all  the  provinces, 
were  greatly  diminished,  being  now  scarce  eight 
thousand  strong.  JCndUs^ 

Tl^  piou^  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selecU, 

Dryitn. 
5ele'ct.  aJj.  [from  the  verb.]    Nicely 
chosen ;  choice ;  culled  out  on  account 
of  superiour  excellence. 

To  the  nuptial  bowV 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom:  all  heav'n. 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  setetUst  influence.  MUtom. 

SeUct  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gav, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way.    Prior, 

JELE'CTION.  n.  /.  [jr/^f/w,  Latin ;  from 
jeUct.']  The  act  of  culling  or  choosing ; 
choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selatien  seems  but  arbitrary.  Br^wn, 

^ELE'cTKEtHb.  n.  s.  [from  jr/^r/.]    The 

state  of  being  select. 
3e L  E'c TO R .  ;f .  J.  (from  ieUei,'\    He  who 

selects. 
Sel£NOGI(a^phical.>  adj,  [seUnogra" 
2$  E  L  E  N  o  G  R  A^r  H 1  c  K .    J  pblque^  French ; 
from  seleMgrapbj.']  Belonging  to  seleno- 
graphy. 
3 E L E'N OGRAPHY.w.j.  [seleHograpbtey Fr. 
tftXHini  and  rpH^*'  ]    ^  description  of  the 
moon. 

Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  selenography ^  or  de* 
icription  of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the 
known  appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, unto  the  parts  of  that  luminary.  Brvivm\ 
SELF,  pronoun  ;  phir.  iel*v€s  iji/ha,  Goth- 
ick;  rylPfTylpt,  Saxon;  ul/^  jflvf, 
Dutch.J 
s«  Its  pnmary  signification  seems  to  be 
that  of  an  adjective.  Very  ;  particular ; 
thisabove  others;  sometimes^  one's  own. 

Shoot  an  arrow  that  se/fwzy 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Sbahpeare, 

The  cruel  ministers,  by  selfdJoA  violent  nands. 

Took  off  her  hfe.  Sbalipetre, 

Oi»  these  se/fhJXis  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  it  is 

llot  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  body  of  a  bird.  ^ 

Baletgb, 

At  that  /«7*moment  enters  Palamon 

The  gate  ofVenus.  Drydem, 

^.  It  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pro- 

liouiit»aiKi  to  the  neutral  proooun  it,  and 
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Is  always  added  when  they  are  Hsed  re. 
ciprocally,  or  return  upon  themselves : 
as,  /  did  not  hurt  hlm»  be  hurt  himself; 
iba  people  biif  met  bta  I  clap  myself; 
tbou  iovcAt  thyse^i  $bwzb  the  vwrU 
scorns  thee. 

They  cast  to  build  a  dty. 
And  get  themselves  a  name.  -JkHilem, 

He  permits 
Within  ^f«r/r^unworthy  pow'n  to  reign 
Over  free  reason.  Mittmu 

Self  IS  that  consdous  thinking  thing,  which  u 
fensiote  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capa- 
ble of  happiness  and  misery,  and  so  is  cencernei 
for  itself t  as  £ir  as  that  CQQsciouqiesc  extends. 

LoOe. 

3.  It  is  .sometimes  used  emphatically  in  the 
nominative  case :  as,  myself  will  decide 
it  5  I  myself  ynW  come;  himself  ^iSX 
revenge  it.  This  use  of  self  thus  com- 
poundedt  without  the  pronoun  personal^ 
IS  chiefly  poetical. 

4.  Compounded  with  bimy  a  pronoun  sub- 
stantive, self  is  in  appearance  an  adjec- 
tive :  joined  to  my^  thy^  our,  your,  pro- 
noun adjectives^  it  seems  a  substantive. 
Even  when  compounded  with  bim  it  is 
at  last  found  to  be  a  substantive,  by  its 
variation  in  the  plural,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  English  adjectives,  as  himself^ 
themselves* 

No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  Mfrxc/v«f,  or  wilful  barrenness.  MiUm, 

5.  Myself  himself  themselves^  and  the  rest* 
may»  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  n^^ 
bim,  tbem,hc  used  as  nominatives. 

6.  It  often  adds  only  emphasis  and  force 
to  the  pronoun  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded :  as,  he  did  it  bimstl/. 

A  horse  well  bitted  which  himself  did  dress. 

Drydmh 

And  tooch*d  with  miseries  Mry/«^have  known, 

1  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.      Drydemm 

7.  It  signifies  the  individual,  as  subject  to 
his  own  contemplation  or  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courase  now  awake. 
And  strive  your  excellent ^«^ to  excel.  F,  Qitemm 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  thU  know- 
ledge of  our  selves  seems  most  worthy  of  our 
endeavour.  Hale, 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  think- 
ing, and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  hm 
what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distin^ishes  him- 
self from  all  other  thinking  things;  m  this  alone 
consists  personal  identity,  i.  e,  the  sameness  of  m 
rational  oeing.         ^  LocJU, 

'  It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  sflf^o  it  self  now  ^ 
apd  so  will  be  the  same  self  as  far  as  the  «ime 
consciousness  can  extend  to  aaions  past  or  to 
come.  Leth, 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self  and  the  rela-^ 
tion  which  other  things  have  to  our  selves,  fur- 
nishes another  long  rank  of  prejudices.     IVatts^ 

8.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  which 
it  is  proper  to  explain  by  a  train  of 
examples.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  its 
composition  in  ^i&^zii/^ar^  is  often  harsh. 

Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a 
self^ccMimz  look,  finding  that  in  herself  she  had 
shot  out  of  the  bow  of  her  affection  a  more 
quick  opening  of  her  mind  than  the  minded  to 
have  dpiM*  Sidiuy. 
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ASbs!  wliSle  we  ire  wrapt  ia  fog^r  mist 
Of  our  telfAxPftt  so  passiont  do  deceive* 
iJiTe  think  they  hurt  when  most  they  do  asnst. 

Tin  StrephoB*t  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew, 
Where  by  nia  words  his  /r<^like  case  he  knew. 

Sidnty. 
Ah!  where  was  first  that  cruel  cunning  found, 
To  frame  of  earth  a  vessel  of  the  mind. 
Where  it  should  be  to  /^^estruaion  bound  ? 

Sldiuy* 
Bcfiire  the  door  sat  /rj^konsuming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  waiy  watch  and  ward. 
Fairy  Q^ttttu 
My  strange  and  Mj^abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  tHat  wants  hard  use.  Sbahf, 

I  have  heard  so  much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'  hare  spoke 

thereof; 
But  being  over-full  of  irf^afiairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.  Sbahptart^ 

Nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  «id  or  done  amiss  this  night. 
Unless  telf<\iu\xy  be  sometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin. 
When  violence  assails  us.  Sbah^rt* 

He  walks,  and  that  jr^chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore.  Sbaksptare* 

It  is  in  my  power,  in  one  self^Ytcstn  hour. 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.       Shait^rg^ 

liis  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Kot  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But  i/jf-affrichted  trtroble  at  his  sin.      Sbahf. 

The  stars  aoove  us  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  /r^mate  anud  mate  could  not  beget 
^uch  different  issues.  Sbahpeare* 

^     I  'm  made  of  that  j^^metal  as  m^^  sister, 
And  prixe  me  at  her  worth.  Sltahuart. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  sh^ft, 
1  shot  nis  fellow  oif  the  /^j^same  flight 
The  j«/^same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Hbakspeare. 

He  may  do  some  good  on  her  i 
A  peevisn  ir^will'd  harlotry  it  Is.    Sisispeart, 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  df/«^- wrong, 
I  'U  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid  s  song. 

Sbakspeart. 
He  conjunct,  and  flatt*ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  eehind:  being  down,  insulted,  rail*d. 
Got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  auemptiug  who  was  j#^subdu*d.  Sbtk, 

The  Everlast'mg  iixt 
His  canon  'gainst  /^//^slaughter.        Sbaksfeart, 

Kn(>w  if  hit  Ijut  purpose  hold. 
Or  whtiher  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.    He  's  fiul  of  alteration. 
And  ir^-reproving.  SBahftmre, 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  tff-offkaces  weighing : 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  !      SbahpMre, 

BeUona's  bridegroom,  iapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  /<r^caparisons, 
Foint  against  point.  Sbakspesre, 

Sr^-bve,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  «rY-negleaing.  Sbaksffart. 

Anger  u  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who,  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Sttf-mtxiXi  tires  him*  Sbakspnur*, 

His  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  though  the  city ;  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  jr^glorious  pride, 

Sbaktptmrt. 

You  promis'd 

To  lay  aside  ttl/Aatmvnz  heaviness. 

And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.       Sbahf, 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their 

uJjf^'xVi  ihey  digjgtd  down  a  wall.  Ceimu, 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  li. 
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berty,  especially  inceruin  u/f^mng  and  hu- 
morous minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every 
restraint  as  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to 
be  bonds  and  shackles*  Batm, 

Hast  thou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with 
God ;  no  pride,  profit,  stlfioife,  or  jr^-4nterest 
of  thy  own?  -O*//** 

Up  through  the  spacious  pabce  passed  she 
To  where  the  king's  proudly  reposed  head. 

If  any  can  be  scSt  to  tyranny. 
And  /r^tormenting  sZh,  had  a  soft  bed. 

Crmthst»» 

With  a  joyful  willingness  these  /r^-loving  re- 
formers took  possession  of  all  vacant  preferments, 
and  with  relucu^se  others  parted  with  their  be* 
loved  colleges  and  subsistence.  H^a/iom, 

Repent  the  sin ;  but  if  tlie  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  xr^preservation  bids.    Ji/fifL 

Him  £sst  sleeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  x^roll'd.   Afiit* 

Oft  times,  nothing  profits  more 
Than  j^/Aesteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  managU  MilUfi. 

Se/f-know'mgi  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous,  to  correspond  withheav'n.  JiifUt, 

So  virtue  giv'n  for  lost, 
Peprest  and  overthrown,  as  seem'd, 

Like  that  /r/Abegotten  bird. 
In  th'  Arabian  woods  embost. 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust, 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd*    Milim* 

He  sorrows  now,  renents,  and  prays  contrke, 
My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move. 
His  heart  t  know  how  variable  and  vain, 
Seif-Xeh.  MiUm. 

Seneca  approves  this  /^homicide.  HaknaiU, 

Thyself  from  flatt'ring  xW/^onceit  defend. 
Nor  what  thou  dost  not  Know,  to  know  pretend. 

Man  *t  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind. 
From  reason  to  xx^love  declined. 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind.  Dtmh^m* 

farewell,  my  tears; 
And,  my  just  anger,  be  no  more  confin'd 
To  vain  compUints,  or  xx/^4evouring  silence* 

Dcfib^m, 

They  are  yet  more  mad  to  think  that  men 
may  rest  by  death,  though  they  die  in  x<^-mur« 
der,  the  greatest  sin.  CrsuHL 

Are  not  these  strange  xrj^e1usk>ns,  and  yet 
attested  by  common  experience  ?       ^       Stttk 

If  the  image  of  God  u  only  sovereignty,  cerv 
tainly  we  have  been  hitherto  much  nusoken, 
and  hereafter  are  to  bev/are  <^  making  ourselves 
unlike  God,  by  too  much  xr^denial  and  humi«  , 
lity.  ^tiftb. 

If  a  man  would  have  a  devout,  humble,  wof  . 
abhorring,  xc^denyingfframe  of  spirit,  he  cannot 
take  a  more  eff;c;>cious  course  tQ  obtain  it  than 
by  praying  him&elf  into  it.  ^'v^A* 

Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work 
of  x<r/^examination,  by  a  strict  scrutiny  Into  the 
whote  estate  of  his  soul.  S*wth» 

A  fatal  xxj^nposture,  such  as  defeats  the  de* 
sign,  and  destroys  the  force,  of  all  religion.  Svitb* 

When  he  intends  to  bereave  the  world  of  an 
illustrious  person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold 
x^^^inioned  physician,  worse  than  his  distem- 
per, who  s)iall  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  hit 
grave.    •  S%^» 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved^  rsn 
tional,  till  we  prove  the  person  using  it  omnipo* 
tent  and  xr^sufficient,  and  such  as  can  nevei 
need  any  mortal  assistance.  ^     ^fi^^ 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divipe,  tdf» 
murder  has  ever  been  agreed  on  9S  the  Kreate|t 
crime.  ^am^* 

A  j^^ conceited  fop  will  swallow  any  thing. 
L"Eitra*iK 
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From  Atreus  though  your  anciitat  Uncage 

came, 

T«t  ID  J  /^j^onsciouf  worth,  your  high  renown. 

Your  virtue,  through  the  neighb'ring  nations 

blown.  Dryden, 

He  has  given  you  all  the  commendation  wnich 
his  /r^^unicieucy  could  aflbrd  to  any.    Drydem* 

Below  yon  n>here 
There  hangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
^«{^enter*d  and  unmov'd.  Drydeiu 

All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things. 
But  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs ; 
SelfAioDiy  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
la  which  be  burn'd,  another  and  the  same.  Drjd» 

The  horning  fae,  that  shone  so  bricht. 
Flew  off  all  sudden  with  extinguish'd  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  turn*d  /r^kizuUed,   and  renew'd  the 
blaze.  Drydem, 

Thou  first,  O  king !  release  the  rights  of  sway  ; 
Pow'r, /^restrain 'd,  the  people  best  obey.  Dryi, 

Ei^teen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirtv-se- 
Ten,  by  the  same  //^evidence  that  one  and  two 
mxt  equal  to  three.  Loihe. 

A  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  is  a 
mark  of  yet  greater  pride  and  ^rj^koiiceitedness, 
whto  we  tiike  upon  us  to  set  another  right  in 
his  story.  Lo<ke, 

I  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  ye<iTs  since,  appropriated  tu  me  now  by 
this  /r^^onsciousness,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did 
the  Ust  moment.  Luke. 

£ach  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side 
with  those  two,  it  is  immediately  placed  between : 
the  ideas  of  men  and  /^^^ctermination  appear 
to  be  connected.  Luke* 

This  /^{^-existent  being  hath  the  power  of  per- 
fection, as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself;  for 
he  that  is  above,  or  existeth  without,  anv  cause, 
that  is,  bath  the  power  of  existence  in  himself, 
cannot  be  without  the  power  of  any  possible 
existence.  Crnvn 

Sody  cannot  be  ^^^existenC,  because  it  is  not 
M^movent ;  for  motion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
hody,  because  we  may  have  a  definitive  concep- 
tion of  body,  abstracted  from  that  of  motion : 
wherefore  motion  is  something  eUe  besides  body, 
something  without  which  body  may  be  conceiv- 
ed to  exist.  Grrw. 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  di- 
stinguished from  decent  assurance, proceeds  from 
je/f-opimani  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  flattery. 

Collier. 

Bewilder'd,  I  my  author  cannot  find. 
Till  some  first  cause,  some  /r^existent  mind, 
AVho  form'd  and  rules  all  nature,  is  assien'd. 

Blaiiaon, 

If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  detcrmin*d  in  the  boundless  space, 
*T  is  plain  it  then  may  absent  be  from  all, 
"Who  then  wiU  this  a  /^^existence  call  ?  Blackm, 

^lall  natture,  erring  Irom  her  first  command, 
5«^^eservati.on,fall  by  her  own  hand?  Grattv, 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegma- 
tick  temper:  a  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes 
his  way  softly  amongst  /^^-contradiction,  and 
grovels  in  absurdities.  AddUw, 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  /^^deceit  is  taken 
lM>tice  of  in  these  words,  Who  can  understand 
his  errours  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

Spectator* 

The  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  i^^evideni,  that  it 

was  always  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  crimes, 

by  those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light 

Of  reason.  Addison  n 

Se/f-tMdieacy  proceeds  from  inexperience. 

Addti9H» 

Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than 
ad^rance  docutncs  which  are  /^Contradictory. 

^pt€tui$r* 
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Light,  which  of  all  bodies  is  nearest  allied  tm 
spirit,  is  also  most  diflfusive  and  /tf^i/^commudSc»* 
Uve.  Norrhm 

Thus  we  see,  in  bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they 
are  to  spirit  in  subtiity  and  refinement,  the  more 
spreading  are  they  and  te/f-^'iSiidve,  Norriu 
.  God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  wh» 
is  such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  th{^e  is  no  dack* 
ness,  must  needs  be  infinitely  j^^iraparting  aa4 
communicathre.  ifanit^ 

£very  animal  is  conscious  of  some  Individualt 
^/'^•meving,  /«^-deteimining,  principle. 

Pofe  and  ArhtUhm/U 

Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  f  he 
is  a  tradesman,  a /r^seeking  wretch.  ArkuHmdU 

By  the  blast  of /r^^pinion  mov'd. 
We  wish  to  diarm,  and  seek  to  be  belav'd.  Pruir* 

Living  and  undersundingsulKtances  do  deariy   j 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  inquirers  the  nece^ 
sary  /^^existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  benefit 
cence,  of  their  Maker.  .     Bentley^ 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  and  either  ooai» 
mence  or  alter  its  course,  it  must  have  a  princK 
pie  of  j/'^-activity,  which  is  life  and  sense. 

Baideym 

This  desire  of  existence  is  a  natural  afTectiom 
of  the  soul;  't  is  jf-y-prescrvation  in  the  hightsK 
and  truest  meaning.  Bmt/epm^ 

The  philosophers,  and  even  the  Epicurean^ 
maintained  the  /^^uificiency  of  the  Godhea^ 
and  seldom  or  never  sacrificed  at  all.      B^ntieym 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  /.'/^-m^tion,  nor 
witlfa  power  to  alter  the  course  in  which  it  is 
put :  it  is  merely  passive,  and  must  ever  eoft* 
tinue  in  that  state  it  is  !>ettled  in.  Cimjmm 

I  took  not  arms,  till  urg'd  by  /r^efence. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  '       /  JUnm, 

His  labour  and  study  would  have  shewn  hit 
early  mistakes,  and  oured  him  of  jf^^tterii^ 
delusions.  fVatt»m 

This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  /r^suf^ 
ficient  manner ;  but  with  an  humble  dependancs 
on  divine  grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares. 

^  The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  /r/^-deniiih^ 
virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.  tyaiUm 

I  heard  in  Crete  this  island's  name ; 
For  't  was  in  Crete,  my  native  soil^  I  came 
iSt^^-banish'd  thence.  Ptfu 

Achilles*s  courage  is  furious  and  untractaoKj 
that  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  /r^oiifiding.      i'^e* 

I  doom,  to  fix  the  gauafit  ship, 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep; 
To  warn  the  thoughtless  j^i/'-confidrng  tram 
No  more  unlicens  d  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Whnt  is  loose  love  f  a-transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wand'ring  tetf-comumm^  fire.    ^  Ptf&k 

In  dubious  thought  the  kmg  awaits. 
And  /reconsidering,  as  he  stands,  debates.  FofBm 

By  mighty  Jove's  comntand, 
UnwiHing  have  1  trod  this  pleasing  land; 
For  who/r^*mov*d  with  weary  wing  wouldswecp 
Such  lengtn  of  ocean  ?  Fop$» 

They  who  reach  Parnassus*  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down; 
And,  while  /r^love  each  ieaious  writer  rules. 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport t)f  fools.  Pope* 

It  may  be  thought  that  Ulysses  here  is  too 
ostenutious,  and  that  he  dwells  more  than  n)0- 
desty  allows  upon  his  own  accomplishmenu;  but 
/ri/'-praise  is  sometimes  no  fault.  Broomu 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  antuarfDn,it 
provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  religion  or  te^ 
conviction.  Sxoffim 

Se'lfhkal.   «.  J.    [brunellaf   Lat.]    A 

plant,  the  same  with  sanicie. 
S£'L  F 1  s II .  adj,  [from  ulf.  J  Attentive  only 
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to  one's  own  interests  Toid  of  regard 
for  others. 

What  could  the  most  aspiriog  ttlfisb  min  de- 
dre  more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being 
to  whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  tuch 
a  knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  appearance 
'  of  perfection,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  pro- 
portion a  reward  to  it?  Sfutatcr, 

Passions,  though  se/fisbt  if  their  means  be  fair. 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  our  care ; 
Thoae  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kioo,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

i£'LFisHNESS.  ft,  3.  [ftom  u/fijh.']  Atten- 
tion to  his  own  interest,  without  anj 
regard  to  others ;  self-love. 

Tlus  sublimer  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  con* 
junction  with  iu  object,  thoroughly  refined  from 
all  base  droa  of  telJUbtuu  and  interest,  nobly 
begets  a  perfect  submiision  of  our  wills  to  the 
win  of  God.  BcyU. 

Se'lpishly.  adv,  [from  selfijbJ]    With 
regard  only  to  his  own  interest ;  with-/ 
out  love  of  others. 

He  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  shew  the  sense  of  it  witnout  the  love.  Pi^. 
gb'L FS A M B. adj,  \jelfzxid  jamc*']  Exactly 

the  same.  ,    ,.  r       u      u 

1  have  no  great  cause  to  look  for  other  than 

the  aelf-same  proportion  and  lot,  which  your 

manner  hath  been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that 

concur  not  in  opinion  with  you.  H—hr. 

Flight  pursu'd  one  way  the  iHf-^mm^  hour. 

I  have  been  base. 
Base  ev*n  to-him  from  whom  1  did  receiva 
All  that  a  son  could  to  a  parent  give : 
BehoU  me  punish'd  ^n  the  stlf^samt  kind ; 
Th*  ungrateful  does  a  more  ungratefrd  find. 

Df^ldtm, 

Se'liok.  «.  J.  [jf/io,  low  Latin.]  A  ndge 
of  land.  jtinswortb. 

Sell,  fronoun,  [for  jelf.  ]  5^//  is  retained 
in  Scotland  for  seff^  and  seiis  in  the  plu- 
ral for  iel'ves* 

They  turn  round  like  grindle-stones» 
Which  they  dig  out  fro*  the  dells. 
For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  stUs, 

Ben  Jium, 

Sell.  n.s.  [j^//p,  French j  jr//a,  Latin.] 
A  saddle.    Obsolete. 

Turning  to  that  place,  in  which 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  stUs^ 
And  ^xxlly  gorgeous  barbies,  him  found  noC 
there.  ^  /^a/>y  Qfieem, 

To  SELL.  V.  tf.    [ryllan,  Saxon;   sela^ 

Islandick.] 
1.  To  give  for  a  price ;  to  vend  :  the  word 
correlative  to  buy. 

The  Midianites  stid  him  into  Egypt,  unto  Po- 
tjphar..  Genesis, 

Let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.      Genesis, 
This  sense  is  likewise  mistress  of  an  art. 
Which  to  soft  pe<^e  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell, 

Detviei, 

An  the  inns  and  puUic-houaes  are  obliged  to 

furnish  themselves  with  com,  which  is  it/tf  out 

at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  *t  is  bought  up.  AtUis. 

You  have  made  an  order  that  ale  snould  be 

tM  for  three  halfpence  a  quart.  Swfi. 

t.  To  betray  for  money :  as,  he  sold  his 

countiy. 

You  wuukl  have  /•/</  your  Idng  to  slaughter. 
His  ptmces  and  his  peers  to  servitude.    Sbaisf. 

To  Sr.ih,  V.  n.  To  have  commerce  or 
trafiick  with  one. 
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IwiUbuywtdiyou,Mi/«dth  you;  btitlwxl 

sot  eat  with  you.  Sbahpemr^m 

Cooault  not  with  a  buyer  ofseBitif,      Medmsm 

Se^llander.  u.j.  a  dry  scab  m  a  horse** 

hough  or  pastern.  Ainsvuortb. 

Se'ller.  n.  J.  [from  sM']    The  pcrsoo 

that  sells ;  vender. 

1^0  things  of  sale  a  seller*$  praisf  belongs. 

Sbabsfemr^. 

The  name  of  the  agent,  of  die  seller,  nobuy, 

and  witnesses,  are  in  both  instruments.  Addiimt, 

Se^lvage.   n,s.   [Of  this  word  I  know 

not  the  etymology.    Skinner  thinks  set' 

vage  is  said  as  salvagCf  from  its  saving 

the  cloth.]    The  edge  of  cloth  wher^ 

it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads* 

Make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one 

curtain  from  the  salvage  m  the  coupling.  EtseditM^ 

Selves.    The  plural  of  self. 

Consciousness  oeing  interrupted,  and  we  loaii 
ing  sight  Oi  our  past  selves^  doubts  are  raiaad 
whether  we  are  the  same.  X«ri«. 

SE'MBLABLE.  adj.  Isemblable,  FrencluJ 
like ;  resembling. 

Then  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men! 
His  tembUtb/e,  yea  himself,  Timon  disdains. 

SbaJksfemre^ 

With  semhUtbU  reason  we  might  expect  a  re^ 

gularicy  in  the  winds.  Bntvatm 

Sb'mblably.    adv,    [from   semblabfe.2 

With  resemblance. 

A  gallant  knight  he  wm,  his  name  was  Bhmt  ^ 
SemHably  fumisn'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Sbahfeart* 

Se'mblance.  n.  /•  [sembkmeei  French  s 

from  semblauu'] 
z.  Likeness ;  resemblance ;  similitude ;  re» 
presentation. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondVous  praise: 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues^  that  surmount 
Her  natural  graces,  that  extmguish  art : 
Repeat  their  semblance  often.  Sbakspemre* 

She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour ; 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here ! 
O,  what  authority  and  shew  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal !  Sbaks^emre, 

He  with  high  words,  tnat  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais*d 
Their. fainting  courage,  and  dispeli'd  their  fears. 

MUtmt, 

This  last  effort  brought  forth  the  opinion,  tha( 
these  bodies  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be ;  that 
they  are  no  shells,  but  mere  sportings  of  active 
nature,  and  only  samblattus  or  imitationt  of 
shells.  IV^tkoard. 

It  is  not  his  meaning  that  we  put  on  the  out* 
ward  face  and  semblance  of  virtue,  only  to  con* 
ceal  and  disguise  our  vice.'  ^tgers. 

1.  Appearance ;  show ;  figure. 

Be  you  the  soldier ;  for  you  likest  are. 
For  manly  semblance,  and  for  skill  in  war.  Speme^ 

Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gastures 
were. 
Peace  in  their  handst  and  friendship  in  thdr 
face.  Feurfkm„ 

All  that  fwx  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray. 
United  1  beheld.  MHw. 

SE'MBLANT.fl4^*.  IsemhlanU  Fr.]  Likei 
resembling;  having  the  appearance  c^ 
any  thing.    Little  Qsed. 

Thy  picture,  like  thy  fame. 
Entire  may  last ;  itt,  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblaiu  shade,  yet  flAcn  unborn  may  say. 
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Thus  great,  thus  gradout,  look'd  Bnunnia'i 

^ueen ; 
Her  brow  cbos  smooch,  her  look  was  thus  se- 
rene. Prior. 
fe'MBLANT.  ir.j.  Show;  fiirurc  ;  rcsenr- 
bbnce ;  representation.    Not  in  use. 
Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Ke  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen ; 

But  under  simple  shew,  and  semhlunt  plain, 
JLurlu  £;lse  Duessa,  secretly  unseen,  fairy  Qufen, 
Full  lively  is  the  jtnth^ant,  tho'  the  substance 
dead.  Speiutr, 

Se'mblative.  adj,  [from  setnhlant,'\ 
Suitable  ;  accommodate  ;  fit ;  resem- 
bling. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound ; 
And  all  is  semhlativt  a  woman's  part.      Shahf, 
To  SE'MBLb.  v.  «.  [sembier^  Fr.]  To  re- 
present;  to  make  a  likeness.    Little 
used. 

Lit  Europe,  sav'd,  the  column  high  erect* 
Than  T^jan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's, 

Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  tfSiCX, , 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs. /*rf«r. 
SB'ML  ly.  J.  [Latin.]  A  word  which,  used 
in  composition,  signifies  half:  as*  semi* 
circUf  half  a  circle. 
Semia'knular.  aiij,  Isemi  SLiid  annulwf 
a  ring.]    Half  round. 

Another  boar  tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and 
of  a  umianmular  figure.  Grrw, 

Se'm  I b r  e  f  •  n.  j.  {semibrrvef  Fr.] 

SemihrefiM  a  note  in  musick  relating  to  time, 
and  is  the  last  in  augmenution.  It  is  commonly 
called  themaster^note,ar  measure-note,  or  time- 
Bote,  as  being  of  a  certain  determinate  measure 
or  leqgth  of  time  by  itself;  and  all  the  other 
Botes  of  augmentauon  and  diminution  are  ad- 
justed to  iu  value.  Harris*' 
He  takes  my  hand,  and  as  a  still  which  suyt 
A  tambref^  'tyrixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly. 
As  kxh  to  ennch  me,  so  tells  many  a  lye.  Dmne. 
SSMici^RCLE.  «•/.  [semicircuJuSf  Latin; 
jemi  and  Wrr/r.]  A  half  round  ;  part  of 
a  circle  divided  by  the  diameter. 

Black  brows 
Become  tome  women  best,  so  they  be  in  a  mmm- 

dr€U, 
Or  a  half^mooo,  made  with  a  pen.   Sbmk*ptare^ 

Has  he  given  the  lye 

In  circle,  or  oblioue,  or  semdrcUt 

Or  direct  parallel  f  Sbahpean, 

Tbe  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gave  me  the 

Gbcrty  of  walking  backwsirds  and  forwards  in  a 

wmanU*  Swift, 

Sbmici'bcled.    \  cdj,  [jemi  and  circu* 

Sbmici'rcular.  ^      /ar.]  Half  round. 

The  firm  fixure  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  ex- 

cdlent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  stmicireM  far- 

thflMcale.  Sbakspecfe, 

1m  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 

£Uling  upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof 

some  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  the  iewri» 

urtular  variety  we  call  the  rainbow.      Brovm» 

The  teas  are  inckised  between  the  two  iravf- 

drmiar  moles  that  surround  it.  Addism, 

Semico'lon.  n.  s.  [jemi  2nd  toXay.j   Half 

1  colon  ;  a  point  made  thus  [;]  to  note 

a  greater  pause  than  tliat  of  a  comma. 

Semidi AMMETER,  ff.  /.  [jemi  and  Jia- 

meter.']    Half  the  line  which,  drawn 

through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  divides 

it  into  two  equal  parts ;  a  straight  line 


S  E  M 

drawn  from  the  circumference  to  tbe 
centre  of  a  circle. 

Their  difference  is  as  little  cottsiderable  as  a 
temidiameUr  of  the  earth  in  two  measures  of  tho 
highest  heaven,  the  one  taken  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  other  from  iu  centre:  the  dis- 
proportion is  just  nothing.  Moru 

nrhe  force  of  this  instrument  consists  m  tha 
disproportion  of  distance  betwixt  the  umidiaw$9^ 
ter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  semidiamettr  of  the 
rundle  with  the  spokes.  tVilkims* 

SEMiDiAPHANE^iTy.i7./.  [jemi  and  dia* 
pbaneitj.']  Half  transparency ;  imper^ 
feet  transparency. 

TTie  transparency  01  temidiapbaneity  of  the  sti- 
perficial  corpuscles  of  bi^er  bodies  may  have  an 

'  Inurest  in  the  production  of  their  colours.  BrfUm 

Semidia^phanous.  a^'.  [semi  SLud  dia^ 
pbanous,']  Half  transparent;  imperfectly 
transparent. 

Another  pbte,  finely  variegated  with  a  xowiU- 
dtapba/Mu  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  brown. 

ff^00dward. 

Se'midoublb.  «.  J.  [jemi  and  double.'} 
In  the  Romish  breviary,  such  offices  and 
feasts  as  are  celebrated  with  less  solem- 
nity  than  the  double  ones»  but  yet  with 
more  than  the  single  ones.  Baiiey. 

SEMiFLo'scuLOtjs.a<(r.  [jemi  diXidJloseu- 
lus^  Lat.]    Having  a  semifloret.  Bailey* 

Se'mifloret.  If.  /.  [semi  and  /loretS\ 
Among  florists,  an  half  floret,  which  ic 
tubulous  at  the  beginning  like  a  floret» 
and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of 
a  tongue.  .    Bailey. 

Semiflu'id.  adj,  [jemi and  Jluid.}  Im- 
perfectly fluid. 

Phlegm,  or  petuite,  is  a  tort  c£  semi/lidds  it 
being  so  far  solid  that  one  part  draws  along  se- 
veral other  parts  adhering  to  it,  which  doth  not 
happen  in  a  perfect  fluid ;  and  yet  no  part  will 
draw  the  whole  mass,  as  happens  in  a  perfect 
solid.  ArbitthHot, 

Semilu'nar.    \adj.    [jemi/unaire,   Fr. 

Semilu'nary.J     jemisind  luna^  Lat] 
Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 
The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  iemiltmar  ridge. 

Crevr* 

Semime'tal.  n. /.  [semi  and  metaL'\  Half 
metal ;  imperfect  metal. 

SemmetaU  are  metalUck  fossils,  heary,  optqu^ 
of  a  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under 
the  hammer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt, 
the  arsenicks,  bismuth,  sink,  with  iu  ore  cala- 
mine: to  these  may  be  added  the  semimetallick 
recrements,  tutty  and  pamphdyx.  HOL 

Se^minal.  adj,  [seminali  Fr.  semimSf 
Latin.] 

I.  Belonging  to  seed. 

4.  Contained  in  th«  seed  |  radical. 

Had  our  tenses  never  presented  us  with  those 
obvious  ttminal  minciples  of  apparent  genera- 
tions, we  should  never  have  suspect ea  that  a 
plant  or  animal  would  have  proceeded  from  such 
unlikely  mateiials.  GUntviJU, 

Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a 
commonwealth  beyond  the  decree  of  heaven,  or 
the  date  of  its  nature,  anymore  than  human  lifa 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  lemiMoi  virtue,  yet 
we  may  manage  a  sickly  constitution,  and  pre- 
serve a  strong  one.  S%oHh 

Semina'lity.  ».  J.  [bom  um«Hi  Lat.J 

I.  Tbe  nature  of  scecL 
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As  tTioD^  there  weve  a  semtMolit^  in  urine^  ar 

Alt,  Hke  Sc  leed,  it  cirried  with  it  the  idea  of 

every  parttthey  conceive  we  behold  therein  the 

anatomy  of  every  pattide.  Brrwm, 

S»  The  power  of  bcine  produced. 

In  the  aeeds  of  wheat  there  lieth  obscurely  the 

Mmiwiiiy  of  darnel.  Brewn, 

Sk'minary.  ».  J,  {sermjuttfTf  Fr.  semilta' 

riumt  from  semmOf  Lat.  ] 
I.  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to 
be  afterward  transplanted  ;  seedplot. 

Some,  at  the  first  transpbnttng  trees  out  of 
llieir  semimarrrtt  cut  them  off  about  an  inch  firom 
the  ground,  and  plant  them  like  quickset. 

AfortimiT, 

s*  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  18  brought. 

This  stratum  is  expanded,  terrhig  far  a  com* 
mon  integument,  and  hmz  the  jemimary  or 
Momptuasy  that  furnisheth  forth  matter  for  the 
formation  and  increment  of  animal  and  vegetable 


3*  Seminal  state. 

The  hand  of  God,  who  first  created,  the  earth, 
hath  wisely  contrived  them  in  their  proper  semi' 
namuin  the  inten- 
Brotiffi, 


marhtf  and  where  they  best  mamu'm 
tion  oir  their  species. 

4.  Principle ;  causality. 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be 
converted  into  pestilent  temiitarUt^  sooner  than 
steams  of  nasty  folkl  and  beggars.         Harvey. 

5.  Breeding-place ;  place  of  education, 
from  which  scholars  are  transplanted 
into  life. 

It  was  the  sest  of  the  greatest  monarchy,  and 

^e  itwlmary  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world, 

whilst  it  was  heathen.  Bacon, 

'I  be  iniM  of  court  must  be  the  worst  instituted 

tem'tnaru*  in  any  christian  country.  Lockt. 

Skmina'tion.  jf.  j.  [from  jtminOf  Lat.] 

The  act  of  sowing. 
Sb M I N  i'f  I c  A  L. )  adj.  [semen  and  faeio^ 
Semini'fick.  5     Lat.]  Productive  of 
seed. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
yc<ir  males  are  semmifieal  and  pubescent :  but  he 
that  shall  inquire  mto  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  imto  Aristotle.  Brown. 

Se  M I N I F I  c  a't  1  o  N .  if./.Propagation  from 
the  Eccd  or  -seminal  parts.  Hale. 

Semiopa'cous.  adj.  [semi  and  opacusf 
Lat.l    Half  dark. 

Saniopaeeut  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  m 
sn  ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the 
eye,  are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
f  est  of  the  opacous  bodies.  Btjh. 

Skmio'rdinate.  «.  /.  [la.conick  sec- 
tions.] A  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to, 
and  bissccted  by,  the  axis,  and  reaching 
'  from  one  side  of  the  section  to  another; 
the  half  of  which  is  properly  the  semi- 
0niinate,  but  is  now  called  the  ordinate. 

Harris. 
Semtpe'dal.  adj.  [semi  dud  pedis ^  Lat.] 

Containing  half  a  foot. 
Semipellu'cid.  adj.  [semi  and  pelluct" 
dus^  Latin.]    Half  dear;  imperfectly 
transparent. 

A  light  grey  smifellucii  flint,  of  much  the 
saine  complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat. 
^  Woodward. 

St M I P E RS p ! 'cu ou s.  adj.  [semi  and  jVr- 
j/.VttM/,  Latin.]  Half  transparent ;  im- 
perfectly clear. 


SEM 

A  kind  of  amethystine  ffint*  aot  LypiMii  «^ 

^fystab  or  grains ;  out  one  entire  massy  stoae^ 

temiptrspUttmuy  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  tb* 

cokAir  cSffSome  cows  horifs.  Grersf* 

Se'mifroop.  n.s.  [semi znd proof.]  The 

'     proof  of  a  single  evidence.  Baiiey. 

Semiqua^drate.  )  n.s.  [In  astronomy.J 

Semiqua'rtilb.  J     An  aspect  of  the 

planets  when  distant  from  each  other 

fbrty-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half. 

BaiUy. 

Sbmiqua'ver.  If,  /.  [In  musick.]  A  note 

containing  half  the  quantity  of  a  quaTcr. 

Bailey. 
Semiqui^ntile.  ff.  /.  [In  astronomy.  1 
An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  degrcef  from  one 
another.  Bailey. 

Semise'xtile.  If.  J.  [In  astronomy.]  A 
s^misixth ;  an  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
one  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,,  or  thirty 
degrees.  BaiUy. 

Se M IS PH e'r ic  AL.  adj.  [semi  yd  spberi* 
cal.^    Belonging  to  half  a  sphere. 

Baiiey. 
Semisphero'idal.  «4/.  [semi  Bnd^ife* 

roidal.]  Formed  like  a  half  spheroid. 
Semite^rtian.  n.  s.  [semi  and  tertian.'] 
An  ague  compounded  of  a  tertian  and  a 
quotidian.  BaiJey. 

The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year 
are  tertians,  umitertiaiUf  and  some  quartans. 

Jrhitttmat. 

Se^mitone.  «.  5.  [semitofif  Fr.]  In  mil- 
sick,  one  of  the  degrees  of  concinuoiis 
intervals  of  concords.  Bailey. 

Semivo'wel.  If.  /.  [semi  and  'oovjel.J  A 
consonant  which  makes  an  imperfect 
sound,  or  does  not  demand  a  total  oc- 
.  elusion  of  the  mouth. 

When  Homer  would  represent  anv  agreeable 
object,  he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowels 
and  most  flowing  scmhrarvels.  Brotmt. 

Se'mpervive.  If.  J.  [semper  and  vivtut. 
Lat.  that  is,  always  alive.]  A  plant. 

The  greater  iempervivo  will  put  out  brandies 
two  or  three  years ;  but  they  wrap  the  root  hi 
an  oil-doth  once  in  half  a  year.  Baeom. 

SempitE'rnal.  adj.  [sempiterxe/f  Fr. 
sempiternuSf  from  semper  and  seterftusp 
Latin.] 

z.  Eternal  in  futurity ;  having  beginnings 
but  no  end. 

7*hose,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  t» 
be  eternal,  a  parte  ante,  are  not  contented  to 
suppose  it  to  be  sempiternal^  or  eternal  j  parte 
post;  but  will  carry  up  the  creation  of  the  worU 
to  an  immense  antiquity.  Halt.. 

%.  In  poetry  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 
Should  we  the  long-depending  scale  ascend 
Of  sons  and  fathers,  will  it  never  end  f 
If 't  will,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run 
To  some  one  man  whose  being  ne'er  begun ; 

.    If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal^  why* 

Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die  i  Blathmare. 

Sempite'rnity.  If.  s.  [sempiternitasp 
L;»t.]  Future  duration  without  end. 

The  future  eternitv  or  sempiternity  of  th« 
world  being  admitted,  though  the  eternity  #^<ir<# 
ante  be,denied,  there  will  he  a  future  inhnity  for 
the  emiuutioQ  of  the  divine  goodness.       Madtm 
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waaun  whose  business  is  to  sew ;  a 
troman  who  liYes  by  her  needle. 

Tut)  bandred  tamstrtstet  were  employed  to 
■nice  me  shins,  and  Unen  fnr  bed  and  uble, 
«luch  thcY  were  fbrced  to  quik  together  in  se- 
vcralfbUs.  G«/rr«#r. 

The  tuck'd-up  temstras  walks  with  hastv 
strides.  £ii^. 

^^'nKKy,adj.  IsenariuSf  setUf  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  number  six ;  containing 
six. 
9E7CATE.  «.  i.  [/«««/«/,  LsLUsenaif  Fr.] 
An  assembly  of  counsellors ;  ^  body  of 
men  set  apait  to  consult  for  the  publick 
good. 

We  debase 
The  naturt  of  oar  scats,  which  will  in  time 

break  ope 
The  locks  o*  tb*  igmatef  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eadea.  Sbahpeart, 

There  tAey  shaD  found 
Their  got emmem*  and  their  great  temMU  chuse. 

Mittom, 
Ue  had  not  us*d  excursions,  spears,  or  darts, 
Bot  counsel,  order,  and  such  aged  aru ; 
Wluch  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd,  ^ 
Hie  stuaUt  name  our  council  had  not  oin'd. 

l)emham, 
OsDus  was  «elcom*d  to  the  sacred  strand. 
The  tautf  rising  to  salute  their  guest.  Drydm. 
St'HATEHOUse.  n.  J.  S^scnate  and  bouse,'] 
Place  of  publick  council 


The  nob£es  in  peat  earnestness  are  going 
is  come. 
Sbahptan, 


AH  to  the 


ies  m  great  < 


some  news  is  come. 


.Si'WATOR.  M.  /.  [senator f  Lat.  senatewTf 
Fr.]  A  publick  counsellor. 

Most  unwise  patricians. 
Too  grave  but  reckless  stiuiUrs»       Stshfuwe* 

As  if  to  er'ry  £op  it  might  belong, 
like  uMotm-f,  to  censure,  right  or  wrong. 

Grativille, 
SciTATo'ai  AL. )  aJJ,  Ijevatoriujf  Latin  ; 
Se  M  A  T  o'ft  I A  N .  >      setmiorJaly  senatorien^ 
Fr.]    Belonging  to  senators;  befitting 
senators. 
Ta  SEND.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  sent. 
[sanJgan,  Oothick ;   fcnban,  Saxon; 
senden^  Dutch.] 
X.  To  dispatch  from  one  place  to  another : 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 
He  Mtt  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.  Esther, 
His  dtiscns  stmt  a  message  after  him,  saying. 
We  wS  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  Ms,Luke. 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sotdoim  amoqg  them,  which  have  fiaw*d  the 

heart 
Of  sU  their  k>yakies.  Sbahsttare. 

My  oveishadowiog  ^irit  and  might  with  thee 
IWaloi^.  MiUm. 

To  remove  him  I  decree. 
And  /<Whim  from  the  garden  forth  to  tiU 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Miltmu 
Ha  wounded  men  he  first  senit  off  to  shore. 

Dryden, 

Servants,  Me«t  on  messages,  ray  out  somewhat 

longer  than  the  message  requires.  Swifl, 

».  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 

act. 

1  hwe  not «««/  thcs«  prophets,  yet  they  ran. 

Jercmiaht 


SEN 

But  first,  whom  shaU  we  setiJ 
In  search  of  thii  new  ^orld  ?  Here  he  had  nc€i 
All  drcumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Ch(MCe  in  our  sutTf  age ;  for  oti  whom  we  teini 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies.  Afik, 

3.  To  transmit  by  another ;  not  to  bring. 

They  semt  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of 
BamaMs.  Attt* 

4.  To  dismiss  another  as  agent;  not  to  go. 

^  God  wiH  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  mett 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse. 
Thither  will  soul  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Miltm* 

5.  To  grant  as  from  a  distant  place ;  as,  if 
God  senJ  life. 

I  pray  thee  setid  me  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  unto  my  master.  Genetu* 

0  tend  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth ;  let  them 
lead  me.  Ftmtmu. 

6.  To  inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

^  The  Lord  shall  ttmd  upon  thee  curnng,  Tcxa- 
tion,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  settest  tfaino 
hand  unto.  DeuUrwmmy 

7.  To  emit ;  to  immit ;  to  produce. 

The  vrater  temdi  forth  plants  that  lunre  no 
roots  fixed  in  the  bottom,  bemg  almost  but 
leaves.  Bacm. 

The  senses/AM/in  only  the  influxes  of  material 
things,  and  the  ima|pnation  and  memory  present 
only  their  pictures  or  images,  when  the  objects 
themselves  are  absent.  Cbcfm. 

t.  To  diffuse  ;  to  propaeate. 
'^   Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighb'ringhilb 
Aereal  music  send,  M'dtmm 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round : 
The  dreadful  ngnal  all  tne  rocks  rebound. 
And  through  tlr  Achaian  cities  stnd  the  sound. 

9.  To  let  fly ;  to  cast  or  shoot. 

To  Sekd.v.  If. 

I.  To  dispatch  a  message. 

1  have  made  bold  to  send  in  to  your  wife : 
My  suit  is  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access.  SbaksptMrem 

This  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away 
myhead.  ^  Kinpfk 

They  could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reform* 
ation  in  church  and  sute,  till  those  votes  were 
utterly  abolished ;  therefore  they  sent  the  samo 
day  again  to  the  king.  CUrttuhm* 

g(.  To  sEND/or.  To  require  by  message  to 
come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

Go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  set  the 
l^ace ;  and  then  you  may  and  fw  your  sick, 
which  bring  on  bnd.  '  B<um, 

He  sent  f&r  me ;  and,  while  I  rais'd  his  head. 
He  threw  bis  aged  arms  about  my  neck. 
And,  seeing  that  I  wept,  he  press*d  me  close. 

Drydm, 

Se^nder.  If.  s.  [from  send^l    He  that 
sends. 

This  was  a  merry  message. 
—We  hope  to  make  the  sendtr  Mush  at  it. 

BUkipeort. 
Love  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great /Mirr  turns  a  sour  offence. 

Best  with  the  best,  the  tender^  not  the  sent. 

MiitM. 

Sene'scence.  If.  /.  [senescoy  Lat.]    The 
state  of  prowing  old ;  drcay  by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  fontmue  in  the 
ttau  wherehi  they  now  are,  without  the  leaiK 
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r  at  decay ;  without  jarrulg>  difor^er,  of 
mvation  of  one  another.  ff^^uhosnf, 

Se'neschal.  n.  J.  IscfKschalf  Fr.  of  un- 
certain original^ 
X.  One  who  had  in  great  houses  the  care 
of  feasts  or  domestick  ceremonies. 

John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  under  hu  seal  of 
trmf  >  made  lir  John  Arundel,  of  Trerice,  *«icr- 
gbal  of  his  household)  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Carew, 
Marshall'd  feastt 
8ervM  up  in  haU  with  sewers  and  tenesebaiss 
The  skill  of  artifice,  or  office,  mean !      Milioiu 

The  tmeichal  rebuk'd,  in  haste  withdrew ; 
"Vrith  equal  haste  a  memal  train  pursue.    Pof4k 
s.  It  afterward,  came  to  signify  other  of- 
fices. 
Se'k  g  r  e  e  k .  IV.  /.  [sidum.']    A  plant. 
Sft'N  I LE.  adj.  Isettiiuf  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
old  age ;  consequent  on  old  age. 

My  green  youth  made  me  very  unripe  for  m 
task  of  that  nature,  whose  difficulty  requires  thAt 
it  diould  be  handled  by  a  person  in  whom  na- 
ture»  education,  and  time,  have  happily  matched 
-«  sgai/e  RViturity  of  judgment  with  youthful  vi- 
gour of  fancy.  BfyU* 
SE'NIOR.w.  /.  isenien  Lat.] 
X.  One  older  than  another ;  one  who,  on 
account  of  longer  tiine»  has  some  supe- 
riority. 

How  can  you  admit  your  senUrs  to  the  examm- 
stioo  or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  in- 
ferior in  office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also? 

a.  An  aged  person. 

A  jcttier  of  the  pkice*replies. 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.    DryJen. 
Senio'rity.*  n,  i.  [from  /^«wr.]    Elder- 
ship ;  priority  of  birth. 

As  in  insurrections  the  rii^leader  is  looked  on 
with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  m  this  case,  the  first 
provoker  has,  by  his  semiorih  and  primogeniture, 
a  double  portion  of  the  guilt.  Go*.  oftbeT^n^^ 
He  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Ulysses  might 
be  consigned  to  his  care  by  the  right  due  to  his 
tenhrity,  Broome, 

Si^'NNA.  If.  /.  [sena^  Lat.]    A  physical 

tife.  Miiier, 

What  rhubarb,  /m^a,  or  what  purgative  drug, 

Would  scour  these  English  hence?    Sbakspeare* 

Senna  tree  b  of  two  sorU :  the  bastard  schho^ 

'  and  the  scorpion  senita ;  both  which  yield  a  plea- 

'     sant  leaf  and  flower.  Mortimer, 

JSl'n n  I g ht.  ».  /.  [contracted  from  seven- 

-  night*']    The  space  of  seven  nights  and 

days ;  a  week.    See  Fortnight. 

If  mention  is  made#  on  Monday,  of 
Thursday  sennight^  the  Thursday  that 
follows  the  next  Thursday  is  meant. 

Time  trots  hard  with  a  ^oung  maid  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 
solemnized  :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  uti/i/£bff 
time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
aeven  years.  Sbghfemre, 

S  b  N  o'c  L  L  A  R.  adj.  [sent  and  deulusf  Lat.] 
Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocu- 

lar,  and  some  setiocular.  Derbam, 

SEN'S a't ION.  «.  J.  [senjationf  Fr.  sensation 

school  Lat.]  Perception  by  means  of  the 

SeilHCt.  ^ 

Eiversity  of  constitution,  or  other  circum- 
staiKfi.  vary  xhtn/ucUions i  and  to  them  of  Java 
pc^^/ei  is  culd.  GlanvitU, 
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The  brain,  distempered  by  t  cold,  beating 
against  the  root  o^  the  auditory  nerve,  and  pro- 
tracted to  the  tympanum^  causes  the  temsmtiom  of 
noise.  Harwf* 

This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have* 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived 
by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  tensatiom, 

£^be» 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  smrow  give  us 

more  vigorous  seiuatioms  of  pain  ot  pleasure  than 

-at  any  ^er  time.  ^      Addhom* 

Tne  happiest,  upon  a  fair  estimate,  have 

stronger /Mitf^HMOt  pain  than  pleasure.  ^4»f^#^ 

SENSE.  «.  i.  Isensy  Fr.  sensus^  Lat.] 
I.  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external 
objects  are  perceived ;  the  sights  touchy 
hearing,  smellt  taste. 
The  ppw'r  is  temseg  wluch  ^rom  abroad  doth 
bring 
The  colour,  taste^  and  touch,  and  scent,  and 
sound. 
The  quantity  and  shape  of  ev'ry  thing 
Within  earth's  centre  or  heav*n*s  circle  found  s 

•And  though  things  sensible  be  numberlesst 
But  only  five  the  seme**  organs  be ; 

And  in  those  five  all  things  theirforms  exprett* 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  iKjw'r  of  seMse  within  a  greater  pow'r,  ^ 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  /rm/s  jpuas; 
But  sits  and  rules  Mrithin  her  private  bowV. 

Both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  faculty 
Ofunse,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  sipeU,  touch, 
taste.  Miltom^ 

Of  the  five  tentee^  two  are  usually  and  most 
properly  called  the  sentes  of  learning,  as  being 
most  capable  of  receiving  communication  <^ 
thought  and  notions  by  selected  signs;  and  these 
are  hearing  and  seeing.  Hoider^ 

a.  Perception  by  the  senses ;  sensation. 

In  a  hving  creature,  though  never  so  grear, 

the  tense  and  the  aflects  of  any  one  part  of  the 

body  instantly  make  a  transcursion  tnroughout 

the  whole.  Jiaeom, 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  then  enly  they 

Should  have  soimd  minds  which  have  their  senses 

sound; 

But  wisdom  ^ows  when  senses  do  decay. 

And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found.  Dalies* 

Such  is  the  mightv  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth  s,  it  leaves  the  tense  behind. 

DryJem. 

3.  Perception  of  intellect ;  apprehension 
of  mind. 

ThisBasilius,  havinj;  the  quick  tense  of  a  lover, 
took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a  se- 
cret reprehension.  Sidney, 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense^ 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far.  JlfirZ/M. 

4.  Sensibility ;  quickness  or  keenness  of 
perception. 

He  should  have  liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  ^nt/r. 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta  en  revenge. 

Sbahpeare* 

5.  Understanding;  soundness  of  faculties; 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senntk. 

Sbaktpeare* 

God  hath  endued  mankind  with  powers  and 

abilities  which  we  call  natural  light  and  reason, 

and  common  sense,  £esUley* 
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There  *s  tomothing  prtvi9fit«v«o  t»  tuu ;  *tit 

Good  wuii  which  oolf  is  the  gift  of  hesvea, 
AsAy  thoorii  no  science,  fiiriy  worth  the  serem 
A  li^t  widiiB  Yourseif  JOM  mutt  peroehre ; 
loses  and  Le  ^6tre  have  it  not  co  pre,   Po^ 

6*  Reason ;  reasonable  meaniog. 
He  nres;  his  words  are  kxMe- 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  siiuef 
Tou  see  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father; 
lint  now  the  wind  is  got  into  his  head. 
And  turns  his  hrains  to  frenzy.  Drydm^ 

7.  Opinion  ;  notion  ;  judgment. 
I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  temtt 
With  freedom,  and,  1  hope,  without  off*ence. 


t.  Consctousnene ;  conviction. 

In  the  due  4tmu  of  my  wmt  of  learning,  I  only 
make  a  confesaon  of  my  own  fritli.       Drydai, 
f  *  Moral  perception. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  widtedness.  u  to  hav« 
no  stve  of  the  most  friendly  office^  VRttrangt. 
xa  Meanings  import. 

In  this  MSM,  to  De  presenred  from  sin  is  not 
impotsible.  HooJker, 

M^  heartv  friends, 
Tou  take  me  m  too  dolorous  a  teiut.Sbakspeare, 
A  haughty  presumption,  that  because  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  in  some  unie  all 
things  are  made  for  man,  that  therefore  they  are 
aoc  made  at  all  for  themsehes.  Mtre. 

All  before  Richard  i.  is  before  time  of  me- 
mory; and  what  is  since  is,  in  a  legal  tmtit 
withm  the  time  of  memory.  H^t. 

In  one  Mtuu  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and 
«hcr  npon  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 

TiUotton, 
When  n  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three 
Mmsesf  and  has  made  a  great  inroad  for  error, 
drop  one  or  two  of  those  itnut,  and  leave  it  only 
•ne  remainingy  and  affix  the  other  seiuei  or  ideas 
10  other  wosds.  H^am. 

Si^NSED./fir/.  [from  jenu^"]  Perceived  by 
the  senses.    Not  in  use. 

Let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  must  needs 
be  so  as  his  individual  senses  represent  them:  is 
he  sure  that  objecu  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others,  tluin  the^  are' by  him  f  And  why  must 
his  sense  be  the  infallible  criterion  f  It  may  be, 
what  is  white  to  us,  is  black  to  negroes.  GlanwUt. 
Se'ns£FUL.  adj.  [from  sense  9xA  fulL'] 
Reasonable  ;  judjcious.    Net  used. 

Men,  otherwise  setueful  and  ingenious,  quote 
such  things  out  of  an  author  as  would  never  pass 
m  conversation.  North, 

Sc'NSfiLRSS.  «i(f.  [from  5^.cf.] 

I.  Wanting  sense ;   wanting  life ;  void  of 
all  life  or  perception. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  1)lood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 

Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk, 
That  through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly 
stunk.  Fairy  Queem. 

The  ears  are  sense/ess  that  should  give  us  hear- 
ing* 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  b  fuUill'd.  $hai* 
You  blocks !  you  worse  than  senseless  things ! 
Sbaks/>eare, 
It  is  as  repugnant  ^o  the  idea  cf  senseless  mat* 
ter,  that  it  should  put  Into  itself  sense,  per- 
ception, and  knowledge/  as  It  is  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  shdbkl  put  into  itself 
greater  angles  thaA  two  right  ones.  Loeke^ 

tt  Unfeeline  ;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senselesi  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sor* 
rows.  Itoyie, 

3.Unrea«onabIe  L  stupid ;  doltish )  blocVltb. 
VOL.  IV. 
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They  would  repent  this  their  semeUsi  per- 
veraeness  when  it  would  be  too  late,  and  whea 
they  found  themselves  under  a  power  that  would 
destroy  them.  Clarendm* 

If  we  be  not  eitremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 
eemeiess,  a  great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sorrow 
than  a  great  trouole  is.  7ayior* 

The  neat  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to 
prove  this,  which  I  believe  no  man  in  the  workl 
wlte  ever  so  senseless  as  to  deny.  TUlotsMt 

3he  saw  her  frvbur  was  misplac'd  ; 
The  fellbws  had  a  wretched  taste : 
She  needs  miist  tell  them  to  theur  fike, 
They  .were  a  senseless  stupid  race.  SHxii/t* 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment ;  contrary 
to  reason. 

It  is  a  sesneUfj  thing,  in  reason,  to  think  that 

one  of  these  interests  can  stand  without  th* 

other,  when,  in  the  very  order  of  natural  causes* 

government  is  preserved  by  religion.         Stab* 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  moiucies,  little  wiser 

than  thev,  destroy  their  young  by  sesueUse  fond* 

oess,  ana  too  much  embracing.  '  Lech* 

^.  Wanting  sensibility ;  wanting  quickness 

or  keenness  of  perception.    Not  in  use. 

To  draw  Mars  like  a  young  Hippolitus,  wtttt 

an  effeminate  countenance,  or  that  hot*spurred 

Harpalice  in  Virgil,  proceedeth  from  a  senseless 

and  over-coki  judgment.  Peeuham* 

6.   Wanting   knowledge  j    uncooscious  : 

with  of. 

The  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep  \ 
His  soul  IS  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep, 
Fatten*d  in  vice ;  so  callous  and  so  gsossi 
He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss.  J)ry4 

Hear  this. 
You  unhous'd,  lawless,  rambling,  libertlncsy 
Senseless  efzuy  charm  in  love,  beyond 
The  prostitution  of  a  common  bed.      $6utberti. 
Se'nselbssly.  adv.  [irom  s^nsehss.l  la 
a  senseless  mapner ;  stupidly;  unreason* 
ably. 

Ifany  one  should  be  found  so  senselesshf  arro- 
gant as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise, 
but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and 
chance,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe 
acted  only  by  that  blind  hap-haaard,  I  shall  leav6 
with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  re* 
buke  of  TuUy.  X^ke. 

Se'nselessness.  «.  s.  [from  sense/ess.1 
FoU^ ;  unreasonableness ;  sturdily  ; 
stupidity. 

Tne  sentelessness  of  the  tradition  of  the  <iroco^ 
dile*s  moving  his  upper  jaw  is  plain,  from  the 
articulation  of  the  occiput  with  the  neck,  and 
the  nether  jaw  with  the  upper.*  Grrur, 

Sewsibi'li  r  Y.  «.  i.  {sensibilHe^  French.] 
I.  Quickness  oC  sensation. 
3.  Quickness  of  perception  ;  delicacy. 
Modesty  b  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feel* 
ing  in  the  soul :  it  is  sucti  an  exquisite  emsibHHf^ 
as  warns  a  woman  to  shun  the  first  appearance 
of  every  thing  hurtful.  ji4ifson, 

Se'nsible.  adj.[s€mibley  Fr.  seasiiis^  Lat.] 
X.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses. 

Would  youi^cambrick  were  as  sensible  a^  yoinr 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

Sbe^speare* 

These  he  thqye  discourses  of  God,  whose  effecu 

•   those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible 

in  their  sensible  natures,  the  leasonable  in  their 

reasonable  soiils.  Retleigk* 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colcnirt,  but  under 

the  noDon  of  some  other  sensliUfyxuytf.Glsvnu. 

a.  Perceptible  by  the  sci^scb. 
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By  reason  man  attainethuato  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  and  are  not  temiikU :  it  resteth, 
therefore^  that  we  search  how  man  attaineth 
onto  the  knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible  as 
are  to  be  known.  Hooker, 

U  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me 

dutch  thee : 
I  have  thee  not,  and  ^et  1  see  thee  still : 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vuion,  umiUU 
To  feeling  as  to  sif^t  ?  Sb^feart. 

The  space  left  and  acquired  in  every  sentihU 
moment  in  such  slow  progressions,  is  to  incon- 
siderable, that  it  cannot  possibly  move  the  sense. 

GUmvUU, 

It  u  manifest  that  the  heavens  are  void  of  all 
stMsUU  resistance,  and  by  consequence  of  all  tem^ 
iiU*  matter.  NrwUm^ 

The  creater  part  of  men  are  no  otherwise 
moved  than  by  sense,  and  have  neither  leisure 
nor  ability  so  to  imorove  their  power  of  re- 
flection as  to  be  capable  of  conceiving  the  divine 
perfecdoM,  without  the  assistance  ctunsibU  ob- 
jects. R*g*rs, 

Air  b  ittuihU  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and 
by  itt  resistance  to  bodies  moved  in  it.  Arbntb, 
J.  Perceived  by  the  mind. 

Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  stripes  in 

publick,  and  the  disgrace  was  more  tensibu  than 

the  pain.  ^  Temple, 

4.  Perceiving  by  either  mind  or,«eQ8es; 

having  perception  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

1  his  mnst  needs  remove 
The /aiM^/^  of  pain.  *  Mihen. 

I  saw  you  in  the  east  at  your  first  arising:  I 
wu  as  soon  eemsihU  as  any  of  that  light,  when 
just  shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  up- 
wards to  the  meridian.  Dryden, 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  because 
he  is  not  temstkle  of  it  in  his  sleep ;  but  I  do  say, 
he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  senslkU  of  it.  Lecke, 

The  versification  is  as  beautiful  as  the  de- 
scription complete ;  evefy  ear  must  be  sensible 
of  it.  Broome, 

^.Having  moral  perception;  having  the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  moral  good 
or  ilU 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  ^uld  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  seal  Sbai, 

6.  Having  quick  intellectual  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected. 

Even  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restnln'd  by  shame,  was  fbrc'd  to  hold  my 
toQgue.  Drydem, 

1*  Convinced ;  persuaded.  A  low  use. 
They  are  ver^  sensible  that  they  had  better 
have  pushed  theur  conquests  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Adriatick ;  for  then  their  territories  would 

•  have  lain  togedier.  Addison, 

8.  In  low  conversation  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  reasonable ;  judicious ;  wise. 
^  r.1  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
anen,  fumiAed  with  matters,  of  fact,  which  hive 
bappiened  within  their  own  knowledge.  Addism, 

Sfi'NsiBLENESS.  »•  s.  [from  semtbleJ] 

I.  Possibility  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 

%.  Actu:d  perception  by  mind  or  body. 

J.  Quickness  of^ perception ;  sensibility. 
The  tensibleness  of  the  eye  renders  it  sucject 
to  pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be-  dressed  whh  sharp 
medicaments.  Sbarp, 

4.  Painful  consciousness. 

There  is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretched 

.    than  rharof  the  senseless  obdurate  sinner,  being 
a  kt&d  of  numbaest  of  loul ;  and,  costiaziwise, 
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this  feeling  and  sensibUness^  and  sorrow  for  n0» 
the  most  vital  quality.  Hmmmomef* 

5.  Judgment ;  reasonableness.  An  use  not 
admitted  but  in  conversation. 

Se'nsibly.  aJv.  [from  sensibU^I 
I.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

He  b  your  brother,  lords  ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you.  Sbak* 

A  sudden  pain  in  my  right  foot  increased  stm^ 
sibjy.  TemfU, 

The  salts  of  human  urine  may,  by  the  violent 
motion  of  the  blood,  be  turned  alkaline,  and  tvcs 
corrosive;  and  so  they  affect  the  filvesofthe 
brain  more  sensibly  than  other  parts.  Arbntbmeti, 

a.  With  perception  of  either  mind  or 
body. 

3.  Externally;  by  impression  on  the  senses. 
That  church  of  Christ,  which  we  pro^rly 
term  his  bodv  mystical,  can  be  but  one;  neitho* 
can  that  one  oe  senJSbly  discerned  by  any,  inas- 
much as  the  parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven 
already  with  Christ.  Htolketm 

4«  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  [In  low  language.]  Judiciously;  rea- 
sonably. 

S e'n  s  I T I V  B.  adj.  Isettsiti/f  Fr.  ]   Having 
sense  or  perception,  but  not  reason. 

Tlie  sensitive  Acuity  may  hare  t  sensitim  knrc 
of  some  sensitive  objects,  which  though  moder- 
ated so  as  not  to  M  into  sin,  yet,  throUch  the 
nature  of  man's  sense,  may  express  itself  mors 
aensitWely  towards  that  inferior  object  than  to- 
wards God :  this  is  a  piece  of  human  frailty. 

ffasnmnnd^ 
All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agi- 
tated  bv  them,  and  because  the  body,  suffers  and 
is  sensibly  altered.  Dryikm. 

Bodies  are  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vegeta- 
tive  soul,  as  plants ;  a  sensitive  soul,  as  animals  ^ 
or  a  rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  nun.       Hsy^ 

Se^nsiti V E  Plant*  n.  s,  [mimosa^  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  which  b  sfasped 
like  a  funnel,  having  many  stamina  in  the  cen-^ 
tre:  these  flowers  are  collected  into  a  nxmd 
head :  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower  rises  the 

Sittillum,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong 
at-jointed  pod,  which  opens  both  ways,  and  ooa» 
tains  in  eacn  partition  one  roundish  seed.  Of 
this  plant  the  humble  pbnts  are  a  species,  which, 
are  so  called,  because,  upon  being  touched,  th* 

{>edicle  of  their  leaves  fails  downward ;  but  the 
eaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  are  only  contracted. 

Miller. 
Vegeubles  have  many  of  them  some  degrees 
of  motion,  and,  upon  the  difllerent  application  of 
other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briddv  alter  their 
figure  and  morbn,  and  so  have  obtained  the 
name  of  sensitive  pLtnts,  from  a  motion  whidi. 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  in  animals 
follows  upon  sensadon.  Locke, 

Whence  does  it  happen  that  the  plant,  which 
well 
We  name  the  sensitive^  should  n)ove  and  feel  I 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  com* 
mand, 
.    And  with  quick  horroi  fly  the  neighb*ring  hand  f 

Prior. 

The  sensitive  plant  is  so  called^,  because,  as  soqn 

as  you  touch  it,  the  leaf  shrinks.        JUTortimerm 

Se's SIT t V Kt Y.  adv,  [from  jensiti'veJ]  I^ 
a  sensitive  manner. 

The  sensitive  faailty,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itseli  naore  sensitively 
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I  Uwuior  ov|€Ct  tllra  towifos  Grod : 
tUi  is  •  )itete  of  fraihy.  Hammamd^ 

S£'NSORr      i   "./[Latio.] 
1.  The  part  wheretbe  senses  transmit  their 
perceptions  to  the  inind ;  the  seat  of 
.•enee. 

Smricual  ipecies,  both  visible  and  audiUe,  will 
work  upon  the  »eiu9r'us,  though  they  move  not 
any  other  body.  Baeom. 

As  sound  in  a  bell,  or  musical  striog,  or  other 
sounding  body,  ia  nothing  but  a  trembling  mo- 
tion, and  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  pro- 
pagated from  the  object,  in  the  ientorium  't  il  a 
Kose  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  sound. 

Nnvton, 
h  not  the  tenttry  of  animals  the  place  to 

•  which  the  sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into 
which  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried 
through  the  nerves  en  the  brain,  that  thereibey 
may  be  perceived  by  tbeir  immediate  presenco 
to  that  substancef  Nen»tom, 

%.  Or^an  of  sensation. 

That  we  aU  have  double  tentorietf  two  eyes» 
two  ears,  is  an  effeaual  confutation  of  this'athe* 
istical  sophism.  BentUy, 

SE'NSUAL.  adj.  [sensuef,  French.] 

1.  Consisting  in  sense  ;    depending   on 
lense ;  affecting  the  senses. , 

Men  in  general  are  too  partial,  in  fiivour  of  a 
lemsva/  appetite,  to  take  notice  of  truth  when 
they  have  found  it.  VEstramge, 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  ditemtwaly  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Pofi* 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses  i  carnal  $  nut  spi- 
ritual. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  pr^er 
ditir  own  private  good  before  all  things,  even 
that  good  which  is  temuai  before  whatsoever  it 
most  divine.  HoUtr^ 

J.  DeYoted  to  sense ;  lewd  ;  luxurious* 
From  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell ; 
The  situualUstf  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest,  incubus.  Milton, 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining 
from  chat  wherein  sensual  men  place  their  fe- 
Ucitjrj  Atterbury, 

St'KsuALiST.  ».  J.  [from  sensuai,']  A 
^mal  persott ;  one  devoted  to  corporal 
pleasures. 

Let  atheists  and  sensMolUts  satisfy  themselres 
at  they  are  able ;  the  former  of  which  will  find, 
that,  as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion 
neither  can  nor  will  lose  hers.  SttUb. 

Si N  s  u  A  'l  I T  Y .  n.  J*,  [from  sensual.  ]  De- 
vofedness  to  the  senses^  addiction  to 
brutal  and  corporal  pleasures. 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  Uood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper *d  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sa$suality*         Sbais^are, 
Kill  not  her  quick'ning  pow'r  with  surfeit- 

*  higs; 

Mar  not  her  sense  with  semsuaitty : 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things ; 
Make  oot  her  free-will  slave  to  vanity.  Dames. 

Setumalhy  is  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one 
at  it  is.  Swth, 

Vttty  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  af- 
haJooM  tainted  by  any  sensymlity^  and  diverted 
from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  com- 
fort and  delight  of  their  whole  beings.  Addison, 

Impure  and  tu^tal  sensuality  was  too  much 
coofinned  by  the  religion  of  those  countries, 
wh«t  «Tea  Venus  and  Bacchus  had  thehr  tern* 
fh^  .       BenOey, 


S    E]^ 

Ta  Sb'nsualizb.  v.  a,  [A-om  iensmi.l 
To  iink  to  sensual  pleasttrit  \  to  de- 
grade the  mind  into  subjcctioD  to  the 
senses. 

Not  to  suffer  ask^t  self  to  be  tensuqlimedhf 
pleasures,  like  those  who  were  changed  into 
brutes  by  Circe.  I*9fie. 

S  t^N  s  u  A  L  L  Y .  adv,  [fr6m  sensual,']  la  a 
sensual  manner. 

Ss^Nsuous.  adj.  [from  jense*']   Tender; 

pathetick ;  full  of  passion.   Not  in  use. 

To  this  poetrt  would  be  made  precedent,  as 

being  less  subtile  and  fine;  but  more  nmnle» 

sensntnsi  and  passionate.  Miltam* 

Sent.  The  participle  passive  of  send. 
I  make  a  decree  that  all  Israel  ro  with  thee  ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king.     Bxra. 

SE'NTENCE.  n.  s.  {sentence,  Fr.  jenUntmp 

Latin.] 
X.  Determination  or  decisioDy  as  of  a  Judge 
-    civil  or  criminal. 

The  nile  of  voluntary,  igenta  on  terth  is  &• 
sentenu  that  reason  giveth,  concerning  the  good* 
tiess  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.  Hooher* 

If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven,  that  so 
pronounceth  of  them,  neither  sentence  ef  mta 
grounded  upon  such  nunifest  and  clear  proo^ 
that  they,  m  whose  hands  it  b  to  alter  them, 
may  likewise  infallibly,  even  in  heart  and  con* 
science,  jud^e  them  so ;  upon^  necessity  to  urgo 
alteration,  is  to  trouble  anid  disturb  without  ne- 
cessity. Meeker* 

How  will  I  gWe  sentmcedyiaA  riitTtuJereneiahm 

If  matter  of  faa  breaks  out  vrith  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why,  still  there  are  other 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply,  before  tc 
will  be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a 
condemn'mg  sentence,  Smiikm 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  LutherV  works,  thaf 
by  them  we  may  pass  sintenee  upon  his  doctrines. 

Jlttetbessry^ 

%.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  condemnatioa 
pronounced  by  theilidge;  doom. 

By  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes^ 
the  evidence  must  be  fliU  SUd  clear ;  and  if  so» 
where  one  man's  life  is  in  quesdon,  what  sar 
we  to  a  war,  which  is  ever  the  sentence  oi  deatn 
upon  many  ?  Bacm. 

What  rests  but  that  the  moital  senteme  pass  I 

Mitton. 

3.  A  maxim  i  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  instru<^ioa 
couched  in  a  fiew  words.  Broeme. 

4.  A  short  paragraj^h ;  a  period  in  writine. 

An  excel!  eht  spirit,  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  shewing  of  hard  /oiAni^/,  were  found  in 
Danie^  Daniel. 

To  S e'n  T  E  Nc  z.'v.a.  \senteneieri  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  the  list  judgment  on  any  onct 

After  this  cold  consid'rance,  sentence  roe; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  s|)eak  in  your  state, 
Wlxat  I  nave  done  that  misbecame  Qiv  pbce. 

SMsfeare» 

Came  tlie  miM  judge  and  intercessor  both. 
To  senUnce  m3LXk.  Milton^  • 

2.  To  condemn;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

Could  Jtj}at  decree  frotfi  our  brother  come  f 
Nature  h'erself  is  senttnc*d  in  your  doom : 
Piety  is  no  more.  thyden^ 

Idleness,  sentenced  hy  yht  deeurions,  wupu^ 
nisbed  by  so  many  stripes.  7empU* 

SevtentioSity.ii  s^iitattksentfnthiii^ 
Comprebcntiion  in  a  sentence. 
Vulgar  pitcflptt  in  kooralBty  cany  wicl^  tbtm 
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ttothfaif  A99%  tbt  line,  or  bt]reii4  tlM  numpo^ 
ntj  ittiUntmhy  of  common  conceia  with  us. 

Brtom, 
Sektb^ntious.  adj.  [stntenciemxtVx.ixKjm 

s.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms^  and 
maxims,  short  and  energetick. 
He  it  very  swift  tod  smitmiUut,    SMspimrt* 
Eyes  tte  vocal,  tears  have  tongues : 
SuftttOiotu  showers !  O  let  them  fall ! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetoricaL  Crmthttw, 

Eloquence,  widi  all  her  pomp  an4  charms, 
Forttold  us  useful  and  ttmUutmu  truths.  IVmiUr, 

How  he  apes  his  sire. 
Ambitiously  imUM/MKr/  Addhm. 

%,  Comprising  sentences, 


Thrraaking  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  re- 
nuking  much  room,  put  men  vst  uoon  conuact* 
ittg  them,  as  by  the  most  andem  Egyptian  mo- 
numents it  appears  they  did :  next,  instead  of 
fgnteiitioM*  marks,  to  think  of  verbal,  such  as  the 
Chinese  still  retain.  ,  Crtto. 

Sente^ntiously.  adm,  [from  senten- 
Horn.']  In  short  sentences ;  with  striking 
brevity. 

They  describe  her  in  part  finely  and  ele- 
gantly, aqd  in  part  gravely  and  stntaiiwsly:  they 
say,  look  how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many 
eyes  ihe  hath  underneath.  Bacm, 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  judgment  attOtntiHtslj^ 
to  give  it  more  weight.  Bnome, 

Iente^ntiousness.  «•  J.  [from  sentett' 
tioiu.^  Pithiness  of  sentences;  brevity 
with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  teif 
Utdkmiimt  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes  to 
be  suitable  to  t  trwedy.  DrytUm, 

Se'nteey.  If.  i.  [This  is  commonly  writ- 
ten sentry t  corrupted  from  sentineL']  One 
who  is  set  to  watch  in  a  garrison,  or  in 
the  outlines  of  an  army. 

What  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
iBulBce,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Thiough  the  strict  tmUrwt  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ?  Milton. 

-Se'mtibnt.  adj.  ^sentUtUf  Lat.]  Pcrceiv- 
ingl  having  perception. 

Thb  acting  of  the  untient  phantasy  is  per- 
formed by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is 
under  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that,  without  any 
formal  syllogism,  presaeth  him  to  eat.  Hmlt. 
Se'mtient,  «.  J.  [from  the  adjective.]  He 
that  has  perception. 

If  the  stidwa  be  carried, >«i«Mi»  «^,  with 
the  body  idioae  motion  it  woidd 'observe,  sup- 
noang  it  regtdar,  the  remove  is  insennble. 

SE'NTIMENT.  «.  /.  [lentimentf  Fr.] 
I.  Hiought ;  notion ;  opinion. 

The  connderation  of  the  reason  why  they  are 
innexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  servmg  to  give 
us  due  mOhmettis  at  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be 
unsoitaUe  to  the  main  end  of  these  enquiries. 

LtcAe, 

Alike  to  council  orth'  assembly  came, 

Wltji  equal  souls  and  seoHmmtt  the  same.  P^. 

d.  The  sense  conddcted  distinctly  from  the 

language  or  things ;  a  striking  sentepce 

in  a  composition. 

Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  con- 
duct of  Cato,  praised  the  ttniimentu       Dtamu* 
Se'^ntinbl.  n.s.l^sentineiUi  Fr.  from  sentio, 
Lat]  One  who  Watches  or  keeps  guard 
to  pctv^  surprise. 


SEP 

NoribUc,  lue  thtt  to  thy  chafgs ; 
Uto  cart^  watdi,  chuse  trusty  stm^lult.  SIm 

CounselVnrt  ara  not  commonly  ao  united,  but 
that  one  counsellor  keepeth  aemthti  over  an- 
other ;  so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  Action 
or  private  ends,  it  commonly  comu  to  the  king*s 
ear.  Ssem. 

Furst,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing 
pow'r, 
Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  itntimeiy 

Being  placM  aloft,  within  the  head*s  high  tow'r; 

And  though  both  see,  yet  both  but  one  thing 

telL  Dmmm* 

Love  to  our  dtadel  resorts. 
Through  those  deceitful  saUyporU ; 
Our  tmtintU  betray  our  forts.  J)tnh0m. 

The  senses  are  situated  in  the  head,  as  saOi- 
luh  in  a  watch-tower,  to  recehre  and  convoy  to 
the  soul  the  impres^ons  of  external  objects.  Jc«y. 

Perhaps  they  had  stntineU  waking  while  they 
slept ;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoidiarUko. 

Se'ntr Y.  II.  J.  [corrupted,  I  believe,  from 

ientinel,'] 
I.  A  watch ;  a  sentinel ;  one  who  watches 
in  a  garrison,  or  army,  to  keep  them 
frx>m  surprise. 

IfIdosend,disMitch 
Those  smtritt  to  our  aid}  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.  SAmitf^tartk 

The  youth  of  hell  strict  guard  may  keep. 
And  set  their  smtries  to  the  utmost  deepLi7i3i/. 
One  goose  they  had,  't  wasall  they  could  allow, 
A  wakeful  ffntiy^nnd  on  duty  now.      Jhryidt. 

a.  Guard ;  watch  \  the  duty  of  a  seotineL 
Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  deep, 
0*er  my  slumbers  tniry  keep ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes,  t 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  doee.  JUrvtnt. 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brothtir, 
sleep. 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  smOrj  keep.  Diryi, 

Separabi'lity.  «.  J.  [from  separahlt,' 
The  quality  of  admitting  disunion  r 
dtscerption. 

SeparMUy  is  the  greatest  argument  of  r 

distinction.  GUmvi 

The  greatest  argument  of  real  distinctia 

sepmrabitity^  and  actual  separation ;  for  not! 

can  be  separated  from  itself.  JVa 

Se'parablk.  adj.  [separable^  Ff.  sep4 
hiiUi  Lat.  from  separaU,^ 

I.  Susceptive  of  disimion  ^  discerptibl 

The  mfuaions  and  decoctions  of  plants 

tain  the  most  separaUt  parts  of  the  plantS| 

convey  not  only  their  nutritious  but  medi 

qualiues  into  the  blood.      ^  Arita 

%.  Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  so 
thing:  with/r»»i. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  thisfartherat 
ment,  that  though  they  are  both  connderc 
us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  sH 
U§  oat  from  another.  2 

Se'parableness.  «./.  [from  jepara 
C^ableness  of  being  separated. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  xi^ 
kUness  of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold.       a 

To  SEPARATE,  a;,  a.  [uparo,  Lat 

parert  Fr] 
I.  To  break ;  to  divide  into  parts. 
%.  To  disunite  ;  to  disjoin, 
ni  to  England. 
To  Ireland,  I :  our  Mparatti  fortuS 
Skull  keep  us  both  thesaferr  SUlui 
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Katbtr  dun  death,  or  tii^f  thn  teA  mort 

oread, 
Shan  ttfmrgti  us.  Mltom. 

S*  To  Kvcr  from  the  rest. 

Cap  a  bodj  be  inflammable,  from  wWdi  it 

JouW  punle  a  chymiit  toi^^olv  an  ioflaroma- 

hie  wpiadiciit  r  .^^Wr. 

Death  from  tin  no  power  can  #^aratfr.  UStt, 

4*  To  set  apart ;  to  segrmte. 

Sipmrmit  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 

whcreunto  I  have  called  them.  Aeu. 

DtM  stparatii  to  the  service  thoae  who 

should  pro^esy.  1  ChrmieUs. 

5.  To  withdraw. 

&^«ritf/ thyself  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take 
the  left,  I  wiU  go  to  the  right.  Gtmsu. 

Tq  Se'parate.  v.  n.  To  part;  to  be  di»- 
united. 

^hen  there  was  not  room  enough  far  their 
herds  to  feed,  they  by  consent  it^ratfJ,  and  en- 
laiged  their  pasture.  L^eJk,. 

St^AR  ATE.  aJj,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Divided  from  the  rcrt  j  parted  horn 
another. 

T  were  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch, 
whose  pieces  were  never  $»p«rau  one  fixxn  an- 
other, nor  ever  in  any  other  form.         Bwnet, 
s.  Disjoined ;  Withdrawn. 

Eve  stp^ratt  he  wish'd.  Afi//M, 

3.  Secret ;  secluded. 

In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A/|^'ra<#grove.  liryJtn. 

4'  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  disengaged 
from  corporeal  nature.  An  cmphatical 
tense. 

Whatever  ideas  the  msnd  can  recehre  and 
contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can 
retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  < 
the  soul,  or  any  iefaraU  spirit,  will  have  but 
htde  advaBtage  by  thinkin|.  Loe». 

Sli'PARATELY.  odv.  [from  Separate,'^ 
Apart;  singly ;  not  in  union ;  distinctly; 
particularly. 

It  b  of  sis^uhr  use  to  princes,  if  they  take 
me  Mmioas  of  theur  council,  both  ttpmrmtely  and 
to|ether ;  for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but 
opinion  before  others  is  more  reserved,  Bmc^m, 
If  you  admit  of  many  figures,  conceive  the 
whole  together,  and  not  every  thing  sepmr^ady 
and  in  particular.  Drydm. 

Se'parateness.  n.  /.  [from  separated] 

The  state  of  being  separate. 
Sbpara'tiom.  If.  i.  lieparatio^  Lat.  /r- 

paraticBf  Fr.  from  separate.] 
I.  The  act  of  separating ;  disjunction. 
They  have  a  dark  opinion,  that  the  soul  doth 
five  after  the  tepurmiitt  from  the  body.    AUot. 
Askj  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally  united  to  that 
which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  our- 
selves^ but  }XfoasipmrmtUH  from  the  vitsl  unbn, 
by  which  that  consciousnen  is  communicated, 
that,  which  a  moment  since  was  pan  of  our- 
selves, is  now  no  more  sa  Loch, 
1  The  state  of  being  separate ;  disunion. 
As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  nark  of 
t^ratum^  so  the  being  of  one  knguage  was  a 
^ark  of  union.                                        Satoa. 
3- The  chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of 
disuniting  things  mingled. 

A  fifUentfa  nart  of  silver,  incorporated  with 
|pld,  win  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  «#• 
#Jv^Mei  unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of 
HMr,  which  it  th«  last  rcfogt  ip  itpanaioM*. 
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4*  Ditorce  i  di^anctioii  fkxnn  A  tturried 

•ute. 

Did  yoa  Bot  heir 
A  busztng  off  siparMtim 
Between  the  king  and  Cath'rine  F    Sb^hptff* 

Se'paratist.  «.  s.  [separaHstii  Fr.  from 

I  separated]  One  who  diTides  frrom  the 
cnurch  ;  a  schismatick  ;  a  seceder. 

The  anabaptists,  stparstuUt  and  sectaries  t*» 
neu  are  foil  of  Khism,  and  inconsistent  with 
monarchy.  £ofm* 

Our  inodem  sgparatuis  pronounce  all  those 
heretical,  or  carnal,  from  whom  they  have  with- 
drawn. /)«tf«>  4^'*^* 
Says  the  stparatui,  if  those  who  have  xht  rult 
over  you  should  coounand  you  any  thing  about 
church  ailkirs,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to 
obey  them.  Stitb, 

Separa^tor.  ».  i.  [frx>m  jeparate,}  One 
who  divides ;  a  divider. 

SE^PARATORV.a^'.[from/i^r»/«.]Used 
in  separation. 

The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is 
the  system  of  the  guts,Driiere  the  lacteals  are  the 
emissary  vessels,  or  tepsratory  ducts.      Chtyne. 

SB'FiLiBLR.adj.  [/45^*e,  Lat.]  That  may 
be  buried.  JMlty. 

Sfi^PiMBNT.jT./.  Isepimentumt  Lat.]  A 
hedge ;  a  fence.  Baiiey* 

Sbposi'tion.ii.  J.  [sepenof  Lat.]  The  act 
of  setting  apart ;  segregation. 

Sept.  ».  j.  {septum^  Lat.J  A  clan;  a  race; 
a  familjr ;  a  generation.  A  word  used 
only  with  regard  or  allusion  to  Ireland^ 
and,  I  suppose,  Iruh. 

This  judge,  being  the  lord's  brehon,a(9udgeth 
a  betur  share  unto  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the 
head  of  that  sept^  and  also  unto  himself  for  his 
Judgment  a  greater  portion,  than  unto  the  plains 
tiffi.  Sptnttr^ 

The  English  forces  were  ever  too  weak  tP 
subdue  so  many  warlike  nations,  or  /i^/,  of  the 
Irish,  as  did  possess  this  island.  Ihvia, 

The  true  and  ancient  Russbns,  a  npi  whom 
he  had  met  with  in  one- of  the  provtbces  of  that 
vast  empire,  were  white  like  the  Danes.  B^* 

Septa^kcular.  atij,  [septem  and  angulus^ 
Lat.]  Having  seven  comec?  or  sides. 

Septr^mber.  n.  j.  [Lat.  Septembrtf  ]?r.] 
The  ninth  month  of  the  year ;  the  se* 
venth  from  March. 

Septtwtber  hath  his  name  as  being  the  seventh 
month  from  March  :  he  is  drawn  with  a  merry 
and  cheerfol  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe. 

Se'ptenary.  adj.  l^septtnarim^  Latin.) 
Consisting  of  seven. 

Every  controversy  has  seven  qMeStions  belong- 
ing to  it ;  thouah  the  order  of  nature  seems  too 
much  neriectea  by  a  confinement  to  this  'fptti^ 
mry  number.  fra//#. 

Se PT B^N  A R Y.  sr.  /.  The  number  seven. 
The  4ays  of  men  are  cast  up  by  Mptnariet^ 
and  every  seventh  year  conceived  to  carry  som« 
altering  character  m  umper  of  mind  or  body. 

Brvumm 

These  constitutioosof  Moste,  that  proceed  so 

much  upon  a  sutetiary^  or  number  of  seven,  hav« 

no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.     BtmtL 

t^EPTE'ssiAUadj.  [j<//wwfM,  Lat.] 

z.  Lasting  seven  years. 

a.  Happenitig  once  in  seven  fears. 

Bemg  oQce  dispspsed  with  f«or  his  npftntthi 
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«idk.  hy  t  Wy  ioftnimefit  from  Fetfop^bKs,  he 
r«KMVM  to  govern  them  hy  subaltern  ministers. 

Ifevftl. 
SEPTBfNTRION.  «.  j.    [Fr.  septentrio^ 
J^.]  The  north. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  sgptentrioit,    Shahptare, 
Septe'ntrion.       >  adj.  \^septentrionaiiSf 
SEPTfe'NTRioNAL.j     Lat.  scptenttional^ 
Fr.]  Northern. 

Back*d  with  a  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screen'd  the  i^i^its  dfth'  earth  and  seats  of 

men 
From  cold  t^tntrkm  blasts.  MUtom* 

If  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain. 
Or  blast  stptentrtoMol  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoaky  mists  and  vapours  damp, 
Thed  woe  to  mortals.  Fbiiips, 

SSPTENTRIOVA'LITY.lf./.  [ivom  Septett' 

trsona/.']  Northerliness. 

Septe'ntrionally.  adv*  [from  jeptett' 
triofta/.']  Toward  the  north ;  northerly. 
If  they  be  powerfully  excited,  and  equally  let 
fill,  they  commonly  sink  down,  and  break  the 
water,  at  that  extreme  whereat  they  were  *tp» 
UMtrlonally  excited.  Bmim, 

To  SEPTk'NTRIOKATE.  V.  Jf.  [fiom /r/- 

tentrioj  Lat.]    To  tcod  northerly. 

Steel  and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, ttptentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  austral* 
!se  9t  another.  Brrum. 

S  E'  p  1 1  c  A  L  •  adj.  [<m^in}>;.^  Having  power 
to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

As  a  stpthaf  medicine,  Galen  commended  the 
tshey  of  a  salamander.  Brt/vtm, 

8b  PT I L  a'  r  E  R  A  L.  adj,  [septem  and  laterist 
J^at.]  Having  seven  sides. 

Bv  an  equal  inte^al  they  make  seven  triangles, 

the  oases  whereof  are  the  seven  sides  of  a  septic 

lateral  figure,  described  within  a  circle.  Brown, 

Jeptua'genary.   adj»  [scptuagenar'mSf 

Lat.  jeptuagenairei  Fr.]     Consisting  of 

^     srfentT. 

Tlie  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 
l^cstor,  cannot  aA>rd  a  reasonable  encourage- 
ineot  beyond  Moses's  ^eptuagtnary  determina- 
tioii,    *  '  Brwon. 

8f  P*ruAGE'siMAL.   adj,   [septuagesimtut 
Lat.]  Consisting  of  scvtnty. 

In  our  abridged  and  septuagesimai  age,  it  is  very 
rare  to  behold  the  fourth  generation.  Brown, 
Se'ptuagint,  If.  s.  \  jcptuAginta,  Latip.] 
fhc  oldGrcck  version  of  the  OldTcsta- 
ineoty  so  called  as  being  supposed  the 
w<>rk  of  seventy-two  interpreters. 

Which  way  soever  you  try,  yon  shall  find  the 

prodocs  great  enough  tor  the  extent  of  this  earth; 

and  if  you  follow  the  stptuagint  chronology,  it 

will  still  be  fu  higher.  Burnet, 

Se'ptuple.  adj.  [^septupUxt  Lat.]  Seven 

times  as  muc^.    A  technical  term. 
Sepu'lchral. adj,  [upu/eralj  Fr.  stpu/* 
ebraluf  from  sepulchrum^  Lat.]  Relating 
to  burial;  relating  to  the  grave  ;  monu- 
mental. 

Whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 
We  like  MtpuUhral  statues  lay ; 

All  day  the  same  our  pcwures  were, 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  dav.  Doint§, 

Mine  eye  hi  th  found  that  s^i  jtpmlcBraJ  rock. 
That  wa«  the  casket  of  heav'n's  richest  store. 

Jifiilsn. 
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gjepulthral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grape. 
Ana  new-year  odes.  Ptp*» 

Se'pui.chre.  n.  s,  [jepulerft  Fr.  seful* 
cbrum,  Lat.]  A  grave  \  a  ton^b. 

To  entail  him  and  's  heirs  unto  the  crown. 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  tepuUbrtf   ShaAjf^ 

Flies  and  spiders  get  a  aepuUbre  in  ambo'. 
more  durable  than  the  monument  and  embehn- 
ingof  any  king.  Baewm. 

There,  where  the  virgin's  son  his  docuioe 
taueht. 
His  miracles,  and  our  redemption  wrought  i 
Where  I,  by  thee  bspir'd,  his  praises  sung. 
And  on  his  sepuUhre  my  cFeiing  huug,  Samdy*. 

Perpetual  lamps  for  many  hundred  years  have 
continued  burning,  without  supply,  in  the  se» 
pu/ehres  c^  tht  undents.  H''iUdns^ 

If  oot  one  common  tepulthre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains. 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join.  Drydem, 

To  St/PULCHRE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
It  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  by 
Sbakspeare zn^ Milton;  on  the  6rr4,  more 
properly,  by  Jonson  and  Prior.] To  bury; 
to  entomb. 

Oo  to  thv  ladjf's  grave,  and  callTier  thence  ; 
Or,  at  the  feast,  in  hers  sepuUhre  tbine.  SbmJisp. 
.     I  am  gl^  to  see  that  time  survive. 
Where  merit  is  not  tepuUbred  alive  ; 
Where  ^ood  men*s  virtues  them  to  hoooui* 

brmg. 
And  not  to  dangers.  Bea  Tmump, 

Thou  so  sepuUbred  in  such  pomp  dost  Be, 
That  kings  (or  such  a  tomb  would' wish  to  die. 

Miltm^ 

Disparted  streatns  shall  from  their  channels  fly. 
And,  deep  surcharg*d,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obscurely  tepuUbred,  Prior, 

Se'pulture.  n,  s,  [jepulturcy  Fr.  sepui" 
turoy  Lat.]  Interment ;  burial. 

That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  chiklreni  was 
turned  into  a  stones  was  nothing  else  but  that 
during  her  life  she  erected  over  Her  sepulture  a 
marble  tomb  of  her  own.  Brtwm, 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare  ; 
With  speed  to  Melesinda  bring,  relief, 
Recal  her  spirits,  and  moderate  her  grief.  Dtyd, 
In  England,  sepulture  or  burial  of  the  dead 
may  be  deferred  and  put  off  for  the  debu  of  the 
peiion  deceased.  Ayiife, 

SfcQ.UA 'Clous,  adj.  [sequaciSf  Lilt. ] 
X.  Following  ;  attendant. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race. 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 
Sequacious  ot  the  lyre ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  brea^  w?s  giv'n. 
An  angel  beard, 
And  straight  appear*d. 

Mistaking  eartn  for  heav'n.  DrjA 

Above  those  superstitious  horrours  that  c 
slave 
The  fond  sequaeious  herd,  to  mystick  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  th*eiflighten*d  f* 
The  glorious  stranger  naiL  Tbiatt 

%,  Ductile;  pliant. 

In  the  |reater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  t 
matter  being  ductile  and  sefuaciaus,  and  obedic 
to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  t 
to  be  drawn,  formed,  or  moulded.  Jt 

Sequa'city.  If.  /.  [from  jcquaXf  Latin 
Dtictility ;  touehness. 

Matter,  witereof  creatures  are  produce^,  hi 
a  closeness,  lentor,  and  sequaeity,  ISdi 

Se^QUEL.  H.  s.  \_seq1uUe9  Fr.  sequela^  tA\ 
X.  Conclusion  j  succeeding  part. 
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tflbck  scandal  or  foul-fac*d  rtproadi 
Attend  tht  se^ttei  of  your  iropootion, 
Your  meer  enforcement  thtU  acquittance  me. 

Shaksp*Mrt» 
Was  he  not  a  man  of  wisdom?  Yes,  but  he  was 
poor:  but  was  he  not  also  successful  ?  True,  but 
siiU  be  was  poor:  arant  tills,  and  you  cannot 
keep  offthat  unavoidable  sequti  in  the  next  verse, 
the  poor  man*s  wisdom  is  despised.  S9utb, 

>.  Consequence;  event. 

Let  any  principal  thing,  u  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  but  once  cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  who 
doth  not  easily  conceive  that  the  seqtttl  thereof 
would  be  ruia  both  to  itsielf  and  whatsoever  de- 
pendeth  on  it  f  H^oktr, 

In  these  he  put  two  weights. 
The  teqtt  I  each  of  parting  and  offight.  MiltoH, 
3.  Consequence  infcned;   consequcniial- 
ness. 

What  seqiuf  is 'there  in  this  argument }  An 
archdeacon  is  the  chief  deacon :  ergo,  he  is  onlv 
a  deacon.  IVbitgifi. 

Se'quence.  If.  /.  [from  seqwr^  Lat.] 

2.  Order  of  succession.  An  elegant  wordy 
but  little  used. 

How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  seqiumtt  and  succession?  Sbaisfeart* 
1.  Series;  arrangement;  method. 

The  cause  proceedeth  from  a  precedent  /«- 
fMMfrt  and  senes  of  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

Se'quent.  aJj.  [je^ttwij,  Latin.] 

I.  Following;  succeeding. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  teq'nent  death, 
II  aU  the  grace  I  beg.  ShoMspemrt, 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation;  and  now  grown 
Subjected  to  a  sequint  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth.  Miltti. 

1.  Consequential. 

Se'quent.  i».  /.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
follower.    Not  in  use. 

Here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of 
the  stranger  queen's,  which  acddentallv  miscar- 
ried. Somkt^are, 

TeSEQUE'STER.  v.  a.   [iequestrer^  Fr. 
secrtitar^  Spanish ;  stqueitroy  low  Lat.] 
x^  To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake 
ofprivacy. 
why  are  you  seqvetUr*i  from  all  your  train  ? 
Sbaksfeare, 
To  the  which  place  a  jwor  uque$Ur*i  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  u'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shahpeare. 

In  shady  bow'r 
More  sacred  and  uqnetUr*d^  though  but  feij^n'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept.  MHt^m, 

Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  all  mv  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless» 
Bctf  me,  oh  bear  me,  to  sequestered  Kenes 
Of  bow*ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens.  Poft, 
%'  To  put  aside  ;  to  remove. 

Akhooch  I  had  wholly  ttquetttred  my  ciyil  af* 
iairs,  yet  I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness, and  conversation  in  bgoks,  what  1  thought 
pertinent  to  this  aifiur.  Bacm, 

3.  To  withdraw ;  to  segregate^i 

A  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  m  joy,  as  de- 
cern being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight 
and  solemnity,  as  being  usedwnen  mm  most 
tefutier  themselves  from  aaion.  Hooker. 

4*  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner 
tp  that  of  others :  asy  hia  annuity  i| 
stftfttepfdXo  pay  bii  crc4i:or|» 
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5.  To  deprive  of  possessioiit* 

It  was  nis  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashio6t 
and  his  French  ragouts,  which  tequetttred  him  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  came  by  his  {wverty  aa  sin- 
fully u  some  usually  do  by  their  riches.    Souibn 

Sbque'strabl«.  adj,  [horn  seqwstrate.'i 

r.  Subject  to  privation. 

a.  Capable  of  separation.  / 

Hartij^om,  and  divers  other  bodies  belonging 
to  the  Viimal  kmgdom,  abound  with  a  d^  un- 
easily aequettraiU  salt.  Boy!*, 

ToSEftVE'sTRATE.  r.  «.  To  sequcBttr; 
to  separate. 

In  general  contagions,  more  perish  for  want  of 
necessaries  than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease^ 
they  being  gequestrated  from  mankind.    Arhuth, 

Seciuestka'tion.  n,  s.  \jequtstr4UiQnt 
French ;  from  sfguejtmtc.j 

1.  Separation ;  retirement. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  ; 
I  never  Doted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  teqytitratwt 
From  open  haunu  and  popularity.    S^hfrare» 

There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude, 
and  a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  nobe 
of  the  world ;  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes 
much  fixt  upon  inferior  objeas.  Soatt, 

2.  Disunion  ;  disjunction. 

llic  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  on^f 
dividing  the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hinder- 
ing  rfest  and  continuity*  without  any  sequestra^ 
tiou  of  elementary  principles.  Boylt^ 

3.  State  of  being  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  begsn  to  reign« 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms, 
I'his  loathsome  sequestrmthm  have  I  had.  Shaks, 

4.  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a 
po  session. 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more 
barren,  the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obliged,  by 
the  caprice  or  pique  of  the  bishop,  to  buiul  upna 
it,  under  pain  of  sequtstratim.  Stv^. 

Sbquestra'tor.  m.  /.  Ihom jequeStraU.] 
One  who  takes  from  a  man  the  profit 
of  his  possefisions. 

I  am  niUen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  m^ 
questrators,  and  they  have  taken  all  from  me. 

Taylor, 

Sera'glio.  If.  /.  [Italian;  perhaps  of  ori-' 
ental  original.   The  g  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
nunciation.]    A  house  of  women  kept 
for  (debauchery. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  bf 
found  in  a  consunt  course  of  well  living,  than  in 
the  voluptuousness  of  a  seraglio,  ^rrin 

Srs'RAPH.  ft.  J.  [ri«1»]  One  of  the 
orders  of  aneels. 

He  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  e%» 
cellency  of  his  nature,  from  the  highest  and  per« 
fectest  of  all  created  beings,  than  the  purest  so* 
raft  is  from  the  most  contemptible  part  of  mat-i 
ter,  and  consequently  must  infinitely  exceed 
what  our  narrow  understandings  can  conceive  of 
him.  Lpehm 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  serafh  that  adores  and  bums.  J*of4, 
Sek  a'phical.  )  4utj,  [i/r0/iv7»f 9 French; 
Sera'phick.    >      from  seraph,^ 
z.  Angelick;  angelical. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  hi 

of  angelical  purity,  of  perfect  mnocence,  and  sg* 

r^fbicml  fervour.  7tf^^l> 

Serapbifk  art^s  and  trophies.  MuUm^ 

a<  Pure ;  refined  fh)m  tcosuality. 
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*T  if  tothe  wdrid  t  lecrec  yet, 
WheAtr  the  nymph,  iotkiit  her  ti|kuh 
TaDu  in  a  hish  rofiiantick  atrain;    ' 
Or  whether  he  at  bat  deaceada 
To  Uke  with  leaa  itrmpbick  eodtk  Swift, 

Si'RAPHiM.  n.s.  [This  is  properly  the 
plural  of  seraph^  and  therefore  cannot 
have  J  added ;  yet,  in  compliance  with 
our  laneuage,  seraMms  is  aometimes 
written  .J  Angeh  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
orders. 

To  thee  cheruhim  and  x^tf/iinv  continually  do 
cry.  Common  Praytr, 

T^en  flew  one  of  the  urajblms  unto  me,  har- 
-  ing  a  live  coal  in  his  hand.  Itaiab, 

Of  urafhim  tnathn  row,  MiltM. 

Sere,  adj,  [r^ajiiany  Saxon,  to  dij.] 
Dry ;  withered;  no  longer  green.  See 
Sear. 

Tht  muses,  that  were  wont  greenjbays  to  wear, 
Ndw  hringen  bitter  elder-branches  ure*  Sfettstr. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  i«rc, 
Ill-fiic*d,  worse  bodied,  shapelea  everv  where{ 
Vitious,  ungentle.  Shah/eart, 

Ere  this  diurnal  star 
l^ave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  #<r/  foment.  AfUtm, 

I'hey  icrt  wood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  pf  latent  fire  from  flintt  provoke. 

On  a  ftre  branch, 
l^ow  bending  to  the  bank,  1  sat  me  down, 
Musing  and  stUl.  JRrwe. 

Sere.  n.  J.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not  the 
etymology,  nor,  except  from  this  pas- 
sage, the  meaning.  Can  it  come,  like 
jjbeerj,  from  rcyjian,  Saxon,  to  cut?] 
CLaw^  talon. 

Two  eagles. 
That,  mounted  on  the  wings,  together  ftill 
Titeir  strokes  extended;  but  arriving  now 
Amidst  ^e  council,  over  every  brow  ^ 

Shook  their  thick  wings,  and  tnreat'ning  death'i 

cold  fears, 
Their  neck5  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager 
iere4'  Chapman, 

Serena^de.  IX.  J.  [^sertnadef  French ; 
urenrntOf  Italian  ;  whence,  in  Milton^ 
^erenate^  from  terentu^  Latin ;  the  lovers 
commonly  attending  their  mistresses  in 
fair  niehts.]  Musick  or  songs  with 
which  Udies  are  entertained  by  their 
lovers  in  the  night. 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  m^.  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  teremate^  whioh  the  starv*d  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fiur ;  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

foolish  fwallow,  what  doit  thou 
80  oft^n  at  my  window  do, 
yrith  thy  tuneless  ttrina4e  f  C&tulty, 

Shall  I  the  neighbours  nightly  rest  invade,   ' 
At  h^  deaf  doors,  with  some  v4e  strenadtt 

Drjim, 
Wm  fimcies  ht  never  should  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  di- 
sturbed honest  people  with  hi/  midnight  tirm^ 
iiM%  when  he  w«s  a  young  feUow.         Addison, 
TISerbna^oe.  v.  a,  [fro«v  th^e  noun.] 
To  entertain  with  nobtumal  musick. 
He  continued  to  strtnade  her  every  |nofUng, 
'    till  the  queeto  was  charmed  w^  his  harmony. 

8ft$taHr. 

SERE'NE.  adj,  Isereijf,  PrpflCh  j  Ureniu, 
latih.]  . 
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I.  Calm ;  pheid ;  quiet. 

Spiriu  live  iosphti^d 
hi  regions  mikl,  of  cahn  and  iar#M  air.    MiiUmh 
The  mooOt^triiH  in  glory,  mounu  the  dtv. 

!•  UnrufBed ;  undisturbed ;  even  of  tem- 
per ;  pcac^ul  or  calm  of  mind ;  show- 
ing a  calm  mind. 

There  wramed  yet  a  creature  might  erea 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  str€n4 
Govern  the  rest.  MiUmtm 

Exciting  them,  by  a  due  remembrance  of  all 
that  is  past,  unto  future  circumspection,  and  a 
iirerne  expectadon  the  future  life.  Grrv^ 

Gutta-SEKE^SA.n.j.  An  obstruction  in 
the  optick  nerve. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain. 
So  thick  a  drop  serau  hath  quench'd  their  orbs.  *: 

Sere'ke.  n.  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
calm  damp  evening. 

Wherever  death  doth  please  t*  appear. 
Seal,  aerencii  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there* 

Bemjomom^^ 
To  Sere'ne.  v.  «..  \,serenerf  Fr.  jerettm^ 

LaUn.] 
J.  To  calm ;  to  quiet. 
%.  To  clear ;  to  brighten.    Not  proper. 
Take  care 
Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  urau,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  FkW^ 

Sere'nelV.  adnf,  [from  sereneJ] 
I.  Calmly;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  ahont  termtU  bright. 

%,  With  unruffled  temper ;  coolhr. 

Whatever  practical  nJe  b  generally  broken, 
cannot  be  supposed  innate ;  K  being  impossible 
that  men  would,  without  shame  or  fear,  confi- 
dently and  serenely  break  a  rule,  wbict)  they 
could  not  but  evidently  know  that  God  had  aet 
up.  Locke. 

The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Sereneh  pleasant,  calmly  fair : 
Soft  feu  her  words  as  flew  the  air.  Frmr, 

Serein ENEss.  n.  /.  [from  serene,']      Se- 
renity. 
Sere'nitude.  n.  s.  [from  jerene.]  Calm- 
ness ;  coolness  of  mind.    Not  in  use. 

From  the  ec^ual  distribution  of  the  pmegma* 

tick  humour  wiU  flow  quietude  and  screnitnde  im 

the  aflfeaions.  IVntton, 

Sere'nitv.  j».  4.  lierenitef  French  ;  frona 

serenusi  Latin.] 
.  z.  Calmness ;  mild  temperature. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  pemtual  equinox,  the 
best  part  of  the  globe  would  be  deaolate ;  and  m 
to  that  litde  that  would  be  inhabited,  there  is  M 
ireason  to  expect  that  it  would  constantly  emoy 
that  admured<alm  and  serenity,  iemueym 

Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  awTcontempbtion  stiH. 

rSmms^ 

a.  Peace ;  ouietness ;  not  disturbance. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded 

a  general  trouble  and  doud  throughout  all  hit 

kingdoms.  Templt, 

3.  Evenness  of  temper ;  coolness  of  mind. 

I  ^nnot  see  how  ^ny  men  diould  ever  trana* 

gress  those  moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  *e» 

renity,  werc  they  innate,  and  itamped  upon  their 

m^nds.  '  fticUt 

Serge.  9./.  lurge^  French ;  seergMt  Span- 

ishi  which  CSvmnnim  deriva    hrn^ 
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4m>Mtf f  Aiabick ;  Skhfi&  ftcm  serget 
Gormaoy  a  mat.]  A  kind  of  wooUen 
doth. 

IV  ttm«  wool  one  intii  U^  into  a  hat,  an- 
«dwr  weatttt  into  doch,  another  into  kert^  or 
#mv,  and  another  into  arraa.  Bsii, 

Te  weavera»att  rour  ilmtllea  ^uow, 
And  bid  broad-dotha  and  ttrgu  grow.        O^y* 

SBKGSANT.  a.  j.  [ser^nty  Fr.  sergentct 
Italian,  from  jervuiUf  Latin.] 

|.  An  officer  whose  buaioeu  it  is  to  ese- 
cute  the  commands  of  magistrates. 

Had  I  but  thne,  aa  this  fell  tirmutfit^  Death* 
It  Kiict  b  his  arrest,  oh !  I  could  telL     Sbahp* 
VHien  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  ttr* 

-pmts,  saying,  Let^these  men  go.  Adu 

i*  A  petty  ofRtrer  in  the  army. 
Thb  is  the  sirfetpitt 
Who  like  agood  and  hardy  aoMier  fought.  SAoM. 

J*  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 
jiKlgc. 

None  should  be  mad^  tetgetmUt  but  such  as 
frobably  might  be  heki  fit  to  be  judges  after- 
wards. Bmc»h, 

f|.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
sertants :  as,  sergeant  ebirurgeon ;  that 
is,  a  chirurgeon  urvant  to  the  king. 

Se'rgeaktry.  «./.  [from  sergeantT] 
Grand  itrvtantrj  is  that  where  one  holdeth 
lands  of  the  king,  by  lervia,  which  he  ought  to 
de  ro  his  own  person  unto  him :  as  to  bear  the 
king's  banner  or  his  spear,  or  to  lead  his  host, 
or  to  be  his  marshal,  or  to  blow  a  horn,  vrhep  he 
sefth  his  enemies  invade  the  land ;  or  to  nnd  a 
man  at  arms  to  fight  withm  the  four  seas,  or  else 
to  do  it  himself;  or  to  bear  the.  king's  sword  be* 
lore  him  at  his  coronation,  or  on  that  day  to  be 
hit  sewer,  cdKer,  butler,  or  chamberlain.  Petit 
ttritatUrj  is  where  a  man  holdeth  land  of  the 
kiug,  to  yield  him  yearly  some  small  thing  to- 
ward his  wars ;  as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow,  kuife, 
spear,  pair  of  gloves  of  mail,  a  pair  of  spurs,  or 
suchlike.  C^wti/. 

Se'rceantship.  n.  j.  [from  sergeant*^ 
The  office  of  a  sergeant 

Se'ries.  h.  I.  Iseriet  Fr.  jerieSf  Latin.] 

i.  Sequence;  order. 

Draw  out  that  antecedent,  by  reflecting  briefly 

rthe  text,  as  it  lies  in  the  4fries  of  the  epi- 

The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot 
supply,  having  destroyed  too  many  letters  to 
Reserve  any  in-iti,  Fw^, 

%•  Succt  ssion ;  course. 

This  is  the  terU*  of  perpeturi  woe. 
Which  thou,  alas !  and  thme  are  born  to  know. 

fiETWDUS.  ad],  [lerieujct  Fr.  jeriuSf  Lat.] 
t.  Grave ;  solemn ;  not  volatile ;  not  light 
of  behaviour. 

Ah !  my  friends!  while  we  laugh,  all  things 
are nirmu  round  about  ua:  Ood  ia  leri^iti,  who 
excrdsetb  patience  towards  ua;  Christ  is  strimt^ 
who  shed  bis  Uood  for  us;  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
•nitut^  who  strivcth  against  the  obstinacy  of  our 
heartt;  the  holy  acrtptures  bring  to  our  eara  the 
most  MTMM  things  in  the  world ;  the  holy  sacra- 
,  Bicntt  represent  the  most  ttrmit  and  awtul  mat- 


ters; the  whole  creation  is  ierhus  in  serving 
God,  and  us ;  all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell  are 
«rSPB|.'  bow  then  can  we  be  gay  ?  To  give  these 
excellent  words  their  fuU  force,  it  should  be 
hoowQ  that  they  came  not  from  the  priesthood, 
W  the  court;  and  from  a  courtier  it  eminent 
fs&glnd  ever  bpastsd*  Ymti, 
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i.  Importafit ;  weighty ;  not  tnfling. 
r  u  hence  to  London  oo  a  terUus  matter. 

There's  nothing  terktu  in  mortalxty ;  ^ 

All  is  but  toys.  SbahpMre* 

Se^Riousxy.  ititf.  [horn serious,']  Grave- 
ly ;  solemnly;  in  earnest;  without  ie* 
vity. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadfol  coush 
deration  to  any  one,  sober  and  in  hb  wits,  to 
think  ierimuly  with  himself,  what  horror  and 
confosion  must  needs  surprise  that  man,  at  the 
last  day  of  account,  who  had  led  bis  whole  lifo 
by  one  rule,  when  Ood  intends  to  judge  him  by 
another.  Sonslm 

All  Uugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind. 
That  thou  could'st  ttrimslj  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths,  and  to  believe  a  God. 

Drydm. 
Justin  Martyr^.  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  and 
Amobius,  tell  uS,  that  this  martyrdoi):!  first  of 
aUmade  them  jm«tf/^  inquisiuve  into  that  reli- 
gion, which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much 
strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay. 
raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared 
in  all  its  terrors.  Addisomm 

Se'riousness.  9.  J.  [from  serlousA    Gra« 
.  vity ;  solemnity  ;  earnest  attention. 
That  spirit  of  religion  and  'tirhwiims  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  pro- 
faneness  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  AtUrittry* 
The  youth  was  r^eived  at  the  door  by  a  aer- 
vant,  wno  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence 
and  serhuificsj  to  a  long  gaUery,  which  was  dark- 
ened at  noon-day.  Ad£sm, 

SeRMOCIN  ACTION.    If.    J.      \_Jerm0cinati09 

Latin.]    The  act  or  practice  of  making 
speeches. 
Sermocina'tor.w.  /.  [sermocinor^  Lat.] 
A  preacher.;  a  speeifh maker. 

These  obstreperous  termodnjtars  make  easy 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Hvwh,, 
Se'kmon.  //.  j.  Sjermw^Yx,  j^rwo,  Lat."] 
A  discourse  of  insti'uction  pronounced 
by  a  divine  for  the  edification  of  the 
people. 

As  for  our  semoMj,  be  they  never  so  sound 
and  perfect,  Gul*s  word  they  are  not,  as  the 
sermons  of  the  prophets  were ;  no,  they  arc  but 
ambiguously  termed  his  word,  because  his  word 
is  commonly  the  subject  whereof  they  treat,  and 
must  be  the  rule  whereby  they  are  framed. 

Hooker^ 
This  our  life,  exempt  fix>m  pubtick  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  m  th^  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Sbakspeare^ 
Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any ; 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
His  praaice  preach*d  them  o'er  again.  Crash^nm, 
Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in 
their  sermons,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in 
their  practice.  Souths 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice, 
wrought ;  * 

A  living  senmoM  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dryien, 
To  8e'R'''ok.  v.^a.  [sermoner,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 
I.  To  discourse  aa  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  deli- 
vered plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoneJ  ac 
'  large,  than  thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegori- 
cai  devices.  Spetuer. 
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9.  To  tutors  to  teach  dogmitkally  r  to 
lesson. 

Come,  terwim  me  oo  farther : 
Ko  viUanous  boumjr  yet  heth  put'd  my  heart. 

Se'rmovntain,  or  Sestli.  «•  j.  Ijt^Xf 

Latin.]    A  plant. 
SsRO^i T  Y.  n.  J,  Iserosite^  French.]    Thin 
or  watery  part  of  the  blood. 

in  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  trruity  if  divid- 
ed between  the  ^u  and  the  bladder ;  1^ut  it  re- 
mains undivided  in  birds.  Brvtvn, 
The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 
difiiculty  of  swallowiag  and  breathing,  proceeds 
from  a  terosity  obstructing  the  glands,  which  may 
be  watery,  oedematose,  or  schirrous,  according  to 
the  viscosity  of  the  humour.               Arlutbn^, 
SE'ROUS.  adj.  isepeuXi  Fr.  serosus^  Lat.] 
I.  Thin ;  watery.   Uf ed  of  the  part  of  the 
blood  which  separates  in   congelation 
from  thegrumoiis  or  red  part. 
1.  Adaptid  to  the  teium. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of 
serum,  received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body ;  for 
there  may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
ttrtu  vessels,  as  that  ot  tne  ovarium.  Arkutbnct, 
SEHPtMT.  n.  1.  lurpeaSi  Latin.J  An 
aninval  that  moves  by  undulation  with- 
out legs.  They  are  often  venomous. 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  the 
vf/^r,  which  brings  young ;  and  the 
4nake^  that  lays  eegs. 

She  wis  arrayed  all  m  lily  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 

With  wine  and  water  fili'd  up  to  the  height; 
In  which  a  »irp*mt  did  himself  unfold. 
That  bonror  made  to  all  that  did  behold. 

Fairy  Qfuen, 
She  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  '^f**^*  hkvf  upon  the  very  heart.  Shaksp, 
l^ey,  or  unaer  ground,  or  circuit  wide. 
With  serpent  error  wand'rbc,  found  their  way. 

MiUcm. 
The  chief  I  challeng'd :  he,  whose  practis*d  wit 
Knew  all  the  sertent  maaes  of  deceit. 
Eludes  my  searoi.  P<fe. 

Se'rfbntine._/?<(^*.  [serpentinust  Latin; 

from  serpent.'^ 
X.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

1  craved  of  him  x6  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this 
rock,  with  meaning  to  free  him  from  «o  serfent' 
in*  a  companion  as  1  am.  Stdney, 

'  This  of  ours  is  described  with  legs,  wings,  a 
terpentine  and  winding  uil,  and  a  crest  or  comb 
somewhat  like  a  cock.  Brnun, 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine^  may  shew 
Thy  inward  fraud.  Milton, 

llie  figures  and  their  parts  ought  to  have  a 
terpentine  and  flaming  form  naturally:  these 
torts  of  outlines  have  1  know  not  what  of  Ufe 
and  seeminz  motion  in  them,  which  very  much 
xesembles  the  activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent. 

Dry^. 

%.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous. 
Nor  can  the  sun 
Perfect  a  cirdt,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  comes  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point,  and  so  is  serpentine.   Dt^e, 

His  hand  th  adorned  firmament  dtspbv'd, 
Those  serpentine  yet  constant  motions  mane. 

SatiAfs, 
How  many  spacious  countries  docs  the  Rhi^e, 
la  winding  banks,  and  maaes  serpentina 
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Traverse,  before  he  splits  on  Belgik's  plahi,  ^ 
And,  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main? 

Bleuimtre, 

Se'rpentine.  n*  /•  \,dracantium.'\  An 
herb.  jiUswortk- 

Serpentine  5/011^. )». /. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  stone 
known  among  the  ancients,  all  resem- 
bling one  another^  and  celebrated  for  the 
same  virtues.  The  one  was  green,  va- 
riegated with  spots  of  black,  thence  call- 
ed the  black  ophites ;  another,  called  the 
white  ophites,  was  green  also,  but  va- 
riegated with  spots  of  white  :  the  third 
was  called  tephria,  and  was  of  a  grcr 
colour,  variegated  with  small  black 
spots.  The  ancients  tell  us,  that  it  was 
a  certain  remedy  against  the  poison  of 
the  bite  of  serpents  i  but  it  is  now  just-v 
ly  rejected.  HUi. 

Accept  in  good  part  a  botde  made  of  a  ser* 
penthsM  stone,  Which  hath  the  <juality  to  give  «ny 
wine  or  water,  that  shall  be  mfused  therein  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  the  taste  and  operatioa 
of  the  spa-water,  and  is  very  medicinablefor  the 
cure  of  the  spleen  and  gravel.  Wetfn. 

Serpent's  Tongue*  if.  i.  [ppbioglosson.] 
An  herb.  Ahismtortb. 

Se'rpet.  «,  J.  A  basket.  Aituwortb, 

Serpi'gjnous.  ailj,  [from  serpigo^  Latin.] 
Diseased  with  a  serpigo. 

The  skin  behind  her  ear  downwards  became 
serpiginwi,  and  was  covered  with  white  scales. 

fViteman* 

SERPfGO,  n,  J.  [Lat.]    A  kind  of  tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
Do  curse  the  go\xU  serpij^,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Sbahpearem 

She  hada  node,  with  pains  on  her  right  leg. 
and  a  serpigo  on  her  right  hand.  tviseman^ 

To  Serr.  i;.  a.  Iserrerf  French.]  To  drive 
hard  together;  to  crowd  into  a  little, 
space.  Not  received  into  use,  nor  de- 
serving reception. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a 
gathering  or  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in 
some  measure ;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow 
upon  earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dia* 
like.  Ba^» 

Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  e 
body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  con- 
tract and  serr  themselves  together.  Batit, 
S  e^r  R  A  T  e  .    >  adj,  lurratui,  Lat.]  Porm- 
Se'rrated.  >     ed  with  jags  or  indea- 
tures  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 

AU  that  have  serr^  teeth  are  ounivoroot. 

Bny. 

The  common  heron  liath  long  legs  for  wading* 
a  long  neck  answerabls  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a 
wide  throat  to  poucn  it,  and  long  toes  with 
strong  hooked  talons,  one  of  which  is  remark- 
ably serrnte  on  the  edge.  Derbeam, 

'i'his  stick  is  ustially  knotted,  and  always  arm* 

ed :  one  of  them  wim  a  curious  shark  s  tooth 

near  an  inch  long,  and  indented  or  serrated  on 

both  edges:  a  acurry  weapon.  Grew* 

Seri\a'tion.  If./,    [from  jrrm,  Latin.] 

Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw. 
Se'rrature.  «.  J.  [from  jtrrof  Latin.] 
Indenture  like  teeth  of  saws. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  e^ges ;  but  the  «fr> 
tattires  are  dtqper  and  gr^xse^  than  in  any  of 
forest.  ^«Ww«mL 
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Ti  Se'»k  Y.  V.  tf.  [jerrfTf  French  ;  lerratOf' 
lul^n.]  To  press  close  ;  to  drive  bard 
together.  Forjrrrf,  Bacon  uses  urr; 
but  neither  <err  nor  j^rrj  are  received. 

With  them  rose 
A  £orHt  huge  of  spears;  and  throoging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  ttrricd  shields  in  tiiiac  array. 
Of  death  immeasurable.  Miltom* 

Foul  dissipation  foUow'd,  amd  forc*d  rout ; 
Nor  serv  *d  it  to  rebz  their  nrried  files.  Miftm, 

8£  K  V  A  K  1 .  If  .J  Ijrrvantf  Fr.  jerpuj,  Lat.] 

2.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts  at 
his  command:  the  correlative  of  miii/fr. 
Used  of  man  or  woman. 

We  are  one  in  fortune;  both 
Fen  by  our  lervamif,-  by  those  men  we  lov'd 
most.  Shaitfeart, 

I  bad  rather  be  a  country /#rptfiif  maid, 
Than  a  great  ^ueen  with  this  condition.  Sbahp* 

He  disdain*d  not 
Thencefintb  the  form  of  servant  to  assume. 

Mi/tetu 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  alL    Dryd. 
ft.  One  in  a  state  of  $ubiection.    Unusual. 
Being  unprep»r*d, 
Our  win  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrong'd.     Sbahp, 
3>  A  word  of  civility  used  to  superiours  or 
equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  aU  men  to  all  men, 
is  somethiog  more  than  the  compliment  of 
course,  when  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our 
humble  servants^  but  understand  us  to  be  their 
abves^  Swjt, 

TdS^'KVANT.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun  J 
To  subject.    Not  in  use. 

My  affairs   . 
Are  servanfed  to  others:  though  T  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 
In  Vc^adan  breasts.  Shaksfeare, 

To  SERVE.  V.  a.  {^jervtr,  French ;  serviOf 

Latin.] 
&  To  work  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brbther,  shouldst  thou 
ther^ore  serve  me  for  nought  i  Genuis, 

%.  To  artend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  gods  ador*d,  and  served  ■ 
By  angels  numberlos,  thy  daily  train.     Mut«n% 

3.  To  obry  servilely  or  meanly. 

When  wealthy,  diew  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  servam,  but  nakt  wealth  serve  Uiee. 

Denbam» 
4>  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 
Othen,  pami>c;r*d  in  their  shameless  pride. 
Are  serv  din  pla^e,  and  in  their  chariots  ride.    - 

Lryden, 

5*  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attend«int : 
jivith  tit  or  uf  :  with  iftf  at  meat  dressed 
m  the  kitctien  is  brought  in/o  another 
room ;  with  ttp,  sis  the  room  of  repast 
is  commonly  hieher  than  the  kitchen. 

Bid  them  cover  Uie  table,  serve  ist  the  meat, 
and  we  will  coote  in  to  d'miter.  Sbahpeare, 

Soon  after  our  dinner  was  served  in,  which 
sras  right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat : 
we  had  al|o  drinks  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome 
and  good.  JSaeen, 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepb,  they 
danced  a  little  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
vhUe,  and  then  returned,  serving  mp  a  banquet 
as  at  solemn  funerals.  T^Ur. 

Some  part  he  roasts ;  thenMrvri  it »/  ko  drest, 
Aodbids  me  welcome  to  this  Amnbh  feast : 
Mov'd  with  disdain, 
f^kh  aven^ng  iames  the  palace  kiro'o.  Dryd. 
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The  samt  mess  should  be  served  ap  teiin  for 
supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning.    ArhnAmim 

6.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 

Bodies  briditand  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  MUimu 

7.  To  supply  with  any  thing  :  as,  the  cu- 
rate served  two  churches. 

Hiey  that  serve  the  city  shall  serve  h  out  of 
all  the  uibes  ai  Israel.  SzdtUL 

8.  To  obey  in  military  actions  i  as»  he 
jertxd  the  king  in  three  campaigns. 

9.  To  be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recon^ 

mended,  their  reasoning  is  afler  their  £uhion; 

it  serves  their  turn.  Ltkom 

ID.  To  be  of  use  to ;  to  assist ;  to  promote. 

When  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upoa 

our  spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantaae,  by  ob- 

. ,  serving  where  it  can  serve  aoodier  end,  either  of 

religion  or  prudence.      .  Teyler. 

He  considcr'd  every  creature 
Most  opportune  migKt  serve  his  wiles.    MUSeitm 
1 1.  To  help  by  good  offices. 

Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 
The  tribute  of  her  just  applause  abuse  ?      Tat0» 
xa.  To  comply  with  ;  to  submit  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  bold  or  seek  preferment. 

Heoker. 
13.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  served  the  tottisH 
Jews,  this  equally  urves  these  to  put  them  into 
a  fool*s  psu-adise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  with- 
out changing  their  Uvea.  Semtb, 
Nothing  would  serve  them  then  but  riding. 

VEstramge. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine. 

And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.       Fepe* 

24.  To  Stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one. 
The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy; 
And,  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself' s  a  lye.    Fopa, 

15.  [j^  jei-virdcf  French.]  To  sek  VE  Mm" 
jrJfof.  To  make  use  of.  A  mere  Gal- 
licism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for ;  and  withal  how 
to  serve  himself  of  the  divine  s  high  contem^- 
tk>ns,  of  the  metaphysician's  subtile  'speculations, 
and  of  the  natural  philosopher's  minute  observ- 
ations. D^6f» 

They  would  serve  themselves  y  this  fqrm. 

Tayler. 

I  will  serve  myself  efUm  concenion. 

Cbitlingnverth* 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  mea  to  serve  their 
own  ends ^those  prinaples, which  theydo  not 
put  mto  men,  but  find  there.  Til/otsen, 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  't  b  ealy  to  fall 
hum  t.  higher  place,  because  ^ey  serve  ihem^ 
sdves  efoxhtt  men's  wings,  neither  understand- 
ing their  use  nor  virtue. .  Drydem, 

16.  To  treat ;  to  requite :  in  an  ill  sense : 
as,  be  served  me  ungratefully. 

17'  [In  divinity.]  To  worship  the  Supreme 
Being. 
Matters  hid  leave  to  God,  him  j/r«r  and  fear. 
y  Alilien, 

x8   T^  Serve  a  warrant.    To  seize  an 

offeDder>  and  carry  to  justice. 
19.  To  Serve  A«  offke.  To  discharge  any 

onerous  and  pubuck  duty. 

TeSiavfi.  v.;i' 

1.  To  be  k  servant,  or  slav^ 

Israel  served  for  i  infe,  ai|d  fbr  a  w^e  he  kept 
ihtep.  Maea. 
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V  -    -Vew91^  tbf»  this  iUo»  £w  the  vernce 
which  thou  shak  ttrv€  with  me.  Gttusu» 

%m  To  be  in  subjection. 

Thou  beet  mtde  me  to  tirvewnth  thy  tint; 
thou  hatt  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquitiet. 

liaiai. 

,  3.  To  attend ;  to  wait. 

Martha  wat  cumbered  about  much/«rW«f» 
and  taid,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister 
hath  ieft  me  to  4erve  |lone  i  Lukt, 

4.  To  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under 
comnnan^' 

Both  more  or  less  hare  giren  him  the  revolt ; 

And  none  /«rv«  with  him  but  coDStraioed  things. 

Whose  hearts  are  absent  too.  Sbahpeare, 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts 

.  of  Italy,  who  had  before  been  great  commanders, 

but  now  ter^td  as  private  gendemen  without 

■    pay.  KfwlUf* 

5.  To  produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that,  as  she  used  these 
ornaments  not  for  herself,  but  to  orevail  with 
another,  so  she  feared  that  all  would  not  ser-ot, 

SiJjiey. 

6.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purposes 

Take  it,  she  said ;  and,  when  your  needsr  re* 
ouire. 
This  litUe  orand  will  urve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden, 

7.  To  suH }  to  be  convenient 

We  hare  the  summary  of  all  our  gne6. 
When  time  shall  lerw  to  shew  in  articles. 

As  occadon  ttrvet^  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Shaktptart* 

Read  that ;  't  is  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd. 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  time  should. 

To  be  perus'd  by  you.  Drjdcn, 

S.  To  conduce ;  to  be  of  yse. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their 
chief  perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they 
MTvr.  H—ker, 

Our  speedi  to  wonOy  superiors  we  frame  in 
tuch  sort  as  terwtk  best  to  mform  and  persuade 
the  mindi  of  them,  who  otherwise  neither  could 
Bor  would  gready  regard  our  necesthies.  Hooitr, 

Who  lessens  tnee,  against  his  purpose  urvu 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Miltom, 

First  investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and 
figures  made  by  the  organs  which  atrve  for  arti- 
culation, and  the  variety  of  matter  to  which  those 
articulations  are  severally  applied.  Holder, 

Fashion  ia,  for  the  most  pant,  nothing  but  the 
•stenution  df  riches;  and  therefore  the  high 
price  of  what  ser^tes  to  that,  rather  increases 
than  leseens  its  vent.  «.\        Loch, 

Our  victory  only  itrvtd  to  leadtus  on  to  fur- 
ther visionary  prospects.  Swtft, 
9.  To  officiate  or  minister :  as*  he  served 

at  the  publick  dinner. 
Se'rtics.  «.  j,    [ jrrviV^r,  Fr.  iervitiuntf 

Latin.] 
I.  Menial  office;  low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow*d  his  kioc,  and  did  him  service   *^ 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Sbais^re^ 

%,  Attendance  of  a  servant. 

Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we 
lov'd  most : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  i^rvtM.  Sbduf. 
J.  Place ;  office  of  a  servant.    % 

1  have  served  priocfT  Florisel;  but  now  I  am* 
•ut  of  Mfvieet  SMifceirt* 


By  oppresnng  and  betraying  mtf 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  serw^* 

SbaJbftartm 

These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  die- 
carded  men;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
tervici,  Shakspeare, 

A  court,  properly  a  ftir,  the  end  of  k  trade 
and  gain;  for  none  would  go  to  servhi  that 
thinks  he  has  extough  to  live  Well  of  lumself. 

4.  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a 
superiour. 

That  Servian  not  service,  so  being  done, 
^  But  being  so  allow*d.  Shahpeare^ 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did 
for  my  master  king  Charles.  Drydtm 

5.  Attendance  on  any  superiour. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you« 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duuous  eervUe* 

Sbaksp^ar* 
Riches  gotten  by  e/rvice,  though  it  be  of  die 
best  rise,  yet,  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  worst.  Bmmm, 

^.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 
I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit" 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons; 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.    Sbaisptmrei, 
7.  Obedience;  submission. 

Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 

My  services  are  boimd.  Simksf>mrt^ 

.  God  reouures  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and 

.  unreasonaole  terms.  «  Ti/Ueemu 

S.  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  pos« 

session  depends. 

Although  they  built  catties  and  made  free- 
hokiers,  yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  serpi^ex 
reserved  to  the  crown ;  but  the  lords  drew  all 
the  respect  and  dependency  of  the  common  peo- 
ple unto  themselves.  Davksm 

9.  Actual  duty ;  office. 

The  order  of  human  aodety  cannot  be  pre- 
served, nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  suppose 
of  it  be  supplied,  without  a  distmction  of  sta- 
tions, and  a  long  subordination  of  officesi.  JI(iy«r/« 

10.  Employment  J  business. 

If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constant^ 

nuide  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  ereat  abOi- 

ties  would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a 

religious  life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 

/      publick  service,  Swft^ 

iz.  Military  duty. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service 
abroad,  or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a 
worthy  soWier.  Sfemser, 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  ^nd 
want  of  experience  in  sea-<«ro/cv,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  slutcee 
of  popular  liberty  were  yet  ftt  open.     IVethee. 

11.  A  military  achievement. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  Wr* 
kices  were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach. 

SbaAsfMrw, 

13.  Purpose;  use.     « 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  far 
uses  of  honour;  some  be  commoo  stuff,  and  for 
mean  services,  yet  pro6table.  Sp^smsuu 

14.  Useful  office;  advantage  conferred. 
The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  ma^ 

the  service  she  did  in  piddng  up  venomous  crea- 

'    tures.  L*£siram, 

The  clergy  prevent  themsehres  from  doh^ 

much  servite  to  religion,  by  affecting  so  much  to 

converse  with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to 

mingle  with  the  huty.  Sv^ 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  0ieir 

course,  and  arc  at  ones  of  oniamem  and  seryte 

.  tothsBi.   *  Tepe» 
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Tbat  ttrmemtj  retUy  be  dant»tfae  mefclne 
Bust  be  fifeo  m  lazier  quantities.  Mufd, 

15.  Favour. 
To  tbee  a  woman's  i^rvuet  are  due* 

Mr  fool  usurps  my  body.  Shmhp^art, 

16.  Publick  office  of  devotion. 
Accordiiw  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand 

for  a  rule.  No  sermon,  no  servicr*  If»oker, 

If  that  very  service  ci  God  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gocues,  wtttcn  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify 
wioi  hu  own  presenoe,  had  so  faurpe  portions  c£ 
the  law  and  prophets,  together  with  the  many 
prayers  and  psauns  read  day  by  day,  as  equal  in 
a  manner  the  length  of  ours,  and  yet  in  that  re* 
spea  was  never  thought  to  deserve  bbme;  is  it 
now  an  offence,  that  the  like  measure  of  time 
b  bestowed  in  the  tike  manner  ?  HoUtri 

I  know  no  necessity  wby  private  and  single 
abilities  should  ^uite  rustle  out  and  deprive  the 
dmrch  of  the  joint  abilities  and  concurrent  gifts 
cf  many  learned  and  godly  men,  such  as  the 
cempoaers  of  the  servkf^nook  were.  K*  ChmrUs, 
The  congregation  was  discomposed,  aqd  divine 
strvUe  broken  oC  ff^atti, 

17.  Course;  order  of  dishev 
Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  topper  sumptuoua 

and  royal;  howbdt  there  was  no  extraordinary 
/«rewtf  seen  on  the  board.  ^     Hakntn/L 

18.  A  tree  and  fruit,    [sorhts^  Latin.] 
The  Bower  consisu  of  several  leaves,  which 

are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
rase,  whose  flower-cup  aiterwirds  becomes  a 
fruit  shaped  like  a  p^r  or  medlar;  to  which 
Bust  be  added,  pennated  leaves  like  that  of  the 
adt  MUUr. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and 
carnation ;  in  his  left  hand  a  ba^et  of  terviutf 
Bedbrs,  and  other  fruits  that  ripen  late. 

^'et  1  c  E  A  B  L  B .  adj,  [servissabUf  old  Fr. 

from  senvice*'] 
I.  Active ;  diligent ;  officious. 

He  was  tent  to  the  kmg's'  court,  with  letters 
from  diat  officer,  containing  his  own  servlteahlt 
diligence  in  discovering  so  great  a  personage; 
addmg  withal  more  than  was  true  of  his  conjec- 
tures. '     Shtney, 

I  know  thee  well,  a  urvheah/e  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  nlistress 
As  badnesa  could  desire.  Sbahptmrt. 

1.  Useful ;  beneficial. 

Retigion  hath  force  to  qualiff  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  to  make  them,  in  pCiblidc  affairs,  the  more 
itreiceabUs  fpftmon  the  apter  to  rule  with 
conscience;  inferiors,  for  conscience  s^e,  the 
irilhnger  to  obey.  Hotler, 

So  your  frther  ch«rg*d  me  at  our  parting. 
Be  sermeeabU  to  my  son.  Shahfteare. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  coniine  himself 
to  his  own  business,  and  be  tervUeabU  to  reli- 
gion and  learning.  Atterburj. 

A  book  to  juj^ify  the  revolution  archbishop 
TiUotsoo  recommended  to  the  king,  as  the  most 
iervUtabU  treatise  that  could  have  been  pub- 
lished then.  Sxcifi. 

SE'itvicEABLENEss.  IT.  J.  [from  i^rt^ir^ 

'  mbif.'i 

I.  OfficiousnesB;  activity. 
^  He  might  contmually  be  in  her  presence, 
diewing  more  humble  strvueabUum  and  joy  to 
content  her  than  ever  before.  Siatiey, 

t.  Usefulness ;  bcncficialness. 

AH  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to 
be  commanded  or  forbidden  must  be  founded 
upon  its  serwietabUnets  dr  disserviceableness  to 
teme  end.  I/crrh, 

Se'rvile.  adj.  [j^n;//,  French ;  sgrviHj, 
Latin.] 
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I.  Slavish ;  dependant ;  mean. 

Fight  and  die,  is  death  dettroytng  dtadi ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death /«rvi7tf  breath* 

Sbabsftare: 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free  ' 

Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
TofiBal.  MUtet,. 

£v'n  fortune  rules  no  more  a  terolte  land. 
Where  exil'd  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 

ft.  Fawning;  cringing. 

The  most  tervtU  flattery  is  lodged  the  most 
easily  in  the  grossest  capacity ;  for  thev  ordi^ 
nary  conceit  drawcth  a  yielding  to  their  greaters, 
and  then  have  they  not  wit  to  discern  the  right 
degrees  of  duty.  SuSey. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee. 
And  fawning  take  the  splendkl  robber's  boon. 

Tbemsdu 
SE'&vihELY.adv.  [horn  servile.]  Mean- 
Iji  slavishly. 
T*  each  changing  news  they  chang'd  aflectloos 
brmjj, 
And  shvihly  from  fate  expect  a  lung.    Lrjdem, 
He   affecu  a  singularir^  in  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  rather  than  srrvtlely  to  copy  from  th* 
wisest.  Stpjfim 

Se^RVILBNESS.)  re^  .,    , 

Servi'litv.     5  *•  ''  t"^«  servtle.^ 
I.  •Subjection  ;  involuntary  obedience. 
What,  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  cus- 
tom, can  possibly  reconcile  men,  that^own  christ-> 
iani^,  to  a  praoice  widely  disunt  from  it? 

G^vermtgemi  rf  tbe  Temgutk 

a.  Meanness;  dependance;  baseness.' 

3.  Submission  from  fear. 
The  angels  and  daemons,  those  by  their  sub- 

*  senriency,  and  these  bv  the  servility  of  their 
obedience,  manifestly  oedared  Chrot  and  his 
apostles  to  be  vested  with  an  authority  derived 
from  their  Lord.  IVfsim 

4.  Slavery  ;  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
To  be  a  oueen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 

Than  is  a  stave  in  base  servility  i 
For  princes  should  be  free.  SbMispemre* 

Se'rvinc-man.  n.  s,  Iserve  aod  man,} 
A  menial  servant. 

Your  niece  did  tnore  favours  to  the  duke's 
servimg^msm  than  ever  she  bestowed  on  me. 

Sbakspesuri» 
Justtin  the  nick;  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  an  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey : 
Each  servinr'jman,  with  dish  in  hand,. 
March*d  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band. 
Presented,  and  awa^.  Saeklitif, 

With  Dennis  vou  did  ne'er  combine,  * 
Kot  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine ; 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then. 
To  welcome  brother  serviftg^mem .  Swjfl, 

Se'rvitor.  ».  j.  [serviuun  French.] 
X.  Servant;  attendant.  A  word  obsolete. 
'Vh'is  workman,  whose  servit9r  nature  is,  being 
only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  more, 
g:ive  him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter;  in 
the  an-,  of  Jano;  in  the  water,  of  Neptune;  in 
the  eanb,  of  Vesu  and  Ceres.  H—ier. 

Thus  are  ^oor,  servifors. 
When  others  sleep  upon  their  ^uiet  beds, 
Constraiu'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Sbajts^rei 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  Itaden  terviter  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac*d  beggary. 

Sbahpr.tre, 

1.  One  who  acts  under  another;  a  fol- 
lower. 
Oar  Norman  coAqueror  gnvc  sway  to  I  Is  fer» 
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•cflprrthe  kndf  tnd  pottesaoos  of  tud^ u  did 

eppOM  his  invasion.  DavUu 

J.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

My  noble  queen^  let  former  grudges  pass, 

And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.  Sbahp. 

4*  One  o^  the  lowest  order  in  the  univer- 

•ity. 

His  learning  is  muA  of  a  size  with  bis  birth 

and  education ;  no  more  of  either  than  what  a 

poor  hungry  servH»r  can  be  expected  to  bring 

with  hin^  ixom  his  college.  Swft. 

Se'rvitude.  «. J.    iuruittuUt  French; 

iervitujf  Latin.] 
1*  Slavery  ;  state  of  a  slave ;  dependance. 
Aristotle  n>eaketh  of  men,  whom  nature  hath 
'framed  lor  the  state  of  terviti/Je,  saying,  They 
have  reason  to/iu  forth  as  to  conceive  when 
others  direct  them.  Hooker, 

Y*u  would  have  told  your  king  to  slaughter, 
Hu  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude^ 
His  sulgects  to  oppression  and  contempt.  Sbak*, 

Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  *ervitiaU^  to  serve  whom  God  ordains. 
Or  nature:  God  and  nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest.         >  MUiom, 
Thouth  it  is  necessary  that  some  persons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  ser^ 
^iti/J*,  vet  certainly  they  must  be  much  b«:hold- 
ing  to  their  own  £uicy,  that  they  can  be  pleased 
at  it;  for  he  that  rises  up  early,  and  goes  to 
bed  late,  only  to  receive  addresses,  is  really  as 
much  abridged  in  his  freedom,  as  he  that  waits 
to  present  one.  South* 

9,  Servants  collectively.    Not  in  use. 
After  him  a  cumb  rous  train 
Of  hetds»  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servkuJe, 

MUton, 

Se'Rum.  m. /.  [Latin.] 

1.  The  thin  and  watery  part  that  separ* 
^ates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in 
milk  the  whey  from  the  cream. 

%•  The  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagu- 
lation separates  from  the  grume. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  aoi-  . 
malbody:  the  red  part  of  it  differs  from  the 
semm,  the  serum  from  the  Ivmph,  the  lymph 
from  the  nervous  juice,  and  that  firom  the  seve* 
lal  other  humours  separated  in  the  glands. 

jfrhuthmol, 

Sssciuia'lter.      )  iulj,  [sesqtuulterCi Fr. 

Sesquia'ltbral.)  sesqmalter^  Latin.] 
In  geometry,  is  a  ratio  where  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once 
and  half  as  much  more,  as  6  and  9. 

Diet. 
In  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the 
•un,  and  of  the  secondary  pUnets  about  the  pri- 
mary ones,  the  periodical  times  are  in  a  ses^ui* 
(titer  proportion  to  the  mean  distance.  Cheyne. 
As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
gun,  so  the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about 
them,  in  the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of 
their  periodical  motions  to  their  orbs.    BentUy, 

Sf/squipedal.         >  adj.  \jcsqui^dalhf 
SEsauiPEDA^LiAK.  )  Latin.]     Contain- 
ing a  foot  and  a  half. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipeJal^ 
having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.  AJJis. 
Hast  (hou  ever  measured  the  gigantick  Ethi- 
opian, whose  stature  is  above  eight  cubits  hi^h, 
or  the  sesquipfdalian  pigmy  ?  Arhutbnot  atidPepe. 

S^'aiif  iPLicATE.  adj.  [In  mathema- 
tics s.]  Is  the  proportion  one  quantity 
or  number  has  to  another,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  and  a  half  to  one. 
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The  periodical  dmes  of  the  planets  are  in  ser^  . 
fuifilicatejnopoTtiaatZad  not  a  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  disunces  from  the  center  or  the 
radii ;  and  consequentlv  the  pbnets  cannot  be 
carried  about  by  an  oarmonically  circulatia^ 
fluid.  Cbeym€m 

SBSQurTE^&TiASf.  [In  mathematickd.3 
Having  such  a  ratio,  as  that  one  (quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once 
and  one  third  part  more  ;  as  between  6 
and  %  Diet. 

Sess.  n.  s.  [for  assess ^  cesst  or  cense,'} 
Rate  ^  cess  charged ;  tax. 

His  army  was  so  ill  paid  and  governed,  as  the 
English  sufiered  more  damage  by  the  sees  of  his 
soidiers  than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  enemies.        Davits. 

S  e's  s  I  o  M .  n.  s.    [session^  F.  sessio,  Latin  •  ] 

I.  The  act  of  sitting. 

He  hath  as  man,  not  as  Ood  only,  «  supreme 
dominion  over  quick  and  dead;  for  so  much  his 
ascensiun  into  heaven,  and  his  sessiom  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  do  import.  Hooicr. 

Many,  though  they  concede  a  table-gesture^ 
will  hardly  aUow  this  usual  way  of  session. 

f        Sroffjou. 

3.  A  Stated  assembly  of  magistrates  or  se- 
natorb. 

Thev  are  ready  t*  appear  , 

Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.  Shaktpesrw. 

Summon  a  session ^  that  we  may  arraien 
Our  most  disloyal  lady^r  Sbakspemre. 

I'he  old  man,  mindful  still  of  moan. 
Weeping,  thus  bespake  the  sessiom.      Chapmam. 

Of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
The  Krcat  result.  Miltnm. 

CaU'd  to  council  all  the  Achaian  states, 
Kor  herald  aworn  the  sessiom  to  proclaim.  Pope* 

3.  The  space  for  which  an  assembly  sits, 
without  intermission  or  recess. 

h  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  parliament^ 
that  any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  be 
again  preferred  the  same  session*         Clarendon, 

The  second  Nicene  council  affords  us  pleitti- 
fiil  assistance,  in  the  first  session^  wherein  the 
pope's  vicar  declares  that  Meletius  was  ordained 
by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was 
never  questidned.  StillingJUet, 

Many  decrees  are  enacted,  which  at  the  next 
sasion  are  repealed.  Morris. 

4.  A  meeting  of  justices:  as,  the  sessions 
of  the  peace. 

S  t^s T  E  R  c  E.  «.  /.  {sesterce f  Fr.  sesterti^m^ 
Lat.]  Among  the  Ronrans,  a  sum  of 
about  81.  IS.  jd.  half  penny  sterling* 

Diet. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chust  a  sum  ia 

sesterces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Addison. 

To  SET.  V.  a.  pretcntlut;  part.  pass.  / 
am  set.    [satgan^  or  satyan^  Gothick; 
rercan,  Saxon;  seti»n^  Dutch.] 
I*  To  place ;  to  put  in  any  situation  or 
place;  to  put. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  1  bad  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  fa- 
ther. Sbakspeare. 
But  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit.  coun- 
terfeiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  knave  consuble  had  ^  me  i*  th*  com- 
mon stocks  for  a  witch.                      Sbakipeare. 
ThejF  that  are  younger  have  me  in  derision, 
whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set 
with  the  dop  of  my  flpck.  y«^. 
He  that  hath  received  his  testimony!  hath  set 
to  his  seal,  that  God  is  true.                     yebn. 
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Theyhtrei/fherabedin  the  midjt  of  tlit 

upon  the  earth.  *  Q^^iu 

She  i^  the  bar  that  causes  aU  my  pain; 
Vne  gift  refiis'd,  nake^  all  their  bounty  vain. 

The  litres  of  the  rerealers   mar  be  Sl^W 

-tnough  sn  over  against  the  revelation,  to  find 

whether  they  agree.  ^ttniury. 

«.  Tb  put  into  any  condition,  sUte,  or 
posture. 

JThey  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
estaWished  an  hire  sufficient  to  #rf  them  on 

'^^-  u      .       .  ^•^. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king. 
AIad^  what  miKhiefs  might  he  lei  abroach  f 

S6aJbftart, 
.       Our  princely  genwal 
win  nve  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  sbaU  amar  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  Shan  enjdy  them ;  ev'ry  thing  setoff 
1  liar  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

This  present  enterpriae  set  off  his  head. 
J  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman 
Isnowalhre.  Siah/^are. 

Ye  cause^  every  man  his  servant,  whom  he 
bad /</ at  hbcrty,  to  return.    .  Jcrtmiab. 

Every  sabbath  ye  shall  set  it  in  order. 

I  Ltvititus* 

I  am  come  tOi*f  a  man  at  variance  against  his 

^'   ^1  Matthew. 

1  hou  Shalt  pour  out  mto  all  those  vessels,  and 
ut  aside  that  which  is  fuU.  .2  Khgs. 

The  beamv  of  his  ornament  he  set  in  raajestv, 
but  they  made  images;  therefore  have  \  setM 
&r  from  them.  EzekieL 

The  gates  of  thy  Und  shall  be  set  wide  open. 

^ri.    *   .        »  Nabum, 

The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
chfldren  s  tetth  tttset  on  edge.  Jerefniab. 

ilie  shippmg  might  be  set  on  work  by  fishing. 
by  ttansportauons  from  port  to  port.        Bacen, 

The  wheel,  set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon 
the  VeneUans  with  such  a  tempest,  as  Padua 
and  1  revi^i  were  taken  from  them.         JSjfon. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  the  mm  e  advan- 
tage, some  hours  must  be  set  apart  for  this  exa- 
minauon.  Duppa 

Fwding  the  river  fordable  at  the  foot  ofthe' 
o'Wge,  he  set  over  his  horse.  Hayward, 

Toi<#.him$elfingk>ryaborehispeers.  Af/.'/w. 
sTft    success  had  set  these  champions  high, 
Ami  both  rcsolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die.  fVm/ter. 

Nothing  renders  a  man  so  inconsiderable ;  for 
It  *rf#  him  above  the  meaner  sort  of  company, 
and  makes  him  intolerable  to  the  better. 

Governmettt  tf  the  Tongue, 

oome  are  reclaimed  by  punishment,  and  some 
are«/ right  by  good  nature.  r£stras»ge, 

llie  fire  was  form'd,  she  sets  the  keule  on.  Dry. 
JL«da*s  present  came, 

e'^",P**y'  ^^  "' ^«  ^orld  on  flame.  Dryd. 
Set  calf  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
"wnicted  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.     Dryd, 

pv«r  Ubour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
1  isume  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse. 

TJepiinish'd  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at  easeT' 
Am  murm  ring  manes  of  my  friend  appease. 

--  Jove  call'd  in  haste  '^  '"' 

04CIU  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free.   Dryden. 
« «MCft a tradiuon  were  at  anytime  endca- 
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▼our^  to  be  set  on  fool,  it  is  not  tuy  to  inuH 
gine  how  it  should  at  fixtt  gain  entertainment. 

When  the  fether  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every 
body  else  should  put  on  the  same  coldness,  till 
forgiveness  asked,  and  a  reformation  of  hisfo.'lc 
has  set  him  right  again,  and  restored  him  to  hif 
former  credit.  Lock*. 

His  practice  must  bv  no  means  cross  bis  pre^ 
cepts,  unless  he  intend  to  set  him  wrong.  Loeh. 

If  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistiUe  power 
set  It  on  upon  the  mind,  the  ideii  is  likely  to  sink 
^edeeper.  ^  jrj^ 

when  he  has  once  chosen  it,  it  raises  desire 
ttiat  proporuonaWy  gives  him  uneasiness,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pur* 
suit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions.  LnJkt^ 

This  river, 
When  nature's  self  by  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  /*/the  world  on  fir^ 

A  couple  ,^^lovers  agreed,  at  parting,  t  "I!If 
aside  one  half  hour  in  die  day  to  think  gSf  ea<S 
other.       .  -yldiff 

.  Your  fortunes  place  you  far  above  the  ne^ 
sity  of  learning,  but  nothing  can  set  you  above 
the  ornament  of  it.  Feftosi 

Their  first  movement  and  impressed  motions 
demand  the  impulse  of  an  almighty  hand  to  set 
them  a-going.  Cbejne 

That  the  wheeb  ^ere  but  smaU,  may  be  nje»." 
ed  from  a  custom  they  have  of  taking  them  off. 
and  setting  them  on.  ^op/ 

Be  frequent  in  setting  such  causes  at  worki 
whose  effects  you  desire, to  know.  Watts, 

3.  To  make  motionless ;> to  fix  immovea- 
bly. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  inanimate  she  seems; 
Set  arc  her  eyes,  and  motionleu  her  lunba. 

Garth. 


4.  ^o  fix ;  to  state  by  some  rule. 
Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  in  the 

birterfcst  tenns;  which  the  gentleman,  with  a 
let  eesture  and  countenance,  still  soberly  re- 
lated; until  the  ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a 
mad  rage,  was  fain  to  give  qnux,  Care-w 

The  town  of  Bern  ha$4iandsome  fountains' 
punted,  at  stt  distances,  from  one  end  of  the 
streets  to  tne  other,  Addisstsu 

5.  To  regulate;  to  adjust. 
In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  hb 

desires,  which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  sun  by  the 

JLau       ..«.  sJuhg. 

Ood  bears  a  different  respect  topbcet  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  what  he  bears 
to  places  designed  to  common  uses.  S»iftb» 

Our  palates  grow  into  a  liking  of  the  season- 
ing and  cookery  which  by  custom  they  are  sei 
^o-  Loait, 

He  rules  the  church's  blest  dominions, 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.        Pritr. 

Against  experience  he  believes. 
He  argues  against  demonstration; 

Pleas'd  when  his  reason  he  dcceiveit 
And  sets  hU  judgment  by  his  passion.       Prit^ 

6.  To  fit  to  musick ;  to  adapt  with  notes. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Grief  he  tames  that  fetters  it  in  verse : 
But  when  I  have  done  so, 
Some  man,  his  art  or  voice  to  showy 
Doth  set  and  siug  my  pain; 
And,  by  delighting  many,  frees  again 
Grief,  which  verse  did  restrain.  /)onne. 

I  had  one  day  set  lUt  hundredth  psalm,  end  was 
Singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congre* 
Uoaiato  the  tune.  S]^est^r. 

7.  To  plaut,  not  sow.  ^ 
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WlMttoenr  frwt  Metk  to  he  sH  open  t  voot 
«  a  sKpt  if  k  be  aofWBy  will  def McnUb   Bstom, 

I  prostrate  fell, 
To  ilinibt  axM  pUnu  mr  v3«  divoiwa  paid, 
And  ««^  the  beaidcd  Itek  to  which  1  pray'd. 

t.  To  interspcrte  or  variegate  with  any 
thing. 

As  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  ware  itt  wkh  eyes.  MUiem, 

Hidb  oB  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  /«<, 
£ach  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Vrydem, 

The  body  is  smooch  on  that  cad,  and  on  this  it 
h*et  with  ridgesround  the  point.      tV^odumrd, 

9.^  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated state. 

Cuihonoair/</toaleg?  no:  or  an  arm?  no: 
liQdour  hath  no  slull  in  surgery  then?  no. 

Sbahpeare* 

Considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led,  I 
only  commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be 
$H^  and  my  body  anointed  with  oil    .    Herbert, 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  fbcils  of  the  left 
leg :  he  had  been  in  great  pain  from  the  time  of 
the  settitt^,  H^uetman, 

Credit  IS  gained  by  course  of  time,  and  seldort 
recovers  a  strain;  but  if  brolcen,  is  never  well 
set  again.  Temple. 

90.  To  fix  the  affection  |  to  detcnntnc  the 
thoughts. 

6et  your  affection  oo  things  above,  not  on 
thiiy  on  the  earth.  CM*stiams* 

Tfiey  should  set  thehr  hope  in  Ood,  and  not 
Conetnis  works.  Psalwu, 

Benuse  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
czecutCKi  speedily,  the  heart  of  men  is  ^Uy  set 
in  them  to  do  eviL  EcdesiastUus, 

Some  I  found  wond'rous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

MiltM, 
4W  not  thy  heart 
Thus  overibodon  that  which  is  not  thine. 

MUUat 

When  wt  are  well,  our  hearts  are  /«f , 
Which  way  we  care  not,  to  be  rich  or  great. 

Denham, 

Our  hearts  are  so  much  sei  upon  the  value  of 
the  benefits  received,  that  we  never  think  of  the 
bcstower..  VEstremge. 

These  bubbles  of  the  shallowest,  en^Kiest,  sor- 
row, 
Whidi  children  vent  for  toys,  and  women  rain 
For  any  trifle  their  fend  hearts  are  set  on.  Dryd, 

Should  we  sH  our  hearu  only  npon  these 
thmgs,  and  be  aUe  to  taste  no  pleasure  but  what 
is  sensual,  we  must  be  extremely  miserable  when 
we. come  unto  the  other  world,  because  we 
thould  meet  with  nothing  to  entertain  ourselves. 

TitUtstn. 

Mb  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched,  which  we  ' 
are  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to 
#cf  us  on  work.  Loch, 

Minds,  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit,  often 
contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper.  Addis, 

Mtm  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  disap* 
pdnting  us  in  what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.- 

Speetatnr, 

An  Englishmaui  who  has  sny  degree  x£  re- 
flectkm,  cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  religion  in  Eeneral^  than  by  observing  how 
t^e  minds  of  aU  mankmd  are  set  upon  tUs  im- 
porunt  point,  and  how  every  nation  is  attentive 
to  the  great  business  q(  their  beiog.*       Ad£sm. 

I  am  much  concerned  When  1  see  young  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures, 
that  they  neglect  all  improvements  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  AMsm, 

f  z.  To  predetermine ;  to  settle. 
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We  nay  ttiD  doubt  whether  ^  LoM,  b  mat 

indifferent  ceremonies  as  those  whereof  we  db- 

'  pute,  did  fraole  his  people  of  sei  purpose  unto 

any  utter  dissimilitude  with  Egyptians,  or  with 

anr  other  natiMi.  HoOer, 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Cooon,  and 

fioegets  the  other  on  set  purpose,  to  shew  his 

country  swab  was  no  great  scbokr.       Drydem. 

It.  To  estabKsh  ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix. 

Of  all  helps  for  due  piernimiance  of  this  ser* 

■  vice,  the  neatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing 

order  itself,  which,  framed  with  conunoo  advice» 

hath  for  matter  and  form  prescribecT whatsoever 

is  herein  pubfickly  done.  Bmhr. 

It  pleased  the  kmg  to  send  me,  and  I  i«#  him  a 

time.  NeAemiab. 

He  setteth  an  end  to  dariuiess,  and  searchetb' 

out  all  perfection.'  ^m^. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  coramanoeth 

upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it:   but 

whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him 

take  no  care  for  any  set  times;  for  his  thoughu 

will  flv  to  it  of  themselves,,  so  as  the  ^aces  of 

other  business  or  studies  will  suffice.        Bmcesu 

For  using  #4«  and  prescribed  forms,  there  is  no 

doubt  but  that  wholesome  words,  being  known, 

are  aptest  to  ezciu  judicious  and  fervent  afifisc- 

tioBS.  JTm^  CbarUt. 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  hoid* 

Miltiu 
Though  set  form  of  praver  be  an  abomination. 
Set  forms  ^  petitions  fina  great  approbation. 

Demhasm, 
Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that 
worship  we  owe.  South. 

That  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more 
use  than  you  se^  the  want  of  money  being  tint 
alone  which  regulates  its  price,  will  appear,  if -we 
consider  how  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  unne- 
cessary commodities?  but  how  impossible  it  is 
Visetz  rate  upon  victtials  in  a  time  of  faminf . 

Locke. 
Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time 

LoeJko. 
Take  set  times  of  mediating  .on  what  is  fu- 
ture. Atterimry. 
Should  a  man  go  about,  with  never  so  sH  stu* 
dy  and  design,  to  describe  such  a  natural  form 
o^the  year  as  that  which  is  st  fn'esent  esta- 
blished, he  could  scarcely  ever  do  it  in  so  fiew 
words  that  were  so  fit .                      Woodward^ 
xj.  To  appoint  to  an  office ;  to  assign  to 
a  post. 

Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thon  setteH  % 
watch  over  me  ?  7^* 

As  in  the  suboidinatloos  of  government  th« 
king  b  offended  by  any  insults  to  an  inferior 
magistrate,  so  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  uni* 
verse  is  iffiwited  by  a  bread)  of  aMegiance  to 
those  whom  he  has  set  ovtr  os.  •  Adfieoeom 

14.  To  exhibit ;  to  display :  wrth  before.    , 
Through  the  variety  of  my  reading,  I  set  Ap- 
fore  me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and 
later  thnes.  Bacoiu 

Reject  not  dien  what  offer*d  means:  whs 
knows 
But  Ood  hath  set  before  n^  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  ana  his  sacred  house  f^ 

Long  hu  my  soul  dear'd  this  time  and  place. 
To  set  befire  your  sight  your  glorious  race.  Dry* 

A  spaaous  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  fkw. 
That  set  th'  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view : 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd. 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 

Ad£soet. 
When  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasores  that  nis  soul  can  wiah» 
His  rigid  virtue  wtU  accept  of  none.      Ad^tom. 

He  supplies  hb  not  appearing  in  the  present. 
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scene  of  action,  hj  settlmg  his  character  hefirt  us» 
and  condouaUj  forcinK  tiis  patience*  prudence, 
and  valour,  upon  our  (^servation.  Br%omu 

IS'  To  propose  to  choice 

AH  tnat  can  be  done  if  to  sei  the  thing  ^^rg 
men,  and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice*      *riIUij$M, 

i6.  To  value ;  to  estimate  ;  to  rate. 
Be  you  contented 
To  hare  a  son  *tt  your  decreet  at  nought  ? 
•  To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  f 

Sbaktftare, 
The  backwardness  parents  shew  in  divulging 
their  faults,  wiU  make  them  set  a  greater  value 
on  their  credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  be 
the  more  carefnl  to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
cf  others.  Lo<ht, 

If  ^e  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will 
not  onlv  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and 
every  thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  bv  the 
world,  we  shall  live  and  die  in  mbery.  AddisM, 
Have  1  not  set  at  nought  my  noble  birth, 
'  A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish*d  race. 
The  peace  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  virtue  ? 
My  prodigality  has  giv'n  thee  all.  Rovue^ 

Tnough  the  same  sun,  with  aH-diifustve  rays. 
Bush  in  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  bUze, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r. 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.  Pept* 

17.  To  Stake  at  play. 

What  sad  disorders  pUy  begets ! 
.  Deq>*rate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  daru,  whose  points  make  gods  adore. 

Prior, 

18.  To  oifer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another. 
Who  sets  me  else  ?  1 11  throw  at  all. 

Sbakspeart, 

19.  To  6x  in  noetal. 

Think  so  vast  a  treasure  as  your  son 
Too  creat  iox  anv  private  man's  possession; 
And  him  too  ricn  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  DryJen, 

He  may  learn  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  pi-ecious 
stones.  Lotke, 

»o.  To  ennbarrass ;  to  distress ;  to  perplex. 
[This  is  used,  I  think,  by  mistake,  for 
leset^  aSy 
Adam,  hard  besets  replied.     Milton,'] 
Those  who  raise  popular  murmurs  and  dlscon- 
'  tents  against  his  majesty's  government,  that  they 
find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasions 
for  them,  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this 
particular,  represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance. 

Addison. 

ii.  To  fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as  to 
produce  a  particular  effect. 

The  proud  nave  laid  a  snare  iot  mt,  thev  have 
set  gins.  Psalwu. 

»i.  To  apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to 
be  done. 

Unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 

usnry,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  that 

thou  settest  thine  hand  to.  Deuteronomy, 

With  whatever  gall  thou  sett*  si  thyself  to  write, 

Thyinoffeosive  satires  never  bite.      .    Dryden, 

*3.  To  fix  the  eyes; 

I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and 
bring  them  again  to  this  land.  Jeremiab. 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amorct.  JValler, 

l4-  To  offer  for  a  price. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  co- 
vetous man;  for  such  an  one  settetb  his  own  soul 
to  sale.  Euhsiastuus, 

?j.  To  place  in  order ;  to  frame. 

After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  toge- 
ther, he  was,  with  i&finite  labour  and  charge, 
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carried  by  land  with  cameh  through  that  hoc  afld 
sandy  country.  KimUot* 

a^.  To  station  ;  to  place. 
Ccenus  has  betray'd 
The  bitter  truths  that  our  loose  court  upbraid  s 
Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy. 
And  on  his  witness  you  are  doom*d  to  die. 

Drydem* 
ay.  To  oppose. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?  Sbahfeare, 
%%»  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge :  as,  to  jet  a 
razor. 

29.  To  point  out,  without  noise  or  dis- 
turbance :  as,  a  dog  jets  birds. 

30.  To  SfiT  about.    To  apply  to. 

They  should  make  them  play-garnet,  or  ed* 
deavour  it,  and  set  themselves  about  it.  ZocAg* 
Zi,  To  S^T  against.  To  place  in  a  state 
of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  agmimst  J«* 
rusalem.  Emebifl, 

The  devil  hath  reason  to  set  himself  «^iVi//  it ; 
for  nothing  is  more  denructive  to  hun  than  ft 
soul  armed  with  prayer.  Du^pmm 

There  should  be  such  a  being  as  assists  us 
against  our  worst  enemies,  and  comforts  us  on* 
der  our  sharpest  sufferings,  when  all  other  thingt 
tH  themselves  against  us.  Tiilatsom, 

3».  To  %^T  against.  To  oppose  j  to  place 
in  rhetorical  opposition. 

This  perishing  or  the  world  in  a  dehige  is  sH 
ajrainst^  or  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the 
world  in  the  conBagration.  Burnsi^ 

33.  To  Set  apart.  To  neglect  for  i  sea- 
son. 

They  highly  commended  his  forwardness,  and 
all  other  matters  for  that  time  ret  apart. 

Ksulhs. 
34^  ToSbt  aside.    To  omit  for  the  pre* 
sent. 

Set  ^our  knighthood  and  your  soldiership  asOe^ 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  lie  in 
your  throat.  Sbahfearem 

In  1585  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  oC 
Drake  and  Carlile ;  in  the  which  I  set  aside  the 
tdking  of  St.  J  ago  and  St.  Domingo,  as  surprizes 
rather  than  encounters.  Baeon, 

My  highest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about 
these  matters;  therefore,  setting  suide  all  other 
considentions,  I  will  endeavour  to  know  th« 
Uuth,  and  yield  to  that.  TiUotsoss, 

35.  To  Set  aside.    To  reject. 

I  'U  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and 
shew  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that 
of  the  deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest. 

Woodward. 

No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find : 
Fix*d  judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide. 
To  taste  the  true,  or  set  the  false  asidt.    Prior, 

36.  To  Set  aside.  To  abrogate;  to  annul. 
Several  innovations,  made  to  the  detriment  of 

the  £ugUsb  merchant,  are    now  entirely  sat 
aside,  '  Adiisosi, 

Ttiere  may  be 
Reasons  of  so  much  pow'r  and  ctffent  force. 
As  may  ev*n  set  aside  this  right  of  buth : 
If  sons  have  rights,  yet  fathers  have  'em  too. 

Rowe, 
He  shows  \yhat  absurdities  foUow  upon  such  ft 
supposition;  and  the  greater  those  absurdities 
are,  the  more  strongly  do  they  evroce  the  £ilsity 
of  that  siipposition  from  whence  they  flow,  and 
consequently  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  set  asido 
by  that  supposition.  AUerbury* 

37.  7q  Set  hj.    To  regard ;  to  Cftecm. 
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David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all, 
so  that  Ilia  name  was  much  set  by,        1  Samuel, 

38.  To  Set  bj.    To  reject  or  omit  for 
the  present. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  sub- 
dued hy  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and 
moral  virtue ;  though  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place, 
were  tet  by^  and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Bacon, 

39.  To  Set  do<wn.    To  explain,  or  relate 
in  writing. 

They  have  trt  dtxvuy  that  a  rose  set  by  garh'ck 
is  sweeter,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  goeth 
into  thi  garhck,  Bacom. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  /<#  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  Clarendon, 

The  reasons  that  led  me  into  the  meaning  which 
prevailed  on  my  mind,  are  set  dv%vn,         Locke, 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  to  shew  what  use' 
can  do,  I  shall  set  dexvn,  Lpcke, 

I  shall  set  down  an  account  of  a  discourse  I 
chanced  to  have  with  one  of  these  rural  states- 
men.  Addison, 

40.  To  Set  do<wn.    To  register  or  note  in 
airy  book  or  paper ;  to  put  in  writing. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  ^ak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  tor  them.  Sbakspeare, 

Every  man,  careful  of  viituous  conversation, 
.  studious  of  scripture,  and  given  unto  any  abstin- 
ence in  diet,  was  set  down  in  his  calendar  of  su- 
spected Priscilianists.  Hooker. 

Take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  doivn 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know *st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness.    Sbaksp. 

I  cannot  forbear  setting  down  the  beautiful  de- 
scriptioh  CUudian  has  made  of  a  wild  beast,  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  full  amphitheatre.  Addison, 

41.  To  Set  down.    To  fix  on  a  resolve. 
Finding  him  so  resolutely  set  down,  that  he  was 

neither  by  fair  nor  foul  means,  but  only  by  force, 
to  be  removed  out  of  his  town,  he  inclosed  the 
same  round.  KnoUes, 

41.  To  Set  down.    To  fix  ;  to  establish. 
This  law  we  mjiy  name  eternal,  being  that 
order  which  God  before  all  others  h?th  set  down 
with  himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by. 

43.  To  Set  forth, '  To  publhb  ;  to  pro- 
mulgate ;  to  make  appear. 

My  wiUing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  ar^ments  of  fear, 
Sel/brtB  in  your  |)ursujt.  Sbakspeare, 

The  poems,  which  have  been  so  ill  set  fortb 
under  las  name,  are  as  he  first  writ  them.  Waller. 

44.  To  'Sv,T  forth.    To  raise  J  to  send  out 
on  expeditions. 

Our  merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  setforib 
fleets  to  descry  the  seas.  Abbot. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty 
gallies,  setfortb  by  the  Venetians.  KnoUes. 
Ij.  To  Set  forth.  To  display;  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  represent. 

A%  for  words  to  setfortb  such  lewdness,  it  is 
not  haiti  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  pamted 
tliew  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
proper  to  virtue.  Sf^enser. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  setfortb  green  or  yel- 
low, it  is  inclining  to  white.  Browtt, 

So  little  have  these  £ilse  colours  dishonoured 
paintiiie,  that  they  have  only  served  to  setfortb 
ner  praise,  and  to  make  her  merit  further  known. 

Drydtm. 

44.  ro  Set  fortb.    To  arrange ;  to  place 
in  order. 
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Up  higher  to  the  pkm,  where  well  tttprA 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments.    Sicku 

47.  To  Set  firth.    To  show ;  to  exhibit. 
To  render  our  errours  more  rooMiroui,  inA 

what  unto  a  miracle  setsfertb  the  patience  rf 
God,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  mak^  the  wotW 
believe  he  was  God  himself.  Srrwn. 

To  setfortb  great  things  by  smaH.      Miliw. 

The  two  humours,of  a  chearful  trust  in  provid- 
ence, and  a  suspicious  difBdence  of  it^are  very 
well  setfortb  liere  for  our  instruction.  VEstron, 

When  poor  Rutilus  spends  all  his  worth, 
In  hopes  oi  setting  one  good  dinner/«f^i, 
Tis  downright  madness.  Drydn, 

48.  To  ShT  forward.    To  advance;  to 
promote. 

They  yield  that  readmt  may  setfirword^hv: 
not  begin,  the  work  of  salvation.  Hookei 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  wKic! 
others  have,  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  ( 
life.  Hooke 

In  the  external  form  of  religion,  sudi  things 
are  apparently,  or  can  be  sufficiently  pro\« 
effectual,  and  generally  fit  to  tet  forward  ^ 
liness,  either  as  betokening  tlie  greatness  of  Gt 
or  as  beseeming  the  dignity  of  religion,  or  as  o 
curring  with  celestial  impressions  in  the  mi 
of  men,  may  be  reverently  thought  of.  Hooi 

They  mar  my  path,  they  set  forward  may  c 
mity.  I 

Dung  or  chalk,  applied  seasonably  to  the  r 
of  trees,  doth  set  xhtm  forwards,  Bi 

49.  7*0  Set  in.    To  put  in  a  wa^ 
begin. 

If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  wi 

collect  myself.  C 

JO.  To  Set  ^.    To  decorate ;  to  rc< 

mend ;   to  adorn  i    to    embellish. 

answers  to  the  French  reU'ver. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  mor 
■  Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  \\.  off,  * 

The  prince  put  thee  into  my  service 
other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  Sba 

Neglect  not  the  examples  of  thot 
have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same 
not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing  their  n 
but  to  direct  thvself  what  to  avoid. 

May  you  be  happy,  and  your  sorrows 
Set  0^  those  joys  1  wish  may  ever  last. 

1  ne  figures  of  the  croupes  must  cont! 
other  by  their  severalpositions ;  thus, i 
some  characters  must  be  raised  to  oppo! 
and  to  set  them  off. 

The  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  a 
occasion  that  one  part  of  the  face  lie 
kind  of  disguise,  while  the  other  is  sc 
ijff  and  adorned  by  the  owner. 

Their  women  are  perfect  mistrcsse 
ing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage 
always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off 
£ices  with  the  best  airs. 

The  general  good  sense  and  'wortVii 
character,  makes  his  friends  observe 
singularities  as  Ipils,  that  rather  4^  o^tl 
Ids  good  qualities. 

The  work  will  never  talce,  if  it  I 
with  proper  scenes. 

Claudian  sets  off\\\%  description  o£ i 
with  all  the  poetical  stories. 
51.  To  Set  o«  or  upon.      To  ani 
instigate ;  to  incite. 

You  had  either  never  attempted 
set  on  with  hope ;  or  never  discovei 
with  despair. 

He  upbraids  Iago,thaC  he  made  hi 
Brave  me  upoa  the  watch  %  wh«r  eoi 
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SET 

Thit  I  wu  cast;  tnd  e?en  now  he  ipeko 

Itfo /<#  hira  OM,  ShdhUtre. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  sti  «■  thy  wife  to  this. 

■a      ^  .   .  8bakjfe0re» 

isaructi  *ettrtb  thee  m  against  us,  to  delirer  us 
unto  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah, 

He  should  be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  tet  on  and' 

employed  by  his  own  or  the  malice  of  other  men 

to  abuse  the  duke.  CimremdM, 

In  opposition  siu  / 

Grim  death,  my  son  and  foe,  wbo  seU  them  m. 

MittOM, 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  Will  ioin  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness  tnd  eet  m  by  mis- 
information. SewtB, 

The  skin  used  in  dressing  up  power,  will  serve 
OTly  to  give  a  greater  edce  to  man's  natural  am- 
bition :  what  can  this  do  but  jet  men  om  the  more 
eagerly  to  scramble  f  Luke. 

A  prince's  court  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury, 
Aat  eeij  every  particular  person  ttfon  making  a 
higher  figure  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue. 


5a.  To  Set  o«  or  i^on.  This  sense  may, 
perhaps,  \k  rather  neutral.  To  atUck ; 
to  assault 

There  you  misdng  me,  I  was  taken  up  by 
pirates,  who,  putting  me  under  board  prisoner, 
presently  set  upon  another  ship,and,  maintaining  a 
long  fight,  in  the  end  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 

Cassio  hath  here  been  »ei  e/i  in  the  dark : 
He 's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead,    Sbahp» 

So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  back.    Shaktf, 

Alphonsus,  captain  of  another  of  the  gallies, 
I   sdfering  hb  men  to  straggle  too  far  into  the  land, 
was  set  upon  by  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  taken. 

JCndlee. 

Of  one  hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty 
to  work :  howbeit  with  them,  and  such  as  came 
daily  in,  we  sH  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the 
chace.  Bacon, 

If  I  had  been  set  uf»n  by  villains,  I  would  have 
redeetned  that  evil  by  this  which  I  now  suffer. 

Taylor, 

When  once  1  am  set  upon,  't  will  be  too  Inte  to 
be  whetting  when  I  should  be  fighting.  L  Estr, 

When  some  rival  power  invades  a  right. 
Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  %ht.  Garth, 

53.  To  Set  on.    To  employ  as  in  a  task. 

Set  on  thy  wife  t*  observes  Skakspeare, 

54-  To  Set  Off  or  upon.  To  fix  the  atten- 
tion; to  determine  to  any  thing  with 
settled  and  full  resolution. 

I^  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart 
more  set  wfcn  her*  good  than  vour  own,  and  to 
bear  a  tenaerer  respect  to  her  honour  than  your 
•itisfiiaion.  Sidney, 

55.  To  Set  out.  To  assign  ;  to  allot. 
^  The  rest,  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  will- 
ing to  fall  to  thrift,  should  be  pbced  in  part  of 
the  lands  by  them  won,  at  better  rate  than 
others  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  set  ofit.  Spens, 
The  sqAiaring  of  a  man's  thoughts  to  the  lot 
that  providence  has  set  out  for  him  is  a  blessing. 
L*  Estrange, 

i6.  7(7  Set  out.    To  publish* 

I  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that  excel- 
lent proclamation  set  out  by  the  king  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book 
of  Common  Praver.  Bneof, 

If  all  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an 
angry  whig,  the  consequence  oDust  be  a  confine- 
mem  of  our  iHsod  for  some  meaths  ipoie  to  his 


'    S  E  T 

57.  To  Sbt  out.    To  mark  hj  boundariw 
or  distinctions  of  space. 

Time  end  pUce,  taken  thus  for  determinat© 
portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  voA, 
duration,  set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distuiguished, 
from  the  rest  by  known  boundaries,  have  each 
a  two^ld  accepution.  Loth^ 

58.  To  Set  out.  To  adorn ;  to  embellish. 
,  An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  sst  wt  with 
jewels,  nothing  can  become.  Drydau 

59.  To  Set  out.     To  raise  ;  to  equip. 
The  Venetians  pretend  ih^y  co\M  set  out,hk 

case  of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  % 
hundred  galhes,  and  ten  galeasses. 


60.  To  Skt  out.    To  show;  to  display; 
to  recominend. 

Barbarosta,  in  his  discourses  concerning  tb« 
conquest  of  Africk,  sot  him  mtT  as  a  meet  fit  in* 
strumeni  for  subduing  the  kmdom  cf  Tunis. 

...  ,     .  KnoUes. 

1  could  set  out  tlut  heft  side  of  Luther,  whieh 
our  author,  in  the  picture  he  has  given  us  of 
him,  has  thrown  intq  shade,  that  he  might  plact 
•  supposed  deformity  more  in  view.   Atterlury. 

61.  To  Set  out.    To  show  ;  to  prove. 
Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his 

6».  To  Set  «/.    To  erect ;  to  esubliah 
newly. 

There  art  many  excellent  institutbns  of 
duttityktely  set  cr/,and  which  deserve  all  man- 
jier  of  encouragement,  particularly  those  which 
relate  to  the  careful  and  pious  'education  of  poor 
cI»iWren.  Jhteriury, 

63.  To  Set  tip.    To  enable  to'  commence 
a  new  business. 

Whocould  not  win  the  mistress,  wooMthemakf, 
Set  up  themselves,and  drove  a  sep'ratetrade.  Fopt, 

64.  To  Set  up.    To  build ;  to  erect. 
Theur  ancient  habitations  they  neglect. 

And  stt  up  new;  theq,  if  the  echo  &e  not 

In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those.  B,  Jonsum^ 

Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  had  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  oillar.  Cenesitm 

Such  deUght  hath  God  in  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle.     MHtom, 

Images  were  not  set  up  or  worshipped  among 
the  heathens,  because  they  supposedf  the  gods  to 
be  like  them.  StUling  fleet. 

Statues  were  set  up  to  all  those  wbo  had  mad9 
themselves  eminentibr  any  noble  action.  Drydeu, 

I  shaU  shew  you  how  to  set  up  a  forge,  and 
what  tools  you  must  use.  -        Mokou, 

Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead. 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head.  Fope^ 

6s »  to  Set  up.  To  raise ;  <o  exalt;  to 
put  in  power. 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

-     ,, Sbakspeare, 

I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  upjht  throne  of  David  over  Israel. 

o  Saumel 

Of  those  that  lead^ese  parties,  if  you  could 
take  off  the  major  number,  the  lesser  would 
govern;  nay,  if  you  could  take  off  all,  they 
would  set  up  one,  and  follow  him.  SuekHii9, 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own' 

countrymen,  the  Gredans,  and  of  utatfcrvaluin^ 

the  Trojan  chiefs.  Drydmi 

66,  To  StT  up.  To  establish;  toappcnntt 

to  fix.  ^^       ' 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken, 
H  caimot  be  supposed  innate;   it  being  im- 


SET 

pf«bU  tbat  men  should,  without  ^me  or  fear, 
Mrenely  hreak  a  rule  which  they  could  not  but 
evidently  know  that  God  had  set  up,         Lockt. 
'^7.  To  Set  up.    To  place  in  view. 

He  hath  UKen  me  by  my  neck,  shaken  me  to 
pieceSf  and  set  me  up  tat  his  mark.  Job, 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  com 
tnd  fruit.  Bac$H. 

Thy  father's  merit  sitt  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  lip;ht. 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  fanks  conspicuous. 

Addis9u, 

<8.  Tp  Set  up^  To  place  in  repose ;  to 
fix ;  to  rest. 

Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  here,  we  do  not,  so 
teriously  as  we  ought,  consider  that  God  has 
provided  another  and  better  pbce  for  us.  Wake. 

^9.  To  Sbt  up.   To  raise  by  the  voice. 
My  right  eye  itches, some  good  luck  is  near; 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 
l^Vitetup  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.  Dryden, 

yo.  To  Sbt  1^.  To  advance ;  to  propose 
to  reception. 

The  authors  that  set  up  thb  opinion  were  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  Bumet, 

71.  T>  Set  f^.  To  raise  to  a  sufficient 
fortune  \  to  set  up  z  trade  \  to  seti^z 
trader. 

In  a  soldier's  Kfe  there 's  honour  to  be  got ;  and 
one  lucky  hit //<#  up  a  man  for  ever.  V  Estrange, 

)2.  This  is  one  of  the  words  that  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by 
various  and  multiplied  exemplification. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  referred  to  any  radical 
or  primitive  notion  ;  it  very  frequently 
Includes  the  idea  of  a  change  made  in 
^e  sUte  of  the  subject,  with  some  de- 
cree of  continuance  in  the  state  super- 
induced. 

T«  Set.  v.  «. 

I.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
at  evening.  . 

The  sun  was  set,  Genests. 

Whereas  the  setthig  of  the  pleiades  and  seven 

stars  is  designed  the  term  of  autumn  and  the  be- 

S Inning  of  winter,  unto  some  btitudes  these  stars 
0  never  set.  '  Bmsfm, 

That  sun  once  set^  a  thousand  meaner  start 
6ive  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars.   Waller* 

Now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kmdly  rest  invite.   Dryden, 

Not  thiScer  billows  beat  the  tybian  mam, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain, 
Than  sund  these  troops.  Dryden, 

My  eves  no  obiect  met 
But  distant  skies  that  m  the  ocean  set,  Dryden. 

The  Julian  eagles  here  their  wini^s  display. 
And  there  like  seUing  stars  the  Decii  by.  Gartb. 
a.  To  be  fixed  hard. 

A  gathering  and  scrrint  of  the  spinu  together 

to  resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 

another.  ^    -^''^•«- 

|.  To  be  extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the 

•un  at  night. 

Ah^  could  not  see;  for  his  eyes  were  /rf, 
by  reason  cf  his  age.  1  A/«f '• 

4.  To  fit  musick  to  words. 

That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyshio  can  set. 
—As  little  by  such  tovs  as  may  be  possible.  Shetk. 

5.  To  become  not  fluid ;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  subsunce  in  a  few  minutes  begins 
to  set^  as  the  tradesmen  speak ;  that  is,  to  ex- 
change iu  fluidity  for  finnn^ss.  B«yi*% 

6.  To  begin  a  journey. 


SET 

So  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  td  London.  Shah, 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  thou  shak  set 
forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ouraehres  will  mardi.  Shaksp, 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
la  now  transported  to  Southampton.  Sitoii^arr. 
7.  To  put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  pos- 
ture of  removal. 
The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
■    And  bear  the  royal  virgin  fu  away.      DryJen, 
When  sets  he  forward  I 
—He  is  near  at  hand.  Dryden, 

He,  with  forty  of  his  gallies,  in  most  warlik* 
manner  appointed,  set  forwanf  with  Solyman'a 
ambassador  towards  Constantinople.  KnUles, 
8%  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets 
them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points 
them  out ;  and  with  a  large  net. 

When  I  go  a-hawking  or  settings  I  think  my^ 
self  beholden  to  him  that  assures  roe,  that  insuch 
a  field  there  is  a  dpvey  of  partridges.         Ba^U, 

9.  To  plant,  not  sow. 

In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  mle  forget. 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet.  Old  Frovtrh, 

10.  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation 
for  ///,  which,  though  undoubtedly  bar- 
barous, is  sometimes  found  in  authors. 

Jf  they  set  down  before 's,  'fore  the^  remove 
Bring  up  your  army.  Shakspeare, 

11.  To  apply  one's  self. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  per- 
form the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no 
ground  of  doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful 
to  him.  Hasnmtnd, 

I  a.  To  Set  about.    To  fall  to;  to  begin. 

We  find  it  most  hard  to  convince  them,  that 
it  is  necessary  now,  at  this  very  present,  to  set 
about  it :  we  are  thott|(ht  a  little  too  hot  and 
hasty,  when  we  press  wicked  men  to  leave  their 
sins  to-day,  as  long  as  they  have  so  much  time! 
before  them  to  do  it  in.  Calamy, 

How  preposterous  u  it,  never  to  set  about 
works  or  charity,  whilst  we  ourselves  pan  se« 
them  performed  ?  Atterburj^ 

13.  To  Set  in.  To  become  settled  in  a 
particular  state. 

When  the  weather  was  /^  m  to  be  very  bad,  I 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery 
furnished  by  great  masters.  Addssam, 

As  November  set  in  with  keen  frosts,  so  they 
continued  through  the  whole  of  that  month, 
without  aity  other  alteration  than  freexlng  with 
more  or  less  severity,  as  the  winds  changed. 

Ellis, 

A  storm  accordingly  happened  the  foUotring 
day ;  for  a  southern  monsoon  began  to  set  m. 

Gulliver. 

14.  To  Set  o»  or  i^n.  To  begin  a  marcfay 
journey,  or  enterprise. 

Be't  your  charge 
To  see  perform  d  the  tenor  of  our  word : 
^</  on.  Sbakspeart, 

He  that  would  seriousl)r  set  i^m  the  search  of 
truth,  ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of 
it.  l^Oe. 

The  understanding  would  presently  obtain  the 
knowledge  it  is  abou€,  and  then  set  upon  som« 
new  inquiry.  ,  Locke, 

15.  7?  Set  on.   To  make  an  attack. 
Hence  every  leader  to  his  charge ; 

For  on  their  answer  we  will  set  on  them.  Shaksp, 

16.  To  Set  out.   To  have  beginning. 

If  any  invisible  casualty  there  be,  at  is  qoes* 
tionable  whether  its  activity  only  set  out  at  our 
nathrity,  sad  began  &oc  rather  in  the  womb. 

JSrowm^ 
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17.  To  StT  out*  To  begin  a  journey,  or 
course. 

At  their  tetthf  id  they  must  hive  their  com- 
mission from  the  king.  Battt. 

I  shaU  put  you  in  mind  where  you  promised 
XM  itt  Mr/,  or  begin  ^our  first  suge.     £tamm9Hd, 

Me  thou  thjnk'st  not  slow, 
.UIm  since  the  morning-hour  ^^011/ from  heaven, 
Where  God  rendes,  tnd  ere  mid-day  arrivM 
In  Eden.  Mtltom^ 

My  soul  then  mov'd  the  Quicker  pace ; 
Tours  nrst.f^  raf,  mine  reach'o  her  in  the  race. 

DryJtn. 

Tliese  doctrines,  laid  down  for  foundations  of 
tny  science,  were  caUed  principles,  as  the  be- 
ginninu  from  which  we  must  jet  ont^  and  look 
no  fartner  backwards.  L9cie, 

He  that  sett  •mt  upon  weak  legs  will  not  only 
go  further,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who 
with  firm  limbs  only  sits  stiU.  Loeh^ 

For  these  reasons  I  shaU  set  tiiiox  London 
t6Hn<Hrrow.  AdSstt, 

Look  no  more  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  in  his  settimwia  for  tXtxxMy.AJdism. 

llie  dazzling  lustre  to  abate, 
He  tei  not  mt  in  aU  nis  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning.  Aidism, 

If  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
we  first  s€i  Mr#.  Adduom. 

18.  To  Set  out.    To  begin  the  world. 
He,  at  his  first  sitting^mU  threw  himself  into 

court.  Ad£s9M, 

Eugenic /«fov#  from  the  same  university,  and 

about  the  same  time,  with  Corusodes.      ^wift, 

19.  To  Set  to.    To  applv  himself  to. 

1  may  appeal  to  some,  who  have  made  this 
their  business,  whether  it  ^o  not  against  the  hair 
with  them  to  sit  U  any  thmg  else. 

Grver/imeMt  oftbt  Tongue, 

10.  ToSet  ttp.  To  begin  a  trade  openly. 
We  have  stock  enough  to  /«/  up  with,  capable 

of  infinite  advancement,  and  yet  no  less  capable 
of  toul  decay.  Decay  of  Piety, 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  thougn  nis  bark 
be  split,  yet  he  saves  his  cargo ;  has  something 
left  tommls  tettiMf  mf  again,  and  so  is  in  capa- 
city of  receiving  benefit  not  onlv  from  his  own 
industry,  but  the  friendship  of  others. 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 

Tim  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing  was  ac- 
quired during  my  apprenticeship  in  London,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  1  had  set  up  for  my- 
self. Suift. 

11.  To  Set  up.    To  begin  a  scheme  of 
Xxh, 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  tettUg 
up  for  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  per- 
suaded his  principal  officers  to'  lend  him  great 
sums;  after  which  they  were  forced  to  follow 
him  iat  their  own  security.  Arbutbnot, 

A  severe  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  set 
mpfor  A  republick.  Additon, 

%%.  To  Set  u^.    To  profess  publickly. 

Scow  Vmg  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion  wit ; 
Now  we  set  ut  for  tilting  in  the  pit.       Dryden, 

Can  Pol]rpnemus>  or  Antiphates, 
Who  gorge  themselves  with  man, 
Sh  up  to  teach  humanity,  and  give. 
By  tneir  example,  rules  for  us  to  live?  Dryden, 

Thote  who  nave  once  made  their  court  to 
those  mistresses  without  portions,  the  muses,  are 
never  like  to  set  up  for  fortunes.  ^^*' 

k  is  found  by  experience,  that  those  men  who 
Sit  up  for  morality,  without  regard  to  religion,  are 
generally  but  virtuous  in  part  S'wifi, 

in.  fart.  adj.  [frcnn  the  verb.]  Regulur; 


S  E  t 

not  lax  \  made  in  consequence  of  some 
formal  rule.  , 

Rude  a^  I  in  ifly  speech. 
And  little  bless*d  with  the  set  phrase  of  peact. 

Sbaitpenrt^ 

Th'  indictmept  of  the  good  lord  Hastings 

In  a  set  hand  fairly  is  ingross'd.         ShaAspeort, 

He  would  not  perform  that  service  by  the 

hazard  of  one  set  battle,  but  by  daUying  off*  the 

time.  KnolJe* 

Set  speeches,  and  a  formal  tale. 
With  none  but  statesmen  and  grave  fools  pre* 
vail.  DfydiH, 

In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driv'n  back 
These  heatheQ  Saxons,  and  regaid'd  our  earth. 

Dryim. 

What  we  hear  in  conversation  has  this  genenS 

advantage  over  set  discourses,  that  in  the  latter 

we  are  apt  to  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  ele- 

f;ance  of  the  composure  than  to  the  matter  (|e- 
ivered.  Rogers. 

Set.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
other ;  things  considered  as  related  to 
each  other;  a  number  of  things  of  which, 
one  cannot  conveniently  be  separated 
from  the  rest. 

Sensations  and  passions  seem  to  depend  upon 
a  particular  set  of  motions.  Collie/* 

AU  corpuscles  of  the  same  set  or  kind  agree 
in  every  thing.  H^oodumrd. 

*'r  is  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion. 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.  Addison. 

I  shall  here  by  togedier  a  new  set  of  remarks* 
and  observe  the  artifices  of  dur  enemies  to  raise 
such  prejudices.  Addison. 

Homer  introduced  that  monstrous  character, 
to  show  the  marvellous,  and  paint  it  in  a  new  set 
of  colours.  Broom*. 

He  must  chanse  his  comrades ; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round,   ' 
There  must  another  set  be  found.  Stvift. 

They  refer  to  those  criticks  who  are  partiaTto 
some  particular /</  of  writers  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  '  Fope, 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  upon 
earth,  whose  sentiments  I  entirely  follow.  fVaHs* 
%,  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state 
of  some  growth  into  the  eround. 

*T  is  raised  by  sets  or  berries,  like  white  thorn, 
and  lies  the  same  time  in  the  ground.  Mortimer. 

3.  The  apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other 
bodies  of  heaven,  below  the  horizon* 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  sets 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  hb  fiery  car. 
Gives  signal  of  a  eoodly  day  to-morrow  jS3aIj^. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
—That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun>  Sbakspeart. 

Before  set  of  sun  that  day,  I  hojfe  to  reach  my 
winter  quarters.  Atterbury  to  Fop*. 

4.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  sett 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  ea^es  fight^ 

DrydoL. 

5.  A  game. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  ^m«. 
To  win  this  easy  match  plav'd  for  a  crown? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  tne  yielded  setfSkak, 
When  we  have  matdx*d  our  rackets  to  thes4 
balU, 
We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
ShaU  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Sbakspear*. 
'  Seta'cEous,  adj,  [jeta^  Latin,]  Bristly  ; 
set  with  strong  hairs;   consisting . of 
strong  hairs. 
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11)0  parent  insect,  with  tu  idSttiUttmu  tall, 

lerebrates  the  rib  of  the  leaf  when  tender,  and 

tnaket  way  for  iu  egg  into  the  very  pith.  Derham, 

Se'tfoil.  ij.  i,  ItormerttUiay  Latin.]    An 

herb. 
Se'ton.  If.  i.  [/r/on,  French)  from  setOf 
I^tin.] 

A  sttmt  is' made  when  the  skin  b  taken  up 
>vith  a  needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a 
twist  of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent 
themselves.  Farriers  c*U  this  operation  in  cattle 
towelling.  Q^ey, 

t  made  t  seUm  to  give  a  vent  to  the  humour. 

Sbtte'e.  n,  J.  A  Urge  long  Kat  with  a 
back  to  it. 

Bb'tter.  ».  i.  [from  jff.] 

t.  One  who  sets. 

When  he  was  gone  I  cast  this  book  awty  t  I 
eould  not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in 
remembering  him  who  was  the  only  sitt€r  on  to 
fio  it.  Aubam. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace ! 
Proud  sett.r  up  and  puller  down  of  kings  ^^^i. 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  sftUr  forth  of  strange 
gods.  Acts. 

%.  A  dog  who  beats  the  field ,  and  points 
the  bird  for  the  sportsmen. 

J.  A  mdn  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
settmg  dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be 
plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  letUrs, 
who  continually  beat  their  brains  how  to  draw 
in  some  innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their 
hellish  net,  learning  his  humour,  prying  into  hia 
circumstances*  and  observing  his  weak  side. 

Sfc'TTER  WORT,  m  J.  An  herb ;  a  species 

of  hellebore.. 
Setting  Dog,  m.  s.  [cane  sentaccbioKe^ 
Italian  ;  setting  and  do^J\  A  dog  taught 
to  find  game,  and  pomt  it  out  to  the 
sportsman. 

Will  oblijges  young  heu^  with  a  stttimg  dig  he 
has  made  himself.  Amiu 

SETTLE. «.  ^.  [j-ctol,  Saxon.]  A  seat ; 
a  bench  ;  somtthing  to  sit  on. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  lower  sittU  shall  be 
fwo  cubits.  ,  EzfiieL 

'  The  man,  their  hearty  welcome  first  express*d, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest. 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest.    Drydat, 
To  Seattle,  v.  a,  [trom  the  noun.] 
I.  To  place  iii  any  certain  state  after  a 
tim^e  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance. 

I  will  utt/e  you  ufter  your  old  estates,  and  will 
do  better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings.  JSsci. 

In  hope  to  find 
lletter  abode,  and  my  affliaed  powers 
To  settir  here.         >  Miltm. 

I.  To  fix  in  any  way  of  life. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.     Jhylem, 
^.  To  fix  in  any  place. 
Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution.  IdUtm* 

4.  To  establish  ;  to  confirm. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd : 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
^d  law  was  fii*d  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

5.  To  determine  \  to  affirm  i  to  free  from 
ambiguity. 

This  exactocis  wBi  U  troobkioBM,  and  there- 


SET 

.  foremen  win  think  diey  may  be  eKusedfngi 
sHtling^  the  complex  ideas  of  miied  modes  so  pri- 
cImIv  m  their  rainds.  LtM* 

Medals  ghre  a  very  great  light  to  Wnorv,  ia 
confirming  such  passages  as  art  true  in  ou  au- 
thors, and  stttUHg  such  as  are  told  after  different 
manners  AUum^ 

6.  To  make  tertain  or  unchangeable. 

His  banished  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line.  Dtyin, 

This,  by  a  settUd  habit  io  tbinsi  whereof  wt 
have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  quick, 
that  we  take  that  for  the  percejption  of  our  sen- 
sation which  is  an  idea  fanned  bjr  our  judgment 

lA^ke 

If  you  will  not  take  some  cart  to  settle  out 
language,  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  cootinuanci 
your  memory  shfll  not  be  piescrved  abowc  ai 
hundred  years,  fiirther  thaii  by  imperfea  tr: 
dition.  Swj 

7.  To  fix ;  not  to  suffer  to  continue  doub 
ful  in  opinion,  or  desultory  and  wave 
ing  in  conduct. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  1 
the  pretender;  they  desire  no  more;  it  \ 
iHtU  the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful 

8.  To  make  close  or  compact. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  mrtsettU 
turf  before  the  spring.  Mwti 

9.  To  fix  un.'licnably  by  legal  sanclio 

I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  pj 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  Spec 

10.  To  fix  inseparably. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  atid  sett 
upon  an  object,  the  due  contemtuation  of 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  re 
firom  mortal  beauty. 

11.  To  affect,  >o  as  that  the  dregs  c 
purities  sink  to  the  bottom. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  t 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  win 

xa.  To  compose ;  to  put  into  a  at 

calmness. 
When  thou  art  settlimg  thveelf  to  tli 

tions,  imagine  thou  hearest  thy  Savlou 

to  thee,  as  he  did  to  Martha,  Why  axi 

careful ? 
To  Se'ttle.  o;.  ft, 
I.  To  subside  i  to  sink  to  the  bott 

repose  there. 
That  country  became  a  gained  groui 

mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  wh 

by  degrees  into  a  firm  land, 
a.  To  lose  motion  or   fermental 

deposit  feces  at  the  bottom. 
Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a 

But,  since  tnis  message  came,  you  sini 

As  if  coki  water  had  been  pour*d  up 

A  gt>vemment,  upon  such  occasion 

thick  before  it  settles. 

3.T0  fix  one's  selfi  to  establish  a 

The  Spinets,  descended   from    t 

settUdat  the  mouth  of  the  xiver  Po. 

4.  To  choose  a  method  of  life  ;  t< 
a  domestick  state. 

As  people  marry  now,  and  settle^ 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  car 
Disturb  the  godhead's  sc^  atflSitrs. 

5.  To  become  fixed  so  as  not  t 

The  wind  came  about,  auid  s€ttUd 
so  as  we  couU  nake  aa  wagr. 
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••  To  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for 
a  methodical  life. 

7.  To  Ukc  any  lasting  state. 

According  to  l«w»  established  by  the  divine 
wisdom,  it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one 
form  into  another,  till  it  settled  zt  length  into  an 
habitable  earth.  Burnei, 

Chyle,  before  it  circulates  with  the  blood,  is 
whitish:  by  the  force  of  circulation  it  runs 
through  all  the  iflfermedbte  colours,  till  it  set" 
ties  in  an  intense  red.  Arbutbmot, 

8.  To  rest ;  to  repose. 

When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanitv, 

and  uught  them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles 

'  on  its  proper  object.  Spectator. 

Warm*d  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lief, 

And  shades  eternal  settU  o*er  his  eyes.      Pope, 

f .  To  grow  calm. 

Till  the  fury  rfhis  highness  settle^ 
Come  not  before  hhn.  Sbai^peare. 

10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  weU. 

Garth. 

11.  To  contract. 

One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  oc- 
casions its  settling  more  in  one  place  than  an- 
other, which  causes  cracks  and  settling  in  the 
^wU*  Mortimer, 

Se'ttledness.w.  J.  [from  settJe.}  The 

state  of  being  settled  ;  confirmed  state. 

What  one  pany  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settJeJ' 

tmt  by  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Scots, 

that  tne  other  rejects  and  contemiu.  JST.  Charles. 

Se'ttlement.  «.  J.  [from  settU.'\ 

I.  The  act  of  settling  5  the  state  of  being 

settled. 
t.  The  act  of  giring  possession  by  legal 
sanction. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures, 
take. 
With  settlewutit  as  good  as  law  can  make.  DryJ, 

3.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife. 

Strephon  sign*d  so  loud  and  strong. 
He  blew  a  settlement  along ; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.  Swift. 

4.  Subsidence ;  drees. 

Fullers  earth  left  a  Uiick  settlement.  Mortimer, 
S'  Act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestick 
and  methodical  life. 

Every  dmui  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 

wealth,  power,  or /*«/?««»/  in  the  world.  VEstr. 

6.  A  colony  ;  a  place  where  a  colony  is 

established. 
S&'tw  A  L.  n.  s.  [Valeriana,  Lat]  An  herb. 

Vict. 
SETEN.  aeif.  [fcopon,  Saxon.] 
I.  Four  and  three;  one  more  than  six. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  poetry  as  one 
/  syllable. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  srwm  at  night.  Shaispeare. 

Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
by  sevens.  Genesis. 

Pharmis,  king  of  the  Medes,  it  is  said,  he 
overthrew  and  cruelly  murdered,  with  his  seven 
children.  Raleigh, 

Sev'n  bul]ocks,yet  onyok'd,  far  Phoebus  chust ; 
And  for  Dian^^  sev'n  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 
Se'v  B N  po'l D.  aeij.  [srven  amd/olti.']  Re- 
peated seven  tioies ;  having  sevtn  dou- 
bles ;  increased  seven  times. 
*  Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfoU  head 
Heset  the&lsf  Pucsiai  tat  more  awe  anddread. 
/Wry  Queen, 


S  E  V 

The  /*w/i/i/i/ shield  of  Ajax  csnnot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.  Sbakspeare, 

Not  for  that  silly  old  morality. 
That  as  these  links  were  knic,our  loves  should  be, 
Mourn  I,  that  I  thy  sevenfold  chain  have  lost. 
Nor  for  the  luck's  sake,  but  the  bitt^  cost. 

Donne, 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled- those  grim 
fires, 
Awak'd,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

Mut^n, 
Fair  queen, 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle, 
And  sevenfold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile.  DryJ. 

Se'v ENFOLD,  aJ'v.  In  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  one. 

Whosoever  sUyeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Genesis, 

Wrath  meet  thy  flight  sevenfold.  Milton, 
5e'vennight.  n.  j.  l^even  and  night.'] 
I.  A  week  ;  the  time  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  de- 
nomination preceding  or  following ;  a 
week,  numbered  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  northern  nations,  as  in 
fortnight. 

Rome  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  be- 
holders, or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs  with 
the  sword  and  lance,  maiutamtdfor  a^rterw/i/e^ 
together.  Sidney, 

Iago*s  footing  here 
Anticipates  our  thoughts  a  se*nnigbfs  speed. 

.  •  Sbakspeare, 

Shmmg  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a 
sevennigbt  lost  their  shining.  Bacon. 

a.  We  use  still  the  word  srvennight  or 
se^nnight  in  computing  time  :  as,  it  hap- 
pened on  Monday  was  srvennight,  that 
18>  on  the  Monday  before  last  Monday  ;  it 
will  be  done  on  Monday  sevennight^  that 
is,  on  tfje  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

This  comes  fi-om  one  of  those  untuckered  la- 
dies, whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday 
was  se'nnigbt.  Addison. 

Se'venscore.  adj.  [seven  and  score.) 
Seven  times  twenty;  an  hundred  and 
forty. 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till 

she  was  sevenseore  years  old,  did  dentize  twice  or 

thrice;  casting  her  old  teeth, 4nd  others  coming 

in  their  place.  Bacon. 

S  E^v  E  N  T  E  E  N .  adj.  [  fcopontyne,  Saxon.) 

Seven  and  ten  ;  seven  added  to  ten. 
Se'venxeenth.    adj.    [feoj-onteotSa, 
Sax.]  The  seventh  after  the  tenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  seventeen. 
In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the 
^    second  month,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  aU  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.   Genesis, 
The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  perfected  by  the 
king  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Judge  Hale* 
Se'vesth,  adj.  [j-eoponSa,  Saxon.]  ■ 
I.  The  ordinal  of  seven;  the  first  after  the 
sixth. 

The  child  bom  in  the  seventh  month  doth  com- 
monly well.  Bacon, 

Thy  air  is  like  the  first : 
A  third  is  like  the  former.    Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  shew  me  this  ?  A  fourth  i  Start, 

eye! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet?  A  seventh/  I  '11  see  no  more.  Sltak. 

So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  be. 
Provided  fat  the  seventh  necessity : 
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Ttugkt  from  above  his  tnacaxinet  to  frame  > 
That  famine  was  prerented  ere  it  came.  Drjim* 
%•  Containing  one  part  in  se'ven. 
Si'vENTHLY   ad^v*  \{xK^V[i  srventb^    In 
the  seventh  place  *  an  ordinal  'adverb. 

SivwHiljt  living  ^ies  have  sense,  which 
planu  have  not.  Bactu 

Se'ventieth.  adj.  [from  sruenty.']  The 
tenth,  seven  times  repeated  j  the  ordinal 
of  seventy. 
Seventy,  fliir.  [banbj*eoponti5,  Sax.] 
Seven  times  ten. 

Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Tbou  artthence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all. 
From  twelve  to  stventy,  Sbaks^re, 

W^  call  not  that  death"  immature,  it  a  man 
lives  till  7lv«i/y.  TayUr, 

The  weight  of  troenty  winters  prest  hire 
down, 
He  bent  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  crown.  Dryd, 
In  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  particle  consistuig 
but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reck- 
oned up  seventy  several  signiHcauons.       Loch. 
To  Se'v  ER.  v.  a.  Ijevrery  French ;  separof 

Latin.] 
g.  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest. 

Forcetful  queen,  who  sever  df^tx  bright  head. 

Which  charm'd  two  mighty  monarchs  to  her 

bed.  Granviile, 

%,  To  divide  ;  to  part  ;  to  force  asunder. 

They  are  not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed^  hpt 

that  they  come  at  length  to  meet.  Hooker: 

Our  fDrce  by  land 

y  Hath  nobly  held;  our  severed  navy  too 

Have  knit  again,  and  float.  Sbahpeare. 

What  thou  art  is  mine : 
Our  state  cannot  be  severed,  we  are  one, 
One  flesh ;  Co  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself.  Milt, 
5.  To  separate;  to  segregate;  to  ppt  in 
different  oiders  or  places. 

The  angels  sh^  sever  the  wicked  from  among 

the  just.  Mattbettf, 

He,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attain*d ; 

WTiere  sever  d  from  the  rest  the  warrior  souls 

*    rcmain'd.  Dryden. 

4.  To  separate  by  cbymical  operation. 

^,  To  divide  by  distinctions. 

This  axiom  is  of  Urge  extent,  and  would  be 
eevered  and  refined  by  trial  Baton, 

0.  To  /disjoin ;  to  disunite. 

IfOok,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  mr<r//rF  clouds  m  yonder  east.  Sbai, 

How  ^Irtf  is  my  vil^  sense. 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 

gf  my  huge  sorrows !  better  1  were  distract, 
)  should  my  thoughts  be  sever  d  from  my  griefs; 
Ani  woes,  by  wrone  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Sbakspeare, 

The  medial  virtues  lodge  in  some  one  or  other 
0f  its  principles,  and  may  therefore  usefully  be 
•ought  for  m  that  principle  severed  from  the 
ethers.  B^yU, 

«•  1  o  keep  distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 

1  hree  (Jorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  tun  \ 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

^ut  sever  d'^  a  pale  clear  shinmg  sky^  Sbaisf, 

I  will  sever  Goshen,  that  no  swarms  of  flics 

shall  be  there.  Exodus, 

foSE'v^R.  V.  n> 

1,  To  ma|te  a  separation ;  to  make  a  par- 
titi'^n. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of 
Israel  and  of  F.gypu  Exedsts, 

Thcr^  remains  so  much  religion,  as  to  kiu)w 
limv  (0  se^tr  ))etwee|l  th^  u^  ai^i  abuse  of  thincs. 
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Better  fitim  me  thou  sntr  otL       AC/fis. 
1.  To  suffer  disjunction. 
Fortune,  divorce 
Pomp  from  the  bearer, 't'u  s  luTnnce  pangmi 
As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.  Shaksfurt, 

Se'v ER  A  L.  <!<//.  [trom/«w.] 
1.  Different;  distinct  from  one  another. 
Divers  sorts  of  beasu  come  from  tntral  pans 
to  drink ;  and  so  being  refreshed,  fiaU  to  couple, 
and  many  times  with  sevtral  Idndt.        Bacu, 
The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  and 
piece,  by  several  attempts,  m  smral  ages. 

D(N\tt» 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led, 
Which  high  in  equal  hopes  four  princet  head. 

Bryien, 

1.  Divers ;  many.  It  is  used  in  any  num- 
ber not  large,  and  more  than  two. 

This  country  is  large,  having  in  it  many  peo- 
ple, and  several  kingooms.  Aohot 
This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe 

We  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  on 

campaign  by  the  advantages  of  another,  ant 

.  after  several  victories  earned  over  us,  nughi  Lai 

still  kept  the  eltemy  from  our  gates.     Amu 

3.  Particular ;  single. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there.  Br 

4.  Distinct  ;  appropriate. 

The  pans  and  passages  of  state  are  so  ma 
as,  to  express  them  fully,  would  requ'ure  a  sev 
treatise.  Dai 

Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  pi 
Disparted.  Mi 

Each  might  his  sevral  province  weU  comw 
Would  all  out  stoop  to  what  they  understs 

Se'veral.  ff.  J.  [from  the  adjective. 
X.  A  state  of  separation,  or  partition, 
substantive  has  a  plural. 

More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  several  be. 
Of  one  sillj  aker  of  ground 
Than  champion  maketh  of  three. 
%,  Each  particular  singly  taken. 
Tnis  by  some  severals 
Of  headpiece  extraordinsury,  lower  mess 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind. 

I'here  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  severals,  Sb, 

That  will  appear  to  b«  a  methodical  s< 
observation  of  these /rf^r^//,  as  degrees 
preparative  the  one  to  the  other.         / 
Several  of  them  neither  rose  from 
tpicuous family,  nor  left  any  behind  th« 

3.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  placi 

They  had  their  several  for  heathe 
their  several  for  the  people  of  their  o« 
their  several  for  men,  their  te^eresl  ft 
their  several  for  their  priests,  and  fo 
priest  alone  their  several^ 

4.  Enclosed  ground. 

There  was  a  nobleman  that  ^rras  lea 
but  immediately  after    his    marria^ 

1>retty  plump  and  fat.  One  said  tc 
ordship  doth  contrary  to  other  ma 
for  they  at  first  wax  lean,  and  you  v 
Walter  Raleigh  stood  by  and  said« 
beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  tl 
and  put  him  into  the  se%ferai^  but  'm 

Sfi'vBRALLY.  A1/1;.  [from  se^e 
tincUy  ;  particularly  \  separat 
from  others. 

Consider  angels  eacK    of   them 
h'unself,an«l(hdrUwi9^  AHyohis 
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Natwe  11^  wttcure,  bodi  joimly  and  not 
*«wrW/jr,  either  oTthem,  be  so  complete,  that 
unto  tverlastiog  felicity  we  need  not  the  know- 
«*trf  any  thing  more  than  these  two  may 
tisuy  furnish  our  minds  with.  Ho9k<r, 

^  Th' apostles  could  not  be  conim'd 
To  Qielt  or  those,  but  sevtraUy  designed 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to 

ytt  ought  not  so  much  to  love  likeness  as 
•eauty,  and  to  chuse  from  the  foirest  bodies 
WTtf/^  the  fairest  parts.  Dndtn, 

•li;  f  I^*'*  •?  "^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  together, 
that  I  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them 
uv*ralij^  to  as  to  number  them.  Nnvt9H, 

$E'vEaALTy.«.j.  [from  se-veral.']  SUtc 
of  separation  from  the  rest. 

.u^*-?*"**^*  ^  advancement  of  the  lady  was 
the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
dukedom  of  Comwal,  and  earldom  of  Chester, 
to  be  set  forth  in  severalty.  Baton. 

Havmg  considered  the  apertions  in  severalty^ 
according  to  their  particular  requisites,  I  am 
now  come  to  the  casting  and  contexture  of  the 
whole  work.  ^,^^,^ 

St  VER  v^cE. ;,.  s.  [from  senjer.']  Scpara- 
tJon;  partition. 

JT^  .'ir*"  enclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard 
ot  nis  truitfukiess  not  unworthy  of  a  severance, 

•  ,  .  Care^v, 

SEVE  RE.  aJj.  [lenfere,  Fr.  severus,  Lat.] 
1.  Sliarp ;  apt  to  punish  ;  censorious ;  apt 
to  blame ;  hard ;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  an- 
ger, be  always  more  severe  agamst  thyself  than 
•gjnst  others.  ray/or. 

hoon  mo^f  d  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 

wbat.words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam  severe? 

xtrx  Milton, 

What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so 

uveremth  Origen  for,  but  holding  the  incense 

w  his  hands,  which  tliose  about  him  cast  from 

thence  upon  the  altar?  yet  for  this  he  Was  cast 

out  of  the  church.  Stmingjlcet. 

a.  Rigid ;  austere  ;  morose ;   harsh  ;  not 

indulgent. 

Am  I  upbraided  ?  not  enough  sevete^ 
It  seems,  in  thy  r^raint.  Milton, 

_^      In  his  looks  jterene, 
When  angry  most  he  seem'd,  and  most  severe. 
What  else  but  fiivour  shone  ?  MUton. 

^j.        Nor  blame  severe  his  choice. 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes.  Fobe, 

h  Cruel ;  inexorable. 

His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a 
«Jf^  ,  ms^om. 

4-  Kjfgulatcd  by  rigid  rules  ;  strict. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure, 
iievere,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd.  JwiY/wi. 
5.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance ; 
grave  ;  sober ;  sedate. 

His  grave  rebuke, 
^re  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace.  Milton, 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does, 
«rom  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe. 

1  aught  by  thy  practice  steadily  to  steer 
rrom  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope, 
••  Not  lax ;  not  airy ;  close ;  strictly  me- 
t^lJJ^ical ;  rigidly  exact. 
/Their  beauty  I  leave  ir  rather  to  the  delicate 
wit  of  poets,  than  venture  upon  so  nice  a  subj<;ct 
with  my /fft/rr/r  style.  -  Mort, 

Jf  Painful ;  af^ictivc 

These  piercing  ^es  are  soft,  as.  new  sever*. 
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S.  Clote ;  concise ;  Dot  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  sevtrt  and  conipeii£«ua 

language,  often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which 
modern  tongues  cannot  in  more.  Drydem^ 

Seve'rply.  ad'v.  \Jnom severt.Y 

1.  Painfully ;  afflictiTcly. 

We  have  wasted  oinr  strength  to  attain  cods 
different  from  thosefor  which  we  undertook  the 
war ;  and  often  to  effect  others,  which  after  a 
peace  we  may  severely  repent.  Sruifi, 

2.  Fcrocii)Usly ;  horridly. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  witlun ; 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  gxhuDryd, 

3.  Strictly  ;  rigorously. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.        Sovan, 
Seve'kity.w.  j.  IsevtHiajy  Latin.] 
I.  Cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  ^unish- 
ment- 

I  lau|h  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  thmk  that  you  have  aught  but. Talbot's 

shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity.  Sbakspearu 
^He  shall  be  throv^n  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought.  Sbahpeate, 

Never  were  so  great  reb^lions  expiated  with 
so  Jitde  blood;  as  for  the  severity  used  upon 
those  taken  in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of 
P«opi«-    .  Baam^ 

1  here  is  a  differencelietwecn  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  severity:  for  under  a  censure  wa 
only  include  excommunicationi  suspension,  and 
an  interdict ;  but  und«r  an  ecclesiastical  severity 
every  other  punishment  of  the  church  is  intend- 
ed :  but,  according  to  some,  a  censure  and  a  se-^ 
verity  is  the  same.  Ayliffu 

a.  Hardness;  power  of  distressing. 

Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to 
avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  tnera 
<»",^-.  iWr. 

3.  btrictntfs  ;  rieid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  be- 
coming, I  must  pass  over  many  instances  of  your 
military  skill  Dtydetu, 

4.  Rigour;  austerity;  harshness;  want  of 
mildness ;  want  of  indulgence. 

Sevoca'tion.  n.  s.  {je-voco^  Lat.]    Tha 

act  of  calling  aside. 
ToSEW.for  jitf-.     To  follow.        Spenjer^ 
To  SEW.  V.  n.  [jtto,  Lat.]    To  alter  any 
thing:  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 
A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sno.        Eesles, 
To  Sew.  1;.  «.   To  join  by  threads  drawn 
with  a  needle. 

No  man  se^etb  a  piece  of  new  cloth  6n  an 
old  garment.  Mark. 

To  Sew  up.  To  enclose  in  any  thing  sewed* 
If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  mo  up 
in  the  skirts  of  it.  SLahpeare. 

My  transgression  is  sealfcd  up  in  a  bag,  and 
thou  sezvest  up  mine  inquity.  y^i. 

To  Sew.  v,a.    To  drain  a  pond  for  the 
fish.  Ain:<wortb* 

St'WER.  ft.  s.  lejcujer  trenchant f  French  ; 
or  asseoun  «Jd  Irench,  from  asseoir^  to 
set  down ;  for  these  officerssct  tjie  dishes 
on  the  table.    Ne<:uio»*s  Mi/ton.^ 
I.  An  officer  who  serves  up  a  teast. 
Marahall'd  feast, 
Seirv'd  up  in  hall  with  sttaers  and  saoescbats: 
TJie  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean.        Milt^, 

The  cook  and  sei»er  each  liis  talent  tries, 
la  Vitfious  figures  scenes  of  dishes  rise.  Dry4us, 
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*.  [from  ujMet  wiser.']  A  passage  for  wa* 

tcr  to  run  through*  now  corrupted  to 

sJbore,  CowelL 

The  fenmen  hold  that  the  sewers  must  be 

kept  to,  as  the  water  may  not  suv  too  long  in 

the  fpring,  till  the  weeds  and  seage  be  grown 

up.  jBacoH. 

Men  suffer  their  private  judgment  to  be  drawn 

into  the  common  setver  or  stream  of  the  present 

'  TOgue.  King  Charles. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houses  thidc,  wad  savers  annoy  the  air, 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoin  d,  from  eiich  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

AIUlosi. 
5.  He  that  uses  a  needle. 
Sex.  If.  i.  [jexfi  French ;  sexuj^  Latin.] 
I.  The  property  by  which  any  animal  i» 
male  or  female. 
These  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

MUioM. 
Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  difl^ent  setc,  MUien. 

%.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Unhappy  sexl  whose  beauty  b  your  snare ; 
Expos'd  to  trials ;  ntade  too  frail  to  bear.  Dryd. 
ohame  is  hard  to  be  overcome;  but  if  the  sex 
once  get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  them  after- 
wards no  more  trouble.  Gartb. 
Se'xagenary.  adjUexagefmire^^  French; 

jexagenariusf  Lat.]  Aged  sixty  years. 
Sexage^sima.a.  j.  [Latin.]  The  second 

Sunday  before  Lent. 
Sexage^simal.  adj.  [from  sexagesimtu^ 

Lat.]  Sixtieth  ;  numbered  by  sixties. 

Sexa^ngled.    iadj.  [from  sex  and  an- 

Sexa^kgular.  {     gulus^  Lat.]    Having 

six  comers  or  angles ;  hexagonal. 

The  grubs  from  their  sexaugular  abode 

Crawl  out  unfinish*d  like  the  maggot's  brood. 

Dryiett. 

Sexa'ngularly.  ad'v.  [from  sexangw 
larl\  With  six  angles  ;  hexagonally. 

Sexe'nnial.  adj,  \^iex  ^Xidi  annus ^  Lat.] 
Lasting  six  years  i  happening  once  in 
six  years. 

Se'xtain.  «.  /.  [from  sextans f  sex^  Lat.] 
A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Se'xtant.  n,  J.  Isextantf  French.]  The 
sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

Se'xtary.  n.  J.  Isextarius,  Lat.]  A  pint 
and  a  half. 

Se'xtarV.)  If.  J.  The  same  as  j^frir/j?. 

Se'xtry.    J  Vict. 

Se'xtile.  adj\  [sexti/is^  Lat.]  Is  such  a 
position,  or  aspect  of  two  planets,  when 
at  60  degrees  distant,  or  at  the  distance 
of  two  signs  from  one  another,  and  is 
marked  thus  ••  Harris, 

Planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile.  square,  and  trine.  MUitn. 

The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern 
in  itt  sextiie  aspect  from  the  earth's  benignity. 

ClamvlUe. 

Se^xton.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  sacristan^ 
An  under  officer  of  the  churchy  whose 
business  is  to  d\^  graves. 
A  stool  and  cushion  for  the  sextii.  Shahp. 
When  any  dies,  then  by  tolling  a  bell,  or  be- 
speaking a  grave  of  the  sextm^  the  same  u  known 
to  the  searwers  correspondiag  with  the  said  sese* 
Um.  Crsuuii, 
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Ss'xTONSRiP.  H.  s.  [ftxjm  sexton.J  The 
office  of  a  sexton. 

They  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerk* 
•hip  and  sextosubip  q£  their  own  parish  in  com* 
mendam.  Svfifim 

Sextu'ple.  adj.  IsextupluSf  Lat.]  Six- 
fold ;  six  times  t«kl. 

Man*s  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  the 

vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  toot,  is  sexixfiie  unto 

his  breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs 

of  one  side  to  another.  Brvwn* 

To  Su  A  B.  V.  n.  To  play  mean  tricks.    A 

low  barbarous  cant  word. 
Sh  A^B  B I L  Y .  adv.  [fi-om  shabby,']  Meanly  ; 
reproachfully;  despicably;  paltrily.  A 
cant  word. 
Sha^bbiness.  »./.  [fr-omi/tf^^;.]  Mean- 
ness; paltriness. 

He  exchanged  his  gay  sbabbiness  of  dothes,  fit 
for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones,  that 
Would  be  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Spectator^ 
Sha'bb  Y.  adj.  [a  word  that  has  crept  in- 
to conversation  and  low  writing,  but 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Ian* 
guagc.1  Mean;  paltry. 
The  dean  was  so  sbabiy,  and  look*d  like  a 
ninny. 
That  the  captain  suppoe'd  he  wu  curate  to 
Jenny.  S^viff, 

To  Sh  a'c  k  l e.  ^.  a.[from  the  noun,  shack* 
ies;  schaeckelen^  Dutch.]  To  chain  ;  to 
fetter ;  to  bind. 

It  is  ereat, 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidenu,  and  bolu  up  change. 

SbaJupeare^ 

You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with 

rule  about  indifferent  matters.  Locktm 

No  trivial  price 
Should  set  him  free,  or  small  shoidd  be  iny  prttse 
To  lead  him  shackled.  Fhilips. 

So  the  stretch'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tnes» 
As  prone  tp  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.         Smith. 
Sha'ckles.  ».  s^  wanting  the  singular, 
[feacul.  Sax.  schaeckels,  Dutch.]  Fet- 
ters ;  gyves  ;  chains  for  prisoners. 

Himself  he  frees  by  secret  means  unseen. 
His  shackles  empty  leit,  himself  escaped  dean. 
Fairy  QMor. 
A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than 
in  condition ;  hb  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds 
and  shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance  and 
captivity.  Swmth. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our- iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroyed 
In  shackles.  Drydenm 

Shad.  ff.  s.  [c/upea.]  A  kind  offish. 
Sh  A  D  E. ».  J.  [ fcabu,  Saxon ;  schade^  Dut.] 
1.  The  cloud  or  opacity  made  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light. 

Spring  no  obstacle  found  here  nor  shade^ 
But  all  sunshine.  MUim. 

a.  Darkness;  obscurity. 

The  weaker  light  unwOlmgly  declin'd. 
And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world 
resign'd.  Resetrnxms. 

3.  Coohiess  made  by  interception  of  the 
sun. 

Andgontis,  when  told  that  the  enemy  bad  such 

▼oUies  of  arrows  that  hid  the  sun,  said',That  falls 

out  well :  for  this  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall 

fight  in  the  shade.  Batm. 

That  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 

Shine  both.  Jkfite. 
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4.  An  obscuiv  place,  properly  m  a  grove 
or  close  wood»  by  which  the  light  is 
excluded. 

Let  tts  seek  out  some  desolate  «Atfi^,  and  there 

Weep  our  tad  botoms  empty.   .        Sbaksp^rt. 

R^^ioos  of  sorrow,  doleful  jBades,       Hdiltom, 

Then  to  the  desart  takes  his  fliglit ; 

Where  still  from  shade  xo  shod*  the  Son  of  God, 

After  forty  days  fasting,  had  remain'd.  Milton, 

The  pious  prince  then  seeks  the /Aa4(r 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid. 

Dryien, 

5.  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or 
beat ;  umbrage. 

I^t  the  arched  knife, 
WeU  sharpened,  now  assail  the  spreading  thain 
Of  vesetabUt,  and  their  thirsty  hmbs  dissever. 

PbllipM, 

In  Braxil  are  trees  which  kill  those  who  sit 

mider  their  sbiade  in  a  few  hours.       Arhmtbmt, 

6.  Protection ;  shelter. 

7.  The  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly 
coloured. 

*Tis  every  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight, 
And  cast  io  sbaduy  what  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 
1  A  colour ;  gradation  of  li^ht. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 

degrees,  or  *badit  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come 

in  only  by  the  eyes.  Locke, 

^.  The  figure  formed  upon  any  surface 

corresponding  to  the  body  by  which  the 

Hght  is  intercepted  ;  the  shadow. 

£nvy  will  merit,  as  its  abade^  pursue.     Fofe,, 

lo.  The  soul  separated  irom  the  body ;  so 

called,  as^upposed  by  the  ancients  lo  be 

perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch. 

A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  manes. 

ToTrachin,  shrift  as  thought,  the  flitting /i^</ir 
Thro*  air  his  momentary  journey  made.  Drpd, 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty 
rest. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e*er  was  to  the  bow*rs  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  abode.     t'ukeU 
%  Sh^ade.  nf,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  overspread  with  opacity. 

Thou  abad^at 
The  full  blase  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Thy  skirts  appear.  Milton, 

t.  To  cover  from  the  light  or  heat ;  to 
overspread. 

Aseraph  six  wings  wore,  to  abode 
His  lineamenu  divine.  Milton, 

And  after  these  came,  arm*d  with  spear  and 
shield, 
Aa  host  so  j^eat,  as  cover *d  all  the  field : 
And  aU  thev  fiareheads,  like  the  knights  before. 
With  laurels  evergreen  were  abadedo^er,  Dryd, 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 
And  abode  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens. 

Dryden. 
Sing,  while  beside  the  abaded  tomh  I  mourn. 
And  with  fredi  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn.  Pefe, 
a.  To  shelter;  to  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  abode  my  head* 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.      Sbokap, 
I     4-  To  protect ;  to  cover ;  to  screen. 
I  Leave  not  the  mthful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  sull  abodea  thee  and  pro- 
I  tects.  Milton, 

5*  To  mark  with  different  gradations  of 
coloi^Ts. 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  moabl,or  by  abodbag  pencil  drawn.  Miltm. 
^  To  paiot  in  obscure  colours. 
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Sha'dikess.  ff.x.  [firom  sbadj^  The  etatt 

of  being  shady  ;  umbrageousncss. 
Sh  a'uow.  /.  n.  [jcabu,  Saxon ;  jc^a^MOrf  , 

Dutch,] 
I.  The  representation  of  a  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted. 

Poor  Tom !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  over  four- 
inch'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  abadno  foi  a 
traitor.  Sbakifean* 

Life  *t  but  a  walkine  abadtrm^  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  suge, 
•  And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Sbokafeoaro* 

Such  a  nature. 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  abodi»tm 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Sbokapeoro^ 

I'he  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  hands  of 
docks,  and  abodmu  of  sun-dials.  Locke* 

2».  Opacity  ;  darkness  ;  shade. 
By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  abadotua  from  the  ocean  rise. 

Denhsm. 

His  countrymen  probably  lived  within  the 

shake  of  the  earthquake  and  abadoxv  of  the 

eclipse.  Addiaom* 

3.  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  inter* 
cepts  the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the 
air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ra^. 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lihes  softly  bid.  Fatry  Q^eem* 

Here,  father,  take  the  abadew  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host.  Sbaka/eart, 

4.  Obscure  place. 

To  the  secret  sbadottfs  I  retire. 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire.  Dayd. 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture. 

A  shadow  u  a  diminution  of  the  first  and 
second  light.  The  first  hght  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  a  lightened  body,  as  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental 
lighCf  spreading  itself  into  the  aid  or  medium, 
proceeding  from  the  other.  Shadows  are  three- 
f  jld :  the  first  is  a  single  shadow^  and  the  least 
of  all ;  and  U  proper  to  the  plain  surface  where 
it  is  not  wholly  possessed  of  the  li^jht.  The  se- 
cond is  the  double  shadvtvy  and  it  u  used  when 
the  surface  be£ins  once  to  forsake  your  eye,  as 
in  columns.  '1  lie  third  shadow  b  made  bv  cross* 
ing  over  your  double  shadow  again,  which  dark- 
eneth  by  a  third  part.  It  is  uA.'d  for  the  inmost 
shhdowt  and  farthest  from  the  light,  as  in  gul6, 
wells,  and  caves.  Peatbaam, 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  sba» 
dows,  Dtydnu 

6.  Any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight) 
a  ghost ;  a  spirit,  or  shade. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence !  Shakspeartm 

7.  An  imperfect ~and  faint  representation : 
opposed  to  stthstanee. 

Ifsubstance  might  be  caU*d  that  abodow  seem*d. 

MiUm. 

In  the  clorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceives 

abadow  of  his  divine  countenance.  JU/eigb. 

Without  the  least  impulse  or  abo^w  ai  fate. 

MilUn. 
Amongst  the  creattires  are  partinilar  excel- 
lencies scattered,  which  are  some  abadowa  of  the 
divine  perfections.  TilUtam, 

S.  Inseparable  companion. 

Sin,  and  her  abodow,  death.  AlUtw, 

Thou  my  abodow 
Inseparable  must  with  me  along.  MiltoHm 

9.  Tjrpe  ;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  abadowa  of  that  destin'd  seed.  MUL 

10.  Irotectioo}  shelters  favour. 
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*     Keep  me  onder  the  *Badrw  of  thy  winn. 

F/slms. 
To  Sua'dow.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  opacity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wonderM  at  thb  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  tbadrw  d  all  the  ground. 

Spenser* 
The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  jhad$w/tg  shroud.  EzeklcL 

a.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken. 

Mblike  me  not  for  my  complexion  ; 
The  *bado%D'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour.  SbnkspMre. 

3.  To  make  cool,  or  gently  gloomy,  by 
.   interception  of  the  light  or  beat. 

A  f emle  south-west  wind  comes  creeping 
over  nowery  fields  and  sbadawed  waters  in  the 
•xoeme  beat  of  summer.  Sidney, 

4«  To  conceal  under  cover ;  to  bide ;  to 
screen. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  hint  down  a  bough. 
And  bear  t  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  ^i«- 

donf  " 

The  number  of  our  host,  and  make  discov'vy 
Err  in  report  of  us.  Sbahpeare, 

^.  To  protect ;  to  screen  from  danger ; 
to  shroud. 

God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur  de  Lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  o&pring  life. 
Sbadov/ifg  their  right  under  your  wines  of  war. 

Sbahpeare, 

6.  To  mark  with  various  gradations  of 
colour,  or  light. 

Turnsoil  is  made  of  old  linen  rags  dried,  and 
laid  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar,  and  set  over  a  chaf- 
ing-dish of  coals  till  it  toiI  ;'then  wrin^  it  into  a 
shell,  and  put  it  into  a  little  gum  arabick :  it  is 
good  to  thadtw  carnations,  and  all  yellows. 

Pcacham, 

From  a  round  globe  of  any  imiform  colour,  the 
idea  imprinted  on  our  minds  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
variously  sbadvwed  with  different  degrees  of 
light  coming  to  our  eyes.  Locke, 

More  broken  scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  inequalities  and  sbado-wingt^  thnt  na- 
turally arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills, 
groves,  and  vajlies.  Addison, 

7.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours- 

If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there 

be  void  spaces  which  are  deeply  sbado-wed^  then 

place  in  those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  joinmg 

of  the  parts.  JbrydeH, 

t.  To  represent  imperfectly. 

Whereat  I  wak*d,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  sbad<nv*J,  Jifilton. 

Augustus  is  sbadov/td  in  the  person  of  .^neas. 

•  Dryden. 
1  have  sbadrtced  some  part  of  your  virtues 
under  another  name.  Vryden, 

9.  To  represent  typically. 

Many  times  there  are  three  things  said  to 
-make  up  the  substance  of  a  sacrament;  namely, 
the  grace  which  is  thereby  efliered,  the  element 
which  sbadotnetb  or  signifieth  grace,  and  dbe 
word  which  espreaseth  what  is  done  by  the  ele- 
ment. H—ker, 
The  shiekl  being  to  defend  the  bbdyfrom  wea- 
ponsy  aptly  tbadtrws  out  to  us  the  continence  of 
the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the 
attacks  of  pleasure.                               AidAsm* 
Sha'dowgrass.  n,  j.  [from  shadow  and 
grajs ;  gramen  jjlvalicumfLsX,}  A  kind 
of  grass. 
Sha'dowy.  a4/,  [from  jbadow,} 
I.  Full  of  shade ;  gloomy. 
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This  sBditwy  desvt,  uafreqoeitted  woodb, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishiag  peopled  towns. 

Sbahpssre. 
Wnhsbadotvy  verdure  flouiish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fatpm^^ 

1,  Not  brightly  luminous. 

More  {feasant  light 
Sbadinvy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.        Miti0m^ 

3.  Faintly  representative ;  typical. 

When  they  see 
I^aw  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove 
Save  by  those  sbadov^  ex|>iations  weak. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ;  thev  may  condudt 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  oe  paid  for  man. 

Miltm, 

4.  Unsubstantial;  unreal. 

Mikon  has  brought  into  his  poenu  two  actors 
of  a  sbadowf  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  pertoot 
of  Sin  and  Death;  by  which  he  hath  interwoven 
in  his  fable  a  very  beautiful  allcgokry.'    Additm* 

5.  Dark;  opake. 

By  connmand,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  sbadvwy  doud  withdraws,!  am  to  haste 
Homeward.  Miitm* 

Sha'dy.  adj.  [from  shade.'] 
I.  Full  of  shade  ;  mildly  gloomy. 
The  wakeful  burd 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  tbadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Miltm, 

.    Stretch*d  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves. 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  sbaay  groves.      Drydtn. 
a.  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultrr* 
ness  of  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  sBa^ 
for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Bacm, 

Shaft.  «.  /.  [rceajrc.  Sax.]  i 

I.,  An  arrow ;  a  missive  weapon. 
To  pierce  pursumg  snield. 
By  narenu  train'd,  the  Tartars  wild  are  Uught, 
With  sbafts  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  mw. 

Sidtuy. 
Who,  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun 
Alreadv  has  a  fever  got. 

Too  late  begins  those  tbafis  to  shun 

Which  Phoebus  thro'  hb  veins  has  shot.  WeJUr, 

They  are  both  the  archer  and  sbafi  taking  aim 

afar  on,  and  then  shooting  themselves  du^ectly 

upon  the  desired  mark.  M»r€* 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  sbafi  below. 

Drydau 

1.  \,shaft^  Dutch.]   A  narrow,  deep,  pcr- 
pendiciilar  pit. 
lliey  sink  a  shafi  or  pit  of  six  foot  in  length. 

Cartrum 

The  fulminatins  damp,  upon  itt  accennoa, 

gives  a  crack  like  the  report  ca  a  gun,  and  makea 

an  explosion  so  forcible  as  to  kill  the  miners,  and 

force  bodies  of  great  weight  from  the  bottom  of 

the  pit  up  through  the  sbafi,  H^99dwmrd. 

Supped  a  tube,  or,  at  the  miners  call  it,  a 

ibnftt  were  sunk  from  the  surfiwe  of  the  earth 

to  the  center.  AHmitmtt, 

3.  Any  thing  straight;  the   spire  of  a 

church. 

Practise  to  draw  small  and  easy  thincs,  u  a 
cherry  with  the  leaf,  the  sbeft  of  a  steeple. 

Feaehmmu 

Shag.  ff. /•  [pccaqja,  Sax.] 
I.  Rough  woolly  bair. 

Full  often,  like  a  jidwwhair'd  crafty  kern. 
Hath  he  conversed  witn  the  enemy  5 
And  given  me  notice  of  tbetr  villantei.  Skabsf^ 

Where  is  your  husband  i 
He  \  a  traitor. 

—Thou  lyest,  thou  /£<^f-car'd  villain !    Sbahfm 
From  tbe/i6^  cf  his  body,  the  sfaapeof  h«> 
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Ifljp,  Ul  having  little  or  no  tiil,  the  downest  of 
his  gait,  and  hit  dimbing  up  of  trees,  he  teems  to 
come  near  the  bear  kind.  Grew, 

True  'Witney  broad  doth,  with  its  slag  un- 
shorn. 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.  Cay, 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Shag,  m.s,  [pbalacrocoraxt  Lat.]    A  sea 
bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  redcon  sbags^  duck, 
and  mallard.  Carnu, 

Sha'GGED.)      J.   r£L  L       -i 

Sha'cgy,   J^/.Cfromj^.] 

I.  Rugged ;  rough  ;  hairy. 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes 
they  stare. 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  sbagjrul  is  their  hair. 

Dryden. 
A  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his.shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin, 
Hie  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin.  Dryd, 

From  the  frosty  north 
The  earlv  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings. 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 
Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  cUd, 
Her  borderers ;  on  mutual  slaughter  bent.     • 

FhiSps, 
%.  Rough ;  ruegcd. 

They  phidrd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their 

Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  staggy  tops 
Up^tmg,  bore  them  in  their  hands.       IdilUm, 

There,  where  very  desobtion  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  /*<»«[•</ with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride.  MUtit, 

Through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Kor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  // 

hill 
PteM  underneath  ingulph'd.  MllUn, 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  pews  when  tipt  with  gdd. 
And  throw  xbt  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders ! 

Aeldhon, 

Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn; 

Ye  grou  and  caverns  sbagj^d  with  horrid  thorn ! 

Fope. 
8ha'oreem.  »,  /.  [chagrin^  Fr.]  The  skin 
of  a  kind  of  fish,  or  skin  made  rough  in 
imitation  of  it. 
To SHA'CREEN.v.ii.  [cbagriner^Vt,']  To 
irritate ;  to  provoke.    Both  should  be 
written  chagrin, 
ToShail.  v.n.   To  walk  aidewise.    A 
low  word. 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skitw- 
ing  and  ximUmg  to  every  step  you  set. 

VEstrangi, 

9c  S H  A  K  E.  V. a.  preterit  shook ;  part.  paw. 
shaken^  oubook^  [rceacan,  SaL  jhecken^ 
Dutch] 
X.  To  put  into  a.  vibrating  motion;  to 
move  with  quick  returns  backward  and 
forward :  to  agitate. 

who  honours  not  his  £itker, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Mair  he  hit  weapon  at  us^and  pass  by. 

Shahsfemre. 

I  will  shake  mine  hattd  upon  them,  and  thev 

raall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.        Zeebariab, 

I  sb^  nw  lap,  and  said,  so  God  tbaJie  out 

every  roan  nroa  his  house ;  even  thus  be  he 

«Mir«  out  and  emptied.  Nebetmab, 

The  stars  feU  unto  the  earth,  even  aa  a  fig- 

^  casteth  her  tmtimdyip  wh»a  the  is  thaJun 

«  ajmghty  wind.  JUv^ktmu. 
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He  sU$i  the  sacred  honoort  of  his  head: 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  sul^dh^hill. 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  diatiL 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies,'^ 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main ; 
She  took  th^  sign,  and  thwok  her  hand  again. 
^  -DryiBfc 

a*  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  t^hd  wheels  i^oir  heav'n's  basts.  Miltm. 
Let    France  acknowledge   that   her  shahem 
throne 
Was  once  supported,  ar,  by  you  akme.   J?«MMi» 
3.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motioa. 
Macbeth  is  ripe  for  sbakisig,  and  the  powen 
above 
Put  on  their  mstruments.  Shahpear^ 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shaies  all  her  buds  from  blowing.      Shakspeare, 
When  ye  depart,  shait  gS  the  dust  ofyour 


^®*V  Ma^ta^mo, 

He  looked  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  hie 
right  le«,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering  motion, 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  sbaied  it  off. 

4-  To  throw  away ;  to  drive  off.     - 
'T  is  our  first  intent 

To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
•   Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  whilst  m% 

Unburthen'd  crawl  towards  death.    Sbakspeare, 

5.  To  weaken  ;  to  put  in  danger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew*  too  strong  to  be 

shaok  by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  hu  repu- 

,  ^^^^  .      ^  ,  Atterhury. 

6.  To  dnve  from  resolution  ;  to  depress  t 
to  make  afraid. 

A  sly  and  constant  knaye,  not  to  be  shaftL 

TW  11  Shakspearw. 

This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  mv  conscience.  Shaispmre, 

Be  not  soon  sLaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as 

that  the  dav  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  2  TbessaUHiam^ 

Not  Div  firm  faith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  sbaieti  or  seduc'd.    Miltm, 

7.  To  Shake  hands.  This  phrase,  from 
the  action  used  among  friends  at  meet- 
ing and  parting,  sometimes  signifies  to 
Join  with,  but  commonly  to  takg  ieav9 

With  the  slave 
He  ne'er  shook  bands y  nor  bid  farewel  to  him. 
Till  he  unscam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th*  chopa^ 

ShaJkspeofv, 
Nor  can  it  be  safe  to  a  king  to  tarry  amonj 
them  who  are  sbaiing  bands  wiin  their  aUegiance* 
under  pretence  of  laying  faster  hold  of  their  re- 
ligion. King  Charles, 

8.  ro  Sh  A  KE  off.  To  rid  himself  of;  to  free 
from :  to  divest  of. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  of  these  namea  you 
|ive  me : 
Antomo  never  yet  waft'thief  or  pirate.  Shaksp, 

If  I  could  sbaAe  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  leg$> 
1  'd  with  thee  every  foot.  Shaksptari* 

Say,  sacred  baid!  what  could  bestow 
Courage  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high  ^ 

Tell  me,  bravefrieod!  what  help'd  thee  so 
To  shake  off^  mortality  ?  WalUr, 

Him  I  reserved  to  be  answered  by  MmsehT, 
after  1  had  sbakm  off  the  lesser  and  more  bark- 
ing creatures.  SHllingfleet. 

Can  I  want  courage  for  so  brave  a  ^eed  r 
I  *ve  shook  it  off:  my  soul  is  free  from  fear. 

Drydon. 

Here  we  are  free  from  the  formalities  of  cds- 
tom  aiid  respect:  we  may  shake  offihe  haiighty 
'        "**       *  Digitized  by  ^<jOO^f^**'', 
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How  <k)et  thy  betuty  moodl 

T be  face  of  war,  and  make  even  hdrroar  smOe ! 
t  sight  of  thee  my  heazt  shakes  •ff'ttt  sorrow's. 

Addisuu 

To  Shakr.  v.ff. 

1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  ▼ibratonr  notion. 
Darts  are  counted  as  stubble:  he  iaugheth  at 
the  shakhg  of  a  spear.  J*h, 

«.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  MiUom. 

3.  To  tremble;  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 
body  still. 

Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  wkh 

comfcMts, 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shalf  with  tear  and 

sorrow.  Shahptar^ 

Whft  said  the  wench>  when  he  rose  up  again  ^ 

^-Trembled  and  shook;  for  whv,  he  stamo  d. 

As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  ntm.       Slahsfi, 

A  shaJttMg  through  their  limbs  they  6nd, 
like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind.  Watier, 

4.  To  be  in  terrour ;  to  be  deprived  of 
firmnesK. 

He,  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Sh0ek  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.    Dryd, 
ShaivE.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Concussion  suffered. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  ev'ry  toy  be  po8*d, 
*T  is  a  thin  web,  yvhich  poisonous  faiicitts  make ; 

But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was  corooos'd 
Of  thicker  stufi^  which  could  endure  a  shake: 
'  Wisdom  picks  friends ;  civiGty  plays  the  rest, 
A  toy,  6hunn*d  cleanly,  passeth  with  thee  best. 

Hei^bert, 

a.  Impulse  J  moving  power. 

The  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titled; 
this  is  the  substantial  stock,  without  which  they 
are  no  more  than  blossoms,  that  would  fall  away 
with  every  sbakt  of  wind.  Addistt, 

3.  Vibratory  motion. 

Several  of  his  countrymen  probably  lived 
whhin  the  sbakf  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by  this 
author.  AjOsom, 

4.  Motion  given  and  received. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both 
tides,  consisting  of  many  kind  shakts  of  the  hand. 

Addison, 

Sba^ker.  n.  /.  [from  sbakf S]  The  person 
or  thing  that  shakes. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise. 
He  said;  the  shaker  of  the  earth  replies.  Pofe, 
Shale.  «.  j.    [corrupted,  I  think,  tor 
jbel}.']    A  husk ;  the  case  of  seeds  in  si- 
liquous  plants. 

Behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  jour  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leavmg  th«m  but  the  sbmla  and  husks  of  men. 

Sbahpeare, 

Shall.  1;.  defective,  [rceal,  Sax.  is  origi- 
nally I  fxute^  or  I  ought*  In  Chaucer^  the 
faitbe  /  shall  to  God,  means  the  fmitb 
I  owe  to  God  t  thence  it  became  a  sign 
of  the  future  tense.  The  Foench  use 
devoir^  dois^  doit^  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  kind  of  future  signification :  and 
the  Swedes  have  skallf  and  the  Islanders 
ji/i/,  in  the  same  sense.  It  has  no  tenses 
but  sbali  future,  and  should  imperfect. 

The  explanation  of  shali^  which  fb* 
feigners  and  pi\)vincial8  confound  with 
wilt  is  not  easy  \  axul  the  difficulty  it 
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increased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimef 
give  to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of 
will:  but  I  shall  endeavour,  crassd  Mi- 
nervdf  to  show  the  meaning  of  shall  in 
the  future  tense.] 

I.  /  Shall  love.  It  will  so  be  that  I  must 
love ;  I  am  resolved  to  love. 

a.  Sh  A  L  L  Hove  ?  Will  it  be  permitted  roc 
to  love?  Will  you  permit  me  to  love  I 
Will  it  be  that  I  must  love  ? 

3.  Thou  Sh  A  LT  love.  I  command  thee  to 
love ;  It  is  permitted  thee  to  love ;  [in 
poetry  or  solemn  diction]  it  will  be  that 
thou  must  love. 

4.  Sh  A  LT  thou  love  >  Will  it  be  that  thou 
must  love  I  Will  it  be  permitted  to  thee 
to  love  ? 

5.  He  Shall  love.    It  will  be  that  be 
must  love  *,  it  is  comaiandcd  him  that 
he  love- 
It  is  a  mind,  that  shall  remain* 

Shall  remain ! 
Hear  you  this  uiton  of  the  mitUKMrs?  Mark 

you 
His  absolute  shall  F  Shahpemre. 

^  See  Romulus  the  great: 
Tlus  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood /i(«£f  bear; 
And,  like  his  sire,  ia  arms  he  shall  appear. 

Drjdtm. 
That  he  shall  ttztvtt  no  benefit  from  Christ, 
is  the  affirmailon  whereon  all  his  demair  b 
founded;  and  the  one  way  of  removing  tnis  dis- 
mal apprehension,  is  to  convince  him  that 
Christ  s  death,  and  the  benefits  thereof,  either 
do,  or,  if  he  perform  the  condition  reauired  of 
him,  shall  certainly  belong  to  him.     Hasmsstnnd. 

6.  %^h\.L  he  love?  Is  it  permitted  him 
to  love  \  [in  solemn  language]  Will  it 
be  that  he  must  love  ? 

7.  The  plural  persons  follow  the  signified* 
tion  of  the  singulars* 

SnALLOo'N.ff.  J.  A  slight  woollen  stuC 

In  blue  shaliooH  shall  Hannibal  be  dad. 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.      Sw/t, 
Sh  a'l  lof.  If.  s.  Ichaloupe^  Fr.]    A  snruUl 
boat. 

You  were  resolved,  after  y<?ur  arrhral  inte 
Oroonoque,  to  pass  to  the  mine;  and,  to  that 
end,  you  desired  to  have  sir  John  Feame*s  shaU 
Icp ;  I  do  not  allow  of  that  course,  because  ye 
cannot  bnd  so  secredy  but  that  some  Indiana  on 
the  river  side  may  discover  you,  who  giving 
knoMV'ledgo  of  your  passage  to  the  Spaniads* 
you  may  be  cut  off  befere  you  can  recover  vour 
boat.  RaUigb, 

Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallops  fortune  in  his  debt.    WalUr^ 
S  H  a'l  L  o  w .  adj.    [This  word  is  probably- 
compounded  of  shoal  and  /o<u/.  J 
z.  Not  deep;  having  the  bottom  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  surface  or  edge. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shaHovi ;  a  death  that  I  abhor.  Shak» 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  shalU%D,  had 
a  long  continuance,  whereby  they  of  the  vale» 
that  were  not  drowned,  perished  far  want  oC 
food.  Bao0m. 

The  like  opinion  he  heU  of  Meotts  Palus, 
that  by  the  floods  of  Tanais,  and  earth  brought 
down  thereby,  it  grew  obs^^abljr  shalUwer  in 
his  days,  and  would  in  procesf  of  time  become  a 
firm  bnd.  Brotmrn^ 

I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream. 
Seen  to  the  bottom:  all  my  deaness  scom'd. 
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SUU§w  hrookt,  that  flow'd  so  dear,  ' 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Drytkm, 

In  sbalUw  furrows  vines  securely  grow. 

Dryden. 

ft.  Not  intellectually  deep ;  not  profound  5 
not  very  knowine  or  wise;  empty; 
trifling;  futile i  silly. 

1 11  shew  my  mind, 
According  to  m^  tbaUoxv  ^mple  skill.     Shaisf, 

This  is  a  very  sha/Uw  monster: 
Afraid  of  him  ?  A  very  tbaJUw  monster. 
The  man  i*  th'  moon !  A  most  poor  credulous 
monster  t  Shaisfean, 

The  king  was  neither  so  sballnv  nor  so  ill  ad- 
vertised as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  investing  himself  of  Bri- 
taicne.  Baccn, 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains,^ 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  sbalU-w  in  himself. 

Miltom. 

One  would  no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most 

daUvw  nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to 

find  the  most  empty  fellows  in  every  nation 

more  conceited  than  the  rest.  AJdutn, 

3.  Not  deep  of  sound. 

If  a  virnnal  were  made  with  a  double  concave, 
the  one  all  the  length  of  the  virttnal,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  tne  strings,  as  the  harp  hrth, 
it  must  make  the  sound  perfeaer,  and  not  so 
«£«//«w  and  jarring.  Bacon, 

Sba^llow.  n.i.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
ihelf ;  a  sand  ;  a  flat ;  a  shoal ;  a  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandv  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  sbauowt  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock*d  in  sand. 
Veiling  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  btirbl.  Sbah^eare. 

A  swift  stream  b  not  heard  in  the  channel, 
but  upon  jba/iovft  of  gravel.  Bacon, 

Having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick  flats 
and  /Aa/fotir«,  where  thev  stuck  unreasonably,  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction, 
and  now  on  the  sudden  transported,  to  be  tost 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomle&s  and  un- 

Eiet  deeps  d  controversy,  they  do  grow  into 
tred  of  learning.  Milton, 

You  that  so  oft  hav«  sounded 
And  fathom'd  all  his  thoughts,  that  know  the 

deept 
And  tbaUoms  of  hb  heart,  should  need  no  in- 
strumenu 
I         To  advance  your  ends.  Dcnbam, 

He  sounds  and  fiithoms  him,  to  find 
The  sbaliruft  of  hb  souL  Dryden, 

The  wary  Dutch 
Behind  their  trea(h*rous  sballew  now  withdraw, 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 

Dryden, 
Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  hb  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  sbaJivws  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  a-land. 

Dryden, 
In  arms  of  the  tea;  and  among  islands,  there  b 
BO  great  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  sbal* 
ln»,  Bnmei, 

Tbdr  spawn  bein|  lighter  than  the  water, 
there  it  would  not  smk  to  the  bottom,  but  be 
huoyed  up  by  it,  and  carried  away  to  the  tbal" 
Utu,  Rmy, 

With  the  use  of  diligence,  and  prudent  con- 
duct, he  may  docUne  both  rocks  and  jballows,  ^ 

Norrlt, 

The  sea  could  itot  be  much  narrower  than  it 

it*  without  a  great  lots  to  the  world;  and  must 

*e  now  have  an  ocean  of  mere  flats  and  sbaUovjs^ 

to  the  utter  ruin  of  navigation  I  BentUy* 

SttA'tLowjiRAiMSD,  adj.  isMhw  and 
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^m/V.]  Foolish;  futile;  trifling; 
empty. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indignation  to 

all  Kood  men  to  see  a  company  of  lewd  sbaU 

iotulrained  huffs  making  atheism,  and  contempt 

of  religion,  the  sole  badge  of  wit.  Smt&. 

Sha'llowly.  adv.  [from  ji6a//ow.] 

I,  With  no  ereat  depth. 

The  load  Geth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  /W- 
irwly  covered.  Cartxu* 

ft.  Simply  ;  foolishly. 

hloiisbaUvwiy  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  nere,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Sbahpeare* 

Sha'l LOW  NESS.  n.  J.  [from  sbaliovf.'\ 

I.  Want  of  depth. 

ft.  Want  of  thought  \  want  of  understand- 
infr;  futility;  silliness;  emptiness. 

By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  hour : 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  b  not  there. 
Blaming  the  tbalUvnuss  of  our  request.  Herhtri* 
I  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  tbalhnonu* 
and  impertinent  zeal  of  the  vulgar  sort  in  Dmi* 
na,who  were  carried  away  with  such  an  ignorant 
devotion  for  hb  successes,  when  it  litue  con-, 
cemed  their  religion  or  security.  HovkL 

Shalm.  xr.  J.  [German.]  A  kind  of  mu- 
sical pipe. 

Every  captain  was  commanded  to  have  hb 
soldiers  in  readiness  to  set  forward  upon  the  sign 
given,  which  was  by  the  sound  of  a  tbcJm  or  1mh> 
boy.  KmMu. 

Shalt.    Second  person  of  sbalL 

7b  S H  A  M .  1;.  If .  \^sbomfHh  Welsh,  to  cheat.l 

I.  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  fool  with  a 
fraud ;  to  delude  with  fdse  pretence^ 
A  low  word. 

^  Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with 
little  regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon 
bv  shame  than  by  conscience,  when  they  nhd 
tnemselves  fooled  and  tb^mmed'm^o  a  conviction. 

VEstrmnge. 
Then  all  your  wits  that  flear  and  abam^ 
Down  from  Don  Quhcote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  whom  I  iests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine. 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  country  wit.  Prior* 

ft.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not,  for  want 
of  laying  things  and  things  together,  ./Aaai  Ma- 
cies  upon  the  world  for  current  reason. 

V  Rttramvt, 

Shant.  If.  1.  [from  the  verb.]  Fraud; 
trick ;  delusion  ;  false  pretence ;  ioa- 
posture.     A  low  word. 

No  sbam  so  gross  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man,  that  b  pragmatical  and  inquisitive. 

URttrmngem 
It  goes  a  great  way  when  natural  curiosity  and 
vulgar  prejudice  shall  be  assbted  with  the  sbcms 
of  astrological  judgments.  V Estrange, 

He  that  first  brought  the  sbam^  wheedle,  or 
banter,  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit, 
those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  iMkt, 

That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try, 
Without  a  fire,  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry; 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  tbam^  not  1.  Addiu 
Sham.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  fictitious  ; 
pretended- 

Neverjoin  the  fray. 
Where  the  xbam  quarrel  inurruptt  the  way. 

Guy. 
Sra'mbles.  n.  s,  [of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy ;  tcannagliai  Italian.] 
X.  The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sdl 
tbeh-  meat ;  a  butchery. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  l(^ 
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Far  be  the  thoKihtt  of  thli  from  Henry's 
heart. 
To  make  a  shamblts  of  the  parliament-house. 

Sbahpemre, 
I  hope  my  noble  brd  esteems  me  honest. 
i^Oh,  zji  as  summer-flies  are  in  the  sbamMet, 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.       Sbahpeare, 
He  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driv- 
ing to  the  sbamhUt,  of  their  danger;  and,  upon 
mtterittg  some  sounds,  they  all  fled.    Arbuthnot, 
a.  It  U  here  improperly  used. 

When  the  person  is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob, 
or  his  beck  the  sbamblfs  of  the  executioner,  there 
is  DO  more  conviction  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  ^  JVattt, 

Sha'mbliKg.  adj.  [See  Sc ambling.] 
Moving  awkwardly  and  irregularly.  A 
low  bad  word. 

By  xhiKsbrnmhliH^  in  his  walk,  h  ^ould  be  my 
tkh  banker,  Gomex,  whom  1  knew  at  Barcelona. 

DryiUn. 

So  when  nurse  Noke^  to  act  young  Amnion 

tries. 

With  sbaBtblimz  legs,  long  chin;  and  foolish  eyes, 

With  danglingnands  he  strokes  th*  imperial  robe. 

And  with  a  cuckold*s  air  commands  the  globe. 

Smith, 
SHAME.  M,  s.    [fceam.  S^x..  sc&aemu^ 

Dutch.] 
g.  The  paafilon  itelt  twhen  reputation  is 
•opposed  to  be  lost;  the  pa«sion  ex- 
pressed sometimes  by  blushes. 

Lamenting  sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie, 
Andibamt  his  ugly  £ice  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

Spenser, 
Peace,  peace,  for  shamr,  if  not  for  charity. 
—Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd : 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame ; 
And  in  my  sbam<  still  lives  my  sorrow's  rage. 

Shakspeare* 
Hide,  idt  sbame^ 
Romans,  your  grandsircs  images, 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  nro^eny.    DryJ. 
In  the  schools  men  are  allowed,  w  ithout  shame, 
to  deny  the' agreement  of  ideas;  or  out  of  the 
schools,  from  thence  have    learned,    without 
•  shame,  to  deny  the  conneaion  of  ideas.    Loch, 
a.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;   dis- 
grace ;  ignominy. 

The  more  shame  tor  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  ^ave  it  him  at  nis  departure.    Sbahp. 
God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who 
are  the  shams  of  religion.  S9uth, 

Thisjest  was  first  cfth*  other  house's  making; 
And,  five  times  try*d,  has  never  fail'd  of  taking : 
For  *t  were  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill'd, 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield.  Dryden, 

O  shame  to  manhood !  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  opr  happiness  destroy  }  Pcpt, 
J.  Reproach ;  infliction  of  shame. 

A  foul  shame  is  upon  the  thief.  EecUsiasiUus. 
Applause 
Tum*d  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame^ 
CiMt  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths. 

Milton, 
Til  Shame,«i;.  a.  [fi-om  the  noun] 
*,  To  make  ashamed;  to  fill  with  shame. 
To  tell  thee  of  whom  deriv'd. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
not  shameless.  Shakspearei 

If  thou  h^st  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him 
hither. 
And  1  've  power  to  shame  him  hence  t 
Oh,  while  you  live,  t«U  truth  and  shawu  the 
devil^  Shalsp<are» 
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Hyperbdtit  by  fufl^ing  did  trtduce 
The  ostracism,  and  sham*i  it  out  of  uM« 

Despoil*d 
Of  all  our  good,  sbam'd,  naked,  miserable. 

MOiosi. 
What  hturt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders  and 
disgraces  of  this  world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts 
aha  methods  of  providence  to  shmmt  us  into  the 
glories  of  the  next  I  Ssmik„ 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  tha 
world,  he  would  hold  up  his  head  #ith  ce«i« 
fidence  and  honour;  he  would  shasms  the  world, 
and  not  the  world  him.  Smithm 

He,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  Ue, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  sbam*d  oppression,  till  it  set  him  itte. 

Drjdim. 
The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham*d  him  out  of  madness  into  flight. 

Drydem. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler,  breaks  a   cooweb 
through ; 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew. 

a.  To  disgrace. 

Certcs,  sir  knight,  ye  been  too  m^uch  to  blame. 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead. 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame. 

Fairy  Qjneem, 
To  S  H  A  M  E .  V.  If.    To  be  ashamed. 

Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view. 
Made  for  to  be  the  world  s  most  ornament. 
To  make  the  Ittit  her  gazers  to  embrew ; 
Good  shames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument.  Spetaer, 
Sh0m*st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art 
extraughc. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart  ? 

Shaksptare, 
To  the  trunk  of  it  authors  give  such  a  magni- 
tude, as  I  shame  to  repeat.  Ralagb. 

Cruel  Auster  tl.ither  hy'd  him; 
And,  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast. 
Sham' d. not  si>itefully  to  waste 
All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet. 
And  lay  them  tremUing  at  his  feet.     Crashatv, 

S H  a'm E F A c E D ,  adj,  [sbame  and  face.'] 
Modest;  bashful;  easily  put  out  of 
countenance. 

Philoclea,  who  blueing,  and  withal  smiling, 
making  shamefacedness  pleasing,  and  pleasure 
shamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted 
to  feel  the  naked  eround.  Sidmey, 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shmm^ac*d  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom:  it  fills  one  full  of 
obstacles.  Sbakspemre^ 

A  man  may  be  shamefaeed,  and  a  woman  mo- 
dest, to  the  degree  of  scandaUnis.     VEstratege, 

Your  shamefacd  virtue  shunn'd  the  people's 
praise. 
And  senate's  honours.  Driden, 

From  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkaMe 
turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  Bngliab- 
men,  that  makes  them  shamefaced  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  v/hich  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  perform.  AMitmi. 

Shimefa'cedly.    adv,    [from  shame* 

faced,']    Modestly  ;  bashfully. 
Shamefa'crdness.  If./,  [from  jhatfte- 
faced."]    Modesty ;  bashfulncss  ;  timi- 
dity. 

I>orus,  havhiK  had  all  thwhile  a  fWe  bchoM- 
ingof  the  fair  Pamela,  couU  well  have  defended 
the  ass)^lt  he  gave  unto  hir  fiice  with  bringing 
a  fair  stain  <A  shatnefaeedness  into  it.  Sids^eym 

She  is  the  foumamof  your  modesty; 
You  shamofac*d  arC}  but  ibtmefac^dness  itself  is 
she*  Fairy  (^mms* 
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Mboe  btit  fools,  out  of  sbawKfaeiimeitf  iud« 
thtir  ulcers,  which,  if  shown,  might  be  healed. 

Dryden. 

SiiA'MEFO  L.  aJj,  [sbame  znd/u//.'] 
1.  Disgraceful ;  igaominious ;  infamous ; 
reproachful. 
This  all  cfarotigh  that  great  princess  pride  did 
fall. 
And  came  to  sUm$M  end.  Fairy  Queen, 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed, 
Seiz'd  oo  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  con- 
demn d, 
A  tbamefml  and  accurst !  Mi/t§m, 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  sur- 
ptsing  than  his  quick  and  sbameful  retreat;  for 
ne  returned  to  Carthage  with  onlv  one  ship, 
having  fled  without  stxilung  one  stroxe. 

Arhwtbnat, 

The  knsve  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 

And  wins,  O  tbaweeful  chance !  the  queen  of 

hearts.  Pope. 

%.  Full  of  indignity  or  indecency ;  raising 

shame  in  another. 

Phoebus  flying  so  most  ehetmefvl  sizhty 
His  blushing  fifice  in  foggy  cloud  immies. 
And  hides  for  shame.  Jairy  Qweem* 

ZUA^METVLLY.  adv.  {f Tom  sbamefuJ.'] 
I.  Diiigracefuliy ;    ignominiously ;    infa- 
moudv;  reproacluully. 

But  I  hu  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish'd,  impiously. 
Weakly  at  least,  and  sbamefuUy,  Miltm. 

Would  she  shamefully  fa^X  in  the  last  act  in 
this  contrivance  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  More, 
lluMe  who  are  ready  enough  to  confess  him, 
both  in  judgment  and  profession,  are,  for  the 
most  pert,  very  prone  to  deny  him  tbamefully  in 
their  doings.  South, 

a.  With  indignity ;  -with  indecency ;  so  as 
ouebt  to  cause  shame. 
None  but  that  saw,  quoth  he,  would  ween  for 
truth. 
How  ibam^ully  that  maid  he  did  torment. 

Fairy  Queen, 
Sr A^ME LESS.  adj.  [from  jhame,']    Want- 
ing shame  ;  wanting  modesty ;  impu- 
dent; front  less;  immodest;  audacious. 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom 
deriv'd. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
not  ibamtles*,  Shaispeare, 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrone 
That  she  this  day  hath,  tbamelett,  thrown  on  me. 

Shaktfeare, 
The  tbmmeieu  denial  hereof  by  some  ot  their 
friends,  and  the  more  i^oMrtf/r/x  justt€cation  by 
some  of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  ex- 
emplify, which  1  had  rather  tbrbear.  Rnleigb, 
6od  deliver  the  world  from  such  hucksters  of 
souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shame* 
las  subverters  of  morality.  South, 

Sudi  tbamtlesj  bards  we  have ;  and  yet 't  is 
true. 
There  are  as  mad  ahandon'd  cridcks  too.  Pope, 

Sha^melrssly.  adv.  [from  shameless.'^ 
Impudently  $  audaciously ;  without 
shame. 

The  king,  to-day,  at  ojie  of  the  vain  fellows, 
ihawuUisIy  uncovereth  himself.  2  Samuel, 

He  must  needs  be  shawttUisty  wicked  that  ab- 
hors not  this  licentiousness.  Hale, 
Sha^mblessness.  n,  jr.  [from  4bamelus.'\ 
Impudence ;   want  of  shame  \   immo- 
deny. 
^ya%  most  Unpudent  in  her  heart,  she  coukL 
YOL.iy. 
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when  she  wtmld,  teach  her  cheeks  Uushmg,  tnd 
make  shamefacednest  the  doek  cS  shemeUetmeeu 

SUuej. 

He  that  bhsshes  not  vt  his  crime,  but  adds 

shamelestneti  to  his  shame,  hath  nothing  left  to 

restore  him  to  rirtue.  Tayhr^ 

Su A'MMER.  »•/.  [fix>m ii&aiw.]  Acheat}: 

an  impostor.    A  low  word- 
Sha'mois.  If.  J.  [rAamw,  Fn]  Sec  Cha- 
mois.   A  kind  of  wild  goat. 

1 11  bring  thee 
To  dost'ring  fllberds,  and  sometimes  111  get  the« 
Young  shamou  from  the  rocks.         Shsispoaro, 
Sha'm&ock.  If./.    The  •Irish  name  for 
three  leaved  grass. 

If  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses,  or  that^ 

roch,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  fbast  for  th« 

time.  Spenser* 

Shank.  ». /.   [fceanca*  Sax.  sdenekelt 

Dutch.] 
X.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg ;  that  part 
which  reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee. 

Efboons  her  white  ttraight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawling  thanks ^  of  marrow  empded^ 
And  her  fair  fsce  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue. 
And  her  fine  corps  to  a  bag  of  venom  grew. 

SpetuiTm 
The  sixth  age  diifb 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  |  ' 
His  Touthfiil  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk /^0jii/.  '  Sbakspeare* 

A  stag  says,  if  these  pitiful  shanks  of  nune  wero  ' 
but  answerable  to  this  branching  head,  I.  can't 
but  think  how  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies. 

VEstrmip. 
%,  The  bone  of  the  leg. 

Shut  me  ntghdy  in  a  charnel-house, 
0*er  cover'dquite  with  dead  men's  rattnng  bones* 
With  reeky  thanks^  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shaksptare. 

3*  The  long  part  of  any  instrument. 

The  shank  of  a  key,  or  some  such  lone  hole^ 
the  punch  cannot  strike,  because  the  siank  ia 
not  forged  with  substance  sufficient.       Moxon,  • 
4.  IhfyoftUif  Lat.]  An  herb. 
Sh  a^n ked.  adj.  [from  sbank.']    Having  a 

shank. 
SHA^NKER.if./.    IcbancrefTr.']    A  vene- 
real excrescence. 
To  SHAPE.  1;.  a.  pret.  shaped i  part*  pass. 
jbaped  axid  sbapcn,  [rcyppaUf  Sax.  ubep' 
pent  Dutch.] 
I.  To  form ;  to  mould  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions. 

I,  that  am  not  sbap*d  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made^o  court  an  am*rous  looking-^ast; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love  s  majesty. 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Sbakspeare. 

Those  nature  hath  shaded  with  a  great  head, 

narrow  breast,  and  shoukiers  sticking  out,  seem 

much  inclined  to  a  consumption.  Har^ny, 

Mature  the  vircin  was,  of  Egypt's  race ; 
Grace  shap*d  ker  umbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

%.  To ^ mould;  to  cast;  to  regulate;  to 
adjust. 

Drag  the  villain  hither  bv  the  hair. 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege.        ■* 

Skaktpeare. 
Mr.  Candish,  when  without  hope,  and  ready 
to  shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards  met 
a  sb^  wMch  came  from  the  Philippines.  Raleigh. 
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'  .Teth€strea]yi,wh«nnekhtrfirieiidt|B6rfeit«, 
Nor  spe«d,  not  tit,  avail,  he  tha^  his  course. 

Demham* 
Charm*d  by  th«ir  tyM,  their  mamiers  I  ac- 
<)uire» 
.And  jlfaj)t  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.  Frior, 
3.  To  image  ;  to  conceive. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Sbahpeare, 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse,  and  oft  ray  jealousy 
Sbe^s  faults  that  are  not.  Skahpeare, 

When  ftncy  ha  Hi  formed  and  shaped  the  per- 
fectest  ideas  of  blessedness,  our  own  more  hap- 
^y  experiences  of  greater  must  disabuse  us. 

4*  To  make;  to  create.    Obsolete. 
.    I  was  sbapem  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.  Ftalmt, 

Sh  A  PB.  ff.  1.  [from  the  verb.] 
i.  Form  ;  external  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  e  wo- 
man ;  for  in  the  sbajte  of  a  man,  master  Brook, 
1  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver*s  beam.  Sbaksp, 
The  sbafet  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  lor  battle.  JUvelatUm, 

The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  may  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member, joint,  or  limb. 

Miltmi. 
,  In  vegetables  and  animals  the  shape  we  most 
fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  LotJu* 

%,  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
First  a  charming  shape  enslavM  me. 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke; 
TiU  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav*d  me, 
And  all  ray  former  fetters  broke.  AJJison, 

Fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  relations, 
seem  t^  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little 
girl,  but  that  she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine 
/£tf^«,dKess  well,  and  dance  to  admiration.  Laiv. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  foroudabie  shape,  JHUUm, 

4.  Idea;  pattern. 

Thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfea  shape, 

Milton, 

5.  It  is  now  uacd  in  low  conversation  for 
manner. 

Sha^peless.  adj.  [from  shape, ]  Wanting 
regularity  of  form;  wanting  symmetry 
of  dimensions. 

You  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hatli  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Shahspeare, 
He  is  deformed,  crocked,  old  and  sere ; 
111  fac*d,  wene  bodied,  shapeless  every  where. 

Sbakspeare. 
Thrice  had  I  lov'd  thee, 
•Before  I  knew  thy  face  or  name ; 
£0  in  a  voice,  so  in  a  shupeU:s  flame. 
Angels  affect  us  oft,  and  wonhipp'd  be.    Donne, 

Now  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand, 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood, or  sccm'd  to  stand; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight, 
Like  lurms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night ! 

Pope, 
Some  objects  please  our  eyes. 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise, 
'    .The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.    Pope, 
Sii  a'p  e  l  r  n  es s,    «.  j,    [from    shapely,  ] 

Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 
^ha'pely.  adv.  [iTomihap€,'\    Symme- 
trical; wdifgnn(;d. 
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Sha'Pesmxth.  If.  J.   \_sbape  and  smifh,^ 

One  who  undertakes  to  improve  the 

form  of  the  body.    A  burlesque  word. 

No  sbapesmitb  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade. 

To  mend  the  work  that  providence  had  made. 

Garth. 

SHARD.  ».  /.  [scbaerdfy  Trisick-l 
I .  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel. 
For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  qo 

her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Sbakspeare, 

a.  l^ehard.']  A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallows  iox  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.  Drjdtn, 

3.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  frith  or 
strait.  It  is  used,  says  Upton^  iti  the 
west,  for  a  gap,    < 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand. 
There  by  hb  master  left,  when  late  he  fiur'd 
In  Phedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per*k>us  sh^rd. 
Fairy  Q^etn, 

4.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Sha'rdborn.  adj,  Isbard  and  born,'] 
Bom  or  produced  among  broken  stones 
or  pots.  Perhaps  shard,  in  Sbakspeare^ 
may  signify  the  sheaths  of  the  wings  of 
insects. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shardhorn  beetle,  withiiis  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

d6ne 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Sbakspeare, 

Sha'kded.  adj.  [from  shard.']  Inhabit- 
ing shards. 

Often  shall  we  find 
The  shardtd  beetle  in  a  safer  hold. 
Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.  Shahpeare, 

To  SHARE,  v.  n.  [rc^ajian,  rcypan,  Sax.] 
I.  To  divide  ;  to  part  among  many. 
Good  fellows  all. 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you. 

Sbakspeare, 
Any  man  may  make  trial  of  his  fortune,  pro- 
vided he  acknowledge  the  lord's  right,  by  star^ 
inp  out  unto  him  a  loll.  Care^, 

vVell  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart. 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart- 

Dryden, 
In  the  primitive  times  the  advantage  of  priest- 
hood was  equally  shared  among  all  the  order,  and 
none  of  that  character  had  any  superiority. 

Collier, 
Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be 
too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
inugmauons  when  it  is  shared  among  many. 

Addison, 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between 

my  children  and  a  stranger,  will  that  unite 

them?  Stoiji, 

a.  To  partake  with  others;  to  seize  or 

possess  jointly  with  another. 

The  captain,  naif  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead, 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered  or  s&cn, 
comes  shortly  to  demand  payment  of  his  whole 
account ;  whercj  by^od  means  of  some  great 
ones,  and  privv  sharings  with  the  officers  of  other 
some,  he  receiveth  his  debt.  Spenser, 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.    ^//f. 

Go,  silendy  enjoy  vour  part  of  erief. 
And  share  the  sad  mneritauce  with  me.  Drydm,' 

Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds  his  banner  ffies, 
All  maiden  whitC)  and  shara  the  people's  eves. 

J)ryden, 
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This  tras  the  prince  decreed, 
To  thare  his  sceprc.  DryeUn, 

N«t  a  bve  of  liberty^  nor  thirst  of  honour^ 
iDrew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  coaquer'd  towBs  and  pluoder'd  provinces. ' 

Ail  nigbt  k  rdnt,tlie  shews  return  with  day ; 
Great  Jove  with  Caesar  tbares  his  sov'reign  s>ray. 

3-  To  ctit ;  to  separate ;  to  sheer,  [from 

Wuh  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  eot'ring  shared 
An  his  right  side .  Milion, 

Scalp,faice,and  shoulders,  the  keen  steel  divides, 
And  the  /^rVvisage  hangs  on  equal  sides.  Dryd, 

r^?  Sh  A  R  K.  nf.  H.  To  have  part ;  to  have 
a  dividend. 

I  am  the  prince  of  Wales;  and  think  not,Percy, 
To  ihtu^e  with  me  in  glory  any  more.  8bttki6. 
Had  g^ter  haste  these  sacred  rites  prepar  d. 
Some  guihy  months  had  in  your  triumphs  ji*r*d; 
But  this  untainied  year  u  all  your  own.  J>ryd, 
A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title 
to  thare  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Lceie, 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  *Bare  in  all  our 
beneficial  bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from 
theirs.  Sxvift» 

Sbarc.  it.  /.  [fi^ra  the  verb.] 
I.  Part ;  allotment ;  dividend  obtained. 
If  every  just  man,  diat  now  pines  with  want. 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  *hare 
Of  that  which  lewd1y-pamper*(l  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  with  vast  excess.     Mt/t, 
The  suodued  territory  was  divided  into  great- 
tl>  and  snudler  *baret,  besdes  that  reserved  to 
the  prince.  Temple, 

1 11  give  you  arms ;  bum,  ravbh,  and  destroy : 
For  my  own  tbare  one  beauty  I  design; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  bt  mine. 

Dry^enm 
While  fortune  favour*d, 
I  made  some  figure ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  1  without  my  shwre  of  fiune.  Dryd. 

Tlie  youths  have  e^ual  ,fi&«rr 
la  Marcia*s  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister. 

Ad^w, 
In  poets  as  true  genius  u  but  rar«> 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share.  Pope. 
He  who  doth  not  perform  that  part  assigned 
him,  is  a  very  mischievoiis  member  of  the  pub- 
lick  ;  because  he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit, 
and  yet  leaves  his  share  of  the  burden  to  be  bom 
by  others.  SivifU 

t.  To  go  shares ;  to  partake. 

They  went  a  hunting,  and  every  out  to  go 
share  and  share  alike  m  ^-hat  they  took.  VEstr. 
By  being  desirous  that  every  one  should  have 
their  foil  share  of  the  favours  of  Ood,  they 
would  not  only  be  content,  but  glad,  to  see  one 
ancther  happy  in  the  litde  enjoyments  of  this 
transitory  life.  Zaw. 

4.  A  part  contributed. 

These,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  the  dis- 
charge, yet  have  different  offices  in  the  compost- 
tioo.  BrvwH* 

4.  [fccan,  Saxon.]     The  blade  of  the 
plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 
Kor  laws  they  knew,  n(>r  manners,  nor  the 
care 
Of  Wring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share,  Dryden, 
Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  compaas'd 
round, 
And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex   the  fruitful 
ground.  Drydem, 

Incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  msucr  Imos,  remort  s  th*  obsuuctive  chty. 
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For  day  the  coulter  is  long  and  ben^ng,  and 

the  share  fiarrow.  M»rtimer» 

Sha'rkbonb.a. /.  IjbartSLnd  hone,]  The 

OS  pubis;  the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk 

from  the  limbs. 

The  cartibge  bracing  together  the  two  ossa 

pubis,  or  sharehones,  fiartholine  saith,  is  twice 

tiiic'.er  and  laxer  in  women  than  men.  Derbam, 

Sha'rer.  n,  s.  [from  share.'] 

I.  One    v^ho   divides  or  apportions  to 

Others ;  a  divider, 
a.  A  partaker ;  one  who  participates  any 
thing  with  others. 

Most  it  seem*d  the  French  king  to  import. 
As  sbmrer  in  his  diughier*s  injury.  Dante/. 

People  not  allowed  to  be  sharers  with  their 
companiotts  in.  good  fortune,  will  hardly  agree 
to  be  sharers  in  bad.  UEstramge, 

An  overgrown  estate  falling  into  the  bands  of 
one  that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so 
many  portions  as  reader  the  sharers  rich  enough. 

Addisoiu 

Tou  must  have  known  it. 

—Indeed  I  did,  then  favour'd  by  the  king. 

And  by  that  means  a  sharer  in  the  secret.  J?«nr/. 

If,  bv  taking  on  himself  human  nature  at  larf  e, 

he  hatn  a  compassionate  and  tender  sense  of  tne 

infirmiues  of  mankind  in  general,  he  must  needs, 

in  a  peculiar  manner,  feel  and  commiserate  the 

inHrmitics  of  the  poor,  in  which  he  himself  was 

so  eminent  a  sharer.  Atterhury, 

I  suffer  many  thinn  as  an  author  militant, 

whereof  in  your  days  01  probation  you  have  been 

a  sharer.  Pope  to  Sivift. 

Shark.  IT.  J.  [ednis  charebariasf  Latin.] 
I.  A  voracious  sea  fish. 

Hisjaws  horrifidc  arm'd  with  threefold  fate. 
The  direful  shark,  Thomson, 

It.  A  greedy  artful  fellow  ;  one  who  fills 
his  pockets  by  sly  tricks.  A  low  word. 
David's  messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like 
so  many  sharks  and  runnagates,  only  for  endea-  ' 
vouring  to  comi^iment  an  ill  nature  out  of  it- 
self, and  seeking  that  by  petition  which  thev 
might  have  commanded  by  their  sword.  Soutb, 
3.  Trick ;  fraud  ;  petty  rapine.  ^  low 
word. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  sharks  and  other 
men's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth, 
equally  desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their 
manners,  and  getting  their  very  bread  by  tlie 
damnation  of  souls.  South, 

7*0  Shark,  a;,  a.    To  pick  up  hastily  or 
slily. 

Young  Fontinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle,  hot  and  full, 
^,  Hath  in  the  skirts  oi  Norway,  here  and  therev 
Shark* d  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.      Sbaksp* 

To  Shark,  v.  /f. 

I.  To  play  the  petty  thief.    A  low  word. 
The  fly  leads  a  lazy,  voluptuous,  scandalous, 
tharkskgi  life,  luteful  wherever  she  comes. 

L'Estramge^ 

%,  To  cheat ;  to  trick.    A  low  word. 

Ainjtiuortb, 
There  are  cheats  by  natural  inclination  as  well 
as  by  corruption:  nature  tai;^t  this  boy  to 
ehark,  not  discipline.  //Eftrange. 

1  he  old  generous  English  spirit,  wt.ich  here- 
tofore made  this  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  seems  utterlv  extinct;  and  we  are 
degenerated  into  a  mean,  i/a;///?^, fallacious,  un- 
dermining, converse ;  there  being  a  snare  and  a 
trapan  almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and  everr 
acuon  we  see.  .Sm//» 
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3.  To  Shark.    To  £iwii   upon  for  t 

dinner. 
SHARP.  aJJ.  [rce^p,  Sax.  sciftrpCf  Dot] 
X.  Keen;  piercings  having  a  keen  edge; 
having  an  acute  point ;  not  blunt. 

She  hath  titd 
gimf  tooth'd  tmkindnen  like  a  vulture  here. 

Sbahfmurt. 
In  Ireuncl  have  I  teen  this  ftubborn  Cade 
/>ppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kemt; 
JixA  fought  to  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp  quiU'd  porcupine. 

Sbahpemre. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs,  like  a  sbtp 

nam  workme  deceitfully;  Psalmt. 

With  edged  grooving  toob  they  cut  down  and 

tmoodien  away  the  extuberances  left  by  the 

^^arp  pointed  nrooving  tools,  and  bring  the  work 

into  a  perfect  sba^  Mmm, 

s.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  not 

obtuse. 

The  form  of  their  heads  b  namnr  and  shmrf, 
that  they  may  the  bettef  cut  the  air  in  their 
swift  flignt.  Mort, 

There  was  seen  some  mQes  in  the  see  a  jpreat 
pillar  of  light,  not  shMrp^  but  in  form  of  a  column 
cr  cylinder,  rising  a  great  way  up  towards  hea- 
ven. Batoiu 
To  come  near  the  point,  and  draw  unto  a 
iharper  ande,  they  do  not  only  speak  and  prac- 
tise truth,  out  reaUy  desire  iu  enlargement. 

Brvam, 
Their  embryon  atoms 
Light  arm*d  or  heavy»  »harp^  smooth,  lieht,  or 
slow.  Mil$m» 

It  is  so  much  the  firmer  by  how  much  broad- 
er the  bottom  and  sbarfer  the  top.  TempU, 

In  shippiiw  such  as  this  the  Irish  kern. 
And  unuugbt  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide. 
Ere  sharp  keel'd  boau  to  stem  the  flood  did 
learn. 
Or  fin-Uke  oon  did  ^ead  from  either  ade. 

Drydem* 

3.  Acute  of  nund ;  witty ;  ingenious ;  in- 
ventive. 

Now  as  fine  in  his  amNurel  as  if  he  would  make 

me  in  love  with  a  cloak,  and  verse  for  verse  with 

the  sharptst  witted  lover  in  Arcadia.        Sidnty. 

If  we  nad  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wieht. 

Which  we  call  brute,  would  be  more  sharp  than 

we.  navies. 

Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughdess  of  renown. 

They  ^ot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town. 

Brjdem, 
There  is  nothing;  makes  men  sharper y  ana  sets 
their  hands  and  wiu  more  at  work,  than  want. 

Addison, 
Many  other  thmgs  belong  to  the  material 
world,  wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have 
never  yet  arrived  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

HToits. 

4.  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  discerneth  nought, 
Except  the  sun-beams  in  the  air  do  shme ; 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflectinj;  thoudht, 
Sees  not  herself  without  some  lieht  divine.  I)av» 

To  sharp^y'd  reason  thb  would  seem  untrue  ; 
But  reason  I  through  love's  false  opticks  view. 

J)rydem, 

5.  Sour  without  astringency;  sour,  but 
not  austere:  acid. 

So  we,  if  children  young  diseasM  we  find, 
Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts. 
To  make  them  taste  the  notions  sharp  we  give ; 
They  drink  deceived,  and  so  deceived  thev  live. 

^pemser. 

Sharp  tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce ; 
Bitter  the  rind|  but  geocrous  is  the  juice.  i>Qr^ 
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Difeent  simple  ideas  are  sometimes  express* 
ed  by  the  same  word,  as  sweet  and  sharp  are  ap- 
|>lied  to  the  oljectt  of  hearing  and  tasting. 

fvattt, 

6.  Shrill ;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise ;  not  flat. 

In  whistling  you  contract  the  mouth,  and,  to 
make  it  more  /Aaf^,men  use  their  finger.  Baa»m» 

JLet  one  whisde  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,and  the  sound  strikae 
ao  sharp,  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.       Batm* 

For  the  various  modubtion  of  the  voice,  th« 
upper  end  of  the  windpipe  u  endued  with  seve- 
ral cartibges  to  contract  or  dibte  it,u  we  would 
have  our  voice  flat  or  sharp,  Ray, 

7.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastick. 

If  he  should  intend  hb  voyaee  towards  my 
wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what 
he  gets  more  of  her  dum  sharp  words,  let  it  lio 
on  my  head.  Shakspearom 

How  of^en  may  we  meet  wtAt  those  im  ar« 
one  while  courteous,  but  within  a  smaD  t]ln» 
after  are  so  supercilious,  sharp^  troublesosDe, 
fierce,  and  exceptious,  that  they  are  net  only 
short  of  the  true  character  of  firienddiip,  but  be* 
come  the  very  sores  and  biurdens  of  society! 

Cease  contention:  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear. 

xllJMKJta 

8.  Severe;  quick  to  punish;  cruel;  se- 
verely rigid. 

There,  gentle  Hermb,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  pbce  the  sharp  Athenian  bw 
Cannot  pursue  us.  Shakspeara, 

9.  £aeer ;  hungry ;  keen  upon  a  quest. 

My  fiiulcon  now  b  sharp  and  passinc  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fiiU  gorgu; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.  Shaks, 

The  sharp  de«re  I  had 
Oftatting.  Miiiaeu 

10.  Painful ;  afflictive. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  b. 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shakspeare, 

He  caused  hb  father's  friends  to  be  cruelly 
tortured;  grieving  to  see  them  live  to  whom  ha 
was  so  mdch  beholden,  and  therefore  rewarded 
them  with  such  sharp  payment.  KaoUesm 

Death  becomes 
Hb  final  remedy;  and  after  life 
Try*d  in  sharp  tribubtion,  and  rcfin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Mi/tamm 

It  b  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  receives 
&om  this  sentence.  Tillots^m, 

11.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery. 

Their  piety  feien*d 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid.  Ms/torn, 

A  sbarp9suM\t  already  b  begun; 
Their  murdering  guns  phy  fiercely  on  the  walb. 

Drydtn, 

II.  Attentive;  vigilant. 

Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes» 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  puigu« 
himself,  and  to  take  care  that  he  sliprno  oppoc^ 
tunity  of  being  unhappy  \  (Mtter, 

A  clergyman,  esublished  in  a  cotopetent  liv- 
ing, is  not  under  the  necessity  of  bei^  so  thmp 
and  exacting.  S^i/t^ 

13.  Acrid ;  biting ;  pinching ;  piercing,  at 
the  cold. 

The  windpipe  b  continually  moistened  with  a 
glutinous  humour,  issuing  out  of  small  glandules 
m  iu  inner  coat,  to  fence  it  against  the  i^msf  air. 
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JUorhtf  the  tun's  meridian  nyi  had  powV, 
Nor  wind  ihatf  pierctD^,  nor  the  rushing  ihow'r, 
The  yerdant  arch  ao  dote  ica  texture  kept.  jPofe. 
14.  Subtile;   nice;   witty;    acute:    of 
things. 

Sharp  zn^  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great 
ippbuse;  but  beinj;  bid  in  the  balance  with  that 
which  sound  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they 
areorerweighcd.  Hooier, 

Ine  insunces  you  mention  are  the  strongest 
and  sharpest  that  can  be  urged.  I>ighy, 

Ij.  [Among  workmen.  I  Hard. 

They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  be- 
ing best  for  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in. 

Moxm, 
16.  Emagiatcd ;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  roare. 

Miltw, 
Sharp,  n.  j.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound- 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straming  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps, 

Shaksptare, 

%*  A  pointed  weapon  ;  small  sword ;  ra- 
pier.    A  low  word. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to 

sharps,  gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a 

rubber  at  cuflfs.  CMier, 

Te Sharp,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

make  keen. 

When  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 

They  cry,  miistones  are  good  meat.  'B.  Jmsm, 

To  Sh  A II F.  T.  n.  To  play  thievish  trjcks. 

I  live  upon  wh^t  's  my  own ;  whereas  your 

scandalous  life  is  only  chearine  or  sharping  one 

half  of  the  year,  and  surving  the  other.  UEstr* 

ftfSHA'KptN  'v,a.\ixQmsbarp,'\ 
I.  To  make  keen  ;  to  edge  ;  to  point. 
The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their 
need  is  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  indus- 
try, ^(wi^r. 
The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistmes, 
to  sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter. 

1  Samuel, 
His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

Wtsdm* 
The  grating  of  a  uw,  when  sharpen* d,  offends 
so  much,  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon, 
The  squadron  bright,  sharpening  in  mooned 
horns 
Their  phalanx.  Miiton. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
aguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and 
so  add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he 
shall  reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  great- 
ness. South* 

No :  't  is  resistance  that  inflames  desire : 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  the  tare. 

Drydem. 
Ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen  d  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom. 

Dry4en. 
Her  nails  are  sharpen* d  into  pointed  daws ; 
Her  hands  bear  halt  her  weight,  and  turn  to 
paws.        ^        ^  Addison, 

t.  To  nxake  quick,  ingeniou8|  or  acute. 
Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by 
nature,  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  com- 
monly bring  jgreatest  learning,  best  manners,  or 
happiest  life  m  the  end.  Ai  ' 

If  To  make  quicker  of  sense. 
The  air  sharpest d  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  fiur. 
4r  To  make  ea^er  or  hungry. 
Emcurean  cooks 
^Afff/Tii  with  cioyless  lauce  his  appcdtt.  Shah* 
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^  Such  an  assurance  win  sharpen  men't  d«- 
sures,  and  quicken  their  endeavours  for  obtaining 
a  lesser  good,  ought  to  inspire  men  with  mor« 
vigour  in  pursuit  of  what  b  greater.     Tillotsm* 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  anery. 

Mine  enemy  sharpemthiaM  tjti  upon  m«. 

Joh. 

6.  To  make  biting,  sarcastick,  or  severe. 

My  haughty  soul  would  swell ; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyet. 

South* 

7.  To  make  less  flat ;  to  make  more  pien:* 
ing  to  the  ears. 

Endoaures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  in- 
crease and  sharpen  jt,  Bamn, 

8.  To  make  sour. 

Sha'rper.  If.  J.  [from  jJbarf,}  A  tricking 

fellow ;  a  petty  thief ;  a  rascal. 

Sharpers,  as  pikiBS,  prey  upon  thehr  own  kind. 

VRstrangt. 

He  should  retrendi  m^  he  lost  to  sharpen^ 

and  spent  upon  puppet*pbys,  to  apply  it  to  that 

u$e.  Arhnthnotf 

I  only  wear  it  ina  bnd  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors 

Sha'rpiV. oiiv.  [from  jifarp,'] 

X.  With  keenness;  with  good  edge  or 

point, 
a.  Severely;  rigorously;  roughly. 

They  are  more  sharplj  to  be  chattbed  and  re* 
formed  than  the  rude  Irish,  which,  being  very 
wild  at  the  first,  are  bow  become  more  cmL 

Sptmtr. 

3.  Keenly ;  acutely ;  vigorously. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  ex<r 
erased  in  comprehending  another  man's  things 
than  our  own.  Btnjanson^ 

4.  Afflictively;  painfully. 

At  the  arrivid  of  the  English  ambassadors  th* 
soldiers  were  sharply  assailed  with  wants.  Haym* 

5.  With  quickness. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see 
sharply;  and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would 
hear  attentively.  Bacon^ 

d.  Judiciously;  acutely;  wittDy, 
Sha^rpness.  «.  /.  [from/Afl/y.] 

1.  Keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

Palbdius  neither  suffermg  us  nor  himself  to 
take  in  hand  the  ^y  till  the  afternoon ;  when 
we  were  to  flg^t  m  troops,  not  diflering  others 
wbe  from  earnest,  but  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
weapons  was  taken  away.  Sidney* 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  lik^  (he  first; 
And  he  who  saw  the  skarpnm  of  the  dart. 
Without  defen<;e  receiv'd  it  in  his  heart.,  Dryi, 

2.  Not  obtuseness. 

Force  consisteth  m  the  roundings  and  raisings 
of  the  work,  accordhu  as  the  limbs  do  more  or 
less  require  h ;  so  as  the  beholder  shall  spy  no 
sharpness  in  the  bordering  lines.  H^otton, 

3.  Sourness  without  austereness. 

There  is  a  sharpness  in  vinegar,  and  there  b  a 

sharpness  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  and  in  reproach; 

there  b  a  sharp  eye,  a  sharp  wit,  and  a  sharp 

sword:  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  several 

sharpnesses  the  same  as  another  of  them;  and  a 

sharp  east  wmd  b  different  from  them  all.  H^atts, 

Provoking  sweat  extremely,  and  taking  away 

all  sharpness  from  whatever  you  put  in,  must  bo 

of  good  effect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout.     Temple* 

4*  Severity  of  language ;  satirical  sarcasm. 

There 's  gold  for  thee ; 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  jbaspness  ill, 

1  will  employ  tbet  bade  again.  ShaJUpear^ 
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Somf  did  all  fdlly  with  just  tharpnai  l>bme» 
Woile  others  laugh'd  and  scom*d  them  into 

shame ; 
But,  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best. 
As  men  aim  rtghtest  when  they  shoot  in  iest. 

VrydeM, 

The  sbarpniu  of  his  satire,  next  to  himself, 
ialls  most  heavily  on  his  friends.  Drydem, 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  hard  to  speak 
without  satmc.i  sbarpne$s<,  and  particular  reflec- 
tions, on  many  churches  of  christians.      Sprati, 

5.  Painfulness;  afflictivcness. 

At  this  time 
We  sweat  and  bleed;  the  friend  hath  loct  his 

friend ; 
And  the  best  auarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 
By  those  that  feel  their  sbarpnets.      Shakspeare, 
Not  a  single  death  only  that  then  attended  this 
profession ;  but  the  terror  and  sbarpnett  of  it  was 
redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstances. 

Souib, 

6.  Intellectual  acutcness ;  ingenuity ;  wit. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
sbarjpness  and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  be- 
lievmg  christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  $yl- 
bbles  or  particles  of  sp^ch  they  used.    Hocker, 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit  and  active  diligence.      Drydm. 

The  sen  returned  with  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, sbarpnus  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  lan- 
guages. Addism, 

7.  (^ickness  of  senses. 

Ifthc  understanding  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be 
Uke  unto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal  sbarpness  in 
all;  what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that, 
even  as  the  dark-sighted  man  is  directed  by  the 
clear  about  things  visible,  So  likewise,  in  matters 
(^deeper  discourse,  the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew 
the  simple  where  hb  way  lieth.  Hooker, 

SUARP-SET.  adj.  \_sbarp  and  set.'] 
X.  Hungry;  ravenous. 

The  seely  dove 
Two  shar^sa  hawks  do  her  on  each  side  hem. 
And  she  Knows  not  which  way  to  fly  ftfim  them« 

Brovjn, 
An  eajgle  sbarp-seit  looking  about  her  for  her 
prey,  spied  a  leveret.  L* Estrange, 

a.  Eag:er;  vehemently  desirous. 

Basilius  forced  her  to  stay,  though  with  much 

ado ;  she  being  tbarp^set  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a 

shrewd  ofl^ice,  in  overlooking  Philoclea.    Sidney, 

Our  senses  are  sbarp'set  on  pleasures  VEslr. 

A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  seven 

nighu;  for  tlie  town  is  sbarp'sct  on  new  plays. 

Fepe, 
Sharp.sighted.  adj,  [sbafp  and  jigJbt.'] 
Having  quick  sight. 

If  she  were  the  body's  quality. 
Then  would  she  be  with  it  sick,  maim*d,  and 
blind; 
But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be. 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sbatp-sf^bied,  mind. 

Davies, 
I  am  not  so  sbarb'sigbted  as  those  who  have 
discerned  this  rebellion  contriving  from  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Clarendon, 

Your  majesty's  clear  and  sbarf'si^bted  judg- 
ment has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  m  matter* 
of  this  nature,  as  in  nny  other.  Denbam, 

Nothing  so  fierce  but  love  will  soften,  nothing 
to  sbarp-sigbted  in  other  matters  but  it  throws  a 
mist  before  the  eyes  on  *t.  L* Estrange, 

8h  A  R  P- V I  s  A  G  E  D .  adj,  [sharp  and  njisag- 
edj    Having  a  sharp  countenance. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are 
commonly  sbarp'visaged.  Hole, 

ToShsA'tter.  v.  a.  [j^i&fW^r«7s  Dutch.J 


S  H  A     . 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  mtnypiaoefi;  to 
break  so  as  to  scatter  the  parts. 

'    He  rais*d  a  sigh  so  pkeous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shmer  all  bis  bulk. 
And  rend  his  being.  SbeJupuru 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  orude, 
And  with  forc*d  fingers  rude 

.  Shutter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

They  escape  dt^lution,  because  they  can 
scarce  ever  meet  with  an  agent  minute  and 
swiftly  enough  moved  to  shatter  or  dissociate 
the  combined  parts.  Bayle, 

A  monarchy  w.ns  shattered  to  pieces,  and  <fi- 
vided  amongst  revolted  subjects,  into  a  mul- 
titude of  little  governments.  Ltkt, 

Black  from  Uie  stroke  above,  the  smouMring 
pine 
Stands  as  a  shatter  d  trunk.  Hfmsm, 

2,  To  dissipate;  to  make  incapable  of 
close  and  continued  attention. 

A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered,  hti* 
mour,  thinks  only  by  fits  and  starts.  N'orriu 
ToSha'tter.  v.n.  To  he  broken,  or 
to  fall,  by  any  force  applied,  into  frag- 
ments. 

Of  bodies,  some  are  fragU,  and  some  are  tough 
and  not  fragil ;  and,  in  tbe  breaking,  some  fragil 
bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is ;  some  sbat" 
ter  and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacm. 

Sha'tter.  If.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  One 
part  of  many  into  which  any  tbing  is 
broken  at  once. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  if  will  fall  upon 
the  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shat^ 
ters,  S-u'ift, 

Sha'tterbrained.") /?/(;'.  [from  shot- 
Sha'tter  PATE  D.  3  ter^  brain,  and 
fatcl  Inattentive ;  not  consistent.  A 
low  word. 
Sha'tter Y.  adj,  [from  shatter^]  Dis^ 
united ;  not  compact ;  easily  falling  into 
manv  parts  ;  loose  of  texture. 

A  biittle  shattery  sort  of  spar,  found  in  form 
«f  a  white  sand  chiefly  in  the  perpetidici>Ur  fis- 
sures amongst  the  ores  of  metal.  iVowiward, 
To  Shave,  o;.  a.  pret.  j;:a*vfd ;  pwrr* 
shanked  or  shu'ven,  [yceapan,  Saxons 
schaeven,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  pare  ofFwiih  fl  razor. 

He  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  shave  off  nil  his 
hair.  *         Levittr^  s,, 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  d:d 
sh^ive  his  beard :  a  bnshaw  asked,  Why  he  alter- 
ed the  custom  of  his  predecessors  ?  He  answered. 
Because  you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the 
beard,  as  you  did  them.  Bii4r-ti, 

Dcrt  thou  not  know  this  shaven  pate .'  Truly 
it  is  a  great  man*s  head.  KneiUs, 

1  caused  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  oftl 

Wisemam-, 

%,  To  pare  ckse  to  the  surfice. 
Sweet  bird ! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  wooe,  to  hear  thy  evening  song: 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth  shaven  green.  Mi/imm, 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.  GWv. 
3.  To  skim  bypassing  near,  or  slightly- 
touching. 

He  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then  soar » 
Up  to  thf  fiery  conctvc  tow'ring  high.  I^iU^M, 
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4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Makt  some  medley  of  jarth,  with  sohic  other 

pbots  bniised  or  shaken  in  leaf  or  root.    Bosom, 

S'  To  strip ;  to  oppress  by  extortion ;  to 

pillage. 
Shave-ghass,  n.s,  [equhetum^  Latin.] 

An  herb. 
Sha'veumg.  «.  J.  [fromjAflw.]  A  man 
shaved  ;   a,  firiar,  or  religious.     Used  in 
contcirpt. 

Of  clfft*,  there  be  no  such  things;  only  by  bald 

ftiars  and  knavish  shavelings  so  feigned.  Spenser, 

Sha'ver.w.  j.  i^from  shave.l 

I.  A  man  that  practijes  the  art  of  shaving. 

a.  A  man  closely  attentive   to   bis  own 

interest. 

My  lord 
Was  nomr  dispos  d  to  crack  a  jest, 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest; 
This  Le\%i5  is  a  cunning  shaver,  Svjtft. 

3.  A  robber ;  a  plunderer. 

They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  moun- 
tain-people, living  for  the  most  part  by  theft, 
and  waiung^or  wrecks,  as  hawks  for  their  prey : 
by  these  shavers  the  TUrks  were  suipt  of  all 
they  had.  KnoUes, 

Sha'ving.   n,s,  [from  shave,']     A  thin 
slice  pared  off  from  any  body. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavh^Sj  steep 
them  in  sack,  changed  twice,  till  the  bitterness 
be  drawn  forth;  then  take  the  shavings  forth 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  beat  them  to 
powder.  Bacon, 

By  electrick  bodies  I  do  not  conceive  okly 
such  as  take  up  shavings,,  straws,  and  light  bo- 
dies, but  such  as  attract  all  bodies  palpable  what- 
soever. Broivn. 
The  shavings  are  good  for  the  fining  of  wine. 
J\ffortimer» 

Shaw,  n,  j.  [fcua,  Sax.  scbative^  Dutch ; 
jkugga^  Islandick.]    A  thicket ;  a  small 
wood.     A  tuft  of  trees  near  Lichfield 
.is  called  Gentle  ska^m. 
Sh  a'w  fow  l.  n,  J.  {sba:n}  and/?ai;/.]    ^n 
artificial  fowl  made  by  fowlers  on  pur- 
pose to  shoot  at. 
Sha'wm  n,s.  [from/f^fl<u;wf,Teutonick.] 
A  hautboy ;   a  cornet :    written  like- 
wise sbalm*        "  V  • 
With  trumpets  al^  and  shawms, 

Fsalmsf  Ctmmon  Prayer* 
Si^E.  pronoun.  In  oblique  cases  ivr.  Ijtf 
Cothick ;  jreo,  Saxon  ;  icJbft  old  Eng- 
lish.] 
1.  The  female  pronoun  demonstraflve ; 
the  woman ;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned. 

.5^^,  of  whom  the  ancients  seem*d  to  prophesy, 
When  they  call'd  virtues  by  the  name  ofshei 
Sbcf  in  whom  virtue  was  $0  much  refin'd, 
That  for  dllay  unto  so  pure  a  mind 
She  took  the  weaker  sex.  Donne* 

This  once  disclos*d, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she, 

Shahpear0, 
What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Shakspeare* 

The  most  upright  of  mortil  men  was  he; 

The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she,   Dryden, 

a*  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  ab- 

sohuely,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

The  sbes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 
Mine  mtexest,  anU  i*Ji  honour,         Shahpeare,. 
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Lady,  tou  are  the  cruell'st  sB*  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  worW  no  copy.  Shakspeani 

^  I  was  wont 

To  load  my  she  with  knacks;  I  would  hare  ran- 

sack'd 
The  pedlar's  siHcen  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  accepunce.  Shaispeare* 

3.  The  female  ;  not  the  male. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shakspeart, 

The  nightingale,  i^  she  would  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goote  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.      Shaksp, 

He-lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes ; 
the  shes  are  smooth,  like  cats.  Baton, 

Stand  it  in  Judah's  chruaicles  confest. 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov*d. 
Smote  a  /iSr-slave,  and  murder  4  what  he  lov'd. 

Prior, 

Sheaf.  II.  J.  sb^avejy  plural,  [jfceap.  Sax. 

schoof,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  bundle  of  stalks  of  com  bound  toge- 
ther, that  the  ears  may  dry. 
These  be  the  sheaves  that  honour's  harvest 
bears; 
The  seed,  thy  valiant  acts ;  the  world  the  field. 

Fair/ax. 
He  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New-reap'd:   the  other  part  sheep-walks  and 
folds.  Milton, 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands. 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  britde  band£ 

DryeUn. 

%.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  togetlier. 

She  vanished; 

Tke  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the 

case.  JXryden, 

In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  glean 

what  we  can;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery 

of  their  real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole 

sheavesf  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the  nature 

of  whole  species.  Lnke. 

ToSheal.  V.  tf.    To  shell.    SeeSn^LE. 

Thou  art  a  sheaM  pcasecod.  Sbakspesre, 

To  S  H  E  A  R .  preterit  shore  or  shemrtd;  part. 

pass,  shorn,  [rceapan,  rcypcn,  Saxon. 

This  word  is  more  frequently  written 

sbeery  but  sheer  cannot  analogically  form 

shore  or  shorn  :  shear ^  shore f  sborn^  a$ 

tear^  torey  torn,'] 

I.    To   clip  or  cut  by  interception  be- 

tvyeen  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

So  many  davs,  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks,  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean; 
So  many  months,  ere  1  snail  sheer  the  fleece. 

Shahpeare* 
Laban  went  to  sheer  his  sheep.  Genesis, 

When  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set  pails  of  wa- 
ter by  in  the  same  room  to  increase  hs  weight. 

BaffMt 
To  lay  my  head,  and  hollow  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength,  in  the  ksclvious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  soore  me. 
Like  a  tame  wether,  ail  my  precious  fleece. 
_^  .,  Af?//<w. 

The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dig  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  sheer  the  swine. 

J)rydett0 
May'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep! 
Sheary  swains,  oh  shear  your  softest  sheep. 
To  swell  his  couch !  Q^, 

O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  sh.ar 
The  graceful  cuil,  and  drop  uic  tender  tear. 

Popt^ 
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••  To  cut  by  interception. 

The  sharp  and  tootW  edge  of  the  nwher 
dup  ftriket  into  a  canal  cut  into  the  booe  of  the 
upper;  and  thf  toothed  protuberance  of  the  up- 
per intoa  aioal  In  the  nether:  hy  whidi  meant 
be  easilj  «|Mr#  the  gran  whereon  he  feeds. 

Grevf, 

76  Shear,  t^.  n.  [In  navigation.]    To 

make  an  indirect  course. 
Shear.  \n.  /.    [from  the  verb.    It  is 
Sh  E  A  R  8.  t     seldom  used  in  the  singuUr, 

but  is  found  once  in  Dtyden.'] 
I.  An  Instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two 
blades  moving  on  a  pin,  between  which 
the  thing  cut  is  intercepted.  Shears  are 
a  larger,and  selssors  a  smaller,in8trumcnt 
of  the  same  kind.  Pope  uses  shears  for 
scissors, 

AUm  !  thought  Philodea  to  herself,  your  sheers 
come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  al- 
ready is  Hown  away.  Sidney. 
why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  r 
Think  you  I  be»r  the  tbears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  f 

Sbahptare* 
The  £ites  prepar'd  their  sharpened  sbeert. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn. 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear; 
Sunt  of  their  wool,  and  naked  frpm  the  sheer, 

Drydtm^ 

That  people  live  and  die,  I  kneW| 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you; 
And  if  fate  spins  us  longer  veart. 
Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the /»Mr/, 
I  know,  we  must  both  fortunes  try. 
And  besr  our  evils,  wet  or  diy.  -^'TT' 

How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  employ  mg  the  sheers,  fox  want  of  a  mint, 
upon  foreign  gold,  by  dipping  it  into  half-crowns ! 

Fate  nr^'d  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in 
twam; 
But  airy  subsunce  soon  unites  again.         rtfe. 

Beneath  the  shears  they  felt  no  lastmg  smart ; 

They  lott  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart.    Gay. 

#.  The  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep. 

When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two 
liroMl  teeth  before;  when  two /^r,four;  when 
three,  siit  iHien  four,  eight;  and,  after  that, 
their  mouths  break.  Mortmer. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears* 

4.  WingSf  in  Spenser* 

Two  iharp-wtitgM  sheers 
Decked  with  dhrers  plumes,  like  painted  jays. 
Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  his  airy  wavs. 

Spetuer, 

Sheard.  V.  tf.  [rc^nbi,  Saxon.]  A  frag- 
ment     It  is  now  commonly  written 
■  ^rdt  and  applied  only  to  fragmcnU  of 
earthenware.  ,   ^       ^.  c 

In  the  bursting  of  it,  not  a  sherd  to  take  fire 
from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit. 

Jsaiab, 

gjIBA^RBE.  n.  s.  [from  shean']  One  that 
clips  with  shears  j  particularly  one  that 
fleeces  sheep.  ^     ,.  ,       . ,  .        . 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'nmg  make, 
TiUn  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  fea»t» 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.  Aittt. 

Was  he  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
patient  and  rewgned  u  a  sheep  before  htt  shear- 
erst  Jcegers, 

Shea'rman.  n.  s.  [shear  and  man.'}  He 
that  shears. 
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Thyftdierwasapbisterer,  «  a- _. 

And  thou  thyself  a  shearman.  ShoMtare. 

Shba'rwater.  «.  J.  iiaurm  uiger.\    A 

fowl.  AiMSftvortb. 

Sheath,  «.  /.  rrc««<^,  Saxon.]     Tht 

case  of  any  thmg ;  the  scabbard  erf  a 

^Thede'ad  knight's  sword  out  of  hb /AealA  he 

With  wWch  he  cut  a  lock  off  afl  their  hair. 

FmryOfseea. 

Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  fed. 
Which  spares  the  body's  sbeaib,  yet  melts  tilt 
steel?  C/«i«W. 


And 


Swords  by  the  lightning's  subule  forcc,<J«°5'<*» 
jid  the  cold  sbeaib  widi  running  metal «ld. 


Addism. 


To  Sheath.    )  [from  the  noun.] 

ro  Sheathe,  i^       •-  ^,_    ,    , 

I.  To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  to 
enclose  in  any  case.  .    , 

This,  drawn  but  now  against  my  sovereigns 

l>re**»  ..  J   .-. 

Before 'tis*A«l*'4^»haIl  give  him  peace  and  i«L 

WaUer. 

In  bis  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths, 
His  sword  the  ether  in  his  boso^n  shea^.  Xtofc 

Is  this  her  hate  to  him,  her  love  to  me  ? 
T  is  in  my  breast  sh^  sheaths  her  dagger  now. 

Dryitu, 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  right. 

Brydem. 

The  leopard,  and  all  of  this  kind  as  eo*5, 
keeps  the  cUws  of  his  forefeet  turrfed  up  from 
the  ground,  and  sheaihed  in  the  skin  of  liis  roes, 
whereby  he  preserves  them  sharp  for  rapine,  ex- 
tending them  only  when  he  leaps  at  the  prey. 

a.  [In  philosophy.]   To  obtund  any  acrid 

Those  active  parts  of  a  body  are  of  differing 
natures  when  sheathed  u^p  or  wedged  ui  amongn 
others,  in  tlie  texture  of  a  concrete,  and  uhen 
extricated  from  these  impediments.  £cy/e^ 

Other  substances,  opposite  to  acrimony,  i»re 
caUed  demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  Wunt  or 
sbeaih  diose  sharp  salts ;  as  pease  and  beans. 

Arkutifnat, 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter  s  hat, 
Walter's  daeeer  was  not  come  from  sheathing. 

^  Sbahpeare. 

4.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  out- 
ward covering. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  navv 

throughout  were  sheathed  as  some  are.    RaUi^b. 

Sheathwi'nged.  adj.  [sheath  and  cwiir^.] 

Having  hard  cases  which  are  folded  over 

the  wings.  .^^  „      •  - 

Some  msects  fly  with  four  wings,  as  aU  vagim- 

Sennous  or  sheatb-wiaged  insects,  as  bcetksnnd 
orrs.  Brawm. 

Sh  E  A'T  H  Y.  adj.  [from  sheath.']    Forming 

a  sheath.  .,    ^    *         j  « _^t_ 

With  a  needle  pyt  aside  the  Aorttndsh^Br 

cases  on  earwigs  backs,  and  you  mijr  draw  forth 

two  wiqgs.  £rrt»su 

She'cklatok.  «.  J.        ,      .      .    . .       - 
He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  iiihi8.r^ 
dfshethlatm,  which  U  that  kind  of  nWcd  le«h«r 
widi  which  they  use  to  embroidttr  t^  Irisia 
jadtets.  ^pmser^ 

To  Shed.  v.  «.  [rccban,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  cffiiie  I  to  pour  out}  to  9gm. 
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The  ptinful  senrice,  and  the  dropi  of  Uood 
.   Shed  for  mv  thankless  countr^r,  are  requited 
Bot  with  that  surname  of  Coriolanus.     Sbahp, 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  thioJt  to  sb<d  a  tear 
In  aU  mv  miseries.  Shahptart, 

For  tnia  is  my  blood  which  is  tb<J  for  many, 
ftr  the  remissioa  of  sias.  MoHhrw* 

Some  think  one  gen'nd  soul  fills  ev'ry  brain. 
As  the  bright  sun  tbtdx  li^t  in  ev'ry  star.  Dttv. 

Around  its  entry  noddug  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Kight  from  the  plants  thebr  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  ibtds  it  on  the  silent  plains.    Dryd, 

You  seem'd  to  mourn  another  lover  dead ; 
My  sighs  you  gave  him,  and  my  tears  you  tbed, 

Dryden, 

Unh^pyman!  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause: 
T  is  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good ; 
The  coQsul,*noc  the  father,  shtJs  the  blood. 

Drydm* 

In  these  lone  waUs,  their  days  eternal  bound. 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets 

crown'd. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  *bed  a  solemn  ught. 
Thy  eves  diffused  a  reconciline  iray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day.  Pofe, 

a.  To  scatter;  to  let  fall. 

Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
cast  them  late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that 
sprout  their  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes. 

So  the  returning  year  be  blest. 
As  his  in£int  months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow ; 
As  his  sununer's  youth  shall  shed 
Eternal  sweeu  around  Maria's  head.        Prhr, 

T§  Shed.  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  ^bti  most  as  they  lie, 
imd  bladt  as  they  stand.  ■  Mortimer, 

Shxd.  h.  j.  [supposed  by  Skinner  to,  be 

comipted  from  sbadeJ] 
2.  A  slight  temporary  covering. 
The  nrst  Aletes  born  in  lowly  Jbtdt 
Of  parents  base,  a  rose  sprung  from  a  bride. 

Fairfax, 
Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build, 
WlthJ«i&i>er  floor'd,and  carved  cedar  ceil'd ; 
Yet  shaU  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell, 
Otsbeds  afxttdi  which  summer's  heatrenel. 

SaHdjyt, 
In  such  a  season  bom,  when  scarce  a  tbed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  liielter  him  or  me 
>V<xn  the  bleak  air.  Milton, 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  statc-ohscuring  sbidsy  that  like  a  chain 
fieem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again.  fValUr. 
Those  houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  tbedt 
With  twining  osiers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 
An  hoqpitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  sBedi  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together 
bound.  Drjdem, 

Then  out  he  steals,  and  finds  where  by  the  head 
Their  horse  hung  fiuten'd  underneath  a  tbed, 

Bettertom, 
H6r  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquainunce  underneath  a  tbed, 

Svfiji, 
Weak  as  the  Roman  chief,  who  strove  to  hide 
His  father's  cot,  and  once  his  father's  pride. 
By  casing  a  low  *bed  of  rural  mould 
With  marble  walls,  and  roof  adorn'd  with  gold. 

Harte, 

ft*  Iq  corapositionycfiusioDi  as,  blood- ii^ri/. 
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She'd DBR.  n.  s.  [from  sbed,']    A  ^Ulcr  { 

one  who  sheds. 

A  sbedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die.     Exekiel. 

Sheek.     f  adj.  [This  was  probably  only 

Shee'ny.  V     the    old    pronunciation  of 

shine.']  Bright  j  glittering  5  showy.   Not 

in  use. 

That  lewd  ribbald  with  vile  lust  advanced, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  dc^in, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  ami  sheen, 

Piiiry  Q^eau 
When  he  was  all  dight,he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
•   Of  the  wild  beasts,  in  his  new  glurr  sbeen. 

liubhcrd',  rede. 
Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  founuin  clear,  or  spangled  sur-light  sbeen* 

Sbahpeare^ 
,    Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistering  in  filed  steel  and  armour  sbeen.  Falrf, 

Out  of  the  hierarchies  of  angels  sbeen^ 
The  gentle  Gabriel  caU*d  he  from  the  rest.  Fair/, 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank, 
Where  ^rows  the  willow  and  the  oaer  dank. 
My  sUding  chariot  stays, 
Wnich  set  with  agat,  or  the  axure  sheen. 
Of  turcois  blue,  and  emerald  green.        Jlfihem* 

Or  did  of  late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  hcsv'a.  Miitom, 

Sheen,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  Bright- 
ness ;  splendour.    Not  used. 

Mercy  will  sit  betiveen, 
Thron'd  tn  celestial  sbeen.  ACltom, 

Far  above,  in  spangled  sbeen, 
Celestial  Cupid,  ner  fam'd  ^n,  advanc*d. 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc'd.  Miltm^. 
Sheep,  n.  s,  plural  likewise  sbe^,  [rc^<^p> 
Saxon,  of  which  the  plural  was  feep  ; 
schaep,  Dutch.] 
I.  The  animal  that  bears  wool :  remark* 
able  for  its  usefulness  and  innocence. 

Fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 

In  wholesome  water-fills  the  fleecy  sheep  Dryd* 

Of  substances  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  one 

of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as 

a  man,  or  sheep.  Loch* 

»•  [In  contempt.]   A  foolish  silly  fellow. 

Ain5<ivortb» 
3.  [In  theology.]  The  people,  considertfd 
as  under  the  direction  of  God,  or  of 
their  pastor. 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pas* 
ture.  FsaJms, 

r»  Shee'pbite.  v.  n.   {sheep  and  bite.l 
To  use  petty  thefts. 

Shew  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you; 
shew  your  sbeepbiting  face,  and  be  hanzed. 

Sbakepeartt 

Shee'pbiter.  n,  s.  [from  sbeepblte. J    A 

petty  thief. 

His  gait  like  a  tbeef  biter  fleering  aside.  Tmter, 

Wouldst  thou  not  be  gbd  to  have  the  niggardlf 

raKolly  sheephiter  come  to  some  nouble  uiame  r 

Sbakspearu 

There  are  political  sbeepbiters  as  well  as  paa-  ^ 

toral;  betrayers  of  public  trusts  as  well  as  qf 

private.  VEstr'ann^ 

Shee'pcot.  n.  J.  itbeep  and  cot,"]  A  litUe 

enclosure  for  sheep. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
From  low  farms,  sbeepwtt^  and  mills, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Sbahpeare, 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd. 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  tbeepcot,  or  herd ; 
But  cottages  herd,  or  ibtepeotf  none  he  saw.  MUi. 
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Shee'ffold.  If.  J.  [jAft-^  andy©///.]  The 
place  where  sheep  arc  inclosed. 

The  bear,  the  lion,  terrors  of  the  plain; 
The  ihetf/oU  Kztttx'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain. 

JPrior, 

Shee'phook.  m.  4.  [sheep  and  hook.']    A 
hook  fastened  to  a  pole,  by  which  shep- 
herds lay  hold  on  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 
The  one  carried  a  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the 
other  a  pastoral  staff*  of  cedar  iike  a  sUep^hook. 

Bacon, 

If  you  dare  think  of  d«er\ing  our  charms, 

Away  with  your  sbecpbook^  and  take  to  your 

am.-.  y»  '  Dryden, 

SHHE'nsH.^7///.  \ivom  sheep.]     Bashful; 

over-nftodest ;    timorously  and    meanly 

dinident. 

Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  when 
he  comes  abroad,  be  a  tb^ef'ub  or  conceited  crea- 
ture. Loclte. 
Shee'pishness.  n.  j.  [from  sheepish] 
Bashfulness;  mean  and  timorous  diffi- 
dence. 

Thy  gentry  bleats,  as  if  thy  nitive  clorh 

Trsrsfus'd  a  shefjii'Kifts  into  thy  story.  Herberi, 

Sbceyisbresii  and  igfiorar.ce  of  the  world,  are 

Bor  consecjuencet  of  hem*:  bred  at  home.  Locke, 

Witliout  success, let  a  mm  be  never  so  hardy, 

he  will  have  some  degree  oisheepub/Kss,  Grew. 

Shel'pm  ASTER,  n.  J.  \_sheep  and  master.] 
A  fccc^or  i>f  5.ho(  p. 

A  nobleman  was  a  great  grasier  and  shep- 
matter,  Bacom, 

Sheep's  eve.  n.  s.   {sheep  ^x\d.  eje.]    A 
modfst  diffident  look,  such  as  lovers 
cast  at  their  mlstrcrscf . 
Cast  a  sleep' i  eye  behind  you :  in  before  me. 

Drydftt, 

Sh  F  E  P s  K E  a'r  I N  G. «.  J.  [jkcrp  and  skrar. ] 
The  time  of  shearing  sheep ;  the  feast 
made  whcp  sheep  are  shorn. 

There  happening  a  solemn  festivity,  such  as 
the  sbcepsiearin^s  used  to  he,  David  oegs  some' 
small  repast.  Seuib, 

SnEfe.'pwAi.K.  ft,  J,  [sheep  and  walk.'] 
Pasture  for  sheep. 

He  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd;  the  other  putjbeepwj/is  and  folds. 

Sheer. /T^^'.[rcyp,  Saxon.]  Pure;  clear; 
unmingled. 

Ifshe  say,  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  nie  up  for  the  lying'st  rogue 
in  Christendom.  Sbukspeare, 

Sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  the  man ; 
Ihtle  wrested  sentences  are  the  bladders  which 
bear  him  up,  and  he  sinks  downiight  when  he 
once  pretends  to  swim  without  them.  AtUrbury, 
Sheek.  ad'v.  [from  the  adjective,  j  Clean  ; 
quick  ;  at  once.  Not  now  in  use,  except 
in  low  language. 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sbeer  o*er  the  crystal  battlements;  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  neon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day ;  and  with  die  settmg  sun 
Dropp'd  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star. 
On  Lemnos.  Mihw. 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cvt  sheer .  MUt9n, 

Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  MiUm, 

To  Shesk.  V.  a.  [Sec  Shear.] 
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I  keap  my  birth>day ;  tend  my  Phillis  home 
At  sheerimg^ime.    -  Drydem 

7o  Sheer  of.  v.  n.  To  steal  away ;  to  slip 

off  clandestinely. 
Sheers,  n.  s,  [See  Shears.] 
Sheet.  ;f.  J.  [rceat,  S^xon.] 
I.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  vessel  descend- 
ing unto  him>  as  a  great  sb'tetf  knit  at  the  four 
comers.  AtU, 

%,  The  linen  of  a  bed. 

If  1  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sbeHs,  Sbaksp.'are, 

You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wislies.  Shaispeare, 

Some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets 
Receives  hei  lord.  Dryden, 

3.  \^ecoutes<t  French  ;  echotetty  Dutch.]  In  a 
ship  .ire  ropes  bent  to  the  'clews  of  the 
sails,  which  serve  in  all  the  lower  saih* 
to  hale  or  round  oflfthe  clew  of  the  pail; 
but  in  topsails  they  draw  the  sail  close 
to  the  yard-arms.  Diet. — Dryden  seems 
to  tinderstand  it  nthoi  wise. 

The  little  wtwd  behind  the  back,  and  undoin|^ 
whisper,  like  pulling  off  a  sbeei'to^  at  sea,  slack- 
ent  the  sail.  Suchling^ 

Fierce  Borpjw  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
And  rent  the  s heels.  Dryden. 

4.  As  much  piper  as  is  made  in  one  body* 

As  much  love  in  rhime 
As  could  be  cramm'd  up  imsheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all. 

Sbatspe«re» 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought  all  I 
should  have  to  say  would  havebeen  contained  in 
one  sheet  of  paper.  ^         Lccke. 

I  let  the  refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  sheet  of  wiiite  paper  upon  the  opposito 
wall.  Nrwtoti„ 

$.  j^  single  complication  or  fold  of -paper 
in  a  book. 

6.  Any  thing  expanded. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thun- 
der 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard.      Shaispeare, 

Rowling  thunder  roars. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Drydem. 
.  An  azure  sheet  it  rushes  broad. 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam.  Tbomsom, 

7.  Sheetj  in  the  plural  is  taken  for  a  book. 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a 
full  and  diitinct  answer.  JVaterlatui^ 

Sheet -anchor,  n,  s.  [sheet  and  anchor.]  In 
a  ship,  is  tiie  largest  anchor ;  which,  in 
stress  of  weather,  is  the  mariners  last 
refupe  when  an  extraordinary  stiff  gale     » 
of  wind  happens.  Bai/ejtm 

To  Sheet.  'V,  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  furnish  with  sheets. 

a.  To  enfold  in  a  j>heet. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sBeetf^ 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed  st.  Sbakspearc, 

She'kel,  fi.  s,  ['^P^]  Ar  ancient  Jewish 
coin  equal  to  fouf  Atttck  drachms,  or 
four  Roman  denarii,,  in  value  about 
as.  6d.  sterling.  Diet, 

The  Jews,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet 
imprinted  upon  their  sbeckie  on  one  side  the 
golden  pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  on  the 
other  Aarcn's  rod.  Camden, 
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The  hute  iron  head  six  hundred  sbMs  weigh'd. 
And  of  Woolt  bodies  but  qne  wound  it  made ; 
Able  death's  worst  command  to  overdoe, 
Demroytng  life  at  once  and  carcase  too.  Cotuley, 
This  cost  of  mail  weighed  five  thousand  sbekeh 
of  brass.  Bnomt. 

^BR^LDAPLE.  jr.  J.  A  chaffinch. 
SuE^LDR  AKE.  u.  /.  A  bird  that  preys  upon 

fishes. 
Shelf,  n.  j.  [rcylp,  Saxon  5  seelf,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter,  so 
that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Sbahptare, 

stiid  fast*  or  from  toeir  sbslves 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves. 

^>  A  sand  bank  in  the  sea ;  a  rock  under 
shallow  water. 

Our  transported  souls  shall  congratulate  each 
iither  their  having  now  fully  escaped  the  numer- 
•os  rocks,  sbelwsy  and  quicksands.  Boyle. 

Near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
A  dang'rous  coast.  Drydem* 

He  call'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  spht  him  on  the  former  shelf s 
He  put  it  out  again.  DryJen, 

S.  The  plural  is  analogically  shelves  ;  Dry 
den  has  sbelfsn  probably  oy  negligence. 

He  seizM  the  helm;  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Tom'd  short  upon  the  sbelfst  and  madly  steer'd. 

BrydeM. 
Shk'lfy. /r^*.  [fronvjife^y] 
1.  Full  of  hiiien  rocks  or  banks ;  full  of 
dangerous  shallows. 

Glides  by  the  syren  diffs,  a  sheify  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 
And  white  with  bones.  Dryden, 

a.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  in  this 
passage ;  perhaps  rocky. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough, 
that  the ploiigh  will  scarcely  cut  them ;  andin 
some  so  sbeify,  that  the  com  hath  much  ado  to 
fasten  its  root.  Caretv. 

Shell.  «.  /.  [pcyjl,  rceall,  Sax.  scba/e, 

scbflle,  Dutch.] 
I.  The » hard  covering  of  any  thing  ;  the 
external  cnist.    . 

The  tun  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth 
is  as  the  spell  of  the  eolipile,  and  the  abyss  as 
the  water  within  it;  now  when  the  heat  of  the 
sun  had  pierced  through  the  shell  and  reached 
the  waters,  it  rarefied  them.  Burntt. 

Whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only 
what  is  lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth.      Loike, 
».  The  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crusta- 
ceous  animal. 

Her  women  wear 
The  spoils  of  nations  in  an  ear; 
Chang'd  for  tiie  treasure  of  a  shelly 
And  in  their  loose  attires  da  swell.  Ben  Jomson, 

Albion 
Was  to  Neptune  recommended: 
Peace  and  plenty  spread  the  sails: 
Venus,  in  her  shell  vtoSote  him, 
From  die  sands  in  safety  bore  him.         Dmdem, 
The  J  belts  served  as  moulds  to  this  sand,  woich, 
j         y^n  consolidated,  and  afterwards  fr«ed  from  its 
investicnt  shelly  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  ca- 
vity of  the  i^J/.  fFoodxvard, 
\            He  whom  ungr^iteful  Athens  could  expel, 
I         At  all  times  just  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell. 
i  -P<^« 
3»  The  coYcring  of  the  seeds  of  siliquous 
i        plants. 
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S«ne  fruits  are  contained  within  a  hard  /bell, 
being  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  Arbidhtui. 

4.  The  covering  of  kernels. 
Chang'd  loves  are  but  chang'd  sorts  of  meat; 

And,  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat. 

Who  doth  not  throw  away  the  she/If       Domm» 

5.  The  covering  of  an  tg^. 
Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 

Which  hatch'd  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell,  Shakspearc 

6.  The  outer  part  of  a  house. 
The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  shell 

of  a  house,  that  would  have  been  a  very  noble 
building,  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection.  Addlsuu 

7.  It  is  used  for  a  musical  instrument  in 
poetry,  from  testudo^  Latin ;  the  first 
lyre  being  said  to  have  been  made  by 
straining  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shelly 
That  spoke  so  sweedy.  Drydetu 

8.  The  superficial  part. 
So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  out- 
ward shell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved* 
or  a  stone  of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  recon- 
secrated. 'Aylijfe* 

T^pSheliI.  v.  tf.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  strip  of  the 
sheU. 

Tq  Shell,  v.  «. 

I.  To  fall  oflfas  broken  shells. 

The  ulcers  were  cured  and  the  scabs  sbellei 
offi  IVisemaiu 

a.  To  cast  the  shell. 

She'll  DUCK.  «.  j.  A  kind  of  \^nld  duck. 

To  preserve  wild  ducks  and  shelUucksy  Itave  a 

place  walled  m  with  a  pond.  MTtimer 

She'llfish.  n.s.  [shell  and  fsb.]  Fish 
invested  with  a  hard  coverings  either 
testaceous,  ^s  oysters ;  or  crustaceous, 
as  lobsters. 

The  shells,  being  sound,  were  so  like  thoso 
they  saw  upon  their  shores,  that  they  never 
questioned  out  that  they  were  the  exuviae  of 
shellfish,  and  once  belonged  to  the  sea.   IVoodfo, 

She'll Y.  adj.  [from  sbellSl 
I.  Abounding  with  shells.  . 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore. 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more.    Friar, 
a.  Consisting  of  shells. 

The  conceit  of  Anaximander  was,  that  Ihe 
first  men,  and  all  animals,  were  bred  in  some 
warm  moisture,  inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  aa 
lobsters;  and  so  continued,  till  their /i>tf//y  pri- 
sons growing  dry,  and  breaking,  made  way  for 
them.  BemtUy, 

SHEXTER.  ».j:  [Of  this  word  the  etjr- 
mology  is  unknown :  Skinner  deduces  it 
from  shell;  Davies  from  rcylb,'a  shield, 
Saxon.] 
z.  A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or 
violence. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing,    , 
Yet  seek  no  shelier  to  avoid, the  stcrm.   Shake f. 
They  wish  the  mounuins  ^ow  mi^htbe  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire.  Milt, 
Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  iA^/z^r  sought; 
.  But  he,  who  meets  all  dangers  with  disdain, 
Ev'n  in  their  fiice  hu  ship  to  rnchor  brought. 
And  steeple  high  stood  propt  tipon  the  main. 

Drydetu 
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They  may  leanl  experience,  and  avoid  a  cave 
as  the  worst  sbelUr  from  rain,  when  they  have  a 
lover  in  company.  Drydm, 

The  healing  plant  shall  aid ; 
From  storms  a  shelter ^  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pofe, 

«.  A  protector ;  a  defender ;  one  that  gives 
security. 

Thou  nast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.  Psalms* 

3.  The  state  of  being  covered ;  protection; 
security.  ^ 

Low  at  hia  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd; 
"Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
WbBe  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives. 

Denbam. 
VTho  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom. 
And  forma  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come  ? 

Young, 
To  She'lter.  v.tf.  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  cover  from  external  violence. 

We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.    MUtm, 
Those  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head. 
When  he  from  Worcester's  faul  battle  fled, 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place.  Drjd, 
a.  To  defend ;    to  protect ;   to  succour 
with  refuge  ;  to  harbour. 

What  endless  honour  shall  you  ^ain. 
To  save  and  shelterTxoy't  unhappy  tram.  Dryd, 

3.  To  beUke  to  cover. 

They /M^rr^themselves  under  a  rock.  Ahhot. 

Comfort  thyself  with  such  thoughts,  chiefly 
when  all  eartnly  comforts  fail  thee:  then  do 
thou  particularly  retreat  to  those  considerations, 
'  and  shelter  thyself  under  them.  Atterburj, 

4.  To  cover  from  notice.  This  seems  less 
proper. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  crowing  flame, 
Ot  shelter  passion  under  frienouip's  name ; 
You  saw  ray  heart.  FrUr, 

To  She'lter.  v.  «. 
X.  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  coot  MilUM* 

ft.  To  give  shelter. 

Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooie,  the  shelt*rhig 
weed. 
The  cavern  d  bank,  his  old  secure  abode.  Thojms, 

She'lter  LESS,  adj,  [from  ibelter,']  Har- 
bourless ;  without  home  or  refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shUterlesst  perhaps,  she  lies. 
Where  pierc'mg  winds  blow  sharp.  Hoxve. 

She'lving.  fl^^'.  Ihom sbelf.]    Sloping; 
inclining ;  having  declivity. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelvhgyXhMt  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life.        Shaksp. 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found. 
And  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Addison, 

She'lvv.   adj.  [from  ji6r(^.]     Shallow; 
rocky;  full  of  banks. 

I  had 'been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 

shihy  and  shallow.  Shaispeare, 

7*0  Shend.  nf,  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

sbent,  f  rccnban,  Sax.  ubenderiy  Dutch.] 

f .  To  rmn ;  to  spoil ;  to  mischief. 

^     Provide  for  thy  wife,  or  else  look  to  be  shent^ 

Good  milchcow  for  winter,  anothei;  for  Lent. 

Tusser* 
Shepherds,  should  it  neHyshent 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  lUu^iady  that -Colin  made  i  Spenser, 
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Such  a  dream  I  ha'd  of  dire  portent* 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shenl; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars.  Drydett* 

2.  To  disgrace;  to  degrade;  to  blame » 
to  reproach. 

Debatefiil  strife,  and  cruel  enmity. 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fwuij  shend. 

Fairy  Qneoe* 

Sore  bruised  with  the  falMie  slow  uprose* 
And  all  enra|ed,  thus  him  loudlv  shemt: 

Disleal  knight!  whose  coward  courage  chose 
To  wreak  itself  on  beast  Fairy  Qngtm, 

Mjr  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites; 
Now  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent.  Shaiu 

3.  To  overpower  ;  to  crush  ;  to  surpass. 

She  pass  d  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  leseer  stars.  Spenser, 

4-  It  is,  though  used  by  Dryden^  wholly 

obsolete. 
SHEPHERD.   «.  /.   [rceap,  sheep,  and 

hypb,  a  keeper,  Saxon,  rc<>apahyxib.] 
I.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 
I  am  shepherd  xo  another  man, 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  1  graze.  Shmksm 

A  shepherd  next. 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flodc. 

MiUteu 
».  A  swain ;  a  rural  lover. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young» 
And  truth  in  ev*ry  sbepherd'%  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  tiiee  and  be  thy  love.         Raleigh^ 
3*  One  who  tends  the  congregation;  a 
pastor. 

^  Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  believM; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd^  be  received. 
And  glad  all  heav'n  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Frior, 

She'pherdess.  «.  J.  [from  shepherd.']  K 
woman  that  tends  sheep  ;  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess)^ 
and  in  that  di^ise  Uved  many  years ;  but  diso^ 
vering  herselfa  little  before  her  death,  dad  pro- 
fess herself  the  happiest  person  alive,  not  for  her 
condition,  but  in  enjovmg  him  she  first  loved  ; 
and  that  she  would  rather,  ten  thousand  times, 
live  a  shepherdess  in  contentment  and  satis£M>» 
tion.  Sidney* 

These  yoiur  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life ;  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  h^  April's  front.  Shahpegrf, 

She  like  some  shepherdess  did  shew. 

Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.  Drydewm 

His  dorick  rtialect  has  incomp«rable  sweetness 

in  iu  downishness,  like  a  &ir  shepherdess  in 

country  russet.  Drydest^ 

Shepherds  ATir^^/r.  n.s.  [j^«^/;r,  LaU] 
Venus'  comb.    An  herb. 

Shepherds  Furse^  or  Pouch,  n.  s.  [hursa 
pajtoruf  Latin.  ]  A  common  weed. 

Shepherds  Rod.  n.  s.  Teasel,  of  which 
plant  it  is  a  species. 

She'pherdish.  adj.  [fiwn  shepherd.'] 
Resembling  a  shepherd ;  suiting  a  shep- 
herd ;  pastoral ;  rustick.    Not  in  use. 

He  woukl  have  drawn  her  eldest  sister,  esteem* 
ed  her  match  for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  at- 
tire. Sidney. 
She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shep-. 
herdish  apparel.                                          Sidti^* 

Sh E'R BET.  If.  J.  [sharbati  Arabick.]  The 
juice  of  lemons  or  orauges  mixed  with 
water  and  sugar.  Diet. 
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They  prefer  our  beer  above  all  other  drinks; 
Md  considenii?  that  water  U  with  the  rarest, 
«^«c«lly  in  this  dime,  the  dearest  of  sberhets, 
and  plenty  of  barley,  it  would  prove  infinitely 
(irofitable  to  such  as  should  bring  in  the  use 

bHEKD.  n,  J.  [fccajib,  Sax.]  A  fragment 
ofbrokcn  earthen  ware.   Sec  Shard. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  wulame; 

3«JS  KIFF.  H.  /.  [f cypcjepcpa.  Sax.  from 
T^yi^^f  a  shire,  andjieve,  a  steward.  It 
M  fiometimcs  pronounced  ibriew,  which 
some  poets  have  injudiciously  adopted.] 
An  officer  to  whom  is  entrusted,  in  each 
county,  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

A  great  pow'r  of  English  and  of  Scots 
Are  by  the  sheriff  oi  Yorkshire  overthrown. 

^  Sbaksfeart. 

Concerning  ministers  of  justice,  the  high 
.if'  of  die  counties  have  been  very  ancient 
in  this  kingdom.  Btuom. 

Now  noay*rs  and  tbrievtt  all  hush'd  and  sadate 

>*r-  Pofi. 

SHE'aiFPALTY.->  ^^  ^     .^. 

Shb'riffdom.    /  ^'J:   t""*^  sberiff.\ 

She'riffship    C     The  office  or  juris- 

She'riffwick. 3     Qicuon  of  «  %htx\ff. 

There  was  a  resumption  of  patents  of  gaols, 

and  reannexing  ofthem  to  the  sberifwUis;  pri- 

wleged  officers  bemg  no  less  an  interruption  of 

justice  dun  privileged  places.  Baew. 

She'rris.         1 «.  j.[from  ^^«,  atown 

Sherris  Sack.  >     ofJndaiusia  in  Spain.-X 

She'rry.         3     A   kind   of   Spanish 

wine. 

Your  tberrh  warms  the  blood,  which  before, 
cold  and  seeded,  left  the  liver  white,  which  is 
the  badge  of  pusillanimity;  but  the /i&rrr//  makes 
tt  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme. 

Good  shems  taek  ascends  me  into  the  orain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  dull  vapours,  and 
makes  it  apprehensive.  Sbaksptare. 

Shew.    Sec  Show. 

Shide.  n,  s.  [from  rceaban,  to  divide, 
Saxon.]  Aboard:  a  cutting.    Skinner, 
Shield,  n.  s.  [fcylb,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  buckler;  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off 
blows. 
Now  put  your  tbieUi  befbre  your  hearts,  and 
fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  tbieUs,      Sbahp, 

His  pond'rous  sbieldj 
Ethereal  temper,  massv,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.   Miitm, 
».  Defence;  protection. 
3'  One  that  gives  protection  or  security. 
The  terror  ctf  the  Trcjan  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  sbieU^ 
Hij^  on  a  pile  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd. 

DryiUm. 

To  Shield.  V.  A.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  a  shield. 
a.  To  defend ;  to  protect ;  to  secure. 
Were  *t  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  bkx>d. 
They  're  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  however  a  woman's  shape 
D«h  jbieU  thee.  Sbahpearf. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the 

To  see  the  son  the  vanquish'd  father  tbsMDryd, 
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Hear  one  that  comes  to  tbieU  his  iijur'd  hO" 
nour, 
And  guard  his  life  with  hasard  of  her  own. 

Smitb. 
3.  To  keep  off;  to  defend  against. 

Out  of  their  cold  caves  andfroxen  habiudont, 
into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with 
them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to/^i«/ithe  cold  to 
which  fhey  had  been  inured.  Sptturr. 

My  lord,  I  must  entreat  the  time  akme. 
-—God  ibie/J  I  should  disturb  devotion.  Sbahp. 
To  SHIFT.  V.  If.  [Of  this  word  the  origi- 
nal  is  obscure )  jkiptat  Runick,  is  to 
change.] 
z.  To  change  place. 

Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and 
ao  not  able  to  sbtjft  and  seek  out  after  proper 
matter  for  their  increment,  it  wu  necessary  uax, 
it  shouU  be  brought  to  them.  WvmtvoMrd. 

a.  To  change ;  to  give  place  to  other 
thines. 

If  ue  ideu  of  our  minds  conttaady  change 
and  tbifi^  in  a  condnual succession,  it  wouldiCe 
impossible  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 
diing.  •  Lickem 

3.  To  change  clothes^  particularly  the 
linen* 

She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  tbifU. 

Tnmg% 

4.  To  find  some  expedient ;  to  act  or  five 
though  with  difficulty. 

We  cannot  Mbifit  being  in,  we  must  go  on* 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and 
leave  their  companions  to  tbifl  as  well  as  they 
can.  VExtrmt^ 

Since  we  desire  no  recompence  nor  thanks,  we 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  leave  to  Aift  for 
ourselves.  Sjtnft. 

S*  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  ex- 
ceeding witty,  yet  better  teach  aU  theur  followers 
to  tbift  than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. 

6.  To  take  some  method  for  safety. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  *biA 
for  itself  hi  cases  of  danger.  VEstramit, 

To  Shift,  v.  a. 
X.  To  change  ;  to  alter. 

It  wu  not  levity,  but  aluolute  necessity,  tha< 
made  the  fish  sbip  their  condition.  VEttranvt. 

Come,  Assist  me,  muse  obedient ; 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 
Sb'^  the  scene  for  half  an  hour. 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  pow'r.  S^*fK 

a.  To  transfer  from  place  to  place. 

Pare  saf&on  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days. 
Or  set  or  go  sbifi  it  that  knowest  the  ways. 

Ttttur, 
3-  To  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the 
way. 

I /^^W  him  away. 
And  laid  good  *scuses  on  your  ecstacy.  Sbahp. 
The  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  tunes,  in  orinces 
af&urs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  *bifisngs  of 
dangers  and  mischief,  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  aloof. 

BtUOHt 

4.  To  change  in  position. 

Neither  use  they  sails,  nor  place  then*  oars  in 
order  upon  the  sides;  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
tbifi  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure.    HMgb, 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  she  steers  and  sbiji*  her  saiL 

xir        •      .        .  '        ^  MiltM, 

We  strive  m  vain  apinst  the  seas  and  wind; 
Now  sbift  your  sails.  bryde^ 
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5*  To  change,  as  dothct. 

I  would  advise  you  to  tbift  a  shirt:  the  vio- 
lence of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacri- 
fice. SbaJuptare, 

6.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to 
have  patience  to  shift  me.  Sbaksfeare% 

7.  To  Shift  off.  To  defer;  to  put  away 
by  some  expedient. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  must  be  the  most 
finished,  the  colours  and  words  most  chosen : 
many  things  in  both,  which  are  not  deserving  of 
this  care,  must  be  shifted  off ^  content  with  vulgar 
expressions.  Vnoen, 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  ana  lay 
your  taxes  as  you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it 
0ffbam  their  own  gain.  Hoch. 

By  various  illusions  of  the  devil  they  are  pre- 
TaUed  on  to  shift  off  the  duties,  and  neglect  the 
conditions,  on  which  salvation  is  promised. 

Jiogcrs* 

Sh'tpt.  n.  /.  [from  the  veil).] 
1.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  diflficulty ; 
difficult  means. 

She,  redoubling  her  blows,  drave  the  stranger 
to  no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back ;  at 
tiiat  time  seeming  the  image  of  innocency 
against  vidence.  Sidney, 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  'U  find  a  tbounnd  shifts  to  get  away.    Shaksf, 

This  perfea  artifice  and  accuracy  might  have 

ieen  omitted,  and  yet  they  have  made  shift  to 

'   move  up  and  down  m  the  water.  Jnore, 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  coiglMny, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  coorteous  echo. 
To  give  roe  answer  firom  her  mosi^  coach.  Mitt, 

A  fashionable  hypocrisy  shall  be  called  good 
manners,  so  we  make  a  shift  somewhat  to  legi- 
timate the  abuse.  L* Estrange, 

Those  litde  animals  provide  themselves  with 
wheat ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it. 

Addison, 

Our   herbalt   are    sufficiently  stored  with 

plants,  and  we  have  made  a  tolerable  shift  to 

reduce  them  to  classes.  Maker, 

a'.  Indirect  expedient ;  mean  rcfiigc ;  last 

resource. 

The  very  custom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid 
and  relief  at  the  hands  of  God,  doth,  by  a  secret 
contradiction,  withdraw  them  from  endeavour- 
ing to  help  themselves,  even  by  those  wicked 
shifts t  which  they  know  can  never  have  his  al- 
lowance whose  assisunce  their  prayers  seek. 

Hooker, 

To  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  re- 
conciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term,  is  but  a 
^hift  of  ignorance.  Beeon, 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  m  performance  quick ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick ; 
For  little  souU  on  litde  shifts  rely.        Dryden, 

3.  Fraud  ;  artifice  ;  stratagem. 

Know  ye  not  Ulysses*  shifts  T 
Their  iwords  less  danger  carry  than  their  gifVs. 

Denham, 

4.  Evasion  ;  elusory  practice. 

As  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to 
find  out  any  shifty  be  it  never  $0  slight,  whereby 
to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  present  contradic- 
tion, they  are  never  at  a  stand.  Hooker, 

Of  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  so 
cautious  and  wily-headed,  especially  being  men 
of  so  small  experience  and  practice  in  law  mat- 
ters, that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  bor- 
xow  such  subtilities  and  sly  shifis,  Spenser, 

Here  you  see  your  commission ;  this  is  your 
duty„  these  ore  your  discouragemenu ;  never 
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seek  for  shifts  and  evasions  from  worlAy  affio 
tions :  this  is  your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ; 
this  is  your  doom,  if  you  decline  it.         StutL, 
5.  A  woman's  under  linen. 
SHi'FTER.  ».  J.  [from  shift,^    One  who 
plays  tricks ;  a  man  of  artiBce. 
T  was  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were 
known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  M  go^  I'ii"  ^^^ 

Shi'ftless.  a^f.  [horn  shift.']  WanUng 
expedients ;  wanting  means  to  act  to 
live. 

For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a  pro- 
digious act  of  the  great  Creator's  indulgence,that 
they  are  all  ready  furnished  with  such  ck)thiDS. 

Shi^lling.  Ik  J.  [rcylbnj,  Sax.  andErsc; 
scbeiihtgy  Dutch.]  A  coin  of  various 
value  in  diflfcrent  times.  It  is  now  twelve 
pence. 

Five  of  thete  pence  made  their  ji///i>f,whi« 
they  called  sciUinfr^  probablv  from  teiliMpu, 
which  the  Romans  used  for  the  fourth  part « 
an  ounce;  andforty-eieht  of  these  scillings  made 
their  pound,  and  four  hundred  of  these  pounds 
were  a  legacy  for  a  king's  daughter,  asappeareth 
by  the  hist  will  of  kine  Alfred.  Camie*, 

The  very  same  sbiUsHg  may  at  one  time  pay 
twenty  men  in  twenty  days,  and  at  another  rest 
in  the  same  haiuls  one  hundred  days.       Lnii,^ 

Who,  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense. 
Can  range  aright  hit  shiUitigs,  pounds,  and  pence. 

S K I L  L-I-s H  A  L  L-I.  A  comipt  reduplica- 
tion of  J  ball  T?  The  question  of  a  man 
hesitating.  To  stand  sbiU-l'Sball-U  i8 
to  continue  hesitating  and  procrasti- 
nating. 

1  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolutioi, 
because  when  I  make  it,  I  keep  it;  I  don't  stand 
shUUI-shislUI  dien :  if  1  say 't,  I  'U  do 't. 

Cougrt9e, 
Shi'ly.  adv,  [from  jbjt,}  Not  famihariy; 

not  frankly. 
Shin.  n.  s.  [f  cma,  Sax.  sebient  Gennan.l 
The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

I  bruised  mv  shin  the  other  day  with  pbying 
at  sword  and  dagger.  Shaispean. 

I'he  shin  bone,  from  the  knee  to  the  instep, 
is  made  by  shadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a 
single  shadow.  jPeacbam 

His  leg,  then  broke. 
Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak ; 
For  when  a  stin  in  fight  is  cropt. 
The  knee  with  one  cf  timber 's  propt.  Hu£hr*u 

As  when  to  an  house  we  come. 
To  know  if  any  one  's  at  home, 
Wc  knock ;  so  one  must  kick  your  sbin^ 
£rc  he  can  find  your  soul 's  within.  AttMtywems, 

To  SHINE.  T.  n.  preterit  /  sbone^  I  bave 
J  bone;  Bomeiimcs  I  sbined,  I  bave  jbUcd, 
[reman,  Sax.  scbijneny  Dutch.] 
X.  To  have  bright  resplendence  ;  to  glit- 
ter ;  to  glisten  ;  to  gleam. 

To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  ^old,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow 
Made  Britain  India :  ev'ry  man  that  stood 
Shev;'d  like  a  mine. .  Sbaksptart* 

True  paradise  indot'd  with  sbssdmg  rock. 

Militn, 
We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  moroing  /Anw. 
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•  tur  diugiiter,  blow  away  these  mists  and 

Clouds, 
And  let  thy  eyes  tbinc  forth  in  their  full  lu«trc. 

1  ne  sun  tbtnu  when  he  sees  it.  Lach, 

a.  Tobc  without  clouds. 

The  moon  xhinu  bright ;  in  such  a  night  as 
this,  * 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  th«y  did  make  no  noise.  Shaiupcart. 

How  bright  and  goodly  /^««  the  mJon ! 
ifle  moon  I  the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
r«  1  ,  $Lahi)earc, 

Clear  pools  greatly  comfort  the  eyes 'when 
the  sun  1*  overcast,  or  when  the  mcou  4Lifuti. 

3.  To  be  glossy. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine,       Jcrrmiab, 

tish  with  theu-  fins  ^rxdsbunng^czUs, Milton, 

lije  coUur  and  shining  of  bodies  is  nothing 

jKiw  the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  c5* 

their  mmute  pans.        *  i,^,. 

4.  To  br-  gay  ;  to  be  splendid. 

So  proud  5he  shimd  in  her  princely  state, 
l-«*ing  to  heaven;  for  caith  she  did  disdain. 

5.  To  be  b<?r»utiful. 

Of  all  th' eiiameU'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  alonj  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  sbindt)m  child  of  heat  and  air. 

6.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them. 
As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speechea  sbine^ 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
Mav  they  dot  be  my  oracles  as  weU  i    SbaJ^sb. 

Her  face  was  veiPd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
l^e,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  sbin^d 
J>o  clear,  as  m  no  face  with  more  delight.  MHl 

Cato's  soul 
*6«w  out  in  «Wf  thing  she  acts  or  sneaks ; 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
i^jell  m  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
l>«ftcn  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues.  AJdU^m. 

njc  ref«r«ation,  in  its  first  establishment, 
produced  its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the 
wuote  age  with  sbining  instances  of  virtue  and 
■^^y-  ,  Addison. 

1  h%  coarocr  smooth,  who  forty  years  Iiad 
sbind 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind.      Pope, 

Few  are  qualified  to*^/w  in  company;  but  it 
aw  inost  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.    Stvift, 
h  To  be  propitious. 

Th*  Lord  make  his  face  tbine  upon  thee,  and 
b«6raaous.  .        ^    Numbers. 

^  T?  8\ve  light  real  or  figurative. 

1  he  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  sbiaed 
wwo  us,  and  the  sun  of  rightcoasness  rose  not 
"1*°  «•  ^  ,  '  msdom, 

^  Celestial  light 

WiiM  inward,  and  the  mmd  thro' aU  her  powers 

^^i^K.  n.  I.  [from  the  verb.] 
'•  Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  tbine.      Lnden, 

He  wll  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold;  and 

ihvte  and  rain;  all  which  if  a  nun's  body  will  not 

endure,  u  will  t^n^  him  to  very  little  purpose. 

«•  Brightness ;  splendour ;  lustre.  It  is  a* 
^ord,  though  not  unanaloj^ical,  yet  un- 
graceful, and  little  ii?ed. 

He  that  has  inured  his  eyes  to  that  divine 
^ndour,  which  results  from  the  beauty  of  holi- 
■>««)  1*  not  dazilcd  widi  the  glittering  sbiw  of 
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Say,  in  what  mortal  soU  thou  dcign'st  to  groii^ 
Fair  op  nmg  to  some  court's  propitious  .  W. 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  lliming  mine? 

Shi'ness.^.j  [from.^^.]  UnwUIing^ 
to  be  tractable  or  familiar. 

An  incurable  shintfs  is  the  vice  of  Irish  hones, 
and  IS  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders,  because  t2 

,  They  were  famous  for  their  justice  inlSm- 
merce,  but  extreme  shines,  to  strangers :  ther 
exposed  their  goods  with  the  price  nu^ked  uu 
them,  and  then  retired.         *^  Artut!^ 

Shi'ngle.  ;,.  s.  ischhM,  Germ.]  A  t^ 
board  to  cover  houses. 

ladis,  shingles,  and  w^nscot.  Mm^^. 

SHi'NGLts.  n.  s.    Wants  the   singular. 

[r/W««r,  Lat.  zona  morbus,  Plinio,! 

A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  «Drcail« 

itsclfround  the  loins.  ^^*P''wai 

Such  are  used  successfully  in  erysipelas  an« 

sb^gles,  by  a  slender  d^et  of  iecoctiJns^  of  fS- 

iuccous  vegetables,  and  copious  driakrajr  of  cooL 

mg  hquors.  "^  JrTJbm^ 

Sh  i;n  Y  aJJ.  [from  shine.-]  Bright ;  splco-* 

did  ;  luminous.  »  -r  •-*•- 

When  Aldeboran  was  mounted  hicb. 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair. 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

fe  ^ W  and  they  ny  we  shall  embattle 

While  from  afar  we  heard  die  cannons  iuT^ 
Xike  d>:ant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day.  '^''"^* 
For  absent  friends  we  were  astm'd  to  fear. 

^  D^h^rSv  ^^p».  ^^^'  ^^ 

Dutch . ]    A  tcnnmation  noting  quality 
or  adjunct,  as  hrdsbip;   or  otfce,  » 
ste<wardsbtp, 
SHIP.^.  J.  [rcip,  Sax.  schrppen,  Dutch  1 
A  ship  may  be  defined  a  large  hoUoi 

sMk        ^  ^"  ^^^'"  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'^** 

T      V^"y5'5°T"totheeagcrfoe^''''''* 
Turn  back,  and  fly  hkc  ship.  betSre  the  wind. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small'w^X* 
about  eight  persons  in  if,  whereof  one  of  them 
iKtd  m  his  hand  a  tipstafi;  who  made  ^\ZTZ 

Two  other  ships  loaded  with  victuals^te^ 
burnt,  and  some  of  the  men  saved  by  their  2x1 

Ivbr  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than^Tst" 
Who  freights  a  .^/>  to  venture  on  the  seas,     ' 
With  one  frad  interposing  phnk  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ^^'ry  wave. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  u^^ti' 
country  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  re"um  the 
same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navv;  hence  t^ 
tax  had  the  denomination  of  .^^-monVy,  b? 
which  accrued  the  yearly  turn  of  Wo  hundPeS 
.  thousand  pounds.  CI       f 

itf  ijHip.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  put  into  a  ship. 

My  fcther  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  sbipt>'d. 

H'jjis^esre, 
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The  emperor,  sbiffing  hit  great  ordnince,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  KnotUs, 
All  the  timber  wai  cut  down  iii  the  moun- 
tains of  CUicia,  and /iti^r^  in  the  bay  of  AttalU, 
from  whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelu- 

ttum.  .        ,      u  ui    ^'^"* 

A  breeze  ftom  shore  began  to  blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oart,  and  cease  to  row ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  ft-tr^  and  all  their  saib 
LetfaU.  Jhryim. 

s.  To  transport  in  a  ship. 

Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  slapt  to  belly 
ILather  than  rob  mc  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Sbakifearim 

The  sun  no  sooner  diall  the  mountains  touch, 

But  we  wai /Ai>  him  hence.  Sbahprn. 

In  Portugal,  men  spent  with  age,  so  as  ftey 

csnnot  hope  for  above  a  year,  ship  thcmsehree 

away  in  a  Braxil  fleet.  TtrnpU* 

«.  It  is  sometimes  enforced  by  off* 

A  Mngle  leaf  can  wafi  an  army  o'wr. 

Or  ship  ©^senates  to  some  distant  shore.  Pote. 

The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  mto  the 

Amo  gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods 

that  aiS  to  be  sbipped.ff.  A^^, 

Shi'pboard.  «.  J.  \^sbtp  ana  board.}  5ec 

Board.  , .      .      , 

1.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  m  adver- 
bial phrases ;  a  shipboard^  on  sbipboardt 

*^  him  go  •»i/W/*Mn/,andthe  manners  wffl 
not  leave  their  starboard  and  larboard.  BrambMlL 

Friend, 
-What  dost  thou  make  a  sbipboardT  To  what 

end  ?  , .  zP^' 

Ovid,  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 

««ni8ed  the  &uks  of  his  poetry  by  his  mirfor- 

tunes.         ,     ^      ^.  -^'3^- 

A.  The  plank  of  a  ship. 

Theyliave  made  all  thy  sbspboards  offir-trees, 
and  brought  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make 

Smi'pboy.  «.  /.  {/hip  and  ^. J   Boy  that 
serves  in  a  ship. 

Few  or  none  know  me :  it  they  did,      ^ 
This/i&»>^'«»emblance  hathdisguis'd  me  quite. 

Shi'pmam.  «.  J.  {ship  and  man.^  Sailor ; 

seaman.  .      .     .« 

1  myself  have  the  very  p6lnts  they  blow, 
AU  the  quarters  that  they  know 

Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  ibtpmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea.  I  Kwgs, 

Shi'pm  ASTER,  ft.  J.  Master  of  the  ship. 
The  tbipmasfcr  came  to  him,  and  swd  unto 
him.  What  meanest  diou,  O  sleeper !  arise,  call 
upoithyGod.  J^' 

Shi'pping.  If.  J.  Lfrom  sbtf,} 
I.  Vessels  of  navigation;  fleet. 

Before  Caesar's  mvision  of  thw  land,  the  Bri- 
tons had  not  zny  shipping  at  all,  other  than  thcur 
boat*  of  twigs  covered  with  hides.  KaUtgb, 
The  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  with 
the  streneth  of  our  shipping,  have,  for  many  ages 
^,  male  us  a  matcfi  for  the  greatest  of  cjir 
SeSi^>o^  «^  ^»"**»  *"**  *" overmatch  for^e 
strongest  at  sea.  Tmpu. 

Fishes  first  to  /A//;^^  did  impart ; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Drydm, 

«.  Passaee  ia  a  ship.  ^ 

'     They  took  *A/>y«iX  and  came  to  CaperMum, 

seeking  for  Jesus.  7«*»- 

Shi'pwreck.  «.  s.  \jbtp  and  <wreck.} 
I.  The  destruction  of  ships  by  rocks  or 

shdivcs. 
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Bold  were  the  men,  which  on  the  ocean  irst 

Spread  x'ztn  new  sails,  when  sbipwruk  ^  the 

worst.  •  ^        '^T?: 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  mr 

inundations  and  tbipwreth.  VEstrmnge* 

This  sea  war  cost  the  Carthaginians  five  himd- 

red  quinquiremes,  and  the  Romans  seven  hij»^ 

red,  mcluding  their  sbip%vrtcbt>         Arbutbrnti, 

%.  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship. 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  alid 
diat  by  nSeringup  the  sbipvirttks  of  die  AAe- 
Hian  and  Roman  theatres.  Drywi* 

3.  Destruction ;  miscarriage. 

Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  wtucn 
some  havSng  put  away,  concerning  ^di^hawe 
made  sbipvtrecL  1  Timt€iy. 

r«  Shi'pwreck.  V.  fl.  [from  the  noun. J 
1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shal- 
lows. ^.     ^    . 

Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Sbipwreciimg  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Sbmkipcsnt* 

%,  To  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a 
wreck. 

Thou  that  canst  fltHl  the  ragmg  of  the  seas. 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease. 
Redeem  my  sbipv>reck*dtaoX  from  raging  gusts  - 
Of  cruel  pasnon  and  deceitful  lusts.  Fritr. 

A  square  piece  of  marble  shews  itself  to  have 
been  a  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons 
who  were  shipwrecked.  Addism* 

3.  To  throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Bbipwretk*d  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  ween  for  me. 

Shi'pwright,  «.  j.[sbipzxiA<iungbt.'\  A 
builder  of  ships. 
Why  such  impress  of  sbipwrigbis^  whose  sore 
task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 

Sbakspeare^ 

A  miserable  shame  it  were  for  our  shtf- 

wrightsy  if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the 

settmg  up  of  our  royal  ships.  Xa/eigb. 

Vast  numbers  of  ships  m  our  harbours,  atid 

tbipwrigbts  in  our  sea^^port  towns.  5wj^. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  buUt  by  *bip» 

Wrights,  and  conducted  by  pQot8,both  without 

experience,  defeated  that  of  the  Carthagmians. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen 
o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimUe  some  huge  beam  to  bore, 
Urg*d  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercing,  till  it  scoops  it  out.P«^ 

Shire.  «.  /.  [rcijt,  from  rcipan,  to  divide. 
Sax.]  A  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  a 
county ;  so  much  of  the  kingdom  as  is' 
under  one  sheriff. 
His  bUaing  eyes,  like  two  bright /shining 
shields. 
Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire  ; 

As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  off*  to  every  sbire^ 

Fmrj  (2»ecw. 
The  noble  youths  from  distant  s^es  reaort. 

Prior* 

SHIRT.  ».  i.  [jAlfT/,  Danish;  rcyjic, 
rcypiCy  Sax.]  The  under  linen  garment 
of  a  man. 

Shift  a  shirt;  the  vidence  of  action  hath  made 
you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.  Shahfteare^ 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mejoi 
not  to  sweat  extraordinarily.  Sbakspm€we» 

When  we  lay  next  us  what  we  hold  most  dear. 
Like  Hercules,  envenom'd  tbirti  wt  wear. 
And  dcavii^  mixhieft,  Jhydm^ 
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SerenI  persons  in  December  had  nothing  over 
tibeir  shoulders  but  their  shirts.  idddisoM, 

To  Shirt,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 
cover ;  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 

Ah !  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  mom 
Were  doth'd  with  flesh,  and  warm'd  with  vital 

blood. 
But  naked  now,  or  sblrted  but  with  air.  Dryddn, 
Shj'rtless.o///.  [irom  shirt. ^    Wanting 
»  shirt. 

Linsev-woolsey  hrothers, 

Grave  mummeis!  skeveler^s  some,  and  shirtless  - 

others.  Ptpr. 

Shi'ttah,>  «./.  a  sort  of  precious  wt)od, 

Shi'ttim.  J      of  which  7l/oj<rj  made  the 

greatc5»  p>art  of  the  tal>lcs,  altars,  and 

planks,  belonging  to  the  tabcrnack*.  The 

wood  is  hard,  tougli,  smooth,  wi'thout 

knots,  and  extremely  beautiful.  It  grows 

in  Arr.bia.  '  CrJ-jut. 

1  will  pbnt  in  the  wildcrnc-.s  the  iblttah-ucc. 

I'juh. 

Bring  me  an  ofTcrinj  of  badgers  ikins  and 

/irVf/.TJ-wood.  Exodjs, 

SHi'rTi^ECOCK.  n.  s*  [commonly,  and  ^ 
perhpps  as  properly,  shuttlf^cock.  Of 
shittlf  or  shuttle  the  etymoio:J:y  is  doubt- 
ful :  SJiirjmr  derives  it  from  schutt^hi 
German,  to  shake  ;  or  rceatan,  Saxon, 
to  throw.  He  thinks  it  is  called  a  cock 
from  its  fealhcrs.  Periiaps  it  is  properly 
sbuttIt:co:ky\  cork  driven  to  and  fro,  like 
the  instr.imc-ntin  weaving,  and  softer.ed 
by  frequent  and  rapid  utterance  from 
tork  to  cockJ]  A  cork  stuck  ^Mth  fea- 
thers, and  driven  by  players  from  one  to 
another  with  battledoors. 

You  need  not  discliarge  a  cannon  to  break  the 
chain  of  his  thoughts:  tiic  ip-t  of  a  /LittUcoci'y  or 
the  cre;iking  of  a  j^ck,  u  ill  do  his  business. 

CJiitr, 
Ihive.  n.  s.  Ischyvef  Dutch.] 

1.  A  slice  of  bread. 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  tteal  a  shive.  Shahpeart, 

2.  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cUv  oil  from 
the  main  substance. 

Shavings  made  by  the  plane  are  in  some  things 
differing  from  those  jh'.vtty  or  thin  and  flexible 
pecesof  wood,  that  are  obtained  by  hoxaxs. Boyle. 

To  SHI'VER.  v,  n,  {schnivren,  German.] 
To  quake  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  shudder,  as 
wjih  cold  or  fear. 
Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on 
*  fdge,  and  make  all  the  Wxly  sh.'ver.         Bjcon. 
What  religi(»us  polsy  's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boit.-hs  dive«!t  their  bliss  ? 
And,  that  they  mi?ht  her  footsteps  s'.raw, 
Drop  llieir  leaves  with  shivering  Af.t.Cld-^'vJar.d, 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  urKJer  fear  ? 

A4Uton. 
The  man  that  shrvcr*d  on  the  brink  cf  tin, 
Thus  ateerd  and  hardened,  ventures  boldly  in. 

Dryden, 
«  He  desaibed  this  march  to  the  temple  with 

•0  much  horror,  that  he  sb'tvtred  every  joint. 

AJdisQiu 
Give  up  Laius  to  the  realmi  of  day. 
Whose  ghtwt,  yet  sljivi'wg  on  Cocytus'  sand, 
I         Expects  its  passage  to  the  larthcr  iU^ud.  Po^i» 
I  rromethcus  is  laid 

On  icy  Caucasus  to  jh'ver, 
While  vuUurcj  eat  hii  jjrowbc  Uver.      JfwT^. 
VOL.  IV. 
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TVShi'ver.  v.  n.  [from  sbi've.']  To  fa^ 
3^t  once  into  many  parts  or  shives. 
Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  go8s*mer,  feathery 
air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thoud'st  silver  d  like  an  egg.  Sbah^eartp 

Upon  the  breaking  and  sbiverin^  of  a  greiit 
state,  you  m^.v  be  sure  to  have  wars.        Bacon, 
The  mti'.r-l  world,  should  gravity  once  oftuse^ 
or  be  witndrawn,  would  instantly  sbhver  into 
milliors  of  atoms.  H^codward» 

To  Shi'vlk.  i;.  a.  To  break  by  one  act 
into  m.iny  parts  ;  to  shatter. 
The  g^'odaJ  with  shiver  d  armour  strown. 

ShowVs  of  granados  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Dis.^Lu'r-'  I  in..r'i'rous  bow  'K,T'r  tgment^  of  steel; 
A  raousa.iJ  wnys  ar  oncj  tiie  /i/virrV  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  tor'ueut.  Philips* 

Shi'ver.  n.  s.  lU'om  the  verb.]  Ona 
fragment  of  many  into  which  any  thing- 
is  bn  ken. 

He  woj' J  pound  tlier  into  shivers  with  hii 
fist,  as  a  sji'.jr  breaks  a  bi'jcuit.  •       Sbakspeare* 

As  brittle  as  the  rl  iry  is  the  face; 
For  th^re  it  is  cr^ckM  in  au  hundred  shivers,  , 

ahatsfiearr^ 

If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  it 
breakcth  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is, 
but  breakcth  all  about  into  jotvers  and  fritters. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  sh'zers  dash'd,  th*  assault  renew. 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.  J\fiU. 
S H  r V n  A  y .  aaj .  t  tror n  shiver.^  Loose  of 
coherence;  incompact  i  easily  fai  •  ^ 
into  many  fr. iKinents.     - 

ThiV^  were  obj^n'ed  incredible  numbers  of 
these  shells  thui  flatted,  and  extremelv  tender, 
in  sbivtry  ittno.  fVoodxvard^ 

Sho'ad»  I  o  .  t.  n.  /. 

Sbo.tditMt  is  a  small  stone,  smooth  without, 

of  »  oiirk  liver  colour,  and  of  the  same  colour 

witliin,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  faint  purple* 

It  is  a  frail' lent  broke  ofTan  iron  vein.  fVocd^^ 

Certain  tm  stones  lie   on  the  face  of  th* 

ground,  wli'ch  they  call  */j<?a^,  as  shed  from  tb« 

nuia  loitd,  and  made  somewhat  round  by  thA 

water.  Carrui* 

The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this 

action  of  the.  departing  water  made  easy  to  !>• 

fo'ind  out  by  the  j/j-^.-'j'x,  or  trains  of  meta^lidC 

fragments  byrne  off  from  them,  and  lying  ia 

trains  from  those  veins  towards  the  sea,  in  th* 

same  course  that  wa;er  falling  thence  wouki 

take.  fVotdxnari* 

Shoal.  ».  j.  [rcole,  Saxon.] 

I.  A  crowd;  a  great  multitude;  a  throne. 

When  there  he  great  shoals  of  people  whick 

go  on  to  jx^pulnte  without  forescemg  means  ot 

sustentaiion,  once  in  an  age  they  discharge  part 

of  their  people  upon  other  nations.  Baton, 

A  k^iguc  is  made  against  surh  routs    tnd 

shoals  of  people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 

nature.  Bofn^ 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  iboles  •f  followertj 

when  his  viitue  leaves  him  the  more  eminent, 

because  sm^l*.  Dtcay  cf  Pietj% 

A  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides 
And  plays  about  the  b;'r:ts.  tValltrk 

G*xJ  had  the  command  of  famine*  whereby  h« 
could  hav(vcarVi;:d  them  off  by  j^oii/j.   IVoidvt, 

Around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps*  a  sable  sboah 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blocks*  es« 
tends.  Pf^ 

%,  A  shallow  ;  a  san^^-bank* 
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The  havea's  mouth  they  durst  p«t  enter,  for 

the  dangerous  Tboait.  Ahiiot. 

He  heaves  them  off  the  sMet.  Dryden, 

The  depth  of  your  pcnd  should  be  six  foot ; 

and  on  the  sides  sotne  sholet  for  the  fish  to  lay 

their  spawn.  Mortimer. 

To  Shoal,  -v.  «.  [from  the  npun.] 

I.  To  crowd  ;  to  throrg. 

The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens 
and  fish  did  jJoo/e.  Chapman. 

1.  lo  be  shailuw  ;  to  grow  shallow. 
What  they  met 
Solid,  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
1  ost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove. 
From  each  side  sb^aiing  tow'rds  the  mouth  of 
hcU.         /  Mi/ton. 

Shoal.  aJj.  Shallow  ;  obstructed  or  in- 
cumbered with  banks. 
Sboa'liness.  IT.  J.  Ifrcm  jhca/y.']    Shal- 
lowness ;  frequency  of  shallow  places. 
Sh  o  a'l  y  .  adj.  [from  sboa/.]  Full  of  shoals  ; 
full  of  shallow  places. 

Those  who  live 
Wiere  with  his  jboaly  fords  Vulturnus  roara. 

Dryden, 

The  watchful  hero  feltHhe  knocks,  and  found 

The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  ihoaly  ground.  Dryd, 

Shock. /r.  J,  \cboc^  Vv.  sckocUn,  Dutch.] 

1.  Conflict;  mutual  impression  of  violence} 

violent  concourse. 

Thro*  the  slofk 
Of  6ghting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way.  Milton. 

1.  Cnncussion  ;  external  violence. 

It  is  inconceptiblc  how  any  such  man,  that 
hath  stood  the  tbock  of  an  eternal  duration  with- 
out corruption  or  alteration,  should  nfier  be  cor- 
rupted or  altered.  J^'^S/  ^^^i^' 
I'hese  strong  unshaken  moun(U  resist  tte 
limcks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the  rocks, 
That  secret  in  a  long  coniinu'd  vein 
Pass  through  the  earih,thc  pond'rouspile  sustain. 

£lacimcre. 
Such  is  the  haughty  man;  his  towVing  .'oul, 
*Midst  all  the  sbo^h  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior  and  look*  c1«jv  n  on  Ciesar.  Addit, 

Long,  at  the  head  of  Iiis  few  fjitiiful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

ylJJttoH, 
The  tender  apple?,  from  rh^ir  parents  rent 
By  stormy  sbockij  must  not  neglected  lie. 
The  prey  of  ttorr.H.  Pbilipe. 

J.  The  conflict  of  enemies. 

The  adverse  lc*;ions  l.i  less  hideous  join*d 
The  horrid  :fcck,  Milton. 

Those  thnt  run  away  nrc  in  more  danger  than 
the  others  th.!*^  st.md  the  .-/i.i.         VLstrange, 

The  m'jhty  for:  e 
Of  Edward  twice  o'enum'd  thc'.r  .^cv,>'r.itcjcing: 
Twice  he  arose,  and  join'd  tr.c  htrnd  :hc:i. 

Plilips. 

4.  Offence;  Impression  of  l!^^;l'?t. 

Fewer  4hi.cki  a  statt^nun  ^ives  iiis  fiiend. 

r.ung, 

5.  [u-^or/r,  old  Dutch.]  A  pile  of  sheaves 
of  corn. 

Corn  tithed,  sir  parson,  together  to  get. 
And  cause  it  on  sboikt  to  be  by  and  b}  set. 

Tusstr. 

In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  tlui  of  corn  cometh  in 
in  his  season.  y^^^. 

TIvAi,  full  of  dayjf,  like  weighty  sleds  of  corn. 
In  k%asoB  reap'd,  shall  to  thy  grave  be  bdrne. 

Sandys. 

Behind  the  master  walks,  Imilds  up  the  sh  ch^ 
Peek  hii  h^art  htavc  with  joy.  Tiomson. 
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6.  [from  sba^J]  A  rough  do?. 

I  would  fam  know  why  a  sboJk  and  a  hound 
are  not  distina  ^cies.  Lo^im, 

To  Shock,  T. «.  [^schockerty  Dutch.] 
I.  To  shake  by  violence, 
a.  To  meet  force  with  force ;  to  encounter* 
t  Thes'  her  princes  are  come  home  again  : 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms« 
And  we  will  thock  tliem.  Sbakspeare. 

3.  To  ofttnd  ;  to  disgust. 

Supposing  verses  arc  never  $0  beautiful,  yet, 
if  they  contain  any  thing  that  sbcckt  religion  or 
good  manners,  they  are 

fersus  inopes  rerumy  nvgjtque  eamor^,  Dryden* 
My  son, 
I  bade  him  love,  and  bid  him  now  forbear : 
If  you  have  any  kindness  for  him,  stj.t 
Aavi&e  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.  Drydem. 

Julian,  who  lov'd  each  sober  mind  to  sbcckt 
Who  laugh'd  at  God,  and  offer*d  to  a  cock. 

Harii, 

Those  who  in  reading  Homer  are  sbockedxYxzx. 

't  is  always  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that  *t  is 

always  a  man.  Pope, 

To  bHOCK.  V.  ». 

I,  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 

And  now  with  shouu  the  sboeking  armies 
clos'd. 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos*d  ; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  conifounds« 
'      ^ach  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 

J'opt., 

a.  To  be  offensive. 

'J'he  French  humour,  in  regard  of  the  liber- 
ties they  take  in  female  conversations,  is  very 
sboeking  to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jea- 
lous. AdMson. 
To  Shock,  v.  ;f.  [from  the  noun.]     To 
build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 
Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  it 
shorn. 
Bind  fast,  sbock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  com. 

T'usser. 

Shod,  for  shoedy  the  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  To  sKyoe. 
strong  axletree'd  cart  that  it  clouted  and  sh^d. 

Tmsser. 

Shoe.  ;f. /.  plural  sboes^  anciently  sboon. 
[rceo,  r<^o^»  Saxon ;  icboe^  Dutch.] 
The  cover  of  the  foot,  of  horses  as  well 

a*^  men. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe 
untied,  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstratmg 
a  careless  desolation.  Sbakspeare. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  sboon^ 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men.      Sbakspeare. 

This  hollow  cylinder  is  6tted  with  a  su.-ker, 
upon  which  is  nailed  a  good  thick  piece  of  tanned 
/A<»r-leathcr.  Boyle. 

Unknown  and  like  estecro'd,  and  the  duU 
'   swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  sboon^ 
And  yet  more  medic'nal  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise^Ulyues  gave  v 
He  call'd  it  hxmony.  '  Milton. 

I  was  in  pain,  pulled  off  my  shoe^  and  some 
case  that  gave  me.  Temple, 

To  Shoe.  ^v.  a.  preterit  I  shod;  participle 

passive  shod,  [from  tUc  noun.] 
X.  To  fit  the  foot  v.'ith  a  shoe:  used  com- 
monly of  hoVses. 
The  smidi*s  note  for  sboeing  and  plough  irons. 
Sbakspeare. 
He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and 
makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good 
pftHSfthat  he  can  sbce  him  hia.^clf.  8bakspe.ire, 
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TeH  your  master  that  the  horses  want  sloeiMjr, 

Sioj/h 
%.  To  cover  at  the  bottom. 

The  wheel  composM  of  crickets  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fciT  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 
With  thistle  down  they  jhoJ  it.  Drayton. 

Shol'bov.  «.  J.  IsJbix  and  %.]  A  boy 
that  cleans  shoes. 

If  I  employ  a  slxiehcyt  is  it  in  view  to  his  ad- 
wn^g«f  or  my  OMm  convenience  ?  Sivifl, 

Suo£iNG-HOKN.  n.  J.  [shof  and  bem.\ 

I.  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  foot  into  a  nnrrow  shoe. 

J.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is 
fecilitatcd;  anything  used  as  a  medium: 
in  contempt. 

Most  erf  our  ^ne  young  ladies  retain  in  their 
service  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whiffle rs,  and  commonly  call 
^Meuif^-hTitt,  "  Sf>ectator, 

I  have  been  an  arrant  shoein^'bttrti  fox  above 
these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  mi-  tress  in  that 
capacity  ;^ve  five  of  the  nunnber  before  she 
was  shod.  Though  she  had  many  who  made 
their  applications  to  her,  I  alwayylhought  my- 
self the  best  shoe  in  her  shop.  Spectator, 

Sho'emaker.  n,  s.  \^shoe  and  7nakcr.'\ 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes. 

A  cobler  or  tboemaker  may  Hnd  some  little 
feult  with  the  latchet  of  a  shoe  thit  an  Apelles 
had  painted,  when  the  whole  figure  is  such  as 
none  but  an  Apelles  could  paint.  Watts, 

SHo'ETYii.  n,  J.  [sbo€  and  /y^.]  Tne 
riband  with  which  women  tic  their 
sho^fi. 

Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  jhoetyt,    Hudihrop, 

Shog.  «.  J.  [trom  shocks']  Violent  con- 
cussion. 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 
Which,  with  a  shov^  casu  all  the  hair  before.  , 
*  Dryden, 

He  will  rather  have  the  primitive  man  to  be 
produced  in  a  kind  of  digesting  balneum,  where 
all  the  heavier  lees  may  sub^tde,  and  a  due  equi- 
librium be  maintained,  not  disturbed  by  any  such 
rude  and  violent  sbpgs  that  would  ruffle  and  break 
all  the  little  stamina  of  the  embryon.      Bentley, 

Te  Shog.  v.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate  by 
•udden  interrupted  impulses. 

After  it  is  washed,  they  put  the  remnant  into 
a  wooden  diih,  the  which  they  softly  3b9g  to  and 
fro  m  the  water,  until  the  earthy  substance  be 
Bitted  away.  Carrw. 

5ho\k.  The  preterit  of  shine. 

All  his  father  in  him  sbone.  MUton. 

Shook.  The  preterit,  and  in  poetry  par- 
ticiple passive,  of  shake, 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezunw's  pow'rs, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.  DryJm, 

Ti^SHOO  i.'v.a.  preterit  J  shot;  participle 
4hot  or  sbotten,  f  pceDtan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  dischai"ge  any  thing  so  as  to  make 
it  fly  with  speed  or  violence. 

Liglit 
Shvsts  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  ni^t 
A  glimmering  dawn.  MiUott. 

».  To  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost^  but  if  you  please 
To  j^Mi  an  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  vou  did  sbp§$  th«  firsts  1  do  not  doubt 
To  find  bock.  Skahptiwe. 
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This  murtherous  shaft  that  *s  thai 
Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  otr  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  ,    ShaJtspHtru. 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  stil). 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  dejdre 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  stUi  in  sight.     MUiom. 

3.  To  let  off:  used  of  the  instrument. 

The  men  shoot  strong  shoots  with  their  bows. 

Abbd. 
Ths  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off^  fly  from  on* 
another.      *  BoyU, 

Men  who  know  not  hearts  should  make  ex- 
amples ; 
Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  thoi  off^ 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Drydtiu 

4.  To  strike  with  any  thing  «hot. 

Not  an  hand  shall  touch  the  mount,  but  h* 
shall  be  stoned  or  shot  through.  EkoJou^ 

5.  To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 

None  of  the  trees  exalt  themselves,  neither 
shoot  up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs. 

£%ekitl* 

A  grain  of  mustard  groweth  up  and  sbooteth 

out  grent  branches.  Mark^ 

Tell  hke  a  tall  old  oak,  how  learning  shoots 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  htU  her  roots* 

Denb'as^ 

6.  To  emit ;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth. 

That  gendy  warms 
Tht  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 
Shoots  mvisible  virtue  ev*n  to  the  deep.  JMili§m, 

Ye  who  pluck  the  fiow'rs. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.  DriJl 
The  last  had  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  sMi 
forth  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.  Addit^ 

Fir  d  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th'  infuriate  hiU  fortn  shoots  the.piUar*d  name* 

Tbomsom, 

7.  To  push  suddenly.   So  we  say,  to  jhcot 
a  bolt  or  lock. 

1  have  laughed  sometimes  when  I  bare  r»» 
fleeted  on  those  men  who  hzve^ shot  themselret 
into  the  world;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stag* 
with  vast  applause;  and  soro»ius9ed  off*,  ouittinf 
it  with  disgrace.  hrydm^ 

The  liquid  air  his  roovm^  pinions  wound. 
And  in  the  moment  shoot  him  on  the  ground., 

DrydtlU 

t.  To  push  forward. 

They  that  s«e  me  shoot  out  the  Kp,  they  shakf 
the  head.  JPsalmu 

9.  To  fit  to  each  other  by  planing:  a  work* 
man's  term. 

Straight  lines  in  joiners  language  are  Called  a 
joint ;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot^ 
that  is,  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chis« 
sel.  Jaottoso^ 

10.  To  nass  through  with  swiftness.     , 
Thus  naving  said,  shacinks  beneath  the  ground 

With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound. 

Drjdoif^ 
To  Shoot,  v,  n* 

I.  To  perform  the  act  of  sbootingy  or 
emitting  a  missile  weapon. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  sho$ 

at  him.  Genes is^ 

When  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  it  sure  that 

none  ever  did  sboot  better.  TempU* 

A  shining  harvest  either  host  disolayt. 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rayt,  Drji^ 

When  you  sboot ^  and  shut  one  eye^ 
You  cannot  think  he  wo«ild  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Tritfl 
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1.  To  germinate ;  to  increase  in  vegetable 

Such  xtee\  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  dc- 
fcend  far  into  the  earth ;  and  theicfore  tliey  9re 
commonly  trees  thtl  *iotft  UP  much.  £acen. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  vn\\  shoot  forth.   Bacon. 

The  tree  at  once  both  upward  shoots^ 
And  just  as  much  gi©w$  downward  to  the  roots. 

The  nionarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
,    ZhMt*  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

DrydiM* 
Nor  wiU  the  wlther'd  stock  be  green  again,.' 
But  the  wild  olive xibw/i, and  shades  the  un^ratc- 
ful  plain.  J)ry(Un. 

jNew  creatures  rise, 
'  A  moving  mass  at  tirst,  and  short  of  thighs ; 
1  ill  ilnctinv  out  with  lcg;s,  and  imp  d  with  wmgs. 
*  ^  Dry^en, 

.      The  corn  laid  up  by  ana  would  sb^t  under 
fround,  if  they  did  not  bite  off  all  the  buds; 
tnd  therefore  it  will  produce  nothing.   Adduon, 
A  wild  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuout 
sboet^  .       _ 

-  Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit.  Fofe, 

3.  To  form  itself  into  any  shape,  by  emis- 
sions from  a  radical  particle- 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  wiU 
#i»c/into  crystals.  ^^««' 

Altliough  exhaled,  and  placed  m  cold  conser- 
▼atories,  it  wiU  crystallize  and  Jjo^^t  \\\X.o  glacious 
bodies.  Bmtvn, 

That  n\de  mast  will  sboct  itself  into  several 
forms,  till  it  make  an  habitable  world :  the  steady 
hand  of  provid^ce  being  the  mvisible  guide  ot 
lU  its  motions.  .  .,  ^ .         jf*"""''- 

Exprcssed  j«uccsof  plants,  boiled  mto  the  con- 
8isit;nce  oi"  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  wiU  sbo6t  upon  Uie  sides  of  the 
vessels,  ArbutbHOt, 


4.  To  be  emitted.  ,        t.    1,    . 

There  sbi4  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 

Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem  d  to  fly. 

Dryaen, 

Tell  them  that  the  rays  of  light  sboct  from  the 
»  n  to  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  in  the  second  of  a  imnute, 
they  sund  aghast  at  such  tnlk.  iVaUs, 

'Hie  grand  ethciial  bow 
SbooU  up  immense.  tbomicn, 

K.  To  prohiberate  ;  tojctoiit^ 

The  land  did  sboct  out  with  ft  very  great  pro- 
juootory,  bondh.|;  that  way.  Abbot. 

This  valley  of  the  Tirol  hes  mclcsed  on  aU 
aides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  iW  out 
into  several  branches  among  the  breaks  of  the 
mountains.  Addtson. 

6.  To  pass  as  an  arrow. 

Thy  words  tboot  thro*  my  heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  an*ituin  me  all  to  love. 

AdduoH, 

y.  To  become  any  thing  by  sudden  growth. 
Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  SI  iritouS  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper  d,  they  sbwt 

forth  ,         , .       1-  u 

80  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

Alnfon, 
J.et  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  young  plant 
From  bUtes  and 'storms:  he  '11  soon  tboot  up  a 
♦  hero.  -^'•y^*- 

f .  To  move  swiftly  along.  ... 

A  tboQt'ufg  star  in  autumn  thwarts  the  mght. 

"V^Tiere  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 
Into  a  gulph  sbot  under  cround,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  Ule.  Mtl$<,tu 
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At  first  she  flutters,  but  at  length  ^e  tftrhigl 
To  smoother  fliglit,  and  shaott  upon  her  wmgs. 

DrytUm* 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies, 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  iboots  forth  again,  ^ 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cncf. 

Dndtn, 
Heav*n*s  imperious  queen  sbot  down  from  nighj 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly. 
The  gates  arc  forc*d.  Dryieu, 

She  downward  glides. 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  tbooU  bencam  th« 
tides.  .^,     ^       ,    G^y 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  x6oe<  akwE, 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng.  Gay* 

Not  half  so  swiftly  sbaoU  along  in  air  . 

The  gUding  lightning.  ^  P^^- 

9.  To  feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
Shoot.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  act  or  impression  of  any  thing 
emitted  from  a  di'Jtance. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shiot^ 
insomuch  as  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  ^teel  tar- 
get two  inches  thick;  but  the  arrow.if  headed 
with  wood,  hath  been  known  to  pierce  througli 
a  piece  of  wood  of  eight  inches  thick.      Baton, 

%.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring  t© 
strike,  with  a  missive  weapon  discharged 
by  any  instrument. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
WiU  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  sbwt  is  lost. 

Sbahpearu 
But  come  the  bow ;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  tbimt;  ^ 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do 't. 

Sbaisptdre* 
As  a  country-fellow  was  making  a  ibcot  at  a 
pigeon,  he  trod  upon  a  snake  that  bit  him. 
'  VEstrangt, 

3.  [scbeuten^  TiVit.']  Branches  issuing  from 
the  main  stock. 

They  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops  whett 
they  were  cut,  but  out  of  those  sboott  whick 
were  water-boughs.  ,  Bacon* 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  trom  the  tender  sbooU. 

Milton* 
Prune  off  superfluous  branches,  and  tboots  of 
this  Second  rpring;  but  expose  not  the  fruit  with- 
out leaves  sutiicient.  Eifclyn% 
The  hook  she  bora 
-  To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year. 
To  decent  fonn  the  lawless  sboots  to  bring. 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth, 
•T  were  grafting  on  an  annual  stock 
That  must  our  exncctations  mock; 
And,  making  one  luxuriant  ihoot^ 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root.  Stvlft* 

Pride  push'd  fonh  buds  at  ev'ry  branchmg 

And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root. 

Harto, 


Shoo'terv  ».  s.  [from  sboot*'\    One  that 
shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner. 
The  ibooter  ewe,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 

Fiiirfun* 
We  are  sbootert  both,  and  th<5u  dost  deign 
-     To  enter  combat  with  us,  and  contest 

Witli  thine  own  clay.  Herhtri* 

I'he  king  with  gitts  a  vessel  storfes ; 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  sbootcr  God, 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrdice  ht  stow  d. 

~l>ryd€m 
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tfno?.  n.  J.    [rce^op,  Salcon,  a  magazinp  ; 

euboppcy  Fr.  sbopay  low  Lat.  jlimtivJ] 
I.  A  pUctr  where  any  thing  is  sold. 
Our  windows  are  broke  down, 

And  we  foe  fear  compell'd  to  ^ut  our  jhopt. 

In  Ms  needy  siop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stuft,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap*d  [isht^s ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Sbahpeare, 

Scarce  any  sold  in  ibofs  could  be  relied  on  as 
fiithfuUy  prepared.  Boyle. 

His  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with 
any  enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.    South, 

What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  a  little  health, 
or  the  poor  business  of  a  shopy  should  keep  ut  so 
senseless  of  these  great  things  that  are  coming  so 
fast  upon  Dsl  Lmvj, 

-1.  A  room  in  which  manufactures  arc  5:ar- 
rie<l  on. 

Your  most  grave  belly  thus  answer*d: 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends. 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  6rst, 
Which  you  do  live  upon;  and  fit  it  is, 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  sb^p 
Of  the  whole  body.  ShaksptMre, 

We  have  divers  mechanical  arts  ani  stuffs 
made  by  them;  and  ibops  for  such  as  are  not 
brought  into  vulgat  use.  £acM, 

Sno'PBOARD.  n.  J.     [jbop  and  boardJ] 
Brnch  on  which  any  work  is  done. 

That  beastly  rabble,  that  came  dovm 
From  all  the  garrets  irf  the  town. 
And  stalls,  and  sbophoardj^  in  vast  swarms. 
With  new-chalk'd  bills,  and  rusty  arms.  HuJihr. 
It  dwells  not  in  siiops  or  workhouses;  nor  till 
the  late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any  one 
served  seven  years  to  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  that 
be  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the 
tb^pbeard  or  the  anvil;  or  from  whistlinz  to  a 
team  come  to  preach  to  a  congregation.    South. 

Sho'pbook.  n.  s.  [i hop  2iX\A  book. 1  Book 

in  which  a  tradesnnan  keeps  his  accounts. 

They  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise 

of  their  understandings,  will  be  as  unfit  for  it 

as  one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  jbopf*ook, 

Lotkc* 
Sho'pkeeper.  n.s.    \jhof>  TC^ii  kecpJ]  A 
trader  who  sells  in  a  shop ;  not  a  mer- 
chant, who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  thop^ 
heper  desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  gocw- 
ness  to  tell  hnn  what  is  a  clock.  AdJuon, 

Sho'pman.«.  J.  [jyfeoT^and  W7I?;;.]  A  petty 
trader. 

Garth,  gcnVous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and 
gives; 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

Drydcn, 

Shore.    The  preterit  of  shear. 
I  *m  glad  thy  father's  dead : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shire  his  old  thread  in  twain.  ^haispeare. 

Shore.  «,  s.  [rcojic,  Saxon.] 
1.  The  coast  of  the  sea. 
Sea  cov'er'd  sea ; 
Sea  without  shore.  Milton, 

a.  The  hank  of  a  river.    A  licentious  use.' 
Beside  the  fruitful  sUre  of  muddy  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunny  bank  outstretched  lav. 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mighty  crocodile.  Spenser, 
%'  A  drain  :  pfupcily  sezver. 
4-  [if/.^rfw,  Dutch,  to  prt)p.]    The  sup- 
port of  a  building  ;  a  buttres*. 
When  I  use  the  word  shorCiX  may  intend  there- 
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Vy  a  coMt  of  Inid  near  the  sea»  or  « tinrin  f^ 
carry  off  water,  or  a  prop  to  support  a  building. 

To  Shore.  *v.  a.  [jeboor^f  Dutch.] 
I.  To  prop  •  to  support. 

They  underminea  the  wall,  and,  as  they 
wrought,  sb'  red  it  up  with  timber.  KMlltu 

He  did  not  much  strengthen  his  oun  subsist- 
ence in  court,  but  nond  there  on  hb  outi  itoX^ 
for  the  most  of  his  lUius  rather  leaned  upon 
him  than  sbor^J  !.im  up.  JVotUn^ 

^  There  was  ab  '  made  a  shoring  or  under-prop- 
ping act  for  the  benevolt:nce;  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay  leviable  bj 
coarse  of  Uw.  Baeoa, 

%.  To   et  on  sh'jre.    No*  in  uhc. 

I  will  bring  these  two  blinds  ones  aboard  him : 
if  he  think  it  Et  to  sh'^re  them  again,  let  him  call 
me  rt)gue.  ShaJupeare^ 

Sno'.tELEss.  adj.  [from  shore,']     Having 
no  coast. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bot- 
tomless, that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot  ex- 
haust it.  Boyle, 
SHo'tELiNG.  n.s.  [from  shear^  sbore.l 

The  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheep  shorn. 
Shorn.    The  participle  passive  of  shear: 
with  of. 

So  rose  the  Danite  strong. 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  Afilton, 

Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse :  the  tow'ring 
height 
Of  unauous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night. 

hryJenm 
He  plunging  downward  shot  his  radiant  head  ; 
Dispell'd  the  breathing  air  that  broke  bis  flight ; 
Shorn  a/ his  beams,  a  man  to  morul  sight.  Dryd* 
SHORT,  adj.  Ljceojir,  Saxon.] 
I.  Not  long;  commonly  not  lon^  enough. 
Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  signty 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite, 
I  '11  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  ^es* 

a.  Not  lone  in  space  or  extent. 
This  less  voluble  earth. 
By  shoHer  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton, 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  ray  name  ex- 
tends 
To  beav'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 

3.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration. 

They  change  the  night  into  day :  the  light  is 
shorty  because  of  darknesf.  J'^* 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate « but  what  thou  fiv'st 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton* 

Short  were  her  marrbge  ioys :  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  nme.  Dryd* 

4.  Repeated  ^y  quick  iteration-;. 

Her  breath,  then  shorty  seem'd  loth  fram-hom* 
to  pass, 
Which  more  it  mov'd  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Sidney, 

Thy  brtath  comes  short,  thy  darted  eyes  ar« 

fixt 

On  me  for  aid,  as  if  thou  wert  pursu' ♦     Dryd, 

My  breath  grew  short,   my  beating  heart 

sprung  upward. 

And  Icap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 

Smith* 

5.  Not  adequate ;  not  equal:  with  0/  be- 
fore the  thin^  with  which  the  compari- 
son is  made. 

Immi*derate  praises  «the  foc^ish  lover  thinks 
short  0/  his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  be- 
yond the  heavens.  /  >/  x.  >  fi'^^^' 
Digitized  by  V^OO^K^ 
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Some  cotton*  here  grow,  but  jbort  in  worth 
unto  those  of  Smyrna.  Sandys. 

The  Turks  give  you  a  quantity  rather  ex- 
ceeding •Jun  short  of  your  expectation.    Si^ndys* 

I  know  them  not;  and  therefore  am  1  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  oxi^ht.  Milton, 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways. 
All  human  thougnts  come  short,  supreme  of 
things!  MUUn, 

O  glorioui  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
Engaging  me  to  ^emulate!  but  ihort 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain  !     JVrtiton, 

To  place  her  in  Olymr.us'  top  a  guest, 
Among  th'  immortals,  v;ho  with  nectar  feast; 
That  poor  would  seem, that  eniertainment  shart 
O/thetruesplendor  of  her  present  court.  Waller, 
'^We  err,  and  come  j/orZ-yscience^because  we 
mre  so  frequently  misled  by  the  evil  conduct  of 
our  imagmations.  GUnsfilU, 

As  in  many  things  the  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phers was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all 
things  their  practice  fell  short  cf  tlieir  know- 
ledge: the  prmciplcs  by  which  they  walked  were 
•s  much  below  those  by  which  they  judged,  at 
their  feet  were  below  tnetr  head.  South* 

He  wills  not  death  shouki  terminate  their 
,    strife; 
And  wounda,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life. 

iDryden, 
Tirgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and 
brevity,  and  fells  short  o^  him  in  nothing  but 
Mtnplicity  and  propriety  of  style.  Pope. 

Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  slort  of  cne 
utmost  grace^lness,  often  escapes  our  observa- 
tion. Loch, 
If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  actual  uni- 
versal assent  from  all  mankind,  practical  princi- 
ples come  short  o/an  universal  reception.  Locke. 
The  people  fall  short  of  thme^  who  border  up- 
on them  in  strength  of  understanding.    AdJisaH, 
A  neutral  indifference  falls  short  of  that  obli- 
gation they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such 
oaths.                                                                Addison. 
When  I  made  these,  an  artist  undertook  to 
imitate  it;  but,  using  another  way  of  polishine 
them,  he  fell  much  short  of  what  1  liad  attained 
to,  as  I  afterwards  understood.               Nevuton, 
It  is  not  credible  that  ilie  Phoenicians,  who  had 
Established  colonies  in  the  Persian  gulph,  stopt 
shorty  without  pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies. 

Ariuthttot, 
Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  hap- 
piness allowed  to  any  thing  short  ofh.       South. 
The  signification  of  words  will  be  allowed  to 
fall  much  short  of  the  knowledge  of  things.  Baker. 
i.  Defective  ;    imperfect ;    not  altaining 
the   end;    not   reaching  the  intended 
point. 

Since  higher  I  fall  shorty  on  liim  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy.  Milton, 

I'hat  great  wit  has  fallen  slort  in  his  account. 

Afore, 

"Where  reason  came  j^r/,rcvel3tion  discovered 

on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  L"ike. 

Men  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs;  a 

faculty  which  beasts  come  short  in.  Locke, 

7.  Not  far  distant  in  time. 

He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to 
mttend  him,  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day. 

Clarendon, 

t.  Scanty ;  wanting- 

The  English  were  inferior  in  pumber,  and 
pew  short  in  tht  ir  provisicns.  Hity-joaid, 

They,  short  c/'succOi?/s,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  tEe  war.  Dryd, 
9.  Not  t  telling  a  compass. 

^^o  soon  .15  pvcr  they  were  gotten  out  of  the 
kea:ir£  ai  the  cock,  the  lion  tamed  thott  upon 
liim,  an  1  toic  him  10  pieces.  VEsir^-'^. 
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Ht  seir'd  the  helm;  his  fellows  chter'4 
.  Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelves,  and  madly  «ecr  <»• 

Drjden, 

For,  turning  short,\it  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th*  unwary  knight  Drji, 

10.  Not  go'.njr  so  far  as  was  intended. 
As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice. 

Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  bebw. 
Stops  short.  VryiM,, 

11.  Defect  JVC  as  to  quantity. 

WTien  the  fleece  is  'shorn. 
Then  thtir  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tcu, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 
•^  DryieH, 

12.  Karrcw  ;  contracted.  ^^ 
Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts 

and  Uttle  meditation,  are  apt  to  distrust  svcry 
thin^  for  a  fancy.  Burnet, 

They,  since  their  own  short  understanding 
reach 
No  farther  than  the  present,  think  ev  n  the  wise 
Like  them  diiclose  ine  secreU  of  their  breasts. 

Row€* 

13.  Brittle  ;  fi-iable. 

His  flesh  is  not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat.  though 
it  had  so  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  wis  so 
thort,  that,  when  wet,  you  could  not  work  it  in- 
to a  ball,  or  make  it  hold  together.      Moriiaer, 

14.  Not  bcndinp. 

The  lance  broke  short  j  the  beatt  then  bei- 
low'd  loud,  ^ 

And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow*d.  Dryd, 
Short.  «.  J.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  sum- 
mary account. 

The  short  and  long  is,  our  play  is  preferr  d. 
Shaispetre, 

In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  him  at  sixteen, 
and  a  boy  all  his  life  after.  L*£stran^e, 

Repentance  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  turrung 
from  sin  to  God ;  the  casting  oflT  all  out  former 
evils,  and,  instead  thereof,  constantly  praaisiM 
all  those  christian  duties  which  God  requireth  of 
us.  Duty  of  Mi»» 

If  he  meet  with  no  reply,  you  may  conchidt 
that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause :  die 
short  on  't  is,  *t  is  indifferent  to  your  humblt 
servant  whatever  your  party  says.  Drydea, 

From  Medway's  pileasing  stresm 
To  Severn's  roar  be  thine : 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  mv  kmg- 
dom.  ^'y(^' 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  Euglish 
are  known  to  few:  *t  is  impossible  even  for  a 
good  wit  to  understand  and  praaise  them,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  liberal  education  and  long 
reading ;  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust 
which  he  contracted  while  he  was  laying  in  a 
stock  of  learning.  JJryden, 

The  jh)  t  is,  t"o  speak  all  in  a  word,  the  possi- 
bility of  being  found  in  a  solvable  state  cannot 
,    be  sufliciwntly  secured,  without  a  possibility  cf 
always  persevering  in  it.  Norns, 

To  see  whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  a>n- 
stitution  ;  iu  sh«tt,  to  be  encompassed  uith  tha 
greatest  dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by 
many  virulent  factions  within,  then  to  be  secure 
and  senseless,  are  the  most  hkely  symptoms,  m 
a  state,  of  sickness  unto  deatii.  S'wft^ 

Short,  ad-v.  [It  is,  I  think,  only  used  in 
compobition.J     Not  long. 

Beauty  and  youth, 
And  sprightly  hope,  and  jZ*;; /-enduring joy. 

Drvdcn, 

One  strange  draujrht  prescribed  by  Hfpjio- 

craies  for  a  j^'trZ-hrcaiiud  man,  is  half  a  galluo 

ct  n>  drcnnel,  with  a  liule  vinegar.      Arh*ahnt* 

7^  Sho'k  xln.  'v.a,  [trom  ibort^'^ 
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I.  To  make  short,  cither  in  time  or  space. 

Because  they  see  it  is  not  fit  or  possible  that 

churches  thoufd  frame  thanksgivings  answerable 

to  each   petition,  they  tbtrten  somewhat  the 

leins  of  their  censure.  H^^her, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 

Have  been  so  brief  vrith  you  to  shorten  you, 

For  taking  to  the  head,  the  whole  head's  length. 

ShaJtsptare, 

To  iborten  its  ways  to  knowledge,  and  make 

each  perception  more  comprehensive,  it  binds 

them  into  bundles.  L(h.kf, 

None  shall  dare 
With  tb^rten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat.  DryJtn* 

War,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  sUrten  mortal 

breath. 

With  all  the  humVous  family  of  death.  Drydrn. 

Uliatever  thortens  the  fibres,  by  insinuating 

themselves  mto  their  pans,  as  water  in  a  rope, 

contracts.  Arbuthmtt, 

%•  To  contract ;  to  abbreviate. 

We  iborteH*tl  days  to  moments  by  love's  ait, 
Wliilst  our  two  soub 
Percetv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  crill  eternity.      Suckling, 
%.  Toconfinf ;  to  hinder  from  progression. 
The  Irish  dwell  altogether  by  their  septs,  so 
as  they  may  conspire  what  tiiey  will;  whereas  if 
there  were  English  placed  among  them,  they 
should  not  be  able  to  stir  but  that  it  should  be 
known,  and  they  tbortened  according  to  their  de- 
ncrits.  Spenser, 

To  be  known,  short  ens  my  laid  intent ; 
Kly  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 

Sbakspeare, 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitfal,  I  am 

ghorteneJ  hy  my  chain,  and  caa  only  see  uhat  is 

forbidden  roe  to  reach.  Drydcn, 

4.  To  lop. 

Dishonest  with  lopt  arms  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten  d  of  his  ears. 

Dryden, 

Sho'rthand.  ft.  s.  {short  and  band,']  A 
method  of  writing  in  compendious  cha- 
racters. 

^  Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  th«  stage ; 
Unless  each  vice  in  ibo^tband  they  indite, 
Iv'n  as  notch:  'prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Drydcn. 

Bovs  have  but  little  use  of  shorthand,  and 
ihould  by  no  means  praaise  it,  till  they  can 
write  perfectly  well.  Loch, 

\nsbortband^)MAy  where  little  marks  com- 
prise 
Whole  words,  a  senlJjnce  in  a  letter  lies.  Creech, 
^  As  the  languaee  of  the  face  is  universal,  so 
'tis  very  coraprenensive :  no  laconism  can  reach 
it*.  *t  is  the  shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  ciowds 
3  great  deal  in  a  little  room.  QoUier, 

Sho^rtlived.  adj.  {short  and  live.']  Not 
hvin?  or  lasting  long. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  shortlivd  son  ! 
Why  loads  he  this  embitter 'd  life  with  shame  ? 

Dryden. 

The  joyful  short  In*  d  news  soon  spread  around. 

Took  the  same  uain.  Dryden, 

Some  vices  promise  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 

the  commission;  but   then,  at  best,  it  is  but 

thorilived  and  uansient,  a  sudden  flash  presendy 

extinguished.  Calamy, 

.  The  fre<iuent  alterations  in  publickproceed- 

,    "Jgs,  the  variety  of  shortiived  favourites  that 

pcvjuled  la  their  several  turns  uoder  the  g9« 
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vemroent  of  her  successors,  have  broken  us  int* 
these  imhappy  distinctions.  Addison, 

A  piercing  torment  that  shortlived  pleasure  of 
yours  must  brmg  upon  me,  from  whom  you 
never  received  offence.  Adduon, 

All  thuse  graces 
The  common  fate  of  morul  charms  may  find; 
Content  our  shortJtv*J  praises  to  engige. 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age.      Addison, 

Admiration  is  a  j hortlived  passiuny  that  imme» 
diarely  decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  ob- 
jecr,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries. 

Addison, 

Then  places  sh^l  rise;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shortlivd  sire  begun.  Popt, 

Sho'rtly.  adv.  [from  jhort,'] 
I.  jQuickly  ;  soon ;  in  a  little  time.    It  is 
commonly  used  relatively  of  future  time, 
but  Clarendon  seems  to  use  it  absolutely . 
I  most  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too.  ShaJks, 
Thou  art  no  firieud  to  God,  or  to  the  king: 
Open  the  gates,  or  1  *11  shut  thee  out  shortly, 

Shuhpeare. 

The  armies  ctme  shortly  in  view  of  each  other. 

Clarendon, 

The  time    will  shortly  come,  wherein  you 

shall  more  reJMce  for  that  little  you  have  ex* 

pendcd  for  the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  that 

which  by  so  long  toil  you  shall  have  saved.  Calamy, 

He  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's 

funeral,  and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cumx. 

Dryden, 
£v'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournfiil 
lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  be  pays. 

a.  In  a  few  words:  briefly. 

I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way 
than  in  prose,  and  much  of  the  force  as  well  a» 
grace  of  argument  depends  on  their  conciseness. 

Sho'rtness.  n,s,  [from  short.'] 
I.  The  quality  of  being  shorty  either  in 
time  or  space. 

.  I  'U  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t*  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness ,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain.  Shahpean, 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is 
caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.    Bacon, 

1  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  the  short-' 
ness  of  the  time  in  which  1  writ  it.         D.ydtst^ 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid- 
Slortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade  ?  Prior, 

Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human 
hfe,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your 
minds.  £ato, 

%,  Fewness  of  words;   brevity;  concise- 
ness. 

The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut 
offimpertinent  discourses,  and  to  comprise  much 
matter  in  few  words.  Hooker, 

Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say. 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  m* 
well.  Chalks  peart. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  will  be  very  fit,  as 
being  most  easy  for  their  memories,  by  reason 
of  their  shortness, znd  yet  containing  a  great  deal 
of  matter.  Dtrty  of  Man, 

3.  Want  of  reach;  want  of  capacity. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceeaeth  of 
shortness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  suyed  at- 
tention. Bafm, 

4.  Deficience  ;  imperfection. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  rea« 
son,  and  easuiess  of  deception,  is  the  tor\rard- 
ness  of  our  understanding's  assent  to  slightly 
examined  conclusions.  GUnviiU, 

from  the  iusiauces  I  had  given  of  human  i{- 
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^ ,  to  our  sbortmest  in  most  thing!  elie,  it 

tt  an  €iisy  inference.  Glanville. 

It  may  ea«^ily  be  conceived,  by  any  ll^at  ccn  al- 
low icr  the  lameness  and  shcrtnetj  vf  iranrlaiions 
out  of  languages  and  manners  t.f  v.ritins  differ- 
ing from  ours.  Ictnple, 
SBORTKl'liS.  «.  J.  [j;b<?r/and  riAj.l  '1  he 
bastard  ribs  \  the  i ibs  btlow  the  slcr- 
iium. 

A  genrleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel:  the 

y«pi<fr  <nter<»d  into  bis  richt  »ide,  slant'i.^  by  his 

shortribs  under  the  muscles.  fViurmn, 

^    Shoktsi'ohi  t-D.  udj.   \_sbQrt  and  si^ht.'] 

J.  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to 

Etc  far.  . 

Short :':ghtctl  vs^tn  jee  remote  cbit  cts  best  in 

cdd^ge;  therefore  they  ire  accoontcd  to  have 

the  RIO?::  lasting  eyes.  I^tKiton. 

a.  Upalilt  bv  inteliertiial  si^ht  to  fee  tar. 

The  foolisii  and  shorhijrhifH  die  with  fe-ir 

That  they  feo  nowhere,  or  they  know  nor  whore. 

Other  proposii "ion?  were  designed  fo^  snares  to 

the  shortiigoUd  ^nd  credulous.  LEiiru/ge, 

SHORTbi'Gdi EDN ti>i>,  n.-  J-  [,si}ort  and 

sightJ] 
1.  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the 

convoxity  of  the  eye. 
«.  Defect  of  intellectual  sijrht. 

Cunning,  is  a  kind  of  sbi^risightec'ttess,  that  dis- 
covers the  minutest  objects  which  ure  near  at 
hand,  kut  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  di- 
•tance.        ,  AdJison, 

pHORTW  AGISTED. /?//'"•  [j/or/ and  <w;^w/.  J 
Havine  a  short  body.  , 

Ducklegg'd,  tbortwaiited;  such  a  dwarf  she  is. 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss.  Dryd. 
Shortwi'nded.  adj,  [j>6or/ and  li^iW.] 
Shortbreatfhed  ;  asthmatick  ;  pursive  ; 
breathing  by  quick  and  taint  recipro- 
cations. 

Sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath ;  sbn  itvinded, 
Slais/eare, 

So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  sborttvinckl  accents  of  new  broils. 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  nf  ir.      Sb^kspeare, 

With  this  the  Mede  jbortivinded  old  men 
eases, 
And  cures  thfe  lungs  unsavory  diseases.     Afay. 

5 H  O R  T  W  J  'X  G  E  D^  trdj.  [j/:c rt  ?i\d  iving, ] 
Having  fhort  wii.-^r,.  llanhs  aie,  di- 
vided into  lone  niul  ^hort  winded. 

Sbori-zi'ir^^df  uu!"it  hirni.tir  to  fly, 
His  fe.jr  foretold  foul  v\  cat  her.  D/ydr.-!. 

Sho'r  V.  ^/^j)'.  [from  jbore,]  Lying  near  the 

coast.  '  .        ,      , 

There  is  commonly  a  dccli"  <  *'  1-c  m  tl^e  shore 
to  the  middle  p.rt  cf  the  ci./'uicK.nd  iIm  sc 
sboty  p-rts  arc  geutially  but  son.t  laliioni?  deep. 

Shot.    The  prot.  and  r:\:t.  p:i$s.  of  .boot. 
On  the  other  vk'p  a  ricriS;ir.t  urcve 
Was  shI  lip  hij:h,full  of  the  st^ith  trf  e 
*l  .^Ht  dcd'i-led  i?  to  C)l>.npick  Jove.     /".  Q':^^n. 
'i  heir  ic  ngue  is  as  an  arrow  sbct  out,  it  sptA- 
«th  deceit.  Jnemi.h. 

Tr.e  fortifier  of  Pcndennis  m:ide  his  advan- 
tage ot  tlic  ccin.cli' H  Miess  arloid».d  by  the 
gicund.EiKl  :hoi  r.;-!.ef  at  .i  s.iie  preserving  the 
k.tilosr  Kf''.."»  j.:k;  K  n  ai.cn  p'.s  of  in  tie  flet  rs, 
•  ih-.n  :o  A'.  uK.'..i.d  .i:  V  rivi:  navy,  Curi-w. 

1 1.'  v\  .  *  Oi'^:  ^  .1  to  crop  the  i^ow'r, 
Kew  tht  i.p  !.v  ni  V.  vcnii  jl.O'v'r.  Ivliifcn. 

i-)f  m  tx-l*  r«.  hfj-  vi;ii'5»:\)  nij^ht, 
Tici  t'..TCvj,h  aiUj  ontm  bci.tns.  jMiJi$n, 
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Sometimes  they /&•/  ouriBleDgth,nke  rirerit 
and  scnetiiiics  they  flew  into  remote  countriet 
in  coloi  ie$.  Burnet, 

1  he  s^me  metal  is  naturally  jhot  into  Quite 
dificrent  figures,  as  quite  different  kinds  of  tncm. 
are  of  the  tame  figure.  fVoodieard, 

He,  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Sti^tcii'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  and  jbot  the  seas 
along.  i**/'. 

Shot.  «.  j.  [jcbot,  Di^tch;  from  jboot.] 

1.  The  act  of  shooting. 

Asbot  imheard  gave  me  a  wound  unseen. 

Sidney 
Proud  death ! 
What  feast  Is  tcw'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
Ihat  thou  so  nuny  princes  at  a  ibU 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ?  Shaksfnare, 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon 
to  be  m-Ue  at  the  king's  army.  ClarendoH, 

2.  The  mibsile  weapon  emitted  by  any  in- 
strnnncnt. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  ibot 
Of  ?.ngry  eyes.  Shahpeare,. 

At  thii  bcxjty  they  were  jcA'ful,  for  that  they 
were  supplied  thereby  wid;  good  store  of  powder 
and  sbof.  Jiayward 

Above  one  thousand  great  sbot  were,  spent 
upon  the  walls,  without  any  damage  to  the  gar- 
rison. Clarendon* 

Impatient  to  revenge  the  fatal  sbot^ 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds.  Dryd* 

3.  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  vray  off,  as  it 
were  a  bow  sbot,  Genesh. 

4.  [ejcot,  French.]     A  sum  charged ;  a 
reckoning. 

A  man  is  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some 
certain  i/60^  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say  welcome. 

Sbahpeare, 
As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  bis 
sbot  ; 
Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  $c^ 
Ben  Jenson, 
Shepherd,  le^ve  decoying, 
'  Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day; 
But,  a  little  after  toying. 
Women  have  the  sbot  to  pay.  Dryden, 

He  touch'd  die  pence  wnen  others  touch'd  the 
pot ; 
The  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  sb^, 

SioJft, 

Shote.  tt.  J.  [j^ceota,  Saxon  ;  trutta  mi' 
KOPy  J.ntin.]     A  fish. 

'Iht  sl'Jf^  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Coin- 
val,  in  shape  and  colour  rescmblcth  the  trout ; 
howbtit  m  bi^jn^-ss  and  goodness  comcth  far  be- 
hind him,  Carevf. 

Sh o'  1  r K  H  F .  adf.  [sbot  and /nr,] 

1.  CMt-ar  of  the  rtckonin^r. 

'J  h  u.h  1  could  *5c;ii.e  shoffrse  at  London,  I 
ft;.r  the  shot  here :  here  's  no  scoring  but  nix>n 
the  pjte.  ^ibalipeare* 

2.  Nut  to  be  hurt  by  shot. 

3.  Unpunished. 
Sho'tten.  Gtij,  [homsbaot.'] 
I.  Havitig  ejected  the  npawn. 

<^o  thy  wayr,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
good  nyiuhuod  be  net  forjj'4  upon  the  e.irth, 
ihtu  am  I  a  sbotten  hcniug.  Sb^kspeare. 

Ask  f  r  \'  h.n  p rir t-  ihy  \ex\A  tongue  w2j  sold  ! 
Tou.  h  \,ithci'd  uiddt  ,'  loj'y  wim-,  a  dish 
Of  jiwV.v/  heirii-tis,  01  ii<dc  stiid.i..(i  hsh.  Pryd. 

a.  Citroird  by  keeping  too  long. 

7(0  S H  o  V  h .  'v.a,  [rcupaii,  Saxon ;  scbtyvi^f 

.    J)utch.l 

I.  To  puah  by  main  strengtk. 
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The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  thit  <^«vV 
her  on.  Sbahptart, 

In  the  crrrupted  currents  of  thts  world, 
Offence's  glided  hand  majr  jA#vr  by  justice  ; 
Ajid  oft  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Sbahpean^ 

I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief. 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  sLov'd  from  the 
court.  I  Sbaispcar€. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  fea&t. 
And  sb<rve  away  the  worthy  bidden  gueit.  M'tlt, 

There  tne  British  Neptune  stood. 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th*  ofHcious  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  4i6of*</them  off  the  sand. 

Dtydeiim 
Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 
I  Tl  mount.  Drydtn, 

A  strong  man  wis  going  to  tbovt  down  St. 
Faults  cupola.  Arbutbrnot. 

«.  To  drive  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  as>  he  ibovcd  his 
boat. 
3.  To  push  ;  to  rush  against. 

He  used  to  sbove  and  elbow  his  fellow  ter- 
rants  to  get  near  his  mistress>  when  money  was 
a-pay'mg  or  receiving.  Arbutbnet, 

Behold  a  rev'rend  sife 
Crawl  through  the  sueets,  jb»v'J  on  or  rudely 

press'd 
By  his  own  sons.  Pofe, 

You  've  play'd  and  lov'd,  and  eat  and  draiik 
your  611 ; 
Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprighther'age 
Come  titt'f  ing  on,  and  tbcve  vou  from  the  stage. 

Popg. 
M.ikc  nature  still  encroach  \ipon  bis  plan. 
And  sbo^je  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can.     PoJ>e, 

Eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  sbovc, 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke.  Sivifi, 

To  SHcVr.  1;.  n, 
I.  To  push  forward  before  one. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  sboved^  till  we  ar- 
rived witiiin  forty  yardbs  of  the  shore. 

Gulliver  4  Travels, 

a.  To  move  in  a  boat>  not  by  oars  but  a 
pole. 

He  grasp'd  the  oar, 
Received  his   guests  aboard,  and  tbovJ  from 
shore.  Gartb. 

Shove.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.]   The  act 
of  shoving  ;  a  pu-h. 

I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forward  with  one  of  my  n-inds ;  and,  the  tide  fa- 
vouring me,  1  could  feel  the  ground :  I  rested 
two  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another 
sbtvt,        •  Gulliver*!  Travels, 

SHO'VEL.  n.  J.  [fcopl,  Saxon  ;  schocffeU 

Dutch]     An  instrument  consisting  of  a 

long  handle  and  broad  blade  with  raised 

edges. 

Ahandbarrow,wheelbarrow,/i(ov</,andspade. 

Tusser» 
The  biag  of  the  Ottoman,  that  he  would 
throw  M.ilta  into  the  sea,  might  be  performed 
at  an  en^or  idle  than  by  the  sbvoels  of  l&s  Ja- 
nizaries. •  G/anville, 
To  Sno'vKr.,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun-] 
'  I.  To  Uuovv  or  heap  with  a  shovel. 
I  thcuu^ht 
To  die  ujion  ihe  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie.clos^by  his  hom-jit  hone$;  but  now 
Soir.e  hi>ngm^u  mu&c  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay 

tno 
WLctt  ao  priest  sLoveh  iu  dust.        Sbaltfear'e, 
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«.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

l^ocks  tbwti  them  up  as  they  swim  zkmg  tht 
watets  ^  but  divers  insects  also  devotn:  them. 

Derbamm 
Show  EL-BO  ARD.  n.  J,  [shove/  ^M  bocrdJ^ 
A  long  board  on  which  they  play  by 
eliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  siovelb^arJ ; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece.  Dfydtn<, 

SHo'vELLfcti,  or  shovelard*  n,  s^  (.from 
ihoirl ;  platea.']     A  bird. 

Sbovel/er,  or  spoon-bill :  the  former  nimt  tjtm 
more  proper,  the  end  of  tlie  bill  being  broad  like 
a  shovel,  out  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  per> 
fectly  flat.  Grrw, 

Pewets,  gulls,  and  eboveller^  feed  upon  Beah^ 
and  vet  are  good  meat.  Boiomm 

This  fprmatiun  of  the  wizKon  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  swan,  but  common  unto  the  platea,  or  • 
ebovelarJf  a  bird  of  no  musical  throat.    JBroivm, 

Shough.  h.s.  [for  skpci,]  Aspccicmi 
shagey  dog  ;  a  shock. 

In  the  cauloguft  ye  be  for  men. 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spantd^ 

curs, 
5Ao£/P-ij,  water-rugs,  and  deml-wolves,are  'clepi 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.      "~  Sbakspuirt* ' 

Should.  T.  If.  [sctuUf  Dutch  ;  j^ceoldax^ 
Saxon.]  » 

I.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  usedia 
the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the  sif- 
nification  is  not  easily  fixed. 

a.  /  Should  ^<7.  It  is  my  business  or 
duty  to  go. 

3.  If  ISHovLDgo.  If  it  happens  that  I 
go- 

4.  Thou  Shouldst  go.  Thou  oughtest  to 

go- 

5.  i/thou  Shouldst  ^0.  If  it  happens 
that  thou  goest. 

i.  The  same  significations  aw  found  in  aU 
the  other  persons  singular  and  plural. 

Lci  ifot  a  desperate  action  more  engage  yoo 
Than  safety  tbcu^J.  Ben  ^ontmn 

Some  praises  come  of  good  \%ishes  and  respects, 
when,  by  telling  men  what  thev  are,  diey  repre- 
sent to  them  what  they  sbouUhe.  B.icotu 

To  do  thee  h(«iour  I  will  shed  their  blood. 
Which  the  just  laws,  if  I  were  faultless,  sboul^i 

WalUr, 
So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  sbculd. 

Drydtn^ 

7.  Should  be.  A  proverbial  phrase  of 
slight  contempt  or  irony. 

I  conclude,  that  things  are  not  as  they  sbouli 
be.  S-wifi. 

The  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown, 
and  the  bovs  think  their  mother  no  better  than 
^tsbouldbe.      '  ...  AJJUm, 

8.  There  is  another  signification  nowliiile 
in  use,  in  which  shou/d  has  scarcely  any 
distinct  or  explicable  meaning.  //  should 
he  difers  in  this  sense  very  little  from 
it  is,  ^       . 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  in  the 
northern  countries  there  tUould  be  an  herb  that 
groweth  in  the  likeneas  of  a  lamb,  aud  fcedcth 
upon  the  grass.  Bacon. 

SHO'QLDER.  n.i.  [fculbjre.Sax.  scholder^ 
Dutch.] 

I.  The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to 
the  body. 
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I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stand  on  any  thouUer  that  I  see 
Before  rae.  Sbakipemrt, 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  carried  on  mcn*&  jhouU- 
trti  but  give  God  thanks  that  thou  art  not  forc- 
ed to  carry  a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shwUersy  as 
those  poor  men  do.  TayUr, 

The  head  of  the  jWW^r-bonc,  being  round, 
is  inserted  into  so  shallow  a  cavity  in  the  sc.ipula, 
that,  were  there  no  other  guards  for  it,  it  would 
be  thrust  out  upon  every  occasion.  IVisemaii, 
a.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  edi- 
ble aniir.als. 

We  must  have  t  jBtuld^r  of  mutton  for  a  pro- 
perty. Sbaispeare, 

He  took  occasion,  from  a  sbcuUcr  at'  mutton, 
to  cry  op  the  plenty  of  Engbnd.  AddUou, 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Emily  drest*a  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fiesh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Aduwn  her  sbtulders  fell  her  length  of  hair. 

Dry  den, 

4.  The  shoulders  are  used  as  emblenis  of 
strength,  or  the  act  of  nipporting. 

Ev*n  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  W  arwick,  let  it  be ; 
For  on  thy  sbovUen  do  I  build  my  scat.  ^LjLs^, 

The  kmg  has  cux'd  mc;    and  ixom  thc^e 
shoulders  i 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy.  Sichpcjre, 

5.  A  rising  part ;  a  prominence.  A  terra 
amnng  artificers. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin 
must  have  a  iboultUr  to  it  thicker  than  the  hole 
is  vide,  that  the  shouldtr  slip  not  through  the 
bole  as  well  as  the  shank.  3(ioxon. 

To  Sho'ulder.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  pvish  with  insolence  and  violence. 
Tic  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore. 
As  tl.ey  the  earth  would  shoulder  trom  her  seat. 
Fairy  Queen^ 
Dudman,  a  well-known  fcreland  to  moit  sail- 
'  Ofs,  here  ihcuWtrt  out  the  ocean,  to  shape  the 

same  a  large  bosom  betwtrn  itself.  Carexv. 

You  debase  yourself. 
To  think  of  mixing  with  th*  ignoble  herd: 
What,shall  the  people  knov  tla  ir  god-lii;e  prince 
Headed  a  rabble,  and  profuu'd  hii  person, 
&louUerd with  Bxhi  Dryden, 

So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides. 
That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail, 
And,  with  its  weight,  it  tb<mldcrt  off  the  tides. 

Dryden, 
Asound  her  numberless  the  rabble  (low'd, 
S6ouId*t//ig  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end ; 
Sb9mid*rinp  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  hk  features,  nay  extends  his  hands.  Ptfe, 
a*  To  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Arcnimedc5*s  lifting  up  Marcellus's  ships 
i!nds  little  more  credit  than  that  of  the  founts 
4bcaJdering  mountains.  (jUuiifille. 

Sno^ULDERBELT.  «.  J.  [shouider  and 
belt,']  A  belt  that  comes  across  the 
shoulder. 

Thou  hast  an  uker  that  no  leech  can  heal. 
Though  thy  broad  tbculdohclt  the  wound  con- 
ccaL  Dry  den* 

Sho'ulder BLADE,  n.  J.   The  scapula  ; 

'  the  blade  bone  to  which  the  arm  is  con* 
nected. 

If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  father- 
less, when  I  saw  my  htlp  in  the  gate,  then  let 
va%\m  arm  fall  from  my  thauldcriljJt^  aud  mine 
irm  be  broken  from  the  bonc»  'Jab. 
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Sho'uldbrclapper.  »./.  l^sboulierv^^ 
clap.]  One  who  affects  familiarity,  or 
one  that  mischiefs  privily. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  back  friend,  a  tboulderclappir^  one  that  com- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys.  Sbahpeare. 

Sho'uldershot TEN. /»///.  [-4 hou/iU r hnd 
jhot,]  Straint  d  in  the  shonlder. 

Hi^  horse  waid  in  the  back,  and  sbouldrrihot' 
Uru  Sbtihpcare, 

SHo'ui.dersltp.  «.  J.  [//K)tt/iirrand  slip.] 
Dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself, 
as  to  come  off  with  only  a  suain  or  a  xboulder" 
alip,  StviJU 

To  SHOUT.  1'.  n.  [a  word  of  which  xtQ  . 
etymology  is  known.]     To  cry  in  tri- 
umph or  exhortation. 

They  tbeuttd  tlirice :  what  was  the  lait  cry 
for  ?  Sbaispeare, 

Sbout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph. 

Pjalmt. 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  sbottt  for  ma- 
stery. Exr^t. 
The  sbouiing  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  har- 
vest is  fallen.                '  Ifjijb, 
He  stornu  aud  shouts ;  but  flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  i.igc  appear  tOi>  slow : 
They  miss, or  sweep  but  common  souls  away  : 
tor  such  a  loss  Ojdam  hij» life  must  psy.  fValler. 
There  h;id  been  nothing  but  bowlings  and 
slovtings  of  poor  nakrd  men,  belabouring  one 
another  with  snagged  sticks.  Alort, 

All,  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  the  javlin  bear  ; 
And  shrieks  and  iboutings  rend  the  suff'ring 
air.  Dryden* 

What  hinders  you  to  take  the  man  you  Io\c? 
The  people  \nll  be  glad,  the  soldiers  sbwt; 
And  fiertran,  though  repining,  will  be  aw'd. 

Drjdgm. 

Shout.  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.]  A  loud  and 

vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  exbortatioQ* 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens: 
This  general  ap^^lause,  and  chearful  xh%ui^ 
Argues  your  v^isdom  and  your  love  to  Richard. 

Sbahptarem 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their 

backs,  gave  a  great  sbout  in  derision.        Kn6lU4* 

I'hcu  he  mii;ht  have  died  of  all  admirM^ 
And  his  triumphant  soul  wiUi  tbowtt  expir*d. 

Drydeiu 

Sho'i'ter.  ff.  j.  [from  ji?oir/.]  He  who 
shouts. 

A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out. 
And  thinn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  byrds  fell  dowa 
Upon  the  sboutirs  heads.  Drydtn^ 

To  SHOW.  T.  n.  piet.  jhotivedsmd  jbo*ivnf 
part.  pass,  jlozvn.  [rccapan>  Saic.  jcbo^zv" 
eiji  Dutch.     This   wora   is  frequently 
written  ih€w ;   but  since  it  is  always 
pronounced,  and  often  written,  sboiv^ 
which  is  favoured  likewise  by  the  Dutch 
icho<iven^  I  have  adjusted  the  orthogra- 
phy to  the  pronunciation.] 
1.  To  exhibit  to  view,  as  an  agent. 
If  I  do  feign,  - 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  sbe^  th*  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purjxjsed.   Sbaku 
Wilt  thou  sbftv  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall 
the  dead  arise  »nd  praise  thee  ?  Ptalmt. 

Men  should  not  take  a  charge  upon  them  that 
they  are  not  tit  for,  as  if  singing,  dancing,  and 
tbrtving  of  tiicks,  wctc  quaU6cations  for  a  go- 
vernor. L*£itrung4» 
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I  tbroogfa  ^e  *"^  ^*  ^^  triomph  high, 
8hall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell,  andjhovf 
The  pow'rs  of  daxknesa  bound.  Miltofu 

a.  To  afford  to  t  he  eye  or  notice,  as  a  thing 
cont^ininf^  or  exhibiting. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  heav'n  sberu  more  ? 

MiliM. 
A  mirrour  in  one  band  collective  ibrwj,    . 
Varied  and  multiplied,  the  groupe  of  woes. 

Savagt, 
J.  To  make  to  see. 

Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round. 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness. 
To  jb0zu  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their 
glory.  Milt«n, 

Yet  him,  God  the  m6st  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  fVom  his  father's  bouse. 
His  kindred  and  false  ^ods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  tbow  him.  Mlltw, 

4.  To  make  to  perceive. 

Th'indetnent  seasons, rain,  ice,  hail, and  snow. 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  fac;e  begins 
To  sb«rw  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen.  MUtom* 

5.  To  make  to  know. 

Him  the  Most  High, 
Rant  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  Miss,  * 
Exempt  from  death;  to  sbovt  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good.  MUttm, 

A  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  tlie  night,  when  vapois  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner  ' 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Miltom, 

Know,  I  am  sent 
To  sberv  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  ihee  and  to  thy  offspring ;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hesr.  Milton^ 

♦•  To  give  proof  of ;  to  prove. 
This  I  urge  to  tbcro 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov*d.    MilU 

I  '11  to  the  citadel  repa'ur. 

And  tbtxo  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  DrytUn, 

Achates*  diligence  his  duty  sbvvos,      DrytUn, 

7.  To  publish;  makepublick;  to  proclaim. 

Yc  are  a  chosen  generation,  that  ye  should 

sbnv  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 

you  out  of  darkness.  1  Ptttr* 

t.  To  inform  ;  to  teach  :  with  of. 

I  shall  no  more  speak  in  proverbs,  but  tbrw 
you  plainly  ^the  Father.  Jobn, 

f .  To  make  known. 

1  raised  thee  up  to  sbnv  in  thee  my  power. 

Exodus, 
Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 
Like  his,  and  color  ferpentine,  may  sbetu 
lliy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  firoiQ 
thee.  Milton, 

10.  To  conduct.    To  ihow^  in  this  sense, 
is  to  sbo<uj  the  ^vay. 

She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient, 
that  came  lor  privacy,  sbnvs  him  into  the  din- 
ing-room. StJifift. 

11.  To  offer;  to  afford. 

To  him  that  is  afBicted,pity  should  be  sbrwed 
from  his  friend.  Job, 

Felix,  willing  to  sbnv  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound.  Acts, 

Tliou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them ;  make  no 
covenant  ulth  them,  nor  tberv  mercy  unto 
tl'em.  DatteroHMsy, 

la.  To  explain ;  to  expound. 

Forasmud)  as  knowledge  and  tbrwmg  of  hard 
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sentences,  and  dirsolvin^  of  doubts,  were  fotmi 
in  the  same,  Daniel  1  t  nim  be  called.     Vat^uL 

13.  To  discover  :  to  point  out. 

Why  stand  we  loncccr  shivering  under  fears. 
That  sbotu  no  end  bur  death  I  AUUuu 

ToSnow.v.H. 

1.  To  appear ;  to  look;  to  be  in  appear- 
ance. 

She  sbrws  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 

A  statue  than  a  brother.  SLiJbf'eare* 

Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm.  Dry* 

Still  on  we  press ;  and  here  renew  the  carnig'?. 

So  great,  that  in  the  stream  the  moon  shr**  V 

purple.  Phii  ^  t. 

2.  To  have  appearance ;  to  become  ^^  ^  J 
or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  sbrw*J  with  »•  -i^ 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bc»i, 
Encirded-you,  to  hear  with  rev'rence 
Your  expoacion  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  r«bels  with  y6\it  drum.  ShA,. 
Show.  ;^.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
!•  A  spectacle  ;  something  publickly  ex- 
posed to  view  for  m.  ney. 

I  do  not  know  what  shc'mjy  produce  me; 

but,  provided  it  be  a  jboxvy  I  sJ.all  be  very  wctl 

satisfied.  AJMjosu 

The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  sbo-.c  room. 

Arhutbsut, 

a.  Superficial  appearance  ;  not  reality. 
Mild  heav'n 
Disapproves  that  care,  though  wi^  in  shovr. 
That  withsuperfluous  buiden  load*  tiie  ddy.MiJf^ 

3.  Ostentatittufi  diyplay. 

Nor  doth  his  grandeur,  and  majcstick  sboTO 
Of  luxur)r,  though  cali'd  iiugniKccnce, 
Allure  mine  eye.  MUtmu 

Stand  before  her  in  a  goKl'^n  dr?am  ; 
Set  all  the  pleasures  oi  the  v  orld  to  jhorv. 
And  in  vain  joys  let  htr  loose  spirits  flow.  DrytL 

I'he  radiant  svn 
Sends  from  above  ttn  fiUousandhlessings  dovii. 
Nor  is  he  set  so  high  for  jLoto  .ilone.   GranviUe* 

Nevir  was  a  charg*,'  maint;iincJ  ^\i'ii  Siich  • 
4bow  of  gravity,  which  had  a  sHghter  fa:nJ;;ti^>ru 

ylttcrhury^ 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  shoWi 
T  envy  none  the  giUing  of  tiwir  woe.        J^owwp. 

4.  Object  attraciiuj:  notice. 

Tfie  city  itself  make"  the  nc  hirst  shffv  of  unj 
in  the  world :  tlie  housei  are  most  of  tlu  m  paint- 
ed on  the  outiide,  $0  that  they  look  extremely 
gay  and  lively.  Addisom. 

5.  Publick  appearance :  contrary  to  con- 
cealment, 

Jesus,  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spoird  principalities  and  pow'rs,  triumph'd 
In  open  sbo^tft  and  with  ascension  bright 
Captivity  led  captive.  AJUiom, 

6.  Semblance ;  likeness. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  £rst  with  heav'nly  sbotvt, 

Sbahpeart* 

He  through  pass*d  the  midst  unmark*d. 
In  tboxit  plebeian  angel  militant.  AfUt$iu 

7.  Speciouftntrss ;  plausibility. 

The  places  of  Ezechiel  have  some  sboxv  in 
then;  for  there  the  Lord  commandeth  the  Le- 
vites,  which  had  committed  idolatry,  to  be  put 
from  their  dignity,  and  serve  in  irierior  mini- 
stries, Wbitgifi, 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed ;  ' 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  tbtw  precede.  DryJ. 
g.  External  appearance. 

ShaU  I  say  0  2«ehiuae  I  Alis,  your  words  bt 
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2?imt  It.  Shan  T  say  jprince  Pyroclei  ?  Wretch 
at  I  am,  your  thotu  is  manifest  agaifist  it. 

SiJney. 

yierct  was  the  fight  on  the  proi.d  Belgiaris  ««, 

For  honoi  r,  vhich  tl.ty  seldom  sought  btfore; 

But  now  tbey  by  tl.eir  own  vain  boasts  were 

tied. 

And  fbrc'd,  at  least  in  shcnu^  to  prize  it  more. 

iJrydetu 
^.  EihiVition  tov'cw. 

!  have  a  letter  from  her; 
The  mirch  whereof 's  so  l.rdtd  v  ith  my  matter, 
That  neither  sin^My  ci.n  be  manik-st.d, 
Without  the  shew  of  both.  Sbahpeart, 

XO.  Pcp^p  ;  magnitictTit  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks.  f<  asts,and  such  jhe^vs^ 
wen  need  not  be  put  m  niinJ  or  thtm.      Bacvn, 
H.  Phautotn  ;  not  ie<i)ity. 

What  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  tborv; 
And  all  those  airy  sh.'.j'es  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bodies  oucc  DryJen, 

\%n  Hc'pn  cntative  nc^ion. 

Florio  was  so  ovenvlielmcd  with  happinciSr 
^[ui  he  could  not  make  a  reply;  but  expressed 
in  dumb  shoiv  thox^  sentiments  of  gratitude  that 
•fcre  too  bij  for  utterance.  AdJii<M. 

Sho'wbread  or  Si^^^^v BREAD,  n.  j. 
[^sbow  and  brta4^  Among  the  Jews, 
Ihty  thus  called  loaves  of  bread  that  the 
piie&t  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath- 
day  upon  the  golden  table,  which  was 
in  the  sanctum  before  the  Lord.  They 
lirere  covered  wilh  leaves  of  gold,  and 
vere  twelve  in  number,  representing  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  served 
them  up  hot,  and  at  the  same  time  tt)ok 
away  tiie  stale  ones,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  but  by  the  priest  alone.  This 
ofi'eting  was  accompanied  with  frankin- 
.  cense  and  salt.  Caimet. 

Set  upon  die  table  sbovthread  ^efore  me. 

£xodust 
SHCW^ER.  «.  s.  [scbfurfy  Dutch.] 
X.  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent, 
if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shotver  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.     Sbahp. 
The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  v.iiile  it  grew,  the 
driest ;  and  in  shozven  it  prospered  worst.  Bacan, 
t.  S'^orni  of  ?'^  Y  tiling  n-Jli'n:  thick 

I  '11  set  ihcc  m  a  ibcasr  of  gold,  and  hcil 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee.  Slaispeare, 

Give  me  a  storm ;  if  it  be  love, 
Like  Danae  in  the  golden  thoiver^ 
1  s  A  im  in  pleasure.  Careiv^ 

\Vith  sho%urt  of  stones  he  drives  them  far 
av.ay; 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.  Pope, 
5.  Any  very  liberal  di^tMbition. 
He  aid  myswlf 
Have  travell'd  in  the  great  jbiiver  of  your  gifts, 
And  sv.  eetly  felt  it.  ^baispeare. 

To  Sho'wL^.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  vret  or  dro^vn  with  rain. 

Serve  tKcy  as  a  flowVy  verge,  to  bind 
The  tl:.id  -kirt«  of  thit  same  \vat*ry  cloud. 
Lest  It  n^rin  dissolve, and  skoivi  t!ie  earth?  ilf;//. 

The  SI  n  moie  g'ad  ip;{  ress'd  Ms  beams, 
Thun  •!   fair  evening  cloi'd,  or  humid  bow, 
When  Gel  hnth  sboiJrd  tlie  earti).       M:/ton, 
1.  To  p<Hir  down. 

Ti  ci^ejlu'rd  by  nifjiirr  .V  5.enr-bratin5:f;lept; 
An',  m  'I'^'if  nalrc^'lin.b-.  rhe  Ho-.v'rj-'r.Kir 
iSicarrV  loies,  wiiich  vhc  rnoin  lepair'd.  -I///I. 
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3.  To  dl&tributc  or  scatter  with  great  & 
bcrality. 

After  this  ^tr  discharge,  all  civil  bonoars  hav- 
ing tbrtvereti  on  hira  before,  there  now  fell  out 
occasion  to  action.  IVttttn, 

Caesar's  favour,  , 
That  sbc'zv'rs  down  greatness  on  his  Criends,  will 

raise  me 
To  Rcmj's  first  honours.        «  jidditm* 

7n  bi: o'w  b k .  t».  u.  To  be  rainy. 
Sho'vvj  R-.  .  in/  .  Tf  om  ib<nver.'\  Rainy. 
A  h  lly  field,  where  the  stubble  is  standiofa 
set  on  tire  in  the  jb^wcrjf  season,  will  put  form 
iTuij'itrooms.  Baetn, 

Murianus  came  from  Anxur*s/A<»«/'ry  height, 
With  rjjgcd  rocks  and  stony  quarries  white. 
Seated  on  hiils.  AtidiiWm. 

I'he  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  fiiet 
From  west^Aard,  when  the  ^tnu'ry  winds  arise. 

Addiitmt 
Sho'wish.  adj,  [from  j/.ow.]     . 
I.  bplrndid  ;  ^^udy- 

The  escutcheons  of  the  company  are  jBorvhi^ 
and  will  look  magnificent.  Srvjft, 

1.  Ostentatious. 

Shown,  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  jho^w.^    ' 
Exhibif^ed. 
Mercy  sbo-wn  on  man  by  him  $educ*d.    MUt, 
S»(y\wv.  a^/i.  [from  jboiv.^  Ostentatious. 
Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  jolid  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  sboxvy  and  su- 
perhctaL  Addiiii, 

Sh  K  A  N  K .  The  preterit  of  shrink, 

1  he  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  siaevr 
which  shrank  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh. 

Genesu* 

To  Shred.  *v,  a.  pret.  shred,  [rcfieaban, 
Saxon.]  To  cut  into  small  pieces.  Cona- 
m»nly  used  of  cloth'or  herbs. 

It  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  sbredJings^ 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

Hi>ker. 
One  gathered  wild  gourds,  and  sbred  them. 

'2  JCinvj, 
'   Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  nc 

cries. 
And  sbreJ  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 

DrydgM» 
Shred,  n.  j,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  small  piece  cut  off. 

Gold,  grown  somewhat  churlish  by  recovering, 
is  made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  sbre.-^j  oC 
tanned  leather.  Bacon* 

The  mlehty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 
With  subtle  jb  tJs  a  tract  of  land. 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor.  Hudibrms, 

A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 
shreds  as  the  world  throws  away.  i'<tpe, 

%,  A  fragn^ent. 

They  said  they  were  an  hungry ;  sigh'd  fortk 
proverbs, 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  dogs  must 

eat; 
And  witli  these  shreds  they  vented  their  com- 
plainings. Sbakspteare* 
Shreds  of  wit  and  senseless  rhimes 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times.  Sxci/f, 
His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  h.ilf  a  dozen 
shreds  J  like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general 
topicks.                                                      Sii^i/t, 
SHREW,  ft'  3.  [schreyen,  German,  to  cla* 
mour.]  A  pttvish,  malignant,  clamour- 
ous, spiteful,  vexatious,  tuibultnt,  \ro- 
man.   It  apptars  in  Robtrf  o/GUuceslcr^ 
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that  this  word  signified  anciently  any 
ooc  perverse  or  obstinate  of  cither  sex. 
There  dede  of  hem  vor  hun^r  a  thousand  and 
mo, 
And  yat  nolde  the  scrrtvtn  to  none  yes  go. 

Rchcrt  of  (tJoucetter* 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all; 
For  wromeu  are  jtretvs  both  short  and  tall. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  thmv  than  she. 

Shakspearg* 

A  man  had  fot  a  jbretti  to  his  wift,,  ^nil  iliere 

•ou!d  be  no  ^vncr  :n  tie  hruu-e  for  iter,    f.*  E'tr, 

Her  5ril!o'v  cheeks  her  envious  miud  did  shew, 

And  cv't),  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shr.rL'.  Dr-jd. 

tvery  one  of  thf^ni,  -.vho  if  a  shrciv  in  domes- 

tkk  life,  is  now  become  a  «cold  in  pohtickf . 

Add'iion^ 
Sh  R  E  w  n.  ad^.  [contracted  from  sbrc^ived.^ 
I.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  mali- 
cious ;  troublesome ;  mischievous. 
Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  and  shr^vd., 
That  till  the  father  rids  his  iiands  of  her, 
Your  love  roust  live  a  maid.  ^hakspeare* 

t.  Maliciously  sly  ;  cunning  ;  more  arttul 
than  good 

It  was  a  tbrev^d saying  of  the  old  monk,  that 
two  kind  of  prisons  would  serve  for  all  offenders, 
■n  inquisition  and  a  bcdJam :  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into  the  lirst, 
as  being  a  desperate  heretick;  but  if  any  ir? an 
^ould  profess  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet 
allow-  himself  in  any  known  wickedne*^,  sucn  a 
•ne  should  be  put  into  bedlam.  TitLUon, 

^  A  spiteful  saying  gratities  so  many  little  pas* 
aions,  that  it  meets  with  a  good  reception ;  and 
the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shre-Md 
•atirist.  AdMion. 

Corruption  proceeds  from  «mployine  those 
i»hohave  the  cnaracter  of  tbrrwd  worlJiy  men, 
instead  of  such  as  have  had  a  Ubeial  educ.ttiun, 
and  trained  up  in  virtue.  Addison\ 

J.  Bad  ;  ill-betokening. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  I'dting  of  sin  in 
others,  but  by  first  practising  it  himself;  and 
consequently  we  may  take  it  for  a  jAr^ieJ  indi- 
cation and  sign,  whereby  to  judge  ot  those  who 
have  sinned  with  too  muca  caution  to  suffer 
the  world  to  charge  sins  directly  upon  their  cun* 
vertation.  :ioutb, 

4*  Painful;    pinclung;    dangerous;   mis* 
chievous. 

Every  of  this  number, 
That  have  endur'd  tbrrwd  ni^uts  and  days  wish 

us,  ■  / 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 

SLjhspean* 

When  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  servant,  he  fiud^ 

il  traitor  that  eats  his  bread,  ^nd  is  readier  to  do 

him  a  mischief,  and  a  shrtwd  turn,  than  an  open 

adversary.  ^outb» 

No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a 

body  a  ibrtiLd  turn.  L* EttraHgt^ 

Shkk'w  uuy.  adv.  [from  ihrefu.d%^ 

1.  Mischievously ;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  most  sbrtxodly  past  upon 

thee.  :\bahp(art. 

At  Oiiford,  his  youth,  and  want  of  txperience 

in  maritime  service,  bau  some .v hat  been  jArnorf-* 

h  touched ,  even  uefof^  the  siuiccs  of  popular  li* 

ocrty  weie  set  open.  fVoiton, 

••  Vcxa. tvusiy.     it  is  u^ed  coi.  m  )i.ty  vT 

riight  mi    hit't,  or  in  ironical »  xpr  --injn. 

*he  ob  tinate  and  schismatical  are  like   to 

^i'tk  tlicr.;-elves  shmidly  iw i,  lorsoon.,  ly  be- 

*n|  cut  oflfiom  tiiat  body  waica  uiey  caoose  not 

*o  6c  of;  Ktouttt, 
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This  last  allusion  rubb'd  upon  the  sore; 
Yet  seemM  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  sbrextHy 
pain'd.  Dry  den. 

3.  With  good  gness.  ^ 

Four  per  cent.  increase9*not  the  number  of 
lenders;  as  any  man  at  first  hearing  will  shrerpi» 
ly  suspect  it.  Loekf^ 

Shrf/wdness.  n.  s,  [from  jbnwd.] 
I.  Sly  cunning  j  archness. 

Her  garboiles,  which  not  wanted  sbnm'Jnm» 
of  policy  too,  did  y«3U  too  much  disquiet.    Si>akt* 
Tne  neighbours  roimd  admire  his  tbre^vdnns'^ 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  .Swjl^. 

1.  Mischievousncss;  petulance. 
Shre'wish. /7j/.  [from  j>&r<Mf.]     Havmf 
the  qualities  of  a  shiew  ;  froward ;  pe- 
tulantly clamorous. 

Angclo,  you  must  excuse  us; 
My  w  ile  is  thrt-witb  when  I  keep  not  houn. 

Shahpeanm 

Shre'wishly.  adv.  [from  shrewhJ^} 
Petulantly  ;    peevishly  ;    clamorously  ; 

frowardly. 

He  sneaks  very  sbrev/hbly ;  one  would  thidc 
his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Sbahpeart', 

Shre'wishness.  n.  s.  [from  shrc^uisb.'\ 
The  qu  ^lities  of  a  shrew;  frowardnessj 
petuhince ;  clamorousneas. 

I  have  no  gift  in  tbrrwitbnesty  » 

I  am  a  rigtit  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  nut  strike  me.  Shahptan^ 

Shre'wmouse.  «.  j.  [rcjieapa,  Saxon,J 
A  mouse  of  which  the  bite  is  gencrallf 
supposed  venomous,  and  to  which  vul- 
gar tradition  assigns  such  malignity,  that 
she  is  said  to  lame  the  foot  ov^r  whidi 
she  runs.  I  am  informed  that  all  these 
reports  are  calumnious,  and  that  her 
feet  and  teeth  are  equally  harmless  witk 
those  of  any  other  little  mouse.  Our 
ancestors  however  looked  on  her  with 
such  terrour,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
ha^e  given  her  name  to  a  scolding  wo- 
man, whom  for  her  venom  they  caU  a 

To  S H R I E K .  v. »,  [jJkrUgfr,  Danish  ;  scrk^ 
.   ciolarfi  Italian.]     To  cry  out  inarticu- 
lately with    anguifh    or   horrour;    t« 
scream. 
^  On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 

Sbriekitt^  his  baleful  note.  Fairy  Qutrm  , 

It  was  the  owl  that  sbruk*d,  the  fatal  Deknaa 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good-night.      Sbahp* 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd, 
I  'd  sbritk,  that  evei^your  ears  should  rift  t» 
hear  me.  SbakspearM* 

In  a  dreadful  dream 
I  saw  mv  lord  so  near  destruction. 
Then  ihrititd  myself  awake.  Denbsm* 

Hark!  peace! 
At  this  she  shriek* d  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
£cho'di»er  grief.  Drydau 

Wny  did  you  shriek  out  \  Drydeiu 

SHRl^  K.  n.  J.  \_4kriegi  Dutch  ;  scricuo^ 
Italian  ]  An  inarticulate  cry  of  anguish 
or  horrour. 

Una  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  sbnek*  and  groanings,  ofteq  toro  , 
Her  guiltless  garments,  and  her  golden  hair. 
For  J  It)  of  his  pain.  Fairy  Q'/eeit, 

I  u)ie  has  beeu  my  senses  would  have  cool'dy 
To  near  a  oif^iit  sbrick^zud  my  fell  of  half 
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WouW  at  a  disinal  treati^  rouse  and  fthr 

As  life  were  in  *t.  Sbakspe«re, 

The  corps  of  Almon  and  the  rest  are  shovrti; 
Shriehy  clamours»  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted 
to^VI^.  Drydtm. 

Shrift.  «.  /.  [rcfiipt,  Saxon.]  Confes- 
sion made  to  a  priest.    Out  of  use. 

Off  with 
Bcrnardine's  head :  I  *11  give  a  present  shrift^ 
And  will  advise  him  for  a  better  place.    Sbaksp* 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
1   il  watcK  him'tame,  and  talk  him  out: 
HiS  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrifL 

Shaktpeare, 
The  duke's  commands  were  absolute; 
Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  vour  thrifty 
And  be  yourself;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 

Rctwe, 

S  K  R  T  G  H  T,  for  ibrieked.  Spenser. 

SHRILL,  adj.  [A  word  supposed  to  be 
made  per  onomatopaiam^  in  imitation  of 
the  thing  expressed,  which  indeed  it 
images  very  happily]  Sounding  with 
a  piercing,  tremulous,  or  vibratoryi 
sound. 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 
them. 
And  fetch  /brill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Sbahpeare, 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  /^r/V/ sounding  throat 

Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakspeare, 

'     Look  up  a  height,  the  tbrilt  gorg'd  lark  so  far 

Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Sbaljpatre, 

Up  sprmgs  the  lark,  thrill  voic'd  and  loud. 

^bomson, 

?# Shrill,  v.  n.   [from  the  adjective] 
To  pierce  the  ear  with  sharp  and  quick 
tibratrms  of  sound. 
The  suu  of  uH  the  world  is  dim  and  dark; 
O  heavy  bcrse ! 
Break  we  otir  pipes  that  tbriird  as  loud  as  lark, 
O  careful  verse  !  Sfe/uer, 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  /^nV/ aloud 
Thei!*merry  musick  that  resound*  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd. 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.  Speni, 

A  sbrillifig  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high. 
And  unto  battle  bade  themselves  address.  SbaL 

Here  no  clarion's  tbrilling  note 
Xhe  muse':>  green  retreat  can  pierce ; 

The  grove,  ft-om  noisy  camps  remote. 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse. 

FentQti't  Odd  /o  L,ord  Gnoer, 
The  females  round. 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  tbrilling  sound. 

Pope, 
Shri'lly.  <i</i;.   [from  ji&nV/.]     With  a 
.    shrill  noise. 
Shri'llness.  rt.  J.  [from  sbriil,^    The 

quality  of  being  shrill. 
Shrimp.  ».  J.  [schrttmpey  a  wrinkle,  Get- 

man;  jrryw/^,  Danish.] 

I.  A  small  CI usta'  eons  vermiculated  fish. 

Of  shell-fish  there  are  wrinkles,   tbrimp^y 

crabs.  Caretv. 

Huwks  and  gulls  can  at  a  great  height  see  mice 

on  the  cxrth,  and  tfrimpt  in  the  waters.    Derb, 

i.  A  little  wrinkled  man ;    a  dwarf.    In 

contempt. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  sv^ch  terrour  in  his  enemies,  bbak. 
He  hath  found, 
Within  the  ground. 
At  last,  no shrinpy 
Wliei*  on  to  "imp 
His  jolly  club.  J^en  jfofitfit. 
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SnitrKi.  *r.  s.  [rcjim,  Saxon;  scrktium^ 
Lat.]  A  case  in  which  something  sa- 
cred is  reposited. 

You  living  pow'rs,  inclos'd  in  stately  shring 
Of  growing  trees;  you  rural  gods,  that  wield 
Your  scepters  here,  if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come,  which  troubled  soul  doth 
yield*  Sidney, 

All  the  world  come 
To  kiss  this  tbrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

Sbakspemre, 
Come  offer  at  my  tbrituy  and  I  will  helo  theo. 
Sbakspeare* 
They  often  plac'd  ,  • 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their /^r/iirj. 
Abominations !  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  profan'd.  Miltw, 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  her  tbrinc. 
He  thus  implor'd  her  pow'r.  Drjdtm, 

Ix>ver8  are  in  raoture  at  the  name  of  their 
fair  idol;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon 
that  tbrinct  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  ad- 
mitting a  blemish  therein.  JVatU, 
To  Shrink,  nj.  n.  preterit  /  shrunk^  or 
shrank ;  participle  shrunken*  [rcfuncan> 
Saxon.] 
I.  To  contract  itself  into  less  room  ;  td 
shrivel  5  to  be  drawn  together  by  some 
internal  power. 

But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  tbrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Sbalipeare, 

I  am  a  sci  i VoleU  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
U|)on  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  1  shrinl  up.  Sbaitpgare^ 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of 
a^hcs,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  room.  Bacon. 
IlI-weav'damhiti(>n,howmuch  art  thou /AriMji/ 
When  that  tliis  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound: 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
•   Is  room  enough.  Sbaktpemre, 

%.  To  with^aw  as  from  danger. 
The  noise  increases ; 
She  comes,  and  feeble  nature  now  T  find 
Sbrinkt  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

Dryden, 
Nature  stands  aghast; 
And  the  fair  light  wjiich  gilds  this  new-made  orb. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  tbritks  in.  Drydtn, 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind. 
That  thrinkt  and  shakes  with  ev'ry  ru^  ing  wind. 

Granville. 
All  fibres  have  a  contractile  power,  whereby 
they  shorten;  as  appears  if  a  fibre  be  cut  trans- 
versely, the  ends  tbrink,  and  make  the  .wound 
gape.  Arhytbn»t. 

Philosophy,  that  touch'd  the  heiv'ns  before, 
Sbrinkt  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more.  Pope, 

3.  To  express  fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by 
shrug^irjr,  or  contracting  the  boiiy. 

There  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it 
may  have  the  snew  of  some  difficulty  or  unplea- 
sant (Quality  annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof 
the  will  may  shrink  and  decline  it.  Hooktr., 

The  morning  cock  crcw  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanisb'd  from  our  sight.  Sbaktpeare. 

1  *ll  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.  Skaks. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  Jske  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  thrinkt  before  his  trcadmg.     inbahp, 

4.  To  fall  back  as  from  danger. 

Many  thrink^  which  at  the  first  would  dare. 
And  be  the  foremost  men  to  execute.      Du^  irL 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  arc  bold 
And  vent'rcus,  if  that  fail  rliem,  shrink  an  I  fear 
To  endure  exile,  ignominy,  btinds.  Mihon* 

If  a  man  accustoms  himj'»lf  to  slight  those  firsc 
motions  to  good,  orjj6n;ji;«rA-'pf  ^^comcienct 
Digitized  by  VjOOyii^ 
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^nm  f\i\,  conscienae  will  by  dtgreet  grow  dull 
ind  unconcerned.  StutA. 

The  sky  shrunk  apxmrd  with  unusual  dread, 
Aod  trembling  Tyber  div'd  beneath  his  bed. 

Drtden, 
The  gold-fraught  vessel,  which  mad  tempesu 
beat, 
He  sees  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat; 
And,  «  hen  from  far  the  tenth  wave  does  appear, 
Shrimls  up  in  silent  joy,  that  he  *s  not  there. 

DryJlat* 

The  fires  but  faintly  lickM  their  prey, 

Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  htve 

tbrmnk  away.  Dry  dot* 

Fall  on :  behold  a  noble  beast  tt  bay. 

And  the  vile  huntsmen  shrink,  Dryden, 

Inuring  children  to  suffer  some  pain,  vitnout 

thrifJttMg,  is  a  way  to  gain  Brmoess  and  cour3ge. 

Lockf, 

What  happier  natures  sbrirrk  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  innabitant  contends  is  right.       Po^, 

To  Shkis K.  V,  a,  participle  pass,  shrunk f 
sbrankt  or  sbrmkeh.  To  make  to  shrink. 
Not  in  use. 

O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Sbaktpfrt^ 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sa^  d,  a  world  too  wide 
For  bis  shrunk  shanks.  Shmks^ear*^ 

If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink 
the  necessity.  Taylor. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should 
thrink  the  com  in  measure.  Mortimtr, 

Shrink.  /?.  j;  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Corrugation  ;  contraction  into  less  com- 
pass. 

There  is  in  this  a  crack,  which  seems  a  shrink^ 

cc;  contraction  in  the  body  since  it  was  first 

formed.  Wood-ward, 

a.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or 

horrour. 

This  publick  death,  rec^iv'd  with  such  a  chear, 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink^  beWrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear.  Daniei, 

Shri'xker.  n.  J.  [from  shrink,^  He  who 

shrinks. 
Shri'valty.  ff.  J.  Corrupted  from  She- 
riffalty; which  see. 
T»  Shrive.  i».  a.  [rcjiijran,  Saxon.].  To 
he;ir  at  confession.     Not  in  ure. 

What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain  f 
Tour  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Shskspeart, 
He  shrives  this  woman, 
llse  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Sbaksptars, 
If  he  had  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the 
complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  sliould 
thrive  mc  than  wive  me.  Hhaksptart, 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  monies  poixe, 
A  laird  and  twenty-pence  prunouuc'd  with  noise, 
When  construed  but  for  a  plain  ytoman  go, 
^d  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so, 

CUaveland, 

To  Shri'vel.  T.m  [schromprUn^  Dutch.] 

To  contract  itself  into  wrinkles. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivtl  and  fold  up,  give  them 

drink.  Evelyn. 

If  she  smdled  to  the  freshest  nosegay,  it  would 

ikrivel  and  wither  as  it  h.id  been  bl^htcd. 

Arbuthn9t» 

ToShri'vel.  v.  a.    To  contract  into 
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He  bums  the  leaves,  the  scorching bla«t  invades 
The  lender  corn,  and  shrivel*  up  the  blades. 

Drydett, 
When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  ptay. 
And  shrivePd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay^ 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undaips  his  wat'ry  stores.  Dryden. 

Shri'ver.  n,  J.  [from  shrrve*']    A  coa- 
fessor.    Not  in  use. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift; 
When  he  was  made  a  shriver  \  was  for  shift. 

Shmktpetart. 

Shroud.  ;r.  /.  [rcjiub,  Saxoii] 
I.  A  shelter ;  a  cover. 

It  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  l«?ft  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  sbrcud,  the  universal 
bndlord.  Sbakspeare-, 

Bv  me  invested  with  a  veil  «f  cloiids. 
And  swaddled,  as  new-born,  in  sable  shrouds^ 
For  these  a  recepticle  I  designed.  Sandyr* 

The  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful 

locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to 

cherish 
Our  limbs  benumbM.  J4iiimu 

%.  The  dress  of  the  dead ;  a  windingshect. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow; 
Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screecliing  loud. 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  Shakspi^rtm 

They  drop  apace ;  hy  nature  scmie  decay. 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud,  Ttmt^, 
3.  The  saiUropes.    It  seems  to  be  takca 
sometimes  for  the  sails. 

I  turned  back  to  the  mast  of  the  ship;  there  f 
found  my  sword  among  some  of  the  shrouds. 

Sidney. 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  shouM 

sail 
Are  turned  to  one  little  hair.  Shahpeart* 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  tho*  shrouds  and  uckle  torn. 

MikfU 

The  flaming  shrouds  so  dreadful  did  appear. 
All  judg'd  a  wreck  could  no  proportion  bear. 

Drydm^ 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o*er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
Thatseem'd  but  sephyrsto  the  crowd  beneath. 

Fope. 

To  Shroud,  v./i.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  shelter ;  to  cover  from  danger  as  an 
acent. 
Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safelv  shroud. 

fairy  Queen. 

He  got  himself  to  Mege,  in  hope  to  soroui 

himself  until  such  time  as  the  rage  of  the  pso- 

ple  was  appeased.  Knollei* 

The  governors  of  Corfu  caused  the  suburbs 

to  be  plucked  down,  for  fear  that  the  Turks, 

sbrsudtn^  themselves  in  tiicm,  should  with  mort 

case  besiege  the  town.  ,  Knolles* 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit  with  this  ira* 

mediate  avowed  aspect  uiH)n  their  religion,  ther* 

are  others  'vhich  slily  shroud  thems«*lves  under 

the  skirt  of  ir^  mantle.  Detuy  of  Piety* 

a.  T)  sh/ilcras  the  thing  ccveriu.'^. 

OnG  of  thes J  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones, 
may  shroud  io\xt  hundred  horsemen.      SMltigb, 
3.  To  dicss  for  the  jjravc. 
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Tf  T  dW'before  thw,  shroud  m* 
In  one  of  these  same  ?heets.  SBais^are, 

The  ancient  Hgyntian  mummies  \rerc  ihrouJed 
fe  a  number  of  ^olds  of  linen ,~besmeaced  vrith 
gums,  Kke  sercdoth.  Baetn, 

Whoever  comes  to  sbtoud  me,  do  not  harm 
That  subtile  wreath  of  b air  about  mine  arm. 

4.  To  clothe ;  to  dress. 

5,  To  cover  or  conceal. 

That  same  evening,  when  all  sbroudid  were 
In  careless  sleep,  all,  without  care  or  fear. 
They  fell  upon  the  flock.  Spfnm-, 

Under  thia  thick-grown  brake  we  *11  shroud 
oiurselves, 
9^  through  this  land  aoon  the  deer  will  corner 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  ou<  stand. 
Culling  the  principal.  Sbai  ipeart^ 

Moon,  slip  behind  some  cbud:  some  tempest 
rise, 
And  bk>w  out  all  the  surs  that  light  the  skies. 
To  shroud  my  shame.  Dr'^dem, 

Thither  tl^  loud  tumultuous  windf  resort,  . 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist*rous  court. 
That  in  thick  sluw'rsher  rocky  summit  shrouds^ 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clnnHs. 

AiidlSOM, 

C.  T<>  defend ;  to  protect. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  sbroud 
The  hope  of  Rome,  and>sav*d  him  in  a  cload. 
^^  IValUr, 

S^ft  Shroud.  V.  Jf.   To  harbour  ;  to  take 
diclter. 

If  your  strsy  attendants  be  yet  lodg*d 
Olr  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake.  .  Milton » 

S  M  R  o^ V  E  T I D  E  ^  7  ff. ,/.    [f rom  shrO'Vf^ 

SHROVEtu'ESDAY.)  the  preterit  of 
jZ/rsov.}  The  tinjc  of  confession  ;  the 
day  before  Ashwednesday  or  Lent,  on 
vhich  anciently  they  went  to  confes- 
sion. 
At  sbfometide  to  shroving.  luster, 

-    Sbrub.  a.  i.  [rcpibbc,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  bush  ;  a  sn^all  tree. 

Trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or 
Vidy,  aniTthen  at  a  good  distance  Irom  the  earth 
spread  into  branches;  thus  gooseberries  and  cur- 
Bancs  are  shrubs^  oaks  and  cherries  are  trees. 

/"  Locke* 

He  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 

C^er'd  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's 

light.  Fa'try  Quc^n, 

The  humble  tbrmb  and  bush  with  fiizzled  h^ir. 

Milton* 

Att  might  have  as  well  been  brushwood  and 

Jbwuhs*  Mure, 

Comedy  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  in 

k(w  subjects;  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  sh  ub 

belonging  to  the  species  of  cedar.  Drydest. 

I  *ve  liv'd 
Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.  Addison, 

n.  [a  cant  word.]  Spirit,  acid,  and  sugar, 

'mixed* 
Shru'bby.  adj.  [from  shrub,'] 
1,  Resembling  a  shrub- 

Plants  appearing  weathered,  shrubby,  and  curl- 
ed, are  the  effects  Of  immoderate  wet.  Mortimtr, 
1,  Full  of  shrubs  ;  bushy. 
Gentle  villager. 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 
Due  west  it  rises  from  the  shrubby  point.  Miit, 
3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 
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On  ttat  doud-piercing  hill       • 
^linlimm«jn,  the  goats  tneir  shrubby  browz* 
Gnaw  pendent.  Pbdlfst 

Shruff.  n.  J,  Dross ;  the  refuse  of  metal 
tried  by  the  fire.  />'>^ 

To  Shkug.  t'.  ft.  Iscbncken,  Dutch.  W 
tremble.]  To  express  horrour  or  dissa- 
tisfaction by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or 
whole  body. 

Like  a  fearful  deer  that  looks  most  about  when 
he  comes  to  the  best  feed,  with  a  shru^^ing  kind 
of  tremor  through  all  her  principal  pans,  she 
gave  these  wordsl  Sidney* 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretif 
kind  of  sbruz^ng  come  over  her  body,  like  the 
tw'mkling  ofthe  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars. 

Sidney, 
Be  quick,  thou  wert  best 
To  answer  other  "business ;  sbrugg'st  thou  ma- 
lice ?  Sbakfpeare, 
He  grins,  smacks,  shru^s^  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures. 
As  *preniices  or  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yot  dare  not  go.  Donni* 

I'l-.cy  grm,  they  sbrugy 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 

Sxvift* 

To  Shrug.  I'./T.  To  contract  or  draw  up. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  se- 

CMities.  Addison, 

He  ffrij:^:^H  his  sturdy  hack. 
As  if  lie  leh  his  shjulders'ake.  Hudihras, 

SHRt'G.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  motion 
of  the  shouklers  usually  expressing  dis* 
like  or  aversion. 

Aid  y^t  tiicy  ramble  not  to  learn  the  n^ade, 
How  to  be  drcii,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad, 
Tonrturukuowing  in  the  Spanish  shrug,  CUavtk 

As  ^ixiaiards  talk  in  dialogues 
Of  liendi  ami  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs,  Hudib* 

Put  on  the  criiick's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Wili^.tljc  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  .hru^y  a  scornful  smile, 
Wicli  o.in'^iou  iis*d,  may  serve  a  while.    ^  Stcip, 

A  ihiri,  v.irli  mystick  s/.'rug  and  winking  eye. 
Suspects  iiim  for  a  dervise  and  a. spy.        Harie, 

Shrunk.-*  The  preterit  and  part,  passive 
of  shrink. 

Leaving  the  two  friends  alone,  T  sbrunl  asid« 

to  the  banqueting-house,  where  the  picturei 

were.  Sidney. 

The  wicked  shrunl  for  fear  of  him,  and  all  the 

woikers  of  iniquity  were  troubled.  1  Mtccabus. 

Shru'nken.  The  part,  passive  of  jj&ri/.i. 
She  weighing  the  decaying  plight. 
And  shrunken  sinews,  of  her  chosen  knight. 
Would  not  awhile  her  forward  course  pursue. 

Fairy  Q^ueen* 

If  there^were  taken  out  of  men's  mmds  vain 

opinions,  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  numbtr 

of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  fuU  of  melancholy. 

To  Shv'dder.  'v,a.  [scbuddren^  Dutch.] 
To  quake  with  fear,  or  with  aversion. 

All  the  other  pas^ons  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  cmbrac*d  despaifj 
And  ihudifring  fear.  Sbaks/^re* 

The  fright  was  general;  but  the  female  band 
With  horror  sbudtTring  on  a  heap  tliey  run. 

Dsydem^ 
I  love — ahs !  I  shudder  dt  the  name, 
My  blood  runs  backwiud,  and  my  fauU'ring 

tonjue 
Sticks  at  the  toundt  Smhi^ 
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Cffsar  win  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  ut-^ 
ttrV, 
And  shudder  io  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Addisw* 
TaShu'fple.  'v^a.  [rypeling,  Saxon,  a 

bustle,  a  tumult.] 
I.  1  o  throw  into  disorder ;   to   agitate 
tumult uously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes 
the  place  of  another ;  to  confuse ;  to 
throw  together  tumultuously. 

When  the  heavens  tbuff!e  all  in  one. 

The  toirid  with  the  frozen  xone, 

I'hen,  sybil,  thou  and  I  will  greet.     CUavHand. 

From  a  new  slujjiirg  and  disposition  of  the 

component  particles  ofa  body,  might  not  nature 

compose  a  body  dissoluble  in  watpr?  Boyie, 

In  most  thines  good  and  evil  he  tbuffed^  and 

thrust  up  together  in  a  confused  heap ;  and  it  is 

ikudy  which  must  draw  them  forth  and  range 

them.  South. 

WTien  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  Up  or 

pitcher,  what  reason  can  a  man  have  to  presume 

that  he  shall  draw  a  uhite  stone' rather  than  a 

black?  South. 

A  glimpse  of  moonshine  sheathM  with  red, 
A  ibuffleJ,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  thro'  the  clouds  and  shuu  again. 

Dryden, 
Children  should  not  lose  the  consideration  of 
human  nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward  con- 
ditions. The  hiore  they  have,  the  better  hu- 
moured they  should  be  taught  to  be.  Locke, 
We  shall  in  vain,  shuffling  the  little  money  we 
have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to 
prevent  our  wants ;  d«cay  of  trade  will  quickly 
waste  all  the  remainder.  LocMe. 

These  vapours  soon,  miraculous  event! 
ShuJJed  by  chance,  and  mixt  by  accident.  Blaekm. 

iibujfflcJ  and  entangled  in  their  race, 
They  clasp  each  other.  Biacimore. 

He  has  shuffled  the  two  ends  of  the  sentence 
together,  andi  hy  taking  out  the  middle,  m.ikes 
it  speak  just  as  he  would  have  it.  Atterbury, 
*  r  is  not  strange  that  such  a  one  should  be- 
Deve,  that  things  were  blindly  shuffled  and  hurl- 
ed about  in  the  world;  that  the  elements  were  at 
constant  strife  with  each  other.  fVood^vard, 
a.  To  change  the  position  of  cards  with 
respect  to  t-ach  other. 

'1  he  motions  oisLuJfiing  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light.  Bacon, 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn. 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuJJhJ  them.         Prior, 

3.  To  remove,  or  introduce,  with  some 
artificial  or  fraudulent  tumult. 

Her  mother, 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  sbuj/le  her  away.  Sbahsp, 
It  wa«  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled 
into  the  papers  that  \vt:re  seised.  VryJen. 

4.  ro  Sh  t  F^L  t  o/T.  To  get  rid  of. 

In  that  sleep  of  ^eath,  w  lut  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  Om  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.  Sbakspeart, 

1  can  no  ether  answer  make,  but  thanks ; 
And  oft  good  turns 

Are  shuffled  off  \wiih  such  uncurrent  pay.    Shah, 
If  any  thing  hits,  we  take  it  to  ourselveJ ;  if  it 
miscarries,  we  shuffle  it  off  10  our  neighbours. 

V  Estrange, 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing, 

he  persist  to  sbvffie  it  £^with  a  falsehood,  he 

must  be  chastised.  Locke, 

5.  To  SHu'FFLfc  «^,    To  form  tumultu- 
ously  or  fraudulently. 

They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  conj^nt  them 
Wfore  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to 
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tbuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  ezaminatioo, 

Krfthout  trial  of  jury.  Baeom. 

Htthujicdupa  peace  with  the  cedar,  in  which 

the  Bumelians  were  excluded.  .  HoiueU 

ToShu'pfle.  *v.n, 

I.  To  throw  the  cards  into  atiew  order. 
A  shar)>eT  both  shuffles  and  cuts.  VEstrange. 
Cards  we  play 
A  round  or  two ;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  padc ;  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving 
Who  cuts  or  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leavmg. 

GrafruUffm 

a.  To  play  mean  tricks  ;  to  practise  fraud  ; 
to  evade  fair  questions 

I  myself,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 

hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 

am  fain  to  shufffe,  Sh.ikspeare» 

I  have  nought  to  do  with  that  shuffling  sect, 

that  doubt  eternally,  and  question  all  things. 

GlanvilU. 

The  crab  advised  his  companion  to  give  over 

tbffling  and  doubling,  and  practise  good  faith. 

VEstrangt, 

To  these  arguments,  concerning  the  novelty  of 

the  earth,  there  are  some  shuffling  excuses  made. 

Burnet, 
If  a  steward  be  suffered  to  run  on  without 
bringing  him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  for- 
bearance will  teach  him  to  thuffU^  and  strongly 
tempt  him  to  be  a  cheat.  South, 

Tnough  he  durst  not  directly  break  his  ap« 
^  poiitf  ment,  he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse. 

Arhuthmt, 

3.  To  struggle ;  to  shift. 
Your  life,  good  master, 

'Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Sbakspeare, 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
Mmcing  poetry, 

T  is  like  the  forc'd  %z\x , of  di  shuffling  nag.  Sbais, 
Shl'ffie.  n,  J,  [from  the  verb.] 
I,  The  act  of  disordering  things,  or  mak- 
ing them  take  confusedly  the  place  of 
each  other. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  contentment, 
to  believe  that  all  things  were  a£  first  created, 
and  are  continually  disposed,  for  the  best,  thaa 
that  the  whole  universe  is  mere  bungling,  no- 
thing fffl'Cted  for  any  purpose,  but  all  ill-favour- 
cdK  cobbled  and  jumbled  together,  by  the  un- 
guided  agiutioii  and  ladt  shuffles  of  matter  f 

Bentley, 

4.  A  trick  ;  an  artifice. 

The  giftj  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and 
shuffles.  U  Estrange, 

Shl'fflecap.  n.j.  {^shuffU  2iXi^  cap.'\    A 

play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shuffle'' 

tap,  and  all-fours.  Arbuttnot, 

Sh  u 'f  h  L 1 1< .  «.  J.  [from  sbuffU.'\    He  who 

plays  tricks  or  shuffles. 
S  H  u' t  F  L I N  G  L  Y .  adv.  Lfrom  shuJUcI  With 
an  irregular  gait. 

t  may  go  shuffAngly^  for  I  was  never  before 
walked  in  tranimols ;  yet  I  shall  drudeeand  moil 
at  constancy,  till  1  have  worn  off*  the  hitching  in 
my  pnce.  Dryden, 

To  Shun.  a».  fl.  [aj"cunian,  Saxon.J  To 
avoid  ;  to  decline ;  to  endeavour  to 
escape  ;  to  eschew. 

Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teachedi 
Christ  to  shun  it.  Hooker* 

TTie  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build. 
Her  humble  oest  hts  silent  in  the  field.  Waller, 

Birds  and  beast&can  fly  their  foe: 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet /^tf/mVhim  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks.  Dry, 
L 
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'  Cato  wiJl  train  thee  op  to  gre«C 
And  virtuous  deeds:  (io  but  observe  him  vefl. 
Thou  It  sbm  misfortunes,  or  thou  *k  leisrn  to 
bear  them.  Ad^on, 

Shl'n  less.  tf^.  [from  sJbun.']  Inevitable  ; 
uaavoklable. 

Alone  be  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With /£«Bi/M«  destiny.    •  Shahfean, 

ft  Shut.  v.  ^ .  prct.  I  ibutf  part.  pass. 
shut,  [rcxtran,  Saxon ;  scbutten,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  dose  so  a5  to  prohibit  ingress  or 
rccrress ;  to  make  not  open. 
Kings  shall  .;£«/ their  mouths  at  him.    Latah. 
To  a  strong  tower  fled  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men, znd^hMi  it  to  them, and  gat  them  upto  the 

^Ve  see  more  exquisif ely  with  one  eye  Ufui 
than  with  both  open ;  for  that  the  spirits  visual 
unite  more,  and  become  stronger.  Mae<m, 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
ExceU*d  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton, 
%,  To  inclose;  to  confine. 

Before  fiiith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 

shut  up  unto  the  £utb,  which  should  afterwards 

be  revealed.  Galaiians. 

They  went  in,  male  and  female  of  all  flesh ; 

and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  Genuis, 

3.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  ?  Miiton, 

4.  To  exclude. 

On  varions  seas  hot  only  lost, 
But  tbut  from  ev'ry  shore,  and  barr*d  from  ev'ry 
coast.  Dryden, 

5.  To  contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded- 

Harden  not  tfiy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand 
from  thy  poor  brother.  Deuteronomy, 

4.  To  Shut  out.  To  exclude;  to  deny 
admission  to. 

Beat  in  the  reed. 
The jttster  jrou  drive  it  to  tbyt  off'tht  rain.  Tusser. 

In  such  a  night 
To  skwt  me  out/  pour  on,  1  will  endure.  Shtitsb. 
Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  tbut  out.  Milt, 
He,  in  his  walls  confln'd, 
Sbmt  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divin*d. 

Dryden. 

Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 

earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects, 

that  it  shut*  out  all  other  thoughts.  Locke, 

7.  To  Shut  up.  To  close  ;  to  make  im- 
pervious; to  make  impassable,  or  ini- 
possible  to  be  entered  or  quitted.  Up  is 
fsdmetimcs  little  more  th^n  emphaticai^ 

Woe  unto  you  Kribes!  for  you  shut  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men.  Matthnv. 

Dangerous  rocks  shttt  1/^  the  passage.  Raleigh, 
^What  barbarous  customs! 
Shut  up  a  desart  shore  to  drew  ning  men, 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  agcn.       Dryden, 
His  mother  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the 
house,  in  which  her  husband  or  son  had  died. 

Addhon, 

8.  To  Shut  1^.  To  confine  ;  to  inclose  ; 
to  imprison.  . 

Thou  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities;  and 
not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

Psalms* 

A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness,  are  trifles,  when 
we  consider  whole  families  put  to  the  sword, 
wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons.  Addison, 

LucuUus,  with  a  great  fleet,  shut  up  Mithri- 
dates  in  Pitany.  Arbutbnot* 

9.  To  Shut  tip.  To  conclude. 
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The  khig  's  a>-bed; 

He  is  shut  up  in  measureless  content.     Sbahp» 

Although  he  was  patiently  heard  as  he  dtfu« 

▼ered  his  embassage,  yet,  in  the  shutting  up  of 

all,  he  received  no  more  but  an  insolent  answer. 

KnolUsm 
To  leave  you  blest,  I  would  be  more  accurst      . 
Than  death  can  make  me ;  for  death  ends  our 

woes. 
And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 

Dryden. 
When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  uf^  the  slave  will 
be  above  his  master.if  he  has  acted  better.  Collier. 
To  Shut.  *v.  n.  To  be  closed ;  to  close  it- 
self: AStJ?owers  open  in  the  daj^  and  shut 
at  night. 
Shut,  participial  adjecti'vi.   Rid ;  clear ; 
free. 

We  must  not  pray  in  one  breath  to  find  a 
thief,  and  in  the  next  to  get  jj^v/of  hipn.  VEstr, 

Shl»t.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Close;  at:t  of  shutting. 

T  sought  him  round  his  palace,  made  enquiry 
Of  all  the  slaves :  but  had  for  answer, 
I'hat  since  the  shut  Qi  evening  none  had  seen 
him.  Dryden. 

%,  Small  door  or  cover. 

The  wind-^un  is  charged  by  the  forcible  com* 
pression  of  air;  the  imprisoned  air  serving,  by 
the  help  of  Uttle  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  the 
venu  by  which  it  was  admitted.  1Viikins» 

In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one  third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the/^«^ 
of  a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  prism.  '  Newton. 
There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
animal's  ears,  that  any  loud  noise  might  awaken 
it.  Jiay. 

Shu'tter.  n.  s.  [from  shut,'] 
I.  One  that  shuts. 
%.  A  cover ;  a  door 

The  wealthy. 
In  lofty  litters  home,  can  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease ;  the  shutters  make  it  n^t.  Dry. 
Shu'ttle.  «.  J.  IscbietipoeUi  Dut.  skutui^ 
Islandick.]  The  instrument  with  which 
the  weaver  shoots  the  cross  threads. 
I  know  life  is  a  shuttle.  Shahpeare. 

Like  shuttles  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 
Mv  feather'd  hours.  S^tdys. 

What  curious  loom  does  chance  by  ev'niiis 
soread ! 
With  wnat  fine  shuttle  weave  the  virgin's  thread. 
Which  like  the  spider's  net  hangs  o*er  the  mead ! 

Blatimore. 

Shu'ttlecock.  n.  s.  [See  Shittle. 
COCK.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
and  beaten  backward  and  forward. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  misseeming  manly  wit. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

SHY.  cdj,  [scbovffy  Dutch  ;  schifi^  Ital.l 
I.  ReFcrved;    not  familiar;   not  fhfe  of 
behaviour. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  obligVl, 
And  still  more  loth  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  Southern, 
What  makes  vou  so  shy,  my  good  friend  f 
There  *s  nobody  loves  you  iJetter  than  LArbuth. 
%.  Cautious;  wary;  chary. 

I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  Tiquon 

in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  noyle. 

We  are  not  shy  of  assent  to  celestial  informa* 

tions,  because  they  were  hid  from  ages.   Glanv* 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  w^  very  shy  of  using  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about*        Hudibru* 
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J.  Keeping  at  a  distance ;  unwitling  to 
approach. 

A  tbs  fellow  was  the  duke ;  and,  I  belieye,  I 
know  the  cause  of*his  withdrawing.  Shakspeare, 
Sbe  u  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  pos- 
ture, and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her 
hands.  Addhon, 

But  when  we  come  to  seiae  th*  iffvitine  prey, 
Like  a  sby  ghost,  it  vanishes  away.  Norris, 

4-  Suspicious ;  jealous ;  unwilling  to  suf- 
fer near  acquaintance. 

The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  turned  to  a 
stinking  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  sh%  to 
come  near  her.  ArbuibnoU 

The  horses  of  the  army,  having  been  daily  led 
before  me,  were  no  longer  xbyy  but  would  come 
up  to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Stvift, 
Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy 
of  their  successors;  and  there  may  be  supposed 
in  queens  regnant  a  little  proportion  of  tender- 
ness that  way  more  than  in  kings.  JVstUm, 

Si'B  I L  A  NT .  adj,  {sihilans^  Lat.]    Hissing. 

h  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 

other  pair  of  lisping  and  iibilant  letters.  Haldtr, 

Sibil  a't  ion.  ».  j.  [from  sibiloy  Lat. ]    A 

hissing  sound. 

Meuls,  quenched  in  water,  %ivtisibi/athm  or 
hiss'mg  sound.  ^  Bacon, 

A  pipe,  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  mak- 
eA  a  more  solemn  sound  than  if  the  pipe  were 
dry;  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree  of  jtiiLtion  or 
purling.  Bacon, 

Si'CAMORE.  ft.  J.   Ijtcamofytjf  Lat.]    A 
tr<fe. 

Of  trees  you  have  the  palm,  olive,  and  /wa- 
wert,  Peacbam, 

To  SrCCATE.  v,  a.  isicco,  Lat.]     To 

dry. 
Sicca'tion.  If.  j.  [from  ikcate,']    The 

act  of  drying. 
Sicci'Ficic.  aJJ.  [siccus  znd  Jk>f  Latin.] 

Causing  dryness. 
Sl'cciTY.  «. /.  [siceiiCyVr.  jiccitas,  from 
siccus,  Lat.]      Dryness  ;  aridity ;  want 
of  moisture. 

That  whicli  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  uccity  will 

suffer  coUiquaiion  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as 

salt  and  sugar.  Brown, 

The  reason  some  attempt  to  make  out  from 

the  siceity  and  driness  of  its  flesh.  Brown. 

In  application  of  medicaments,  consider  what 

degree  of  heat  and  siccity  is  proper.      fVisetnan. 

8ict.  n.  s.  IsiXf  Fr.]    The  number  six  at 

dice. 

My  study  was  tp  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sieej 
To  shuD  ames-ace,  that  swept  my  stakes  away. 

Dryd^n. 

SiCH.  adj.  Such.     See  St;cH. 

I  thought  the  soul  would  have  made  roe  rich; 
But  new  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sicb  ; 
For  either  the  shepherds  been  idle  and  still. 
And  led  of  their  sheep  what  they  will.  Sftnter, 
SICK.tf^y.  [j-eoc,Sax. /«rfi,  Dutch.] 
I.  Afflicted  with  disease :  with  ^before 
the  disease. 

•T  is  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  aiti  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Sbakspeare, 
In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  this  news. 
That  wottW,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  /»Vi, 
Being  jiekf  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Sbakspeare, 
Cascius,  I  am  sitk  c^taioy  grielt .  Bbakspeare» 
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Where  's  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease. 
To  see  his«country  tick  of  Pym*s  disease  ?  CltavtL 

Despair 
Tended  the  tick,  busiest  from  couch  to  Couch. 

A  spark  of  the  man-killing  trade  fell  sick. 

Drydea. 

Viflfit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comfortinK  them 

by  some  seasonable  assistance.  Nelson, 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a 

man's  life,  than  the  dbparity  we  often  find  in 

him  sick  and  well.  Poptn 

a.  Djsortlered  in  the  organs  of  digestion » 

ill  in  the  stomach. 

3.  Corrupted. 

What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allowM:  what  worst,  as  ofc 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  Sbahptartm 

4.  Disgusted. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  oPmilitary  men: 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  o/^happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  wnich  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Sbaksptarr. 

He  was  not  so  sick  o/*hi9  master  as  ^  his  work. 
t/EstrcM^em 
Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days. 
Now  sick  alike  oftnyy  and  ^praise  ?         Pope* 
Ta  Sick,  v,  n-  [from  the  noun.]    To 
sicken ;  to  take  a  disease.    Not  in  use. 

A  little  time  before 
Our  great  grandsire  Edward  ^iciVand  died. 

Sbahpeartk 
To  Si'cKEN.  v,  a.  [from  5/Vi.] 
I.  To  make  sick  ;  to  disease. 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream^ 
one  breath. 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  /tfiMthat  to  death  f 

PriT» 
a.  To  weaken ;  (o  impair. 

Kinsmen  ^  mine  have 
By  this  so  sitkend  their  esutes,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.         Sbaksdeare* 
To  Si'CKEN.  nj.n, 

I.  To  grow  sick  ;  to  fall  into  disease. 

I  know  the  more  one  sicksnj,  the  worse  he  is. 

r«.     .    .        .  Sbakspeart, 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  iail,  and  thot« 

that  attended,  sickened  upon  it  aad  died.    Bacom, 

Merely  to  drive  away  the  time,  he  *icken*d. 
Fainted,  and  died  \tioit  would  with  ale  be  quic]t« 
*n'd.  '  MiJtom, 

a.  To  be  satiated  ;  to  be  filled  to  disgust. 
Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germios  tumble  all  together, 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sickgm,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  yon.  SbaJhpeart. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  or  disordered,  with 
abhorrence. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the 
^     «'ghf-  Dryden. 

4.  To  grow  weak ;    to  decay ;    to  lan- 
guish. 

Ply'd  diick  and  close,  as  when  the  fight  begun. 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away : 

So  sicken  waining  moons  too  near  the  sun. 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

Dryden, 

Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  dimk  ; 

All  pleasures  *wiw,  and  all  glories  sink.      Pope, 

Si'c  KER.  adj,  [siccry  Welsh  ;  sehr,  Dut.) 

fure;  certain;  firm.    Obsolete. 
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But  tome  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar, 
toatent  with  Uttlc,  in  condition  tkhr. 

Hubh$rds  laif* 

Si'c  K  ER. adv.  Surely  ;  certainly.    Obso- 
lete. .  ,       ,      ,     J 
SUhr  thou  *s  hut  a  laey  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  su  uik. 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 

To  Weer  mtnc'eyes  dost  think.  ^''"f* 

SI'CKLE.  ».  i.  tricol,  Sax.  sickef,  Dutch, 

from  stca/fy  or  sicuia,  Lat.]    The  hook 

with  which   corn  is  cut;  a  rcaping- 

God's  harvest  is  even  ready  for  the  si4h.  and 
all  the  fields  yellow  long  ago.  ^f>easer. 

Time  should  never, 
In  life  or  dealh,  their  fortunes  sever; 
But  whh  his  rusty  sidh  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow  "'t^^^'' 

When  corn  has  oucc  felt  the  stckUt  »t  »ws  no 
more  benefit  from  the  sunshmc.  i^wtb. 

O'er  wh^n  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of 
down,  .  -.     , 

Till  with  his  sUent  ^UkU  they  are  mown.  JJry^ 
Si'cKOEMAN.  >  «.  s.  Ifrom  j/Vi/r.J  A 
Si'CKLER.        $     reaper. 

You  sunburnt  tUkUmen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  n^erry. 

obakipearc* 
Their  ticklers  reap  the  corn  another  sowj^^  ^^ 

Si'c  KLIN  ESS.  «.  s.  [from  j/V/t/r.]     Dispo- 
Bition  to  sickness ;  habitual  disease. 

Impute 

HU  words  to  wayward  sickliness  and  age.  Sbaks, 

Next  compare  the «V-t//^^i^,  healthtulness,and 

fruitfulness,  of  the  seveial  years.  UraunU 

Si'cKLY.    adv.    [from    sick.'^i      Not    in 

We  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  ^is  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect.      iibaksptare. 
Si'CKLY.u^;'.  [from^/fi.] 
1.  Not  healthy  ;   not  sound  \  not  well ; 
somewhat  disordered. 

I  *m  fall'n  out  with  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit  ^ 
For  the  sound  man.       .,  ,     ,    ^  ,  Shakspear,, 

Bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  looks  weU; 
For  he  went //Vi/j  forth.  ^/^*./^-r. 

Apleasing  cordial,  BuCkiHgnam, 
sthv  "   '       ' 


Is  this  thv  vo^v  onto  my  snhly  heart.        A^a^i/>. 
Time  iemsnot  now  teneath  his  years  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop. 

Jjryatfi* 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are 

worth,  lot  us  ask  one  that  is  sickly,  or  m  pam, 

and  we  have  the  price.  i^rnv. 

There  affectation,  with  a  /ic^/y  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  ruses  ofeightecn, 
Practij^'d  to  Usp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride.  Pope, 

When  on  my  sM  couoh  I  lay, 
Impatient  both  of  niglit  and  day. 
Then  Stella  ran  to  my  rcUcf.  ^wy'* 

Your  bodies  are  not  onlypoor  and  pending. 
Uke  your  clothes;  but  like  infected  clothes,  till 
vou  with  aU  diseases  and  distempers,  which  op- 
,    Pss  the  soul  with  sickly  appeutes,  and^am 
cravings.  ,      ,  -j  •  * 

a.  Faint ;  tveak ;  languid.       . 

The  moon  crows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day, 
And  early  coc\s  liave  summon  d  me  ^^^^^^^ 

To  animate  the  doubtful  fight, 
Namur  in  vain  expects  that  ray ; 

lu  vain  France  hopes  the  stckly  light  , 

^       SbouM  shine  near  WiUiam's  fuller  day.   Pmr. 
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T^Si'cKLY.  v.  a.  [from  the  adiccti^.l 
To  make  diseased ;  to  taint  with  the 
hue  of  disease.    Not  in  u»e. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicUUio'tx  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

obakspe^rt* 

Sj'cKNESs.  n.  s.  [from  sick.'] 
».  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickiuss  of  the  kmg. 
As  loth  to  lose  him.  Sbahpcare. 

a.  Disease ;  malady.  ,      r  ui  j 

My  people  are  with  sickaess  mudi  enfeebletl. 
My  numbers  lessen'd.  Sbakspearit 

Himself  took  our  mfirmiues,  and  bare  our  y.-t- 
MattbHv, 
When  1  say  everv  sichtess  has  a  tendency  to 
death.  I  mean  every  individual  sickness  as  well  as 
every  kind.  .    ,        ^''**'\ 

Trust  not  too  mudi  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those  age  or  sickmss  soon  or  late  disaritis.  Pope, 
3.  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 
SIDE,  n,  J.  [ribe.  Sax.  sijde,  Dutch.] 
I.  The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the 

When  two  boars  with  rankUng  malice  meet. 
Their  eery  sides  fresh  bleeding  herccly  fret. 

®  '       Fairy  (XuecM. 

Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.  Tocmton, 

%.  Any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any 

other  part.  .  ,.    t.  u  •     v 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  stdes^ 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Exodus, 

The  force  of  diese  outward  streams  might 
well  enou'^h  serve  for  the  turning  of  the  screw, 
if  it  were  so  that  both  its  sides  would  equipon- 
derate. ^"^^"'^ 

3.  The  right  or  left. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  stde 

Sat,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 

In  flow*r  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride    DrydtK, 

4.  Margin ;  edge  ;  verge. 
Or  where  Hydaspes*  wealthy  stde 

Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pnde.     Rescommn, 

Poor  wretch !  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  ufe ; 

For  now  the  flowing  tide  /      .,     n    j 

Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  stde.  Dryi, 

'I'he  temple  of  Diana  chaste, 

A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 

Siiades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  alawn. -Orj^. 

I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits, 

with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  lying  dpwn  by 

the  s'tdes  of  fountains.  A*Ju^* 

c.  Any  kind  of  local  respect.         .,  ^  .  , . 

They  looking  back,  all  th*  eastern  side  beheld 

OfP;»radise.  -W*^*"' 

If  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  arc  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing.  JUi/Zwi. 

6.  Party ;  interest ;  faction  ;  sect. 
Their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  ouf  side ;  but  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  arc  in  a  pond.  f^^'K't 

Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  win  w 
on  the  side  of  grace.  ^Z'''*"* 

Men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy ; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  himf 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him.       Hudtbm. 

In  the  serious  part  of  pocuy  the  advaut;»g«  » 
whoUy  on  Chaucer's  W^^.  ,  .  ^  .  ,  -'^S' 
•  That  person,  who  fills  dieir  chaur,  has  j;a$t  J 
gained  the  esteem  of  aU  sides  by  die  in^P*^"?^^ 
Sf  his  behaviour.  ^'**'^* 
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Let  not  oUr  James,  though  foiTd  in  arms*  it* 
spair, 
Whikt  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fur. Tide/, 
Somt  valuing  those  of  their  own  tiJe,  or  mind, 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 

P»/>e, 
He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 
And  sets  the 'passions  on  the  title  of  iruth ; 
Forms  the  soft  bos6m  with  the  gentlest  art. 
And  pours  each  human  v  irtue  in  the  heart.  Pfffe. 
7.  Any  part  placed  in  contradistinction  or 
opposition  to  anotht-r.  It  is  used  of  pcr- 
t    sons,  or  propositions,  respecting  each 
other. 

Tliere  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  i^any 
being  slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  KntUes, 
7ne  plague  is  not  easily  received  hy  such  as 
continually  are  about  them  that  have  it ;  on  the 
other  sid*^  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of  those 
that  come  out  of  a  fresh  air.  Baehn, 

I  am  too  well  satisfied  of  my  own  weakness  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  I  have  written  \  but, 
on  the  other  side^  my  reason  tells  me,  that  what 
1  have  long  considered  may  be  as  just  as  what  an 
ordinary  judge  will  condemn.  Dryden. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  decide ; 

Biit  open  justice  bends  to  neither  side,  Dryden* 

It  is  granted,  on  both  sides ^  that  the  fear  of  a 

Deity  doth  universally  possess  the  minds  of 

men.  Tillotson, 

Two  nations  still  pursu'd 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  WJ^csolute 
To  fly  conjunction.  Philips, 

%.  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity :  as,  be 
it  cousin  by  his  mother  or  father^  i  side. 

Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side} 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share.      ParneU 
SipE.  adj'  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  Lateral. 

l*ake  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two 
side  posfs,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the 
houses.  Exodus. 

a.  Oblique;  indirect. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with 

til  indifferency,  that  the  law  hath  no  side  resjiect 

to  their  persons.  Hooker, 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side  wind 

«f  I  surprixe,  than  by  douiiright  admoniuon. 

L*  Estrange, 
One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  spea. 

Drj^Un, 
The  parts  of  water,  being  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  wUl,  by  a  tide  motion,  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  two 
pieces  of  marble.  Loeke, 

What  natural  agent  could  turn  them  aside, 
could  impel  them  so  strongly  with  a  uansverse 
side  Wow  against  that  uemendous  weight  and 
japkljty,  when  whole  worlds  arc  a-fa*  .ig? 

Bentley, 

He  not  only  ghres  us  the  full  prospects,  but 

several  unexpecud  peculiarities,  and  side  views, 

unobserved  oy  any  painter  but  Homer.      Pofe, 

My  secret  enemies  could  not  forbear  some 

expression^,  which  by  a  side  wind  reflected  on 

me.  Svcijt, 

To  Side. If.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  lean  on  one  side. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair; 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's 
self  whilst  rising,  and  balance  himself  when 
placed.  %  Bacon, 

2*  To  take  a  party  ( to  engage  in  a  faction. 
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Vex'd  lire  the  nobles  who  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  isbaisfean, 

Aa  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidinp^ 
as  ill  humours  fall  to  the  disaffected  pan,  which 
'causes  inflammations,  so  did  all  who  affected  no- 
velties-adhere to  that  side.  ^^"J^  Charles, 

Terms  rightly  conceived,  and  notions  duly 
fitted  to  them,  require  a  brain  free  from  all  in- 
clination to  sidingy  or  aflection  to  opinions  for 
the  authors  sakes,  before  they  be  well  under- 
stood. i>*gh* 

Not  yet  so  dully  desperate 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  fate; 
As  criminals,  condemned  to  suffer, 
ArehUnded  first,  and  then  turn'd  ovtr.HiuUhras* 

The  princes  differ  and  divide ; 
Some  follow  law,  and  some  witli  beauty  side. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  verse  of  an  old  poet  re- 
rotting  from  its  orignal  sense,  and  siding  with  a 
modern  subject.  Addison, 

All  side  in  parties,  and  beein  th*  attack.  Pofe, 
Those  who  pretended  to  be  in  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  her  majesty  proceeded,  either 
absented  tliemselves  vrhere  tne  whole  cause  de- 
pended, or  sided  with  the  enemy.  Snvifi, 
The  equitable  part  of  those  who  now  sid* 
against  the  court,  will  probably  be  more  tem- 
perate. Swift, 
Si'oEBOARD.  ff.  J.  [jiV(f  and  board,"]  The 
side  table  on  which  conveniencies  arc 
placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other 
table. 

At  a  stately  sideboard  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diflfus  d.  MiHon* 

Wo  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plau  were 
dress'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  pressed. 

Dryden, 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  displayM, 
And  glittVing  snlvers  on  the  sideboard Wx^  King, 
The  shining /;i/<r^r</,  and  the  burnished  plate, 
Let  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require.  Prior, 
A^icanus  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rom#, 
in  silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  1 1,S»66/.  15x.  9d, 
a  quantity  exceeded  afterwards  by  the  sideboards 
of  many  private  tables.  Arbutbnot, 

Si'debox.  u.  J.  \^side  and  box,"]   Seat  for 
the  ladies  on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 
Why  roimd  our  coaches  crowd  the  white- 
glov'd  beaux  ? 
Why  bows  the  tidebox  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 

Pope. 
Si'deply.  «.  J.  An  insect. 

From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intesti- 
num  rectum  of  horses,  the  sidejly  proceeds. 

Derbam* 
To  Si'dle.  1'.  n.  [from  side,'] 
I.  To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowest 
way. 

Tne  diaffcring  with  dissenters  is  but  like  open- 
ing a  few  wickctf,  and  leaving  them  a-jar,  by 
which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time, 
apd  that  not  without  stooping  and  sidling^  and 
squeezing  his  body.  Svi/t, 

I  passed  very  gently  and  sidling  through  tne 
two  principal  streets*  Swifi, 

%,  To  li«*  on  the  side. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's 

clo&et,  some  sidling^  and  others  upside  down,  the 

better  to  adjust  them  to  the  pannels.       Swift, 

Si'dklong.  adj,  [j/«^  and  long,]  Lateral; 

oblique  ;  not  in  front ;  not  direct. 

She  daned  from  her  eyes  a  siddong  glance. 
Just  as  she  spoke,  and,  liUe  her  v.ords,  :l  riew  ; 
Seem'd  nut  lo  b -^  what  Jiw  then  bid  n«  do. 

D.ydea, 
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The  deadly  wound  is  in  thy  soul : 
When  tnou  a  tempting  harlot  dost  behold, 
And  when  she  casts  on  thee  a  jU/fUrg  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance.  Dryd. 
*     ^  The  reaaon  of  tiiC  planets  motions  in  curve 
lines  is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique 
or  jideleng  impulse.  Luke, 

The  kiss  snatch'd  hasty  firom  the  sUelanv  maid. 

Si'delong.  adv. 

I.  Laterally ;  obliquely ;  not  in  pursuit ; 
no(  in  opposition. 

As  if  on  earth 
Winds  underground,  or  waters,  forcing  way, 
Sklelong  had  pushM  a  mountain  from  ms  sett, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  MUton, 

As  a  lion,  bounding,  in  his  way. 
With  force  augmented  bears  away  his  prey. 
Sidelong  to  seize.  Drydem. 

s.  On  the  side. 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  lox^sidehng ;  but 
shade  those  which  blow  from  the  aiternuon  sun. 

£ve/yM^ 

Si'der.  jT.j.  See  Cider. 
$i'DERAL,adj.  [from  J/V1/J9  Lat.]  Starry; 
astral. 
Thtte  changes  in  the  beav'ns,  thous^  slow, 
produc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land ;  sideral  blast, 
Vapour  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent !  MUtom. 

The  musk  gives 
Sure  hopes  iX  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts. 

Pbilipi, 
6i'd  e r  a  T  e  d .  adj,  [from  sideratm^  Latin.] 
Blasted ;  planet-struck. 

Parts  cauterized,  gaagrenatcd,  siderated^  and 
mortified,  become  Hack  ;  the  radical  moisture, 
or  vital  sulphur,  suffering  an  extinction.  Browm, 

.SlDERA^TiON.  n.j,  [jideratioftf  Tr.'sidera- 
tio,  Lat.]  A  sudden  mortification,  or, 
as  the  common  .people  call  it,  a  blast ; 
or  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense,  as  in 
an  apoplexy. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  vtry  eggs  pro- 
duces a  mortmcation  or  jideraiicM  in  the  parts  of 
plants  oo  which  they  are  laid.  Hay, 

Si'des ADDLE,  ft.  J.  [side  and  jaddle,"]  A 

woman's  seat  on  horseback. 
Bi^DESftfAN.  n,s,  [iide  and  man,"]   An  as- 
sistant to  the  church-warden. 

A  gif^  of  such  goods,  made  by  them  with  the 

consent  of  the  sidesman  or  vestry,  is  void.  Ayltjfe, 

Si'deways.  >  ^</i».  [from  side  and  ^ayy 

Si^DEWfsE.   5      ox  <wiie^  Laterally;  on 

one  side. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dving  bed  ; 
And  those  pearls  ot  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Mitten, 

If  the  image  or  the  sun  should  be  drawn  out 
Into  an  oblong  form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of 
every  ray,  or  by  any  other  casual  inequality  of 
the  refractions,  the  same  oblong  image  would, 
hy  a  second  redaction  made/i</*-u;ayj,  be  drawn 
•ut  as  much  in  breadth  by  the  like  dilatation  of 
the  rays,  or  other  casual  inequality  of  the  re- 
fraction sidevHiys,  Ncwtoti, 

S^EGE.  ».i.  [siege^  French.] 

X.  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place  $ 

'    a  kaguer.' 
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^^  Our  castle*s  sprencth 

Will  laujh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie^ 
Till  famine  eat  them  up.  Sbakspeare^ 

It  seemed,  by  the  manner  of  their  proce^4ing» 
that  theTurks  purposed  rather  by  long  siege  than 
by  assault  to  uke  the  town.  KndUs* 

The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  batefbl  sie^i 
Of  contraries.  JHUtoss,. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  pos- 
session. 

Beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 
That  bys  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  bbck  despair. 

Sbaksfeare. 

Gtve  me  so  much  of  your  time,  in  excnange 

of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of 

Ford's  wife.  Sbakspeare, 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  woaM  not  yield  his 

breast.  Drydem, 

3.  [//>^f,  Fr.]  Seat;  throne.    Obsolete. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  around, 
From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to 
*  sou*nd.  Faisrj  Q^ieem, 

4.  Place  ;  class  ;  rnnk.    Obsolete. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Sbahtfeat^m 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  firom  bun. 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  un  worthiest  siege.  Sbaksptetrt* 

5.  [siege^  French.]  Stool. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketfa  leave 
of  the  permeant  parts,  as  the  mouths  of  the 
meseraicks,  and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible 
portion  unto  the  sie^e,  Brvwti, 

7'o  SiEct.  V.  a.  liitger^  Fr.]  To  besiege. 
Not  in  use. 

Him  he  had  long  opprest  with  tort. 
And  fast  imprison  cd^  in  sieged  tort.  Fairy  Queen. 
Sieve,  n.  s.  [from  sift.']  Hair  or  lawn 
strained  upon  a  hoop,  by  which  flower 
is  separated  from  bran,  or  fine  powder 
from  coarse  j  a  boulter ;  a  scarce* 

Thy  counsel 
Falls  now  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  siente.  Sbahpeare, 

In  a  sieve  I  'U  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tall, 
I  '11  do— I  'U  do— I  'U  do.  Sbahfeart, 

,  An  innocent  found  a  sieve,  and  presently  fell 
to  stojn>ing  the  holes.  L  Estrange, 

If  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve. 
Accuse  yourself  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. 

DryeUn, 

To  SIFT.  v.  a.  [nptan,  Sax.  sifteftf  Out.] 
%.  To  separate  by  a  sieve. 

In  the  sifiirrg  <^  such  favour,  all  that  came  out 
could  not  be  expcaed  to  be  pure  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran.  JVotton, 

1.  To  fiirparaie  ;  to  part. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sijied  from  below, 
The  glitt'ring  billow's  give  a  golden  show.  Dryd, 
3.  To  examine  ;  to  try. 

We  have  sifted  your  objections  against  those 
pre-eminences  royal.  Hooker. 

All  which  the  wit  of  Calvin  could  from  thence 
draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and 
syllable,  is  no  more  than  that  certain  speeches 
seem  to  intimate,  that  all  christian  cliurchcs 
ouffht  to  have  their  elderships.  Hooker* 

I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king  thy  sovereign  is  not  ouite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart.  Sbak. 
As  near  as  1  could  sift  him  on  thst  argument. 
Sbakf/eare. 
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Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee»  tijt  thee,  and  confess  have  found 

thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Milton, 

One  would  think  that  every  member,  who 
embraces  with  vehemence  the  principles  of 
either  of  these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sified 
and  examined  them,  and  was  secretly  convinced 
of  their  preference  to  those  he  rejects,  Addison* 
Si'fter.  «.  J.  [from  siftS\  He  who  sift*. 
SiG  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory  ; 
Sigbcrtf  famous  for  victory ;  Sigward^ 
victorious  preserver ;  Sigardy  conquer- 
ing temper:  and  almost  in  the  same 
sense  arc  Nicodes,  Nicomyachus,  Ni- 
cander,  Victor,  Victorinus,  Vincenttus, 
Ciff.  Gibjon, 

70  Sigh.  v.  If.  [ncan,  ncctran,  Saxon  ; 
sucbieny  Dutch.]  To  emit  the  breath 
audibly,  as  in  grief. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath.  Shakipeare* 

1 11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duU-ey  d  fool, 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigby  and  yield 

•    To  christian  intercessors.  Sbahpeare, 

He  xi>*«/deej4y  in  his  siMrit,and$aith,Whv 

doth  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign?    MarL 

For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sigbing 

of  the  needy,  will  I  arise.  Psalms, 

Happier  he. 
Who  seeks  not  pleasure  through  necessity. 
Than  such  as  once  on  sUpp'ry  thrones  were 

pUc*d, 
And,  chasing,  sigb  to  think  themselves  are 
chfls'd.  Dryden, 

The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone ; 
Leaves  all  the  swains,  and  sigbs  for  one.  Prhr, 
To  Sigh,  v,  a.    To  lament  j  to  mourn. 
Not  in  use. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 
Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.    Prior, 
Sigh.  «.  j-  [ft'om  the  verb.]  A  violent  and 
audible  emission  of  the  breath  which  has 
been  long  retained,  as  in  sadness. 

Pull  often  has  my  heart  swoln  with  keeping 
my  sigbs  imprisoned ;  full  often  have  the  tears  I 
drove  back  from  mine  eyes  turned  back  to' 
drown  my  heart.  Sidney, 

Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sigbs  s 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers  eyes. 

Sbahpeare, 

What  a  sigb  is  there !   The  heart  is  sorely 

charg'd.  '  Shahpeare. 

Laughing,  if  loud,  ends  in  a  deep  si^b ;  and  all 

pleasures  have  a  sting  in  the  uil,  though  they 

carry  beauty  on  the  face.  'Tayittr, 

In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
Issuing  W^x,that  smok'd  along  the  wall  Dryd, 
SIGHT,   n,  u  [x^tYi'^y  Saxon  ;    sicbt^ 

gesicbty  Dutch.J 
X.  Perception  by  the  eye ;   the  sense  of 
seeing. 

Ifbeesgofqrth  right  to  a  place,  they  must 
needs  have  sigbt.  Bacon, 

O  loss  dSstgbu  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepit  age  !       Milton, 
Things  in-zisible  to  mortal  sight,  Milton, 

'  T  is  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poctick  sight  escape.     Denbam, 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  Jimish  grown  ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right,    ^ 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sigbt,  Snvifi, 

a.  Open  view;  a  situation  in  which  no* 
thing  obstructs  the  eye* 
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Undaunted  Hotspur     ' 
Brings  on  his  army,  eager  unto  tight. 
And  pUc*d  the  same  before  the  king  in  sh^, 

Danid. 
iEneas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  aroimd. 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sigbt, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plainfrom  leit  to  right. 

Drydin. 
I  met  Brutidius  m  a  mortal  fright ; 
He  *8  dip^  for  certain,  and  pbys  least  in  sigU, 

Dryden. 

3.  Act  of  seeing  or  beholdinjr ;  view. 

Nine  things  to  sigbt  reauired  arc  ; 
The  pow'r  to  see,  the  fight,  the  visible  tlyng, 

Bemg  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far. 
Clear  space,  and  time,  the  form  distina  to  brin|(. 

Daviesn 

Mine  eye  pursu'd  htm  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost /;^^/ of  him.  Milton* 

What  form  of  death  could  him  aflfHghty 
Who  u'nconcem'd,  with  stedfast  sigbt^ 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep. 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ?         DryJen, 

Having  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  those  St.  P^ul  writ  to,  it  is  not  strange  chat 
many  things  lie  concealed  to  us,  which  they  who 
were  concerned  in  the  letter  understood  at  first 
sigbt,  JLuke, 

4.  Notice;  knowledge. 

^  It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of 
piety,  upon  an  assurance  that  k  should  never 
come  to  any  one's  sigbt  but  her  own.       H^nkf, 

5.  Eye;  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sigbtj 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  Ught.      Dryden. 

6.  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye :  as,  tbe 
sights  of  a  quadrant. 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers 
down. 
Then-  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  siglts  of 
steel.  Sbalsp*are, 

7.  Spectacle  ;  show  ;  thin^  to  be  seen. 

Thus  are  my  eyes  still  captive  to  one  sigbt; 

Thus  all  my  thoughts  are  slaves  to  one  thought 

still.  Sidnoy* 

Them  seem'd  thev  never  saw  a  sigbt  so  fair 

Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 

Them  heavenly  born.  Spenstr» 

Not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sigbt, 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 

Sbakspeare* 

Moses  said,  I  will  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 

sigbt,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  Exodus, 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to 

Rome,  that  I  might  not  run  over  the  same  sigbts 

a  second  time.  Addison^ 

Not  proud  Olympus,  pelds  a  nobler  sigbt. 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  histow'ringhcight. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  o^r  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 

Pope. 
Before  you  pass  th*  imaginary  sigbts 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter*d 

knights, 
While  the  spread  fan  o*ershades  your  closing 

eyes. 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies.  Popt, 

Si'ghted.  adj.  [from  sigbt, "l  Seeing  in 
a  particular  manner.  It  is  used  only 
in  composition,  as  quicksigbted^  sbort- 
sigbted. 

As  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  the 

joints  of  the  coach  up  close,  so  they  might  put 

each  end  down,  and  remain  as  discovered  and 

'  open.  i/>^/r</ as  on  horseback.  '    Sidney, 

The  kiug  was  very  quick  iigbfed  in  discerning 
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diflBcullif  s,  and  raising  objections,  ind  very  slow 
in  mastering  them.  Qlarenflon, 

Si'ghtfih.ness.  n.  s.  [from  si^^bt  and 
/?'//.]    Perspicuity ;  clearness  of  sight. 
Not  in  use. 
But  still,  although  wc  fail  of  perfect  rightflil- 

nesa, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities; 
Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  **g^ff"^' 

nets.  liianey. 

Si'ghtless.  adj.  [from  sight, ] 
I.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights,  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sigbtUis  soar.  Pope, 
«.  Not  sightly  ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  un- 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  si^btlesj  stains, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  wd  eye-offending 
marks.  Shaksp9ar<, 

Si'ghtly.  adj.  [from  sight."]  Pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  striking  to  the  view. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alades  shews  upon  an  ass.  SLahteare. 

Their  having  two  eyes  and  two  ears  so  placed, 
is  more  sightly  and  useful.  More. 

•A  great  many  brave  siphtly  ^lorses  were 
brought  out,  and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made 
sport.  VEitrange. 

We  have  thirty  members,  the  most  stf'htl'i  of 
all  her  majesty's  subje^s;  we  elected  a  pros' ^ent 
by  his  height.  AoStson, 

Si'GiL.w.  s.  Isigiiiumf  Lat.]  Seal ;  signa- 
ture. 

Sorceiies  to  raise  th*  infernal  powVs, 
And  sigUs  fram'd  in  planetar)'  hours.     Dryden, 

Sign.  n.  s.  \,signey  Fr.  iignum^  Lat.] 
I,  A  token  of  any  thing  ;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  shown. 
Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 

Hooler. 
Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrivad 
from  any  variety  of  objects  of  one  kind  apper- 
taining to  either  sense.  Htddcr, 
To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in 
the  heart  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept 
of  the  painters,  and  very  difiicult  to  perform. 

Dryden, 

When  ?my  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have 

in  his  mind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes 

it  the  sign  of,  and  to  which  he  should  keep  it 

steadily  annexed,  ^     Locke. 

a.  A  wonder ;  a  miracles  a  prodigy. 

If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
first  sign,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  tign. 

Exodus, 
Compeird  by  tigm  and  judgments  dire.  MilU 
3.  A'picture,  or  token,  hung  at  a  door,  to 
give  notice  what  is  sold  within. 
Ifound  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him 
tell. 
To  hold  acquaintance  still,  where  he  did  dwell ; 
He  barely  nam'd  the  street,  promis'd  the  wine. 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.  Dcitne. 
Underneath  an  alehouse'  pahry  sign.  Shaksp, 
True  sorrow's  like  to  wine, 
That  which  is  good  does  never  need  a  sign.  Suctl, 
Wit  and  fancy  v«  not  employed  in  any  one 


article  so  much  as  that  of  contriving  signi  to 
hang  over  houses.  Swift, 

4.  A  monument ;  a  memorial. 


An  outward  and  visible  j/^g-zrof  an  inward  and 

tpiiilua]  grace.  Common  Prayer, 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 

and  they  became  a  sign,  Numbers, 

5.  A  constellation  in  the  zodiack. 
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There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  tignr 
Have  brought  about  their  anmial  reckoning. 

Sbahpe«re» 
I  Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  consteUaiion 
was  come,  uuder  which  Peikin  should  appear. 

Bacoit, 
After  ev'ry  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  lus  annual  race  shall 
run.  Drydem, 

6.  Note  or  token  given  without  words. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father.  LuU, 

7.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  cognizance 

The  ensizn  of  Messiah  blaz'd. 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.  Milt, 

8.  Typical  reprrsentation  ;  symbol. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  sig- 
nificative ;  but  what  they  represent  is  as  cer- 
tainly delivered  to  us  as  tne  symbols  themsclvci. 

Btercwccd, 

9.  A  subscription  of  one's  name :  as,  a 

sign  manual. 
To  Sign\  'V.  a.  [//g»c,  Latin.] 
I.  I'o  mark. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seemmg 

With  meekness  and  humility,  but  your  heart 

Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy.  Sbakspeare, 

a.  {signery  Fr.]  To  ratify  by  hand  or'Kt.al. 

Be  pleas'd  to  sign  these  papers :  they  are  all 

Of  great  concern.  Drydem,. 

3.  To  betoken  ;  to  signify  ;  to  represent 

typically.  . 

The  sicraments  and  symbols  arc  just  such  at 
they  seem  ;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be 
signs  of  a  secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names 
of  what  themselves  do  sign.  Tayhr* 

SrONAL.  H.  s.  [signal,  Fr.  sennak,  Span.] 
Notice  given  by  a  sign;  a  sign  that  giTCS 
notice. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  tiery  car. 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Sbaks„ 

Scarce  the  dawnmg  day  began  to  spring. 
As,  at  a  i/f/io/giv'u,  the  streets  with  clamour* 
ring.  Dryden, 

Si'gnal.  adj.  [signal f  Fr.]  Eminent;  nic- 
morable;  remarkable. 

He  was  esteemed  more  by  the  parliament,  for 

the  signal  acts  of  cruehy  committed  upon  the 

Irish.  Claremtf^m. 

1  he  Tha-.Ties  frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as 

men  to  walk  on  it,  is  a  very  signal  accident. 

Signa'lity.  n,  s.  [from  signal. 1  Quality 
of  something  remarkable  or  memorable. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  de- 
termined hs  signuHty,  the  first  was  natural* 
arising  from  physical  causes.  ^  ^     JSrcvm, 

It  seems  a  ii^$taHty  in  providence,  in  erecting 
your  society  in  such  a  juncture  of  dangerous  hu- 
mours. GLinvilUm 
To  Si'GNALizE.  i>.  ^i.  [signaler^  Fr.]  To 
make  eminent ;  to  make  remarkable. 

Many,  wlio  have  endeavoured  to  signalUe 
.  themselves  bv  works  of  this  nature,  plainly  dis- 
cover that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  arts  and 
sciences.  ,  Adttison, 

Some  one  eminent  spirit, having  tfgnalizedhit 
valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country,  or 
by  popular  arts  at  home,  becomes  to  have  great 
influence  on  the  people.  5wj^. 

,Si'gnally.  adv,  Lfrora  signal.']  Emi- 
nently ;  remarkably  ;  memorably. 

Persons  signally  and  eirincndy  obliged,  yet 
missing  of  the  utmost  o*  their  greedy  designs  in 
swallowing  both  gifu  and  giver  too,  imtcad  of 
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^nlcs  for  received  kmdnetMS,  have  betook 
themselves  to  barbaruut  threatenings.       Situth. 
$igna'tion,  «.  J.  [frpm  si^t  Latin.] 
Sign  given  ;  act  of  betokening. 

A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too 

low  a  signaiioHi  he  raised  unto  a  lunary  repre- 

sentatioik  Brtwm, 

Si'CNATL'RE,  If.  J.  Ijignaturft  Fr.  signa* 

tura,  from  signo,  I#atin.] 
I.  A  sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any 
thing  ;  a  stamp ;  a  mark. 

The"  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various 
traces,  signatures^  and  images,  will  have  a  rich 
treasure  always  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  soul. 

fVatts. 

That  natural  And  indelible  ligtiature  of  God, 
-which  human  souls,  in  their  first  origin,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ttampt  with,  we  have  0)  need  of  m 
disputes  against  atheism.  Bentlcy, 

Vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  s features  of  such  majestick  grace.    P^fie. 
1.  A  mark  npon  any  matter,  particularly 
upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature  or 
medicinal  use  is  pointed  out. 

All  bodies  work  by  the  communication  of 
their  nature,  or  by  the  impression  and  signatmrci 
(k  their  motions :  the  dimision  of  species  visiWe 
seemeth  to  participate  more  of  the  former,  and 
the  species  audible  of  the  latter.  Bacon, 

Some  plants  he^ur  a  very  evident  signature  of 
their  nature  and  use.  Afore, 

Seek  out  for  plants  and  signatures^ 
To  quack  of  umversal  cures.  Hudihras, 

Herbs  are  described  by  marks  and  signatures^ 
so  far  as  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 

Baker, 

3.  Proof  drawn  from  marks. 

The  most  despicable  pieces  of  decayed  nature 
are  curiously  wrought  with  eminent  shnatures 
of  divine  wisdom.  Glanville, 

Some  rely  on  certain  marks  and  signatures  of 
thehF  election,  and  others  on  their  belonging  to 
some  particular  church  or  sect.  Rogers, 

4.  [Among  printers.]  Some  letter  or  figure 
to  distinguish  different  sheets. 

Si'cN  ATURisT.  n.  J.  [ftx)m  signature.'] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures.   Little  used. 

Signaturists  seldom  omit  what  the  ancients 
delivered,  drawing  unto  inference  received  dis- 
tinctions. Bro^vn, 
Si'GN  EuR.  n.s.  [from  sign,'\  One  that  signs. 
Si'GNET.  n.s.  [signettey  Fr.]  A  seal  com- 
monly used  for  the  seal  manual  of  a 
king. 

I  've  been  bold 
To  ^em  to  use  your  signet  and  vour  name.  Sbai, 
Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  ot  the  duke :  you 
know  the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet. 

Shaksteare, 
Give  thy  signet^  bracelets,  and  staff.  Genesis, 
He  delivered  him  his  private  signet,  KnoiUs, 
Proof  of  my  life  my  royal  sijgnet  made.  Dr^d, 
The  impression  of  a  signet  rmg.  AyUfft, 

SiCNJ'FICANCE.  )  re     ^     '      iiL^i 

Sicxi'FiCANCY.5    »• ''•  [from  ii^;fi^.] 
I.  Power  of  signi^ing ;  meaning. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  ofthe  notions 
of  the  mind  by  discriminations  of  utterance  of 
▼(Nce,  used  as  signs,  having  by  cooKnt  several 
determinate  signifieamdesi  Holder, 

If  be  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of 
another,  he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  eignip" 
tance  of  his  action.  StiUingfeet. 

a.  Force ;  energy  j  power  of  impressing 
the  mind. 
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The  deamess  vS.  conception  and  expresuoo, 
the  boldness  maintained  to  m:^esty,  the  tignifi* 
tancy  and  aound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bom- 
bast, n^^  escape  our  transient  view  upon  the 
theatre.  Drydau 

As  far  as  this  duty  vvnll  admit  of  privacy,  onr 
Saviour  hath  eiQoined  it  in  termi  of  particular 
signifieaney  and  force.  Atterbusy, 

I  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful /Tf/r^(««/icj 
of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  in- 
terpretations It  hath  acquired.  Swift. 
3.  Importance;  moment;  cotiscquence. 

How  fatal  would  such  a  distinction  have  proved 
in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of 
less//  nijicancy  has  been  construed  Into  an  overt  ' 
act  of  high  treason.  AJdistm. 

SIGNITICANT.    adj.    [sigmficant,   ¥r. 

signijicaniy  Latin.] 
I.  £xprcssive  of  something  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal mark. 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
la  dumb  significatits  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Sbaksfearwm 

a.  Bet9kemng;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing. 

It  was  well  said  of  Ptetinus,  that  the  stars  were 
signifieantf  but  not  efficient.  BaleigL, 

3.  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  forcible  to  impress  the  in- 
tended meaning. 

Whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  add  to 
religious  duties  such  rites  ;ind  ceremonies  as  are 
sigiuAeatit^  is  to  institute  new^craroents./foojkr. 

Cfommon  life  u  full  of  this  kind  of  significat^ 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 
and  pointing;  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  ta 
the  use  of  them.  Holder. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices, to  make  the 
emblem  the  more  signifcantt  as,  indeed,  they 
could  not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  this  emperor.  Addisvu 

4.  Important ;  momentous.  A  low  word. 
SiONi'pic  ANTL  Y.  fl//r.[from  j;^;fi^f^H/.] 

With  force  of  expression. 

Christianity  is  known  in  scripture  by  no  name 
so  significantly  as  by  the  simplicity  of  the  gospeL 

South, 
S I G  N 1 F I  c  a't  I  o  K .  w.  J.  [jignification^  Fr. 
jigntficatio,  Lat.  from  signi^,'] 

I.  The  act  of  making  known  by  signs. 
A  lye  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  e 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  (he 
false  speech  is  directed ;  for  all  speaking,  or  sig» 
nipcetion  of  one's  mind,  implies  an  aa  or  ad- 
dress of  one  man  to  another.  South. 
a.  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word.' 
An  affective  requireth  another  word  to  be 
joined  with  him,  to  shew  his  eigmjieatiou, 

AceideMee. 

Brute  animals  make  divers  morions  to  have  ^ 

several  significations ^  to  call,  warn,  cherish,  and 

threaten.  Holder. 

Signi'ficative.  adj.   isigmfcatif^    Fr* 

from  tignify.'] 
1,  Betokening  by  an  externa!  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  sig* 
mificativet  but  what  by  divine  institution  they  re- 
present and  testify  unto  our  souls  is  truly  and 
certainly  delivered  unto  us.  -  Brerrwood^ 

%,  Forcible  ;  strongly  expressive. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were 
desutute  of  significative  words ;  for  whom  we 
call  grandfather,  they  called  ealdfader;  whom 
we  call  greatgrandfither,  they  called  thirdafader. 

Camden^ 
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SiCNi'FlCATORY.  n,  s.  [from  signify. '^ 
That  which  signifies  or  betokens. 

Here  is  a  doubu  sigttifieatery  of  the  nmit,  a 

word  and  a  sign.  'Tayhr, 

To  SrCNlFY.  v.tf.  IjigniJ^,  Yx.  jignijico^ 

Lat.] 
1.  To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign ;  looie- 
timcs  simply  to  declare. 

otephano,  ^ij^n/^ 
Within  the  house  your  mistress  is  at  hand. 

Shaijfearr. 
The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  tum'd  her  eyes. 
Nor  knew  what  jigmijied  the  boding  sign, 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displcas'd.  Dryden, 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos 
was  divided,  they  sigrJfud  by  dark  and  obscure 
names ;  as  the  night,  1  artarus,  and  Qceanus. 

JSirrnct. 

ft.  To  mcnn  ;  to  express. 

Life '«  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  chen  is  heard  no  more !  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  no\}iin%\  Sbakspttrre, 

Dy  scripture,  antiauity,  and  all  ecdesi;»stical 
writers,  it  is  constantly  aDprc»>riated  to  Saturday, 
the  day  of  the  Jews  sabbath,  and  but  of  late 
years  used  to  signify  the  Lord's  day.       Nelson, 

3.  To  import;  to  weigh.  This  is  seldom 
used  but  interrogatively,  ctvbat  signifies? 
or  with  muchy  litt/fy  or  nothing. 

Though  he  that  sins  frequently,  and  repents 
frequendv,  gives  reason  to  believe  his  repent- 
ances before  God  signify  nothing,  yet  that  is  no- 
thing to  us.  Taylor. 

What  siguifes ,i\\^  Splendour  of  courts,  con- 
sidering the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along 
Wth  it  r  L' Estrange. 

He  hath  one  way  more,  v/hich,  although  it 
signify  little  to  men  of  sober  reason,  yet  unhajv- 
piiy  hits  the  suspicious  humour  of  men,  that  go- 
vernors have  a  design  to  impose.  Tillotson, 

If  the  first  of  tlicse  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  never  so  |reat,will  signify  nothing  to  the 
present  societies  in  the  world.  L^ekf, 

What  signifies  the  people's  consent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers 
hath  no  tie  r  Sivift, 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare. 

I  '11  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resigp'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakspeare, 

He  tent  and  signified h  by  his  angel  unto  John. 

Jievelations. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  pro- 

tatUnts  of  Ireland,  that  want  ot  ulver  is  not  to 

t>e  remedied.  Swft. 

To  Si'GtijPY.  V.  n.    To  express  meaning 

with  force. 

If  the  words  be  but  comely  and  sign^ying^  and 
die  sense  gende,  there  is  juice ;  but  where  that 
wanteth,  toe  language  is  thin.  jSm  Jonson. 

Si'GNiORY.  «.  J.  [^seiptoriOi  Italian.] 
I.  Lordship;  dominion. 

At  that  time 
inurough  an  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
jLnd  Prospero  the  ^ime  duke.        Shaksftarem 

The  earls,  their  titles,  and  their  dgniortes, 
Tkey  must  restore  again.  Daniel, 

My  brave  progenitors,  by  valour,  zeal. 
Gain  d  those  nigh  honours,  princely  signioriesf 
And  proud  prerogatives.  West 

5.  It  is  Qsed  by  Shakspeare  for  seniority. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Grre  mine  the  benefit  dsigniory, 
Asd  let  my  pk&  frown  on  the  upper  band 

RUbard  iiu 
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Si'cKPOST.  n.  s.  Isigit  and  fiosu']    T*at 
upon  which  a  sign  hangs. 

He  should  share  with  them  in  the  preserving 

A  shed  or  tfg^ott.  Sen  Jonson, 

This  nobM  invention  of  oiur  author  s  hath 

been  copied  by  so  many  signfwt  dawbers,  that 

now  't  is  grown  fulsome,  rather  by  their  want  of 

skill  than  by  the  con^monness.  Dryden, 

Si'i'.ER.  adj.  and  adx.  See  SiCKER.  The 

old  word  for  sure^  or  aureiy,        Spenser, 

Si'KERNEss.n.  J.  [from  siker.^  Surencss; 

safety. 
Si'i.tKCE.  «.  s.    [silence^   Fr.    siientium^ 

Latin.] 
I.  The  state  of  holding  peace ;  forbear- 
ance of  speech. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  aud  waited  and  kept 
eiieme  at  my  counsel.  Joh, 

I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nbr  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

I  Timothy , 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silencehroine.  Milt, 
S|)eech  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's 

cause ; 
Then  pomj>ous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  iroi^ 
laws.  Pope, 

Here  all  their  rage  and  ev'n  their  murmurs 
cease, 
And  sacred  iilence  reigns,  and  universal  peace. 

Pope. 

%.  Habitual  taciturnity  ;  not  loouacity. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 

into  silenuy  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in 

none  but  parrots.  Shakspeare^ 

3.  Secrecy. 

4.  Stillness  ;  not  ncHse. 

Hail  happy  groves!  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  j//^fr,  rest's  etetnal  ictx\Rose9mw»mtm 

5.  Not  mention  ;  oblivion  ;  obscurity. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell ; 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
lUaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires. 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  ; 
Therefore  eternal  silence\^  their  doom.  Milt* 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achiev'd. 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milt, 
Si'lence.    inter j.   An   authoritative  re- 
straint of  speech. 

Sir,  have  pity ;  I  '11  be  his  surety.— 
^^Silenee  !  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 

Shakspeare, 

To  Si'lence.  *v.  a,  [from-the  noun.] 
I.  To  oblige  to  hold  peace  ;  16  forbid  to 
sptak. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  that  to  *s  pow'r 
He  wq^ld  have  made  them  mules,  silencd  their 

pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms.  Shakspeare, 

The  ambassador  is  silencd.      ^       Shakspeare, 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isie 
From  her  propriety.  Shakspeare, 

This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  siUnced  those 
that  moved  the  question.  Bacon, 

Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthvmartyn 
be  sUeneed,  who  being  opposed  unto  wolves,  gave 
loud  expressions  of  their  faith,  and  were  heard 
as  hi^h  as  heaven.  Bronvrtm 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition. 

Clarendon 

Since  in  dark  sorro%v  I  mv  days  did  spend 

I  could  not  silence  my  complaints.         Denbmm^ 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  in* 

'  finite  knowledge  and  power,  these  would  havft 
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mUneei  their  scruples,  and  they  had  adored  the 
•mazing  mystery.  Rogers, 

If  it  please  him  altc^ether  to  tiUnct  me,  so 
that  I  shall  not  only  speak  with  difficulty,  hut 
wholly  be  disabled  to  open  my  mouth,  to  any 
articulate  utterance;  yet  I  hope  he  wiU  ^ive 
me  grace,  even  in  my  thoughts,  to  praise  him. 

a.  To  Still. 

These  dying  lovers,  and  their  floating  sons, 
Siispcnd  tlie  fight,  and  siUnu  all  our  guns. 

WdUr. 
The  thund'rer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen 
reply ; 
A  reverend  horror  $tl*ncd  all  the  aky.       P^* 
Sl'L  E  N  T.  adj%  [siUnj,  Lat.] 
X.  Not  speaking  ;  mute. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the 
night  season  I  am  not  xiUnt,  FiaJms, 

Si/ent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute. 

a.  Not  talkative ;  not  tiquacious. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
most  silefit  of  men  ^  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken 
never  wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  con- 
cealed. JBroomt. 
J.  Still ;  having  no  noise. 

Deep  night,  dark' night,  the  sHeat  of  the  night, 
•The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  lime  when  screech-owls  cry,  arid  ban-dogs 
howl.  Sbakspeart, 

Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
.    The  cod,  the  siUnty  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night- warbhng  bird.-  Milton, 

4.  Wanting  efficacy.    I  think  a  hebraism. 

Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty 
which  God  gave  them,  would  become  /i/rnr, 
vtrtueless,  and  dead.  Raieigb» 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  t'tienf  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deseru  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. ,        MiliM, 

5.  Not  mentioning. 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent.  Milttn, 

Si'lentlv,  adv.  [from  silent,'] 
X.  Without  speech. 

When  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight. 
They  silently  confess  that  one  more  brave.  Dryd, 

For  me  they  beg  j  each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 

Dfyden. 
%,,  Without  noise. 

You  to  a  certain  victorv  are  led ; 
Your  men  all  arm'd  stana  silently  within.  Dryd, 
3.  Without  mention. 

The  difficulties  remain  still,  till  he  can  show 
who  is  meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases 
where  the  present  possessor  hath  no  son :  this 
he  silently  passes  over.  Locke, 

SiLi'ciou:,.<2<(/.  [from  cUicium:  it  should 

be  therefore  written  dticiotu.]  Made  of 

hair. 
The  silt  clous  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest 

orders  of  friars,  derive  their  institution  from  St. 

John  and  £lias.  Bronun, 

81 L  I'c  u  L  o  s  E .  adj.  [siliculof  Lat.]  Hu sky, 

fullofhu^ks.    '  Diet, 

S I L  i'g  I N  o  s  E.  adj,  [jsiiiginojiUi  Lat.]  Made 

of  fine  wheat.  Diet* 

SFLI^UA.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
X.  [With  gold  finers.]   A  carat  of  which 

ux  make  a  scruple. 
%,  [With  botanists :  slliquct  Fr.]     The 
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seed-vessel,  husk,  cod,  or  shell,  of  such 

plants  as  are  of  the  puUc  kind.  Diet. 
Si'liquose.  }adj,  [from  jtliquay  Latin.] 
Si'LiQuous.  5      Having  a  pod  or  cap- 

sula. 
All  the  tetrapetalous  sinquase  plants  are  alk>> 

lescent.  ArbkthnoU 

Silk.  If.  i.  [feolc,  Sax,] 
I.  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turrs 

afterward  to  a  btJtterfly. 
Tlie  worms  were  hallowM  that  did  breed  the 

And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens  hearts.  SbaJtsffearr* 

».  The  stuff  made  of  the  woi-msihreid. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of 
silh,  betray  thy  poor  heart  10  woman.    Sh.iisjK 

He  caused  the  snore  to  be  covered  with  Persiaa 
,/ttt  for  him  to  tread  ujxjn.  KftolLu 

Without  the  worm,  in  Pernan  silh  v.e  shine. 

S i'l  K  E  N.  adj.  [from  silJt, ] 

I.  Made  of  silk. 

Men  counsel  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
'^\'hich  they  themselves  not  feci;  b  t  taitin ;  i^ 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  \V4iic*.  ocfjie 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  ro  luge, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  slfh/t  thre.id. 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  wi^t  ds. 

Now  will  we  revel  it 
With  silien  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rin^s. 

Sbuksueare* 
She  weeps,  and  words  address'd  &jetn  tears 

dissolved, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  /tlken  veil.  Mill, 
a.  Sofr  ;  tend  T. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  couit  fvtll  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  enude, 

And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  sUken  soft. 
And  golden  fair,  her  love  would  her  provide. 

^^cnser. 
All  the  youth  of  England  arc  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardicbe  lies.  SbaK 
For  then  the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are 
crown  *d. 
And  deeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground. 

DryJen. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory, 

and  you  will  find  th>5  wild  i^assions  of  men  too 

violent  to  be  rc;»trained  by  such  mild  and  silken 

language.  IVattsm 

3.  Dressed  in  silk. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd»  silki-tf  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flcsh  his  spirit  in  4  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?  Sbdkspenre. 

SiLKME'RCER.  n,  s.  \_silk  and  mereer,]  A 

dealer  in  silk.  ^ 

Silkwea'vkr.  If.  J.  [j/7i  and  weaver,'] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  weave  silken 
manufactures. 

True  English  hate  your  monsieurs  paltry  arts ; 
For  you  are  all  sllk-weavers  in  your  hearts. 

Vryden^ 
The  Chinese  are  ingenious  silk-tveavers. 

IVatts. 
Si'lkworm.  n,  s,  [silk  and  ^worm,]  The 
worm  that  spins  silk. 

Grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  coun- 
tries, and  silk-vjorms  devour  leaves  swiftly. 

Baeont 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew.  Dryd, 
Si'LKY .  a4;,  [from  j//>.} 
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I.  M;»tle  of  silk. 

a.  Soft:  pHnnt. 

1  ntse  kinds  of  knaves,  in  phinne^. 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  liiky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.        Skahf'exre. 

Sill.  s,n.  [yylj  iSaxon,  jr/r/V,  Fr.  sullf^ 
Dutch.]  The  timber  or  itonc  at  the  foot 
of  the  door. 

The  farmer's  roofe. 
Grown  fat  with  corn>  nntl  sitting  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  btrn-door  ////; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth.  S^rt^ft, 

Si'LLABt' B.  «.  i.  I  This  word  has  txcr- 
cised  the  etymologists.  Minshc^  thinks 
it  corrupted  from  svuUitnghnbhUs.  Ju- 
vrus  omits  it.  Ihwha^v,  whom  Skintier 
'  follows,  deduces  it  from  the  Dutch 
jk/Zf,  a  pipe,  and  hujci,  a  paunch  ;  be- 
cause sillabubs  arc  commonly  drunk 
through  a  spout,  out  of  a  jug  with  a 
large  belly.  It  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  «//,  in  old  English,  vine* 
gar;  esil  a  boucy  vinegar  for  the  mouthy 
vinegar  made  pleasant.]  Curds  made 
by  milking  upon  vinegar.  ^ 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubo'd  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow  : 
■^liere,  iox  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
JoAU  strokes  a  sillabith  or  twain.  Wotton, 

A  feast, 
BV  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
\Vnjere  all  ideas  huddling  nm  so  fast, 
lliat  sillaliubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 

King, 
'  Si'LLiLY.  adv,  [from  silly.']    In  ;i  silly 
manner;  simply;  foolishly.^ 

I  wonder  much  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  lov'd?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then, 

Bilt  suck'd  on  childisli  pleasures  sillily  ? 
Or  slumber'd  we  in  the  seven  sleepers  den  ? 
'  Donne, 

NVe  are  caught  as  iiUily  as  the  bird  in  the  net. 
V  Estrange, 
Do,  do,  look  sillily,  good  colonel ;  't  is  a  de- 
cent meUncholy  after  an  absolute  defeat.  Dryd. 
SJ'LLiNtss.u.i.  [from  j/7/y.]  Simplicity; 
weakness ;  harn^less  folly. 

The  sili'nfsj'  of  the  person  does  not  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  his  character.    V Estrange, 
%\'vvs,a(\j,\^ieUg^  German.    Skimer.] 
K  Harmless ;  innocent ;  inoffensive ;  plain ; 

arllep^. 
a.  Weak ;  helpless. 

Alter  long  storms. 
In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tojscd  sore, 
1  do  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore.  Spenser, 
3.  Foolish  -,  witless. 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  that  did  thcur  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

Alih»n, 
The  meanest  stibjects  censure  the  actions  of 
the  greatest  prince  ;  the  silliest  servants,  of  the 
wisest  master.  Temple, 

1  have  no  discontent  at  living  here ;  besides 
what  arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of  liberty,  which  I 
resolve  to  throw  oC  Stvift, 

Such  parts  of  writincs  as  are  stupid  or  silly^ 
false  or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  oi  oc- 
casional criticism.  Watts, 
He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in 
their  most  silly  pleasure  ;  he  is  ready  *for  every 
tmpcrtiueni  cntertaixuneut  and  divei&ion.  La'uk 
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Si'llyhow.  n,  s.  [perhaps  from  f^l^X* 
h.ippy,  and  heopr,  the  head.]  The 
mpmhranc  that  covers  the  head  of  tbc 

for  us. 

Great  roncits  arc  raised  of  the  membranous 
covering. ciHed  the  siUyh(nv,  sometimes  found 
about  tne  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth. 

hmijon, 

SiT.T.  ;/.  J.  Mnd  ;  slime. 

Several  tr-je*:  dt  oak  and  Hr  stand  in  firm  earth 
below  the  niotjr,  nc^lUorny,  in  all  probability 
covered  by  inundation,  and  the  silt  and  moorish 
earth  e\..;^c'rat<.d  upon  them.  Hale, 

Si'i.v  A  K.  ai[j.  [from  silva^  Lat.]  Woody; 
full  of  woods. 

Pct\viKt  tvo  rov.s  of  rochs,  a  sihan  scene 
Appciri  aOo/c,  and  ^jrovesfoi  ever  ^rceii.  Dryi, 

Si'lv  \.\<.  ti.  s,  []^eoipeji,  Saxon  ;  silver, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  wl.ile  and  haj;d  metal,  next  in  weight 
to  gold.  H'atts. 

2.  Any  thing  of  sot  splendour. 

Pallas  piteous  of  tier  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  cIos*d  lier  si/va  streaming  eyes.  Pe^, 
.-5.  Money  made  of  silver. 
Si'i  VLR.  adj. 
I.  Made  of  silver. 

Put  my  silver  cup  in  the  sack's  mouth.Gwwix. 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  /iiWr-shaftcd  queen  for  ever  chaste.  Afitt. 

The  j//*<T-iI\afted  goddess  of  the  t>lace.  Fu^e» 

a.  Whi*e  like  silver. 

Of  all  the  race  of //7i»<T-winged  flies 
Was  none  moi  e  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 
Than  Cbrion.  Sfttnterm 

Old  Saliiburv,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
I'hou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son. 

Sbaispeare* 
The  great  in  honour  are  not  always  wise. 
Nor  judgment  under  silver  tresses  lies.  SastJys* 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath*d 
Their  downy  breast.  Miitomm 

3.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 

So  s%vcet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  givet  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  tbc  rosp. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  tneir  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks   down 
flows ; 
Nor  shines  t^e  sik»er  moon  one  half  so  bright. 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep^ 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give 
light.  Sbalt^eart. 

4.  Soft  of  voice.    Tbis  phrase  is  Italian, 
voce  ar^^t'nti?ia. 

From  all  the  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 
noises 
Of  tht»ir  sweet  inrtruments  were  wont  to  sound. 
And  th*  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver 
voices 
Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound. 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rueful  cries. 
And  yelling  shrieks  thrown  up  into  the  skies. 

Spesijer, 
It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name ; 
How  fiher  sweet  sound  lovers  tongues  by  night  t 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears.    SbaAs^ 
To  Si'lv ER.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  supeifidally  with  silver. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis. 
Silver' J  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Sbaks^^re^ 

The  splendour  of  silver  is  more  pleasmg  to 
tome  eyes.than  that  of  gold ;  as  in  cloth  of  siJL, 
very  Jtna  silvered  npiers.  Ma^^m,, 

Silvering  will  suUy  and  canker  more  th«a 
gilding.  J^mcci^ 
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A  gi)dcr  shewed  me  a  ring  lihered  over  with 
mercuiial  fumes,  which  he  was  then  ta  restore 
to  its  native  yellow.  Boyk, 

%•  To  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

Here  retir'd,  the  sinking  bUlows  sleep. 
And  smiling  calmness  Wv/rVu'er  die  deep.i'<>^. 
Si'LVERBEATER./f.  J.  IsU'ver  Siud  beat,^ 
One  that  foliates  silver. 

SilverhtaUrt  chuse  the  6nett  coin,  as  that 
which  i^  most  extensive  under  the  hammer. 

S^'lverling,  ft.  j.  A  silver  coin. 

A  thousand  vines,  at  a  thousand  jilvetlin^s^ 
iliiiil  be  for  briars  and  thorns.  Jsaiab, 

Si'lverLjY./i^^».  [from  j/7Tfr.]  With  the 
appearance  of  silver. 

I*et  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  tilverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Sijaltfeare, 

Si'lversmith.  w.  J.  [j/Vivrand  smitb.^ 
One  that  works  in  silver. 

Demetrius*  a  silversmith,  made  shrines  for 

Diana.  A^u, 

St'LVERTHiSTLE.  «.  j.  \acanthium 'vul- 

gartf  Lat.]  A  plant. 
Si'lverweed.*.  J.  largentin/ij  Lat.]  A 

plant. 
Si'lvertree.  17.  J.  [conocarpodendrcn,^ 
A  plant.  Miiier. 

Si^L vER Y.  adj.[STom  sUier.']  Besprinkled 
with  silver. 

^  A  gritty  stone,  with  small  spangles  of  a  white 
silvery  talc  in  it.  IVooihuard, 

Of  all  th*  enamell'd  nee  whose  silvry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  xephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Once  brightest  snin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Dunciad, 

Si'mar.  If.  /.  \jimarrey  Fr.]  A  woman's 
robe. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  simars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satun,  flower'd  with  white  and 
green.  Drjden, 

Si'.MiLAR.     \  adj,  [similairff  Fr.  from 
S  I'm  I L  A  R  Y .  i      jimi/is ,  Lat .  ] 
X.  Homogeneous  i   having  one  part  like 
another ;  uniform. 

Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfecdy 'i^^* 
/or,  as  metals ;  or  at  lease  to  consist  but  of  two 
or  three  distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar.  £ayle, 
4.  Resembling ;  having  resemblance. 

The  bws  of  England,  relative  to  those  mat- 
ters, were  the  original  and  exemplar  from  whence 
those  similar  or  pafallel  laws  of  Scotland  were 
derived.  Hale, 

Simila'rity.;t.  /.  [from  similar,']  Like- 
ness ;  uniformity. 

The  blood  and  cnyle  are  mixed,  and  by  at- 
trition attenuated;  by  which  the  mixture  ac- 
quires a  greater  dejree  of  fluidity  and  iimiUr'ity, 
or  homogeneity  of  parts.  Arhuthnot. 

Si'mile.  «r.  J.  [simile,  Lat.]  A  comparison 
by  which  any  thing  is  illustrated  or 
aggrandized. 

Their  rhimes. 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  smiles.  Sbahpeare, 

Lucentio  slipp*d  me,  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  ma- 
ster.— 
«— A  good  swift  simile^  ^t  something  currish. 

Sbalsffeare, 
In  argument. 
Similes  are  like  songs  in  love ; 
They  much  des.ribc,  they  nothing  prove.  Prior. 
Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  Sancy,  noC 
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only  expatiate  in  their  simiUt,  but   introduc* 

thenii  too  freijuently.  Garth. 

Simi'litude.  n.t.  ^similitudes  Fr.  jiwi/i- 

tudoy  Lat.] 
I.  Likeness  ;  resemblance. 

Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction^ 
wlicre  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  modoa 
of  gravity ;  for  then  lead  would  draw  lead.  Bofsu 

Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by 
God  himself  beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own 
image  and  similitude.  Raleigh, 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  imago,  man 
In  our  similitude^  and  let  them  lulc 
Over  the  fish  attd  fowl.  MiUotu 

Similitude  to  the  Deity  was  not  regarded  in 
the  things  they  gave  divine  worship  to,  and  look- 
ed on  as  symbols  of  the  god  they  worshipped. 

Stillirngjleet, 

If  we  compare  the  picture  of  a  man,  drawn  ac 
the  years  of  seventeen,  with  that  of  the  same 

f>erson  at  the  years  of  threescore,  hardly  the 
east  trace  or  similitude  of  one  tace  can  be  found 
in  the  other.  Scuthm 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine ; 
Condemn'd  whdie  years  in  absence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pofe, 
%.  Comparison ;  simile. 

Plutarch,  in  the  first  of  his  tractates,  by  sun- 
dry similitudes^  shews  us  the  force  of  education. 

M^ottaiu 

Tasso,  in  his  sim'tlitudesf  never  departed  from 

the  worlds;   that  is,  all  his  comparisims  were 

taken  from  the  coimtry.  DryJetu 

Si'mitar.;7.j.  [SeeCiMETER.]  Acrook- 

ed  or  falcuted  sword  with  a  convex 

edge. 

To  S  I'm  M  E  R ,  v. ».  [a  word  made  probably 

from  the  sound,  but  written  by  Skinner^ 

simber.]  To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a 

gentle  hissing. 

Place  a  vessw  in  warm  sand,  increasing  the 
heat  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  « 
little.  Boyle, 

Their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may  always  noc 
only  simber  in  one  sluggish  tenour,  but  some- 
tiiTK^  boil  up  higher,  and  seeth  over ;  the  fire 
of  life  being  more  than  ordinarily  kindled  upon 
some  emergent  occasion.  Afore, 

Si'mnel,  n.  s,  [simnellusi  low  Latin.]   A 

kind  of  sweet  bread  or  cake. 
Si  M  o'n  I A  c  K .  n .  J.  {simoniaqtie,  Fr.  simo^ ~ 
niactuy  Latin.]    C)ne  who  buys  or  sells 
preferment  in  the  church. 

If  the  bishop  alleges  that  the  person  presented 
is  a  simoftiacA,  or  unlearned,  they  are  to  proceed 
to  trial.  -^ylife. 

Simoni'ac\l.  adj.  [from  simo/tiac.} 
Guilty  of  baying  or  selling  ecclesiasti* 
cal  preferment.  ^ 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  simoniaeal  ladies, 
who  seduce  the  sacred  order  into  die  difficulty 
ofbreaking  their  troth.  Spectator. 

Si'mony.  n,  s.  [simonietTr.  simcnia,  Lat.] 
The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  chuixh 
preferment.] 

One  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom ;  simony  was  (air  play,. 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.  Sbnispeare, 

Many  papers  remain  in  private  hands,  of 
which  one  is  of  simony ;  and  I  wish  the  world 
might  see  it,  that  it  might  undeceive  some  pa- 
trons, who  think  they  have  discharged  that  great 
trust  to  God  and  man,  if  they  take  no  money 
for  a  living,  thougli  it  may  be  parted  with  for 
other  ends  lea  justifiable.  W^ltms, 
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I      Ko  sfmony  Bor  siaccur^U  knoWB* 
There  works  the  bee,  no  honey  liar  the  drone. 

GartA. 
To  Sf'MPfcH.  t;.  ».  [from  j-ymbclan,  Sax. 
to  keep  holyday.  Skinner,  He  derives 
^  simmer  from  the  same  word,  and  con- 
firms his  etymology  by  writingit  junher. 
It  is  ptrhaps  derived  from  simmer y  as  it 
may  seem  to  imitate  the  dimples  of  wa- 
ter gently  boiling.]  To  smile  i  generally 
to  smile  fo6lishly. 

A  made  countenance  about  her  mouth  be- 
tween iimpering  »nd  smiling,  her  head  bowing 
joniewhat  down,  seemed  to  languish  with  over- 
much idleness.  Hidney, 
1  cnarge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
women,  as  1  perceive  by  your  simper ing  none  of 
you  hate  them,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them. 

^bakspear*. 
Stars  above  simper  and  shine. 
As  having  keys  unto  thy  love,  while  poor  I  pine. 

Herbert, 
Let  then  the  fair  one  Jbeautifiilly  cry, 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia'  shine. 
With  itmp*ring  angels,  palms  and  harps  divine. 

Pcpt, 
Si'MPER.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb.]     Smile; 
generally  a  foolish  smile. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  stared  him  in  the  fece 
with  so  bewitching  a  griij,  that  the  whistler  re- 
laxed his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and  at 
Ungth  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.-  Addison, 
Great  I'ibbald  nods:  the  proud  Parnassian 
sneer, 
The  conscious  simper ,  and  the  jealous  leef, 
Mix  on  his  look.  Pope, 

Si'MPLE.fi^'.  [simplex y  Lat,  simpUy  Fr.]  * 
I.   Plain;  artless;   unskilled;   uodesign- 
inc ;  sincere  ;  harmKss. 

Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Wm- 
fUr  sort  of  men,  these  nice  curiosities  are  not 
worthy  the  labour  which  we  bestow  to  answer 
them.  Htoker, 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
A  iimpU  husbandman  in  garments  grey. 

Huhher<ts  rale, 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
T*  oppose  your  cunning.  Shahpeare, 

O  Ethelinda, 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
^impU<ixA  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  ten- 
derness. Rvwe, 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies; 
Bo  kind  and  virtuous,  you  '11  be  blest  and  wise. 

Toimg, 
ft.  Uncompounded  ;  unmingled  ;   single ; 
only  one  ;  plain  ;  not  complicated. 
To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal 
.  n»Pl«i  i»  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting.  Bacon. 
5iW/dj)hilosophically  signifies  single,  but  vul- 
garly fooUsh.  JVatU, 
Among  substances  some  are  called  simple, 
some  compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophi- 
cal or  vulgar  sense.    If  we  take  simpie  and  com- 
pound in  a  vulgar  sense,  then  all  tnose  are  j/ot- 
pU  substances  which  are  generally  esteemed  uni- 
form in  their  natures:  so  every  herb  is  called  a 
simple^  z^nA  every  metal  a  mineral;  though  the 
chymist  perhaps  may  find  all  hb  several  ele- 
ments in  each  of  them,                             IVatts, 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws,  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.  Thomson, 

%,  Sniy  ;  no:  wise  ;  not  cunning. 

rhc  simf>/e  believeth    every  word;  but  the 
prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going.      Fro^, 
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V^,*tsi^U  odes  too  many  lAtmr  j^ 
My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe.  Prwr» 

Si'mple.  n.  s,  Isimpley  French.]  A  single 
ingredient  in  a  medicine ;  a  drug.  Itig 
popularly  URed  for  an  herb. 

Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow. 
We  *ll  learn  the  perfect  skill; 

The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know. 
Which  cures,  and  which  can  kiU.  DrayUm, 

Our  foster  nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  hira. 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish.  Shalspearf 

He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

MillOHm 

What  virtue  is  in  this  remedy  lies  in  the  nak- 
•  ed  simple  itself,  as  it  comes  over  from  the  In- 

****!•        J.  Temple, 

Around  its  entries  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow ; 
Night  ffom  the  pbnts  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plants.  Dryd, 
Med'cineismine:  what  herbs  and //*//«  giw 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow  n  I  know. 

Drydem, 
To  Si^:pLE.  n}.  n.  To  gather  simples. 
As  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chas'd, 
JLascivious  Circe  well  the  youth  survey'd. 
As  simpling  on  the  flow*ry  hiUs  he  stray'd.  Garth, 
Si'MPLKNEss.  n,  J.   [trom  simple.'\    The 
quality  of  being  simple. 

I  will  hear  that  play: 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  beauty  tender  it.  Shakst, 
Such  perfect  elements  may  be  found  in  these 
four  known  bodies  that  we^call  pure  ones;  for 
they  are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most 
to  the  simpleness  of  the  elements.  J^izh- 

Si'MPLER.  n.s,  [from  j/;^/>>/^.]  Asimphst; 

an  herbarist. 
Si'MPLEss.ff.j.  Isimp/esseyfr.']  -  Simpli- 
citjr;  silliness;  folly.     Obsolete. 
Their  weeds  been  not  so  nighly  were, 
Such  simplesse  mought  them  shend. 
They  been  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  alL  Spenser, 

Si'MPLE  roN.  n.  s,  [from  simple,']  A  silly 
mortal;  a  triflcr;  a  foolish  fellow.  A 
low  word. 

A  country  farmer  sent  his  man  to  look  after 
an  ox;  the  simpleton  went  hunting  up  ind  down. 

Those  letters  may  prove  a  discredit,  as  lasting 

as  mercenary  scribblers,  or  curious  simpletons, 

can  make  it.  ^  /»^^. 

SiMPLi'ciTY.   n,  s,  [simplicitas,  Latin; 

simplicitSy  French.] 
I.  Plainness;  artlessness;  not  subtilty; 
not  cunmng  ;  not  deceit. 

The  sweet-minded  Philoclea  was  in  their  de- 
gree of  well-doing,  to  whom  the  not  knowing  of 
evil  servcth  for  a  grouhd  of  virtue,  and  hold 
their  inward  powers  in  better  form,  with  an  un- 
spotted ««^//V//y,  than  many  who  rather  cun- 
ningly seek  to  know  what  goodness  i^  than  will- 
ingly uke  unto  themselves  the  following  of  it. 

Sidney, 

They  keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  ancienter 
*«"«•        ,    ,  Hooker. 

In  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  dnd  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  ShaAspeare. 

Marquis  Dorset,  a  man  for  his  harmless  j/ct- 
plicity  neither  misliked  nor  much  regarded,  was 
created  duke.  Haytvard. 
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Suspicion  sleeps        , 
At  wisdom's  nte,  «nd  to  simflicHy 
Resirns  her  charge.  ^    MUlw, 

of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simtUeity  a  child.  Popt, 

The  native  elegance  and  4'implieitj  of  her 
manners  were  accompanied  with  real  benevo- 
lence of  heart.  Femaie  QuixoU, 
1.  t^lainiKSs;  oot  subtilty;  not  abstruse- 
ness.                                 V 

Thoic  enter  into  farther  speculation  herein, 
which  is  the  itch  of  curiosity,  and  content  not 
theinseh'es  with  the  suKfttie'ity  of  that  doctrine, 
within  which  this  church  hath  contained  herself. 

HatHffnnd, 

3.  Ptainness ;  not  finery. 

They  represent  our  poet,  when  he  left  Man- 
cua  {at  Rome,  dressed  m  bis  best  habit,  too  fine 
iar  the  place  whence  he  came,  and  yet  retaining 
part  of  its  simplicity.  Dry  den. 

4.  Singleness ;  not  composition  ;  state  of 
being  uncompoundcd. 

Mandrakes  albrd  a  papaverous  un|)leas.int 
odour  in  tha  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their 
simplicity  and  mixture.  Brown. 

We  arc  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of 
the  world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  watch 
once  in  its  first  and  simple  materials.       Burnet, 

5.  Weakness;  silliness. 

Many  that  know  what  thev  should  do,  would 
nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and,  to  excuse  them- 
selves, pretend  ignorance  and  simplieityy  which 
now  thev  cannot.  Hooker, 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  \6vesimp/i' 
W/y,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Proverbs, 

Si'mplist.  «.  J.  [from  i/;/;//<r.]  One  skill- 
ed in  simples. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken 
by  some  good  simpUsts  for  anioroum.      Br  own. 
S 1  'M  p L  Y .  adv.  [from  simple. ] 
1.  Without  art;  without subtilty  ;  plain- 
ly ;  artlessly. 
Accomplbhing  great  things  by  things  deem*d 
weak ; 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Miltoh, 

,  1.  Of  itself;  v^ithout  addition. 

This  question  about  the  changing  of  laws  con- 
cemeth  only  such  laws  as  are  positive,  and  do 
make  that  now  good  or  evil,  by  being  command- 
ed or  forbidden,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were 
not  i7»//y  the  one  or  the  other.  H»okcr. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capa- 
ble of  felicity  and  bliss;  because  their  chietest 
perfectk>n  consist eth  in  that  which  is  best  for 
them,  but  not  in  that  which  is  simply  best,  as 
ours  doth.  Hooker, 

I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Sbakspeare. 

To  say  or  to  do  aught  with  memory  and  imi- 
tation, no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner 
move  us,  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of 
mankind.  Miltou, 

4.  Foolishly ;  sillily. 

Si'mular.  n.  s.  [from  jimtiJof  Latin.]  One 
that  counterfeits. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  band, 
Thoo  perjurer,  thou  simular  of  virtue^ 
That  art  mcestuous.  Sbaispeare, 

Simula'tion.  ;i.  J.  [simulation,  French  ; 
simulation  iroxn  simulo,  Latin.]  That 
part  of  hypocn'sy  which  pretends  that 
to  be  which  is  not. 
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StmutatioM  u  a  vice  rising  of  a  natural  false- 
ness, or  fearfulness ;  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some 
main  faults ;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs 
disguise,  it  maketh  him  practise  simulation.  Bacon,. 
From  the  unquestionable  virtues  of  her  per- 
son and  mind,  he  well  expressed  his  love  in  an 
act  and  time  of  no  simulation  towards  his  end, 
bequeathing  her  all  his  mansion-houses,  and  « 
power  to  dispose  of  his  whole  personal  estate. 

Wotfom, 
For  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving  by  word  is 
commonly  called  a  Ij-e;  and  deceiving  by  actions, 
gestures,  or  behaviour,  is  ailed  simuLxtion  or  hy- 
pocrisy. Somii^ 
S I M  u  L  r  a'n  e o  u  s.  adf.  [simuUaneus,  Lat.  1 
Acting  together ;  existing  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  parts  may  all  change  places  at  the  tam« 
time,  without  any  respect  of  priority  or  poste* 
riority  to  each  other's  motion,  why  may  not 
bullets,  closely  crowded  in  a  box,  move  by  a  liko 
mutual  and  simultaneous  exchange  ?      GtanvUU* 
Sin.  n.  s.  [f/n,  Saxon.] 
I.  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God ;  a.  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion. 
It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  j/>, 
But  greater  sin  t6  keep  a  sinful  oath.     Shalsp, 

How  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghosdy  confessor, 
A  tin  absolver,  and  my  friend  profcst. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  oanishment  ? 

Sbakspe.ire* 

But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their 

sins^ 

Pinch  them.  Sbakspeare, 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  am  pure  from  all 

sin  with  man.  Tobit^ 

%,  Habitual  negligence  of  religion. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  pp- 
on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.    Sbakspm 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works:  honour  dishonourable^i 
iS'iff-bred,  how  have  you  troubled  all  mankind! 

Milion. 
I  ,would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds. 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  /iVworn  mould. 

MiHoti, 
Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  ///i-sick  land 
Should  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous  hand  f 

Daniel, 

.Vice  or  virtue  chiefljr  imply  the  rebtion  of  our 

actions  to  men  in  this  world :  sin  and  holiness 

rather  imply  theur  relation  to  God  and  the  other 

world.  IVattt, 

Light  from  her  thought,  a  summer's  careless 

robe. 

Fell  each  affection  of  this  sin-  worn  globe.  Brooke. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  emphatically 

for  a  man  enormously  wicked. 

Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Henry  viii. 

To  Sin.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion ;  to  vi« 
olate  the  laws  of  religion. 
Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not.  Psalms, 

Many  also  have  perished,  erred,  and  sinned^  fox 
Women.  Esdras, 

He  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  1  ^Jobn^ 

%,  To  offend  against  right. 
I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning.      Sbakspeare, 
*     And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause.     Pope, 

Sf  NCK.  adv,  [formed  by  contraction  from 

jttbencef  or  sit b  tbenccy  ftom  fi'^e.  Sax.] 
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I.  Becansc  that.  ^       ^   ^ 

Since  the  dearest  discoveries  w€  hive  of  other 

spirits,  besides  God,  and.  our  own  souls,  are  im- 

'^ted  by  revelatlou,  the  informatioa  of  them 

should  be  uken  from  thence.  Locke. 

State  uuth  and  constancy  are  Tain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 
Kor  force  of  reason,  can  persuadk-. 
Then  let  example  be  obej^'d.  Gran'oiUe. 

%^  From  the  time  thati 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  opo"  which  thou  hast 
ridden  ever  stMce  I  was  thine  unto  this  day  f 

NumBers, 
He  is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw 
•lixra  that  ever  was.  P«pe, 

3,  Ac:o ;  before  this. 

^bout  two  years  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he 

was  bfought  to  a  ^rcat  lady's  house.        Sidney.. 

Spies  held  me  m  chace,that  I  wasforc'dto 

wheel 

Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 

Half  an  hour  since,  brought  my  report.  Sb^hp. 

A  law  wa^  made  no  longer  stnee  than  the 

twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.      Dawes. 

How  many  ages  since  nzi  Virgil  writ  I  Roscom. 

Since,  preposition .  After ;  reckoning  from 

tome  time  past  to  the  time  present. 

He  since  tne  morning  hour  set  out  frotn 

heav'n.  MiU^n. 

If  such  a  man  arise,  I  have  a  model  by  which 

ke  may  build  a  nobler  poem  than  any  extant 

shtce  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Since'R  E^  adj^  [jiftcerm^  Lat.  sincere,  Fr.] 
1.  Unhurt ;  uninjured. 

He  tried  a  tough  well  chosen  speir; 
Th*  inviolable  bcdy  stood  sincere,  Dryden. 

a.  Purei  unmingltd. 

Pardon  my  tears,  t  is  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now  ; 
That  which  my  conquest  give  J  could  not  prize. 
Or  *t  was  imperfect,  till  I  saw  your  eyes.  DryJ. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  beasts  taste  sincere  and 
jrare  always, without  mixture  or  allay;  without 
being  distracted  in  the  pursuit,  or  disquieted  in 
the  use  of  them.  Atterbury. 

Animal  substances  differ  firom  vegetable,  m 
that,  being  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  perfectly 
insipid,  and  in  that  there  is  wo  sincere  aad  in  any 
animal  juice.  ArbuthnoU 

In  English  I  would  have  all  gallicisms  avoided, 
tliat  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,9ixy\  that  we  may 
keep  to  our  own  language.  Felton. 

3.  Honest ;  undissemblinp ;  uncorrupt. 
This  top  proud  fellow, 
Whomtrom  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
Trom  sincere  motions  by  intelligence 
1  do  know  to  be  corrupt.  Sbakspeare. 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidines  from  the  earth. 
Which  your  simerest  care  could  not  prevent ; 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 
WTien  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from 
hell.       ^  Mihon, 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will 
Is^re  with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
the  mean  while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too, 
in  condemning  heartily  what  wc  heartily  disap- 
prove. .  W'^t'rlanJ, 
Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of 
pleasing  God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such 
tregolarities  of  life  as,  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace,  wc  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Lavj. 
S I N c e'r ELY.  adv.  [from  sincere.']  Ho- 
nestly ;  without  hypocrisy  ;  with  purity 

•    of  heart.  ,.  .     .     , 

The  purer  and  perfecter  our  religion  is,  the 
\rorthicr  effects  it  hath  in  them  who  stedfastly 
and  sincerely  embrace  it..  Hooker, 
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That  yon  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  the  king's  ^f^f 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you.  Sb^kspeart^ 

In  your  whole  reasoning,  keep  your  mi^««- 
cerety  intent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.^        JVntis. 
Since'ren  ESS, )  «.  J.  \_sinceritey  French  ; 
Since'rity.      )  from  sincere.'] 
1.  Honesty  of  intention  ;  purity  of  mind. 
Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  terms  of  re» 
conciliation,  who  will  accept  of  sincerity  instead 
of  perfection ;  but  then  tlys  sincerity  implies  our 
honest  endeavours  to  do  our  utmost.       Rogers. 
%.  Freedom  from  hypocrisy. 
In  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe ; 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe.  /*©/'• 

Si'NDON.«./.[Lat.]  A  fold;  a  wrapper: 
There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both 
written  in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  *»«- 
dons  of  linen.  Baeon* 

SnSfE.  n.  s.  [sinusy  Lat.]  A  right  sine^  in 
geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
end  of  an  arch  perpendiculariy  upon  the 
diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of 
that  arch  5  or  it  is  half  the  chord  of 
twice  the  arch.  Harriu 

"UTiatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the 
pbne  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant 
ratio.  Cbeyne. 

Si'NECU  R  E. «.  J.  [j/«<r,  without,  and  cura^ 
care.]      An  office  which  has  revenue 
without  any  employment. 
A  sinecure  is  a  benefice  without  cure  of  soms. 

Aylije. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  were  known. 
Nor  would  tne  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone. 

G^rtb. 


SI'NEW.   n.  s.  [fenpe,  Saxon  ;  seneiven^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  A  tendon ;  the  ligament  by  which  the 
joints  are  moved. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lustv  sinetvs,  Sbakspeare. 

The  rooted  fibres  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  grqund : 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  stood ; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sihezvs,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Drydenm 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 

strength.  ^  Lo.ke. 

a.  Applied  to  whatever  gives  strength  or 

compactness :  as,  money  is  the  iifte<ws 

of  war. 

Some  other  sinrics  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuation  doth  arise. 

Httoker, 

Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways  of  an 

active  conformity  to  the  church's  rules,  cracks 

the  tine^vs  of  government;  for  it  weakens  and 

damps  the  spirits  of  the  obedient.  Soutb. 

In  the  principal  6gures  of  a  picture,  the  painter 

is  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art;  for  in  them 

consists  the  principal  beauties  of  his  work.  I>ryd. 

3.  Muscle  or  nerve. 

The  feeling  |)ow*r,  which  is  life's  root» 
Through  ev'ry  Uvingjwrt  itself  doth  shed 

By  sinnvs,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot ; 
Ana,like  a  net,  all  o*er  the  body  spread.    Daviex. 

ToSi'NEw.  *v.  a.  [fiom  the  noun,]     To 
knit  as  by  sinews.    Not  in  use. 

Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  uueen ; 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together. 

Sbaks^art, 
Sl'NEWED.  adj.  [from  sinetw.] 
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%,  Furnisfied  with  sinews. 

SuoQg  tinexD^d  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone. 

Drydtm. 

d.  Strong ;  firm  ;  vigorous. 

He  w'lll  che  nther  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  simrwed  to  our  defence.    SBahp. 
Si'newshrunk.  adj.  lsinc<w^ndsbru>t^.'\ 
A  horse  is  said  to  be  sinrwshrunk  when 
he  has  been  over-ridden,  and  so  fatigued 
that  he  becomes  gaunt-bdlied,  by  a  stiff- 
ness and  contraction  of  the  two  sinews 
which  are  under  his  belly.  Farrier  s  Did. 
Sl'SEVfY.  aJj,  [from  jinev;.'] 
I.  Consisting  of  a  sineW ;  nervous.    The 
nerves  and  sinews  arc  in  poetry  often 
confounded,  from  nervus^  Latin>  which 
signifies  a  sinew. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fidl 
Through  every  pert. 
Can  tic  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  all. 

Donne, 
«.  Strong ;  nervous ;  vigorous ;  forcible. 
And  for  thy  vigour,- 
BuU-bearing  Mib  his  addition  yields 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  Sbahpeare, 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
Most  simewy  swordsmen.  Sbahpeare, 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-com- 
pkxioned,  strong,  tinev^yyznd.  courageous.  Hale, 

Fainting,  as  he  readi'd  the  shore, 
He  dropt  his  •tm^^  arms:  his  knees  no  more 
Perforro'd  their  office.  Pope, 

%i'iiVVL.  adj,  Isin  ind/uJ/.'] 
$,  Alien  from  God ;  not  holy ;  unsancti- 
fied. 

Drive  out  the  sinfn/  pair,   , 
From  hallo w'd  ground  th'  unh^y.  Milton, 

a.  Wicked ;  not  observant  of  religion ; 
contrary  to  religion.  It  is  used  both  of 
persons  and  things. 

Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  &ther  grave. 
Whose  staggering  stepsthy  steady  hand  doth  lead. 

And  shews  the  'way  his  iitifrl  soul  to  save, 
V^o  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread  ? 

Fairy  Queen. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of /li^i// thought. 

Wrought  in  her  so,  diat,  seeing  me,  she  tum*d. 

Milton. 
The  stoicks  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful 
defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviaiions 
6rom  right  reason,  making  passion  to  oe  only  an- 
other word  for  perturbation.  South, 

Si'n FVLLY.adv. [fromjin/u/.'}  Wickedly  ; 
not  piously ;  not  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God. 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
SiafrUy  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.  sSah, 
The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  him- 
self innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious 
man  aaempts  to  please  others  sinfully  and  tlifii- 
cultty,  and  perhaps  unsuccessfully  too.       South, 

Si'NFULNEss.  n.  s,  [from  sinfid,']  Aliena- 
tion from  God;  neglect  or  violation  of 
the  duties  of  religion ;  contrariety  to 
religious  goodness. 

I  am  sent 
To  thew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring :  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  supernal  grace  contending 
with  sinfulness  of  men.  Milton. 

Peeviaincss,  the  general  fauk  of  sick  persons, 
is  equally  to  be  avoided  foi  the  foUy  aod  sinful* 
mas.        -  /Ta/ttf. 
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To  SING.  T.  n,  preteVit  I  sang  or  sung; 
participle  pass,  sung,  [pnTan,  S.ixon ; 
singia,  Islandick ;  singheny  Dutch.] 
I.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody  ;  to  arti- 
culate mus'c.illy. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  rausick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sjirung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.    ^Sbaksp, 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  dia  weep. 
And  some  for  sorrow  sung.  Sbakspwe. 

They  rather  had  behold 
Dissendous  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops, and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly.  Shahpeare„ 

I'he  morning  stars  sang  together.  Job^ 

Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sinv  out  at 
the  oresence  of  the  Lord.  1  Cbroni£ies» 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
Some  in  heroick  \qx%%  divinely  sing,       Dryden* 

*•  II?  "^^^^  sweet  sounds  inarticulately. 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is^come. 

_.         .,-  ,  Canticles, 

You  will  sooner  bmd  a  bird  from  singing  than 
from  flying.  *   i^^. 

Jom  voices,  all  ye  birds,' 
That  sin^ng  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.    Mill, 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing  birds,  in  silver  cages  hung.  Dryden, 

Oh !  were  I  made,  by  some  transforming  powV, 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within,  thy  bow'r. 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy.         Pope, 

3.  To  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise. 
A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind. 

*  Sbahpeare. 
You  leaden  messengers. 
Fly  with  false  aim;  pierce  the  still  moving  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Sbahpeare, 
We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing,      Slahp, 
O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  lorce  in  aii".    Pope* 

4.  To  tell  in  poetry. 
Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing, 

And  rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion, 

sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroyed. 
Of  useless  wealth,  and  greatness  unnnjoy'd. 

Prior, 

To  Stng.  v,  a. 

I.  To  relate  or  mention  in  poetry. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  dmes 
Of  great  Messiah  sing.  Milton, 

I  sing  tlie  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  die  crook  before. 

Co'U'ley, 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  Dryd'en, 

Weil  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear. 

And  paint  the  glories  he  was  sure  to  wear.  Smith, 

%.  To  celebrate ;   to  give   praises  to,  in 

verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing,  Addison„ 
3.  To  utter  harmoniously. 

Inclcs,  caddissss,  cambricks,  lawns,  why  ho 
sings  them  over  as  they  were  gods  and  eodJesses. 

Sbaktbeare, 
Tney  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  say- 
ing, Sing  us  one  of  the  songi  of  Zion.     Psalms, 

How  could  we  to  his  godhead  sing 
Forc'd  hallelujdhs?  Milton, 

To  SiNOE.  V,  41,  [racnjan.  Sax.  jrw^-iif /?, 
M 
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Dut.]    To  scorch ;  to  burn  slightly  or 
superficially. 

They  bound  the  doctor,     ^    . ,  ^       .   ^ 

Whoee  beard  they  htve  ungd  off  with  brands  of 

fije,  Sbahpeare. 

Drake,  m  the  Taunting  stile  of  a  soldier,  would 
call  this  enterprise  the  timgeing  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  beard.  ^    Bacon, 

That  neither  was  tinged  in  the  combustion  oH 
Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  of 
DeucaUon.  Browm. 

They  have  a  /«i»««/ bottom  aU  involvM 
With  stench  and  smoke.  ^     MlUom. 

I  stMed  the  toes  of  an  ape  through  a  bu'nfng 
glass,  and  he  never  would  endure  it  alter.  L  Mstr, 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seera'd  t«  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  s'wge  tlie  grass.  Drjdem, 

Si'NCBR.  If.  /.  [from  sing.']     One  that 
sings ;  one  whose  profession  or  business 

is  to  sing.  ,  M^  t    .        u 

His  filcbinfr  wis  like  an  unskilfiil  smper^  he 
kept  not  time.  Sbaitfeare. 

I  gat  me  men  tingen  and  women  jtngen,  and 
the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men.        Ecele*iastes, 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instru- 
ments. ^.  ,       Habakkuk. 

Cockbirds,  amongst  singing  birds,  are  ever  the 
bitter  singer^  because  they  are  more  lively. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
1  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion:  now  my  trait'rous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  '^'^^'„ 

The  birds  know  hbw  to  chuse  their  fare ; 
To  peck  this  fruit  they  all  foibear : 
Those  cheerfpl  singers  know  not  why 
They  shouW  make  any  haste  to  die.       /f^^^ffr. 
The  Grecun  tragedy  was  at  first  noUimg  but 
a  chorus  of /iiX'"-  -  ^ryden. 

Si'NGiNGMAbTER.  jf.  X.   Owg  and  ma- 
jten']     One  who  teaches  to  sing. 

He  employed  an  itinerant  singingmaster  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  paalms. 

Sl'NGLE.  adj.  [singulusy  Latin.] 

1.  One ;  not  double ;  not  more  than  one. 

The  words  are  clear  and  easy,  and  their  ori- 

rinals  are  of  single  signification  without  any  am- 

bieuity.  Soutb, 

Some  were  s'mgU  acts,  though  each  complete  § 

But  ev'ry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.       Dryden. 

Then  Theseus  jjoin'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came, 

A  iingle  concord  in  a  double  name.        Drjden» 

*  High  Alba. 

A  lonely  dcsart,  and  an  empty  land. 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  th«ir  benighted  ^uest.    Addis. 
Where  the  poesy  or  oratory  slimes,  a  stnpe 
reading  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind  that 
has  a  true  taste;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest 
improvement  of  them  without  proper  reviews. 
^  ^  Watts, 

2,  Particular;  individual.  .  .     , 

As  no  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  con- 

trouling  the  opinions  of  aU  the  rest,  so  the  world 

has  no  title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any 

particular  person.  ^^^' 

If  one  *Mrjf/f  word  were  to  express  but  one 

simple  idea,  and  nothing  else,  there  would  be 

scarce  any  mistake.  iratU, 

1.  Not  compounded. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and 
f  iffffr  ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  arc  dis- 
tinguishcd ;  the  English  tongue  has  sotne  advan- 
tage above  the  learned  langutfes,  which  have  no 
AisusI  word  to  dJitiPT^ith  su^  firtNO  simple. 

iFutti, 
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.  Alone  5  having  no  companion ;  ^vfaiB 
no  assistant.  ^      ^     , 

Servant  of  God,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  sin^  hast  mainum'd 
Aeainst  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 
^  MUtnn. 

His  wisdom  such. 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms 

fear, 
Whilst  single  he  stood  forth,  Denbam, 

In  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place. 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  ea,cluded  worki  unknown. 
^  Vrydem, 

5.  Unmarried. 
U the //Iff/* man  therefore  blessed?  no:  as  « 

walled  town  is  more  worthier  thaii  a  village,  so  is 
the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor.     Sbaksfeore, 

Pygmalion 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife ; 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed. 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Dry^ 

6.  Not  complicated  ;  not  duplicated. 
To  make  flowers  double,  is  effected  by  often 

removing  them  intanew  earth;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, double  flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  re- 
moving, prove  single.  Bacon* 

7.  Pure ;  uncorrupt ;  not  double-minded ; 
simple.    A  scriptural  sense. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  thine  eye 
be  siftgUf  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

Mattbrur, 

8.  That  in  which  one  is-opposed  to  one. 
He,  when  his  country,  threatened  with  alarms, 

t  Shall  more  than  once  the  Punick  bands  a&igbtr. 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight.  Dryd. 
To  Si'ngle.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  choose  out  from  amonc:  others. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 
And  how  he  singled  CWSExd  forth.     Sbahpeffe* 
Every  man  may  have  a  peculiar  savour,  niiichy 
althougn  not  perceptible  unto  man,  is  yet  seim- 
ble  unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can  single  out  their 
master  in  the  dark.  Bac*m» 

Dost  thou  already  single  meM  thought 
Gyy^  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee.       .  AfUtcm, 

Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother 
single  out,  Dryden  » 

Single  xht  lowHest  of  the  am*rous  youth ; 
Ask  tor  his  vows,  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 

Frhr* 

a.  To  sequester ;  to  withdraw. 

Yea  simply,  saith  Basil,  and  universally,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  works  of  nature,  or  of  voluntary 
choice,  I  see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be» 
^f  it  be  wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from 
consorts.  Hwoker^ 

J.  To  take  alone. 

Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is 
more  commendable  when  they  are  singled:  and 
yet,  in  society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  an- 
swer the  duties  which  are  looked  for  at  their 
hands.  Hpokerm, 

4.  To  separate. 

Hardly  they  herd,  which  by  good  buntexv 
singled  are.  Sidbcy. 

Si'NCLKNESS.  ll.i.  [from  ji»^/p.] 

I.  Not  duplicity  or  multipKaty  i  the  state 

of  being  only  one. 

a.  Simplicity  5  sincerity :  holiest  plainness. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  Inii 

the  singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accept. 

eth.  AoAer-, 

Men  must  be  obliged  to  go  through  their  l>o. 

sinest  with  «iNS^i!«Mii  of  htsrt*  ^ 
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Si'KiJLy.  ad'o.  [from  single.'] 
j.  iDdtvidually ;  particularly. 

if  the  iojured  penoo  be  not  right^  every 
tone  of  them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice, 
and  therefore  bound  to  restitution  tinjrh  and 
entirely.  Td^Ur, 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  s'vtgty  and  personally  good,  or 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  society.  TUUttom, 

%.  Only  ;  by  him&elf. 

Look  thee,  't  is  so;  thou  tittgly  honest  man. 
Here  take :  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Sbahpeare, 

^.  Without  partners  or  associates. 
Belinda 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom,        Ptfe, 

4.  Honestly;  simply;  sincerely. 
SI'NGULAR.  adj.  isingulUry  Fr.  stngu- 

Juris f  Latin*] 
X.  Single ;  not  complex  ;  not  compound. 
That  idea  which  represents  one  particular  de- 
terminate thing  is  called  a  singuUr  idea,  whe- 
ther simple,  complex,  or  compound.        IVatts, 
1.  [In  gramipar.]  Expressing  only  one ; 
not  plural. 

If  M.  PauFs  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first 
penoo  Minguiar  has  so  various  meanings,  his  itre 
of  the  first  person  plural  lias  a  greater  latitude. 

Lo€ke. 
%•  Particular;  unexnmpled. 
So  singular  a  radness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  tSect. 

Denhmm, 
Doubtless,  if  you  are  innocent,  your  case  is 
exuemely  hard,  yet  it  is  not  tutgulan 

Female  Qjutxott, 

^.,  Having  something  not  common  to 
others.  It  is  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
of  disapprobation,  whether  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

His  aeaf 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Miltom. 
It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singuiar  in  anv 
excellency,  and  religion  b  the  greatest  excel- 
lency :  to  be  t'mgular  in  «ny  thing  that  is  wise 
and  worthy, is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise. 

ruutsm. 

5,  Alone ;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses 

•re  all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost 

simgmlar  in  their  kind.  Ad(Uim, 

81 N  o  u  L  a'r  I T  Y .  II.  J.  [shgu/arite^  Fr.  fi*om 

singular,'] 
1.  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  all>  or  from  most 
others. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singuUriH  to  that  soil,  that 

the  second  year  the  very  falling  down  of  the 

seeds  yieldeth  com.  Raleigb, 

«.  Any  thing  remarkable;   a  curiosity; 

uncommon  character  or  form. 

Your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  con- 
tent 
In  manv  tingularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  tame  to  look  upon. 
The  sutue  of  ner  inother.  Sbahpeart, 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singk^ 
Urity  of  the  instrument :  it  is  not  unlike  a  vio- 
lin. Addison, 
3.  Particular  privilece  or  prerogative. 

St.  Gregpry,  being  himselt  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  writing  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
nhh  thus:  Non«  of  all  my  predtcetiors  ever 
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contented  to  use  this  unttkUy  title ;  no  bishop 
df  Rome  ever  took  upon  nim  thb  name  of  $in* 
gularity.  Hccter, 

Catnolicitm,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the  ^ 
church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the ' 
legal  sisiguiarUy  ef  the  /ewish  nauon.    Pearsm, 
4.  Character  or  manners  different  from         ^ 
those  of  others. 

The  spirit  of  si/igtdarity  in  a  few  owcht  to 
give  place  to  publick  judgment.  Hooker', 

Though,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world, 
it  be  singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in 
this  matter  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it. 

TiHot*om» 
Singularity  in  sin  puts  it  out  of  fashion,  since 
to  be  alone  m  any  practice  seems  to  make  tue 
judgment  of  the  world  against  it;  but  the  con- 
currence of  others  is  a  tacit  approbatioo  of  that 
in  which  they  conctur.  ,  South, 

Ttf  Si'ngularize.  V.  II.  Ije lingularhrrp 
Fr.  from  singuiar.]    To  make  singular. 
Si'n GU L  A R L  Y.  ad'v.  [from  singular.]  Par- 
ticularly ;  in  a  manner  not  con^paon  to 
others. 

Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 
disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a  dis- 
grace to  be  singularly  good.  Soutb, 
Si'NGULT.  n,  J.  IsingultuSf  Lat]    A  sigh. 

Spemter, 
Si'nister.  adj\  [sinister,  Latin.] 
I.  Being  on  the  left  hand ;  hh  ;  not  right ; 
not  dexter.  It  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  at 
least  in  the  primittvey  and  on  the  first 
in  the  figurativt*  sense. 

My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  i!tii»  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's.  ^      Sbahpeare^ 

Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  embWns 
of  war,  here  on  hb  sinister  cheek.     Sbahpiare* 

But  a  rib. 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  drawn.  MHi, 
The  spleen  is  unjrstly  introduced  to  invi 'or- 
ate the  sinister  side,  which,  being  dilated,  wou!d 
rather  infirm  and  debilitate  it.  Broxin. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale.  Dry  den. 
%,  Bad ;  perverse ;  corrupt ;  deviating  trom 
honesty;  unfair. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing 
furthered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  iuten;  and  pur- 
pose, whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle 
to  such  as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better 
and  sincere  meaning  \  Ji*^oker, 

The  duke  of  Cbrence  was  soon  after  by  nW- 
tter  means  made  clean  away.  Sfenssr, 

.When  are  there  rtr^ore  unworthy  men  diosen 
to  offices,  when  is  there  more  strile  and  conten- 
tion about  elections,  or  when  do  partial  and  sini^ 
iter  affections  more  uuer  themselves,  than  when 
an  election  is  committed  to  many  ?  IVbitgifi, 
He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  me*.* 
sure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determinarion  cf  justice.  Sbaisf. 
Those  may  be  accounted  tiic  left  hands  of 
courts;  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sini* 
iter  tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  ths 
^in  courses  of  courts,  and  bnng  justice  into  ob- 
fique  lines  and  labyrinths.  Baean,, 

The  just  person  has  given  the  world  an  assur- 
ance, by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  ^hat 
he  makes  a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  that  h« 
scorns  to  undermine  another's  interest  by  any 
limtttr  or  inftrior  arts.  South, 
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S.  [sixijiref  Fr.]  Unjucky ;  inauspicious. 
The  accent  is  here  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. 

Tempt  it  again;  that  is  thy  act,  or  none: 
What  ail  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night  with  a  tinhter  birth, 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto. 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits,  let  thy  fury  do. 

Ben  Jcfufi, 
Sl'NlSTROUS.  aJJ.  [sinister,  Lat.]    Ab- 
surd ;    perverse ;    wrong-headed :    in 
Trcx\c\\f  gauche, 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  timistrom  and  absurd  choice.  Bentlry* 

Si'nistrously.  adv^  [from  sinistrous.] 
i,  ^Vith  a  tendency  to  the  left. 

^Matiy  in  their  infancv  are  siniiir^usly  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed, 
and  have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the 
right.  Brrum, 

a.  Perversely ;  absurdly* 
To  SINK.  V.  «.  pret.  /  sunkj  anciently 
iank}  part,  sunk  or  sunken,  [f  encan, 
Saxon ;  senken,  German.] 
I.  To  fall  down  through  any  medium ; 
not  to  swim ;  to  ^o  to  the  bottom. 

As  rich  with  prire. 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  (tf  the  sea 
With  *unieu  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Sbaksptart, 
In  with  the  river  sunk^  and  with  it  rose 
ffatan,  involv*d  in  riung  mist ;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid.  Milton, 

He  swims,  or  tinkt^  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or 
'  flies.  MiltM, 

The  pirate  tinh  with  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
And  nothing  to  another's  use  remains.  DryJtn, 
*      Supposing  several  in  a  tempest  u  ill  rather  pe- 
'  rish  than  work,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the 
rest  to  chuse  to  sink  together,  rather  than  do 
more  than  their  share  ?  jidditon, 

s.  To  fall  gradually* 

The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk 
down  in  his  chariot.  ^  Kings. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

David  took  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the 
Philistine,  that  the  stone  snnk  into  his  forehead. 

1  SmmyeL 

4.  To  lose  height ;  to  fall  to  a  level. 

In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passaee; 
He  bounds  o*er  all,  victorious  in  his  march; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans/Mi  before  him.  Addis, 

5.  To  lose  or  want  prominence. 

What  were  his  marks?— —A  lean  cheek,  a 
blue  eye  and  snnken,  Slxtksi>tare, 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  araws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

hryden. 

6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Oiir  country  sinks  beneath  tha  voke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  ga^ 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.  Sbaksfeare, 

They  arraign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence.  Milton, 

But  if  you  this  ambitious  pray*r  deny, 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms; 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  be  received  ;  to  be  impressed, 
{^et  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  eart. 

Luke, 

Truth  never  sinks  into  those  men's  minds,  nor 

gives  any  tincture  to  them.  Loeke^ 

8.  To  decline  I  todva^^^Kt  tode^ay. 
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Then  down  the  precipice  of  thne  it  joes. 
And  sinks  in  minutes  which  in  ages  rose.  JDryd. 

This  republick  has  been  much  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sinJk 
than  increase  in  its  dominions.  Addisom, 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  dacken,  but  increase. 
Mortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  nwself  in  love. 
When  eveiy  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 

Addisnm» 

10.  To  fall  into  any  state  worse  than  the 
former. 

Nor  urg*d  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain.         Drydcm. 
T0  Sink.  V. a. 

I.  To  put  under  water ;  to  disable  from 
swimminc:  or  floating. 

A  small  fleet  of  English  made  an  hostile  in- 
vasion or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads, 
and  fired,  sunk^  and  carried  away  ten  thousand 
ton  of  their  great  shipping.  Bacwm* 

%,  To  delve  ;  to  make  by  delvingr. 

At  Saga  in  Germany  they  di^  up  iron  in  the 
fields  by  sinking  ditches  two  ^et  4eep,  and  in 
the  space  of  ten  years  the  ditches  are  digged 
^gain  for  iron  sihce  produced.  Bejie, 

Near  Geneva  are  quarries  of  freettont,  Uiat 
run  under  the  lake :  when  the  water  u  at 
lowest,  they  make  within  the  borders  of  it  a  lit* 
tie  square,  inclosed  within  four  walls:  in  thb 
square  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  freestone. 

Additom% 
3.  To  depress ;  to  degrade. 

A  mignt^  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god; 
I  raise  or  /Mi,  imprison  or  set  free ; 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree.  Prior, 
Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite 
p«ins  upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure^ 
till  they  iini  the  grandeur  of  the  wliole.    ^opc 
4*  To  plunee  into  destruction. 
Heav*n  bear  witness. 
And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
£v*n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithfuL  Shaisp. 

5.  To  make  to  fall. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that 
they  overturn  and  fling  down  some  before  stand- 
ing, and  undermine  others,  sinking  them  into 
the  abyss.  IVoodtvard, 

6.  To  bring  low ;  to  diminish  in  quantity. 

When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-tor  stream, 
.You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  f 

Addit90S* 

7.  To  crush ;  to  overbear ;  to  depress. 

That  Hector  was  in  certainty  of  death,  and 
depressed  with  the  conscience  of  an  ill  cause :  if 
you  will  not  grant  the  first  of  these  will  sink  the 
spirit  of  a  hero,  you  11  at  least  allow  the  second 
way.  l^^pe. 

8.  To  diminish  ;  to  degrade. 

They  catch  at  all  <^mortunities  of  ruining  our 
trade,  and  sinking  the  figure. which  we  make. 

1  mean  not  that  we  sliould  sink  our  figure  out 
of  covetousness;  and  deny  ourselves  the  proper 
conveniences  of  our  station,  only  that  we  tna^ 
hy  up  a  superfluous  treasure.  Hofgersm 

9.  To  make  to  decline. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  Mirer 
Has  sunk  thy  father  nMre  than  all  ais  years. 
And  made  him  wither  in  a  green  old  age.  iP^vor* 

To  labour  for  a  simk  corrupted  state.  LjitUtmou 

10.  To  suppress ;  to  coaceai  ^  to  iutcr** 

T*rt« 
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If  tent  vnth  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing, 
ind  you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  /mi  the 
money,  and  take  up  the  goods  on  account.  Swift, 

Sink.  w.  j.  [fine,  Saxon.] 
X.  A  drain  ;  a  jakes. 

Shoukl  by  the  cormorant  belly  be'rettrain'd. 

Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body.  SbaJkspeare, 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers 

kennels  flow  to  one  mi,  so  in  short  time  their 

numbers  increased.  Haywmrd. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town. 

Granville, 
Returning  home  at  night,  you  '11  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

Stuift. 
%.  Any  place  where  comiption  is  eathered. 
What  sink  of  monsters,  wretches  of  Tost  minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their  states. 
Wearied  and  gaJi'd  with  their  necessities, 
DuTsthave  thought  it?  Benjonsom, 

Our  soul,  whose  country's  heav*n,  and  God 
her  Vtbcr, 
Intothu  m-orld,  corruption's  //ni,  is  tent ; 

Yet  so  much  in  her  travail  &he  doth  gather, 
Tlut  she  returns  home  wiser  than  she  went. 

Doitru, 

Si'N  LESS,  adj,  [from  }/«.]    Exempt  firom 
sin. 

Led  on,  yet  sinUssy  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  mi^ht  concern  him.  Milttn, 

At  that  tasted  fruit 
7*he  tun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended ;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  jinUtSj  more  than  now 
Avoided  pinching  cold,  and  scorching  heat  ?  Milk 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
£nviron*d  thee ;  some^howl'd,  some  yell*d,  some 

shrieked. 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Satt*st  unappall*d  in  calm  and  tinUss  peace.  Milt. 

No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinUu  soul  profane. 
Observant  of  the  right.  Dryden, 

Did  God»  indeed,  insist  on  a  tinUss  and  uner- 
ring observance  of  all  this  multiplicity  of  duties ; 
had  the  christian  dispensation  provided  no  re- 
medy for  our  lapses,  we  might  cry  out  with  Ba- 
laam, Alas !  who  should  live,  if  God  did  this  ? 

Rojrers, 

Si'nlessnes5?.»./.  [from  jinhssJ]  Exemp- 
tion from  sin. 

We  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  con- 
descensions to  those,  the  tinlesjnest  of  whose  con- 
dition wjU  keep  them  from  turning  his  vouch- 
safements  into  any  thing  but  occasions  of  joy  and 
gratitude.  Boy  It. 

Si'nner.w./.  [from  i/».] 
X.  One  at  enmity  with  God  ;  one  not  truly 
or  religiously  good. 

Let  the  boldest  siuner  take  this  one  considera- 
tion aiong  with  him,  when  he  is  going  to  /in, 
that  whether  the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  ever 
«omes  to  be  pardoned  or  no,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is 
acted,  it  quite  turns  the  balance,  puts  his  salva- 
tion upon  the  venture,  and  makes  it  ten  to  one 
odds  against  him.  South, 

Never  consider  yourselves  as  persons  that  are 
to  be  teen,  admired,  and  courted  by  men;  but 
as  poor  sinBcrty  that  are  to  save  yourtehres  from 
the  vanities  and  follies  of  a  miser^^e  world,  by 
humiUty,  devotion,  and  self-deniaL  Law» 

ft.  An  offender  ;  a  criminal* 

Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  tinner^ 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  roan  i'  th'  mire. 

Sbakspeare, 
Over  the  guilty  then  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes. 
And  the  pale  sinner  with  her  si>tcrs  takes.  Dryd, 
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Thithtr,  where  tinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refin'd  in  breasu  seraphick  glow. 

Pape,  ^ 
Whether  the  charmer  tinner  it  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it.    Pafe, 
SiNo'FFERiNG.  «.  j.  [j/«  and  oferifjg.] 
An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shalt  thou  burn  witlw 
out  the  camp;  it  is  a  tinojering.  Exodus^ 

Si^NOPERy  or  Sinofie,  n.  j.  [^terra ponticai 
Latin.]    A  species  of  earth  ;  ruddle. 

Ainj<worth, 
To  SI'NUATE.  V.  a,  isinuo,  Latin.]    To 
bend  in  and  out. 

Another  was  very  perfect,  somewhat  less  with 
the  margii\  and  more  tinuated,  IVoodivard, 

SiNUA'TiON.  n,  J,  [from  jtnuate.}  A 
bending  in  and  out. 

The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  bo-  - 

dy,  much  larger  than  thfc  brains  of  brutes,  in 

proportion  to  their  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfrac- 

tus,  or  tinuationt,  Ht^le, 

SiNuo'siTY.  «.  /.  [{rom  sinuous.']     The 

quality  of  beine  sinuous. 
Si'nuous.  adj.  IsinufuXf  French  ;  from 
sinusy  Latin.]     Bending  in  and  out. 

Try  with  what  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be 
carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  Hne  arched;  or  in 
a  trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some 
pipe  that  were  tinuout.  Baton, 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  tinuout  trace.  Milt, 
In  the  dissections  of  horses,  in  the  CQncave  or 
tinuout  part  of  the  liver,  whereat  the  gall  is  usu- 
ally seated  in  quadrupeds,  I  discover  an  hollow, 
long,  membranous  substance.  Broiun, 

STNUS^n.s.  [Latin.] 
I.  A  bay  of  the  sea;  an  opening  of  the 
land. 

Plato  supposeth  his  Atlantis  to  have  sunk  all 
into  the  sea-:  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  1  do 
not  think  it  impossible  that  some  arms  of  the 
sea,  or  tinutet^  might  have  hid  such  an  original*. 

Burnet, 
a.  Any  fold  or  Opening. 
To   SIP.    v.  a,    [npan,  Saxon;    sippen. 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  drink  by  small  draughts ;  to  take,  at 
one  apposition  of  the  cup  to  the  mouth, 
no  more  than  the  mouth  will  contain. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  tip  with  nymphs  their  elemental  tea.  Pepe^ 
a.  To  drink  in  small  quantities. 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage ; 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev*ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sipt  the  dew.  Milfon. 

3,  To  drink  out  of. 

The  winged  nation  o'er  the  forest  flies: 
Then  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bow'rs. 
They  skim  the  floods,  znd  tip  the  purple  flow'rs. 

Dryden, 

To  Sip.  v.  ft.  To  drink  a  small  auantity. 
She  rab'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sooer  grace ; 
Then  tipping,  offer*d  to  the  next.  Dryden, 

Sip.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small 
draught;  as  much  as  the  mouth  will 
hold. 

Her  face  o*  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  tip,  Shahpeare, 

One  tip  of  tnis 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton, 
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Si'fhok.  «.  /.  [ffi>«;  stpboj  Lat.  s'tpbon^ 
French.]  A  pipe  through  which  liquors 
are  conveyed. 

Beneath  th'  incessant  weepiqg  of  these  drttns 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch 'u  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  hardened  chalk, 
Of  stiff  compacted  clay.  Thomsom, 

Si'PPER.  ».  i,  [from  /!>.]    One  that  sips. 
Si'PPET.  j».j.  IsopfS^^jiffpet.]    A  small 

sop. 
Sir.  «.  s,  [/iW,  French ;  seignior^  Italian ; 

senorf  Spanish  \  senior,  Latin.] 
I.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation. 
^ptak  on,  sitf 
I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  luanners.    Sbahp, 

But,  iirst  be  sudden  in  the  execution; 
IVithal obdurate;  do  not  let  him  plead.  Sbahp» 

Sir  kins, 
This  man  is  better  than  tbe  man  he  slew.  Sh^h, 
At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  (hem  some  sentence 
pt  parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king, 
which  they  did :  only  one  was  silent,  which  the 
^bassador  perceiving,  said  to  him,  6<>,  let 
It  not  displease  you;  why  do  nut  you  say  some- 
Ifrhat  that  I  may  report  ?*  He  answered.  Report 
to  your  lord,  that  there  are  that  can  hold  their 
|>eace.  .  ^acon. 

a.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.    This 
word  was  anciently  so  much  held  essen- 
tial^ that  the  Jews  in  their  addresses  ex 
pressed  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  princi- 
pal in  the  active  part.  Bocpm. 
Tbe  court  forsdies  him ,  a  nd  tir  Balaam  hangs. 

rope, 
J.  It  is  eometimes  used  for  man, 
I  have  adyentur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report,  which  hath 
Hpnour  d  with  confirmation  your  greatjudgment. 
In  the  eleaion  of  a  sir  so  rare,  Sbakspeare, 

4.  A  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which 
'    one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of 
good  humotir. 

He  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able 
to  touch  a  iir-loin  which  was  served  up.    Addis, 

And  the  strong  tkble  groans 

Beneath  the  smoking  ji>-loio,stretch'd  immense 

Rom  side  to  side.  Thomson, 

It  would  be  ridiculous  indeed,  if  a  spit,  which 

Is  strong  enough  to  turn  a  jir-loin  of  beef,  should 

not  be  Sblt  to  turn  a  brk.  STvift, 

Sire.  n,j,  [jiVr, French  ;  jru/or,  Latin.] 

I.  A  father.    Used  in  poetry. 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire.  Shakipcare, 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  siro 
The  pow*r  of  the  most  High.  Milton, 

And  now  1  leave  the  true  and  just  supporu 
Of  legal  princes,  and  of  honest  courts. 
Whose //r«,  great  partners  in  my  father's  cgres. 
Saluted  their  young  kuig  at  Hebron  crown'd. 

Prior, 
Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies. 
While  tl^ousand  grateful  thougnts  arise. 
Or  meets  bis  spouse's  fonder  eye.  Pope, 

%,  It  is  used  in  common  speech  of  beasts : 
RSy  the  horse  had  a  good  iire^  but  a  bad 
dam. 
3.  It  is  used  in  composition :  as,  grandiirr, 
greatgrandj/r^. 

To  SiKF.  'V,  a.  To  be^et ;  to  produce. 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  hase  things  sire 
the  base*  Shakspeetre. 
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Si^RCH.  «.  /.  [Latin.]    A  goddess  who 
enticed  men  by  singing,  and  devoured 
them;  any  mischievous  alhirinp  woman. 
Oh  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy 
note, 
To  drown  me  in  thv  sister's  flood  of  tears: 
Sing,  sireny  tu  thyself,  and  1  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  t!:e  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
And  as  a  bed  I  11  take  thee,  and  there  lie.  Slyah, 
SiRi^Asis.  n.  J.  [<r»firtff«;.]     An  inflsmma- 
tion  of  the   brain  and   itf  membrane, 
through  an  excessive  heat  of  the  sun- 

Dkt. 
SrRIUS.  «.  /.  [Latin.]    The  dogstar. 
Siho'cco.  If.  i.    [Italian;   jyruj   ventus^ 
Latin  J    1  he  southeast  or  Syrian  wind. 
Forth  nish  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Euriis  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
biroeco  and  Libecchio.  Milton, 

S I'R !i  A  H .  «.  J.   [j«>,  ba  !  Mi}ube<w,']     A 
comptllalion  of  repro;^ch  and  insult. 

Qo,  sirrahf  to  my  cell ; 
Take  widi  you  your  companions:  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.  Shah, 
Sirrah,  thtre  's  iv  room  for  faith,  troth,  or 
honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Shakspcare, 

It  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race,  sir* 
rah,  to  hate  our  family.  L,* Estrange, 

Guess  how  the  goddess  greets  her  son. 

Come  hither,  sirrah ;  no,  begone.  Prior, 

Si'ko'  .  fn,  i,  L'^rahick.J     The  juice  of 

Si'kup.  S       vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 

Shall  l,whose  ears  her  mournful  wordc  did  seixe, 

Her  words  in  syrup  laid  of  sweetest  breath. 

Relent.  ^  SUnej, 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  tirups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owed'st  vt-ittrday.  Shahpeare, 

And  first,  behoid  tnis  cordial  julap  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  sy,  ops  mixt. 

Milton, 
Those  expressed  juices  contain  the  true  essen- 
tial salt  of  the  plant;  fur  if  they  be  boiled  into 
the  consistence  cf  a  sirup,  and  set  in  a  cool 
pbce,  the  essential  salt  of  xht  plant  will  shoot 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Arhutbnot, 

Si'RurED.  adj.  [from  sirup.'\    Sweet,  like 
sirup  ;  bedewed  with  sweets. 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall. 
We'll  lick  the  sympt  leaves  : 
And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.       Drttyton, 
Si'rupy.  adj,  [from  simp.']     Resembling 
sirup. 
Apples  are  of  a  sirnpy  tenacious  nature. 

Moriisiser, 
SiSE.  «.  J.  [contracted  from  assiz^,^S 
You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  sixe  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.       Dcnne, 

Si'sKiN.  n,  J.  [cblorijy  Latin  ]     A  bird; 

a  greenfinch. 
Si'sTER.  tt,j,  [rpcorteji,  Saxon;  zujten 

Dutch.] 

I.  A  woman  bom  of  the  same  parents; 

correlative  to  brother. 

Her  sieter  began  to  scoM.  Sbaisbeare, 

I  have  uid  lo corruption,  thou  art  my  father: 

to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister, 

%,  Woman  of  the  same  faith ;  a  christian ; 
one  of  the  same  nature ;  human  being. 

If  a  brother  or  sitter  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
food,  and  you  My  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace, 
be  you  warmed  and  filled;  notwitlistaiidiiig,  you 
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prtihem  not  those  things  which  are  needful  f 
Xbe  body,  what  doth  it  profit  f  Jamu, 

p  A  ftfiruUe  of  the  same  kind. 
He  chid  the  sisters. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him.  Sbakspeare, 

6*  One  of  the  same  kind  ;  one  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  bws 
Than  let  a  j///^r-p1aintifflosc  the  cause, 
As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar, 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  hare  right ; 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Drydeti. 
There  grew  two  olives,  dosest  of  the  grove. 
With  roots  tntwin'd,  and  branches  interwove ; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  /wirr-firuits :  one  fcrtUe,  one  was  wild .  Fo^, 
Si'sTER  in  La<w,   n.  j.   A    husband  or 
wife's  sister. 

Thy  sister  in  iarv  is  gone  back  unto  her  people : 
return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law,  Mutb, 

Si'sTERHOOD.  n.  J.  [from  sister.'} 
I.  The  oOice  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
She  abhorrVl 
Her  prooer  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Oi  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.  Daniel, 

s.  A  set  of  sisters. 

3.  A  number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 
I  speak. 
Wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  tht  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Sbakspeare, 
A  woman  who  flourishes  in  her  innocence, 
amidst  that  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails 
among  her  exasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more 
amiable.  Adjison. 

Si'sTERLY.  adj,  [from  sUttrJ]     Like  a 
sister ;  becoming  a  sister. 

After  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.  Sbaispeare* 

Iw  Sit.  v.  ».  preterit  I  sat,  [^sitan^  Goth- 

ick  ;  yirx^n^  Saxon  ;  setten,  Dutch.] 
U  To  rest  upon  the  buttocks. 

Their  wives  do  sit  beside  them,  carding  wool. 
Mays  Virgil, 
Aloft,  in  awful  sttfte. 
The  godlike  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne.  DrydeM, 

I.  To  perch. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 
I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee; 
Now  I  am  a  ^isker,  all  men  on  me  look. 
What  should  I  do  but  sit  cock  on  the  hoop  ? 
What  do  1  care  tf  all  the  world  me  fail, 
I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  uil.    Bourd, 
3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness. 
Shall  year  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye 
sk  here  r  Numbers, 

Why  sii  we  here  each  other  vie  wing  idly?  Milt* 
A*  To  be  in  any  local  position. 
I  snould  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass, to  know  where  ji/j  the  wind: 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports.  Sbukspeare* 

Those 
Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge. 

Milton, 
The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fxa, 

A,  Philips, 
S'  To  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden. 

Your  brother's  deatn  sits  at  your  heart.  ShmJts, 
When  God  leu  loose  upon  us  a  sickness,  if  we 
fear  to  die,  then  the  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us. 

Taylor, 
To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  galls 
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mu  sores,  and  makes  the  burden  that  is  upoa 
us  sit  more  uneasy.  Tillotsosu 

Fear,  the  last  dfills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind.     Dr\d, 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  intent  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition 
to  our  happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately 
think,  can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  ////  so 
heavy  upon  iis.  Loch, 

6.  To  settle ;  to  abide. 

That  thb  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not  and  reproach  us.  Milton, 

When  Thetis  blush*d  in  purple  no^  her  own. 
And  from  her  face  the  breatning  winds  were 

blown; 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars  irith  struggling  urg'd  their 
way.  Mrydea, 

He  to  the  void  advanc'd  his  pace ; 
Pale  horrour  sat  oneach  Arcadum  face.  Dryden, 

7.  To  brood  ;  to  inciibite. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  not  by  right, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  Jerem, 

The  egg  bid,  and  severed  from  the  body  of  the 
hen,  hatn  no  more  nourishment  from  the  hen ; 
but  only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. 

Bacon, 

She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  AdiHson. 

8.  To  be  ac^sted;  to  be  with  respect  to 
fitnest  or  unfitnessy  decorum  or  inde- 
corum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garmetit.  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Sbahpeare, 

Heav*n  knows 
By  what  by-paths  and  indh-ect  crook'd  wavs 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well. 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head; 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  ouiet. 

Sbaksfeare, 

Your  preferring  that  to  all  other  considera- 
tions does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  well  upon 
you.  Locke, 

9*  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted. 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol 

every  thing  he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates, 

than  a  painter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sits  to 

him  handsome.  Garth, 

I  p.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  conditioti. 

As  a  farmer  caimot  husband  his  ground  so 
well,  if  he  ///  at  a  great  rent ;  so  a  merchant 
cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great 
usury.  Bacon, 

Suppose  all  the  church-lands  were  thrown  up 
to  the  laity ;  would  the  tenanu/r/  easier  in  their 
rents  than  now  ?  Swift, 

11.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  ot  a 
publick  or  authoritative  kind  ;  to  hold  a 
session :  as,  the  parliament  sits  ;  the  last 
general  council  sat  at  Trent. 
1%.  To  be  ]>laced  at  the  table. 

Whether  is  greater,he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or 
he  that  serveth  ?  Luhe, 

13.  To  exercise  authority. 

The  judgment  shall  ^it,  and  take  jiway  hit 
dominion.  Daniel, 

Asses  are  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.       Judges, 

Down  to  tne  golden  Chersonese,  or  wnere 
The  Persian  in  £cbatan  sate,  Miltom, 

One  council  ii//  upon  life  and  death,  the 
other  b  for  taxes,  ana  a  third  for  the  distribu* 
tions  of  justice.  AJJisot^ 

Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit. 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.    Rows, 

14.  To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a 
member. 
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Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  coundl 
daily.  1  Maccabees, 

15.  To  Sit  down.    Do<wn  is  little  more 
than  emphatical. 

Go  and  jit  Jow/t  to  meat.  Luke, 

Wiien  we  sit  jo^n  to  our  meal,  we  need  not 

suspect  the  intrusion  of  armed  uninvited  guests. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

16.  To  Sit  donvn.    To  begin  a  siege. 
Nor  would  the  enemy  have  tate  doxvn  before 

it,  till  they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other 
places.  Clarettdom, 

17.  To  Sit  do^wn.    To  rest ;  to  cease  as 
satisfied. 

Here  we  cannot  sit  dowfi,  but  still  proceed  in 
our  search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support.  Rogers, 

18.  To  Sit  docwn.    To  settle;    to   fix 
abode. 

From  besides  Tanais,  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Getes,  sat  dotvn,  Spenser, 

19.  To  Sit  out*    To  be  without  engage- 
ment or  employment. 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  otif,  to  play 
very  small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments, 
such  as  will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency. 

£p.  Sanderson, 

00.  To  Sit  up.    To  rise  from  lying  to 
sitting. 

He  that  was  dead,  sia  itf,  an^eganto  speak. 

ai.  To  Sit  up.    To  watch ;  not  to  go  to 
bed. 

Be  courtly. 
And  entertain,  and  feast,  /*/  up,  and  revel ; 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  dames 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedon).  £eH  Jomson, 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter-fires,  and  fit 
Their  sharp-edg'd  tools.  May. 

Most  children  shorten  that  time  by  sitting  up 
ivith  the  company  at»night.  Lceke, 

7b  Sit.  v.  a, 

1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  head-strong  horse, 
Kor  would  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impe- 
tuous force.  Prsor, 
a.  [When  the  reciprocal  pronoun  follows 
j/V,  it  seems  to  be  an  active  verb.]    To 
place  on  a  seat. 

The  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  thro', 
Vhat, perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  idiut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

Sbakspeare. 

H*  came  to  viat  us,  and,  calling  for  a  chair, 

sat  hitn  down,  and  we  sat  down  with  him.  Bacon, 

Thus  fenc'd» 
^ut  not  at  refet  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton, 

3.  To  be  settled  to' do  business.     This  is 
rather  neuter. 

The  court  was  /a/ before  sir  Roger  came,  but 
the  justices  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the 
head  of  them,  Addison, 

Site.  n.  s.  [jituj,  Lat.] 
I.  Situation  ;  local  position. 
The  city  self  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Three  sides  by  site  it  well  defenced  has.  Fairfax. 
Ma  lifold  streams  of  goodly  nayigable  rivers, 
as  so  many  chains,  environed  the  same  site  and 
temple.  Bacon. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  constituent  parts, 
we  shuli  find  nothing  singular,  but  what  is  m  any 
muscle.  'T  is  only  the  site  and  posture  of  their 
several  parts  that  give  it  the  form  and  functions 
of  a  heari.  Sentley, 
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Before  my  view  appearM  a  structure  fair;     * 
Its  site  uncertain,  it  on  earth  or  air.  Pope. 

a.  It  is  taken  by  Thomson  for  posture  or 
situation  of  a  thing,  with  i-espect  to  it- 
self; but  improperly. 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  meknchcly  site^  with  head  dechn'd. 
And  love-dejected  eyes.  Spris^, 

Si'rFAST.  «.  J.  [j/V  and  fast. 1    A  hard 
knob  growing  under  the  saddle.  F.  JD/r/. 
SiTH.  adv.   [n'Se,  Sax-]    Since;  seeing 
that.     Obsolete. 

What  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bo- 
dieff of  the  dead !  after  which  custom,  notwith- 
standing, sitb  it  was  their  custom,  our  Lord  was 
contented  that  his  own  most  precious  blood 
should  be  intombed.  Hooker, 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I  '0  lov^  no  friend,  sitb  love  breeds  such  ofience. 

Sbakspeare, 

Sit  HE,  H.  s,  [n^e,  Sax.  This  word  la 
very  variously  written  by  authors :  I 
have  chosen  the  orthography  which  is 
at  once  most  simple  and  most  agreeable 
to  etymology.]  The  instninjcnt  of 
mowing;  a  crooked  blade  joined  at 
right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
I/ive  regbter'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs; 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  : 
Whtn,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  lime, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  'bate  his  scytbe  s  keen 

edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.    Sbakspeare, 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  upon  tomhs,  in  gar- 
dens, and  other  places,  an  old  man,  bald,  w  mg- 
ed,  with  a  s'ltbe  and  an  hour-glass.         Peachavt, 

There  rude  impetuous  rage  doesstorm  andfret^ 
And  there,  as  master  of  thb  murd'rine  brood. 
Swinging  a  huge  scitbe^  stands  impartial  death. 
With  endless  business  almost  out  of  breath. . 

Crasbaio, 

While  the  milk-maid  singeth  blylhc. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scitbe.  Milton, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  tlie  broadfalchion  in  a  ploughshare  enA.Pope, 

Grav'd  o*er  their  seats  the  form  of  time  was 
found. 
His  scytbe  reversed,  md  both  his  pinions  bound. 

Pope^, 

But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young  ? 
That  time  sits  with  \)\%jcytle  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow  f         Swift, 
Si  THE.  n.s.    Time.     Obsolete. 

The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wond'rous  blith. 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sitJf. 

Spenser, 

Si'r HENCE,  adv,  [now  contracted  to 
jincf.  Sec  Since.]  Since;  in  latter 
times. 

This  over-running  and  wasting  of  the  realm 
was  the  beginning  of  all  the  other  evils  which 
sitbence  have  afiiicted  that  land.  Spenser, 

Si'rHNEss.  adv.    Since.  Spenjcr, 

Si'tter.  n.  j.  [from///.] 

X.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turks  are  great  sHterSf  and  seldom  walkt 
whereby  they  sweat  lets,  and  need  bathing 
more.  Bacon, 

1.  A  bird  that  broods. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters; 
and  the  youngest  the  bett  layers.       Mortimer, 
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Sf'TTiii^Ct  ».  4*  [from  /!/.] 

1.  The  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat, 

9.  The  act  of  resting  on  a  seat. 

Tbou  knowest  my  dovrn'jitiing  an4  mine  up- 
tmng,  fsalwu* 

3.  A  time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to 
a  painter 

rew  good  pictures  have  been  6ni«hed  at  one 
sittimg  i  neither  can  a  good  play  be  produced  at 
a  beat.  Drydtm^ 

4.  A  mcetine  of  an  assembly. 

I  Ul  writa  you  down ; 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every /f/luif. 
What  you  must  say.  Sbahtmre, 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  tittiHjt  concluded,  un- 
less the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it.       Btuou. 

5.  A  course  of  study  un intermitted. 

For  the  undersunding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epinleSy  I  read  it  all  through  at  ontsiiting.  Lth. 
6«  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play>  or 
worky  or  a  visit. 

What  more  than  maidness  reigns, 
When  one  short  siiting  many  hundreds  drains! 
And  not  enough  is  lett  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery.        Drydat, 
7.  Incubation- 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 
bird  takes  his  stand  unon  a  neighbouring  bough, 
and  amuses  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  fitting,  Adduon, 

Si'TUATB.  f^rt,  adj^  [from  j/Vw,  Lat.] 
1.  Placed  with  respect  to  any  thing  else. 
He  was  resolved  to  choose  a  war,  rather  than 
to  have  Bretague  carried  by  France,  being  so 
freat  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  utuaU  so  oppor- 
tunely to  mnnoy  England.  Bacon, 

Within  a  uading  town  thev  long  abide, 
FuU  fairly  ait^ate  on  a  haven  a  side.         Dryden, 
The  eye  b  a  part  so  artificially  composed,  and 
commodioissly  jitmate,M  nothing  can  be  contriv- 
ed better  for  use,  ornament,  or  security.     B^, 
fl»  Placed  ;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heav'n' 
Of  pleasure  siiiMte  in  hill  and  dale.         MUttn. 
Situa'tjon.  «.  /.  [from  situate;  situa^ 

tiottt  French.] 
I.  Local  respect;  position. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  jdeasant  i/- 
tiuticm,  and  set  off  %vith  many  beautiful  walks. 

AddUcM, 
3.  Condition;  state. 

Though  this  is  a  sifuatioti  of  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  vet  this  is  bjr  no 
means  fit  to  be  the  subjea  of  all  men's  petitions 
to  God.  Rogers, 

3.  Temporary  state  ;  circumstances.  Used 

of  persons  in  a  dramatick  scene. 
Six.  «.  /.   [j/>,  Fr.]   Twice  three}  one 
more  than  five. 

No  incident  in  the  piece  or  play  but  must 
carry  on  the  main  design ;  all  things  else  are 
like  six  6ogers  to  the  hanid,  when  nature  can  do 
her  work  with  five.  Drjdtn, 

That  of /ix  hath  man^  respects  in  it,  not  only 
for  the  days  of  the  creation,  but  its  natural  con- 
sideration, as  being  a  perfect  number.  Brown, 
Six  and  seven,  n,  s.  To  be  at  six  and 
seven f  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  and 
confusion.  A  ludicrous  expression  that 
has  been  long  in  use. 

All  is  uneven. 

And  every  thing  is  left  at  tix  and  seven,  Sbaksp, 

In  15db  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  fierce 

thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all  ai  six  and 

seven,  or  at  six  and  five^  if  you  allude  to  his 
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What  bBnder  bargain  e'er  wm  driv*n* 
Or  wager  laid  mt  six  mnd  stvem.  HiMrm, 

John  once  turned  his  mother  out  of  doors,  u> 
his  great  sorrow ;  for  his  aSun  went  on  at  sisees 
and  sevens,  Arbutbtut* 

The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  ot  state^ 
L.efr  all  below  at  six  andseven^ 
Hamess'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heav'n.  Smiti» 
Si^x PENCE.  If.  i.  [jiAp  znd  pence.']  A  coin  ; 
half  a  shilling. 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave 
you  f 
Oh  l-'K^ixJfenee  that  I  had.  Shahpe^re, 

The  wisest  man  might  blush^ 
If  D-^  lov'd  sixpence  more  than  he.  Pope, 

Sixsco'RE.    aij,  Sjist  and    score, "]    Six 
times  twenty. 
Sixscort  and  five  nxiles  it  containeth  in  circuit. 

Sandys, 

The  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 

thereof  within  this  last  i/x/^r«  years,  much  more 

than  the  Ottomans.  Bacon^ 

SixTEE's.adj.  [fixryne.  Sax.]  Six  and 

ten. 

It  returned  the  voice  thirteen  times ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  others  that  it  would  return  sixUem 
times.  Baton, 

^  If  men  lived  but  twenty  years,  we  should  be  sa« 
tisfied  if  they  died  about  jixteen  or  eighteen. 

Tay/or, 

SixTEE'NTH.fl^'.  [f ixreo^a, Sax.]  The 
sixth  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
sixteen. 

The  first  lot  came  forth  to  Jehoiarib,  the  //«- 
teenib  to  Immer.  1  Cbrenideu 

Sixth.  A^.  [nxta.  Sax.]  Thc^rst  after 
the  fifth;  the  ordinal  of  $ix. 

You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take 
A  sixth,  letting  them  thrive  again.  Sbdksptare, 
There  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
James  the  sixths  then  king  of  Scotland.  Bacon, 
Si  XTH.  «.  J.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  sixth 
part. 

Only  the  other  half  would  have  been  a  to- 
lerable seat  for  rational  creatures,  and  five  sixtht 
of  the  whole  globe  would  have  been  rendered 
useless.  CJMtyme,  , 

Si'xTHLV.  adv,  [from  six,]  In  the  sixth 
place. 

Sixtbly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity 
of  organs  than  plants.  Bacon,, 

Si'xTiETH.  a4j-  [pxreoTo^a,Sax.]  The 
tenth  six  times  repcaUd ;  the  ordinal  of 
sixty. 

Let  the  appearing  curde  of  the  fire  be  three 
feet  diameter,  and  the  time  of  one  entire  circula- 
tion of  it  the  sixtietb  part  of  a  minute,  in  a  whole 
day  there  will  be  but  86,400  such  parts.  Digby, 

Si'xTY.  adj.  [f  1x115,  Sax.]  Six  timet 
ten. 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  sixty  jveig 
of  the  pillar,  they  found  thenuelves  all  bound, 
and  could  eo  no  farther.  Bacon, 

Of  which  7  times  9.  or  the  year  63,  is  con- 
ceived to  carry  with  it  the  most  considerable  fa- 
tality. Bmen, 
Sj  z  e.  n,  i.  [perhaps  rather  c/'/r,  firom  incisa^ 

Lat.  or  from  assise,  Fr.] 
X.  Bulk;  quantity  of  superficies ;  compa* 
rative  ma£[nitude. 

I  ever  verified  mv  friends. 
With  all  the  sire  tnat  verity 
WouM  without  bpsbg  sufier.  Sbahpettrt* 
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If  any  dectyed  ship  be  new  mtde,  it  it  more  fit 
to  moke  her  a  size  less  than  bigger.        Raleigh, 
"  The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  every  tixe^ 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dry<iem, 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than 

those  of  a  larger  /is^,that  are  more  remote.  L*eke, 

The  martial  goddess, 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  //cr, 
With  speed  divine,  from  street  to  street  she 
flies.  Ptfe* 

a.  [.assise^  old  Fr.]  A  settled  quantity.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  signify 
the  allowance  of  the  table :  whence  they 
say  a  sizir  at  Cambridge. 
Tisnotintnec 
To  cut  off  my  train,  to  scant  my  iiaer, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.  Sbakspeare, 

3.  Figurative  bulk  ;  condition. 

This  agrees  too  in  the  contempt  of  men  of  a 

less  si**  and  quality.  L* Estrange. 

They  do  not  consider  the  diflTerence  between 

elaborate  discourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  par- 

^        Baments,  and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  middling 

or  lower  size  of  people.  Hxvi/t. 

4«  [i/i/7«  Italian.]    Any  viscous  or  glutin 

ous  substance. 

To  Size.  ^.  a.  [from  the  noun] 
I.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size. 
The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry. 
And,  ere  they  venture  on  a  stream. 
Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them.  HuM, 
Two  troops  somaich'dwere  never  to  be  found. 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz*d,  Dtyden, 

ft.  [from  .arjijr.]     To  settle ;  to  fix . 

There  was  a  sutute  for  dispersing  the  stan- 
dard of  the  exchequer  throughout  England; 
there'by  to  size  weights  and  measures.  Bafth 
3.  To  cover  with  glvtinous  m^ter ;  to  be- 
smear with  size. 
Si'zED.  aJj.  [from  jtzc*"]  Having  a  par- 
ticular  magnitude. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  madcyou  know ; 
And  as  my  love  is  *r«  V,  my  fear  is  so.  Sbaksp, 
That  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman, 
which  is  but  a  smul  one  to  a  Fleming ;  having, 
from  the  different  bfeed  of  their  countries, 
taken  several  sized  idea^,  to  which  they  com- 
pare their  great  and  their  little.  Locke, 
Si'zEABLE.  adj.  [from  si%e.']  Reasonably 
bulky;  of  iust  proportion  to  others. 

He  should  De  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizeahle  bulk.    Arhutb, 
Si'zKR  or  Sem^itor,  n.  s.     iA  certain  rank 
of  students  in  the  universities. 

They  make  a  scramble  for  degree : 
Masters  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  ages, 
Keepers,  sub-jwrw,  lackeys,  pages.  Bp^Ccrbett. 
Si^zERS.  n.  J.     SeeScissARS. 

A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile. 
An  apron  and  sizersfor  head  and  for  uile.  Tmsser. 
.  Si'ziNEss.  If.  i.  [from  iixy.]    Glutinous- 
ness ;  viscosity. 

In  rheumatisms,  the  siziness  passes  off  thick 
contenu  in  tbeurine,or  glutinous  sweats.  Fhyer, 
Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and 
viscosity  in  the  blood.  Arhutbnet, 

Si'zY.  aJJ,  [from  size.']    Viscous;  gluti- 
nous. 

The  Uood  is  itsy,  the  alkaleacent  salts  in  the 
serum  producing  coriaceous  concrctk)n8. 

Arbutbmt, 

Ska'ddlb.  n,  J.  [f cee^niffe,  Sax.  scath 
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fs  barm  ;.  thence  scatb!e4  scaddU*']  Hurt  % 
damage.  Did. 

Ska'ddons.  ff.  J.  The  embryos  of  bees. 

Bailn* 

Skai^nsmatk.  If./.  I  suppose  from  j^if^t 
or  skean,  a  knife,  and  mate.']  A  mess- 
mate. It  is  remarkable  that  mes^  Dutchy 
is  a  knife. 

Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gills ; 
I  am  none  of  his  sJkains mates,  Sbaks^eare^ 

Skate,  n,  s,  [rceabba^  Sax.] 

I.  A  flat  sea  fish. 

%,  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for 
sliding  on  the  ice. 

They  sweep 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  different  ways. 
In  circling  poise  swift  as  the  winds.       Tbumson^ 

SKEAN,  n,  j.  [Irish  and  Erse  ;  rajenc. 
Sax.]  A  short  sword  ;  a  knife. 

Any  disposed  ta  do  mischief  may  under  hii 
mantle  privily  carry  his  head-piece,  skeam,  or 
pistol,  to  be  always  ready.  Spemstr. 

The  Irish  did  not  fail  m  courage  or  fiercenen, 
but  being  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeizes,  it 
was  rather  an  execution  than  a  tight  upon  them. 

Bac9», 
Skeg.  ff.  J.    A  wild  plum. 
Ske'c;    t.R.  ft.  J, 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers^  are  bred  of 
such  sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea ; 
and  tJiough  they  abound,  yet  never  thrive  to 
any  bigness.  IValUn, 

Skein.  «.  j.  [escai^ncj  Fr.]  A  knot  of 
thread  or  silk  wound  and  doubled. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
material skein  oS  sley*d  silk,  thou  tassel  of  a  pro- 
digal's purse  ?  Sbakspeare. 
Our  stile  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be 
founa  by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled  orper- 
plexed.  Then  all  is  a  knot,  a  heap.    Ben  Jans* 
Besides,  so  lazy  a  brain  as  mine  is  grows  soon 
weary  when  it  has  so  entangled  a  sktin  as  this  to 
unwind  t^*g^» 
Ske'i.ETON.  n,  /.  [<rxf\iTo;.] 
I.  [In  anatomy.]    The  bones  of  the  body 
preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be  in 
their  natural  situation.                 ^ncy. 

When  ratding  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky; 
When  sinews  o*er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  doth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the 
dead.  Drydem, 

Though  the  patient  may  from  other  causes  be 
exceedingly  emaciated,  and  apoear  -as  a  ghastly 
sii!eiont  covered  only  with  a  cry  skin,  yet  no- 
thing but  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  lungs 
denominates  a  consumption.  Biackmert, 

I  thought  tomeet,as  late  asheav*n  might  grant, 
A  fkeietan,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt. 
Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook, 
And.grinn'd  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look.  Hmrte* 
3.  The  com  pages  of  the  principal  parts. 
The  great  structure  itself,  and  iu  great  mte- 
crals,  the  heavenly  and  elememary  bodies,  are 
framed  m  such  a  position  and  situation,  the  neat 
skeleton  of  the  world.  HaU* 

The  schemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
may  be  analysed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  repre- 
sented upon  ubles,  with  the  various  dependen- 
cies of  their  several  parts.  /F««#. 
Ske'llum.  n,  s,  [jJtelmf  German.]  A 
villain  ;  a  scoundrel  Sk'mner. 
Skep.  A.  i.  [rcephen,  lower  Saxon,  to 
draw.]  . 
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r.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom, 

and  wide  at  the  top,  to  fetch  corn  in. 

A  pitchforke,  a  doongforke,  seeve,  skep^  and 

a  bin.  Tusser, 

a.  In  Scotland,  the  repositories  where  the 

bees  lay  their  honey  is  still  called  skep* 

SkE'PTICK.  n.  i.  [ffjuwiixi;  ;   if<»///^ttr,Fr.] 

One  who  doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt, 
of  every  thing. 

Bring  the  cause  unto  the  bHr ;  whose  autho- 

-  tity  none  must  disclaim,  and  least  of  all  those 

Mupiich  in  religion.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Survey 
Nature's  extended  face,  then  seeptUis  say. 
In  this  wide  fiekl  of  wonders  can  you  find 
No  art  ?  BUfimere. 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  teepthy% 
aide. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoick's  pride, 
Man  hangs  between.  Pope, 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  tne 
seeptick  beUevcs  nothing.  'tVatU» 

^Kt'PTJC  A  L.  adj.  [from  skepiiek.']  Doubt- 
f\}\ ;  pretending  to  universal  doubt. 

May  the  Father  of  mercies  confirm  the  seep* 
ficsl  and  wavering  minds,  and  so  prevent  us, 
that  stand  fast,  in  all  our  doings,  and  further  us 
with  his  continualhelp.  Bentiey. 

Ske'pticism.  W.J.  Iscepiichf^e,  Frencli ; 
from  ikeptick  ]  Universal  doubt ;  pre- 
tence or  profession  of  universal  doubt. 

Ibid  by  my  natural  diffide^eand  seepiicismiox 
a.while,to  take  up  that  dogmatick  way:  Drydeii, 
Sketch,  n.s.  [^scbedula^ 'L^t,']    An  out- 
line ;  a  rough  draught ;  a  first  draught  \ 
a  first  plan. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present 
majesty,    having   already  given  an  imperfect 

As  the  lightest  tkehh,  if  justly  trac*d. 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgrac'd. 
So  by  false  learmng  is  good  sense  defac'd.  Pi^e, 
To  Sketch,  v.»,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  glaring  co* 
lours  tne  vulgar  eye  admires  it:  whereas  he 
judges  viery  contemptuously  of  some  admirable 
design  tieUbed  out  only  with  a  black  pencil, 
though  by  the  hand  of  Kaphael.  IVattt, 

t.  To  plin,  by  giving  the  first  or  princi- 
pal notion. 

The  reader  I  *ll  leave  in  the  midst  of  silence, 

to  contemplate  those  ideas  which  I  have  only 

sketched^  and  which  every  man  must  finish  for 

himself.  Dryden, 

Ske'wer^it.j.  [j>f^rf, Danish.]  Awouden 

or  iron  pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

Sweetbreads  and  coUops  were  with  tkrwert 

prick*d 

About  the  sides.  Dryden, 

I  once  may  overlook 
A  lieroer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook.  Xing, 

From  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.  Swift, 
Send  op  meat  well  stuck  with  skrwert,to  make 
k  look  round;  and  an  iron  skrmer^  when  rightly 
employed,  wiil  make  it  look  handsomer.  Swift, 
%  Ske'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  'I'o 
'    fasten  with  skewers. 
Sjlifp.  W.J,  lejqui/ej  Fr.  scapbCf  Latin.] 
A  small  light  boat. 

If  in  two  skifft  of  cork  a  loadstone  and  steel 
be  placed  withm  the  orb  of  their  activities,  the 
obe  doth  not  move,  the  other  standing  still ;  but 
tah  steer  into  each  other.  Brrwm, 
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In  a  ^oor  ahiffht  pass*d  the  bloody  main, 
Choalf  d  with  the  sbughter'd  bodies  of  his  tram. 

Dryden, 
On  Garraway  diffi 
A  savage  race,  by  shipwreck  fbd. 

Lie  waiting  for  the  foundbr*d  skiffs^ 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Swifi, 

Skillful,  adj,  [skill  and /«//.]  Kno:\v. 
ing ;  qualified  with  skill ;  possessing 
any  art ;  dexterous ;  able.  It  is,  in  the 
follQwing  examples,  used  with  of,  ah 
and  i;?,  before  the  subject  of  skill.  Cf 
'seems  poetical,  at  ludicrous,  in  popular 
and  proper. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  siiifid  toyrork 

in  gold  and  silver.  '  2  Ciromelei, 

They  shall  call  die  husbandmen  to  mourning, 

and  such  as  are  j/(i^M/0^amentation  to  wailing. 

Amos, 
Wiil  Vafer  is  skil/Ml  at  finding  out  the  ridicul- 
ous side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  new  light. 

TatUr^ 
Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content. 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent ; 
Your  skUftii  hand  employ  d  to  save 
Desuairing  wretches  from  the  grave: 
Ana  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragg'd  from  death  before. 

S^*ifi, 
Iifstructors  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those 
sciences  which  they  teach;  but  have  skill  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  the  prac- 
tice. IVattt, 
^Ki' LTV LLY,  adv.  {^Tom  skilful.']  With 
skill ;  with  art ;  with  uncommon  abili- 
ty; dexterously. 

As  soon  as  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distaBce, 
with  much  fury,  but  with  fixry  sllfuUy  guided, 
he  ran*upon  me.  Sidney. 

Ulysses  builds  a  ship  with  his  own  hands,  at 
skilfully  as  a  ship. -right.  BroonnL 

Sk  i'lkulness.  n.  s.  [from  skilful.']  Art ; 
ability ;  dexterousncss. 

He  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skUfulness  of  his 
hands.  Psalms. 

Skill,  n.s.  [ski/,  Islandick.] 
I.   Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art; 
readiness  in  any  practice  *,  knowledge; 
dexterity  ;  artfulness. 
Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack. 
Sbaktpeare, 
You  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  vou  to 't.  Sbakspearc, 

Oft  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  raanag*d;ofthat/i///the  more  thou  know'st. 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 

AlUton, 
I  will  from  wond'rous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  z^m, 

Dryden, 
Phocion  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambas- 
'    sador  from  the  state,  by  his  great  wisdom  and 
skill  at  negotiations,  diverted  Alexander  from 
the  conquest  of  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athe- 
nians to  his  favour.  Swift, 
a.  Any  particular  art. 

Learned  in  one  skilly  and  in  another  kind  of 
learning  unsk'dful.  H99ker, 

To  S X I L  L.  n/.n.  [siilia^  Islandick.] 
I.  To  be  knowing  inj  to  be  dexterous 
at :  with  of. 

They  that  skill  not  of  to  heavenly  matter, 
AU  diatthey  know  not,  envy  or  admire,  Spens, 
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The  overseers  were  all  that  could  shill  •/  in- 
struments of  musick.  *l  Chrofiiet<s» 
One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning, 
and  direction,  may  judge  better  in  those  things 
that  he  can  skill  of^  than  ten  thousand  others 
that  be  ignorant.  IVhitgifL 
%,  IsJtiiia^  Islandicky  signifies  to  distui- 
guish.]  To  differ;  to  make  difference ; 
to  interest ;  to  matter.    Not  in  use. 

Whedier  the  commandments  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture be  generator  special, it  liillttb  not.  Hocker, 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee  ;  raise  thv  head. 
Take  stars  for  money;  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art :  yet  to  bie  purchas'd. 
None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame : 
She  loceth  three  for  one;  her  soiu,  rest,  fame. 

Herbert, 

He  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  budness 

«f  it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed, 

until  he  had  recovered  France,it  siillcdnot  much 

when  he  began  the  war,  espeaaHy  having  Calais 

at  his  back,  where  he  might  winter.         Bacon, 

Skx^lled.  o^'.  [from  j>^i7/,]   Knowing; 

dexterous;  acouainted  with :  with  of 

"    poetically,  witn  in  popularly. 

0/*  these  nor  sttlfJ  nor  studious.        Miltom, 
Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  tiilTdy 
When  heav*nly  power  tnat  chosen  vessel  fill'd* 

Dcnbssm, 

He  must  be  very  little  t killed  in  the  world, 

who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accom- 

p^y  only  a  good  understanding.  Loeke, 

Sk  I'LL  ESS.  adj.    [from  j>t/7/.]    Wanting 

skill ;  artless.    Not  in  use. 

Nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you  : 
How  features  are  abroad  I  *m  skillness  of,  Sbaisf, 

Jealously  what  roight  befal  your  travel. 
Being  skilUss  in  these  parts;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitablt.  Sbaltfeart, 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mtshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
I  Ae  powder  in  a  skiUesi  soklier's  flask 
Is  set  on  fire.  Shaksfeare. 

Ski'llet.  If.  J.  [esciuJUltei  Fr.]  A  small 
kettle  or  boiler. 

When  light-win^M  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  ofiic'd  instruments, 
Let  house-wives  make  a  skille$  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation,    Sbaksdeare* 
Break  all  the  wax,  and  in  a  ketde  or  skilUt  set 
h  over  a  soft  fire.  Mortimer. 

Skilt.  n.j,  [a  word  used  by  C/eave/and, 
of  which  1  know  not  cither  the  etymo- 
logy or  meaning.] 

Smeitymnus !  ha !  what  art  ? 
Syriack?  or  Arabick.^  or  WeUh  ?  V^Tiat  skilt  F 
Ape  all  the  bricklayen  that  Babel  built.  Cleavel. 
To  Skim.  v.  a,  {propcTly  to  scum,  from 

J  cum  ;  ejcumCf  French.] 
I.  To  clear  off  from  the  upper  part,  by 
passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face. 

My  coz  Tom,  or  his  coz  Mary, 
Who  hold  the  plough  or  skim  the  dairy, 
My  fav^ite  books  and  pictures  sell  Prior, 

%,  To  take  by  skimming. 

She  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brims. 

Dryden, 

His  principal  studies  were  after  the  works  of 

Titian,  whose  cream  he  had  skimmed*       J>ryd, 
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TTie  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  k» 

bubbles,  while  it  rises,  which  they  skim  off  into 

their  boats,  and  afterwards  separate  in  pots.  Add, 

Whilome  I  *ve  seen  her  jinw  the  clouted  cream. 

And  press  ftrom  spongy  curds  the  milky  stream. 

Gay, 

3.  To  brush  the  surface  slightly  ;  to  pass 
very  near  the  surface. 

Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surfiace  oi  the  seas.  Drydtn, 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face. 

Drydem^ 

A  winged  eastern  blast  just  skimming  o*er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore. 

4.  To  cover  superficially.  Improper. 
Perhaps  ortginally'j^/;/. 

Dang  rous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  laoda 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

Drydetu 

To  Skim.  v.  «.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  glide 
alon^. 

Thm  airy  shapes  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
A  dreadful  scene !  and  skim  before  his  eyes.  Add* 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  adong 

the  main.  Pope, 

Such  as  have  active  spirits,  who  are  ever  sklm^ 
mung  over  the  sur&ce  of  things  with  a  vohtile 
spint,  will  fix  nothing  in  their  memory.    fVatts, 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial 
survey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the 
depths  of  it.  Waits, 

Ski^mbleskamble,  adj,  [a  cant  word 
formed  by  reduplication  from  scatnbU,'^ 
Wandering; ;  wild. 

A  couching  lion  and  a  rampinz  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  oi  skimb/etkamble  stuff. 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Sbakspeare, 

Ski'mmkr.  n.  s.ihom  skim.']  A  shallow 
vessel  with  which  the  scum  is  taken  off. 
Wash  your  wheat  in  three  or  foUr  waters, 
stirring  it  round ;  and  with  a  skimmer,  each 
time,  take  off  the  li^ht.  Muriimer, 

S  K I M  M  I'L  K .  ft,  J.  \skim  and  t^Uk.  ]    Milk 
from  whicji  the  cream  has  bet>n  taken. 
Then  cheese  was  brought :  says  Slouch,  this 
e'en  shall  roll ; 
This  xiskimmilkt  and  therefore  it  shall  go.  Kingm 

SKIN,  n,  J,  [skindy  Danish.] 

I.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh.     It 

consists  of  the  cuticle,  outward  skin,  or 

scarfskin,  which  is  thin  nnd  insensible ; 

and  the  cutis,  or  inner  skin,  extremely 

sensible. 
The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  sKto 

feeling  rough  and  dry  like  leather.         Har^>ey, 
The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease. 

And  nighdy  visions  in  his  slumber  sees.  Dryden, 
%,  Hide ;  pelt  ;  that  which  is  taken  from 

animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather. 
On  whose  top  he  strow*d 

A  wild  goat's  shag^  skin;  and  thenbestow*d  * 

His  own  couch  on  it.  Cbapmatu 

3.  The  bodyi  the  person :  in  ludicrous 
speech. 

We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civi- 
lities, wherein  it  is  hai-d  for  a  man  to  save  both 
his  skin  and  his  credit.  L* Estrange. 

4.  A  busk* 
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Tfi  Skin.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

J.  To  flay ;  to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skirt. 

Th€  beavers  run  to  the  door  to  make  their 

«cap©,  are  there  entangled  ia  the  nets,  seized 

by  the  Indians,  and  imnaediately  skuaud.    £Uu, 

t.  To  cover  with  the  skin. 

It  will  but  titM  and  film  the  ukerous  plac«, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infectt  unseen.  SbahSear*^ 

AuthorJt]r»  though  it  err  like  others. 
Has  yet  a  kind  of  mcdidne  in  itself, 
That  skim  the  vice  o*  th*  top.  Sbahpemre, 

The  wound  was  skinned;  but  the  strength  of 
toM  thigh  was  not  restored.  Dryden, 

It  only,  patches  up  and  skins  it  over,  but 
retches  not  the  »ttom  of  the  sore.  Locke, 

The  hst  stage  of  healing,  or  skinning  over,  is 
Called  cicatrization.  Start, 

3.  To  cover  superficially. 

What  I  took  for  solid  earth  was  only  heaps 
of  rubbish,  skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  ve- 
getables. Adduen, 
8n'N FLINT,    n.  u   [skin  SLndJfint.'i  A 

niggardly  person. 
Skikk.  St.  J.  [rcenc,  Saxon.] 
1.  Drink ;  any  thing  potable. 
t.  Pottage. 

Scotch  skinkf  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong 
nourishment,  is  made  with  the  knees  and  sine«v^ 
of  beef,  but  long  boiled  :  jelly  abo  of  knuckles 
of  veal.  Bacen. 

ToSkikk.  v.  ft.  [rcencan,  Saxon.]   To 
serve  drink.    Both  noun  and  verb  are 
wholly  obsolete. 
Ski'nker.  «.  j.  IhomjJkM.'i   One  that 
ecrves  drink. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt 
even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  skhJtert 
one  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life, 
than  tight  shilhngs  and  six-pence,  and  you  are 
welcome,  sir.  Sbakspeare, 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 
Cries  old  Sym,  the  king  oiskinkers,    Ben  Jons, 
His  mother  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  tiU*d : 
The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which,  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd, 

Dryden, 

Ski'nned.  ad/,  [from  skin,']  Having  skin. 

When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges 

a  nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck 

in,  and,  growing  skinned  and  hard,  j^ive  it  the 

name  of  callous.  Sbarp, 

Ski'nner.  n,  s.  [from  j^w.]  A  dealer  m 

skins,  or  pelts.' 
Ski'nniness.  n,  s,  [from  skinny,']  The 

quality  of  beine  skinny. 
Ski'nny.  adj.   [from  skin,]    Consisting 
only  of  skin ;  wanting  flesh. 

Her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  Sbakspeare, 

Lest  the  asperity  of  these  cartilages  of  the 
windpipe  should  hurt  the  gullet,  which  is  ten- 
der, and  of  a  skinny  substance,  these  annulary 
grilles  are  not  made  round ;  but  where  the 
gullet  touches  the  windpipe,  there,  to  fill  up  the 
circle,  is  only  a  soft  membrane,  which  may  easily 
live  way.  Rmy, 

His  fingeri;  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Addison, 
To  SKIP.  V,  n.  [jquittirty  Italian ;  eiquirer^ 
Fr.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not 
come,  as  a  diminutive,  from  scape,] 
X.  To  fetch  quick  bounds ;  to  pass  by 
quick  leaps  J  to  bound-lightly  and  joy. 
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Wts  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  the*  ?Wafc* 
found  among  thieves  ?  For  since  thou  spakest 
of  him,  thou  skipfedst  fisr  joy;  JeremiaL 

The  queen,  bound  with  love's  poweiful*st 
charm. 
Sat  with  Pigwi|een  arm  in  arm : 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm. 
About  the  room  were  ^i;^i/fjr.  Drsntviu 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipi^ 
Or  mended  pace,  then  Spaniard  whipt,  Hudiirstg, 

The  earth-bom  race 
O'er  ev'ry  hill  and  verdant  pasture  stray. 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play. 

John  skipped  frotti  room  to  room,  ran  up  stain 
ind  down  stairs,  peeping  into  every  cranny. 

Afbuthtui^ 

TTius  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasmg  pam. 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vetn.i*<i^ 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day ; 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ?  Pepe^ 
%,  To  Skip  over.    To  pass  without  no- 
tice. 

Pope  Pius  II.  was  wont  to  say,  rfiat  the  former 
popes  did  wisely  to  set  the  bwyers  a-work  to  de- 
bate, whether  the  donation  or  Constantine  the 
Great  to  Sylvester  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony  were 
good  or  valid  in  law  or  no;  the  better  to  skip  ot^cr 
the  matter  in  fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any 
such  thing  at  all  or  na  Baeoi 

A  genderaan  made  it  a  rule,  m  reading,  J 
skip  ever  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of 
admiration  at  the  end.  Sxvifi 

To  Skip.  v.  a,  [esquirer^  French.]        ''^* 
I.  To  miss ;  to  pass. 

L«t  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 
Pity  not  honour 'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
Heis  an  usurer.  Sbskspent, 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may 
skip  these  two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  fdk 
lowing.  Sutnet. 

a.  in  the  followmg  example  skip  is  active 
or  neuter,  as  over  is  thought  an  adverb 
or  preposition. 

Although  to  engage  very  far  b  such  a  meta- 
physical speculation  were  unlit,  when  I  only  en- 
deavour to  explicate  fluidity,  yet  we  dare  not 
quite  skip  it  over^  lest  we  be  accused  of  over- 
seeing it.  £^g^ 
Skip.  n,s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  light  leap 
or  bound. 

He  looked  very  curiously  upon  hiniself,  some- 
times fetching  a  little  skip^  as  if  he  ha^  said  his 
strength  had  not  yet  forsaken  him.  Sidney* 

You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  your- 
self from  the  bnd  into  the  water.  Aiore„ 
Ski'pjack.  a,s,iskip2iTieijack.]  An  up- 
start. 

The  want  of  shame  or  brains  does  not  pre- 
sently entitle  every  litde  skipjack  to  the  board's 
end  m  the  cabinet.  V Estrange. 

Ski'pkennel.  n.s.  [ji/>and  kennel.]  A 

lackey ;  a  footboy. 
Ski'pper.   n.  s.  iscb'tppery  Dutch.]     A 
shipmaster  or  shipboy. 

Are  you  not  afraid  or  being  drowned  too  I 
No,  not  I,  says  the  skipper.  V Estrange. 

No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  improv- 
ed.—Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from 
a  whale  fishing.  Congreve, 

Ski'ppet.  n.  s.  [probably  from  skif.]  A 
small  boat.   Not  used. 

Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  other  hair, 
By  whom  a  little  skippet  floating  did  appear. 

^Fairy  Queen, 
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SKt^iiMiiR.ir.i.[frofD//and  rtfrwf.Wefrfi, 
the  shout  of  war :  whence ^jj^arm^  and 
jsgarmfjf  old  Biitish  words.     Mars  a 
ma*w  *sgarmes  a  *wftany  says  an  aocient 
writer.     Escamtotube^  French.] 
X.  A  slight  fight ;  less  than  a  set  battle. 
One  battle,  yes,  a  tkirmhb  more  there  was 
With  adverse  fonune  fought  by  Cartismand ; 
Her  aubjects  most  revolt.  Fbdifs» 

t.  A  contest ;  a  contention. 

There  u  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  ngniar 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there 's 
a  tUrmhh  oi  wit.  Skskspcare» 

These  skirmubet  expire  not  with  the  first  pro- 
imgners  of  the  opinions :  they  perhaps  began  as 
single  duellers ;  out  then  they  soon  have  their 
partisans  and  abettors,  who  not  only  enhance, 
but  entail  the  feud  to  posterity.  Dtcaj  rf  Piety, 
To  Ski'umish.  i;.  If .  [escarmoucberf  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  To  fight  loosely ;  to 
fight  in  parties  before  or  after  th^  sliuck 
of  the  main  battle. 

Ready  to  charge*  and  to  retire  at  will ; 

Though  broken,  scatter'd,  fled,  they  skirmitb 

StilL  *     Fairfax. 

A  gentleman  volunuer,  skirmisbiHg  with  the 

enemy  before  Worcester,  was  run  through  bis 

arm  in  the  middle  of  the  biceps  with  a  sword, 

and  shot  with  a  musket-buUet  in  the  same 

shoulder.  fVis<man, 

1  *U  pass  by  the  little  tkirmisbingt  on  either 

side.  AtterlurH, 

Ski'rmisher.  «.  J.  [from  jkirntish.]  He 
who  skirmishes.  jiiftsuvortb, 

ToSkirke.t;.^.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
derived  from  rcip,  Saxon,  pure,  clean  ; 
unless  it  shall  be  rather  deduced  from 
rxtfToa.]  To  scour ;  to  ramble  over  in 
order  to  clear. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirre  the  country 
round; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Sbaksfeare, 

To  Skirre.  'V.  n.  To  scour  \  to  scud ;  to 
run  in  haste. 

We  *U  make  them  tkirre  away  as  swift  as  stones 

Enforced  firom  the  old  Assyrian  shngs.  Sbaksp* 

Ski'rrrt.  n,  J.  Ishurum^  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Skirtet*  are  a  sort  of  roots  propagated  by  seed. 

Mortimer. 

Skirt.  «.  j.  [skiorte^  Swedish,] 
1.  The  loose  edge  of  a  garment ;  that  part 
which  han]?s  loose  below  the  waist. 

It's  but  a  nightgown  in  respect  of  yours ;  cloth 

of  gold  and  cuts,  side-sleeves  and  tkirts^  round 

onderborne  with  a  bluish  tinseL       Sbaktpeare. 

As  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  awa^,  he  laid 

hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent. 

1  SanueL 
a.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 
^    A  narrow  lace,  6r  a  small  tkirt  of  ruffled  linen, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore, and  crosses  the  breast,  being  a  part  of  the 
tucker,  is  called  the  modesty-piece.       Ad^sm. 
J.  Edge  ;  margin  :  border ;  extreme  part. 
He  should  seat  himself  at  Athie,  upon  the 
skirt  of  that  unquiet  country.  Spttutr, 

Ye  mists,  that  rise 
Viom  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  |rey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise.  MUi* 

Though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolong'd,  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gbdly  behold,  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  |lory,  and^far  off  his  steps  adore.      Milton^ 
1  he  oorthem  skirts  that  join  to  Syria  hare 
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entered  into  the  conquests  or  comrtier^  6t  th^ 
four  great  empires;  but  that  which  seems  to 
have  secured  toe  other  is,  the  stony  and  sandy 
desarts,  through  which  no  army  can  pass. 

Temfie. 
Upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragoo  our  squander *d  troops  he  rallies. 

DryJemi 

To  Skirt,  v.iz.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
border ;  to  run  alone  the  edge. 

Temple  skirteib  this  hundred  on  the  wasto 
nde.  Cmrrw, 

Of  all  these  bounds. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns 

rich'd. 
With  plenteous  rivns  and  wide  slarUd  meads* 
We  make  thee  lady.  Sbaks^eare* 

The  middle  pair 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  «)ld. 

MUtmL 
A  spacious  drcuit  on  die  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  mde,  and  skirUd  round  with  wood. 

AJ£smi 
Dark  cypresses  the  skirtirt  sades  adom'd. 
And  gloomy  eugh-trees, which  for  ever  moum'd. 

Hartr, 

SKITTISH.  aJJ.  iskjc,  Danish ;  sci/ew, 
Dutch.]   • 

I.  Shy  ;  easily  frighted. 
'  A  tttzitF  skittisb  jzde  had  gotten  a  trick  of 
rising,  starting,  and  %ing  out  at  her  oxvn  shadow. 
L*Estrang§» 

%.  W.inton  ;  volatile ;  hastv  ;  precipitate. 

Now  eipectation,  tickling  siittisb  nnrits, 
Seu  all  on  hazard.  ^bakspemrti 

He  still  resolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 
T*  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater ; 
And,  still  the  skitlisber  and  looser. 
Her  freaks  appear'd  to  sit  the  closer.  Hu^brask- 
3.  Changeable;  fickle. 

Some  men  sleep  in  skittisb  fortune's  hall. 
While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes.  Sbmks* 

Such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  notions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.  Sbaks^eMrei 

Ski'ttish  LY.  aJv.  [from  siittisb.']  Wan- 
tonly •  uncertainly ;  fickly. 
Ski'ttishness.  «.  /.     [from  skittish.^ 

Wantonness ;  fickleness. 
Skoncii.u.  J.  [See  Sconce.] 

Reynard  ransackcth  every  comer  of  his  wily 
sko/ice,  and  bei^irreth  the  utmost  of  his  nimble 
stumps  to  quit  his  coat  from  their  jaws.  Carrw* 
Skreen.  n.  /.  [escran^  esertinf  French, 
which  Minsbe<uf  derives  from  seccrnicu» 
lum<t  Latin.  Nimis  vioienter^  ut  solet^ 
says  Skinner^  which  may  be  true  as  to 
one  of  the  senses  ;  but  if  the  first  sense 
of  skrten  be  a  kind  of  coarse  sieve  or 
riddle^  it  may  perhaps  come,  if  not  from 
cribrumf  from  some  of  the  desceiKlants 
oi  cemo."] 
I.  A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

A  skuttle  or  skretm  to  rid  soil  fro*  the  com. 

Tusser^ 
%,  Any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  weather 
is  kept  off. 
To  cheapen  fans,  or  buy  a  sereen.  Pritt^, 

So  long  condemn'd  to  6res  and  tsreens^ 
You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens.      Aitom^ 
3.  Shelter;  concealnjent. 

Fenc'd  from  (Jay  by  night's  eternal  skreem  / 
Unknown  to  heav'n,  and  to  myself  unseen. 

Drjdm. 
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7f  Sitftstii.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  riddle  ;  to  sift,    A  term  yet  used 
among  masons  when  they  sift  sand  for 
mortar, 
a.  To  shade  from  tun  or  light,  or  weather. 
3.  To  keep  off  light  or  weather. 

The  curuins  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  tkretn  : 
Thus  covered  wkh  «n  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  hb  office.  Drfife/i, 

Tne  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air:  their  in- 
terpositioo  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun  tkreem 
toa  fence  off  the  heat,  othtrwise  insi:pf«rta>/ie. 

tVoed-ward, 
4*  To  shelter ;  to  protect. 
Ajai  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  skretni  I^aertes*  son. 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore. 

PbiUps, 
He  that  travels  with  them  is  to  tkreen  them, 
and  get  them  out  when  they  have  run  them- 
selves into  the  briars.  Locke, 
Hb  majesty  encooraged  his  subjects  to  make 
mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreenei 
them  from  punishment.                      Spectator, 
The  scales,  of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  com- 
posed, are  designed  to  fence  the  oriiices  of  the 
secretory  ducts  of  the  miliary  glands,  and  to 
skreem  the  nerves  from  external  injuries.  Cheyne. 
Skue.  adj.  [Of  this  word  there  is  found 
no  satisfactory  derivation.]     Oblique; 
sidelong*   It  is  most  used  in  the  adverb 
asktte. 

Several  have  imagined  that  this  shut  posture 

cf  the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing;  and  that 

if  the  pole<  had  been  erect  to  the  plane  of  the 

ecliptick,  alt  mankind  would  have  enjoyed  a  very 

paradise.  BtutUy, 

70  Skulk.^  t;.  ».  To  hide  ;  to  lurk  in  fear 

or  malice. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 

'  Tou/iv/iV  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away. 

Dryden, 
While  publick  good  aloft  in  pomp  they  wield, 
And  private  interest  tkuJks  behind  the  shield. 

Toung. 
SKULL,  n,  s.  [skiolay  Islandick ;  skaith 

Islandicky  a  head.] 
I.  The  bone  that  encloses  the  head :  it  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  which,  being 
joined    together,  form  a  considerable 
cavity»  which  contains  the  brain  as  in  a 
box,  and  it  is  proportionate  to  the  big- 
ness of  the  brain.  ^uincy. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulh ;  ilnd  in  those 
holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept. 
As  *t  were  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  ^ems.  Sbmk. 

With  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head ; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 

Dryden. 

t*  [p;eoley  Saxon»  a  company.]  A  shoal. 
SeeScuLi.. 

Repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  them 
twUn  in  tkmlh  or  ihotlt.  Walton, 

Sku'llcap.  n.  s.  A  headpiece. 
Sku'llcap.  «.  s,  {cauida^  Lat.]  A  plant. 
SKY.  n.  /.  [sky,  Danish.] 
I'  The  region  which  surrounds  this  earth 
beyond  the  atmosphere.   It  is  taken  for 
the  whole  r-^gion  without  the  earth. 
The  mountains  their  broa^  backs  upheave 
Imo  the  cb  )ds,  their  tops  ascend  the  $h-  Milt. 
The  makls  of  Argos,  who  with  f^aatick  cries. 
And  4iakat«d  kmiogs,  fiU*d  the  tkia.    Roam, 
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with  night  involve  th# 
Drydm. 


Raise  an  ^  winds, 
skU*» 
I.  The  heavens. 

The  thunderer'sbolf,  you  know, 
5iy  planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts.  Sbahp4 
wnat  is  thb  knowledee  but  the  sky  stol*n  fire. 
For  which  the  thief  still  chain*d  in  ict  doth  sttf 

Dawesm 
Wide  b  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rab*d  on  high. 
With  adamantine  columns  threau  the  sky,  Dryd^ 
3.  The  weather;  the  climate. 

Thqu  wert  better  in  thy  crave,  than  to  in* 
swer  with  thy  uncovered  body  thb  extremity  of 
the  skies.  Sbak$pemr9^ 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav*n  reuine. 
Though  o*er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiaaes  shine. 

Adds4*su 
SitY^EY.  adj.  [from  sky.  Not  very  elegantly 
formed.]    Ethereal. 

A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences. 
That  do  thb  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  a.'fiict.  Sbakspemre. 

Sky'colouu.  ft,  /.  Ijky  and  colotsr.']   An 
azure  colour ;  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  alight 

touch  of  skycohur,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as 

the  ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.  £oyle. 

Sky'coloured,  adj.  Isky  and  cohur.l 

Blue ;  azure  ;  like  the  sky. 

Thb  your  Chid  himself  has  ninted,  when  h^ 

tells  us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed 

in  skyc^loured  garments.  Addism, 

Sk y'd  y e d .  adj,  \sky  and  dye.'\   Coloured 

like  the  sky. 

There  figs,  skydyad^  a  purple  hue  disclose. 

Pope* 
Sjcv'kd.  adj,  [from  sky.']  Enveloped  by 
the  skies*   This  is  unauthorized  and  in- 
elegant. 

The  pale  deluge  floats 
O'er  the  skfd  mountam  to  the  shadowyvale. 

Sky'ish.  ai(/.  [from  1^.]  Coloured  by  the 
ether  ;   approaching  the  sky. 

Of  thjs  flat  a  mountain  you  htve  made, 
T*  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Sbakspeare, 

SKv'LARK.ff.  s.  [slf  and  iark.}  A  lark 
that  mounts  and  smgs. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting 
UP  by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  afterwards 
falling  to  the  ground  with  a  very  easy  descent. 

SpetiaUr, 

Sky'light.  n,  s,  [sky  and  /ieht.']  A  win- 

dow  placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally^  but 

in  the  ceiling. 

A  monstrous  fowl  dropped  through  the  tfy' 

.  light,  near  his  wife's  apartment. 

Arhnthtnt  mmd  Pope, 

'  Sky-rocket,  n.  s.  Isky  and  rocket.'\  A 
kind  of  firework,  which  flies  high,  and 
bums  as  it  flies. 

1  considered  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  0^ 

the  vulgar,  a  blazing  star,  as  a  skyrocket  dischturged 

.  by  an  band  that  b  almighty.  AddisoM. 

$bAB.  n.  /.  AUns^Ubttif, 

1.  A' puddle. 

2.  A  plane  of  stone :  as,  a  marble  j/a6,  ^ 
Slab,  adj,  [a  word,  I  suppose,  of  the  samr 

original  with  slabber^  or  slaver.]  ThicjL; 
viscous;  glutinous. 
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Kent  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips  ( 
Fiogcr  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab ; 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slak*        Sl^peare. 
ToSla'bber.  v.  «.  {^slabbefty  ildbbereny 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth  | 

to  drivek 
fl.  To  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 
to  Sla'bber.  'V.  a.  \jlawr  is  the  word 

used.] 
I.  To  smear  with  spittle. 

He  sia66€reJmt  all  over,  from  cheek  to  chedc, 
with  his  great  tongue.  Arhuthmtt* 

%,  To  shed  ;  to  spill. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream*pot  so  slabber* d  and 
tost. 
That  buuer  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 

tuittr, 

Sla^b  b e  r  b r.  )f .  /.  [from  slabber^  He  who 
slabbers ;  an  idiot. 

Sla'bby.  adj.  [the  same  with  j/a^.] 

I.  Thick ;  viscous.    Not  used. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  intem- 
veries,  tlahbj  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be 
torbora,  and  drying  to  bb  used.  IVitemmm* 

%,  Wet ;  floody  :  in  low  language. 

When  waffgini  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 
To  rid  the  iTabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.  Gay, 

SLACK.   «4Jf.   [f  laec,  Saxon  ;    j/akat ; 
Islandick ;  jpj/ari, Welsh  ;  /axus,  Latin.] 

I.  Not  tense  ;  not  hard  drawn  ;  loose. 
The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretanis 
commonly  opens;  and  he  gives  a  oanicular  cau- 
tion, in  uiis  case,  to  make  a  s/atM  ccunpression, 
for  fear  of  exciting  a  convulsion.        jMutbtiei, 

ft.  Relaxed ;  weak  ;  not  holding  fast. 
All  his  jomts  relax'd : 
From  hb //ori  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  droi>p*d,  and  all  the  fiuied  rptes  shed. 

3.  Remiss ;  not  diligent  5  not  eager  ;  not 
fervent. 

Thus  much  help  and  furtherance  is  more 
yielded,  in  that,  if  so  be  our  teal  and  devotion  to 
Godward  be  slacb,  the  alacrity  and  fervour  of 
others  serveth  as  a  present  spur.  Hooter, 

Seeing  his  soldiers  j/aeb  and  timorous,  he  re- 
proved tnem  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Kjitila. 

Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  siack  devotion  should  his  thunder  *scape. 

H^alUr. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack,     Jfudibrai. 

4.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid. 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack : 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack.  Dryiau 

5.  Not  intense. 

A  handful  of  slack  dried  hops  spoil  many 
pounds,  by  taking  away  their  pleasant  smell. 

Mortimer, 

To  Slack.       >    v.  «.   [from   the   ad- 
ToSla^ckes.S       jectivc.] 
I.  To  be  remiss ;  to  neglect. 

When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
slofb  not  to  pay  it.  Deuteronomy, 

%,  To  lose  the  power  of  cohesion. 

The  fire,  in  lime  burnt,  lies  hid,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cold;  but  water  excites  it  again, 
whereby  it  »laels  and  crumbles  into  fine  powder. 

Moseut, 

3.  To  abate. 

Whence  these  raging  fires 
"VAX  slacken-  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Milhtt, 
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4.  to  languish  ;  to  fiiil ;  to  flag;  jBjucu;* 
r#  Slack.       > 

roSLA'CKEM.5^'*- 

z.  To  loosen  ;  to  make  less  tight. 
Ah  1  generous  youth,  that  wish  fiarbear ; 
Slack  allthy  sails,  and  fear  to  come.      Drydets* 
Had  Ajax  been  emplov*d,  our  slacken  dw^M 
,     Had  still  at  Aulis  waitea  happy  galea.    Drydtm, 
a.  To  relax  ;  to  remit. 

This  makes  the  pulses  beat,  and  lungs  respire; 
This  holds  the  sinews  like  a  bridle's  reins, 
And  makes  the  body  to  advance,  retire. 
To  turn,  at  stop,  as  she  them  slacks  er  strains. 

Dmnes. 
Taueht  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to 
kings, 
Taught  nor  toslaek  nor  strain  iu  tender  strings. 

Pope. 

3.  To  ease  $  to  mitigate.  Pbiilps  seems  to 
have  used  it  by  mistake  for  slake. 

Men,  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under 
a  strict  rule  of  duty,  alwa^  restn^ned  by  sharp 
penalties  from  lewd  behaviour,  so  soon  as  they 
come  thither,  where  they  see  laws  more  slackly 
tended,  and  the  hard  restraint  which  they  were 
used  unto  now  slacked^  they  grow  more  loose. 

Spesuer* 
If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  MUtc^, 

On  our  account  has  Jeve, 
Indiilgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allow'd,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  ana  matter  find  ror  toil. 

'  Pbilift. 

4.  To  remit  for  want  of  eagerness. 

My  guards 

Are  you,  great  powers,  and  th'  unbated  strength 

Of  a  firm  conKience;  which  shall  arm  each  step 

Ta*en  for  the  state,  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace. 

Btn  yomsm. 

With  such  delay  weUpleas'd,  they  slack  their 

course.  Milfm, 

5.  To  cause  to  be  remitted;  to  make  to 
abater 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or 
slack  z  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  ir 
easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower  than  make  him 
stand  stilL  Sacom. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all 
industry  and  endeavour,  which  is  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  that  which  hath  been  promised  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  Christ ;  and  leave  nothing  to  us  to 
deliberate  or  attempt,  but  only  to  obey  our  fate. 

HamwstsuU 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  ouNre 

To  slackest  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Balls  of  this  metal  slacked  Atlanta's  pace, 
And  OB  the  am'rous  youth  bestow*d  the  race. 

HTalter. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  which  he  it 
driving  on  in  every  line :  the  other  slackens  his 
pace,  and  diverts  him  from  hb  way.       Drydeiu 

6.  To  relieve ;  to  unbend. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affiurs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow*r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour. 

Dembam* 

7.  To  withhold ;  to  use  kss  liberally. 
He  that  so  generally  is  Rood,  most  of  necessity 

hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would 

'  stir  it  uu  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  stack  it 

where  tnere  is  such  abuodance*        Sbakspetrt* 
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f .  To  crumble ;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  cohesion. 

Sdmt  umlacked  lime  cover  with  ashes,  and  let 
k  iund  tiU  rain  comes  to  s/ati  the  lime ;  then 
spread  them  together.  Mtriimer, 

9.  To  nt^lcct. 

Why  might  not  you,  roy  lord,  receive  attend- 
ance 
From  those  that  she  calls  senrantt,  or  from  mine  ? 
If  then  they  chanc'd  to  *laek  ye, 
We  could  concroul  them.  Sbahptare, 

This  good  chance,  that  thus  much  £ivoureth. 
He  sUcks  not.  Daniel, 

SUek  not  the  good  presage,  while  heav'n  in- 
spires 
Our  nunds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready  fires. 

DryJen, 

10.  To  repress ;  to  make  less  quick  or 
forcible. 

I  skould  be  grievM,  young  prince,  to  think 
my  presence 
Unbent  your  '  thoughts^  and  tUckend  'em  to 
arms.  AdJhtn, 

Slack,  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  Small  coal ; 
coal  broken  in  small  parts ;  as  slacked 
lime  turns  to  powder.  ^ 

Sla'ck  l  y,  ^//v.  [from  slack,'] 
I.  Loosely ;  not  tightly  ;  not  closely. 
s.  Negligently  ;  remissly. 

Tlut  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey  *d. 
So  sLuUy  guarded,  and  the  search  s<)  slow 
That  could  not  trace  them.  SbaJupeart, 

Sla'cxness.  /r.  /.  [from  slackJ] 
I.  Looseness  ;  not  tightness. 
a.  Negligence  ;  inattention  ;  remissness. 
It  coocemeth  the  duty  of  the  church  by  Uw 
to  provide,  that  the  looseness  and  thckncss  of 
men  may  not  cause  the  commandments  oi  God 
to  be  unexecuted.  Hooker, 

There  th}r  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  jhekiiess.  Sbaktpeare, 

Prom  man's  effeminate  tlacktuss  it  begins. 
Who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  receiv'd.  Milton. 

3.  Want  of  tendency ;  tirdincss. 

When  they  have  no  disposition  to  shoot  out 
above  their  lipt,  there  is  a  ttaeknett  to  heal,  and 
a  cure  is  very  difficultly  effected.  Sharp, 

4*  Weakness ;  not  force ;  not  intenseness. 
Through  the  slaeknets  of  motion,  or  long 
banishment  from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some 
aptness  to  puuefy.  Brerexio^*   . 

5lac.  n,  s.  The  dross  or  recrement  of 
metal. 

Not  only  the  calces  but  the  glasses  of  metal 
nay  be  o(  dxflTering  colours  from  the  natural  co- 
lour of  the  metal,  as  I  have  observed  about  the 
glass  or  //a£  of  copper.  BoyU, 

Slaie.  ft.  /.  A  weaver's  reed.        Ainsw. 
Slain.  The  participle  passive  of  j//jy. 
The  slain  of  the  Lord  snail  be  many.  Xsaiah. 
The  king  grew  vain, 
Foocht  all  his  battles  o*er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  toes,  and  thrice  be 
slew  the  slain.  '  Dryden, 

To  Slake,  v.  a,  [from  s/acif  Skinner; 
from  stocks  Islandicky  to  quench,  Lje,] 
I*  To  quench ;  to  extinguish. 
He  did  alwavs  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore, 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  ever- 
more. Spt/u4T, 
VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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•  If  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  s/aJke  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

SlHikspearr, 
She  with  her  cold  hand  s/akes 
His  spirits,  the  sparks  of  life,  and  chills  his  heart. 

Crashavf^ 
From  tulus'head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread     ^  ' 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed : 
Amas*d,  wi{h  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  sLke  his  hair. 

Dryt/en, 

The  fragrant  fruit  from  bending  branches 

shake. 

And  with  the   crystal  stream  their  thirst  at 

pleasure  slake,  BUekmore, 

Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace; 

Amidst  the  ruiming  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 

Addison^ 

a.  It  is  used  of  lime  :  so  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  original  notion  of  To 
slack  or  slake  lime  be  to  powder  or 
quench  it. 

That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lime, 
and  gathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slaka 
it.  IVood^vard. 

To  S  L  A  K  E.  v.  «.  (This  is  apparently  from 

slack.] 
I.  To  grow  less  tense  \  to  be  relaxed. 
If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake. 
Her  strength  would  with  the  body's  strength 
decay ; 
But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  shke^ 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

Da  vies* 

%.  To  go  out ;  to  be  extinguished. 

She  perceiving  that  his  flame  did  shke^ 
And  lov'd  her  only  for  his  trophy's  sake.  Brown. 

To  Slam.  v.  /I.  [/emay  Islandick;  schla^cn^ 
Dutch.]  To  slaughter;  to  ciusV  A 
word  not  used  but  in  low  conversation. 

To  SLA'NDER.  v.  a.  [rsclaundrie,  Fr. 
scandaiunty  Lat.]  To  ccuburc  falsely  j  to 
belie. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent. 

Sbaktpeare. 
He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  the  kine. 

C  Samuel. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  earnestly  in    lUiy 

commending  it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly 

and  unkindly  defacing  and  slandtrin^  «c.  Wk-tgijt. 

Thou  dpst  with  lies  the  throne  mvade. 
By  practice  harden'd  in  tlie  sianderit*fr  trade ; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whatc'er  ills  b  Tall, 
And  sputt'ring  under  speciois  nam^s  \?iy  g<ilL 

Dryden. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slandered  one, 
But  >cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone.     Pope* 
Sla'nder.  n,  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  False  invective. 

When  slanders  do  no^  live  in  tongues ; 
When  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs.  Sbaksp. 
Since  that,  we  hear  he  u  in  arms,  1 

We  think  nor  so: 
Yet  charge  the  consul  with  our  haimi» 

That  let  him  go : 
So  in  our  censure  of  the  sute 

We  still  do  wander. 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

The  mark  of  slander.  Ben  Jonoon. 

We  are  not  to  be  dejeaed  by  the  slanders  and 

calumnies  of  bad  men,  because  ourjntegrity 

shall  then  be  cleared  by  him  who  cannot  err  in 

judgmeou  Nelsm. 
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«.  Diigncc ;  reproach.  . 

Thou  tUnier  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  a  thy  father's  loins.  ShaJup, 
3,  Diwrcputatiofi ;  ill  name. 

Tou  ^a)l  not  find  me,  daughter^ 
Af^er  the  jUnder  of  most  stepmothers, 
lll^y'd  unto  you.  SbaJts^rt* 

Sla'nderer.  ;f.  J,  [from  j/tf«</(pr.]  One 
vho  belies  another ;  one  who  lays  false 
imputations  on  another. 

In  your  aenrauts  suffer  any  offence  against 

yours^  rather  than  against  God :  endure  not 

that  they  should  be  railers  or  slanJertrj^  tt\U 

tales,  or  aowers  of  dissension.  Taylor* 

Thou  shall  answer  for  this,  thou  ilaHderer  J 

Drydem. 

Sla'ndbrous.  fli^r.  [from  j/aififr.] 
I.  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods. 
What  kin£  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slamtUrous  toneue  ? 

Sbaktptari* 
To  me  belongs 
The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  tlanJtrmu  tongues : 
Let  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
Thus  with  vile  censure  uint  my  spotless  name. 

%»  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods  \  ca- 
lumnious. 

I  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mouth 
of  such  detractors  with  the  certain  knowledge 
of  their  slandtrwts  untruths.  Spenser, 

We  by  these  honours  on  this  man. 

To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  sUn£rtu  loads.  Shak, 

As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  hu 

mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  tloMderout 

misreport  he  shuts  the  aome  to  his  best  friends. 

South. 
Sla'nderously. ctdn), [from  slanderous .] 
Calumniously ;  with  false  reproach, 

I  may  the  better  satis^  them  who  object  these 
doubts,  and  slanderomly  bark  at  the  courses 
which  are  held  against  that  traiteroqs  earl  and 
his  adherenu.  ^  Spenser, 

They  did  slanderously  object. 
How  that  they  durst  not  Kazaid  to  present 
In  person  their  defences.  Daniel, 

Slang.  The  preterit  of  sling. 

David  slang  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine. 
.      I  Samuel, 
Slank.  ff.  J.  [alga  marina,']  An  herb. 

Ainstivortb, 
SLANT.  >  a4i*   [from   sianghe^   a 

SLA'NTING.  S  serpent,  Dutch.  Skht- 
ner,\  Obhque ;  not  direct;  not  perpen- 
dicular. 

Late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their 

uiock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning :  whose  thwart  flame 

driv'n  down 
Kindles  the  gummv  bark  of  fir  and  pine.  Milt, 
The  sun  round  tne  gjobe  describes  th*  equator 
line, 
By  which  wise  means  he  can  the  whole  survey 
With  a  direct  or  with  a  slanting  ray. 
In  the  succession  of  a  nig)}t  and  day.  Blackmore, 
-Sla'mtly,     >  adv.  [from  slant,']    Ob- 
Sla'ntwise.J       liquely;   not  perpen- 
dicularly; slope. 

Some  maketh  a  hoUowness  half  a  foot  deep. 

With  fow«r  sets  in  it,  set  slantnvise  asleep.  Tusscr, 

SLAP.  n.  s,  [scblap9  German.]    A  blow. 

Properly  with  the  hand  open,  or  with 

something  rather  broad  than  sharp. 

Thd  Uugb|  the  tl^Pi  die  jocund  cune  ^^^^ 
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Slap,  adv,  [from  the  noun.]  With  a  sud- 
den and  violent  blow. 
.Peg*s  servants  complained ;  and  if  they  offered 
to  come  into  the  warehouse,  then  straight  went 
the  yard  slap  over  their  noddle.         Arbutbnvi, , 

7*0  Sl  A  P.  v. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strike' 
with  a  slap. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  pasnve  sat. 
Here  stroak'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat ; 
Then  slapfd  his  hand  ui>on  the  board. 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.        Prior, 

SLAPDA'sH,interj,  [from  slap  and  dasb.] 
All  at  oi^re :  as  any  thing  broad  falls 
with  a  slap  into  the  water,  and  dashes  it 
about.    A  low  word. 

And  yet,  slapdash,  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein.  Prior, 

To  Slash,  v.  a.  Islasa,  to  strike.  Inland- 
ick.] 

J.  To  cut ;  to  cut  with  long  cuts. 

2.  To  lash.    Slasb  is  improper. 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us*d  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 
To  Peggy's  side  indin'd.  J^*fg» 

To  Slash,  v.n.  To  strike  at  random  with 
a  sword  ;  to  lay  about  him. 

The  knights  with  their  bright  burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  con- 
found, I 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades.  /^  Q^ieeiu 
Not  that  I  'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  slashing  Beudey  with  his  desp*rate  hook. 

Pcpe. 
Slash,  ir.i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Cut ;  wound. 

Some  few  received  some  cuts  tnd  slashes  that 
had  drawn  blood.  Clarendon. 

%*  A  cut  in  cloth. 

What !  this  a  sleeve  ? 
Here 's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slashf 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.  SbmJispeare. 

Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  grcat» 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state ; 
His  oylet-holes  are  moVe  and  ampler ; 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.         Prior. 

SLATCH./f.  i.  [a  sea  term.]  The  middle 
part  of  a  rope  or  cable  that  hangs  down 
loose.  Bailey, . 

SLATE,  n,  s,  [from  slit :  slate  is  in  some 
counties  a  crack ;  or  from  esdatey  a  tile, 
French.]  A  gray  stone,  easily  brokem 
into  thin  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover 
houses,  or  to  write  upon. 

A  square  cannot  be  so  truly  drawn  upon  a 

slate  as  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.  Grew 

A  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate  the  ants  laid  over 

the  hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  - 

would  rain.  Sfeetator. 

ToSlate.  V.  A.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  the''roof ;  to  tile. 

Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris, 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories, 
'  A  lyrick  ode  would  sUte.  Swift* 

'  Sla'ter.  n.s,  [from  slate,]    One  who 
covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 
Sla'ttern.  n,s.  [slaetti^  Swedish.]    A 
'woman  negligent;  not  elegant  or  nice. 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sum, 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue. 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do.        Hudihrao. 

We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  ib  poli* 
Ucks  ii  a  ilattfrn  ia  her  dually.  AMem* 
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Tbe  vSkm  tlun  is  for  the  swarthy  put. 
And  love  caa  make  a  tlaiterm  of  a  slut.  DiyJ^. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdir  ribbands  glare, 
The  new-scour *d  manteau,  and  the  sUttern  air. 

Gay. 
Sla'ty.  adj.  [from  slate,']  Having  the  na- 
ture of  ^te. 

All  the  stone  that  b  daiy^  with  a  texture  lone, 
and  parallel  to  the  sate  ol  the  stratum,  will  split 
onlf  lengthways,  or  horiaontally ;  and,  if  placed 
in  any  oU\er  position,  't  is  apt  to  give  way,  start, 
and  burst,  when  any  considerable  weicht  b  laid 


Upon  It* 

SLAVE.  ».  /.   [esclavef  French.     It  is 

said  to  have  its  original  from  the  Slavic 

or  Sc/avottia/tSf  subdued  and  sold  by  the 

FaietiaMJ.] 

s.  One  mancipated  to  a  master }  not  a 

-  freeman  ;  a  dependant. 

The  baniih'd  Rent^  who  in  disguise 
FoQow'd  his  enemy  kibg,  and  did  him  service 
laKproper  for  a  ^lave.  Sbaisf>eart. 

Thou  elvish  markt,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal*d  in  thy  nativitv 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  ^  nell.  Sbaks. 

Of  guests  he  makes  them  tlavts 
Inhospitably.  Miitem, 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  they  being  eenerally  slaves^  and 
such  as  were  bought  and  sold  for  money.  S»iitb. 

Perspeaive  a  painter  must  not  want ;  yet 
"Without  subjecting  ourselves  so  wholly  to  it,  as 
to  become  *ia^s  cf  it.  DryJtn. 

To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express   our 
friendship, 
£tcb  might  receive  i  ibvt  into  his  arms : 
This  sun  perhaps,  this  morning  sun*s  the  last 
That  e*er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty.  Adfisnt, 
51.  One  that  has  lost  the  power  of  ren  t- 
aoce.  > 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  tHIn 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.        Waller. 

when  once  'men  are  immersed  in  sensual 
thinn,  and  are  become  slaves  to  their  passions 
and  lusts,  then  are  they  the  most  disposed  to 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God.  tVilkins. 

3.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  the  lowest 
state  of  life. 

Power  shall  not  exempt  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  neither  shall  meanness  ex- 
cuse the  poorest  slave.  NelsM. 
7i  Slave.  1;.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
drudge  *,  to  moil ;  to  toil. 

Had  women  been  Uie  makers  of  our  laws^ 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to 
night.  Sxvjfi. 

SLATER,  ft.  J.  [saliva,  Latih ;  sUfoy 
Islandick.]  Spittle  runniQg  from  the 
mouth ;  drivel. 

Mathiolus  hath  a  passage,  that  a  toad  com- 
municates iu  venom  not  only  by  urine,  but  by 
the  humidity  and  slaver  of  iu  mouth,  which  wiU 
not  consist  Mritb  truth.  Brtwn, 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  lulls,  ai|d  not  the  bite.        ^<^'« 
To  Sla'ver.  'v.  n.  [trom  the  noun.]" 
s.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle. 
Shoukil 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  tne  capitol ;  ioin  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  &Isehood  as  with  labour. 

Sbakspeare, 
a.  To  emit  spittle. 

Miso  came  with  scowling  eyes  to  deliver  a 
dUtverwi  good-monrow  to  thf  two  ladias.  Sidhej, 
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Why  roust  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  e/aver^itf 
In  vain,  against  the  people  s  favourite  f    Sto^, 
T§  S LAWYER.  *v.  a.  To  smear  with  drivcK 
Twitch'd  hy  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more. 
Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver  do*  tr, 

Drj^. 
SLA'VBRkR.  M,  s.isiabbaerdy  Dutch  5  froni 
slaver.'\  One  who  cannot  hold  his  spit- 
tle ;  a  driveller ;  an  idiot. 
Sla'very.  n.  J. {from  slan)e.']  Servitude; 
the  copdition  of  a  slave ;  the  offices  of  a 
slave.  J 

If  my  dissemings  were  out  of  errour,  weak- 
ness, or  obstinacy,  yet  no  man  can  think  it  other 
than  the  badge  of  slavery^  by  savage  rudeness 
and  importunate  obtrusions  of  violence  to  have 
the  mist  of  his  errour  dispelled.  Kittg  Charles, 
SLA'UGHTER.  n.  s.  Lonflauxr,  Saxon, 
from  f  Isejan,  ricjan,  to  strike  or  kiU-l 
Massacre ;  destruction  by  the  sword. 

Sinful  Macduff; 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  1 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Sbaks feare. 

On  esich  hand  slauvbter  and  gigantick  deeds. 

Mdlsm. 
The  pair  you  see. 
Now  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join ; 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue :    - 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter^  shall 
ensue !  Drydm. 

To  Sla'ughter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  massacre  ;  to  slay  ;  to  kill  with  the 
sword. 

Tour  casde  is  surpris*d,  your  wife  and  babes 

Savagely  slaugbter*d.  Sbakspeare. 

Sla'uohteu HOUSE,  /f.  /.  \_5 laughter  mA 

/wzM^.}- House  in  which  b^sts  are  killed 

for  the  butcher. 

Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls,  abhor    • 
Th'  uncleanly  savour  of  a  slaugbterbwse  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  the  smelTof  sin.    Sbaks f, 

Sla'ughterman.  h.  s,  [slaughter  and 
man.']     One  employed  in  killing. 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus*d 
Do  break  the  clouds ;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewrr, 
At  Herod's  bloody  hunting  slaugbtermen.Sbaks. 

Ten  chas*d  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  sleutgbtermass  of  twenty. 

Sbahpeare* 
See,  thou  fi^ht*st  against  thy  countrymen  ; 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  s laughter fnen* 

Shakspeari, 

Sla'ughterous.  adj.  [irom  shugbtcr.\ 
Destructive ;  murderous. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrours : 
Direness  familiar  to  my  slaugbterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'vish.  adj.  [from  slave.]  Servile; 
mean ;  base  ;  dependant. 

A  thing 
More  slavitb  did  I  oe*er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock.  Shakspeare, 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part. 
Because  you  bought  them.  Sbaksjbeare, 

The  supreme  God,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vehgeanc.-, 
Would  s«nd  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  ne^  were, 
To  keep  my  lire  and  honour  unassail'd.  Miltem. 
Those  are  thalabonr'd  births  of  slavish  brains; 
Not  thf  e^cc  of  poetry,  but  pains,     J>mbam, 
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S!avhh  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse.     Friar. 
S  L  a'v  I  s  H  L  V .  aJv.  [from  slavish. ]    Ser- 
vilely ;  meanly. 
Sla'vishkess.  «.  /.  [from  slawb*"]  Scr- 
.   viHty ;  meanness. 

To  SLAY.  v.  a,  pret.  slew  ;  part,  pafip. 
ilain.  [slaban^  Gothick  ;  flean,  Saxon; 
slacbten^  Dutch,  to  strike.]  To  kill ;  to 
butcher ;  to  put  to  Heath. 
Her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ;  or  shall  T  say  her  uncle  r 
Or  he  that  tlew  hex  brothers  and  .Ser  uncle  ? 

Shahspeare* 

Tyrant,  shew  thy  face  t 

If  thou  be*$t  thun^  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 

My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me 

still..  Sbahpeare, 

I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that 

■   were  j/tfwTor  the  word  of  God.       Revelations. 

S/a^  and  make  ready.  Genejh, 

Wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  cnvy//ay- 

etb  the  silly  one.  J'>^' 

Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  train; 

All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle //ai/».  Vrydett. 

.  He  must 
By  blood  and  battles  powV  maintain. 
And  slay  the  monarcns,  ere  he  rule  the  plain. 

Frior, 

Sla'yer.it.j.  [from  J//?/.]  Kfllcr;  mur- 
derer ;  destroyer. 
Witness  the  guiltless  blood  pour*d  oft  on 
ground ; 
The  crowned  often  slain,  the  slayer  crown  d. 

Fairy  Queen, 
They  slew  those  that  were  slayers  of  their 


countrymen. 


Abbot. 


The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there; 
The  gore  concjeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair : 
With  eyes  half  dos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim  as  when  he  breaih'd  his  sullen  soul 
away.  Dryden, 

Sleavb.  ».  /.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
well  the  meaning:  sle'ave  silk  is  ex- 
plained by  Gouldman^  floccus  sericuj,  a 
lock  of  silk  ;  and  the  women  still  say, 
jleave  the  silky  for  UKtwist  it.  Jins- 
tUfortJb  calls  a  weaver's  shuttle  or  reed 
a  j/ay.  To  j/ey  is  to  part  a  twist  into 
•ingle  fibres.] 

I  on  a  founuin  lights 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 

The  banks  with  daflFadiUies  dight 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted.       DrayUn, 

Sle'azy.  adj.  [often  written  ileezy.'] 
Weak  ;  wanting  substance.  This  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  race  with  sieave^  or 
from  to  sfay, 

Sled,  n.s.ljla-d,  Danish;  5/f^//^, Dutch,] 
A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

The  tUJy  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail. 
These  all  muit  bejircpar'd.  DryJen. 

S L e'd D K D.  adjy  [ivom  j/ed.]  Mounted  on 

a  sled. 

So  iVownM  he  once  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 

He  sr.ioic  the  sledded  Polack  on  tlic  ice.  Sitaks, 

SiKDCiE.  U.S.  lf\^^^9  Saxon;  s/eggia, 

Islandick.] 
I.  A  large  heavy  hammer. 

They  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force, 
At  c-nce  upon  Him  ran,  and  him  beset. 

With  strokes  of  mortal  stoel,  without  re- 
morse, 
And  on  lus  shield  likt  iron  tltdgts  bet.  T.Qttetn, 
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The  painful  smith,  with  ft>rce  rf  fervent  hett,' 
The  hardest  iron  so6n  doth  mollify. 

That  with  his  heivy  //wt*  be  can  it  beat. 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  ijpply.      Spenser. 

The  uphand  Jedge  is  used  by  under-work- 
men,  when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet 
requires  help  to  batter  and  draw  it  out ;  they 
use  it  with  both  their  hands  before  them,  and 
seldom  lift  their  hammer  higher  than  their  head. 

It  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  li 
light  hammer  should  be  of  greater  efficacy  than 
any  sofiar  and  more  gentle  striking  of  a  great 
sledge.  Hniiins. 

a.  A  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with  very- 
low  wheels;  properly  a  j/p</.  See  Sled. 

In  Lancashire  they  use  a  sort  of  sledge  made 
with  thick  wheels,  to  bring  their  marl  out, 
drawn  with  one  horse.  Mortimer. 

S  L  E  E  K .  /i^y .  [sltychy  Dutch .  ] 

1.  Smooth ;  nitid  ;  glossy. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
5/rri-headeil  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nights. 

Sbakspearc. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  ye ;  and  bow  sieek  and  wanton 
y  appear  in  ev'ry  th'mg  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Sbahptart. 

"UTiat  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green* 
The  fields  aU  drcst  in  flowers, 

A»'.d  that  the  sleei-hzit*d  nymphs  were  smb 
To  seek  them  summer  bowers.      ^       Draytom. 

As  in  gaxe  admiring,  oft  he  bow*d 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamcU'd  neck. 
Fawning.  MUmi. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  //«i. 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzaes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden. 

So  sleei  her  skin,  so  fauldcss  was  her  make, 
Ev*n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
Tb  see  so  fair  a  rival.  Drydcm, 

2.  "l^ot  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

ITiose  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 
sleek. 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and 
gasp.  Militsu 

To  Sleek.  V.  ii.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  cdmb  smooth  and  even. 


Yet  arc  the  men  more  loose  than  they. 
More  kemb*d,  and  bath*d,  and  rubbd,  and 

trimm*d. 
More  sleei*d,  more  soft,  and  slacker  hmb'd, 

Bess  y«MiCff. 
Bv  dead  Parthenone's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligea's  ^oUen  comb, 
Wlierewith  she  siU  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Miltm. 

a.  To  r«aiider  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  Ickoks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  *mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Sbaksptartm 
She  does  sleek 
With  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,   and  lies 

a-nights 
In  her  neat  gloves.  Ben  ymt9H^ 

The  persuasive  rhetorick 
That  sleeked  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 
So  little  here,  nay  lost.  Milt»n., 

A  sheet  of  well  sleeked  marble  paper  did  not 
cast  any  of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wiXL 

BeyU. 

A  cruise  of  fragrance  form'd  of  burnish'd  goU, 

Odour  divine  !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 

Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy 

limbs.  ^^t*- 

ShEE'KhY.adv.iiroiajM.]  Smoothlfj 

glossily. 
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Ltt  their  heads  be  j/eeJUjy  comVd,  and  their 
mt  ccnu  bnuh'd.  Sbahttear*, 

liEE'Ki  ro>  E.  n,  s.  isUek  and  j/on^. J     A 
tmnothiiifr  stone. 

The  purest  pasteboard  with  a  slethtone  nib 

fmooch,  and  as  even  as  you  can*  Fcacham, 

T»  Sleep,  v.n.lj/r/^n^  Gothick;  H^epan, 

Saxon ;  slaeptfty  Dutch.] 
I.  To  take  rest,  by  suspension  of  the 
mental  and  corporal  powers. 
I  *ve  watch'd  and  travelVd  hard ; 
Some  ticM  i  shall  sUe^  out ;  the  rest  1 11  whistle. 
Sbaktpeare, 
Where's  Pede  ?— go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid, 
Thai,  ere  she  thef,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Rein  up  t^e  organs  of  her  fantasv ; 
Sleep  ibe  as  S3und  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  thiBe  jhat  sieepy  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pioch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins.  Sbaksfteare, 

If  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  //«/»  with 
hbplfidge.  DcMterMBuiy. 

Peace,  good  reader !  do  not  weep; 
Peace !  the  lovers  are  asleep : 
They,  tweet  turtles !  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  steef^  let  them  sUep  on. 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dUvm, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn. 
And  they  waken  with  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.    Crathaw, 
^  Those  who  at  any  time  sieef  without  dream- 
ing, can  never  be  conv'mced  that  their  thoughts 
axe  £»  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing 
a-  Locke. 

i.  To  rest ;  to  be  motionless. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out 
the  burley-boiied  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere 
thou  skep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my 
knees  thou  mayst  be  turned  into  hobnails.  Sbal, 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  tieept  upon  this 
bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  ci  muiick 
Creep  in  our  ears.  Sbaitpt^re, 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides. 
Stunn'd  with  the  difierent  blows ;  then  ^loots 


amain. 

Till  coutttetbufTd  she  stops,  and  iUeps  again. 

bniien. 

3.  To  liTc  thoughtless! jr. 

We  tietp  oftx  our  hap|»ness,  and  want  to  be 
roused  into  ^  auick  thankful  sense  of  it.  Atferb, 

4.  To  be  dead  ;  death  being  a  state  horn 
which  man  will  som/e  time  awake. 

tf  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  r©se  again, 
erea  m  them  also  whiich  Ueep  in  Jesus  will  God 
tang  whb  him.  1  TbesttUtiiiattt, 

A  persca  u  said  to  be  dead  to  us,  because  we 
owwt  raise  from  the  grave ;  though  he  only 
Mw^  nato  Ood,  who  can  raise  from  the  cham- 
^^rf^eaih.  Ayiije, 

S'  To  be  inattentive ;  not  vigilant. 
Hcav*n  will  one  day  open 
4jf  kiag'i  eyes,  that  9o  long  have  t/ept  upon 
Tim  Wd,  b»d  man.  Shaijpean. 

^  To  be  tumoticedy  or  unattended. 

^  You  ever 

Jw  wish'd  the  tieeping  of  this  buunest,  nevgr 

Dcsn'ditiobestirrM.  ShaJtspeare, 

•t<EF. ».  s,  [frona  the  verb.]    Repose  ; 

J^ ;  tuspension  df  the  mental  and  cor- 

3awers ;  slumber. 
«|ht  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  sleep  no  more ! 
*>th  i»Hii4cy i/«;p;  ihc^ionoc^m  w/; 
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^eep^  that  Jtuits  up  the  ravcU'd  sleeve  of  care  ; 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  miuds,great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.  Shaispeare. 

y\\zi  tleebe  might  swectlv  seale 
His  restful!  eves,  he  enter  d,  aud  in  his  bed 
In  silence  tooL   -  '         Cbabmafu 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  inere- 
fore  tliey  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in 
the  head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And 
for  the  same  cause,  pain  and  nobe  hinder  sleep : 
and  darkness  furthereth  sleep.  Bacon, 

Beasu  that  sleep  m  winter,  as  wild  bears,  during 
their  sleep  wax  very  fitt,  though  they  eat  nothing. 
,-.    -        .    ,  Bacoft* 

His  fasten'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
•   And,  fix'd  on  heav'n,  his  eyes  repel  invading 
„    '^^^P'        ^.  Dryden. 

HtxTSi^s  o  er  his  head  in  air  appear'd. 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclos'd  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  the  sleep  compelling  rod.  Dryi, 
Infants  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
slee^}^  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when  hunger 
calls  for  the  teat,  or  soine  pain  forces  the  mmd 
to  perceive  it.  L^cie. 

Slf.e'per.  n.  J.  [from  j/eep.} 
I.  One  who  sleeps ;  one  who  is  not  awake. 
Sound,  musick ;  come,  my  queen,  take  hand 
with  me. 
And  rock.the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Sbahpcprim ' 
What 's  die  business. 
That  such  an  hideoxis  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The //p^/rr/ of  the  house?  Sbahpeare. 

In  some  countries,  a  plant  which  shutteth  in 
the  night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth 
wide  at  noon,  the  inhabitants  say  is  a  plaait  that 
sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enow  then ;  for  al- 
most all  flowers  do  the  fike.  Bcconm 

Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reicn ; 
''-tall*---  ^    '-       '  •  •** 


Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  shun.     Drydeit. 
a.  A  lazy  inactive  drone. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  not 
i^ffper,  that  will  discipline  his  senses,  and  cxejt 
his  mind ;  every  worthy  undertakmg  requires 
both.  Crexv, 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant,  or  without 
effect. 

Let  penal  hws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of 
kwig,  or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be 
by  wise  Judges  confined  in  the  ^xeQuuon,  Bacon, 

4.  [exociCtuj,']  A  fish.  Amj<iv. 
Slee'pily.  aJv.  [from  s/eep.'} 

I.  Drowsily  ;  with  desire  to  sleep, 
a.  Dully ;  lazily. 

I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of  thost 

darts,  which  envy  castcth  at  novelty,  than  to  go 

on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  way  of  ancifent 

mistakings,  Jialtfvb, 

3.  Stupidly.  ^  ■ 

He  would  make  us  believe  that  Luther  in 

these  actions  pretended  to  authority,  forgetting 

what  he  had  sleepily  owned  before.     Atterbury, 

bLEfc'piNESS.  «.  J.  [from  4leepy.'\    Drow- 

siness ;  disposition  to  sleep ;  inability  to 

keejp  awake. 

Watvhfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness^  and 
IS  the  most  illboding  symptom  of  a  fever.  Arbutb, 
Sx-Et'PLESs.  aJj.  [from  s/etp.]    Wanti^e 
sleep }  always  awake* 

The  field 
To  kbour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  iropos'd. 
Though  Sfter  sleepless  night.  MsJtom^ 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  jeaders  sleep. 

A^ 
$L«E'py.  adj.  [from  sleep,}  ^ 
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I.  Drowsy ;  disposed  to  sleep. 
9.  Not  awake.  ^       , 

Why  did  you  brinj  these  daggers  from  the 
place  r  ^        •  , 

They  must  lie  there.  Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  siftpy  grooms  with  blood.  Sbahfeare, 

She  wak'd  her  tUefj  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu.     Drydtm, 
3.    Soporitcrous ;    somniferous  j    causing 
sleep.  , 

We  will  give  you  tltepy  drinks,  that  your 

censes,  unimelUgenc  of  our  ioauffidence,  may, 

thoueh  thev  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

**^       '  "^  Sbahpean, 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  tUefy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  stdl.  MiUom. 

\  sleeped  about  eight  hours,  and  no  wonder; 

for  the  physicians  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion 

inthewme.  GulUver. 

IBleet,  ».  J.  [perhaps  from  the  Danish, 

j/f/.]    A  kind  of  smooth  small  hail  or 

snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but  single 

particles. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hastening  up  behind. 

Who  view,  far  off,  the  storm  of  falling  sleety 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

^  Drykn, 

Perpetual  sleet  and  driving  snow 
Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below. 
Huge  oxen  stand  indos'd  in  winuy  walls 
Ofsnowconeeal'd.  Dryden, 

Rains  would  have  been  poured  down,  as  the 
^poifrs became  cooler;  next  sleet,  then  snow 
and  ice.  ^*0""- 

^0  Sleet,  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.]  To 
snow  in  small  particles,  intermixed  with 
rain.  . 

Slee'ty.  adj.  [from  the  noun. J    Bring- 
ing sleet' 
Sleeve,  n,  s.  [rl»F»  Saxon.]  ^ 
J.  The  part  of  the  garment  that  covers 
the  arms. 

Once  my  well-waiting  eyes  espied  my  treasure. 
With  sleeves  tum'd  up,  loose  hah-,  and  breast 

enlarged,  ,_•,.,.. 

Her  fether's  corn,  movmg  her  mr  bmbs,  mea- 
sure. Suhey, 
The  deep  smock  //pro*,  which  the  Irish  women 
use,  they  say,  was  old  Spanish;  and  yet  that 
should  seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English  feshion : 
for  in  armory,  the  fashion  of  the  manche,  which 
is  given  in  arms,  being  nothing  else  but  a  sleeve^ 
is  fashioned  muchlike  to  that  sleeve.  And  kmjjhts, 
in  ancient  times,  used  to  wear  their  mistress  s  ox 
}o9e*$  sleeve  upon  their  arms;  sir  Launcelot  wore 
the  sleeve  of  the  foir  maid  of  Astebth  in  a  tour- 
ney.                                                         Spemser. 
Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  Aoc  untied,  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.                            Sbnisftare, 
You  would  think  a  smock  a  she-angel,  ht  so 
dianu  to  the  sleeve  band,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on 't.              ^     ,      .^    Sbaispeare. 
He  was  doathed  m  doth,  with  wide  sleeves 
and  a  cape.                      ^  ^^f'"' 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown  d. 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same.      ^    Drydeiu 
'a.  S^  EhVE,  in  some  provinces,  signifies  a 
knot  or  skein  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
ycry  probably  supposed  to  be  its  mean- 
ing in    the  following    passage.     [See 
Sleave/1 

The  innocent  sleep; 
JSieep  that  knits  up  the  ravelld  lUcve  of  care. 

Sltaisptar€. 
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3.  5/«wv,  Dutch,  signifies  a  cover;  any 

thing  spread  over :  which  seems  to  be 

the  sense  of  sleeve  in  the  proverbial 

phrase. 
A  brace  of  Aarpers  laugh  at  the  whole  roguery 

in  their //^«^«.  .      f.^'T^'' 

Men  know  themselves  utterly  void  of  ihoie 
qualities  which  the  impudent  sycoplunt  aj«b« 
to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  tor  be 
lieving.  .  ^^^ff' 

John  laughed  heartHy  in  his  sleeve  «t  ^P»« 
of  the  esquire.  ArMbn^* 

4.  To  hang  on  a  ilee^:  to  make  depend- 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know,  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  govern- 
ment requireth,  to  ask  why  we  should  hang  our 
judgment  upon  the  church's  sUeve,  and  vjy  m 
matters  of  orders  more  than  in  mattcn  rfdo^ 
trine.  t?***^* 

5.  [W//^^,  Latin.]  A  fish.  ^n^- 
Slee'ved.  adj.  [from  sUeve.\    m«ng 

sleeves. 
Slee'veless.  adj,  [from  sleew-] 
I.  Wanting  sleeves;  having  no  sleeves. 
His  cbaths  were  strange   iho   coitk,  ana 
black  tho*  bare ;  .    . , 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  ^ was  now,  so  much  ground  wm 
seen,  «     ^ 

Become  tuflftaffaty.  ^ ,      ^^' 

They  put  on  sleeveless  coats  of  home-span 
cotton:   ^  .,    .      ^'• 

Behold  yon  isle  by  palmers,  pugrims,  troa, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  .     ^V' 

a.  Wanting  reasonableness;  wanting  pro- 
priety ;  wanting  solidity.  [This  sense, 
of  which  the  word  has  been  long  pos- 
sessed, I  know  not  well  how  it  obtained. 
Skmner  thinks  it  properly  IhveUis  or  life- 
less: to  this  I  cannot  heartily  agree, 
though  I  know  not  what  better  to  sug- 
gest. Can  it  come  from  sUe^^^  a  knotov 
skeirty  and  so  signify  unconnected^  banging 
ill  together  ?  or  from  sieeve,  a  covco  and 
therefore  means  plawl)  absurd^  jboluo 
quit hout palliation?^  .   .       _ 

This  slerifeless  tale  of  transubsuntiation  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  t^  - 
muliipresence.  ,  ^  ^.-  ,        fZ 

My  landlady  quarrelled  with  hun  for  sendint 
every  one  of  her  children  on  a  sleeveless  errand, 
as  Ac  calls  it.  •        ^t^: 

Sleight.  ».  i.  [j/aj^V,  cunmng,  Island- 
ick.]  Artful  trick;  cunning  arbfice; 
dexterous  practice :  as,  sleight  of  hand, 
the  tricks  of  a  juggler.  This  is  often 
written,  but  less  properly,  slight.  ^ 

He  that  exhorted  to  beware  of  an  enemy  s  po- 
licy, doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impohte;  w* 
rather  to  be  all  prudent  foresight,  lest  our  sun- 
plidty  be  over^reached  by  cunning  1%*^ 

Fair  Una  to  the  red  cross  knight 
Betrothed  is  with  joy; 

Though  false  Ducssa,  it  to  bar. 

Her  false  slei^ts  do  employ.    Fejjfj  2««w. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profiwmd; 
I  'U  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  tliat  distill'dby  magick  sleigbU^ 
Shall  raUe  such  artificial  spri^hu. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.        SbMsp* 
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Out  tte]K  the  ample  stxe 
'    Of  miriirf  Aiax,  hu|^e  in  streogcb;   to  him, 
Laertes  son, 
That  crafty  one  as  huge  in  tUigbt,       Cbapmam. 
She  could  not  so  convey 
,    The  nusfv  substance  of  that  idol  great: 

What  sleight  had  she  the  wandens  to  betray  } 
What  suength  to  heave  th«  goddess  from  ner 
scat }  Fairfax, 

In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  tieigbts,  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty- 
Proceed'mg.  Mlion, 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat: 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delieht, 
That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleigit.  Btidib, 
Good  humour  is  but  a  tMgbt  of  hand,  or  a  h" 
culty  making  truths  look  like  appearances,  or  ap- 
pearances like  truths.  VEstran^. 
When  we  hear  death  related,  we  are  all  will- 
ing to  favour  the  tUigbt,  when  the  poet  does  not 
toogrossly  impose  upon  us.  Drjdcn, 

while  innocent  he  scorns  ignoble  flight. 
His  honest  friends  preserve  mm  by  a  sUigbt, 

Svffft, 

^le'nder.  aJj.  isUnder,  Dutch.] 
I.  Thin  ;  small  in  circumference  compar- 
ed with  the  length  ;  not  thick. 

So  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd ;  half  stooping  to  support 
Each  flow'r  ci  tlend<r  stalk.  Milton, 

j%.  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  sliape. 

What  //^ji^r  youth,  bcdew'd  with  liquid  odours. 

Conns  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave.  Milu 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender^  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 

Drydem* 
J.  Not  bulky  ;  slight ;  not  strong. 

Love  in  these  bbyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  sUnder  chains. 

F9p€. 

4.  Small ;  inconsiderable ;  weak. 

Yet  they,  who  claim  the  general  assent  of  the 
'whole  world  unto  that  whidi  thev  teach,  and  do 
not  fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence 
upon  as  many  as  renise  to  embrace  the  same, 
must  have  special  regard,  that  their  first  founda- 
tions and  grounds  he  more  than  slender  probabi- 
lities. Hooker, 
Where  joy  most  revels,  gri^f  doth  most  la- 
ment; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 

Sbakspeare. 
Positively  to  define  that  season,  there  is  no 
slender  difhculty.  Brown, 

It  is  a  very  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon 
this  nice  distinction,  between  things  being  trou- 
blcsi^me,  and  being  evils ;  when  all  die  evil  of 
affliction  lies  in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  us. 

Tillotson, 

5.  Sparing ;  less  than  enough  :  as>  a  j/c/r- 
.  drr  estate,  and  slender  parts. 

At  my  lodging. 
The  worst  b  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You  Ve  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Sbahpeare, 

6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deign*d 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence. 

Philips, 

In  obstructions  inflammatory, the  aliment  ought 

to  be  cool,  slender f  thin,  dilutmg.         Arbuthnot, 

StE'sDERLY.  adv.  [from  slender,'] 
I.  Without  bulk, 
ft.  Sli^rhtly;  meanly. 

K  the  debt  be  not  just,  we  know  not  wlvit  may 
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be  deemed  just,  neither  is  it  a  sum  to  be  slem" 

derh  regarded.  Harteard, 

If  I  have  done  weD,  it  is  that  which  I  ^esirrd  ; 

but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  1 

could  attain  10,  9  Ataumbets* 

Sle'nderness.  ft,  J,  [from  slender.'] 

I,  Thinness;  smallnessof  circumference. 

Small  whittles  give  a  sovad  because  of  their 

titreme  slendemesst  the  air  is  more  pent  than 

in  a  wider  nipe.  "  Baeom* 

Their  coloturs  arise  from  the  thiwica  of  the 

transparent  parts  of  the  feathers;  that  is,  from 

the  slendemess  of  the  very  fine  hairs  or  capiBa- 

mema,  which  grow  out  of  the  skies  of  the  grost- 

cr  lateral  branches  or  fibres  of  those  feathers. 

Nrwtm* 
%,  Want  of  bulk  or  strength. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  spittmg  of  blood,  occasion- 
ed bv  its  acrimony,  and  too  great  a  profectiki 
motkm,  with  sUndermess  and  weakness  of  the 
vessels.  Arbnikoci^ 

3^Slighyies8 ;  weakness;  incon^derable- 
ness. 

The  stendemess  of  your  reasons  against  the 
book,  toge^er  with  the  inconveniences  that 
must  of  neces«ty  foUoW,  have  procured  a  great 
credit  unto  it.  IVbitgifi* 

4.  Want  of  plenty. 
Slept.    The  preterit  of  sleep. 
Silence,  coeval  with  eternity. 
Thou  wert  ere  nature  first  began  to  be, 
"T  was  one  vast  nothing  all,  amd  all  slept  faax  in 
thee.  Fope* 

Slew.    The  preterit  of  slay. 

He  slew  Hamet,  a  great  commander  among 
the  Numidians,  and  chased  Benchades  ana 
Amida,  two  of  their  greatest  princes,  out  of  tha 
country.  Knolles* 

To  Sley.  v.  «.  [See  Slbave.]    To  part 
or  twist  into  threads. 

Why  art  thou  then  exa^rate,  thou  immate- 
rial skein  of  sley*d  silk  f  Sbakspeartm 

To  Slice,  t/.ii.  [f  htan.  Sax.] 
I.  To  cut  into  flat  pieces. 

Their  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but,  slidng  'it 
into  litde  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron* 
and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.  Sandys, 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  wnh 
jack  and  akuU,  pikes  and  slicing  swords,  broad, 
thin,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.       Haytcard* 
a.  To  cut  into  parts. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Siice  one  in  two  to  Iteep  her  plumber  just. 

CUetvUamL 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 

When  hungrvthou  stoodst  staring  Kce  an  oaf, 
I  s/ie*d  the  limcneon  from  the  barley  loaf.   Gaj, 

4.  To  cut;  to  divide. 

Princes  and  tyranu  sliee  the  earth  among 
them.  Burnet, 

Slice.  If.  5.  [jlitc,  Sax.  from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  broad  piece  cut  oflf. 

Hacking  df  trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright ' 
and  across,*so  as  yon  may  make  them  rather  in 
slices  than  in  continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to 
trees.  Baecn. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  ctit  bread ; 
because  in  cutting  a  sli^e  at  two  it  will  wipe  it- 
self. Swijt 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  oflTthe  hook. 
And  freely,  from  the  fattest  side. 
Cut  out  large  sliees  to  be  fry*d.  Sxvifi» 

a*  A  broad  piece. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on  *t ; 
That^  lac'd  with  biu  of  ru^ck,  makes  a  front. 
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5.  ^broid  head  fixed  in  a  handle ;  a  peel ; 
a  spatula. 

'1  he  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  fiat,  much 
like  the  tftee  of  apothecaries,  with  which  they 
spread  plaiste'rs.  Hakcwill, 

When  burning  with  the  iron  in  it,  with  the 
ihee  clap  the  coals  upon  the  outside  close  toge- 
ther, to  keep  the  hcut  in.  Moxo/r, 
:SLSCK.adj.  i  j/icit,  Dutch.   Sec  Sleek.] 
^       Whom  silver-bow'd  Apollo  bred,  in  the  Picr- 
:               ian  oi«ad, 

Both  jiuig  and  daintie,  yet  were  both  in  warrc 

of  wond'rous  dread.  Cbaf/man, 

Glass  auracts  but  Weakly;  some  sVuk  stones, 

and  thick  glasses,  indifferently.  BrvwK, 

Slid.    The  preterit  of  slUe- 

At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 
And  seit'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees.  DnJ, 

FVom  the  tops  of  heav*n*s  steep  hill^e  slid. 
And  suaight  the  Greeks  swift  ships  she  reacht. 

Cbaffman, 

Sli'dden,     The   participle   passive  of 
jli/ie. 

-Why  is  this  people  tlidden  back  by  a  per- 
petual backsliding  ?  Jeremiah, 

ST^  S  L  I'd  D  E  R .  V,  n,  ls/U4erenf  Dutch.] 
To  slide  with  interruption. 
Gothou  from  me  to  fate. 
Now  die :  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling 

sire, 
5/x^irwi^  through  clotted  blood.  Dryden. 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice ; 
For  the  man  slidderd  upon  fortune's  ice.  Harte, 
3l>  Slide.  1;.  «.  preterit  ^lid ;  participle 
pass.  sHdden,  [rhban,  rhbenbe,  slidhig, 
Saxon  5  slijdcni  Dutch  yyslithe^  Welsh.] 
I .  To  pass  along  smoothly ;  to  slip ;  to 
glide. 

Sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  communicate  with  the  ^irits 
in  the  pores.  Bacon. 

Ulysses,  Stheneleus,  Tisander  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide. 

Denb*m» 

%,  To  move  without  change  of  the  foot. 

Oh  Ladon,  happy  Ladon  \  rather  slide  than 

run  by  her,  lest  thouihouldst  make  her  legs  slip 

from  her.  Sidney, 

,  »       Smooth  sliding  without  step.  Hilton, 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  xh^t  slides  on  ice. 

Goes  swifdy  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice : 

Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet,  those  rubs 

gone  o*er. 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

JDryden. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth :  beware 
thou  slide  not  by  it.  Ealesiasticus, 

4.  To  pass  unnoticed. I 

In  the  princess  I  could  find  no  apprehension 
of  what  I  said  or  did,  but  a  calm  carelessness, 
letting  every  thing  slide  justly,  as  we  do  by  their 
speeches,  who  neither  in  matter  nor  person  do 
•ny  way  belong  unto  us.  Sidney, 

5.  To  pass  along  by  silent   and    unob- 
served progression. 

Thou  shalt 
Hate  all,  shew  charitv  to  none ; 
But  let  thi  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  bewar.  Sbaisfuare, 

Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  of  pleasure,  leaving. 
Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.  Vryd, 

Rescue  me  from  their  ignoble  bands: 
Let  me  kiss  yours  when  you  my  wound  begin. 
Then  pasy  tieath  will  slide  wi^h  pleasure  iq. 
*  '   Dryden. 

•Their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words 
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sUdf  over  dieir  eyet,  and  vanish  tike  a  rh^Mdy 
of  evening  tales.  tVatts. 

6.  To   pass  silently  and  gradually  from 
good  to  bad. 

Nortrould  they  hvst^lid  into  those  brutish 
immoralities  of  life,  had  they  duly  manured 
those  first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right 
reason.  South, 

J,  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

Such  of  t^em  should  be  reta'mcdas  //i\^  easily 
of  themselves  into  English  compounds,  without 
violence  to  the  ear.  -P^/** 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev*ry  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  wb(de ; 
Nature  shall  jom  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at.  ^       .^fP^* 

8.  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  im- 
pulse»  without  change  of  feet. 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  side. 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide. 
'  frailer. 

9.  To  fall  by  errour. 
The  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these 

coburs  cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  things,  which  so  deareth 
man's  judgment,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into 
any  errour.  SaetMm 

10.  To  be  not  fii'm. 
Ye  fair! 

Be  gready  cautions  of  your  ^eliding  hearts.  Them* 

11.  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 
or  flow. 

To  Slide.  V.  /r.  To  put  imperceptibly. 
Little  tricks  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in  or  leav- 
ing out  such  words  as  entirely  drange  the  ques- 
tion, should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants. 

JFaOs. 

Slide,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Smooth  and  easy  passage* 

We  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voce 
or  strings,  continued  without  notes,  from  one  to 
another,  rising  or  falling,  which  a»e  delightful. 

Baeosi. 

Kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility 

shall  find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better 

slide  into  their  busmess;  for  people  naturally 

bend  to  them.  B^com^ 

%.  Flow  ;  even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's 

verses,  that  have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than 

the  verses  of  other  poets.  Baton. 

Sli'der.  «.  J.  [from  j//if.]     He  who 

slides. 
Slight,  adf.  [slhbtt  Dutch .  ] 
1.  Sra^ll ;  worthless;  inconsiderable. 
Is  Czsar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slipBt  ^ 

SbaAspeare. 
Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I  dis- 
close; 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small. 
If  heav'n  assist,  and  Phccbushear  my  call.  Dryi. 

Sli^t  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays.      Po^> 
a.  Not  important  5  not  cogent;  weak. 
Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  sl^d 
grounds,  some  upon  no  groundsj  and  some  con- 


trary to  appearance. 


Lteke. 


3.  Negligent 5  not  vehement;  not  done 
with  effort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  d  slight 
refuaal.  Bann* 

He  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  ovcrleap*d  all  boun4« 

4*  Fpplisfaf  iveak  of  mind. 
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Kobeasteverwasso//rV£f 
for  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  figbt.        Hudihau 
5.  Not  Strong  ;  thin  :  as,  a  slight  silk. 
Slight,  ff.  J.  [from  the  adjective] 
'*  ^^&\^c*  5  contempt ;  act  of  scorn. 
People  in  misfortune  conitrue  unavoidable 
acadenti  mto  tlighu  or  neglectf.  Clariua, 

%.    AitiBce;     cunning     practice.      Sec 
'      Sletght. 

As  boisterous  a  thing  as  force  is,  it  rarely 
mchieves  any  thing  but  under  the  conduct  df 
fraud.  SHybt  of  hand  has  done  that,  which 
force  of  hand  could  never  do.  South . 

After  Nic  had  bamboualed  John  a  while,  what 
with  siigbt  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  Own 
score,  and  adding  to  John'f,  Nic  brought  the  ba- 
lance to  his  own  side.  ArbutLnot, 
To  Slight,  V.  ^i.  f  from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  neglect  J  to  disregard. 
Beware 
Lest  they  transgress  and  flight  that  sole  com- 
-,     "»and-  MUton, 
You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any 
regard  torone  whom  he  sees  you  slight,    Locke. 

3.  To  throw  carelessly :  unless  in  this  pas- 
sage to  slight  be  the  same  with  to  sltng. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
Etde  i^vaottc  as  they  would  have  drowned  pup- 
?*?••  Sbaksfeare. 

3-  Islsghtrn,  Dutch.]     To  overthrow ;  to 
demolish.      Junius,  Skinner.  jiins<wortb. 

4.  To  Slight  over.  To  treat  or  perform 
carelessly. 

These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great 
matters,  and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  they 
have  the  perfection  of  boldness,  will  but  slight 
It  Cfver^  and  no  more  ado.  Bacpn, 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over, 

Drydeit, 
Sli'ghtek.  n.  J.  [from  slightf]  One  who 

disregards. 
Sli'ghtincly.  ailv.   [from  flighting.'] 
Without  reverence ;  with  contempt. 

If  my  Keptick  speaks  slightingly  o(  the  opi- 
nioDslie  opposes,  1  have  done  no  more  than  be- 
came the  part.  JHoyle, 
Sli'chtly.  a^iv.  [from  slight^'\ 
I.  Negligently  ;  without  regard. 

Words,  both  because  they  arc  common,  and 
do  not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  arc 
for  the  most  part  but  slightlv  heard.        ffooier. 

Leave  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled  in  dbcourse. 

Shaksfeare. 
You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift. 

Shakspeare, 
The  letter-writer  diss^bles  his  knowledge  of 
this  restriction,  and  contents  himsetf  tlightly  to  . 
mention  it  towards  the  dose  of  his  pamphlet. 

Atterbury. 

1.  Scornfully :  contemptuously. 

JLong  had  the  Gallick  monarch,  uncontroul'd, 
Ealarg  d  hb  borders,  anld  of  human  force 
Opponent  tlightly  thought.  Philips, 

3.  Weakly  5  without  force. 

Scorn  not 
The  fecilc  gates  of  heU,  too  slightly  barr'd.  Milt. 

4.  Without  worth. 
Sli'chtness.  «.^.  \Jkom  slight.'i 
I.  Weakness ;  want  of  strength. 

a.  Negligence ;  want  of  attention  \  want 
of  vehemence. 
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"Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  n» 
Of  general  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T' unstable  sligLtness,  Shuhpearo, 

\\Twt  strong  cries  must  they  he  that  shall 
drown  so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties!  and  how- 
does  it  reproach  the  slightness  of  our  slefepr 
heartless  addresses !  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sti'LY .  adv.  [from  sljJ]  Cunningly  ^  witl» 
cunning  secrecy;  with  subtile  covert- 
ness.  '        • 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen  with  forked  tongu^ 
That  sHlp  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd.    Shahp. 

He,  closely  false  ^nd  slily  wise. 
Cast  how  he  might  annoy  them  most  from  far. 

pMrfaxm 
Satan,  Uke  a  cunning  pick-lock«  slily  robs  us  - 

^V',*'?"**  "***"'••  I^^<^o/ Piety. 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  controul. 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  elily  stole  ;   ' 
'    Clad  Uke  a  country  swain.  Drjdem. 

_  May  hypocrites, 

■    i'^^'%*P«*l^  one  thinj,  another  think. 
Hateful  as  hell,  pleas'd  with  the  relish  weak,* 
Drink  on  unwarnM,  till  by  inchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  dioughts  dSdose, 
And  througli  intemperance  grow  a  while  siiw 
<^«««     /  PhUipe. 

StiM,  adv.  [a  cant  word  as  it  seems,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  used.]  Slender;  thin 
of  shape. 

A  thin  //«»-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shifk  to 
wnggle  his  body  into  a  henroost;  and  when  he 
had  stuft  his  guts  well,  squeezed  hard  to  got  out 
agam;  but  the  hole  was  too  little.  VBstrange, 
I  was  jogged  on  die  elbow  by  a  stim  young  «rl 
ofsevemeen.  Addisoa. 

StiME.  n.s.  [rhm,  Saxon  ;  sligm^  Dutch.] 
Viscous  mire ;  any  glutinous  subsUnce, 

The  mgher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  tlimu  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.  ' 
Tk  •  1  ^  ^l**^*Pfare, 

Bnck  for  stone,  and  stme  for  mortar.  Gemesie^ 
God,  out  of  biff  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to 
blow,  to  dry  up  the  abundant  slime  and  mud  of 
the  earth,  and  make  the  land  more  firm,  and  to 
cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  unwhole- 
some mists.  Malesgb. 
Some  plantt  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  it2. 
from  some  concretion  of  slime  where  the  sun 
beateth  hot,  and  the  sea  stirreth  litde.      Bmcon. 

And  with  asphaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  heU,  the  gadier'd  beach 
TheyftistenU  joHum, 

Now  draeon  grown ;  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engender  d  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime, 
HigePvrfionl  MUttsu 

O  foul  descent!  I  *m  now  constraint 
Into  a  beast,  to  mix  wirfi  bestial  slime,    ' 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrutc.  Miltom, 
Sli'miness.  n.  /.  [from j/iiw;.]  Viscosity: 
glutinous  matter. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  j//«/iM:» 
IS  produced,  which  answers  a  pituitous  state. 

Sl I'm y.  adj.  [from  slime.'i  ^ 

z.  Overspread  with  slime. 

My  bended  hoc^  shall  pieroe 
Their  i//«ry  jaws;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  U  thmk  them  every  one  an  Antony.    SLahp, 
Some  lay  in  dead  men*s  skulls;  and  in  those 
holes. 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept. 
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'At 't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems* 
That  woo'd  the  //f«ry. bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock*d  the  dead  bones  that  lav  scatter'd 
by.  Sbahfemre, 

They  have  cobwebs  about  them,  whicn  is  a 
sign  ot  a  ttimy  dryness.  Baton, 

The  rest  are  all  by  bad  example  led. 
And  in  their  Other's  tl'my  track  they  tread. 

DryJeH. 
Eelsa  lor  waiit  of  exercise,  are  fat  and  tlimj. 
«  Arbutbn$t^ 

Shoals  of  sbw  house-bearing  snails  do  creep 
0*er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  tlimy  tracks 
In  the  sleek  rind.  Philips, 

The  swallow  sweeps 
The  ttimy  pool  to  build  his  hanghig  house. 

TbomKm, 
%,  Tiscousi  Klutinou8. 

The;i  both  from  out  hell  gates,  into  the  waste, 
Wide  anarchy  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark. 
Hovering  upon  the  ifc'aters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  tlimy^  as  in  raging  sea. 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  throve. 

Mitten, 

The  astrological  Undertakers  would  raise  men 

like  vegetables,  out  of  some  fat  and  .sCtmy  soil, 

w«ll  digested  b^  the  kindly  heat  of  the  sun,  and 

impregnated  with  the  influence  of  the  stars. 

^  Btntlfy, 

.Sli'nfss.  ff.  J.  [from  sJy.'\    Designing  ar- 
tifice. ,  , 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  cor- 
respondent can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my  ta- 
citurnity a  iiynast  which  diverts  more  than  any 
thing  i  couW'say.  Mdhoa, 

Sling,  n.  s,  [rlmgan,  Sax.  sUngen,  Dut.] 
1.  A  misiiivc  weapon  madt  by  a  strap  and 
two  strings  ;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the 
strap,  and  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the 
strings. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee :  sling  stones 
are  turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Job, 

Dreads  he  the  twanging  of  the  archer's  string  \ 
Orvsinging  stones  from  the  Phccnician //iff^ .^ 

Hamdys, 

Sting*  have  so  much  greater  swiftness  than  a 

stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  by  how  much  the 

end  of  the  sling  is  farther  off  from  the  shoulder- 

io'mt,  the  center  of  motion.  JVilkins, 

.     ^  The  Tuscan  king 

l^id  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling  ; 
Tluice  whirl'd  the  thong  around  his  Head,  and 

threw 
The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  flew.    Dryd, 
Whirled  from  a  sUifVy  or  from  an  engrae  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foes,  as  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
So  flew  the  beast.  Drydcn. 

S.  A  throw  5  a  stroke- 

At  one  sting 

Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  son,  , 

Both  sin  and  death,  and  yawning  grave  at  last. 

Through  chaos  hurl'd,  obstrua  the  mouth  of 

heU.  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which  a 

wounded  limb  is  sustained. 
To  Sling,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  throw  by  a  sling. 
a.  To  throw ;  to  cast.    Kot  very  proper. 
Etna's  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
Incens'd,  or  tears  up  mounuinsby  the  roots. 
Or  slings  a  broken  xock  aloft  in  air.       Addison, 
3.  To  hang  loosely  by  a  string. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your  hook; 
Anon  1  *ll  wash  *e(n  in  the  shallow  brook.  Dryd* 

4^  Xp  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 
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Cflcnus  I  saw  amidst  the  ^Knits 
Of  mariners,  and  busy  care  to  stin^ 
His  horses  soon  ashore.  Dryifu^ 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 

then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  ont 

the  top.  GnUiv*i\ 

Sli^noer.  n,  J,  [from  sling.']     One  who 

slings  or  uses  the  sling. 

The  stingers  weqt  about  it  and  emote  it. 

^JGngt, 

To  Slink.  V.  n.  prct.  j/»iri.  [j-hnjan,  Sax. 
to  creep.]  To  sneak }  to  steal  out  of  the 
way. 

We  will  stinb  away  in  supper  time,  disguise  u| 
at  my  lodging,  and  return  all  in  an  hour.  6bah^ 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave,     . 
3o  hb  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slinb  away.  Sbahpmr^ 

He,  after  Eve  seduc*d,  uamixufed  tUmk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by.  MUim. 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrc^hel* 
To  whom  all  people  far  and  near 
On  deep  importances  repair ;  . 
When  brass  and  pewter  nap  to  stray, 
And  linen  i/ziiii  out  of  the  way.         Hudibra^ 

She  slunk  into  a  coi^ner,  where  she  lay  trem- 
bline  till  the  cqmpany  went  their  way.  .  VEstrm 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and 
then  stink  into  a  comer,  as  if  nobody  hid  doa« 
it.  Arbutbmotm 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  stink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink; 
But  having  amply  stuiT'd  his  skin. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in.  Pofe^ 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and  constrained 
countenance,  often  tummg  back,  and  stinging 
through  narrow  lanes.  Swjf* 

To  Slisk.'v.  a.  To  cast ;  to  miscarry  of. 
A  low  word. 

To  prevent  a  mare's  stinking  her  foal,  in  snowy 

weather  keep  her  where  she  may  have  gpod 

spring-water  to  drink.  Mortimer, 

To  SLIP.i;.  n,  [fhpan,  Sax.  stippen^  Dut.] 

I.  To  slide ;  not  to  tread  firm. 

If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he 
is  drunkf'it  is  no  vender  that  he  forgets  his  cau- 
tion while  he  overlooks  his  danger ;  but  he  who 
b  sober,  and  viewsKhat  nice  separation  between 
himself  and  the  devouring  deep,  so  that,  if  he 
should  slip,  he  %^%  his  grave  gaping  under  him, 
surely  must  needs  take  every  step  with  horrouc 
and  tne  utmost  caution.  Souths 

A  skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly, 
and  makes  a  seeming  stumble,  that  you  may 
think  him  in  great  hazard,  while  he  is  only  giv- 
ing you  a  proof  of  his  dexterity.  Dryden, 

U  after  some  dist'mguish'd  leap 
He  drops  his  pnole,  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  gath*ring  all  his  aaive  strei^^. 
He  rises  tiigher  half  his  length.  Prior, 

a.  To  slide ;  to  glide. 

Oh  Ladon,  happy  Ladon !  rather  slide  than 
run  by  her,  lest  tnou  ahouldst  make  her  legs ' 
slipfxom  her.  Sidney. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them 
oily  and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  ofiT 
thom.  Mortimer, 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place. 
Sometimes  the  ancle  bone  is  apt  to  turn  out 

.on  either  side,  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which 
though  you  reduce,  yet,  upon  the  least  walking 
on  it,  the  bone  slips  out  apin.  JVisemass, 

4.  To  sneak  ;  to  slink. 

From  her  most  beastly  company 
I  *gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away. 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity.         Spauer* 
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\nien  Judas  saw  that  his  host  $Btt  away,  be 
•- spre  trouMed.  f  M^ccabecu 


ITl  tRp  down  out  of  my  lodging. 

Thus  one  tradesman  st'^s  away, 

To  give  his  partner  feirer  play.  ^rier, 

tf.  To  glide ;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 


Drydeu, 


The  tanks  of  either  $lde  seeming  arms  of  the 
lowiy  «arth,  that  £un  would  embrace  it,  and 
the  nrer  a  wanton  nymj^,  which  still  would  slip 
from  it.  SuUn- 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  ttip  firom  thee 

without  doin«  thee  any  good,  if  thou  hast  not 

,  ceased  from  dome  e?iL  TayUr. 

SlipfiMgftcm  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  we^t'$t 
/Uonc  into  the  temple :  there  was  found 
Among  the  grarest  rabbies  disputant. 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses*  chair. 

MilioH, 

Thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipp*d  away, 
}-ike  winds  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day. 

•w-       «^  Dry  den. 

Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,   and 
dropping  hair, 

ffooe  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  fair, 
^        would  have  strain'd  hun  widi  a  strict  embrace. 
But  through  my  arms  he  tlipt,  and  vanish'd  from 
the  place.  Dryd<n. 

When  a  com  tUff  out  of  their  paws,  they  take 
j^iold  of  it  again.  Spectator. 

Wise  men  watch  every  opportunity,  and  re- 
tneve  every  mispent  hour  which  has  tiipped  from 
^f"»-.„  .  Ro^eru 

I  will  mipute  no  defect  to  those  two  years 
which  have  slipped  by  since.  S-wift  to  Pope. 

(.  To  fall  into  fault  or  errour. 

If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
But  be,  like  you,  wouU  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Shahpeare, 

One  slippetb  m  his  speech,  but  not  from  his 

htuu  Ecclesiastieus. 

An  eloquent  roan  is  known  far  and  near;  but 

a  man  of  understanding  knoweth  when  he  slip^ 

t^'  Ec^lesiasiuus. 

7.  To  creep  by  oversight 

Some  mistakes  may  have  sKpt  inte  it;  but 
others  will  be  prevented.  Pope, 

8.  To  escape;  to  fall  away  out  of  the 
memory. 

By  the  hearer  it  b  still  presumed,  thaf  if  they 
be  let  sVs^  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they 
oootain  is  ktt,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  re- 
«Owy.  H<H>ker, 

The  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propesi- 
tioos  he  has  once  denoonstrated ;  and  though  the 
demonstration  may  have  sHpt  out  of  his  memo- 
iy>  he  builds  upon  the  truth.  Addison, 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the 

ideas  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 

to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be 

taken  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory.       Watts. 

^0  Slip.  v.  a* 

I.  To  convey  secretly. 

In  his  o%ious  attendance  upon  his  mistress 
be  tzied  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.  Arbutb. 
a.  To  lose  by  Diligence. 

Tou  are  not  now  to  think  what 's  best  to  ^^ 
M  in  beginnings ;  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  enter'd ;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  Ben  JonscM, 

Let  us  not  s/ip  tb*  occask)n,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe.      Miitom, 

One  ill  man  may  not  think  of  the  mischief  he 
could  do,  or  slip  the  occasion.  VEstramge. 

^  To  tl^  the  market,  when  thus  fiurly  oflered, 
n  peat  miprudence.  Collier. 

for  watduas  occasoos  to  correct  others  ia 
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their  discourse,  apd  not  ta  sl'tp  ant  opportunitr 
of  shewmg  their  talents,  scholarj  are  mot  bbm- 
ed.  Locke. 

Thus  far  my  author  has  slipt  his  first  design; 
not  a  letter  of  what  has  been  yet  said  promotmr 
any  ways  the  trial  Atterhut^. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by 
laceration. 

The  runners  spread  from  the  mastex^roots, 
and  have  litde  ^rouu  or  roots  to  diem,  which, 
being  cut  four  or  five  inthes  long,  make  exceW 
lent  sets;  the  branches  a^  may  be  slipped md, 
planted.  Mrtimer. 

4.  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slily. 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  it  not. 
—Oh,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  grey- 
hound,  ' 

Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

5.  To  let  loose.  ^*"''' 

On  Eryx  altars  lays 
,A  lamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  seas; 
Then  slips  his  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  we^hs. 

6.  To  let  a  dog  loose.  ^^* 

The  impatient  ereyhound,  slipt  fnm  frr. 
Bounds  o  er  the  glebe  to  course  the  fearfid  hare. 

7.  To  throw  off  any  thing  that  holds  one.' 

Forced  to  alight,  my  horse  slipped  his  bridle, 
and  ran  away.  ^^^; 

8.  To  pass  over  negligently. 

If  our  author  gives  us  a  list  of  his  doctrines, 
with  what  reason  can  that  about  indulgences  be 
slipped  over  f  AtUrbun. 

Sl I H. ».  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  act  of  slipping ;  false  step. 
»,  Errour  ;  mistake ;  fault. 
There  put  on  him       • 
What  forgeries  you  please :  marryv  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  sUps 
As  arc  most  known  to  youth  and  liberty,  i^,!. 
Of  the  promise  there  made,  our  master  hadi 
failed  us,  by  shp  of  memory,  or  injury  of  time. 

WottOXm 

This  religious  aflfection,  which  nature  hu  im- 
planted in  man,  would  be  die  most  enormous 
slip  she  could  commitT  Afore, 

One  casual  ///>  is  enough  to  weigh  down  die 
faithful  service  of  a  long  hfe.  Z'Estrang,. 

Alonzo,mark  the  characters;  * 

And  if  th'  impostor's  pen  have  made  a  sUp 
That  shews  it  counterfeit,  mark  that,  and  save 
mc  JDrydenm 

Lighdng  upon  a  very  easy  sUp  I  have  tiJadT. 
in  puttujg  one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for  an- 
other, that  discovery  op^ed  to  me  this  present 

"^7'    1W.1     ,..•  .       '       ^''^'' 

Any  little  shpis  more  conspicuous  in  a  good 

man  s  conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of 

a  piece  widi  his  character.  Spectator. 

3.  A  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock. 

In  trudi,  they  are  fewer,  when  diey  come  to 
be  discussed  by  reason,  than  odierwise  they 
seem,  when,  by  heat  of  contention,  they  are  di 
vided  mto  many  slips,  and  of  every  branch  an 
heap  is  made.  Hooker 

ITie  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain.  *  ^  Abbot. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  sl'^  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.    Sbaksp. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untotor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  widi  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou 

«,     *'^*  Sbakspeare. 

Trees  are  a^relled  with  flowers  or  herbs  by 
^onng  holes  m  their  bodies,  and  putting  inte 
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them  eanh  holpcnr  with  muck,  and  $ettiiig  seed* 
or  sHfts  of  violets  in  the  cartli.  Bacon^ 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slif^ 
Sav*d  with  care  from  winter's  nip. 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck*d  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.       Milton, 

They  are  propagated  not  only  by  the  seed, 
tut  many  also  by  me  root,  and  some  by  tUpt  or 
cnninga,  ^'*y* 

4.  A  J^^ash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is 
held,  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip 
0/  become  loose  by  relaxation  of  thfe 
band. 

1  scb  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  ///>/,  / 
Slraming  upon  the  start  *  Sbakspeare, 

God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  permisavely, 
tut  not  operatively,  nor  effectively;  as  he  who 
•wiN  fetsMoose  a  greyhound  out  df  the  i/^,  is 
sua  to  hound  him  at  the  hare.  Bra'mlMll, 

5^  An  escape ;  a  desertion.  I  know  not 
whether  to  ^ive  the  slip  be  not  originally 
taken  from  a  dog,  that  runs  and  leaves 
the  string  or  slip  in  the  leader's  hand. 

The  more  sliame  for  her  goodyshXp, 
To  give  $0  near  a  friend  the  dip,         HuMras, 

The  daw  did  not  like  his  companion,  and  gave 
kim  the  sttpt  and  away  into  the  woods.    VEstr,' 

Their  explications  arc  not  yours,  and  will  give 
you  the  tUp,  Ltke, 

4,  A  long  narrow  piece. 

Between  these  eastern  and  western  mountams 

Jies  a  lUp  of  lower  ground,  which  runs  across 

the  blani  Addison. 

Sli'pboard.  «.  J.  [itip  and  board,']    ^ 

board  sliding  in  grooves. 

1  ventured  to  diaw  back  x\\e.3liph9ard  on  the 
looi  contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air. 

GuUivert  Travels. 

Sli'pknot.  n.  5.  [j///and  knot.]  A  bow- 
knot  ;  a  knot  easily  untied. 

They  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary, 
and  fasten  the  rest  upon  the  line-roll  with  a  slip- 
in«l>  that  no  more  line  turn  off.  Moxon. 

In  large  wounds  a  single  knot  first ;  over  this  a 
Bitle  Imen  compress,  on  which  is  another  single 
knot ;  and  then  a  slipknut^  which  may  be  loosen- 
ed upon  inflammation.  Sharp. 
Sli'pfer  or  Sltpsboe.  n.  s.  [from  j/i/.J 
1.  A  shoe  without  leather  behind,  into 
which  the  foot  slips  easily. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  prtlty  Umbs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slipper*  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Ba/etgb, 

Ifhe  went  abroad  too  much,  she  d  use 
To  give  him  ///>/»«-/,  and  lock  up  his  shoes.  JTwj. 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  shpper  knock  d  the 
ffr^nd. 
And  toe  press'd  watch  retum'd  a  alvcr  sound. 

Bbpt* 

1.  [fw//J,  Latin.]    An  herb. 

Sli'pper.  adj.  [rlipup,  Sax.]    Slippery  ; 
not  firm.     Obsolete. ,  Perhaps  never  m 
use  but  for  poetical  convenience. 
A  trustless  JUte  of  earthly  things,  and  shpper 

Of  mort^en,that  swinke  andswcat  fornought. 

Spenser, 

Sli'fperilv.  adv.  [from  sUppery.l    In  a 

slippery  manner. 
SLi'rPtRiNEss.n.  i.  \Jnom slippery.] 
t.   State  or  quality  of  being   slippery ;, 

smoothness;  glibness.  ^ 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  sltppermessoi  o\u 

tongues,  but  we  deliberately  dUciplinc  them  to 

Kbcnieli  Ctvernment  oftbt  To>ipte, 
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The  schirrus  may  be  disiinpiished  by  its  wiant 

of  mflammation  in  the  skin,  its  smoothness, 'and 

slipperinets  deep  in  the  breast.  ^    Sharp, 

%.  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  firm  footing.  • 

Sli'ppery .  adj,  [rl»pur>  Saxon ;  slipersg^ 

Swedish.] 
I.  Smooth  ;  glib.  *  - 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them 
oily  and  slippery ^  that  the  water  slips  off 

Mortimer, 
Oily  substances  only  lubricate  and  make  the 
bowels  x/;^/rry.  Arbuthnot„ 

a.  Not  attording  firm  footing.     • 

Did  you  know  the  art  o'th'  coort, 
As  hard  to' leave  as  keep;  whose  top  to  climb. 
Is  certain  falKng;  or  ao  slippery,  that 
The  fear  's  as  ^d  as  felling.        '      Sbaisptare, 
His  promise  to  trust  to  as  slippery  as  ice. 

^  Tusser, 

Their  way  *all  be  as  slippery  ways  m  the 

darkness.  Jeremiah, 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state. 

The  gildfd  pinnacles  of  fete.  Coxvley. 

The  higher  they  are  raised,  the  giddier  they 

are;  the  more  slippery  is  their  standing,  and  the 

deeper  their  fall.  V Estrange. 

The  highest  hill  ii  the  most  slipfry  placr, 
And  fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  face.  DenU 

Bcaut>*,  hke  ice,  our  footing  docs  betray  ; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth  slippery  way  f 

VrydeiH 

3.  Hard  to  hold  ;  hard  to  keep. 

Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  overbold. 
The  slip  fry  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold  ; 
And  various  forms  assume,  to.  cheat  thy  sights 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  ai&ight.    DrfJ^ 

4.  Not  standing  firm. 

When  they  fall,  as  being  elipp'ry  standers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  sUpp'ry  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another}  and  toecther 
Die  in  the  fast.  Sbaispeare. 

5.  Uncertain  ;  changeable  ;  mutable  ;  in- 
stable. 

Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns!   Friends  now 
fast  sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  ex- 
ercise, 
Are  still  together ;  who  twine,  as  *t  were,  m  love 
UnseparaUe,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Sbakspeart-. 

He  looking  down 
With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fete. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 

One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slip* 
pery  ones.  L* Estrange, 

7.  [/w^r/fwr,  French.]    Not  chaste. 

My  wife  is  slippery,  Sbakrpeartk 

Sli'ppy.    adj.    [from  slip.]     Slippery; 
easily  sliding.    A  barbarous  provincial 

word. 

Thewhite  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  dippy  ^  and  nu- 
tritious, -^'•rr- 
Sli'pshod.  adj.  [slip  and  shod.]    Havin'g 
the  shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels,  but 
barely  slipped  on. 

The  slipshod  'prentict  from  his  masters  door 
Had  par*d  the  d&t,  and  sprinkled  round  the  flpor. 

Srvifi, 
Sli'pslop.  ».  J.  Bad  liquor.  A  low  word 

formed  by  reduplication  of  slop. 
Slish.  n.  J.  A  low  word  formed  by  redu- 
plicating slaih.  ■  • 
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X^Tiat !  this  a  sleeve  ? 
Uttt  *$  saip  and  nip,  and  jiisi}  nndslash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barbcr*s  shop.   Sbahpeare, 
To  Slit.  v.  a,  pret.  and  pirt.  slit  and 
siitted,  [rhtan,  Saxon.]     To  cut  long- 
wise. 

To  make  plants  medicinablc,////the  root,  and 
infitse  into  it  the  medicine,  as  hellebore,  opium, 
sea mmony,  and  then  bind  it  up.  Joann, 

The  deers  of  Arginuss  had  their  ears  divided, 
occasioned  at  first  by  sfitiing  the  ears.      Bioivn, 

Had  it  hit 
The  iip^er  part  of  him,  the  blow 
H^d  ////,  as  sure  as  that  below.  Hudibras, 

We  ///i  die  preternatural  body  open.  JVii^f^* 

A  liberty  might  be  left  to  the  juagcs  to  inflict 
death,  or  some  notorious  mark,  by  jliitinj^  the 
■osc,  or  brands' upon  the  cheeks.  Temple, 

If  a  tixmcd  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an 
even  thiduTCSs,  apjjears  all  over  of  an  uniform 
colour,  should  be  //;/  into  threads,  or  broken 
into  fragments  of  the  same  thickness  with  the 
plate,  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread  or  frag- 
ment should  not  keep  its  colour.  Neivton, 

He  took  a  freak 
To  sHt  my  tongue,  and  make  mc  speolc  Stuifl, 
Slit.  ».j.[r1rc,  Saxon.]    A  long  cut, -or 
n Arrow  opcninp. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
'l^hich  joineth  a  low  vault,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
a  round  house  of  stone ;  and  in  the  brick  con- 
duit there  is  a  window,  and  in  the  round  house 
a  jr/fV  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth  :  if  you  cry 
out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at 
tlie  window.  Boion. 

Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  gcms,a  swelling  knot  there  grows : 
1  jst  in  that  place  a  narrow  slit  we  make. 
Then  other  buds  from  bejiring  trees  we  take ; 
Inserted  thus,  the  woundeckrind  we  close.  Dry^t, 

I  found,  by  looking  through  a  sRt  or  oblong 
hole,  which  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my 
eye,  and  held  close  to  it  parallel  to  the  prisms, 
I  could  sec  the  circlet  much  distincter,  and  vi- 
sible to  a  far  greater  number,  than  otherwise. 

Nevfften* 

To  SUVE.    >    V.  a,    [Hipan,    Saxon.] . 

To  SLI'VER.  S  To  split ;  to  divide 
longwise ;  to  tear  off  longwise. 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat;  and  sliosofyew, 
S/k^r'J  in  the  moon  s  echpse*    »       Slakspemre, 

Sli'ver.  n.  s.  [from  the  vcrK]  A  branch 
torn.  off.    Siiver^  in  Scotland*  still  de- 
Tiottrs  a  slice  cut  off:  as,  be  took  a  large 
j/rtvr  of  the  beef. 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet 
weed 
Clamb'r'mg  to  hang,  an  envious  sVner  broke, 
Wheo  down  her  weedy  coronet  and  ^^rself 
FcU  in  the  weeping  brook.  Sbakspeare, 

SLOATb.  n,  3.  Of  a  cart,  are  those  un- 
der-pieces  which  keep  the  bottom  toge- 
ther. Bailey, 

Slo'bber.  n.  /.  \:gla*voerioy  Welsh.] 
Slaver.    See  Slaver. 

T<?  Slock,  v.  «.  [slock^  to  quench,  Swe- 
dish and  Scottish.]  To  slake;  to 
quench. 

•Sloe.  n.  s.  [Ha»  Saxon;  /A?^^,  Danish.] 
The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn,  a  small  wild 
plum. 

The  fair  pomegranate  might  adorn  the  pine, 
Xhe  ^ape  the  bramble,  and  the  tlpe  the  vine. 

Slackmore, 
V  bfn  you  fell  ycur  underwooiit,  sow  h^wi 
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and  sifs  in  them,  and  they  will  Ornish  ytm^ 
without  doing  of  your  woods  any  hurt.     JvtorK 
Sloop.    «.   s.   A  small  ship,  commonif 
with  only  two  masts. 

To  Slop.  v.  a.  [from  Ictp,  lop,j/op.]  To 

drink  grossly  and  greedily. 
Slop,  n,  /.  [from  the  verb.]     Mean  and 
vile  liquor  of  any  kind.  Generally  som« 
nauseous  pr  useless  medicinal  liquor* 

The  ikk  husband  here  wanted  for  neither 

iUps  nor  doctors.  L'Estram^^ 

But  thou,  whatever  tUps  she  will  have  bought. 

Be  thankful.  Dryden, 

Slop.  n.  s.  [flop,  Saxon  ;  >/otfvf,  Dutch, 

a  covering.!  Trowsers  ;  open  breeches. 

What  said  Mr.  Dumbledon.abovt  theiattia 

for  my  short  cloak  and  slop^  ?  Sitahptaru 

SLOPE.  aJj,  [This  word  is  not  derived 
from  any  satisfactory  original.  Jufnu$ 
omits  it ;  Skinner  derives  it  from  tlap^ 
lax,  Dutch;  and  derives  it  from  the 
curve  of  a  loose  rope.  Perhaps  its  ori- 
ginal miy  be  latent  in  hopetiy  Dutch,  t(» 
run,  slope  being  easy  to  the  runner.) 
Obliauc ;  not  perpendicular.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  acclivity  or  decfivkf, 
forming  an  angle  greater  or  less  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water, 
and  space  enbugh,  the  water  rooveth  with  a 
shptr  rise  and  falU  B^ew^ 

Murm'ring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slojpe  hills,  dispers'd,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  %vith  myrtle  crown*4 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

MiUm. 

Slope,  n.  s,  (^from  the  adjective.] 

I.  An  oblique  direction;  any  thing  ob- 
liquely diredlfd. 

a.  Declivity  ;  ground  cut  or  formed  with 
dedivity. 

Growing  upon  tUpes  is  caused  for  that  most, 
as  it  Cometh  of  moisture,  to  the  water  must  but 
slide,  not  be  in  a  pool.  Bacom, 

My  lord  advances  with  majestick  mien. 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you  've  dragg*i 

your  thighs. 
Just  at  his  study  door  be  *11  bless  your  eyes.  F»pe. 

Slope,  adv.  Obliquely;  not  perpendi- 
cularly. 

Uriel 

Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now 

rais'd 
Bore  him  tUpc  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fnWn. 

Milm, 
To  Slope. t;.  a.  [from  the  adjcctiver)  To 
form  to  obliquity  or  declivity  ;  to  direct 
obliquely. 
Though  blnded  com  be  lodg'd,  and  trees 
blown  down, 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  sUpt 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.      Shahprart, 

On  each  hand  the  Hames 
Driv*n  backward,  slope  their  pointed  spires,  and 

roU'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th*  midst  a  horrid  vale.  Mittoii, 

The  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
Toward  heav'n's  descent  had  slop*d  his  wester- 
ing wheel  MiitM. 
All  nizht  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pin ; 
Aurora  dawn'd,  and  Phccbus  shin  a  m  vain : 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  slop' J  his  evening  ray. 
Had  Somiius  dry*d  the  balmy  dews  l^way.  I*ip$^ 
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To  SloI»e.  v.  «.  To  take  an  obli4ue  or 
declivous  direction. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  Rods  assigned 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind ; 
And  cross  th^  limits  cut  a  *Uph>g  way^ 
Which  the  twelf*  sign  in  beautsous  order  swaj. 

Dryden, 

There  is  a  handsome  work  of  piles  made  jA^ 

img  athwart  the  river,  to  stop  the  trees  which 

arc  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  river.     Brmtm^ 

Up  starts  a  paiace,^lo  I  th' obediciit  bwe 
Slpttt  at  itt  foot,  (he  woods  its  sides  embrace. 
^  Fope, 

There,  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant*s  nest* 
half  an  inch  deep ;  and  then  it  goes  down  slaplmg 
mto  a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine. 

Spectator. 
On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meand'ring  Peneus  washes  still. 
Our  pious  lab'rer  pa^'d  his  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  charity, in  prayer  and  praise.  Hxrte, 
Slo'?£NESS.«.j.  ifromj/ope.'i  Obliquity; 
declivity;  not  perpendicularity. 
The  Itswans  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
4^tlopemtu,  dividing  the  whole  Veadth  mto  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  ridge.  tf^ottom, 

S  L  o'p  E  w  1  s  E .  adj\  [slope  and  wise,  ]  Ob- 
liquely ;  not  perpendicularly. 

The  Wear  is  a  frith,  reachingi/o^^vM*  through 
the  Ose  from  the  land  to  low-water  mark,  and 
having  in  it  a  bent  or  cod  with  an  eye-hook ; 
where  the  fish  entering,  upon  their  commg  back 
with  the  ebb,  are  stopped  from  issuing  out  again, 
forsakea  by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  Ose. 

Carevf, 

Slo^'pingly.  ^//t.  [from  sloping.']  Ob- 
liquely ;  not  perpendicularly. 

These  atoms  Ao  not  descend  always  perpendi- 
cularly,, but  sometimes  sUpingty,  Digby, 

Sto'ppY.  adj.  [from  slop^  ,  Miry  and 
wet :  perhaps  rather  s lobby .  See  Slab. 

STo  Slot.  *u.  «.  [slugbeut  Dutch.]  To 
strike  or  clash  hard.    ,.  ,  ^    ^^    ^    ^ 

Slot.  if.j.  [j/o^  Islandick.]   The  track 

of  a  deer.'  ^      ,    *e     o 

StoTH.  ft.  s.  [rtejvS,  rlep^,  Saxon. 
Ir  might  therefore  be  not  improperly 
written  shath,  but  that  it  seems  better 
to  regard  the  orthography  of  the  primi- 
tive  slow.'] 
J.  Slowness;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me:  I  aWioP 
This  dilatory  doth  and  tricks  of  Rome.     Sbaki. 
a.  Laziness ;  sluggishness ;  idleness. 
False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 
Hoe  in  i/o^A,  fox  in  stealth.  Sbahpeare. 

They  change  the'ur  course  to  pleasure,  ease, 
ind  ilotb.  ,  Mi/tom. 

Industry  approach'd,  - 
And  rous'd  himfrom  his  miserable  iktb.  Thorns, 


f.  An  animal.  .     ,  ^       , 

Thfc  i/ort  is  an  anunal  of  so  slow  a  motion, 
that  he  will  be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in 
climb'mg  up  and  coming  down  a  tree ;  and  to  go 
the  length  of  fifty  paces  on  plain  ground,  reouires 
a  whole  day.       .  ^'"^' 

Slo'thful.  adj.  [sloth  and^u//.]    Idle  ; 
lazy;  sluggish;  inactive;  indolent;  dull 

of  motion.  ,        ,    .   .^     t.     . 

He  that  is  slctLfil  in  his  work,  is  brother  to 

him  that  is  a  great  waster. Prwerh. 

The  desire  of  the  */«/y«/ killcth  him ;  fof  y» 
hands  refuse  to  labour,  ^rrvrrU. 
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To  vice  iAdustrknis  5  but  to  nobler  de^  "^ 

Timorous  and //.#*/«/.  .        .J?ir*'" 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  fauriits. 
Who  Uv*d  in  sltbful  ease  and  loose  dehghtt» 
Who  never  acta  or  honour  durst  pucau^ 
The  men  in^orwu»kiiights,th«bdiii.aHffltt»fc 

The  very  soul  of  the  skOfkl  do«  eflfettual^ 
but  lie  drowsing  ia  hi»  body,  idtfaewhwteinaa 
is  totally  given  opto  his seoset.        L  EOrmM 
Another  is  deaf  to  aU  the  motives  to  piety , by 
indulging  an  idle /A»<y«/ temper.  X^w, 

Slo'thfully.    adv.    [fron^    sloibfia.} 
Idly ;  lazily ;  with  sloth.    '      ,   .  .  ,  ^ 
Slo'thfulness.   n.  s.  [from  shtb/u/.j 
Idleness;  laziness;  sluggishness;  mac- 
tivity.  , 

To  trust  to  bbour  without  Pf^T^f »  "K?^ 
impiety  and  profimeness ;  it  maketh  Ught  of  the 
providence  of  God;  and  although  it  be  not  the 
mtent  of  a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  "ult  cC 
those  men  whose  reKeion  wainteA  hght  of  a^ 
mature  judgment  to  direct  it,  when  we  joia 
with  our  prayer  */^i*/«^«f  «nd  negkct  of  con- 
venient bbour.  ,       Uo^er. 
StotbfuUets  casteth  into  a  deej  sleep,  and  an 
idle  soul  shall  suffisr  hunger.  Frovn**. 
Slouch.  «.  j.  [slofft  Danish,  stupid.] 
1.  A  downcast  look;  a  4epression  of  the 
head.  In  Scotland,  an  ungainly  gait,  as 
ako  the  person  whose  f:ait  it  is. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  that  can  n^  * 

man  useful;  but,  aks!  he  hath  a  so«  of /^«^ 

in  his  walk.  Swfi. 

%,  A  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 

Beftin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  sUmcb^ 

Be  Uune  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the/pouch. 

Gay.. 

To  Slouch,  v.  «.  [from  tfee  noun.]  To 
have  a  downcast  clownish  look. 

SLO'VEN.  n.  s.  \jsloef,  Dutch  ;  jslyvn^ 
Welsh,  nasty,  shabby.]  A  man  inde- 
cently negligent  of  cleanliness  ;  a  man 

dirtily  dressed.  ,.  5_  u    j 

The  ministers  came  to  diurch  ni  handsome 
holiday  apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think 
them  bound  by  the  Uw  of  God  to  go  like  //nww. 

Hookerm 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness. 
That  all  may  gUdly  board  thee  as  aflow*r: 

Slovtmt  take  up  their  stock  of  noisomeneas 
Beforehandi  and  anticipate  their  bst  hour.  Herh. 

You  bugh,  half  beau,  half  Hoven^  if  I  stand  ; 
My  wig  half  powder,  and  all  snuff  pay  band. 

Their  methods  varioiis,  but  alike  their  aim  s 
The  sloven  and  the  foi>ling  are  the  same.  Tom^. 

Slo'venliness.  n.  s.  [from  slovenly.] 
Indecent  negligence  of  dress ;  neglect  of 
cleanliness. 

Slovemlinas  is  the  worst  «gn  of  a  hard  stu- 
dent, and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the  re- 
miss ;  yet  not  to  be  exaa  in  the  phrase  of  com- 
pliment, or  gestures  of  cotirtesy.  Woitoeu 
Slo'venly.  adj.  [from  sloven."]  Negli- 
gent of  dresa;  negligent  of  neatness ;  not 
neat ;  not  cleanly.  ^              ,  ,       i.  „ 

.ffisop  at  last  found  out  a  sfovenh  way  feuow, 
Idlincc  at  his  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

*  VEttrtmge^ 

Slo'venlv.  adv.  [from  sloven.]    In   a 
coarse  inelegant  manner.      ,      .      -    , 
As  1  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  shvejJy^  I 
no  sooner  went  in  but  ht  frowned  upon  me. 
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SloVej^ry.  a.  J.  Ifrom  sloven.'}    Dirti- 
ness ;  want  of  neatness. 

Our  gayness  and  our'gUt  are  all  besmirch*d 
VTvih  rainy  inarching  in  the  painful  field : 
H^yre  *s  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host,   . 
And  time  faath  worn  us  into  tlvoenrj,     Sbahp, 
Slouch.  *.  /.  [rloj,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  deep  miry  place ;  a  hole  full  of  dirt. 
The  Scots  were  in  a  fallow  field,  whereinto 
the  Engliifa  could  not  enter,  but  over  a  cross 
dhch  and  a  siougb ;  in  passing  whereof  many  of 
the  English  horse  were  plunged,   and  some 
mired.         '  Hayward, 

The  ways  bein^  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He  *s  here  stuck  m  a  jiougb,  and  overthrown^ 

Miitoa, 
A  catter  had  laid  his  waggon  fast  in  a  slptigh, 

a*  The  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off  at  bis 
periodical  renovation. 

Thy  fates  open  thdr  hands,  fet  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them;  and  to  inure  thyself  to 
what  thoo  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  /lougB^ 
•nd  spp|^  fresh.  Sbahpeare, 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd. 
The  oifaiis,  though  defuna  and  dead  before, 
Bredc  up  their  drowsy  erave,  and  newly  move, 
"With  cast^d  thugb  and  l^esh  legerity.     Sbahf, 

Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  mvade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade, 
yVhtn  he,  renew'd  in- all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  tlougb  aside ; 
And  in  nis  summer  livery  rolls  along 
Erect,  and  brandishing  bis  forky  tongue.  Dryd, 

The  siwih  of  an  English  viper,  that  is,  the 
cnticn]a,they  cast  off  twice  every  year,  at  spring 
and  hW ;  the  separation  begins  at  the  head,  and 
is  finished  in  twenty-four  hours.  Grrw, 

The  body,  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible 
wor]d,-is  as  the  womb  or  tlougb  from  whence  we 
issue,  and  are  bom  into  the  other.  Crnv, 

3.  It  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  simply  for  the 
skin. 

As  the  snake,  rolt'd  in  a  flow*ry  bank, 
With  shining  checkered  slov^b,  doth  sting  a  child, 
Th^  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  Hen,  vi. 

4.  The  part  that  Kparates  from  a  foul  sore. 

At  the  next  dresnng'I  found  a  ilougb  come 
•way  with  the  dressings,  which  was  the  sordes. 

IVuemttfi* 

Ti>  Slouch,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun].  To 
part  from  the  soimd  flesh.  A  chinirgical 
term. 

Slo'ughy.   adj.  "{jtxom  jloush.}  Miiy; 

•fiiat  custom  should  not  be  allowed,  of  cutting 

•craws  in  low  grounds  sUugby  underneath,  which 

turn  into  bog.  Swfi, 

SLOW.  adj.  [rlaP,  Heap,  Saxon ;  jA-rw^, 

Trisick.1 
I.  Not  swift ;  not  quick  of  motion  ;  not 
speedy;  not  baTing  velocity;  wanting 
cmity. 

Me  thoo  think'st  not  i/no, 
mrho  nnce  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heav'n, 
Where  Ood  rendes,  and  on  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Sden,  distRnce  inexpressible !  Milton, 

Where  the  modon  is  so  slow  as  not  to  supply 
a  coootant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  the 
sense  of  modon  is  lost.  Loebt, 

%.  Late ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 
These  changes  m  the  heav*ns,  though  sloxo, 
produc*d 
Like  £an£e  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  blast. 

Milton, 
J.  Notjxady ;  not  prompt;  not  quick. 
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t  am  slow  of  speech,  and  a //(0W  tongue.  Sxelt 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  lUw,  mine  eye  not  shu^ 

Milton, 

The  slow  of  speech  make  in  dreams  unpreme- 
ditated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  lan- 
guages that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with. 

AdJtJoa, 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirk  we*  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  AiHtmu 

4.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  tardy ;  sluggish. 

Fix*d  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Drydoi. 

5.  Not  hasty;  acting  with  deliberation; 
not  vehement. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger. 

Common  Prajtr* 
He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  under- 
standing. Prvoerbt. 

The  politick  and  wise 
Are  slyx/ptv  things  with  circum^ctiweyes^^ 

6.  Dull ;  heavy  in  wit. 

The  blockhead  is  a  shm  worm.  P«/#. 

Slow,   in  composition^  is*an   adverb; 
j/o*wly. 

This  //ot9-psc*d  soul,  which  late*did  cleave 
T'  a  body,  and  went  but,  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  mile  a  day. 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
Twixt  heav'n  and  earth.  ^  Doime, 

To  the  shame  of  slow  endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow.  Milton* 

This  day'?  death  denounc'd^  if  aught  I^ce, 
Will  prove  no  sudden  but  a  //ettJ-pac'd  evil, 
A  long  dav's  dybg  to  augment  our  pain.  Miftom. 

For  eignt  //rccMcirding  years  by  tempests  tost. 

Pofi* 
Some  demon  urg'd 
T'  explore  the  fraud  with  guile  oppos'd  toguile^ 
^/ow-pacing  thrice  aroundth*  insidious  pile. 

To  S  L  o  w .  r .  /J.  [horn  the  adjective.]  To 
omit  by  dilatoriness  ;  to  delay ;  to  pro- 
crastinate. Not  in  use.  The  true  word 
y.'Rsforslo<io, 

Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  f 
—1  would  1  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow*d, 

^bakspiare, 

Slo'wly.  <7</v.  [from  j/<?w.] 
I.  Not  speedily  ;  not  with  celerity  ;  not 
with  velocity. 

The  gnome  reioicing  bears  her  gift  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to 
day.  Pope. 

%,  Not  soon ;  not  early ;  not  in  a  little 
tiaie. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  peopled 
their  country  again  slowly  ^  by  little  and  little. 

Biiton. 
Our  fathers  bent  their  baneftil  industry 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee. 
Whose  rising  pow'r  to  swifrdominion  flew.  Dryd. 

We  ofr  our  slo^vly  growing  works  impart. 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art.         Pope* 

3.  Not  hastily;  not  rashly:  as,  he  deter- 
mines Uofiuly,  '  ^ 

4.  Not  promptly ;  not  readily :  as,  he 
learns  slovih. 

5.  Tardily ;  sluggishly. 

The  chapel  ofSt.  Laurence  advances  so  very 
slowly,  that 't  is  not  impossible  5ut  the  famil v  of 
Medicis  may  be  extinct  before  their  burial>pLce 
is  iinishedt  Addisom, 
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SlO'wness.  If.  J.  [from  j/ow.] 
1.  Smallnesa  6f  motion  ;  not  8p<?ed  ;  want 
of  velocity ;  absence  of  celerity  or  swift- 

Providence  hath  con6ncd  these  human  arts, 
that  what  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of 
Its  moiioB,  is  abated  in  the  sUrwtuu  of  jt;  and 
vhat  it  hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of 
ks  motion,  must  be  allowed  for  m  the  great 
gtrength  that  is  reguired  unto  it.        ^'^«^""' 

Motion  is  the  absolute  mode  of  a  body,  But 
iwiftness  or  sUtvnets  arc  relative  ideas.  IVatit. 
a.  Length  of  time  in  which,  any  thing  acts 
or  18  brought  to  pass ;  not  quickness. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  mcrease  the 
iftwum  of  death.  .    .  ^^f'-- 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affec- 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities,  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  and  sUnviiess  of  theur 
hearts,  in  that  they  believed  hhn  not.    Bentley- 

4.  Want  of  promptness ;  want  of  readi- 

5.  Deliberation  ;  cool  delay. 

6.  Dilatoriness  \  procrastination. 
Slo'wwo r  m.  w.  5.  [rlapynm,  Saxon.  J  The 

blind  worm ;  a  large  viper,  not  mortal, 
ecarccW  venomous.  .     •    .l 

ThouA  we  have  found  formed  snnkcs  m  the 

bcUy  of  thec«cUia,  or  sh-unvrm,  yet  my  the 

viper  emphatically  bear  the  name.  Bnnvn. 

•  ro  Slu'bber.  v.  a.  [probably  from  lub- 

1.  To  do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
witb idle  hurry.  ,     ,   ^         ,.  •  . 

Nature  shewed  she  doth  not  hke  men  who 
ilubhtr  up  matters  of  mean  account.  Sidnty, 

Bassaiiio  told  him,  be  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answcr'd,  do  not  so, 
Sluhher  not  business  for  my  sake.     Sbakspeare, 

As  thev  are  slubbtred  over,  tlic  malignity  that 
remains  wiU  show  itself  in  some  chronick  dis- 
ease. fVuevi.Trt. 
%.  To  stain ;  to  daub.     [This  seems  to  be 
from  jiobber,  slabber,  or  sla-ver.'] 

You  must  be  content  to  slutbcr  tlie  gloss  c^ 
your  new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  i^nd, 
boisterous  expedition.  Shakspeare, 

a.  To  cover  coarsely  or  carelessly.  1  his 
is  now  not  in  use,  otherwise  than  as  a 
low  colloquial  word. 

A  man  ofsecret  ambitious  ends,  and  propor- 
tionate counsels,  smothered  under  the  habit  of 
a  scholar,  and  sUbtred  owtx  with  a  certain  rude 
and  clownish  fashion,  that  had  ihe  semblance  of 
integrity.  •  ^^     '*"""'"'• 

Slu'bberdegulmon.  n.  /.  [I  suppose 
a  cant  word  without  derivation.]  A 
paltry,  dirty,  sorry  wretch. 

Quodi  she,  ahhough  thou  hast  deseiv  d. 
Base  slubberdfguUiony  to  be  sery'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
'      If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory.  HudibtMi^ 

Sludge,  n,  s.  [I  suppose  from  rloX> 
slough,  Sax.]    Mires  dirt  mixed  with 

The  caxth  I  made  a  mere  soft  sludge^  mud. 
N  M9rttmer, 

SLUG.   ».   S'    b^v^t  Danish,  and  slock^ 
'     Dutch,  signify  a  glutton,  and  thence  one 
.    that  has  the  slolh  of  a  glutton.]       . 
I.   An  idler ;   a  drone ;   a  alow,  hcavy» 
slcfpy,la7y,  wretch. 
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'    fie!  what  a  ilug  is  Hastings,  that  lie  comes 
not !  Sbahpisrc. 

a.  An  hinderance  ;  an  obstruction. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  improvements 
wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  it  it  were  not 
ibr  this  #/irf .  ,  Baew. 

3.  A  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail. 

4.  [rlfrcj,  a  hammerhead.  Sax.]    A  cy- 
lindrical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from 

a  pun. 

When  fractures  arc  made  with  bullets  or 
tiugSi  there  the  scalp  and  cranium  are  driven  in 
together.  ,     , .    '^"*2** 

As,  forc'd  fironrwind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  thro'  the  skjr. 

To  Slug.  *iy.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
lie  idle ;  to  play  the  drone  y  to  move 

slowly.  ,  , ,   .  .^ 

All  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 
Arid  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame. 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights. 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowued  shame. 

Fairy  Qjuetm, 

He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabm  under 
his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 
waking  to  defend  their  lives.  Spenser. 

One  went  sluggiug  on  with  a  thousand  cares. 
UEstrange* 

Slu'ggar-D.  ».  J.  [from  j/f/p.]  An  idler; 
a  drone  ;  an  inactive  lazy  fellow. 

Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
Tnat  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  h^ie. 

Shakspcar*. 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
The  dead  to  rise. 
And  open  tombs  and  open  eyes, 
To  the  long  sluggards*  of  five  thousand  years. 

Ce'wlgy, 
ITp,  up,  says  Avarice ;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stiachest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in 

vain : 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes ; 
At  his  command  th*  unwilling  sluggard  y^^Yet. 

Drydtst. 

Sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  the  night,  and  breaks  their  slug* 

gard  sleep.  Dryden, 

ToSLv'GGMX-DizE.v.a.lhomsh^ard^] 
To  make  idle ;  to  make  dronish. 

RaUicr  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  duUy  sluggardix'd  at  honte. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness, 

Sbakspeart^ 
SLt'GGisH.    adj.    [from  j/«^.]     Dull; 
drowsy ;  lazy ;  dothfiil ;  idle ;  insipid; 
slow;  inactive;  inert. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  mo,      ^ 
Upon*  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.  Fatry  Qu. 

l*he  dull  bilbws,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  couW 

force, 
Nor  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  flnggtsb  source. 

Spenser^ 
One,  bblder  thin  the  rest, 
With  his  broad  sword  provok'd  the  slmisb 
beast.  IVaUer, 

Matter,  being  impotent,  slu^sb^  and  inac- 
tive, hath  no  power  to  stir  or  mov<?  itself. 

IV^dward, 

Slu'ggishly.  adv.  [from  sluggisth^ 
Dully;   not    nimbly;    lastily ;    idly; 

Slu'ggishkkss.  n.  j.  [from  sluffsuii'l 
Dulness ;  sloth  ;  laziness ;  idleness ;  fa- 
ertncss* 
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miT^*  ^j?^  ^  minkind  are  inclined  by  her 
than  Urds  to  iy  «d  Tiories  to  Vun:  which  if 
!«7u  u*  *'  "  through  their  own  tiumbnes,, 
Md  by  that  means  become  her  prodijiie^not  her 

xM^^V^f^  »n«ncnt  to  teach  the  mind  to 
aftakc  off  it$iW,^,«i,  and  vigorously  employ 
ittelfaboutwhatreasonshaU  direct.  zJ^i/. 
SUJICE.  jf .  /.  [j/„^^^,  Dutch ;  ejcluse, 
tr.  jc/tuat  lulian.]  A  Watergate;  a 
floodgate  i  a^ent  for  water. 

Two  oriier  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
£sch  m  then:  crystal  siuu,,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
JUss  d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.    ' 

Divine  Alphcus,  who,  by  secret  iitrue, 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse.  Mi/ton. 

If  we  receive  them  all,  they  were  more  than 
seven ;  if  only  the  natural  jiuktj,  they  were 

As  waters  from  her  tlutces,  flow'd 
Urtounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes.  Prior, 

^^ch  /W  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon, 
And  wealth  flow'd  in  at  morning,  night,  and 
«»<«•  Hart,. 

Tg  Sluicb.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
.     emit  by  floodgates. 

.  Like  a  traitor  coward, 

SlmcdoMt  fau  inn'cent  soul  through  streams  of 
J^\,.     ..  Sbahptar,, 

Veins  of  liquid  ore  tlulc'i  from  the  bkc. 

You  wrong  me,  if  you  think  1 11  sell  one  drop 
Withm  these  veins  for  pageants  ;but  let  honour 
CaU  for  my  blood,  I  '11  ,luice  it  into  streams; 
X  urn  fortune  loose  again  to  my  pursuit. 
And  let  me  hunt  her  through  embattled  foes. 
In  dusty  plains ;  there  wiU  1  be  the  first.  /)r,^. 
Slu'icy.  adj.  Ltirom  Mce.-]    Falling  in 
streams  as  from  a  slin'ce  or  floodgate. 
_  And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  oi  shiey  nun. 
£l    ,  ^y  the  spungy  clouds  from  off  the  main : 
TTje  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The  promis'd  crop  and  gokien  labours  drown. 

To  SLU'MBER.  ^r.  n.  [rlumejtan,  %tc, 

jiufmercMf  Dutch.] 
1.  To  sleep  lightly ;  to  be  not  awake,  nor 

l^n  profound  sleep. 
He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber 

"^>««P-  Psalms. 
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And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake, 
Hmi  to  hfs  castlo  brought.  Fairy  Q^uecn, 

To  honest  a  deed  ^er  it  was  done,  or  to 
tlumbir  his  conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied 
other  incentives.  ifr^,^ 

Slu'mber.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
'•  ^jghtsljcp;  sleep  not  profound. 

And  tor  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  *s  so  fond 
To  uust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers, 

_  ,  Hbaksbeare. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  iLml>er^ 
and  from  z  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and 
long  sleep;  till  at  last  perhaps  it  shaU  sleep  it- 
self into  a  lethargy,  and  that  such  an  one,  that 
nothmg  but  hell  and  judgment  shall  awaken  it. 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep7 
Ubedient  slumbers  that  can  w'ake  and  weep. 

a.  Sleep ;  repose. 

Boy  I  Lucius!  fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter ; 
Anwy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber.  Sbaks. 

JSVn  lust  and  envy  sleep,  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes  : 
Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come. 

Slu^mberous.  )      ..   -^  0"«« 

Slu'mbery.      J  ^*  l^^^  slumber.'^ 
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CoMcicncc  wakes  despair  that  slumbered. 

Milton. 
a.  To  sleep;  to  repose.  Sictp  axid  slumber 
arc  often  confounded. 

God  speaketh,  yet  man  potceiveth  it  not :  in 
a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep 
»««P  fallcth  upon  men,  in  slumberimgs  upon 

Have  yt  chosen  this  place, 
-     After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  use  you  find 
To  slwieber  here  ?  MUton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su- 
pincness. 
Why  slniitrs  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful 
train. 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complam  ? 

TV  Slu'mber.  nf.a. 

X.  To  lay  to  deep. 

^  To  stupify ;  to  rtun. 

Then  up  he  took  the  slum  '«•  i/scnseless  fforse, 


1.  Inviting  to  sleep ;  soporifcrous ;  causing 
sleep.  • 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  feUing  withspft//ir«^*nwM  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  "^     MiltoZ 

Whde  pensive  in  die  silent  slumberous  shade, 
hleep  s  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  jnvade ; 
Mmerva.  life-like,  on  embodied  air 
ImnressM  the  form  of  Iphthema.  Pop,^ 

There  every  eye  widi  slumberous  chains  she 
bound. 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  goblets  to  the  ground. 

a.  Sleepy;  notwakine. 

A  great  perturbation  m  nature !  to  receh^e  at 

once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 

watching:  in  this ^/irw^ry agitation,  what  have 

you  heard  her  say  ?  "^  Sbah/>eare. 

5X.UNG.  The  pret.  and  part:  pass,  of  s/I^g. 

bLUNK.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass.  ofs/i»J^. 

Sdence  accompany'd  ;  for  beast,  and  bird, 

rhey  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 

Were  slufiJk,  Milton. 

To  SLUR.  V.  a.  {sloorisi  Dutch,  nasty  j 

iloorey  a  slut.] 
I.  To  sully  ;  to  soil ;  to  contaminate, 
a.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  balk  ;  to  miss. 

i  he  atheists  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  not  a 
little  triumphj  to  see  the  cause  of  theism  thus 
betrayed  by  its  professed  friends,  and  die  grand 
argument  //w-r^.^  by  them,  and  so  their  work 
done  to  their  hands.  Cud-wortb. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
Widi  penods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his 

cnmts; 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrowed  from  the  poor. 
And  took  but  with  miention  to  restore.  JDryden, 
3.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 

What  was  die  pubUck  faith  found  out  for. 
But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for  ? 

n  .    .  Hudibrast 

_,  .  ^  Come,  seven  's  the  main, 
Cnes  Ganymede :  the  visual  trick : 
Seven,  slur  a  six;  eleven,  a  nick.  Prior. 

Slur,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Faint  re- 
proach: slight  disgrace. 
Htxe  U  an  ape  made  a  king  for  shewing 
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tricks;  and  the  fox  is  riien  to  put  a  slur  upon 

him,  in  exposing  him  for  sport  to  the  Kom  of 

the  people.  VEttramge. 

No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either 

with  safety  to  his  atfjirs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his 

reputation;  since  he  that  trusts  9  Wnave  has  wo 

other  recompence  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for 

his  pains.  i^outh, 

SLUT.  n.  /.  S^dodii,  Dutch.] 

I.  A  dirty  woman. 

Cricket,  to  Wmdsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  le3jf»: 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hejrtns 

unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry ; 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  xluts  and  slutterv. 

•  Shaktpcare* 
The  veal  *s  all  rags,  the  butter  'stum'd  to  oil; 
And  thus  I  buy  go(xl  meat  for  sluu  to  spoil. 

King. 
3.  A  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  wo- 
man. 

Hold  up,  you  tluis^  ' 
Your  aprons  mountant ;  you  *re  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you  'U  fwear.  Sbaksfeare, 
The  frogs  were  ready  to  leap  out  ot  their 
skins  for  joy,  till  one  crafty  old  slut  in  the  com- 
pany advised  them  to  consider  a  little  better  on 't. 
L*  Estrange, 

S  lu't^  e  r  y  .  «1  i .  [from  flut.  ]  The  qua- 
lities or  practice  of  a  slut. 

SiutVry,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd. 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness.        Sbaks, 

These  make  our  girb  their //tr/A.-ry  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 
Ana  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  Douse  for  cleanly  sweeping.  Drayton, 

^  A  man  gave  money  for  a  black,  upon  an  opi- 
nion that  his  suarthy  colour  was  rather  sluttery 
than  nature,  and  the  fault  of  his  master  that 
kept  him  no  cleaner.  L* Estrange, 

Slu'ttish.  «^'.  [from  j/irf.] 
2.  Nasty  ;  not  nice  ;  not  cleanly ;  dirty ; 
indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging, 
such  as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is 
to  sluttub  ft^vice.  iiistmey. 

Albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cao- 
bins,  yet  indeed  they  are  but  sluttish  dens  that 
breetd  sidtncss  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths, 
and  in  fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their 
splinters.  Raleigh, 

The  nastiness  of  that  nation,  and  sluttish 
course  of  life,  hath  much  promoted  the  opinion, 
occasioned  by  their  servile  cond'uion  at  first,  and 
inferior  ways dT  parsimony  ever  since.    Brown, 

Slothful  disorder  fiU'd  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck*d  her  table.     *  Pripr, 
«.  It  is  used  sometimes  for  meretriciouj. 

She  got  a  legacy  by  sluttish  tricks.      Holiday, 

Slu'ttisiily.  adv,  [from  s/utthh.']  In 
a  sluttish  manner  ;  nastily;  dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness.  n,  s.  [from  j/ulthb.'] 
The  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut ;  nas- 
tiness; dirtiness. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying- a  foul  com- 
plexion upon  a  filthy  favour,  setting  foith  both 
in  slutiisbness.  Sidney. 

I  look  on  the  instinct  of  this  noisome  and 
troublesome  creature,  the  louse,of  searching  out 
foul  -jnd  nasty  clothes  to  harbour  and  breed  in, 
as  an  effect  ot  divine  providence,  designed  to  de- 
ter men  and  women  from  sluttishness  and  sor- 
didness,  and  to  provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  JRay, 

SLY.  ndj.  [rli^»  Sax.  slippery,  and  mc- 
tapUoricalJy  deceitful;  sUgur,  Island- 
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ick.]      Mtanly  artful ;    secretly  insi- 
dious} cunninj:. 

For  my  sh  wiles  and  Subtile  craftiness. 
The  title  of'^the  kingdom  1  posse <;s 

Hufyhrr$  Talc, 
And  for  t  doubt  tire  Greekish  monarcn  //jr. 
Will  use  with  him  some  of  his  wonted  craft. 

Eaiffjx, 

His  proud  step  he  scornful  tum*d, 

And  with  s/y  circumspection.  .     Jidtlton. 

Envy  is  a  cursed  plant;  some  fibres  of  it  arc 

roored  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it 

works  in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner.  fVatis. 

It  is  odious  in  a  man  to  look  sly  and  leering  at 

a  woman.  Clarissa, 

Sly'ly.  adnf,  [from  jly.']     With  secret 

artifice;  insidiously. 
T9  S^MACK,  V.  n.  [frnzckan.  Sax.  smaec- 

kert,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  have  a  taste;  to  be  tinctured  with 

any  particular  taste. 
1.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 
'  All  sects,  all  ages,  smaci  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it !  Sbahpeare, 

He  b  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation.  Sbalsptare, 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the 
lips  strongly  pressed  together,  as  after  a 
taste. 

She  kiss*d  .with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  loot ; 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.    Gay, 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the 
lips,  80  as  to  be  heard  when  they  8e« 
parate. 

He  gives  a  smacking  buss.  Faff* 

To  Smack,  v,  a, 
I.  To  kiss. 

So  careless  flow'rs, stVow'd  on  tha^ater's face, 
The  curled  whirlpools  suck,ijwa<ri,  and  embrace, 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

a.  To  make  to  emit  any  quick  smart  nois^. 
More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who-sits  triumphant  o'erthe  flying  wheel; 
And,  as  she  guides  it   through  th'  admiring 

throng. 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong  I 

Toung, 

Smack,  n.  i,  [j/w^rri,  Dutch  ;  from  the 
verb.]  / 

I.  Taste  ;  savour. 

a.  Tincture;  quality  from  somethinemixed. 
The  child,  that  sucketh  the  milk  of  uie  nurst, 
learns  his  first  speech  of  her;  the  which,  being 
the  first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after  most 
pleasine  unto  him;  insomuch, that  though  he  af- 
terwards be  taught  English,  yet  t\\p  smack  oix^^t 
first  will  always  abide  with  Wm.  Sffemer. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  dean  past  your 
youth,  hath  ykl  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some 
relish  of  the  saltness  of  time,  and  ha\c  a  care  of 
your  health.  Shaks/teart, 

It  caused  the  nci2,hbonrs  to  rue,  that  a  petty 
smack  only  of  popciy  opened  a  gap  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  whale.  Care^u. 

As  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  throughall  beasts,  and  fish,'  and  fowl. 
And  has  a  smack  of  ev*rv  one. 
So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done.         Hudikrat^ 

3.  A  pleasing  taste. 

Stack  pease  upon  hm-cl; 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owntr  regard, 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  hndlug  a  smacky. 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  \^th\\  tli>  stack. 

4'  A  small  quantity;  a  taste- 
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^^     ^  Trenbliag  to  approadi 

The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
fiV  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  d«^  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  jmaik»  DryJ, 
5.  The  act  of  partinguhe  lips  audibly,  as 
.    after  a  pleasing  taste. 
6*  A  loud  kiss. 

He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss*d  her  lips 
Withsuch  4  clamorous  smtuktXhat  at  the  pardrtg 
AU  the  church  echo'd.  Sbahpeare. 

I  saw  the  lecherous  citizen  him  batk ' 
His  head,  and  on  his  wife's  lip  steal  a  smask. 

Donne, 

7.  [rnacca.  Sax.  sneckroy  Islandick.]    A 

small  ship. 
SMALL.  odL  [rmall/Sax.  jm^/y  Dutch; 

jmaavf  Islandick.} 
I.  Little  in  quantity  ;  not  peat.         ^ 
For  a  timull  moment  hate  I  forsaken  theeTbut 
with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.      LaiaA. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  nmail  a  body  holds.  Dryd. 
AB  numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  bne 
unit  more,  and  givine  to  the  whole  together  a 
distinct  name,  Mrhereby  to  distinguish  it  from 
«very  timalUr  ot  greater  multitude  of  units. 

Locke, 
The  ordinary  tmallett  measure  we  have  is 
looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number.  Locke, 

The  danger  is  less  when  the  quantity  of  the' 
ftuids  is  too  small t  than  when  it  is  too  great ;  for 
a  xmaUer  quantity  will  pass  where  a  larger  can- 
not, but  not  contrariwise.  Arbuthnot, 
Good  cooks  cannot  abide  fiddling  work :  such 
ik  the  dressing  of  small  birds,  requiring  a  world 
of  cookery.  Sjuift, 
s*  Slender;  exile;  minute. 

After  the  earthquake  a  fire,  and  after  the  fire 

a  stiU  small  voice.  1  ^ings. 

Your  sin  and  calf  I  burnt,  and  ground  it  very 

timai/f  till  it  was  as  small  as  dust.    Deuteronomy, 

Those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 

For  winffs,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact.  Af7//. 

Smtall-%nnuid  sand  is  deemed  the  best  for 

the  tenant,  and  the  large  for  the  landlord  and 

land.  Mortimer, 

3*  Little  in  degree. 

There  arose  no  /ava// stir  about  that  way. 

Acts. 

4.  Little  in  importance ;  petty ;  minute. 

Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  nast  taken  my 
bod»and  f  Genesis, 

Harrow  man  being  fill'd  with  little  shares, 
Courts,  city,  chiu'ch,  are  all  shops  of  small  ^ittt; 
All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  tire, 
And  drawn  their  sound  gold  ingot  into  \»  ire. 

Donne, 
8ome  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured:   how  can  a  man 
comprehend  great  matters  that  breaketh  his 
mind  too  much  to  small  observations  ?      Bacon, 
Knowing,  by  fame,  small  poets,  small  musi- 
cians, 
SmoU  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians. 

Harte, 
Small  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 

Fofie, 

5.  Little  in  the  principal  quality;    not 
strong;  weak:  as^  small  hcer. 

Go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or  small 

beer.  Snvift. 

Small.  If./,  [from  the  adjective]   The 

small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing.   It  is 

particularly  applied  »to  the  part  of  the 

leg  below  the  cal .  . 
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Her  lanhent  was  cut  after  such  a  fashion, 
that  though  the  length  of  it  reached  to  the 
ancles,  yet  in  her  going  one  might  sometimes 
discern  the  small  of  net  leg.  Sidney,  * 

Into  her  legs  I  'd  have  love's  issues  fall. 
And  all  her  calf  into  a  gouty  small.      Suckling. 

His  excellency,  having  mounted  on  the  s)nall 
of  niy  leg,  advanced  forwards.  Gulliv^t. 

Sma^llage.  n.  J.  [from  imali  age^  be- 
cause it  soon  withers.  Skinner,  Eleosc^ 
Imon,  Lat.]  A  plant.  It  is  a  species 
of  parsley,  2nd  a  common  weed  by  the 
sides  pf  ditches  and  brooks.         MiHtfr, 

Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is 
reddish,  and  pretty  bie,  of  a  roundish  oval  fi- 
gure; a  little  more  full  and  rising  on  one  side 
^  than  the  other,  and  streaked  from  one  end  to 
*  the  other.  Mortimer, 

Sma'llcoal.  n,s.  [small 2nd  coal.]  LiV- 
tie  wood  coals  used  to  light  6res. 

A  smallcoal  man,  by  waking  one  of  these  dis- 
tressed gentlemen,  saved  him  from  ten  years 
imprisonment.  Spectator, 

When  /OTa//(otf/murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat. 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threaten'd  c^a^. 

Gay, 

Sma'llcraft,  n,  s.  [small  zxidcraJiJ] 
A  little  vessel  below  the  denomination 
of  a  ship. 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t*  other  day' 
A  smalicraft  vessel  hither  did  convey ; 
Where  stam'd  with  prunes  and  rotten  figshe  by? 

Dryd4n*^ 
Sma'llness.h. /.  [from  jjw/f//.] 
I.  Littleness ;  not  greatness. 

The  parts  in  glass  are  evenly  spread,  but  are 
not  so  close  as  in  gold ;  as  we  see  by  die  easy  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the 
weight.  Bacon, 

%.  Littleness;  want  of  bulk;  minuteness; 
exTlity. 

Whatsoever  b  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  body,  oi-  the  smiUness  of  the  parts, 
or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  enquired. 

Bacon. 
The  smallness  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contri- 
bute very  much  to  the  power  of  the  agent  by 
which  they  are  refiraCted;  Nncton^ 

3.  Want  of  strength ;  weakness. 
Sma'lLpox.  w. /.    [small  TLTxd  pox."]     AYi 
eruptive  distemper  of  great  malignity  ; 
variola. 
He  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox.  Wiseman, 

S.MA'LLY..fli/t;T  [from  small.]  In  a  little 
quantity  ;  with  minuteness  ;  in  a  little 
or  low  degree. 

A  cluld  that  is  still,  nnd  somewhat  hard  of 
wit,  is  luver  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a 
scholar;  or  else,  when  he  cometh  to  the  school, 
is  iOTa//y  regarded.  "    Asebam, 

Sm  alt.  n,  s,  A  beautiful  blue  substance^ 
produced  from  twO  parts  of  zafFre  being 
fused  with  three  parts  common  salt,  and 
one  part  potash.  Hu'L 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with 
logwood  water;  and  moreover  turnioil  with  lac 
m'uigled  with  smalt  of  bice.  Pcachum, 

SMA'RAiiDiNE.  adj ,[smaraxdtnui^  Lat.] 
Made  of  emerald  ;  resembling  emerald. 

Smart,  n.  s,  [rmst)>nt3,  Saxon;  sn.ertt 
Dutch;  smarta,  Swedish.] 

I.  Quick,  pungent,  livi*ly,  pain. 
O  % 
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TlMii  her  mind,  though  too  Ute^  by  dil  /#rff > 
was  brought  to  think  at  the  disease.     '   Skbtey. 
i;  Pain,  corporal  or  intellectual. 

Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discrectt 
And  counael  mitigates  the  greatest  tmarf. 

Fatty  Qfteen, 
It  Inereated  the  smart  of  his  present  suffer- 
ings, to  compare  them  with  his  former  happi- 
tiest.  Atterbury, 

Td  Smart,  v.  n,  [fmeofirany  Saxon  ( 

snurienf  Dutch.]  * 
I.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain. 

WHien  a jnan's  wounds  fease  to  smmrt^  only 
because  he  has  \o9i  his  feeling,  they  are  never- 
theless mortal.  South, 
Human  blood,  when  Hrst  let,  is  mild,  and  wiU 
not  make  the  eye,  or  a  firesh  wound,  smart, 

Arhmtbmvt, 

4.  To  feel  |>ain  of  body  or  mind. 

He  th^t  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  tm^rt 
for  it.  FroverSs. 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus!  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

Fo/e. 
Smart.  aJJ.  [fromlhc  noun,] 
r.  Pungent ;  sharp  s  causing  smart. 

How  smart  a  lasn  that  speech  doth  give  my 
conscience !  Shaksfeare* 

To  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show, 
His  tender  heart  recoils  at  every  blow ; 
If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke. 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provdce. 

Grastviiltt 
i.  Quick;  vigorous;  active. 

That  day  was  spent  in  smart  skirmishes,  in 
'Which  many  fell.  Clarendon, 

This  sound  proceeded  from  the  nimble  and 
tmart  percussions  of  the  ambient  air,  made  by 
the  swift  and  irregular  motions  of  th«.  particles 
of  the  liquors.  £oyU, 

3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and 
▼igour. 

Af^er  show'rs 
That  stars  ^ne  smarUr^  add  the  moon  adorns, 
A^  with  unborrow*d  beams,  her  sharpened  horns. 

Drydtn, 

4,  Acute;  witty. 

It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to 
one  that  ministred  this  comfort  of  the  fttality 
of  things :  this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease 
to  his  mind,  that  it  was  the  very  tnina  that 
troubled  him.  TUlatson, 

^.  Brisk;  vivacious;  lively. 

Vou  may  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  bands,  during  the  whole  course  ojf  hit 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
cheapening  a  beaver.  Addison, 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 
Would  leave  a  sdng  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 

Toung, 

Smart,  n.  s,  A  fellow  affecting  briskness 
and  vivacity.    A  cant  word. 

Sma'rtly.  <i/T».  [from  smart,']  After  a 
smart  manner^  sharply ;  briskly ;  vigor- 
ously; wittily. 

The  art,  order,  and  gravity,  of  those  proceed- 
ings, where  short,  severe,  constant,  rules  were 
set,  and  smartty  pursued,  made  them  less  taken 
notice  of.  Clarendon* 

Sma'rtness.  n,  s,  {from  smart,'] 
I.  The  quality  of  being  smart;  quickness ; 
vigour. 

What  interest  such  a  smartness  in  striking  the 
sir  hath  in  the  production  of  sound,  mny  in  som6 
suasure  appear  by  the  motion  of  a  buUel,  and 


^  M  fi 

that  of  a  r«(^<6h  or  other  wand,  which  product 
no  sound,  if  they  do  but  slowly  pass  through  the 
air;  whereas,  if  the  one  do  smartly  strike  the 
air,  and  the  other  be  shot  out  of  a  gun,  the  ce- 
lerity of, their  percusslr.ns  on  the  air  puts  it  into 
an  undulating  motion,  which,  reaching  the  ear» 
produces  an  audible  noise.  Baylu 

a.  Liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness. 

I  defy  all  the  clubs  to  invent  a  new  phrast, 
equal  m  wit,  humour,  smartness,  or  pokteness, 
to  my  set.  Swift. 

Sm  ATCH, ».  J.  [corrupted  from  smack !\ 
r.  Taste;  tincture;  twang. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smateb  of  honour  in 't. 

Sbaispeara* 

Some  nations  hav&a  pecuKar  guttural  or  nasftl 

imatch  in  their  language.  Holder, 

These  salts  have  «omewbat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 

but  mixt  with  a  smateb  of  a  vitiiolick.      Gmv. 

1.  Icaru/fo,  Latin.  J  A  bird. 

To  Sma'tter.  V,  n,  [It  is  supposed  to  be 

corrupted  from  smack  or  tastc.l 
X.  To  have  a  slight  taste ;  to  have  1  sHght^ 
superficial,  and  imperfect,  knowledge. 

Sudi  a  practice  gives  a  sli^t /wof frr/i^  of  9^ 
veral  sciences,  without  any  solid  knowledge. 

jp  frdtie* 

Since,  by  a  little  smattering  m  leamine,  and 
great  conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  reugios, 
may  he  find  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an 
humbler  mind.  BtsOlty* 

1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 
In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter. 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

Hndihrm*. 
Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatter; 
Are  aukward  when  you  try  to  flatter.      3wf/K 
Sma'tter.  jf.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Super- 
ficial or  slight  knowledge. 

All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during 
this  empire,  excepting  only  a  smatter  of  judiciu 
astrology.  Tempk* 

Sma'tterer.  «.  J.  [from  smatter,]  One 
who  has  a  slight  or  superficial  know- 
ledge. 

These  few  who  preserve  any  Tudiments  dF 

learning,  are,  except  one  or  two  ssnmtttrtrst  the 

clergy's  friends.  Sxif^ 

Ti^SMEAR.^a. [pnejiaoi  Saxon ;  imeer^ 

<if,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  overspread  with  something  viscous 
and  adhesive ;  to  besmear. 

If  any  such  be  here,  that  love  this  painting, 
Whcrem  you  see  me  smear* d^ 
If  any*  think  brave  death  outM'eighs  bad  life. 
Let  him  wave  thus.  Sbahpeara. 

Then  from  tne  mountain  heiKinjc  timber  tal^ 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  buUc, 
Smeared  round  with  pitch.  MlUam, 

Smear  d  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgooean 
blood. 
The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood.  DrfM,^ 
3.  To  soil ;  to  contaminate* 

Why  had  I  not,  with  chariuble  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  f 
Who  /wMr«/ thus,  and  mir*d  wkh  tafiuny, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine,  slah^^ 
Smear,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    An  oint- 
ment ;  any  fat  liquor  or  juices 
Smea'ry.  a4/\  [from  smearJi    Daubf  g 
adhesive. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o*er  my  grlnd!n|  jtwi^ 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  lab'nag  tramc.  ^ 

Sms^tu.  m  s.  A  seafowl 
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Ji  Smcetb  or  Smutch,  v.  m.  [rmiSbey 
Saxon.]    To  smoke  {  to  blacken  with 
tmoke.    Not  in  use. 
Smc'gmatick.   adjl  ['f*?y/i*«']   Soapy; 
detersive.  Diet. 

To  Smell,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  smeU. 
[Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  very 
obscure.  SUnnery  the  most  acute  of  all 
etymologists,  derives  it  from  smotl^ 
waniiy  Dutch  ;  because  smells  are  in- 
crrased  by  heat.] 
X.  To  perctivc  t»y  »he  nose. 

Their  n<:ighbours  hear  the  same  musick,  or 
tmtU  the  ntne  perfumes,  with  themselves  c  for 
here  is  enough.  CtUier, 

t.  To  ft. id  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

The  horse  tmeit  him  out,  and  presently  « 
crochet  came  in  his  head  how  to  countermme 
him.  VEitrange, 

To  Smell,  v.  n, 
I.  To  strike  the  no"trils. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am :  the  violet 

smelli  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  iiis  senses  hjve . 

but  human  conditions.  Sbaksffort^ 

The  daintiest  smells  of  fiowera  are  out  of  those 

pUnti  whose  leaves  tmeil  not.  Macw, 

%,  To  have  any  particular  scent :  with  of. 

Honey  in  Spain  tmelUtb  apparently  of  tne 

rosemary  or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  ga- 

cherethlt.  •   Bacon. 

A  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed 

upon  one  leg,  and  should  smtU  of  oil  if  duly 

bandied.  Browm, 

If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan,  and  the  butter 

smith  V*  smoke,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals. 

Sivift. 
3.  l^o  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack 
of  any  <|uality. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
WiU  so  your  accusat'ion  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  ia  your  own  report. 
And  smtU  of  calumny.  Sbaksftan, 

A  man  so  smAlimr  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  receiv'd  nira  first  for  charity.  DryJ. 
^.  To  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 
-     Whofoever  shall  make  like  imto  that,  to  smtll 
thereto,  shall  be  cut  off*.  Bxodus. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  wo*jld 
find  out  the  treasure,  and  whether  smelting  en* 
abled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nouv 
Tishment.  Spceiatfir, 

5.  To  exercise  sagacity. 

Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite 
away. 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smetts  from  the  general  weal.  Sbahpeare, 

Smkll.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb,] 
I.  Power  of  smelling ;  the  sense  of  which 
the  nose  is  the  organ. 

Next,  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  tmcll. 
As  God  the  breath  oi  life  in  them  did  give : 

So  makes  he  now  this  powei  in  them  to  dwell, 
To  judge  all  airs  whereby  we  breathe  and  live. 

Davies. 

«.  Scent ;  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 
'    The  iweetest  tmetl  in  the  air  is  the  white 
douUe  violet,  which  comes  twice  a-year.  Bacon. 

AU  sweet  fme/J*  have  joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  crude  odours.  Baean, 

pleasant  smetlt  are  not  confined  unto  vegeta- 
ties,  but  found  in  divers  animals.  Brotvn. 

Tbeie  is  a  great  variety  of  smetts,  thouffh  we 
hmve  but  a  few  names  for  them :  the  smelt  of  a 
violet  and  of  musk}  both  sweet,  art  ai  distina  as 
luiy  two  tmftis^  l.c:^% 
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Sms'ller.  n.  s.  [from^irariy.]  He  wh« 

sroellt. 
Sme'llfeast.w. /.  [j;«^//and^tf//.]  A 
parasite ;  one  who  haunts  good  tables. 
The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honesdy  gotten; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common 
tmeUfiast,  that  spunges  upon  other  peo^e's 
trenchers.  VEsirangt^ 

Smelt.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass.  oismelU 
A  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smdt.     King, 
Smelt,  h.  j.  [fmelr,  Saxon.]  A  small 
sea  fish. 
Of  round  fish  there  art  brit,  sprat,  bam,/|M/lir* 

Caftvf, 

To  Smelt,  v.  a.  [sma/ta,  Islandick  ; 
jmt/teftf  Dutch.]  To  melt  ore,  so  as  to 
extract  the  metal. 

A  sort  of  earth,  of  a  dusky  red  c<^ur,  found 

chiefly  in  iron  mines.    Some  of  this  earth  con* 

tains  as  much  iron  as  to  render  it  worth  smett* 

ing.  IVoodvfard, 

Sme'lter.  n.  s.  [from  smelt. ^   One  who 

melts  ore. 

The  smetOers  come  up  to  the  assayers.  tVoodtit* 

To  Smerk.  o^.  a.  [rmercian,  Saxoo.]  To 

smile  wantonly. 

Certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  whose  auk^ 
ward,  spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  xmr^iir^coun* 
tenances  have  got  good  preferment  by  force  of 
cringing.  Stvifi* 

Smerky  or  Smvrk.  adj.  Nice;  smart; 
jaunty. 

Seest,  how  brag  yon  bullock  bears, 
So  smifky  so  smooth,  his  pricked  ears ; 
His  horns  been  as  brade  as  rainbow  bent. 
His  dew-lap  as  lith  as  lass  of  Kent.       Sptnser* 
Sme^rlik.  n.  s.  Icobitij  aculcatd."]  A  fish. 

AiHSWortb* 
Smi'cket.  n.  J.  [diminutive  of  smock i 
jmocketi  smickft^    The  under  garmen( 
of  a  woman.  , 

To  S M I G H T ,  for  jmitf. 

As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  prey,         • 
A  dragon  fierce  encountretb  in  his  flight. 
Through  uidcst  air  making  his  idle  way. 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  rend  away ; 
With  hideous  horrour  both  together  ^«>'i^ 
And  souce  so  sore  that  they  the  Uavens  affiray. 
Fairy  QiMfii, 
To  Smile,  r.  19.  [smuy/enj  Dutch.] 
I.  To  contract  the  face  with  pleasure }  to 
express  kindness,  love,  or  gladness,  by 
the  countenance  j  contrary  to  frown. 

The  goddess  of  the  mountain  smiteJ upon  her 
votaries,  and  cheared.  them  in  their  passage  to 
her  palace.  TstUr^ 

The  smiting  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  oasilisk  and  speckled  snake.    Bfptk 

She  smit'J  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain : 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'd  again.  Bopo^ 

But  when  h«lr  anxious  ^d  return  d, 
Rais'd  is  her  head ;  her  eyes  are  dry'd : 

She  smites  as  William  ne'er  had  mpuni'd,^ 

She  looks  as  Mary  ne'er  had  dy'd.  .PiuV. 

a.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look^ 

Our  king  rephed,  which  some  will  smite  at 

now,  but  accoroing  to  the  learning  of  that  time, 

Camden, 

Should  some  more  sober  critick  con^e  abt oad. 

If  wrong,  I  smite  ;  if  right,  I  kiss  the  rod.  $opK 

'T  was  what  1  s^to  Crags  and  Qiildi 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smiF4%       JP^ 
3,  Tq  iQok  fay  or  joyow. 
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I^et  their  heirs  enrich  their  time 
V^ith  smtliitj^  plenty  and  fair  prosp'rous  dayt. 

For  see  the  iriorn, 
Unconccm*d  with  our  unrest,,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling,  Milton* 

AU  tilings  j«f/7V,  ^ 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling.  Mition, 

ITie  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o*er  Elysian  flowVs  her  amber  stream ; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
.  Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with 
beams; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the 

bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  jmifd,     Milton, 
The  desart  smiPd, 
' .  And  ptradise  was  opened  in  the  wild.        Pofe. 
4.  To  be  fayourablt ;  to  be  propitious. 
Then  let  me  not  let  piss 
Occasion,  which  now  jmiUs.  Miitoti, 

Me  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  I  weet ; 
Yet,  if  the  sov'reign  lady  deigns  to  smiUy 

I  *11  fbUow  Horace  with  impetuous  heat. 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  native  ^le. 

Smile,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 
f  •  A  slight  contraction  of  the  face ;  a  look 
of  pleasure  of-  kindness :  opposed  to 
Jroqvft. 

I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still.— 
•*-0h  that  your  irowns  would  te^ch  my  smiles 
luch  skill.  Sbaksfeare, 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
Twixt  a  prison  and  a  siniU,  Wttion, 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  livei 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
-    Shall  vield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Isnobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milton, 

Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  ^miles:  for  smiles  from  reason  flow. 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food.  Milt* 
f.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Yet  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav*n  and  earth  impart. 
The  smi/a  ofnature,  and  the  charms  of  art  f 

Addison, 
SMl'ElNGtY.  fl^t;.  [itom  smiling.']  With 
a  look  df  pleasure. 
*     ^  His  flaw*d  heart, 

•Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Sbaksptare, 

Cameades  stopping  him  smilingly^  told  him, 
we  are  not  so  forward  to  lose  good  company. 

Boyle. 
To  Smilt.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  jfneltf 
or  melt.'] 

Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will 
smilt^  or  have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance 
like  thick  cream.  Mortismer. 

To  Smirch,  o^.tf.  [from  murk  armurckj.'] 
To  cloud ;  to  dusk ;  to  soil. 

1 11  put  mvself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 

Sbakspeare, 
JLike  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smircb  worm- 
eaten  tapestry.  Sbukspeare. 
To  Smirk.  v.«.  To  look  aflTcctcdly  soft 
*  or  kind. 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirJUng  pzce, 
^jmA  art  bias  levell'd  her  deep-furrow*a  iace. 

Teung. 

Suit.  The  part.  pass,  of  jm//^. 


SMI  ; 

'    Fir*d  with  the  views  this  glitt'ring  scene  di^ 

And  smit  with  passion  for  my  country  s  praise« 
My  artless  reed  attempts  th^  lofty  theme. 
Where  sacred  Isis  rolls  her  ancient  stream. 

To  S^iTE,  V.  a.  prct  smote;  participle 
pass,  smht  smitten,  [fmiran,  Saxon  ; 
jmijten^  Dutch.  ]« 
I.  To  strike ;  to  reach  with  a  blow. 
So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  tnchr  fresh  rays  hav« 

smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  dawn 

flows.  Sbahpmrt, 

The  sword  of  Sattn  with  steep  force  to  smitct 

Descending.  Milt»m, 

%.  To  kill ;  to  destroy. 

The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benja- 
min's men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  threescof* 
died.  2  Ssmy€l. 

Ood  smote  him  for  his  errouri  and  he  died* 

,2  Samuel. 

3.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten.    A  scriptural 
expression. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God*8  goodness,  nor  inia- 
e'me,  because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken    , 
by  him.  Wukc. 

4.  To  blast. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  snatten^  bu^ 
the  wheat  and  the  rye  not.  Exodses, 

5.  To  affect  with  any  passion. 

1  wander  where  the  muses  haunt* 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  s\mny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  0/ sacred  sone.  Mihatu 

Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  sakl,  and 
stood; 
But  Satan  smitten  with  amazement  feU.  Miltom, 
See  what  the  charms  thit  smite  the  ample 
heart. 
Not  touched  by  nature,  and  not  reach'd  by  art, 

P9pt» 

5w/>.with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

/»«^. 
To  Smite.  V.  ».  To  strike;;  to  collide. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smiu  to- 
•  gether.  Nabitm, 

Smi'tejl.  «.  J.  [from  smite.']     He  \rho 
smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  pluck  off  the  hair.  Isaiah, 

Smith.  W.J.  [rmi%»  Saxon  $  smetby  Ger- 
man ;    smidi   Dutch ;    from    rmitan» 
^axon,  to  beat.] 
I.  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer  ;  one 
who  Vorks  in  metals. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  can 
shoe  him.  I  am  afraid  his  mother  pbyed  fdse 
with  a  smith.  Shakspeare, 

Lawless  man  the  anvil  dares  profane. 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain  : 
Which  earth  at  first  for  ploughshares  did  aflbrd  ; 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learn'd  to  form  a  sword. 

The  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or 

a  diamond,  that  msUte  their  true  complex  idea,  a 

smith  or  a  jeweller  commcmly  knows  better  than 

a  philosopher.  Locke, 

a.  He  that  makes  or  effects  any  thing. 

The  doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  ^te. 

SKii'thcr  AFT.  n,  s.  [rmi^cjisejit,  Sa^.] 
The  art  of  a  smith. 
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Inventors  of  pastorage,  smitberafi^  and  mu- 

sick.  RaUigb, 

Smi'ther  Y.  ». /.[from  smitb,'\  The  shop 

of  a  smith. 
Smi^thing.  fi,  /.  [from  smithJ]  An  art 
manual,  by  which  an  irregular  lump,  or 
several  lumps,  of  iron  is  wrought  into 
an  intended  shape.  Moxon» 

Smi'thy.  rf.j.  [fmi'S^e,  Saxon.]    The 
shop  of  a  smith. 

Htt  blaztnr  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 

And  hiss'd  live  red  hot  iron  within  the  smithy 

drowned.  Dry  den* 

Smitt.  «.  J.  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore, » 

made  up  into  balls,  they  use  for  marking 

of  sheep,  and  call  it  smitt.    lVood<ujard, 

Smi'tten.  [part.  pass,  of  jw/7^.]  Struck  ; 

killed  ;  affected  with  passion. 

How  a^ree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  to- 
l^ether  f  tor  if  the  one  be  imHtem  aeainst  the 
other,  it  shall  be  broken.  EecUsiastieus, 

We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  aiBicted.  Itaiah, 

By  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and  a 
pleasing  conversation,  he  made  such  an  im- 
pression in  her  heart  as  could  not  be  e6Fdced ; 
and  he#ivas  himself  no  less  smititn  with  Con- 
stantia.  Addison, 

Smock,  n,  s.  [rmoc,  Saxon.] 
!•  The  under  garment  of  a  woman ;  a 
shift. 

Her  body  covered  with  a  light  taffeta  garment, 
so  cut,  as  tne  wrought  smock  came  through  it  in 
many  places.  Sidney. 

How  dost  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-starr*d  wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smocJif  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt; 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav*n. 

Sbakstteare, 

Their  apparel  was  linen  bree<jhes,  ana  over 

that  a  smock  close  girt  unto  them  with  a  towel. 

Sandy^t 
Though  Artemisia  talks  by  fits 
Of  councils,  cbssicks,  fathers,  wits ; 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke : 
Y«t  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails ; 
*T  were  well  if  she  would  pair  her  nails, 
And  wear  a  cleaner ^ncv^.  Svfift, 

a.  Smock  is  used  in  a  ludicrous  kind  of 
composition  for  any  thing  rolating  to 
women. 

At  /*»wi-treason,  matron,  I  believe  you. 
And  if  I  were  your  husband ;  but  when  I 
Trust  to  yoiur  cobweb  bosoms  any  other, 
Jl^i  me  there  die  a  fly,  and  feast  yon  spider. 

Ben  Jtnson, 
Plague  on  his  /wo^iHoyalty ! 
1  bate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted. 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn*d  to  whey,  by 
love.  Dryden, 

Smo'ckfaced.  adj.  [smvck  and  /ace.} 
Palefaced ;  maidenly. 

Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds, 
Disdain  to  rust  v/ith  batter*d  invalids ; 
But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear. 
And  leave  young  smockfac'd  beaux  to  guard  th« 
rear.  Fenion. 

Smoke.  ».  /.  [ji-mwgf  Welsh;  nnec, 
rmoec,  Saxon,  smooch^  Dutch.]  The 
visible  effluvium,  or  sooty  exhalation, 
from  any  thing  burning. 

She  might  utter  out  some  sm^ike  of  those  flames 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned,  but 
smothered.  Sidney* 

Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  the  air ; 
'UTjy  should  the  emtke  pursue  the  fair  ? 

Clfovtian^* 
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He  knew  tears  caused  by  smoke,  'out  not  by 
flame.  C<nuJey, 

All  involv'd  with  stench  and  smoke.    MUtc^n. 

As  smoke  that  rises  from  the  kmdling  fires 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  tlie  next  expires.  Prior. 

Smoke  passing  through  flame  cannot  h\xt  grow 
red  hot,  and  red  hoc  smoke  can  appear  no  other 
than  flame.  Nexuton, 

To  Smoke,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  ehiit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  a  smvking  furnara 
and  a  burning  lamp  passed  between  those  pieces. 

Gene,  it  p 
His  brandished  steel, 
.    Which  smek*d  with  bloody  execution.     Sbaksp* 
To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smok*d. 

Milton. 
For  Venus,  Cytherea  was  invok*d, ' 
Altaf  s  for  Pallas  to  Athena  smok'd.    Granville, 

2.  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled.  A  scriptural 
term. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that 
man.  Deuteronomy* 

3.  To  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kin* 
die ;  to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise 
dust  like  smoke. 

Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round ; 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smokes  along  the.  field ; 
His  father's  hydra  fills  the  ample  shield.  Dryd, 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew. 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  tne  coursers  flew  ;. 
Beneath  the  bending  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  ^ual  pace,  and  smok*d  along  the, field. 

Pop0< 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out. 

He  hither  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskefs  took.        Hudihras. 

I  began  to  smok»-  that  thrfy  were  a  parcfrl  of 
mummers,  and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Mid» 
dlesex  justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by 
the  heels.  Addison^ 

5.  To  use  tobacco. 

6.  To  suffer;  to  be  punished. 

Maugre  aH  the  world  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  sm^ke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Sbaks^are, 

To  Smoke,  a;,  a. 

I.  To  scent  by  smoke ;  to  medicate  by 
smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke. 

Frictions  of  the  back-bone  with  flannSl, //noiri 
with  penetrating  aromatical  substances,  have 
proven  effectual.  Arbutbnotf 

%.  To  smell  otit ;  to  find  out. 

He  wM  first  smok'dhj  the  old  lord;  when  h-s 
diseuise  and  he  is  parted,  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him !  Slaksfieare. 

Tom  Tatde  j>asse8  for  an  impertinent,  and 
WillTrippet  begins  to  be  smoked^  in  case  I  con- 
tinue this  paper.  Spectator^ 
3.  To  sneer ;  to  ridicule  to  thfe  fece. 

5«r«t«  the  fellow  there.     .  Congrtve, 

To  bMOKE-DRY.  v.  fl.  [smoke  and  4/17.] 
To  dry^y  smoke. 
Smokt^ry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  you  plant  them. 
Moriitmer^ 
Smo'ker.  n.  J.  [from  smoke,'] 
X.  One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke* 
a.  One  that  uses  tobacco. 
Smokeless,  adj,  [from  smoke,}  Having 
no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  si^hs  the  smokeless  tow*rs  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steed  another  way.i*o/r« 
Smo'ky.  adJ,  [from  smoke.} 
I.  Emitting  smoke;  fumid. 

.  Victorious  to  tfke  top  aspires. 
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4.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  dtowned  in  a 
black  cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered 
with  smoky  fog,  the  consequence  whcreofprorct 
very  ofl^ensive  to  the  lungs.  Harvey, 

If  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapours  damp. 
Then  woe  to  mortals !  JPbiUfs* 

3.  Noisome  with  stroke. 

O  he 's  as  tedious 
A%  a  tir'd  horse,  or  as  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoh  house.  Sh^sfemre, 

Courtesy 
Is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds. 
With  smtky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes.  Milt9m. 

Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smeky  cells, 
Hates  guded  roofs  and  beds  of  down; 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown. 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crcmn.  JDenham, 

Smooth.  adj\  [nne^,  nnoe^,  Saxon  ; 

mnvytby  Wckh.] 
I,  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level ; 
having  no  asperities. 

Bchdd  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and 
I  am  a  stmfcib  man.  Gtnais. 

Missing  thee,  I  walk  lUiseen     . 
On  the  dry  /ArM/^-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon.  Mtttii. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to 
the  touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavi- 
ties. Drydem. 

Nor  box  nor  limes,  without  thtir  use ; 
Sfffeetb-gx^in'd,  and  proper  for  the  tumer'sdrade. 
Which  curious  hanos  may  carve,  and  steel  with 
ease  invade.  Drydem* 

ti  Evenly  spread  ;  dossy. 

He  for  the  promisM  journey  bids  prepare 
The  tmoQib'hzxt*^  horses  and  the  rapid  car.  Pope. 
3.  Equal  in  pace ;  without  starts  or  ol>- 
struction. 

Bv  the  hand  he  t«ok  me  rais'd, 
Ana  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air, 
^iM0/^sliding  without  step.  Milton* 

The  ,fair-bair*d  aueen  of  love 
Descends  /veo^^-gliding  nrqm  the  courts  above. 

Pofe, 
i.  Gently  flowing. 

Smooth  Adonis  from  his  rock 
"^n  purple  to  the  sea.  JUiUon, 

I*  Voluble;  not  harsh  ;  soft. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
Prom  her  sweet  Hps  smooth  elocution  flows.  Gay. 

So,  Dick  adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair ; 
And  I  v.- ill  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks  which  none  did  e*er  disclose 
In  smoeth'^c*^  \trse  or  hobbling  prose.  Prior, 
i.  Bland ;  mild  ;  adulatory. 
The  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  s^ng  with  anger  anc^  disdain. 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  return'd. 

Mi^on. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison, 

He  was  smooth-l6ngtted,  gave  good  words,  and 

seldom  lost  his  temper.  Arbuthmot, 

The  madding  monarchs  to  comiKise, 

The  PyUan  prince,  the^mfo/^speech  d  Nestor, 

rose.  Ticket, 

To  Smooth,  v.  a,  [from  the  adjective.] 

I.  To  level ;  to  make  even  on  the  surface. 

.  The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 

lie  that  smoothetb  with  th^.  hammer  him  that 

smote  the  anvlL  Isaiah, 
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Smiling  she  leem'd,   and  full  oT  pUtnc 

thought. 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  swiooth^d  the  ruffled  seas,  and  dear*d  the 

skies.  Vrydem, 

Now  00  the  wings  of  winds  our  course  we 
keep; 
The  God  hath  smoothed  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

Pope, 
s.  To  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass. 
It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  whidi 
it  had  swallowed,  and  chewine  it,  |;rinds  aiid 
smooths  it,  and  afterwards  swauowt  it  into  an- 
other stomach.  Jiay„ 

3.  To  make  easy ;  to  rid  from  obstruc- 
tions. 

Thou,  Abelard !  the  last  sad  offiee  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  oi  day. 

/•fe* 

4.  To  make  flowing ;  to  free  from  harsh- 
ness. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones.  Milioa^ 

All  your  muse*s  softer  art  display ; 
Let  Carolina  sasooth  the  tuneful  lay ; 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  thro'  all  the  royal  line.  Poft^ 

5.  To  Mlliate ;  to  soften. 

Had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  ffiult,  I  would  have  been  more 
mild.  Shakspeare, 

6.  To  calm  ;  to  mollify. 

Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  fortune  bids  us 

pause. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 

looks.  Shakspoare. 

Each  perturbation  smoothed 'wfih  outward  calm. 

*    MUtom, 

7.  To  ease. 

Restor'd  it  soon  will  be ;  the  means  prepared, 
The  difficulty  smoeih^d^  the  danger  ahar'd : 
Be  but  yourself.  Dryden, 

8.  To  flatter;  to  soften  with  blandish- 
ments. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  fiices,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Sbakspeara, 

This  man 's  a  fiatt'rer  ?  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  greexe  of  fortune 
Is  smoothed  by  that  bekiw.  Shakspeare, 

To  Smo'othen.  V.  a,  [a  bad  word  among 
mechanicks  for  smooth,']  To  make  even 
and  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cjit  down  and 
smoothen  the  extuberances  left.  Moxom, 

Sm  o^OT  H  F  A c  E  D.  adj.  [jMootb  and  face,  ] 
Mild  looking  ;  having  a  soft  air. 

O,  shaU  I  say  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 
—Not  so,  my  lord ;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smootyacd  veoottt  say. 

Sbaktpeare, 
Let  their  heirs 
Enrich  their  time  to  come  with  imoothfac'J 

peace. 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fiur  prosp'rous  days. 

Shakspoart* 
Smo'othly.  adv,  [from  smoftJb.Ji 
1.  Not  roughly ;  evenly, 
a.  With  even  glide.     '  . 

The  musick  of  that  murm*r)ng  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sine; 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  betow 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smooth/y  flow.      Pop^, 
5,  Without  obstruction  ;  easily;  readilv. 
Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  ;tht 
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•ibeonke)  could  not  so  iwioHhly  htve  past  uiw 
espied,  till  there  was  no  help.  Ht^ktr. 

4-  With  «oft  and  bland  language. 
Smo'othness.  ».  J.  [from  smooth.'] 
I.  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from 
asperity. 

A  countryman  feedimj  hb  flock  bv  tho  sea- 
side, It  was  so  delicate  a  fine  day,  that  tlie  smooth' 
9US4  of  the  water  tempted  him  to  set  up  for  a 
meichant.  VR,trang€. 

^The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone. 
The  sMMtthneu  of  her  skin'  remainralone.Z)r;</. 
«.  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate. 
Falladous  drink !  ye  honest  men  beware, 
N<w  trust  its  timootbtutsi  the  third  cirdinc  glass 
Suffices  rirtue.  PbUifs, 

3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers. 
As  French  has  more  finencsr  and  smootbaeu 
at  this  tmie,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and 
force,  in  Montaigne's  age.  Temple, 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  where  tmeothness  is 
required,  is  so  for  from  affeaing  it,  that  he  ra- 
tho-  disdains  it ;  frequently  using  synalephas, 
and  concluding  his  sense  in  the  micUlle  of  his 
Verse.  DryJcH. 

4-  Blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech.  ^ 
She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoottnesr, 
Wct  very  silence,  and  her  natience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.  Slahp. 
SMOTE.  The  preterit  of  smite. 

Death  with  a  trident  mrf^.  MUton. 

To  Smo'ther.  v.  a,  [rmojian,  Sax.] 
1.  To  sufbcate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air. 

She  might  give  a  passage  to  her  thoughts,  and 
so  as  It  were  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those 
mmes,  wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned 
Iwt  MMtAbertd.  Sidnes^ 

We  smvther'd  " 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
^  iiat  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 
"wr  ..  $bakspeare. 

We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
-yoswufther  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.  Sbai. 

Trie  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise. 
And  *motber*d  m  the  dusty  whirlwmd  dies. 
__  Adduon,* 

>%.  To  suppress. 

Ij«wd  and  wicked^  custom,  beginnmg  perhaps 
at  tfte  first  amongst  few,  afterwards  spreading  in- 
to greater  multitudes,  and  so  continuing ;  from 
tunemay  beof  force,  even  m  plain  things,  to 
smotbtr  the  light  of  natural  understandine. 

CI.  .  Hoolet, 

'  ^  u*  r^'  "tanned  with  the  graceful  appearance 

m  the  hero;  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of 

•ecency,  but  conversation  blew  tnem  up  into  a 

^»»«-  hrydeM. 

Smoother,  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
'*  ^^^^^  ^^  suppression.    Not  in  use. 
•niis unfiortunate prince,  after  a  lonzsmetber 
or  ducootent,  and  haued  of  many  of  his  nobility 
and  people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions, 
was  at  last  distressed  by  them.  Baton, 

A  man  were  better  rehite  hintself  to  a  statue, 
thaa  sufer  his  thoughu  to  pass  in  smother. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more 

than  to  know  little ;  and  therefore  men  should 

procure  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their 

su<pick>nsin/«M/^rr.  \Batom, 

ft.  Smoke ;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smdce  into  the  /mtiber^ 
xfem  tyrant  duke  into  a  tyrant  brother. 
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Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  ruin  Hes, 
Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  duat 

arise. 

Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  pUice. 

,--  3ryden» 

rhe  greater  part  enter  only  like  mutes  to  fill 

the  stage,  and  spend  their  uper  in  .smoke  and 

smother.  Cottier* 

To  Smo'tmbr.  n),  n,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  smoke  without  vent. 

Hay  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of 
heat;  but  yet  close  and  smutberistz*  and  which 
dneth  not.  *  BMm^ 

f.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

The  advantage  tif  conversation  is  such,  that, 
for  want  of  company,  a  man  had  better  talk  to 
a  pew  than  let  his  thou^ts  lie  smokine  and 

SMo'uLi.EBiNG.HThis  word  seems  a 

Smo'uldry.       J  participle;  but  I  know 

not  whether  the  verb  smoulder  be  in 

use :  rmojan,  Sax.  to  smother ;  smod, 

Dutch,    hot.]    Burning  and   smokinff 

without  vent.  * 

None  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  rrSL 

Tlirough  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinldnc 

smoke,  * 

That  th*  onlv  breath  him  daunts  who  hath  ea- 

cap  d  the  stroke.  j^air,  QMeem. 

In  some  dose  pent  room  it  crept  along, 

n  .i'/7ff''C''''^  "  *^  ^*"^»  *n  s"ence  fed ; 

WoS»jL^°'  «noiwer,with  devouring  strong. 

Walk  d  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head.  DryZ 

SMUG,  adj,  [jwwri,  dress;  smtuken,  to' 
dress;  Dutch.]  Nice;  spruce;  dressed 
with  affectation  of  niceness,  but  with- 
out elegance. 

Therel  have  a  bankrupt  for  a  prodigal,  who 
dares  scarce'  diew  his  head  on  the  kialto :  a  bc». 
gar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  man. 

He  who  can  make  your  visage  less  horri'^^nd 
yourperson  more  smug,  is  worthy  son)e  good 
rweption.  Spectator. 

To  Smug.  v.  a.  To  adorn  $  to  spnTce. 

In  Cince  s  house,  were  all,  m  severaU  baine 

w!rl!'^l7*T"  ^i'**'^'^^'*  oile,anddcckt 
With  in  and  outweeds.  '    Cbapmasu 

r<,  SMU'GGLE.  -v,  a,  ismockeien,  Dutch.] 
To  import  or  export  goods  without 
paying  the  customs. 

Smu'gglek  «  ,.  [from  ,«,„^^/^.]  ^ 
wretch,  who,  in  dt6ance  of  justice  and 
the  laws,  imports  or  exportsgoods  cither 
contraband  or  without  payment  of  the 
customs. 

^X^^Ay."^""'  '•'™'"  '"'"^'^    ^^^'^'^ 
Liliej  and  rosei  wffl  quickly  appear. 
And  her  fiice  wiU  look  wond^or««WT.  C*k 
Smu'gness.  „.  ,.  [from  ,mu^%r^Z 
CM?,'!'  "*'»*""•  without  elegance. 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal 

whereu  that  which  i,  free  from  ,»^^3 

Mortisurp 
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To  SwuT.  T.  a.  [from  the  nonn.] 
1.  To  fitain  ;  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal. 
He  is  far  from  being  tmuUtd  with  the  toil  of 
atlicism.  More, 

A  fuller  had  invitation  from  a  collier  to  live 
i\  ith  him :  he  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks;  but, 
says  he,  as  fast  as  I  make  any  thing  cleant  you  'U 
be  sm:ttiH^  it  again.  VEstrenj^e. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke, 
that  neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works 
shew  themselves.  Addison, " 

\  aAi  wonderfully  pleased  to  sec  my  tenants 
f»]ny  their  innocent  aicks,  and  smutHng  one  an- 
ethcr.         ^  Addisom. 

a.  To  taint 'with  miWcw.    . 

Mildew  feUeth  upon  com,  and  tpmttrtb  it. 

Mann, 

iTo  Smut.  t;. «.  To  gather  mus^. 

White  red- eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and 
leacs  a  very  good  crop,  and  seldwn  smutt. 

Mortimer, 

To  Smutch,  v,  a,  [firom  jmta^]  To  black 
with  smoke. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch  d  it  ? 
Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow» 
Before  the  soil  had  smuicl'd  it  ?  Be^iyomon, 

Smu'ttily.  adv.  [from  smutty,'] 

I.  Blackly;  smokily. 

i.  Obscenely.     '^ 

Smu'ttiness.  n,  s,  [from  smuitj."] 

t.  Soil  from  smoke. 

My  vines  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south 
walls,  were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smutih.'st  upon  their 
leaves  and  upon  their  fiuits,  which  were  good 
tor  nothing.  temple, 

1.  Obscencness, 

Smu'tty.  aJj,  [from  smut,"] 
1^  Black  with  smoke  or  coal. 
The  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  diiFus'd,  inflames  the  air. 

Milton. 

The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks.        Stvift. 

He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterdav,  and  cost  me 

ne^r  two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face.  Pope, 

a.  Tainted  with  mildew. 

Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than 
the  clean  at  another.  Locke, 

3.  Obscene  5  not  modest. 

The  place  is  a  censure  of  a  profaiie  .  id  smutty 
'      passage  in  tWe  Old  Bachelor.  Coitier, 

Sn AC K.  ».  J.  [from  snatch.']  A  share ;  a 
part  taken  by  compact. 

If  the  rnaster  gets  the  better  on  *t,  they  come 
in  for  their  snack,  L* Estrange, 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take. 
That  must  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack, 

Dryden, 
An  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks; 
At  last  he  whispers,  **  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.** 

Pope, 
Ssja'cot.h.  J.  [acus^  Lat.]  A  fish. 

jimsu^ortb, 

Sxa'ffle.  *n,  j»    [snavf/f    Dutch,   the 

nose.]  A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose. 

The  third  o'  th'  world  is  yours,  which  with  a 

sMajfle 

You  may  pace  easy ;  but  not  such  a  wife.  Shaks, 

Sooth  him  with  praise ; 
This  from  his  weaning  let  him  well  be  taught. 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought. 

Dryden, 

ToSna'ffle.  1;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bridle ;  to  hold  in  a  bridle  i  to  hold  ^  to 
manage. 
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SNAG.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  f  know  not 
the  etymology  or  original.] 

1.  A  ja^s  or  sharp  protuberance. 

The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame. 
Which  with  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  snags. 
She  did  disport ;  and  Impotence  her  name. 

Pairy  Qjsast* 
The  coat  of  arms, 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  \a  triumph  bom, 
Was  hung  on  high.  Dryden* 

2.  A  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  be- 
yond the  rest ;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet. 
Except  then-  snags  are  Hack  as  Jet : 
King  Chihu  put  nine  qoeens  to  death. 
Convict  on  statute,  fv'ry  teeth.  Prior, 

Sna'gc;kd.)  <j<(f'.  [from  snag.]    Full  of 
S.v  A 'g G  Y .    >      snags  ;  full  of  sharp  pro- 
tubirances ;  shooting  into  sharp  points. 

His  stalking  steos  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  iftaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
Out  of  hisniother*s  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  di»- 
mayU  Spenser, 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  aiu>ther  with 
tnagf^ed  sticks,  or  du%  failing  together  by  the 
ears  at  fistycufS.  •  Mare,. 

Snail.    «.  j.    [rnccTl,    Saxon ;    /«rff<'/, 

Dutch.] 
X.  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants^ 
some  with  shells  on  their  backs ;    the 
emblem  of  slowness. 

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house. — Why  ?— 
Why,  to  put 's  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  hb  horns  without  a 
case.  Sbakspe^t, 

Fearful  coninientine 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snai/^psic'd  beggary. 

Sbakspemrt*  - 
The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder: 
Snail  slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  by  cuy 
•  More^  than  the  wild  cat.  Shahpemre* 

Seeing  the  snail,  which  every  where  doth  roam^ 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  hoine». 
Follow,  for  he  is  easy-pac*d,  thb  snaiJ 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  gaoL 

^^  Dm»6, 

^  There  may  be  as  many  ranks  of  bemgs  in  the 
invisible  world  superior  to  us,  as  we  ounelres 
are  superior  to  all  the  ranks  of  being  beneath  ua 
"  In  this  visible  world,  even  though  we  descend 
below  the  snail  and  the  oyster.  kfCaits» 

a  A  name  given  to  a  drone,  from  the  slow 
motion  of  a  enail. 

Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer*st  n«t  ? 
Dromto,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou 
sot!  Shakspemre, 

Snail-claver  or  Snqil'tir/oi/f  n.  5.  [tri* 
folium^  Lat.]    An  herb.  Aimztu 

SNAKE,  ft.  s,  [rnaca.  Sax.  snah,  Dutch.  J 
A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  distin- 
guished from  a  viper.  The  snake's  bite 
is  harmless.  Snake  in  poetry  is  a  gene- 
ral name  for  serpent. 

Clo'ster*s  shew  beguiles  him  • 
As  the  snake,  roH'd  in  a  llow'ry  batik. 
With  shining  chequer'd  slough, doth  sting  a  chad. 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  SbaJksp. 

\Vq  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kiH'd  it : 
She  '11  close  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poof 

malice    > 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  teeth,  Sba^sp. 

The  parts  must  have  tneir  outlines  in  waves* 

resembling  the  gliding  of  a  snake   upon   the 

|;rouQd ;  they  must  be  smooth  and  even.  Drjd^ 
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'Uor  cfaalk,  Bor  crumbiiog  stones,  the  food  of 
That  work  in  hoUow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

Sna'keroot.  IT. /.  [snah  SLud  root,}    A 
^ecies   of   birthwort  growing  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina. 
6^a'k£sheao  Iris,  n.  /.  IbcrmodactjluSf 
Latin.]    A  plant. 

The  characters  arc :  it  hath  a  lily- 
shaped  flower,  of  one  leaf,  shaped  ex- 
actly like'an  iris )  but  has  a  tuberose  root, 
divided  into  two  or  three  dugs,  like 
oblong  bulbs.  MUUr. 

Bita'keweeo  or  Bistort,  n,  /.  [^bistorta^ 

Latin.]    A  plant. 
Swa'kewood.    n.  j.    [from   snake  znd, 
^vood,"] 

What  we  call  snmknt>—d  is  properly  the  small- 
er braxxrfaes  of  the  root  of  a  tall  straicht  tree, 
growine  in  the  island  of  Timor,  and  otEer  parts 
of  the  East.  It  has  no  remarkable  smell;  but 
is  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  IncUans  are 
a£  opimoo,  that  it  is  a  certain  remedv  for  the 
bite  of  the  hcjpded  serpent,  and  from  tnence  its 
name  of  ligmum  eolubrinum^  or  snaJtnpcoJ,  We 
werj  seldom  use  it.  HU/, 

SsA'K  Y.  adj,  [from  snake^^ 
«*  Serpentine;  belonging  to  a  snake ;  re- 
sembling a  snake. 

Venomous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adder's  sting, 

Of  that  self  kind  with  which  the  friries  fell 

Their  snahj  heads  do  comb.  Spmser, 

The  crooked  arms  Meander  bow'd  with  his  so 

smoky  flood. 

Resigned  for  conduct  the  dunce  youth  of  all  their 

mortal  brood.  Chapman, 

The  true  lovers  knot  had  its  original  from 

^ux  HercifUnetUy  or  Hcrcules's  knot,  resem- 

blmg  the  snaky  complication  in  the  caduceus,  or 

rod  of  Hermes.  Brejvn, 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  euy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.  MiUom, 
3.  Having  serpents. 

Look,  look  unto  thu  snaky  rod, 
And  stop  your  ears  against  the  charming  god. 

Ben  yotuoH. 
In  his  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  snaky  wand.    Hub.  Tale, 

What  was  that  /jMijr-headed  gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer*d  virgin ! 
Wlierewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd 
stone }  Milton, 

His  By'mg  hat  was  fastened  on  his  head ; 
"Wings  on  bis  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  his  tnalky  wand.    Dryden, 

To  SNAP.  V'  a.  [the  same  with  knap,^ 
I.  To  break  at  once ;  to  break  short. 

If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger,  but 
that  k  may  be  siiappedvy  easily  in  sunder;  if  his 
wiU  was  no  otherwise  determmed  from  without 
himself,  but  only  by  the  signification  of  your  de- 
sire, and  my  modest  intreaty,  then  we  may  con- 
f  lude,  human  a&irs  are  not  always  governed  by 
absolute  necessity.  Sramhall  against  Hohbes, 
Light  is  broken  like  a  body,  as  when  't  is  snap^ 
ped  in  pieces  by  a  tougher  body.  Digby, 

Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks ; 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study. 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body.  Prior, 

^.  To  strike  with  a  knacking  noise,  or 
sharp  Sound. 

The  boway  sire 
First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire, 
Th^u  snapt  his  box.  Dunefad, 
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3.  To  bite. 

A  gentleman  passing  by  a  coach,  one  of  the 
horses  snapt  off  the  end  ot  his  finger.  'W'.'ueman, 
,  All  mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl,  and  snap^  where 
the  foe  flies  before  him.  L'Ejtrange. 

A  notion  generally  received,  that  ajion  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  may 
have  given  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my 
lion's  jaws  arc  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  han£ 
of  any  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  thus  qua* 

tie  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws. 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swifr  beneath  his  paws. 
_  Gay, 

4.  To  catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Sir  Richard  Graham  tells  the  marquis  he  would 
snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  car-  « 
ry  him  close  to  their  lodgings.  kVotten, 

Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  li^ht 
Are  snapttUt  men  catch  larks  at  m^ht.     Butter, 

You  should  have  thought  of  this  before  you 
was  taken  {  for  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  b« 
Mtff/  singing  again.  risirann. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not. 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's 
%^^'  Dryden. 

Belated  seem  on  watch  to  lie, 
And  snap  soine  cully  passing  by,  Svfift^ 

5.  Isnappen^  Dutch.]  To  treat  with  shaip 
language. 

Capocn'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp*d  their  canons  with  a  why  not. 

Hudihraxm 
A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
Thai  chicles  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 
.   «  Granville, 

To  Snap.  V.  «. 

1.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder;  to 
break  without  bending. 

Note  the  ship's  sicknesses ;  the  mast 
Shak'd  witn  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd ;  and  our  tackUngs 
Snapping^  like  to  too  high-stretch'd  treble  string* 

The  backbone  is  divided  into  so  many  verte- 
bres  for  commodious  bending,  and  not  one  in- 
tire  rigid  bone,  which,  being  of  that  length,  would 
have  been  often  in  danger  oi  snapping  m  sunder. 

If  your  steel  be  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle/tf 
it  be  a  spring,  it  will  not  bow ;  but  with  the  least 
bending  it  will  snap  asunder.  Moxon, 

The  makers  of  these  needles  should  give  them 
a  due  temper :  for  it*  they  are  too  soft,  they  will 
bend ;  and  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  snap. 

Sharp, 

%,  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I 

see  no  reason  but  I  may  snap  at  him.      Sbaksp, 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of 

the  hook  that  goes  along  with  it.      L* Estrange, 

Towxer  snaps 
At  people's  heeb  with  frothy  chaps.         Swift, 
Sn  AP.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.} 
z.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 
%,  A  greedy  fellow.^ 

He  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises 
«  cunning  smap^  then  at  the  board.     L* Estrange, 

3.  A  quick  ea^er  bite. 

With  their  bills,  thwarted  crosswise  at  the  end; 
they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap, 

Carevt, 

4.  A  catch ;  a  theft. 
Sna'pdragon  or  Calfs  Snout,  n.  s,  [<i«- 

'  tirrbinum^  Latin.] 
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J.  A  plant. 

^  A  kind  of  pTajr,  in  which  brandy  is  set 
on  fire,  and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which 
those  who  arc  unused  to  the  sport  arc 
afraid  to  take  out;  but  which  may  be 
lafcly  snatched  by  a  quick  motion,  and 
put  blazing  into  the  mouth,  which  being 
dosed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extinguished. 

SNA'PFi^R*  n,j.  lirom  jnaj>,}  One  who 
snaps. 

My  father  nametl  me  AutoUcus,  being  letter 'd 
-under  Mexctury ;  wlio,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a 
4M/^r  up  of  uncomiderM  trifles.     Sbahpeart,  • 
'Sna'fpisu.  adj,  [from  jiut^.] 

f »  Eager  to  bite. 

The  *nappUb  cur,  the  passenger's  aimoy. 

Close  at  my  heel  with  yefninK  treble  6ies.  H-wifi, 

They  lived  in  the  temple ;  but  were  such  sna^ 

f'ttb  curs,  that  they  frighted  away  roost  of  the 

votaries.  Sptttat^r. 

«.  Peevish  ;  sharp  in  reply. 

Ska'pPishly.  adv^  [firom  snappish. 1 
Peevishly ;  tartly. 

Sna'pfishN£ss.  n.  j.  [from  snappubJ] 
Peevishness;  tartness. 

Sn a'ps AC  K. «.  J.  [jnappsncAf  Swedish.]  A 
soldier's  bag  :  more  usually  knapsack* 

Snare,  n.  j.  [snara^  Swedish  and  Island- 
ick  ;  snarCf  Danish  ;  snoor^  Dutch.] 

I.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal ;  a 
gin ;  a  net ;  a  noose. 

O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 
snare !  Miltan, 

t.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped 
or  entangled. 

This  I  speak  for  yoiur  own  profit,  not  that  I 
Bay  cast  a  snare  upon  you.  1  Corintbians. 

A  fool's  mouth  js  his  desttuction,  and  his  lips 
trc  the  ittare  of  his  soul.  Proverbs* 

Propound  to  thyself  a  consunt  rule  of  living, 
vhich,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scru- 
puKxisly,  lest  it  become  a  snar*  to  thy  con- 
science, or  endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy 
jrulc  be  broken.  Taylor* 

For  thee  ordain'd  a  help,  became  thy  snare, 

MUt»m» 
Beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prbwess,  to  the  powV  of  love  submit ; 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid, 
And  lovers  aU  betray,  or  are  betray'd.    Dryden. 
To  Snare.  *v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
entrap i  to  entangle;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 

Glo^iter's  shew 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.    Sbak, 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
handa.  ^  Ptalms. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form,  pre- 
tended * 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  MUtcm* 

To  SNARL,  y*  n.  [jnarren,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  growl  as  an  angry  animal ;  to  guar. 
What !  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  f 

SbahpgMfi, 
He  is  bon^  with  teeth ! 
'    And  so  I  was;  which  plainly  signified 

That  1  shouki  snarly  and  bite,  and  pby  the  dog. 

Sbahpear^m 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty, 
Both  dogeed  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarJetb  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  pe«ce.  Sbaks* 
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The  shcs  even  of  the  savage  herd  trc  safe  | 
All,  when  they  smarioi  bite^  have  no  return 
But  courtship  from  the  male.  Dryien^ 

An  angry  cur 
Snarls  while  he  feeds.  Dryden  mnd  Xea. 

3.  To  speak  roughly;  to  talk  in  rude 
terms. 

"r  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snari  at  the 
little  lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himsctt 
stands  not  exempted.  Dryden* 

The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Two  years  dedin'd  from  prime  of  life. 
Had  suuggled  with  the  marriage  noose. 
As  almo&t  evVy  couple  does :  ^ 
Sometimes  my  plague !  sometimes  my  darling! 
Kitting  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior, 

Where  hast  thou  been  snarling  odious  truths^ 
and  entertaining  company  with  discourse  of  their 
diseases?  Congrroe. 

To  Snab  L.  V.  a.  To  entangle ;  to  embar- 

rass.    I  know  not  that  this  sense  b  well 

^uthonzed. . 
Confused  /Atfr/«i/consciences  render  it  diificuk 

to  pull  out  thread  by  thread.        Veeay  «/ Pitty, 
Sna'rlek.;/.  J.  [from snarl. ]     One  who 

snarls ;  a  growling,  surly,  quarrelsomct 

insulting,  fellow. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind. 

You  soon  a  remedy  may  find; 

Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folks. 

Below  the  bsh  of  snarlers  jokes.  Swifi, 

Sn  a'ry.  adj,  [from  snare,^    Entangling ; 
insidious- 
Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have 
spread.  Drydem» 

SNA  ST.  ».  j.The  snuff  of  a  candle. 

It  first  burned  fair,  till  some  part  of  the  candle 
was  consumed,  and  the  sawdust  gathered  about 
the  inast ;  but  then  it  made  the  snast  big  and 
long,  and  bum  duskishly,  and  the  candle  wasted 
iii  half  the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  Macon. . 

To  SNATCH.  ».  J.  [j;/flfirti,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  seize  anjr  thing  hastily. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  de^rt 
this  world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution, 
than  to  be  suddenly  cut  off*  in  a  moment ;  rather 
to  be  taken  than  snatebed  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Hooker^ 

Death, 
So  snatch* d^  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain. 

Life's  stream  hurries  all  too  fast : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  out  knowledge  we  must  snauh^  not 
take.  P^a^ 

She  snatcb*d%  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed : 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o*er  the  pyre; 
Down  sink  the  flames.  P^<* 

They,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatcb'd  immedbte   by  die  qtiick-eyad 

trout. 
Or  darting  salmon.  Tb^mtwrnm 

s.  To  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 

He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  of^ 
fice  of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London  when  he 
"was  snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Can* 
terbury.  ^  CJaiemdkm, 

O  nature! 
Inrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works, 
Snatcb  me  to  heaven.  Tbomrom* 

To  Sn  ATCH.  V.  ».  To  bite,  or  catch  eager- 
ly at  something. 

Lords  will  not  let  me :  if  I  had  a  monopdy  of 
fool,  they  would  have  part  on  't;  nay,  the  laidies 
too  will  be  snatching,  Shaktpeart^ 

He  slvdl  enateb  on  the  ri^ht  Wmd,  and  be  hun«^ 
fry.  JtaMJb^ 
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*  Lyros,  iwifbr  of  his  feet, 

Kims,  doubles,  winds  and  turns,  amidst  the  war; 

^>riQgs  to  dkj  walls,  and  leaves  his  foes  behind, 

AndtmaUSesatthe  beam  he  first  can  find.  DryJ. 
Snatch,  n.  j,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  haaty  catch. 
A.  A  short  fit  of  Tigoroiis  action. 
After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  j/fflirA  ; 

More  easily  weed  with  the  root  to  dispatch. 

J.  A  small  part  of  anything;  a  broken 
part. 

S9ic  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
Aj  one  incapable  of  her  own  ditocss.      Shahfi, 
In  this  work  attempts  will  isxrted  oe/form- 
4iBC^  tt  bein^  composed  by  tnJuhes  or  tlhfc  as 
ncdical  vacations  would  permit,  JSrftva, 

4«  A  broken  or  interrupted  action  ;  a  short 
fit. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice, 
AAdburstafneaktng,wereashis.    Sbakspeare, 
They  move  by  fits  and  snatches;  so  that  it  is 
not  conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  mo- 
tion, which,  by  reason  of  its  perpetuity,  must 

We  nave  often  little  smeOches  of  sunshine  and 
ttir  weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of 
^yw.  Spectator. 

S^  A  quip  ;  a  shuffling  answer. 

Cone,  leave  yoor  sn^dteL,  yield  roe  a  direct 
•n*^»-  Shakspeart, 

8k A^TCRER.  n.  s.  [from  sMateh.]  One 
that  snatches,  or  takes  any  thing  in 
haste. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shan  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfrrang  borderers. 
——We  do  not  mean  the  conning  snaubert  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot. 

Shakspeare. 
SsA'TCHiNGLv.  ad^f.  [fvom  snatching.] 

Hastily ;  with  interruption. 
To  SNEAK.  V.  m,  [j-nican,  Saxon ;  jnis<* 

Danish.] 
I-  To  creep  slily ;  to  come  or  go  as  if 
afraid  to  be  Ken. 

Once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel,  Scot, 
CaBMSMtfiaii^,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 
_       -  Shaksfeare, 

Ssfeak  not  away,  sir  $  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon :  lay  hold  on  him. 
_ .  . .  Shahpgare, 

Dtscover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
Yoa  skolk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden, 

I  «^  not  to  turn  my  back,  and  to  saeah  off 

m  silence,  and  leave  t£e  truth  to  lie  baffled, 

Meedinc,  and  slain.  f  H^atts, 

He  ssuak*d  into  the  grave, 
A  mooarch'shal^and  haU^  harlot's  slave. 
*  Dundad. 

Are  yon  all  ready  ?  Here '$  your  musick  here : 
Autlur,  stsmk  off;  we  *U  ticfcli  you,  my  dear. 

Moore* 

«•  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ; 
to  otMich  ;  to  truckle. 

I  need  sah^  no  great  man's  threshold,  snenk 
to  none  of  his  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
tne  to  loy  conscience.  South. 

Nothing  can  support  minds  dreepmg  and^jv^oi- 
-iv.asd  inwardly  re$)roaching  then, from  a  sense 
€|f  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others  as  bad. 

^^  South. 

l^Tjen  wi-rest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
.■  Wben  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  aU  the  vaio, 
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SJ*  '^^l*'  ^  ^o  ^e  scaffold,  or  the  ceH, 
When  the  last  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewcL 

«?i?"  "*^^  *  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave^; 
Will  sneaks  a  scnv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave.  Plpu 
Ske'aker.».  /.  A  small  vessel  of  drink. 
I  have  jiBt  left  tht  right  wor^ipful  and  hit 
myrmidons  about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons, 
r*       .  $Poctator. 

Sn  e'a  K I N G.  participiai  adj\  [from  4HMi.^ 
I.  Servile  ;  mean  ;  low. 
_,!5^hen  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich. 
With  smeakhig  dog  and  ugly  bitch.  Mnwtk 

«»  Covetous  J  niggardly;  meanly  parsimo- 

moue. 
Sk e'a kingly,  adnf.  [from  sneaking.^ 
I.  Meanly ;  servilely. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakinzh  : 
Thiuk  the  kmg  sees  thee  still.  Hcrherti, 

While  you  sneakingly  submit. 
And  beg  our  pardon  at  our  feet, 
DiscouragM  by  yourffuUty  fears 
1  o  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears,      jtudshrat. 
a.  In  a  covetous  manner. 
Snb'akingness.  n.  j.  [from  sneaking.! 
I.  Niggardliness. 
1.  Meanness;  pitifulness. 
Sne'akup.  n.  J.  [from  jneak."]  A  coward- 
ly,  creeping,  insidious,  scoundrel.    Ob- 
.  solctc. 

The  prince  is  a  iack,  a  sneakup ;  and,  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
"/*<>•  Sbakspearu 

To  S K  E  A  p .  1^  a:  [This  word  seems  a  cor- 
ruption  of  jnibf  or  of  snap^  to  repri- 
mand. Perhaps  snap  is  in  that  sense 
from  snib^  snibbe^  Danish. 

Men  shulde  him  snibbe  bitterly. 
-_,  .  Vbaucer.  1 

I.  To  reprimand ;  to  check, 
a.  To  nip. 

What  may 
.  Breed  upon  our  absence,  may  there  blow 

No  sneaping  winds  at  home.  Sbahpeare. 

Sneap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  repri- 
mand ;  a  check. 

IWy  lord,  I  wiU  not  undergo  this /•*«*  without 
reply :  you  caU  honourable  boldness  impudent 
sauciness ;  if  a  man  will  court'sy  and  say  nothin*. 
he  IS  virtuous.  SiakspeJ^. 

To  Sneb.  v.  a.  [oropcrly  to  snib.  See 
S N  E  A  p.  J  To  check ;  to  chide  ;  to  re- 
pnmand. 

Which  made  this  foolish  briar  wax  so  bold. 

That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 

And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old.  Spens. 

To  Sneer,  v.  ;,.  [This  word  Is  apparently 

of  the  same  family  vrith  snore  and  snort, I 

I.  To  show  contempt  by  looks :  naso  sus^ 

pmdsre  adunco. 
a.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  ex- 
pressions. 

The  wolf  was  by,  and  the  fox  in  a  sneering  wij 

advised  htm  not  to  irritate  a  prince  against  his 

•"^J**^*-   ^  L^E^ranoe. 

1  could  be  content  to  be  a  Utde  sneered  at  iii  a 

Ime,  for  the  sak«  of  die  pleasuxe  I  should  havo 

in  readmg  the  rest.  p^^ 

If  there  has  been  any  thing  expressed  with  too 

much  seventy,  it  will  tall  upon  those  sneering  or 

darme  writers  of  the  age  against  rehgion,  who 

have  left  reason  and  decency.  IVatt^^ 

^.  To  uUcr  with  grimace. 
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I  have  fkot  been  truering  fulsome  lies,  and  nan- 
s^in  flattery,  at  a  Uttle  tawdry  whore.     Cmgr, 
4*  To  show  awkward  mirth. 

I  had  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces, 
though  they  ftteertd  at  every  word  spoken  by 
each  other.  TaiUr, 

Sneer.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 
Did  not  the  stutr  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  vutue*  balance  all  agen  ?    ,    Pefe. 
'a.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

Socrates  or  Csesar  nrif  ht  have  a  fool's  coat 
dapt  upon  them,  and  in  this  disguise  neither  the 
wisdom  of  the  one  nor  the  niajesty  of  the  other 
could  secure  them  from  a  /A«r.  WatU, 

Sne^srer.  «.  J.  [from  sne^r.']    He  that 

sneers  or  shows  contempt. 
To  SNEEZE.  *v.n,  [nieyan,  Saxon ;  nUsen^ 
Dutch.]    To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the 
nose. 

If  one  be  about  to  snteze,  rubbing  the  eyes  till 
tears  rftn  will  present  it ;  for  that  the  humour 
descending  to  the  nostrils  is  diverted  to  the  eyes. 

Bacom, 

If  the  pain  be  more  intense  and  deeper  with- 
in, amongst  the  membranes,  there  will  be  an 
itching  in  the  palate  and  nostrils,  with  frequent 
tatezittg,  IVUtmaiu 

To  uee  Cupid  tnetxd  aloud ; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 

DryJUn* 

If  any  thins  oppress  the  head,  it  hath  a  power 
tofreeitself  by /A^rsi/iF.  ^        Ray. 

Violent  sneezing  produceth  convulsions  in  all 
the  muscles  of  respiration :  so  great  an  altera- 
tion can  be  \)roduced  only  by  the  tickling  of  a 
fcath^r;  and  if  the  action  of  sneezing  should  be 
continued  by  some  very  acrid  substance,  it  will 
produce  headach,  universal  convulsions,  fever, 
and  death.  Arbvthnot, 

An  ofHcer  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a 
good  way  up  into  my  nostril,  which  tickled  my 
nose  like  a  straw,  and  make  me  sneeze  violendy. 

Swift' 

Skeeze.  fi.  /.  [from  the  verb.]   Emission 
of  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 

I  heard  the  rack. 
As  earth  and  sky  would  minzle ;  but 
These  Haws,  though,  mortals  fear  them, 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heav'n. 
Are  to  the  main  as  wholesome  as  a  sneexe 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone. 

MllUn, 
We  read  in  Godignus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of 
the  emperor  of  Monomotapa,  there  passed  ac- 
clamations successively  through  the  city*  Brtxon. 

Sne'ezewort.  n.  j.  [//tfrwiV^i,  Latin.] 
A  plant. 
.  Snet.».  j.  [among  hunters.]    The  fat  of 
a  deer.  Diet, 

Snew.  The  old  preterit  of.Tb  sno<w.  Diet. 
To  Snib.    t.  a,    [viibbf^  Danish.     Sec 
Sneap.]   To  check  ;  to  nip  ;  to  repri- 
mand. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib. 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib, 

Hubher^s  Tale. 

Snick  and  tnct,  n.  j,    A  combat  with 
knives. 

Among  the  Dunkirkers,  where  snick  andsnee 

was  in  fashion,  a  boatswain,  with  some  of  our 

inen  drinking  together,  became  quarrelsome: 

.  <me  of  our  men  beat  him  doun ;  then  kneeling 

tipon  his  breast^  he  drew  out  a  knile,  sticking  ia 
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his  sash,  and  cut  him.from  the  ear  towards  th* 
mouth.  IVisemmu 

To  S  N  I'c  K  E  R  or  Snigger,  v.  « .  To  laugh 
slily,  wantonly,  or  contemptuously ;  to 
laugh  in  one's  sleeTe.  Diet. 

To  Sniff,  v.  «.  [^sniffaj  Swedish.]  To 
draw  breath  audibly  up  the  nose. 

So  then  you  look*d  tcontful,  and  smijl  at  the 
dean. 
As  who  should  say,  No#  am  I  skinny  and  lean  } 

Svfifi. 
ToSni'gcle.v.  »• 

Sniggling  is  thus  performed :  in  a  warm  day, 
when  the  water  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  snull 
hook,  tied  to  a  strins  about  a  yard  long;  and 
then  into  one  of  the  holes,  ^ere  an  eel  may 
hide  herself,  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick  put  in 
your  bait  leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  con- 
veniently :  if  within  the  sight  of  it,  the  eel  will 
bite  instantly,  and  as  certamly  gorge  it:  puU 
him  out  by  oej^rees.  fValun. 

To  Snip.  v.  a.  [snippen^  Dutch.]  To  cut 
at  once  with  scissors. 

The  sinus  should  be  laid  open,  which  was  tmspi 
up  about  two  inches  with  a  pair  of  probe-scissars, 
and  the  incised  lips  dressed.  IViseman, 

When  tradesmen  brought  extravagant  bills,  s^r 
Roger  used  to  bargain  to  cut  off*  a  quarter  of  a 
yard :  he  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  for  this  purpose, 
and  would  jff/^  it  off  nicely.    ^  Arbuthn^. 

Puttbg  one  blade  of  the  scissars  up  the  gut, 
and  the  other  up  the  wound,  snip  the  whole 
length  of  the  listula.  Sharp. 

Snip.  ».  /.  [from  the  Terb.] 

I.  A  single  cut  with  scissors, 
,  What!  thisadeevef 

Here 's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,and  ^A, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  ShaAspeare, 
The  ulcer  would  not  cure  farther  than  it  was 
laid  open ;  therefore  with  one  snip  more  1  laid 
it  open  to  the  very  end.  IViseman. 

a.  A  small  shred. 

Those  we  keep  within  compass  by  smal  snip* 
of  emplast,  hopmg  to  defend  the  parts  about; 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  they  will  spread  farther. 

Witeimam% 
3.  A  share ;  a  snack.    A  low  word. 

He  found  his  friend  upon  the  mendinr  hand, 
which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip 
that  he  himself  expeaed  upon  the  dividend. 

L*Estremg€. 

Snipe,  n,  j.  {sneppe^  German j  fmre, 
Sax.jTiff//,  Welsh.] 

1.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bilL 

The  external  evident  causes  ^of  the  atra  bilu 
are  a  high  fermenting  diet ;  as  old  cheese,  birda 
feeding  in  fens,as geese, ducks, woodcocks,/*/^/, 
and  swans.  FUjtr* 

2.  ^fool;  a  blockhead. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fisol  my  purse ; 
For  1  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snife^ 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  Sbakspear$^ 

Sni'pper,  n.s.  [from  snip.']    One  that 

snips. 
Sm/ppet.  «.  X,  [from  snip.l     A  small 
part ;  a  share. 

Witches  simplin|,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets  ; 
Or  from  the  pill*ry  tips  of  ears.  Hudihrat. 

Sni'psnap.  «.  J.  (a  cant  word  formed  by 
reduplication  of  snap^  Tart  dialogue^ 
with  quick  replies. 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  tnipmap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

F»pu 
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Suite,  m,  s.  [rnita,  Saxon.]    A  snipe- 

This  is  perhaps  the  true  name ;  but  snipe 

prevails. 

Of  tame  birds  Comwall  hach  «k)ves,  geese,  and 

ducks:  of  wild,  (fcaU,  rail,  snitt,  and  wood-dove. 

Carew, 

TflSKiTB.  V,  a.  [rnyran,  Saxon.]    To 
Wow  the  nose. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  snite  hts  nost» 
or  to  sneeze;  in  both  which  the  passage  of  the 
fcreith  through  the  mouth,  being  intercepted  by 
iht  tongue,  b  forced  to  go  through  the  nose. 

Crrw, 
SIWYEL.  tt.  J.  [snavelf  sneve/,  German.] 

Snot ;  the  running  of  the  nose- 
To  Sni'vel.  t.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  run  at  the  nose, 
a.  To  cry  as  children. 

Funeral  tears  are  hired  out  as  mourning  cloaks; 

and  whether  we  go  to  our  graves  snivelling  or 

«nging,  *t  is  all  mere  form.  VEttrange, 

Away  goes  he  tnivetiing  and  yelping,  that  ne 

had  dropt  his  axe  into  the  water.      V  Estrange, 

Swi'vELLER.    «.   J,    [from  sni'vel,']     A 
weeper ;  a  weak  lamenter. 

He  *d  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
TTian  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed.       S^ujft, 
To  Shore,  v.n.  [jnorcJteny  Dutch.]     To 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  as  men 
in  sleep. 

t  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thy- 
self. Ben  y»nson. 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded 
gods. 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Hostommom, 

He  may  lie  in  his  shades,  and  snore  on  to 

doomsday  for  me ;  unless  I  see  farther  reason  of 

disturlnng  hiis  repose.  SHllingJfeet, 

U  not  yonder  Proteus*  cave  ? 
It  is;  and  in  it  lies  the  god  asleep; 
And  ssMring  by 
We  may  descry 
The  inoBsters  of  the  deep.  Dry  Jen, 

The  gianty  gorged  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and 
blood, 
Lar  stretch 'd  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den,' 
Belching  raw^  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'erchacg'd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confus'd. 

Addison, 
Snore,  n.  s*    [piopa,  Saxon,  from  the 
verb.]     Audible- respiration  of  sleepers 
through  the  nose. 

The  surfeited^rooras 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I  Ve  drugg*d 
their  possets.  Sbakspeare, 

Sno'rer.  If.  s.  [from  snore,']     He  that 

snores. 
To  S N  o  R  T .  v.  ».  [jnorckfnf  Dutch .  ]     To 
blow  throtigh  the  nose  as  a  high-mettled 
horse. 
The  snorting  ofhis  horses  was  heard.  Jeremiah . 
The  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Addison. 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  firc^ 

AdJis9p, 

He  with  wide  nostxHs,  snorting^  skims  the 

wave.  '  Thomson, 

SNOT.  w.  J.  [roote,  Sax.  snoty  Dutch.] 

The  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Thiu,  V.  hen  a  greedy  sloven  once  bos  thrown 
FL^  Jntt  into  the  mess,  \  is  all  his  own.    S-wifi, 
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Sno'ttV*  n^.  [from  snot,']   Full  of  snot. 
This  squire  South  my  husband  took  in  a  dirty 
/iio«^-nosed  boy.  Arhutlaot, 

SNOUT,  n.  J.  [snt^U  Dutch.] 
I.  The  nose  of  a  bleast. 

His  nose  in  the  air,  his  snout  *m  the  skies. 

Tusser^ 
In  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  f(»rehead,  and  a  sharper  snout, 

Dryim. 

%.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt. 
Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out.      HudiWas, 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
OfFdropt  the  sympathctick  snput,        HudHras. 

What  -ffithiop  lips  he  has. 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face ! 

Dry:ien^ 
Charm'd  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  snout^ 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  sUly  out ; 
And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phiz, 
As.  just  the  counterpart  of  his.  Sxoifl, 

3.  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe. 
Sno'uted.  adj,  [frotajnout,]     Having  Ji  , 
snout. 

Their  dogs  snouted  like  foxes,  but  depfived  of 

that  property  which  the  logicians  call  proprium 

quarto  modo,  fcnr  they  could  not  bark.       HeyUsu 

Snouted  anflailea  like  a  boar,  aad  footedlike 

a  goat.  Greoh 

SNOW,  n,  5.  [rnap,  Sax.  /««,  Dutch.] 
The  small  particles  of  water  frozen  be- 
fore they  unite  into  drops.         ^  LocAe* 
Drou|ht  and  heatccmsume  snow  waters.  Jo^» 
He  ^ives  the  winter  s  snotv  her  airy  birth, 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth. 

Sandy** 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  sno^s.    Pope, 
To  Snow,  v.  n.  [j^napan,  Sax.  sjieeuwenf 
Dutch.]    To  fall  in  snow. 

The  hms  being  high  about  them,  it  sno^s  at 
the  tops  of  them  oftener  than  it  rains.     Broxvn, 
To  Snow.  v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow. 
If  thou  be'st  born  to  see  strange  sights, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights, 
Till  age  snov;  white  hairs  on  thee.  Donno. 

Sno'wball.  n.  s,  [/wow  and  ha//.]      A 
round  lump  of  congelated  snow. 

They  passed  to  the  east-riding  of  Yorkshire, 
their  company  daily  increasing,  like  a  snoivhall 
in  rolling.  Hay^ard* 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes. 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  sno'wball  grows. 

DtyJen. 
A  snowball  having  the  power  to  produce  iu 
us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  now- 
ersi  as  they  are  in  the  sno^vball,  I  call  qualities ; 
and,  as  they  are  sensations  in  our  understand- 
ings, ideas.  ,  Locke^ 
Sno'w BROTH,  n.  s,  Isnow  and  broth.] 
Very  cold  liquor. 

Angelo,  a  man  whose  blooJ 
Is  very  tno^ivbrothj  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  aiu^  motions  of  the  sen«e. 

Sbakspeare. 

Sno'wdeep.  n.s,  [vio/a  bu/bosath^im.] 
An  herb. 

Sno'wdrop.«.j.  [ narcis soleucoium ^ Lat . ] 
An  eaily  flower. 

When  we  tried  the  experiment  with  the 
leaves  of  those  purely  white  flowers  that  npjVir 
about^the  end  of  winter,  called  fto'ziMlrc^^,  the 
event  was  not  much  unlike  that  newly  m'li- 
tioutd.  Mt'yU. 

The  little  shape,  by  mngick  powV, 
Crew  les^  u:ul  less,  comr-crej  w  a  flu\v'r; 
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A  flow'r,  that  first  in  thit  tweet  garden  smird> 
To  viretns  sacred,  and  the  tmnvdnfb  sty  I'd. 

Ttckd. 
Skow-white.  adj,    \jnoi^  and  «?/>/><?.] 
White  as  snow. 

A  stttm-xvbiu  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain ; 
His  ofier'd  entrails  cast  into  the  main.   Drydcm» 
Sn  o'w  y  .  adj,  [  from  snow."} 
X.  White  like  snow. 

So  shews  a  stntuy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  hdv  o'er*  her  fellows  uiews.   ShoA^, 

Now  I  see  tny  jolly  train: 
Snowy  headed  winter  leads. 
Spring  and  summer  next  succeeds) 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear; 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year.  Xowa 

Tht  blushing  ruby  on  her  tm^wy  breast 
itender*d  iu  panting  whiteness  mo^  confest. 

J*rior. 
«.  Aboundine  with  snow. 

These  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known;  thence  on  the  jftorvy  top 
Of  cold  01]fmpus  ml'd  the  middle  air.    Miltoru 
•    As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  4M9tvy  plains, 
Retiress  Mi/tm. 

Snub.  h.  s,  [fr^m  snehde,  Dutch,  a  nose ; 
or  knulfclf  a  joint  of  the  finger.]  A  jag ; 
a  sna^  ;  a  knot  in  wood. 

Lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high. 
All  arm'd  with  ragged  tnuht  and  knotty  Krain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

Fairy  Qmen, 

To  Snub.  v.  a.  [rather  To  snib.  See 
Sneap,  Sneb,  Snib.] 

T.  To  check ;  to  reprimand. 

a.  To  nip. 

Near  the  ^ea-shores,  the  heads  and  boughs  of 
trees  run  out  far  to  landward;  but  toward  the 
sea  are  so  tnuBMhs  the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs 
had  b%en  pared  or  shaven  offl  May* 

To  Snub.  V.  ff.  {snuffen^  Dutch.]  To  sob 
with  convulsion. 

To  Snudce.  n),  «.  [snigcr^  Danish.}  To 
lie  idle,  close,  or  snug. 

Now  he  will  tight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars; 
Now  eat  hb  bread  in  peace. 
And  smudge  in  quiet ;  now  he  scorns  increase; 
Now  all  day  spares.  Htrbert, 

SNUFF,  n.  i.  {snufi  Dutch,  snot.] 

X.  Snot.    In  this  sense  it  is  not  used. 

a.  The  useless  ei^crescence  of  a  candle : 
whence  moucber  la  cbandelle. 

My  iHMjfiad  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bumitseiiout.  Sbaih^r*, 

But  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay ! 
Alas!  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough : 

Tho*  you  stay  here,  you  [>a$s  too  fast  away; 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  sMuJf,  Dontit, 
If  the  liquor  be  of  a  dose  and  glutinous  con- 
sistency, it  may  bum  without  any  smiff',  as  we 
see  in  camphire,  and  some  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances; and  most  of  the  ancient  lamps  were  of 
thu  kind,  because  none  have  been  found  with 
such  wicks.  JVUi'uu, 

3.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out. 

Lamentable  \ 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  th'  dungeon  by  a  uiuff,  Sbahfeare. 

4.  The  fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining 
after  the  flame. 

A  torch,  tnuf  and  ill,  goes  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  in  the  vapour.  AMsom, 

5.  Resentment  expressed  by  soifting ;  per- 
verse resentment.  Not  used  unless  in 
(ow  language. 
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What  hflth  been  seen 
Either  in  smtifit  or  packings  of  the  dukeV, 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  boni# 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Sbaisp^rcm 

Jupiter  tookiirv^at  the  contempt,  andpu- 
ni^ed  him :  he  sent  him  home  again.    VKUrm 
6.  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 
Just  where  tlie  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drcw» 
A  charge  of  /««^the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev  ry  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.        Pa^. 
70  Snuff,  nt*  a.  [snt^en^  DutcbJ 
I*  To  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  smwf'm  the 
air,  against  rain.  Bacam, 

With  delight  he  smwj^dtht  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.  JkfUUm. 

He  sMUjfjt  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite  ; 
But  whenne  stands  collected  in  his  might. 
He  roars,  and  promise  a  more  succes^l  fight. 

Drydem, 
The  youth. 
Who  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light. 
Already  seems  to  i/vv^ the  vital  iir. 
And  leans  just  forwitd  on  a  shining  spear.  l>ryd. 
My  troops  are  mounted;  their  Numidian 
steeds 
Smuffu^  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 

My  nag's  greatest  fault  was  sMufflag  up  the  air 

about  Brackdaistown,  whereby  he  became  sucH 

a  lover  of  liberty,  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him 

in.  S-voift, 

1.  To  scent. 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  change  of  heav*n,  and  ituijfs  it  in  the  wind. 

Dryden, 
For  theethe  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  smyf  their  absent 
loves.  Drydeu, 

0*er  all  the  blood-hound  boaaU  supeiior  skilly 
To  scent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill ! 
His  fellows  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn. 
True  to  the  master's  voice,  and  learned  homt 
His  nostrils  oft,  if  ancient  £ime  sing  true. 
Trace  the  slv  felon  throu^  the  tainted  dew: 
Once  smujfd^  he  follows  with  unaker'd  aim. 
Nor  odours  lure  him  firom  the  chosen  game ; 
Deep-nuHith'd  he  thunders,  and   inflam'd  hft 

views, 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to- death  pursues. 

Ttchtt, 
3.  To  crop  the  candle. 

The  late  queen's  gendeworoan! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress ! 
This  candle  bums  not  clear :  't  is  I  must  mwfii^ 
And  out  it  goes.  Shaksptmrtm 

Against  a  communion-day  our  lamps  should 
be  dressed*  our  lights  tnvffed^  and  our  religion 
more  aaive.  Taylam^ 

You  have  got 
An  office  for  ^our  talents  Jit, 
To  /mv^the  lights  and  stir  the  fire» 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire.  Swtfi» 

To  Snuff,  v.  «. 

I.  To  snort ;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose. 
Jhe  fur)'  fires  the  pack ;  they  sm^,  they  vent* 
And  feed  their  iiungry  nostrils  wim  the  setae. 

Dryd,:m^ 
Says  Humpus,  sir,  my  master  bad  me  praj' 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day : 
He  tfiujfjf  then  follows,  up  the  stairs  he  goes;  . 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes. 

a.  To  snift  in  contempt. 

Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it»  and  ye  hum 

snuffed  at  it.  JK«/« 

Snl'ffbox.  n,  s.  [snuff  xaA box*']    Tkc 

box  la  which  snuflfU  carried. 
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If  a  rratlemsn  leaves  a  tnuffhox  on  the  ta- 
bic, and  goes  away,  lock  it  up  as  part  of  your 
vails.  Siuip. 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  smfflfx  justly  yain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.    P^e, 
Swo'FrEK.  «.  /.   [from  snuff^l    He  that 

snuffs. 
Sku^fbrs.  ».  /.  [fromi«»^.]    The  in- 
•    fitnimcnt  with    which    the   candle   is 
clipped. 

When  you  have  snuffed  the  candle,  leave  the 

snuffers  open.  Stvift, 

To  Ssv'vvLE.^^.  ft,   \^snuffeleny  Dutch.] 

To  speak  through  the  nose;  to  breathe 

bard  through  the  nose. 

A  water-'spamel  came  down  the  river,  shew- 
ing that  he  hunted  for  a  duck;  and  with' a  snuff' 
ling  grace,  disdaining  that  his  smelling  force 
could  nx  as  well  prevail  through  the  water  as 
through  the  air,  waited  with  his  tjt  to  see  whe- 
ther he  could  espy  the  duck*s  getting  up  again. 

dldney^ 
Bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 
With  snuMing  broken-winded  tones. 
Whose  Masts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut.        HuHlras, 
It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who 
imdt  and  snuffUd^  and  considered  on 't. 

I/Estrange» 
One  clad  in  purple. 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme; 
Some  senseless  Philibin  a  broken  note, 
Smaflingzi  nose,  and  croakmg  in  his  throat. 

Dryden. 

Ssv^FVLEK.  n.s.  Ifrom  snuffle,']  He  that 
speaks  through  the  nose. 

T0  SNUG>  V.  n.'ljm^er,  Dutch.]    To  lie 
dote ;  to  snudge. 
There  sitn^guig  well,  he  well  appear'd  content, 
.&o  tahave  done  amiss,  so  to  be  shent.      Sidney, 
As  the  loving  couple  lay  *mtgging  together, 
Venus,  to  try  if  the  cat  had  changed  her  man- 
ners with  her  shape,  turned  a  mouse  loose  into 
the  chamber.  V Estrange, 

Snojg.  adj,  [from  the  verb.J 

s.  Close ;  fVee  frooi  any  inconTenience^ 
yet  QOt  ^lendid. 

They  spied  a  country  farm. 
Where  all  was  smig^  and  clean,  and  warm ; 
For  woods  before^  and  hills  behind, 
Secor'd  it  both  from  rain  and  wind.  Prier. 

2.  Close :  out  of  notice. 

At  WiU's 
U«  MIX,  and  hear  what  criticks  say.         Stvip, 

3.  Silly  or  insidiously  close. 

IMd  I  not  tee  you,  rascal!  did  I  not, 
When  you  ky  enug^  to  snap  young  Damon's 
gpat?  Drydtn, 

Ttf  Snu'gglb.  v.  If.  [from  snug,']    To  lie 

close ;  to  lie  wann. 
So,  adv*  Trpiy  Saxon;  soof  Dutch;  jo> 

Gennan.> 
J.  In  like  manner.  It  answers  to  as  either 
preceding  or  following.    Noting  com- 
parison. 

As  whom  the  fiibles  feign  of  monstrous  size, 
TTitaniin  or  earthbom,  that  warrM  on  Jove,^ 
^m  stretch*d  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  liend 
lay.  Milton, 

Thick  m  autumnal  Ifaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  VakHnbrosa,  where  th*  Etrurian  ^ades 
I-Iigh  over-arch*d  embow'r,  so  thick  bestrewn 
^biect  and  kut  Unr  these.  Milton, 

Fhr'd  atiirtt  sight  with  what  the  m\^ie  imparts, 
Igi  ftnitu  youth  we  timpt  the  heig^  of  aits; 
VOI-IV. 
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So  pleasM  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  «kv. 

Pope, 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below. 
So  flew  ner  soul  to  its  congenial  place.        Popt, 
a.  To  such  a  decree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  J-uJga, 
Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height, 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
Will  ruin  it  ?  Or  is  *t  blind  chance 
That  still  desires  new  states  t'  advance.' 

Ben  yonsom* 
Amoret,  my  lovely  foe, 
Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie ; 

Where  the  pow'r  that  charms  us  sOy 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye?  Walter, 

I  viewed  in  my  mm4,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world.  Sumetm 
"  Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  h(Miour  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Dryden^ 
Upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  strang- 
ers, our  benevolence  or  aversion  rises  towards 
several  particular  persons,  before  we  have  heard 
them  speak,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Speetator, 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  *co 
|rowu : 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so.  Pope, 

3.  In  such  a  manner. 

There  's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call,  - 
It  u  mere  cosenage  all ; 
For  though  some  long  ago 
Lik'd  certain  colours  mingled  so  and  /0, 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chusing  new. 

Snekling, 

We  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
that  hath  wings;  because  this  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  his  existence ;  and  we,  seeing  what  h* 
is,  may  certainly  luiow  that  he  is  not  so  or  to. 

Loekfm 

I  shall  minutely  tell  him  the  steos  by  which  I 
was  Droueht  into  this  way ;  that  ne  may  judga 
whether  1  proceeded  rationally,  if /o  be  any  thin^ 
in  my  examnle  is  worth  his  notice.  Loeke, 

This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense,  and 
knows  tnat  he  u  very  much  in  sur  Roger's  esteem, 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation 
than  dependent.  Addison, 

4.  It  is  regularly  answered  by  as  or  tbatp 
but  t)iey  are  sometimes  omitted. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Miltott, 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and 
Scotland;  so  «/  't  is  a  very  hard  c4umny  upon 
our  soil  to  affirm  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will 
not  grow  here.  Temple* 

5.  In  the  same  manner. 

Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll ; 
Me  easilv  indeed  mine  may  neglect. 
But  God  s  proposed  deliverance  not  so,    Milton, 

To  keep  up  the  tutor's  authority,  use  him 
with  great  respect  yourself,  and  cause  all  your 
family  to  do  so  too.  Locke, 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  im- 
mutabihty,M  are  the  possibilities  of  being. 

Norrh, 

6.  Thus  ;  in  this  manner. 

Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  apn 
pear. 
So  can  d  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there.  Drydtn* 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  f 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?    Dryd, 

It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  se- 
riousness, to  enquire  into  those  matters,  whether 
they  be  so  or  not.  Tllhtson, 

No  nation  ever  comj^aint d  they  had  too  bro«d« 
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tto  deep,  or  too  many  riven;  they  understind 
beher  tnan  so  how  to  value  those  inestiinable 
cifts  of  nature.  BentUy, 

St  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
Hiah  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  nis*d  his  strain. 

•  ,  J^ope. 

Whether  this  be  from  an  habitual  motion  of 
the  animal  spirits,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  Dy  some  more  unaccountable  way, 
thb  is  certain,  that  *o  it.is.  Loch, 

7.  Therefore  ;  for  thij  reason ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this. 
TTie  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constraiu'd 
t*  obey ; 
Tor  longer  time  than  that  no  livine  wight 

Below  the  earth  might  suffer'd  be  to  stay : 
So  back  agam  him  brought  to  living  light. 

Sfiefuer* 
Tifaflicke,  or  rove  ye,  and  like  thecves  op- 
presse 
l*oore,  strange  adventurers ;  exposing  so 
Your  soules  to  danger,  and  your  lives  to  wo  r 

Cha/>mafi» 
If  he  set  industriously  and  sincerely  to  per- 
form the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no 
ground  of  doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful 
to  him ;  and  so  all  that  he  hath  to  do  is,  to  en- 
deavour by  prayer,  and  use  of  the  means,  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  blessed  concUtion. 

Hammond, 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the 

•obriety  of  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the 

church.  ,  Holyday, 

Sonfie  are  M'n,  to  disobedience  fall  n ; 
And  so  from  heav'n  to  deepest  hell.        MHton. 
God  makes  him  ia  his  own  image  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  and  so  capable  of  doipinion.  Locke. 
S.  On  these  terms  :  noting  a  conditional 
petition  ;  answered  by  as. 

O  goddess !  teU  what  1  would  say, 
Thou  know*8tit,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray; 
^#  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion.  Dry  den. 

Here  then  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness: 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  thee  be  all  forgotten ; 
As  here  tny  sool  acquits  thee  of  my  death. 
As  here  I  part  without  an  angry  thought.  Rowe, 

So  may  fcild  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield. 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  thy  field.  Poj>e, 
9.   Provided  that;    oh  condition  that: 
modo,  . 

Be  not  sad : 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  fnafi 
May  come  and  go,  so  tinapprov  d,  afad  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Mi/ton, 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  cdifj  ing, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  m 
the  manner  of  speakmg  or  reasoning,  it  may  be 
overlooked.  .  Atteriury, 

Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has 
provM, 
Too  many  giddy  foohsh  hours  are  gone ; 
May  die  remaining  few  know  only  friendship : 
So  thou,  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge  me  in  thy  gentle  heart, 
A  partner  there ;  I  will  give  up  mankind.  Ro^ve, 
go.  In  like  manner :  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  an- 
other ;  answering?  to  as. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just 
motive,  so  a  prince  ought  to  conader  the  condi- 
tion he  is  in  when  he  enters  on  it.  Stvifu 
ir.  So  sometimes  rctunis  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is 
used  to  avoid  repetition  \  a?,  the  f<wo 
krotkcrs  <were  valiant^  but  tkc  eidat  wa4 
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mon  so;  that  is,  more  'valumf.  The 
French  article  1e  is  often  used  in  the 
same  manner.  This  mode  of  €«prc«- 
sion  is  not  to  be  used  but  in  famitiar 
language,  nor  even  in  that  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  fat  with  plenty  fills  my  heart. 
The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  so,      Owlej, 

Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  tho'  not  /c. 
Is  pleas'd  and  patient  till  the  truth  he  know. 

Denhtut. 

Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  /«. 

CreeS, 

One  may  as  well  say,  that  the  conflagration 
shall  be  only  national,  as  to  say  that  the  deluge 
was  so.  Bmrfut* 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are. 
To  you  they  will  be  vaUant  by  despair ; 
For  having  once  been  guilty,  well  they  know^ 
To  a  revengeful  prince  they  still  are  so,    Dryd, 

He  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so.  Dryd, 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynick,  who 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so  ?  replied  the  philoso- 
pher ;  then  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  anv  man 
m  Athens.  Addisom, 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much 
more  so  in  the  noble  language  peculiar  to  that 
great  poet.  Addison, 

Common-place  books  have  been  long  used  by 
industrious  young  divines,  and  still  continue  so, 

Swifi. 

As  to  his  using  ludicrous  expressions,  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  thcv  are  not  so,  Pop§, 

The  blest  to-dav  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  a  tnoutond  years  ago.  P^, 

12.  Thus  it  is;  this  is  the.state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him ! 
Soi  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th*  roots. 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

J>rjdett. 

13.  At  this  point ;  at  this  time. 

When 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha*  strew'd 

his  ^rave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers,^ 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  '11  weep  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you.  Shaksp, 

14.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning ; 
well. 

O,  /«,  and  had  vou  a  council 
Of  ladies  too  I  Who  was  your  speaker. 
Madam  f  Ben  JomM* 

15.  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pletive, thdugh  it  implies  some  latent  or 
surd  comparison.    In  French,  si. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where 
relaxing  the  utinary  passages  is  necessary. 

Ariuthmtt. 

16.  A  word  of  assumption  ;  thus  be  it. 
There  is  Percy ;  if  your  fother  will  dome  any 

honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Vetof 
himself.  Sbak*ptare» 

1  will  never  bear  a  base  mind :  if  it  be  my 
destiny, /o ;  if  it  be  not,  so.  No  man  b  tt>o  good 
to  serve  his  prince.  Sbaksptare* 

17.  A  form  of  petition. 

Ready  are  th'  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
iSe  i>lease  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Sbakspeare. 

18.  So  much  as.  However  much.  This 
is,  I  think,  an  irregular  expression. 

^0  much  as  .)rou  admire  the  beauty  of  hb 
verse,  his  prose  is  full  as  good.  P^fa, 

19.  So  S9.    An  QQ^clamation  after  lomc 
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ttiD^  done  or  known.    Cofrupted,  I 
think,  from  eessek. 

Iwouldnocluve  ch««  linger  in  thy  pain : 
^  J*.  Sbaispemre. 

^«  i*;  U  works :  now»  mistress,  sit  you  fait. 

DryJem, 

30.  So  so.  Icosi  cosif  Italian.]  Indiffer- 
ently ;  not  much  amiss  nor  well. 

He 's  not  very  till ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall; 
Hb  le^  is  bat  /•  /•,  and  yet  't  is  well.     Sbeh^. 

Deliver  us  from  the  nauseous  repetition  of  As 
and  So,  which  some  so  $•  writers,  I  may  call 
them  so,  are  continually  sounding  in  our  ears. 

FtllOH. 

'SI.  So  then.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  there* 
fore. 

So  then  the  Volsdans  stand  buCas  at  first, 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prom^  them,  to  mak« 

road 
Utou  's  again.  Sbakspean, 

To  a  war  are  required  a  juat  quarrel,  suffi- 
cient forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  de- 
»gn$ :  to  Shen^  I  will  first  justify  the  quarrel,  ba- 
lance the  forces,  and  propound  designs.    Bacotu 
To  SoA  K .  'v.n.  [rocian,  Saxon. J 
1.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture. 

For  thy  conceit  in  tomkitig  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks.        Sbaksptare, 
s.  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores- 

L4iy  a  heap  of  earth  in  great  frosts  upon  a 
hoUow  vessel,  putting  a  canvass  between,  and 
pour  water  upon  it,  so  as  to  soak  through :  it 
win  make  a  harder  ice  in  the  vessel,  and  less  apt 
to  dissolve  than  ordinarily.  Bagom, 

Rain,  soakimg  into  the  strata  which  lie  near 
the  sur^Ke,  bears  with  it  all  such  moveable  mat- 
ter as  occurs.  IVoodv/ari. 

3.  To  drink  gluttonously  and  intemper- 
ately.    This  is  a  low  term. 

l.et  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
•state  wastes,  yet  the  habitual  thirst  after  his 
cups  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in 
his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty ;  the  least 
of  which  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the 
tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the 
idle  chat  of  a  soaking  dub.  Lockt, 

To  Soak.  nt.  a, 

1.  To  macerate  in  any  moisture ;  to  steep ; 
to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed  ;  to 
drench. 

Many  of  our  princes 
JJit  drown'd  and  soak* dm  mercenary  blood : 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.  Sbakspeare. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.    Isaiah, 
There  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands. 

Dryden, 
Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  soak 
your  com  in,  prevenu  the  birds  eating  it.' 

Mortimer. 

a.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores. 

Thou,  whose  life 's  a  dream  of  bay  pleasure : 
*T  is  an  thy  business,  bus'ness  how  to  shun ; 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun, 
Snppling  thy  stiffen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 
Tlien  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  a  while, 
1*0  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.    Drjd^ 
J.  To  drain ;  to  exhaust.    This  seems  to 
Be  a  cant  texmyperhaps  used  enoneously 
far  suck, 

PliBU  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  soak  and  exhaust  it»  hurt  all  things 
chat  grow  by  them.  Ba€on. 

A  greater  sparer  than  a  saver ;  for  though  h* 
jha4  such  mtaas  to  accuniul9te>y«t  his  foni|  tad 
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his  garrisons,  and  his  feastings,  whereb  he  Waft 
only  sumptuous,   could  not  but  soak  his  ex- 
chequer, l^ottom 
So'aker*  n.  j.  IfromjoaA."] 
I.  He  that  macerates  in  any  moisture. 
1.  A  great  drinker.    In  low  language. 
Soap.  a.  j.  [rape,  Saxon  ;  japop  Lat.]  A 
substance  used  in  washing,  made  of  a 
lixivium  of  vegetable  alkaline  ashes  and 
any  unctuous  substance. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  and 
oil;  its  virtues  are  cleansing,  penetrating,  atte- 
nuating, and  resolving ;  and  any  mixture  of  any 
oily  suostance  with  salt  may  be  called  a  soap. 

ytrbutMot, 
He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers  stap. 

MaiacBL 
^  A  bubble  blown  with  water,  first  made  tena- 
cious by  dissolving  a  lltde  soap  in  it,  aftqr  a 
while  will  appear  tmged  with  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  Newton. 

Soap^eiTxh  is  found  in  great  quantity  on  thtf 
bnd  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hermus,  seven 
miles  from  Smyrna.  fVoodward, 

Soap-z^ef  are  much  commended,  after  ths 
/oo^ooilers  have  done  with  them,  for  cold  or 
soiur  lands.  Mortimer. 

As  rain-water  diminishes  their  salt,  so  the 
moistening  of  them  with  chamber-lee  or  soap^ 
suds  adds  thereto.  Mortimer. 

Soapboi'ler.  ft.  s,  [jonp  andAoi/.J  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  soap. 

A  soapboiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties 
on  castle-soap.  Addison. 

So'apwort.  «.  /.  [japonariaf  Lat.]    A 
species  of  campion.  Miller. 

To  Soar.  v.u.  isorarCf  Italian.] 
.1.  To  fly  aloft;  to  tower;  to  mount; 
properly  to  fly  without  any  visible  ac- 
tion of  the  wmgs.    Milton  uses  it  ac-> 
tively. 

T  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mindr 
That  mounu  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar^. 

Sbaispeare. 
Feather'dsoon  and  fledg*d, 
They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air 

sublime, 
With  cUng  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

%.  To  mount  intellectually;  to  tower  with 
the  mind. 
How  hidi  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars.  Shake. 
.Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affictiona. 

AdMion^ 
3.  To  rise  high. 

Who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soard:  Milton. 

Flames  rise  and  smk'by  fits ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blase,  and  then  deKend  no  nM>re. 

Dryden. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in 
air. 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.  Gay. 

Soar.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]    Towering 
flight. 

Within  soar 
Of  tow'ring  eagles,  to  ail  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phcenix.  Miliofu 

To  Sob.  *v.n.  [feob,  complaining,  Saxon. 
Perhaps  It  is  a  mere  onomatopaia  copied 
from  the  sound.]  To  heave  audibly  with 
convulsive  sorrow;  to  sigh  with  con* 
Tulaion. 
When  thy  w^likt  father,  like  a  child, 
P2 
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,  ToUdMMdstcryofinyfiAher'sdMth, 
He  twenty  time*  made  pause  to  *•*  and  vrttf. 

Sbahpeart, 
As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  bis  savmL 
Soir.e  tears  she  shed,  with  sight  and  i«Mi^/ 

As  it  her  hopes  were  dead  through  his  dclaythg. 

-  Faiffrm, 
She  sig|i'd,  she  /a^^V,  and  furious  with  de- 
spair, ... 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Drjden, 

When  children  have  not  the  j^wer  to  obuin 

^ir  desire,  they  will,  by  their  danunir  and 

xe^MT,  maintain  their  title  to  it.  Locki. 

I  fhh*dt  and  with  faint  eyes 
lK»k*d  upwards  to  the  Ruler  of  the  skies.  Harti, 

Sob.  11. 5.  [from  the  Tcrb.]   A  convulsive 
Bigh ;  a  convulsive  act  of  respiration  ob- 
.    stmcted  by  sorrow. 

Break,  heart,  or  choak  inth  laA/  my  hated 
hreath  % 
Do  thy  own  work,  admit  no  foreign  death. 

Drydem, 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  mfant  woe, 
The  short  thick  /•*,  loud  scream,  and  shmer 
squall.  Poj^» 

A  wood'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she 
binds: 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sj^««^,and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tonnes. 

To  Sos.  V.  tf.    To  soak.    A  cant  word. 

The  tree  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells.  Mori. 
^o'BER.  sadj.  [sobriusf  Lat.  sobrct  Fr.] 
I*  Temperate,  particularly  in  liquors  5  not 
drunken. 
Live  a  *•*«•,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Com,  Pr, 
The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well 
#t  to  the  iobtr  man.  Tayitr, 

No  *ober  temperate  person,  whatsoever  other 
^ns  he  may  be  guiky  of,  can  look  with  compla- 
cenqLupoQ  tike  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of 
liis  neighbour.  Swfb. 

%  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 

A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof 
Pittacus  is  abthor;  that  he  which  being  over- 
come with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man, 
should  suffer  punishment  double  as  much  as  if 
be  had  done  tne  same  being  tobtr,  Hoohn 

3.  Not  mad ;  right  in  the  understanding. 
Another,  who  had  a  ^eat  genius  for  tragedy, 
;    following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  aiui  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging 
mad :  there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  liad ; 
^  was  tempestuous  and  blustering.       Dryden, 
No  sober  man  would  put  himself  into  danger, 
for  the  appbuse  of  escapmg  without  breaking  his 
ni^  Dryden^ 

4«  Regular ;  calm  5  free  fron>  inordinate 
passion* 

Thb  same  young  sober  blooded  boy  a  man 
cannot  mdce  him  laugh.  Sbahpeare, 

Cieca  travelled  all  over  Peru,  and  is  a  nrave 
and  sdber  writer.  Abbot, 

Young  men  likewise  eihort  to  be  sober  mmd- 
tiL  TitMs, 

The  govemour  of  Scotland  being  of  great 

courage,  and  sober  judgment,  amply  performed 

-  his  duty  both  before  the  battle  and  mthe  field. 

#<MyTV#fVa 

These  confusions  dinK)ted  men  of  any  sober 
uttderstanding  to  wish  for  peace.         CUzrendom. 

Among  them  some  sober  men  Confessed,  that 
as  his  miyesty*s  affiun  then  stood,  he  could  not 
grant  it.  ^-     Clarendon. 

.  To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
•.cliglious  tHM  thiPA  iM  s^a^  of  ^j, 
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ShaB  yield  up  all  diehr  vittoe,  aUtheur  UtUt 
.  knobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  MUiok, 

Be  your  destgns  ever  so  good,  your  mtendons 
ever  so  sober^  and  your  searches  directed  in  the 
ifearofGod.  ]ValerUsii. 

5.  Serious ;  solemn ;  grave. 
Petruchio 
Shall  offer  me,  di^i^'d  in  sobex  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster.    SbaispeMTt, 

Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  /o^er»suited  matron,  all  in  black.    Sbaks. 

Twilieht  g;rey 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  tlungs  dad.     AfilUt* 

wiiat  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  ? 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain : 
Of  men  bom  south  or  north  o'  th*  hSD, 
Tho«e  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  stilL 

Prior, 

For  Swifl  and  him  des]»s*d  the  hrce  ot  state. 

The  sober  follies  ci  the  wise  and  great.       Po^, 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 

jointed  baby.  P^fe. 

To  So'bbr.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

To  make  sober:  to  cure  of  intoxication. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Brink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.         Pofe. 

So'berLy.  adv.  [from  jo^r.J 
I.  Without  intemperance, 
t.  Without  madness. 

3.  Temperately;  moderately. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberiy  of  his  forces 
except  his  militia  of  natives  be  Valiant  soldiers. 

4.  Coolly;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  ait  chasti$ed,let  it  be  done 
without  passion,  and  /e^r/)r,  laying  on  the  blows 
slowly.  Lodt% 

Bo'BERNESs.  n,  s,  [from  io^r.] 
I.  Temperance  in  drink. 

Keep  my  body  in  temperance,  sobertuss,  and 
chastity.  Common  Prayr, 

a.  Calmness;  freedom  from  enthusiasm; 
coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  in 
.spagyrical  preparations,  made  Helmonc*s  expe- 
riment succeed  very  well.  BoyU, 

The  /oi*r«//  of  Virgil  might  have  shewnjhe 
difference.  Drydem^ 

Sobri'ety.  If.  X.  [from  sohnetCf  Fr.  jor 
briuj,  Latin.] 

t.  Temperance  in  drink ;  soberness. 

Drunkenness  is  more  unchariuble  to  the  soul, 
and  in  scripture  is  more  declaimed  against,  than 
gluttony ;  and  sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify 
temperance  in  drinking.  Tayhr, 

%.  Present  freedom  from  the  power  of 
strong  liquor. 

g.  General  temperance. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  pnytr, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  men* 
tion  either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  ui^toes 
of  anisnorant,  minister,  more  than  that  he  which 
describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  Eeld, 
should  speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet. 
^  ffooJtrr. 

4.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

The  libertine  could  not  prevail  on  men  of  vir- 
tue and  sobriety  to  give  up  their  religion.  J?  gerr. 

5.  Calmness;  coolness. 

Enauiro,  .with  all  sdritty  and  severity,  whe- 
ther there  be  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such 
transmissionofimmateriatevirtuesiaodwhat  the 
fores  of  imagination  is.  ^<w* 
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iaihkiy  in  our  riper  years  b  the  cflcec  of  a 
vdl  coDCocted  warmth ;  but,  where  the  prin- 
ciple are  onljr  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected 
but  an  insipid  manhood,  and  .old  infancy?  Dt^d, 

If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  py,  there  is  a 

sscret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies 

his  wri(ings»  though  the  staytdness  and  fbriety 

of  age  be  wanting.  Dryden, 

4.  Seriousness ;  gravity. 

A  report  without  truth ;  and,  I  had  ahaost 
said,  without  aay  sokrUty  or  modesty. 

fVaitrland. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad ; 
Nori«irJdrytad,  Dntham^ 

So'ccACE.  jf.  /.  [jpf,  Fr.  a  ploughshare ; 
joccagiunff  barbarous  Latin.]  A  tenure 
of  lands  for  certain  inferiour  or  hus- 
bandly sendees  to  be  performed  to  the 
lord  (k  the  fee. 

All  services  due  for  land  being  knight's  ser- 
vice, or  *9ccmge:  so  that  whatever  is  not  knight's 
servke,  is  toetagt.  This  soccage  is  of  three  kinds; 
a  socage  o£  free  tenure,  where  a  man  holdeth 
by  free  service  of  twelve  pence  a-)rear  for  all 
manner  of  services.  Spcoige  of  ancient  tenure 
is  of  land  of  ancient  demesne,  where  no  writ  ori- 
gioal  doU  be  sued,  but  the  writ  secundum  consue- 
twBmem  aumtru,  S§c£ag€  of  base  tenure*  u  where 
those  that  hold  it  may  nave  none  other  writ  but 
the  mmutravermmt^tm  such  socmen  hold  not  by 
certain  service.  CvwelU 

-  The  lands  are  not  holdco  at  all  of  her  majesty, 
or  not  balden  in  chief,  but  by  a  me^n  tenure  m 
fuMgt^  or  by  knight's  service.  Bacw, 

So'ccACER.  If.' J.  \ixomsoccage^  A  tenant 

by  soocage. 
SOCIABLE,  adj.  \jociahU^  Fr.  soclabilu^ 

Latin.] 
I.  Fit  to  be  conjoined. 

Anodber  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  /«- 
dahl€  pertt  united  into  one  body;  a  law  which 
bindetti  them  each  to  serve  unto  other's  good, 
and  all  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before 
wliataoevet  thenr  own  particular*  H»okcr, 

%,  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 
To  noake  man  mild  and  »9ciahU  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
Wob  wisdom,  discipline.  Addum. 

J.  FricDclly  ;  famihar ;  conversible. 
Them  thusemdk>y'd  beheld 
Wkh  ^ty  heav*n's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
lUphael, the /«^i«^  spirit,  that  deign'd    • 
To  travel  with  Tobias.  Miltotu 

4.  Inclined  to  company. 

In  children  much  solitude  and  sUence  I  like 
tMX,  fwr  anv  thine  bom  before  his  time,  as  this 
Dust  XKeds  be  in  that  todable  and  exposed  age. 

So'C lABLENESS,  a.  J.  [from  sociable J\ 

J.  Inciination  to  conmany  and  converse. 

Such  as  wottU  call  her  frnDdship  k>ve,and  feign 

To  s^tUUenets  a  name  proCuie.  Jhmae. 

TIm  two  main  nroperties  of  man  are  contem- 

ylaTr^^  and  t^aslUnett^  ot  love  cixoavtse, 

Afore, 

%»    Fkvedom  of  conversation ;  good  fel- 
^wship. 

He  am^  «sed  courtesy  and  modesty,  dis- 
Bced  of  none ;  sometimes  sociablemeu  and  fellow- 
ifasp,  well  liked  by  many.  Hmjvtard, 

So'ciJkBLY.  adnf^  [mxn  jocM^/r]    Con- 
Tumblyy  as  a  companion. 

Yet  not  terrible, 
Tbas  I  sfaonIA  fear  ;  no  miMy  mild. 
As  Raplttel,  that  1  should  isttcb  confide : 
yB«t  solsna  and  suhtioM.  WUm. 
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SOCIAL,  adj.  Isodalu,  Latin.] 

I.  Relating  to  general  or  publick  interest; 
relating  to  soctetv. 

To  love  our  neigfaoour  as  ourselves,  ia  sock  a 

fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  80ciety» 

that  by  that  alone  one  might  detemune  all  the 

cases  in  /or/a/  morality.  Xa^ie* 

True  self-We  and  sttial  are  the  same.  Ptfe. 

3.  Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gayety  ;  com^ 
panionable. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  wi*  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  sccM  love.  Pofif, 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 
another. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alonet 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
5oft«/ communication.  Miitm. 

So'ci ALNESS.  «.  J.  [from  jsoaA]    The 
quality  of  being  social. 

Soci'ETV.ff.  J,  [/e«f/^, French  ;  jocieta^ 
Latin.] 

I.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest. 
If  the  power  of  one  jocUty  extend  likewise  to  " 
the  making  of  laws  for  another  society ,  as, if  the 
church  could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  tem- 
porals, or  the  state  make  laws  bindiDg  the  church 
relating  to  spirituals,  then  is  that  society  entirely 
subject  to  the  other.  Leslmf* 

1.  Numbers  united  in  one  interest ;  com- 
munity. 

As  tne  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  agree- 
able to  our  reason,  so  is  it  for  the  interest  of 
private  persons  and  publick  societiei,     TUUtsomm 

3.  Company;  converse- 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  suopeff-dme  alone.  Shakspeartm 

Whilst  1  was  big  in  clamouTy  came  there  • 
man. 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  wprser  state, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society,  Sbaks^te* 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society^ 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Milk 

4.  Partnership;  union  on  equal  terms. 

Among  unequalswhat  society  pan  sort? 

Mlltost. 
HeavVs  greatness  no  society  can  bear; 
Servants  he  made,  and  those  thou  want'st  not 
here.  Drydqu 

Sock.  ».  /.  [socctUf  Latin;  foccy  Saxon  ; 

iocke^  Dutch.] 
I.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and 
shoe. 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  1 11  sow  nether /9rl/« 
and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  SbaJksfieare. 
A  phyacian,  that  would  be  mjsticsd,  pre- 
scribeth  for  the  rheum  to  walk  contmually  upon 
a  camomile  alley ;  meaning  he  sJiouldput  camo- 
mile within  his  soch.  Bacon, 
a.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors, 
taken  in  poems  for  comedy*  and  op* 
posed  to  buskin  or  tragedy. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonsoo's  learned  socJk  be  on,  1 ' 

Or  sweetest  Sbakspeare,  fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  nathre  woodruotes  wild.        Afiltom, 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskin  l^ere. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  soch  appear } 
But  gende  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  the  monument  of  vauish'd  minds. 

Drydm, 

Ontwo  figures  of  actors  in  the  villa  Mathei  at 

Rome,  we  see  the  fuhion  of  ths  old  toci  and 

larva.  Addisom^ 

So'CKBT.  «•/.  lioucJbcttf,  French.j 
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J.  Any  hollow  pipe ;  generally  the  hollow 
of  a  candlestick. 
Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
:   Therein  gave  light,  and  flam'd  continually ; 
For  they  of  living  fire  raort  suhtiUy 
Wereinade,  and  set  in  silver  $9ckHs  bright. 

Fairy  Qjutai. 
She  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  ure, 
And  like,  a  candle  in  the  socktt 
Dissolve.  HudiirM, 

The  nightly  vir|ln  sees 
l^en  sparkling  lamps  theur  sputt'ring  light  ad- 
vance, 
And  in  the  tocitU  oily  bubbles  dance.     Drydem, 
The  stars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  sight, 
And,  shrunk  within  their  tecieU,  lost  their  light. 

DryJn. 
Two  dire  comets 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  their 

last. 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  stiits  frown.  Dryd, 
To  nurse  up  the  vital  flame  as  long  as  the 
matter  will  last,  is  not  always  good  husbandry ; 
it  is  much  better  to  cover  it  with  an  extin* 
cuisher  of  honour,  than  let  it  consume  till  it  bums 
olue,  and  lies  agonizing  within  the  socJktt,  and  at 
length  goes  out  in  no  perfume.  CoUter, 

ft.  The  receptacle  of  the  eye. 

His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  soeieis  sink; 
Bereft  <n  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink; 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man.  Dryden, 
3.  Any  hollow  that  receives  something 
inserted. 

The  t9cieit  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  fi- 
gured ;  as  in  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,  and 
sockets  of  gtUyflowers.  Bsfn, 

Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its 
ioeht.  JVitemM^ 

As  the  weight  leans  wholly  upon  the  axis,  the 
grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the 
sockets  wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some 
inaptitude  and  resistencv  to  that  rotation  of  the 
cyhnder  which  would  otneru'ise  ensue.  JVUkims, 

On  either  side  pie  head  |)roduce  an  ear. 
And  sink  a  sosket  for  the  shining  share.  Dryden* 
So'cKETCHisEL,  ».  /.    A  Stronger  8ort 
of  chisel. 

Carpenters,  for  their  rougher  work,  use  a 
stronger  sort  of  chisels,  and  distinguish  them  by 
the  name  of  soeketcbiseU ;  their  shank  made  with 
a  hoUow  toeket  a-top,  to  receive  a  strong  wooden 
sprig  made  to  fit  into  the  socket,  Moseom, 

So'CLE.  ft.  J.  twith  architects.]  A  flat 
square  member  under  the  bases  of  pe- 
destals of  stataes  and  vases :  it  serves  at 
a  foot  or  stand.  Bailey. 

So'CMAN  or  69ccager^  rt,  j.  [focarman, 
Saxon,]  A  sort  of  tenant  that  holds 
JaiwJs  and  tenements  by  soccage  tenure, 
pf  which  there  arc  three  kinds.  See 
Soccage.  C(nve/L 

So^coME.  «. /.  [In  the  old  law,  and  in 
Scotland.]  A  custom  of  tenants  obliged 
to  grind  com  at  their  lord's  mill. 

Bailey. 
Soo.  n.  i.   {joedf  Dutch.]    A  turf;   a 
clod. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow ; 
Alas  !  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now.       Swtjft. 

Here  fame  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fsocy's  feet  have  ever  trod.  Collins. 

Sod.    The  preterit  of  j^f/A^. 
Never  caldron  sod 
With  so  much  fervour,  fed  with  a)l  the  store 
That  could  enragt  it.  Cha^mun, 
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Jacob  W  pottage.  Ca^s* 

Soda'lity.  tt.  J.  [sodalitau  I^tin.]  A 
fellowship ;  a  fraternity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  mstituted  in  Spain, 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Blessed  Viron,  and  tmfti*> 
dality  established  with  large  indulgenQes. 

StUiinifeet, 

So'dden.  [part.  pass,  of  jr^ibr.]  Boiled  ; 
seethed. 

Can  sodden  water,  thenr  barley  broth, 
Decoa  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  hemt  f 

Shmkspenre. 
Sodden\iymntti\  there's  a  8tew*d  phrase  in- 
deed! Shakspoaro. 
Thou  /«^^ii-witted  lord,  thou  hast  no  more 
brain  than  I  have  in  my  elbows.         Sbahpeare. 
Try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream. 

Beteon. 
Mix  it  with  sodden  wines  and  raiuns.  Dryden. 
To  So'oER.  v. a.  [soudery  French  ;  jottde- 
reriy  Dutch.  It  is  generally  written 
solder i  from  soldare^  Italian ;  soVtdarey 
Latin.]  To  cement  with  some  metallick 
matter. 

He  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  encoo- 
rageth  him  that  smote  the  anvil,  saying,  ft  is 
ready  for  sodering.  Jsnink, 

So'der.  If.  1.   Metallick  cement. 

Still  the  difficulty  returns,  how  these  hooks 
were  made :  what  u  it  that  ^stens  this  sodtr, 
and  links  these  first  prindplea  of  bodies  into  a 
chain?  CoUur. 

SOE.  «.  /.  [saes  Scottish.]  A  large  wooden 
vessel  with  hoops»  for  holding  water ;  a 
cowl. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water ;  but 
pourbg  a  little  into  it  first,  for  one  bason-luU 
you  may  fetch  up  as  many  /•r-fulls.  Afore. 

Soe'ver.  adv.  Ijo  and  ever.]  A  word 
properly  joined  with  a  pronoun  or  ad- 
verb, as  <whosoeverf  wbaUoever,  howi9' 
ever* 

What  ereat  thing  soever  a  man  f>roposed  to 
do  in  his  life,  he  should  think  of  achievin|  it  by 
fifty.  7m///. 

What  love  soever  by  an  heir  is  ^lown. 
Or  you  could  ne'er  suspect  my  loyal  love.  Drjl. 
So'fa.  «.  J.   [I  believe  an  eastern  word.] 
A  splendid  seat  covered  with  carpets. 

The  king  leaped  off*  fix>m  the  se/a  on  which 
he  sat,  and  cried  6ut,  'T  is  my  AbdaOah ! 

Gnardian, 

Soft.  adj.  [rojrc,  Saxon  ;  saflt  Dutch.] 
I.'  Not  hard. 

Hard  and  soft  are  names  we  g^ve  things,  only 
in  relation  to  the  constitutions  of  our  own  bo- 
dies; that  being  called  hard,  which  will  pat  us 
to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  any  part  of  our  oodies ;  and  that  srf/^ 
which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
easy  touch.  Locke. 

Soma  bodies  are  hard,  and  some  s^.-  the 
hardness  is  caused  by  the  iejuneness  of  the  spirhs, 
which,  if  in  a  greater  degree,  make  nor  only 
hard,  but  fragU.  B^eon^ 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

1.  Not  rugged  ;  not  rough. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  f  a  man  clothed  m 
soft  raiment  ?  behold,  they  that  wear  s^  rai* 
ment  are  in  kings  houses.  M^thrstf. 

3.  Ductile;  not  unchangeable  of  form. 
Snirits  can  either  sex  assume ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure. 

Msltoe^ 
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4.  Facile ;  flexible ;  not  resolute ;  yield- 
iii£. 

A  few  divines  of  $0  *^  and  semle  tempers 
IS  dispoMd  ihem  to  so  sudden  acting  and  com- 

P^«V-       .  ^"i  CbarUu 

Une  king  u  too  /^^  and  easy;  another  too 

5.  Tender;  timorous. 

What  he  hath  done  famously,  he  did  it  to  that 
end ;  though  ttft  conscienced  men  can  be  con- 
tent to  say,  it  was  for  his  country.    Sbahpean, 

However  nft  within  themselves  they  are. 
To  you  they  will  be  raliant  by  despair.    Drjd, 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe ; 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  j^-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear.    Pcpe, 
i»  Mild ;  gentle  ;  kind  ;  not  severe. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's ; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine.  Shah, 

Our  tormenu  may  become  as  soft  as  now  se- 

^     vejc-  Milton, 

Yet  teft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay.        Pope, 

7.  M^-ek  ;  civil ;  complaisant. 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in 
broils. 
Hast  not  the  trfi  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 
Were  (it  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asknig  their  good  bves.  Sbakspeare. 

8.  Placid  ;  rtill ;  easy. 

On  her  toft  axle  while  she  paces  even, 
She  bears  thee  toftmrh  the  smooth  air  along. 

Milton, 

There,  soft  extended  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  higfi  porch,  Ulyjses  sleeps  prcrfound. 

f.  Etfcminate;  vitiously  nice. 
TThis  sense  is  also  mistress  of  an  art 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell; 
Though  this  dear  art  doth  little  good  impart, 
Since  they  smell  best,  that  do  of  nothing  smelL 

Davits, 

An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of 

cxiraioal  pleasures.  Broome, 

10.  Delicate  ;   elegantly  tender. 

Her  form  more  soft  and  feminine.      Mi/ton. 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild.  Miltott, 

11.  Weak  ;  simple. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of 
Adam'f,  and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him. 

Clanville, 
l».  Gentle  ;  not  loud  ;  not  rough. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Sbakspeartm 
The  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton, 

When  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 

Stft  whispers  first,  and  mournful  murmurs*  rise 

Among  the  sa^  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  ghthers  voice.  Dry  den. 

Soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son, 
His  head  Veclin'd,  young  Ithacus  begun.    Pope. 
15.   Smooth  ;   flowing  5    not  irehemcnt ; 
not  rapid. 
The  solemn  nightingale  tun*d  hpr  soft  lays. 

Milton, 
Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  of- 
fence, 
When  smooth  description  held  the  place   of 
sense?  Poje, 

Hark !  the  numbers  soft  and  dear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope, 

14- '  Not  forcible ;  not  violent. 

Sleep  falls  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  Mit. 
15.  Mi!d;  not  c^lr.ring. 

/The  sun  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
wouds,  wait  them  appear  like  fine  down  or 
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wool,  and  made  the  softest  sweetest  lights  irai- 

ginable.  Bro%un, 

Soft,  interj.  Hold;  stop;  not  so  fast. 

But  softt  I  pray  you ;  did  king  Richard  then 

Proclaim  my  brother  .'  Shakipeare, 

Oh !  come  in,  iEmilia; 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw.  Shah. 

But  soft^  my  muse ;  the  world  is  wide. 
And  all  at  once  was  not  dcscry'd.         SHckling. 

ToSo'fTEN.  v./T.  [from  jqft.'] 

I.  To  make  soft ;  to  make  less  hard. 

Bodies,  into  which  the  water  will  enter,  long 
seething  will  rather  sofien  than  indurate.  Bacon, 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame. 
And  sounding  hammers  break  its  barbed  frame. 

a.  To  mtenerate ;  to  make  less  fierce  or 
obstinate  ;  to  mollify. 
I  will  soften  stony  hearts.  Mi/tcn, 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal 
them,  or  soften  them  by  their  representation. 

T         11  ^.    ^      ,  Addison. 

\  wquld  correct  the  harsli  expressions  of  one 
party,  by  softening  and  reconciling  methods. 

3.  To  make  easy  ;  to  compose ;  to  make 
placid ;  to  mitigate;  to  palliate  j  to  alle- 
viate. 

Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire: 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  Irtend,  and  wife, 

Pt^» 
Musick  the  fiercest  grieft  can  charm ; 
Musick  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please.       Pope. 

4.  To  make  less  harsh^  less  vehement,  less 
violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  sofUn'd  all  he 

5.  To  make  less  glarmg. 

6.  To  make  tender  j  to  enervate. 

To  So'f  TEN.  T.  n, 

I.  To  grow  less  hard. 

Many  bodies,  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  softens 
as  iron  in  the  forge.  Baton. 

1.  To  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obsti- 
nate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  Ails.        Sbahpeare. 
So'PTLY.  adv,  [from  jo/3r.] 
I.  Without  hardness. 
1.  Not  violently  ;  not  forcibly. 

Solid  bodies,  if  very  softli  percussed,  give  no 
sound;  as  when  a  man  treaaedi  very /o/)^ upon 
boards.  Baeon. 

3.  Not  loudly. 

Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  and  went  softly.  1  Ki/i. 
In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town, 
And  to  the  general's  tent  du'ect  your  steps.  Dryd* 
4-  Gently;  placidly. 

Death  will  dismiss  me. 
And  lay  me  softly  in  my  native  dust> 
To  pay  the  forfeit  of  ill-manag*(Ltruk.  Dryden, 
She  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  hisEead, 
And  softly  lays  hhn  on  a  now'ry  bed. '    Dryden. 
5.  Mildly ;  tenderly. 

The  king  roust  di*  \ 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  5oul, 
Yet  he  must  die,  thai  I  may  make  you  great. 

Dryden, 
So'PTNER.  n,  s.  [from  sofl.'\ 
I .  That  which  makes  soft. 
%,  One  who  palliates. 

Those /^/c/irri  and  cxpcdlent-mongenshok^ 
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their  heads  ;o  ftrongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 
pockets  jingle.  StPtfi, 

Sc/FTNEss.  n.  J.  [from  joft.] 
I.  Tlic  quality  of  being  soft;  quality  con- 
trary to  hardness. 

Scftjtest  Cometh  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
spirits,  which  ever  induce  yielding  and  cession ; 
and  by  the  more  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible 
parts,  which  thereby  are  more  sliding  and  fol- 
lowing ;bas  in  gold.  Baeom, 
a.  Mi'dness ;  kindness. 

A  wise  man,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  ex* 
jtressing  any  evil  actions,  should  do  it  by  a  word 
that  has  a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or  t^ftmetsi 
or  a  word  that  carries  in  it  rebuke  and  severity. 

Watts. 

3.  Civility ;  gentleness. 

They  turn  the  softnets  of  the  tongue  into  the 
hardness  of  the  ^eetn.  Holyday, 

Improve  these  vinues,  with  a  tcfituu  of  man- 
ners, and  a  sweetness  of  conversaoon.    Drydtn, 

4.  Effeminaey ;  vitious  delicacy. 

80  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our 
lives,  all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  fftnai^  and 
eflTeminacy,  are  prevented;  and  there  is  but 
little  room  for  temptation.  TaklT, 

He  was  not  delignted  with  the  scftneises  of  the 
court.  Clarendit^ 

5.  Timorousness ;  pusillanimity. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or 
s^hifu  i  for  he  was  valiant  and  active.     Bacon, 

Saving  a  man*s  self,  or  suffering,  if  with  rea- 
son, is  virtue:  if  without  it,  is  iojtntss  or  obsti- 
nacy. Crcjo, 

6.  Quality  contrary  to  harshness. 
lojinfss  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  the  exility 

of  sounds.  BacoM. 

7.  Facility  ;  gentleness  j    candour;  easi- 
ness to  be  affected. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  tofitusi  of 
spirit  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  world, 
tnat  they,  whose  words  were  even  as  oracles 
amongst  men,  seemed  evermore  loth  to  give 
sentence  against  any  thing  publickly  received  in 
the  church  of  God.  Hooter* 

S.  Contrariety  to  energetick  vehemence. 
"Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please 
With  strength  and  toftnus^  energy  and  ease  ? 

Harte, 
9.  Mildness;  meekness. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  ioftness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Mtlt* 

Her  stubborn  look^ 
This  sojineu  from  thy  finger  took.         Waller » 

SoHO.  interj.    A  form  of  calling  from  a 

distant  place. 
'to  Soil.  v.  a.  [nliant  Saxon  ;  jo^/myX>ld 

German;  soulllery  French.] 
X.  To  foul ;  to  dirt ;  to  pollute ;  to  stain ; 
to  sully. 

A  silly  m^n  in  simple  weeds  forlorn, 
And  soird  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Although  some  hereticks  have  abused  this 

text,  yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  m  passage.  Ba^m. 

Ml  soil 
Myself  with  sin,  I  then  but  vainly  toil.  Sandys, 

I  would  not  soil  these  put  e  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

Mil/on. 
Bad  fr^tit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 
Whid)  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  fnith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  ici/Vand  stain*d. 

Milton, 
One)  who  cou'd  n't  for  a  tas^e  o*  th*  flcsk 
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Licks  the  s^Fd  earth. 

While  reeking  with  a  mangled  Ombit's  Uood« 

Tate, 

If  the  eye-glass  be  tincted  feintly  with  th* 
smoke  of  a  lamp  or  torch,  to  obscure  the  U^ 
of  the  star,  the  fainter  light  in  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  star  ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the 
sur,  if  the  glass  be  sufficiently  soiled  with  smoke, 
appears  something  more  like  a  madiematical 
pomt.  Nruftm* 

An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sow^t  to  soil. 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil. 

1.  Todyng;  to  manure. 

Men  now  present,  just  as  they  tml  thor 
ground,not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  th^  ther 
expect  a  crop.  SosttL 

3.  To  soil  a  horse ;  to  purge  him  by  giv- 
ing  him  grass  in  the  spring.    It  is  ii^ 
Sbakspeareto  %\mX.  IsaoulUr^Vrmch,'] 
Tht  soiledhont,  Sbahpearti 

Soil.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  Dirt ;  spot ;  pollution ;  foulness. 
By  mdirect  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  rny  head :    '    " 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.  Sbahpemre, 

That  would  be  a  great  soil  in  the  new  gloss  oC 
your  marriage.  ^  Shah/teare, 

Vexed  I  am  with  passions. 
Which  give  some  «m/ perhaps  to  my  behaviour. 

Sltahfeare, 

A  lady's  honour  must  be  touch*d, 

Which,nice  as  ermines,  willnotbearai«K/l  Dryd, 

%.  [jo/»  French ;  joluntf  Latin.]  Ground  ; 

earth)  considered  with  relation  to  its 

vegetative  qualities. 

Judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  thtsoU 
whereupon  they  run.  Bmcon, 

Her  spots  thou  see*st 
As  douds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  pro- 
duce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil,  Milton. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  b  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ioily  to  produce  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniencies  of  life ;  not  only  for  the 
inhabitants,  but  for  exportation.  Swft, 

3.  Land;  country. 
Dorset,  that  with  fearful  soul 

Leads  discoutented  steps  in  foreign  soiif 

This  fair  alliance  shall  call  home 

To  high  promotions.  Shahfeare, 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  1  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil/  these  happy  walks  and  diades. 
Fit  haunts  of  gods.  Miltosu 

4.  Dung ;  compost. 

The  tiaven  has  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  throwu  mto  it ;  for 
all  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  bKcen  left 
there  insensibly  by  the  sea.  AdSsom, 

Improve  land  by  dung,  and  other -sort  of  soils, 
Mortimer, 

Soi'iiNESS.  17./.  [ftt>m/w7.]  Stain;  foul- 
ness. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and ' 
tin,  whether  it  yieki  no  soiltsiess  more  than  nlver. 

Bofso. 
Soi^LURB.  n.  s,  [from  joi/.]  Stain ;  poila« 
tion. 

He  nnerits  well  to  have  her. 

Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  stnlnre,   Shaktf^ 

To  So'jouRN.  V.  n,  \sejourneri  Frencli  ; 

seggiomare^    Italian.]      To  dwell  any 

iv^cre  for  a  time;  to  live  as  not  at 
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Borne ;  to  inbabit  at  not  in  a  settled  ha* 
bitation.    Almost  out  of  use. 

If,  tfll  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return,  and  Mjwum  with  my  sister, 
pismiiang  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me« 
^>  Shaksfeart* 

Th*  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sy^unCd  at  inv  Other's. 

Sbmkspgare* 

How  comet  it  he  is  to  syttirm  with  you  f  how 

creeps  acquaintance  f  Simhfitarf, 

Heredwells  he ;  though  he  j^rn  every  where 

hprogress,  yet  his  standing  House  is  here. 

Dmme, 

The  s^mtmimg  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 

was  four  hundred  and  thirty  vears.        Etndus, 

The  soldiers  first  assemblea  at  Newcastle,  vid 

there  sMwrntd  three  days.  Haywa^i* 

To  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes  invited.  ^  MUtmu 

He  who  j0f0urtu  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  abroad  to  the  state  of  things  at 
home.  AtUrbury . 

So'jouRN.  n.  /.  isejouTi  French }  from 
the  verb.]  A  temporaiy  residence ;  a 
casual  and  no  settled  habitation.  This 
word  was  anciently  accented  on  the  last 
syllable :  MUun  accents  it  indifllercntly. 

The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy, 
Long  in^  our  court  hare  made  their  am  rous 
tojmtrm*  Sbahftare, 

Thee  I  revisit  now, 
£snp'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  longdetain'd 
1b  tlut  obscure  sojourm,  Miitott. 

Scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  once  a-year  Jerusalem,  few  days 
Short  i^MTTJt.  MUtii. 

So^jouRNBR.  «.  /.  [from  iojoumJ\  A 
temporary  dweller. 

We  are  strangers  and  fofttrner/,  u  were  all 
for  iathers:  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow. 
1   Cbrom'Klet. 
Wares  o'erthrew 
Bttsiris,  and  liis  Memphnn  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  haued  they  pursu'd 
Tbei^mmw^i  of  Goshen.  Milton, 

Mot  fat  a  might,  or  quick  revolving  year; 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner.      Dry  den, 
ToSo'lace.  n),  a,  {toUuur^  old  French; 
tolascxarei  Italian  s  solatlttmy  Latin.]  To 
comfort ;  to  cheer ;  to  amuse. 
We  wiB    with  some  strange  pastime  solace 
them.  ^  Sbakspioro, 

The  birds  with  song 
Si/^Vthe  woods.  Milton, 

To  So'lace.  v.  n.  To  take  comfort ;  to 
be  recreated.    Obsolete. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thmg  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Sbaispeare* 
Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  uckly  land  might  solate  as  before.  Sbethp, 
So'lace.  n.  j.  [jd/a/iVww, Latin.]  Comfort; 
pleasure ;  alleviation  ;  that  which  gives 
comfort  or  pleasure ;  recreation ;  amuse- 
ment. 

Therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fiiir. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone ; 

Somettmes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air,. 
Sometsroea  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath 
was  gone.  Spenser, 

If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  right,  al- 
^ugh  they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  tnem 
this  their  sUaee:  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of 
ours  to  be  i4  every  such  thing  their  tormentors. 

/fsficr* 
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Give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would  solace^  and  my  age  would  ease. 

Sbakspemrt„ 

Great  joy  he  promised  tohis  thoughts,and  qe«f 

Sdaee  in  her  return.  MtUm* 

If  I  would  delijght  my  private  hours 
With  musick  or  with  poem,  where  so  aooai 
As  in  our  nttbe  language  can  I  find 

Though  Mght  be  lost^ 
Life  yet  hath  many  solates^  enjoy*d 
Where  other  senses  want  npt  their  de%htv 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestick  ease. 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  wMc^ 
£ye*sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad.      AClitm^ 
.    Through  waters  and  through  flames  I 'Ufo^ 
Sufif^rer  and  solace  of  thy  woe.  iVasr. 

Sola'nder.  tt,  J,  liot^fidres,  French.) 
A  disease  in  horses.  Dkt^ 

So'l  A  R ,    I  a4;,  [jolairCf  French  ;  Solaris^ 
So^LARY.  $     Latin.] 
I.  Being  of  the  sun. 

The  corpuscles  that  make  vp  the  beams  cf 
light  be  soUry  effluriums,  or  minute  particlai  «C 
some  ethereal  substance,  thrusting  on  one  an- 
other from  the  lucid  body.  BejjUm 

Instead  of  golden  trusts, 
Bt  genial  show*rs  and  tolmr  heat  supply^ 
UnsuSerable  winter  had  defac*d 
Earth's  blooming  charms*  and  made  a  borrai 
waste.  Bhfkmmu 

0.  Belonging  to  the  sun. 

They  denominate  some  herbs  solars  and  soma 

lunar.  Jlwas* 

Scripture  hath  been  punctual  in  other  record^ 

concerning  sJury  miracles.  Bramm*- 

3.  Bom  under  or  in  the  predominant  Ib« 
fluence  of  the  tun. 

The  cock  was  pleas*d  Co  hear  Um  tfdk  m 
fair. 
And  proud  besde,  as  solar  people  are.    BryiHu 

4.  Measured  by  the  sun. 

The  rule  to  and  the  moon's  age,  on  anv  daf 
of  any  solar  month,  cannot  shew,  precisely  as 
exact  account  of  the  moon,  because  of  the  ine* 

auality  of  the  motions  of  the  sJin  and  moon,  ant 
le  number  of  days  of  the  solar  months.  Holder* 
Sold.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  o/i selL 
Sold,  n.s,  [JoutdfCf  old  Fr.     Trevoux,^ 
Military  pay  ;  warlike  entertainment. 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertain, 
And  number 'd  be  'moi^gst  knighu  of  maiden- 
head, 
Great  guerdon.  Well  I  wot,  shoold  joa  co* 


And  in  her  fiivour  high  be  reckoned.  Fairy  Qu^ 
So^LOAN.  n,  J.   [for  ju/ioft,}    The  cm-' 
perour  of  the  Turks. 
They  at  the  soldkn'$  chair  dtfied  the  beat. 

Milm. 

So'LDANEL.  «./.  IjoUanel/Of  Latin.]    A 

plant.  Miller^ 

To  SCXLDER.  v.  a.  {joudret  Fr.  joldatt, 
Italian ;  sottdare^  Latin.]  See  Soder. 

1.  To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  or 
metallick  cement. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water, 
and  soldered  up,  has,  upon  {pressing  the  sphere 
with  great  force,  let  the  water  scineese  through 
it,  and  stand  all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of 
small  drops  like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cnck*. 
ing  the  body  of  the  gold.  Ntvotom 

%„  To  mend ;  to  unite  any  thing  broken. 
It  booteth  them  not  thus  to  solder  up  a  brokeil 
cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  win 
^  asunder.  Hookr^ 
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Wan  'twixryou  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain 

men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Sbaksftare* 

Thou  visible  god. 
That  tolTrest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !  Sbahpeart^ 

Learned  he  was  in  medVnal  lore ; 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore 
Keplete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
Thia  wounds  nine  mites  point-blank  would  seUer* 

Jiwiibras, 
The  naked  cynick*sjar  ne'er  flames;  if  broken, 
n*is  quickly  ioldtrdy  or  a  new  bespoken.  Dwyd. 
At  the  Restoration  the  presbyterians,  and 
other  sects,  did  all  unite  and  *oUcr  up  tlicir  se- 
veral scheme^  to  join  against  the  church.  Srvf/t, 
SCloe'r.V.  s.  [ttom  the  verb.]  Mctallick 
cement.    A  metallick  body  that  will 
melt  with  less  heat  than  the  body  to  be 
soWcred. 

Goldsmiths  say,  the  coarsest  stuff* 
IKTili  serve  for  *Mr  well  enough.  Sivifi. 

%o^L  D  E  R  E  R .  fz.  J.  [from  solder ^1  One  that 

solders  or  mends, 
SOXDIER.  n.  j.  [soldaU  Fr.  from  ioUda- 
ritUf  kow  Lat.  oi  iolidtUf  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney^ the  pay  of  a  soldier;  iouldeey  Fr.] 
t.  A  fighting  man;  a  warriour.  Originally 
one  \vho  served  for  pay. 
Your  sister  ij  the  better  soldier,    Sbakspeart. 
Good  Stward, 
-  An  plder  and  4  better  soldier  none.  Sbakspeare, 
A  toidier 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  a  pavd, 
Jealous  in  hoiiour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel* 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
£v'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sbahfeare, 

A  hateful  service,  that  dissolved  the  knees 
Of  many  a  soldier.  Cbajtman, 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king : 
If  I  have  wrong*d  thoe,  charge  me  face  to  face ; 
1  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier,       Drjdtn, 
s.  It  is  generally  used  of  the  common  men> 
IS  distinct  from  the  commanders. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  c*ne  to 
be  s  capuin,  should  have  been  a  soldier,  Spenser, 
So'LDi£RLiK£.)  adj.  [joldier  and  like. ] 
So'ldierly.     S    Martial;  warhke;  mi- 
litary ;  becoming  a  soldier. 

Although  at  the  first  diey  had  fought  with 
beastly  fury  rather  than  any  soldierly  discipline, 
•ractice  had  now  mode  them  comparable  to  the 

best.  Sidney, 

1  win  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  oc 

a  soidierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  good  command. 

Sbakspeart, 
They,  according  to  a  soldierly  custom,  in  cases 
of  extremity,  by  mterchange  of  a  kiss  by  every 
of  them  upon  tne  swords  of  others,  sealed  a  re« 
solution  to  maintain  the  place.  Haytvard. 

Enemies  as  well  as  friends  confessed,  that  it 
was  as  soldiivly  an  action  as  had  been  performed 
en  either  side.  Clarendon. 

go'LDifcRSHiP.  n.  s,  [from  soldier.']  Mili- 
tary character ;  martial  Qualities ;  be- 
haviour becoming  a  solcficr  ;  martial 
skill. 

Thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldier  ship:  he  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  ume,  and  was 
Dificipled  of  the  bravest.  Sbskspeare, 

By  sea  you  throw  aWay 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  nave  by  land, 
Di&iract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Sbakspeart, 
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So'LDlERY.  n,  s.  [from  soldier.^ 
I.  Body  of  military  men ;  soldiers  col* 
lectively. 

The  Memphian  soldiery^ 
That  swellM  the  Erythrean  wave,  when  wall'd. 
The  unfroze  waters  marveUously  sbood,  Fbilips. 
I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  apd 
contempt  of  learning,  without  allowing  excep- 
tions. Swifi, 
%.  Soldiership ;  military  service. 

OflTering  him,  if  he  would  exercise  his  courage 
in  soldiery  f  he  would  commit  some  charge  unco 
him  under  his  lieutenant  Philanax.         Sidney, 
Sole,  n,  s.  [jolumf  Latin.] 
I.  The  bottom  of  the  foot. 

I  win  only  be  bold  with  Benedict  for  his  coii- 

pany ;  for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 

of  his  foot  he  is  all  mirth.  Sbakspeare, 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet :  the 

cause  is,  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there. 

£acoH^ 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with 

the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach;  as  going 

wetshod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  aiffecteth  both. 

BacoM^ 
Suqh  resting  found  the  sole  of  unUest  feet. 

^lUon, 

In  the  make  of  the  earners  foot,  the  sole  is  flat 

and  broad,  being  very  fleshy,  and  covered  01^ 

with  a  tiiick,  soft,  and  somewhat  callous  skin,  nt 

to  travel  in  sandy  places.  Jiay^ 

%,  The  foot. 

To  redeem  thy  woful  parent's  head 
From  tyrant's  raw  and  ever-dying  dread. 
Hast  wander*d  through  the  world  now  k)Og  a 

day. 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  10  lead.  F.Qt/ten^ 

3.  {joleof  Lat.]  The  bottom  of  the  shoe. 

Nay,  gentle  Komeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 
— ^Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancmg  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles,  Sbakspeare, 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
—Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoes.  Sbakspe^e, 

The  caltga  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  ve^-y 
ihick  sole,  tied  above  the  imt^p  with  leather 
thongs.  ArbutbMt, 

4.  'the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground. 

The  strikerblock  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  having  its  sole  made  exacdy  flat  and 
straight,  and  is  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short 
joint.  MoxoM^ 

Elm  is  proper  for  mills,  S0U4  of  wheels,  and 
pipes.  Mortimr. 

5 .  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

Of  flat  fish,  rays,  thombacks,  soUe,  and  flowks. 

Carew, 

To  Sole.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fur* 
nish  with  soles :  as>  ta  jo/e  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

His  feet  were  io^  with  a  treble  tuA  of  a  dost 
diort  uwncy  do\»'n.  Grew, 

SOLE.  adj.  [sol,  old  Fr.  jolus,  Lat.] 
I.  Singrlc  v  only. 

Take  not  upon  thee  to  be  judge  akme :  diert 
•  is  no  ^tf/r  judge  but  only  one :  say  not  to  others. 
Receive  my  sentence,  when  their  authority  is 
above  thine.  Hooker. 

Orpheus  everywhere  expressed  theinfbiteand 
sole  power  of  one  God,  though  he  used  the  name 
of  Jupiter.  Jialeigh, 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 

Tb*  infernal  pow'rs.  Mihoa, 

A  raf  tling  tempest  through  the  branches  went. 

That  stripp'd  th^m  bare,  uid  one  m/^  way  they 

rent.  Jjrydem 
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He,  M&  in  jpower,  at  the  beginning  said. 
Let  sea,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  heav'n,  be  made; 
Audit  was  so :  and,  when  he  shall  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again. 
And  they  shall  be  no  mere.  Pritr. 

4.  [In  law.]  Not  married. 

^  Some  odiers  are  such  as  a  man  ^annot  make 
his  wife,  though  he  himself  be  soit  and  unmar- 
n«J.  Aytijfe. 

So'lecism.  h,  J.  [ff»x«ix«r/jwf.]  Unfitness 
of  one  word  to  another;  impropriety  in 
langoage.  ^  barbarism  may  l^  in  one 
word)  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. 

There  is  scarce  a  sotteum  in  writing  which 
the  best  author  u  not  guilty  of,  if  we  be  at 
liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manu- 
«aipt.  jidtfij»a, 

^  So'lely.  adv.  [from  joh.'}  Singly  ;  only. 
You  knew  my  fiithcr  well,  and  in  htm  me. 
Left  /«^  heir  to  all  his  lands.         Sbahftare. 

This  night's  great  busmess 
Shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  nUh  sovereign  sway  and  masterdora.  Sbak, 
That  tne  intemperate  heat  of  the  clime  solely 
•ccasioDs  this  complexion,  experience  admits  not. 

Brown, 

This  truth  a  pointed  chiefly,  if  not  fUly,  up- 

«a  nnners  of  the  first  rate,  who  have  cast  off*  all 

fC|ard  for  piety.  Atterbury, 

They  all  chose  rather  to  rest  the  cause  toUly 

to  logical  dispuution,  than  upon  the  testimonies 

of  the  ancients.  IVaSerUtul, 

SOXEMN.  adj.  [solemnel^  French ;  jo/em" 

nuy  Latin.] 
I.  Anniversary;  observed  once  a  year  with 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  iR^orship  t)f  this  image  was  advanced,  and 
a  «W!raM  supplication  observed  every  year. 

StiUiHgJlea, 
•.  Religiously  grave ;  awful. 

His  mriy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd.  Milt, 
3.  Forma.1 ;  ritual ;  religiously  regular. 
The  necesnry  business  of  a  man  s  calling, 
with  some,^  will  not  afibrd  much  time  for  set  and 
mAmm  prayer.  Jhtty  of  Man, 

4«  Striking  with  seriousness ;  sober;  seri- 
ous. 

Then  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call. 

But  no  one  care  to  answer  to  his  cry ; 

There  reign'd  a  soiemn  silence  over  all.  F,Quee». 

To  'swage  with  sUesnn    touches    troubled 

thougbtSt  Milun. 

Nor  then  the  s§lewm  nightingale  ceas*d  wnrb- 

ling.  MUton, 

5.  Grave  ;  alTectedly  sei-ious. 

When  Steele  reflects  upon  the  many  solemn 
strong  barriers  to  our  succession  of  laws  and 
cttths,  he  thinks  aU  fear  vanishetu:  so  do  I,  pro- 
vided the  epithet  solemn  goes  for  nothing ;  be- 
cause, though  I  have  heard  of  a  solemn  day,  and 
a  solemn  coxcomb,  yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  of 
a  solema  barrier.  Swlfl, 

So'lemness.  )  n.  j.  [soiemnite,  Fr.  from 
Sol  e'm  n  I  t  Y.  3      jolemn.  ] 
|.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed. 
Were  these  annual  solemnities  only  practised  in 
the  church  ?  Nelson, 

'  Though  the  days  of  eolemnity,  which  are  but 
few,  must  quickly  finish  that  outward  exercise 
of  devotion  which  appertains  to  such  times;  yet 
they  increase  Hien's  mward  dispositions  to  virtue 
for  the  present,  and,  by  their  frequent  returns, 
bring  the  same  at  length  to  perfection.   Nelson. 

Great  yitt  ;he  cause;  our  old  solemnities 
Fitom  iioJ)linil  xeal  or  fond  tradition  rise ; 
*  But,  savM  from  death,  our  Argtv^s  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.  >0^ 
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3.  Rel2gfou8  ceremony. 

3.  Awful  ceremony  or  procession.  * 

The  lady  Constancei 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  repair 
To  our  solemnity,  Sbaksptan^ 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
OioMX  soUmnities,  Sbaispean^ 

There  may  be  greater  danger  in  using  such 
compositions  in  churches,  at  arraignments,  playS|| 
and  solemnities,  Bacoiu 

What  (un*ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
'UHien  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad  it* 
lemnityl  Dryden^ 

Though  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last 
judgment  may  bear  sorfie  resemblance  to  those 
we  are  acquainted  irith  here,  yet  the  rule  of 
proceeding  shall  be  very  di^rent.     Atterbttry, 

4.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 

With  much  more  skilful  crueky,  and  horrible 
solemnity  f  he  caused  each  thing  to  be  prepared 
for  his  triumph  of  tyranny.  oidneym . 

5.  Gravity ;  steady  seriousness. 

The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
shews  itself  in  the  soUmnity  vf  their  Lingiiage. 

S/ect4ftw^ 

6.  Awful  grandeur;  grave  stateliness ;  so- 
ber dimity. 

A  dihgent  decency  wu  in  Polydetus,  abov* 
others ;  to  whom  though  the  highest  praise  be 
attributed  by  the  mos:,  yet  some  think  he 
wanted  solemness,  iVottoMm 

7.  Affected  gravity. 

Pr'ythee,  Virgilia,   turn  thy  solmmw  oot 
o*  door. 
And  go  along  with  us.  Sbahfie&r^ 

Be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot. 
Solemnity  *s  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Towmm 

I'his  speech  ended  with  a  solemnity  of  accent. 
Petniale  QftixotCi. 

Solemniza'tion.  »./.[from  jolemmzti 
The  act  of  solemnizing ;  celebration. 

Soon  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of 
Bretagne,  with  whom  ht  received  the  dutcfaj 
of  Breugne.  Batmu 

To  S  o'l  E  M  N 1 2  E .  v.  fl.  Isolemniur,  French  5 

from  solemn.'] 
I.  To  dignify  by  particular  formalities ;  to 
celebrate. 

Doribus  in  a  great  battle  wu  deprived  of  life; 

his  obsequies  being  no  more  sotcmni%ed  by  the 

tears  of  his  partakers  than  the  blood  of  his  eno* 

mies.  Sidney. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  in  one  place,  and 

marriage  solemnized  in  another.  Hookrr, 

I'hen  'gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  paru  With 

wine. 

And  made  great  feast  to  tolemnixe  that  day. 

_^  Fairy  buoen. 

The  mulutude  of  the  celestial  host  were  hear^ 

to  solemnize  his  miraculous  birth.  Boyle, 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.  Milt, 
%.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 
What  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celd>rate 
their  feast  of  dedication,  is  never  spoken  of  in 
the  law,  yet  tolemnixed  tvta  by  our  Saviour  him- 
^^('  Hooker. 

So'lemnly.  adv.  [from  solemn.'] 
I-  With  annual  religious  ceremonies, 
a.  With  formal  gravity  and  stateliness; 
with  affected  gravity. 

There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency, 
that  do  nothing  or  litde  ytry  solemnly.     BaeoM, 

The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law. 
In  corners,  with  selected  friendS}  withdraw; 
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There  in  deaf  mtinnurff  iokmnly  art  wise, 
'Mn^bp'rins  like  winds  ere  humcanes  arise. 

3.  With  formal  state.. 

Liet  him  land» 
And  soiemmlp  tee  him  set  on  to  London.  Sbak** 

4.  With  rebgious  seriousness. 

To  demofistrate  how  much  men  are  blinded 

\j  their  own  partiality*  I  do  t^le^mh  assure  the 

Teadert  that  hf  b  the  only  person  tod  whoco  I 

over  heard  that  objectioli.  Swift, 

7b  SOLrCIT.  V.  a.  IfHtiUh  Latin.] 

|.  To  importune ;  to  entreat. 

If  you  DCthink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
UnreconcilM  as  yet  to  heav*n  and  grace, 
SoUdi  for  it  straight.  S^kspMr^, 

We  heartily  moHcU 
Tour  gracious  self  to  take  on  jou  the  charge 
And  kmgly  govemmtnt  of  this  your  land.i&'^di. 

How  he  sdidts  heav'n 
Himselfbest  knows ;  but  strangely  visited  people. 
The  mere  despair  of  surcery,  he  cures.  Sbahf. 

Dki  I  request  thee.  Maker !  from  my  clay 
Tb  mold  me  man  ?  Did  I  se/Uit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Mikti, 

The  guardian  or  mv  faith  so  false  did  prove. 
As  to  mieit  me  with  lawleu  love.         Z>rytUti^ 

5.  To  call  to  action  ;  to  summon ;  to 
awake ;  to  excite. 

This  supernatural  sdUHimg 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.  Sh^Mspmfi. 

S^cH  Henry  with  her  wond'roos  praise } 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 
Her  nat'ral  graces,  that  extinguish  art.  Shakt^ 

That  fruit  solU'Ued  her  longing  eye.    Mi/ten. 

Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the 
Blind.  Luit€. 

He  is  s9liciteJ  by  popubr  custom  to  indulge 
himself  in  forbidden  liberties.  Jiogcrs, 

J.  To  implore ;  to  ask. 

With  that  she  wept  aeain  \  till  he  again  #•- 
lUHiMi  the  conclusion  of  her  storv,  I'hen  must 
you,  ^  she,  know  the  story  of  Amphialus  ? 

Sidney, 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  try  to  obtain. 

I  view  my  crime,  but  jtindle  at  the  view ; 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new.        Fofi* 
u  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet.    A  latinism. 
Sdkit  not  thy  thoughts  with  mauers  hid. 

Milton, 
I  find  your  love,  and  would  reward  it  too ; 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast.  Lijd, 
Solicit a'tion.  n.  /.[from  solicit,'] 
I.  Importunity ;  act  of  importuning. 
I  can  produce  a  man 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations^  and  at  length 
AU  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  heU. 

Mikon. 
3,  Invitation ;  excitement. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things, 
which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses, 
draw  the  mind  constantly  to  them.  Locko, 

SoLi'ciTOK. «./.  [from  io//ri/.] 
X.  One  who  petitions  for  another. 
BemciTy,Cassb; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away.  Sbahpean, 

Honest  minds  will  connder  povertv  as  a  re- 
commendation in  the  person  who  applies  him* 
self  to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalfl  Addison, 
%,  One  who  does  in  Chancery  the  business 
which  is  done  by  attorneys  in  other 

courts.  ^     /. .  1 

For  the  king's  atioroey  and  toltctlf  gisnenl} 
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their  contmual  use  &r  the  king's  service  remiiren 
men  every  way  fit.  Bacon, 

SOLl'CITOUS.  adj.  isolUUust  Latin.] 
Anxious ;  careful ;  concerned.  It  has 
commonly  ^bota  befcme  that  which 
causes  anxiety ;  sometimes  jjbr  or  of. 
For  is  proper  before  something  to  be 
obtained. 

Our  hearts  are  pure,  when  we  are  not  WZn^Mir 
of  the  opinion  and  censures  of  men,  but  only 
Oiat  we  do  our  duty.  Toy/or, 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be 
not  solicitous  for  the  ^ture.  Taylor^ 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upoa  Mer 
things,  and  not  enough  solkitom  to  fisish  tho 
fortifications.  Clmrmdom, 

In  t>roviding  money  for  disbanding  the  ermiesi, 
upon  which  they  were  marvellously  solicUoms^ 
there  aroce  a  question.  Oarendom, 

They  who  were  in  truth  xeaknis  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  laws,  were  solicitom  to  preserve 
the  lung's  honour  from  any  indignity,  and  his 
reeal  power  Iroro  violation.  CUremdom, 

Laud  attended  on  his  majesty,  which  he  would 
have  been  excused  from,  if  that  design  had  not 
been  in  view,  to  accomplish  which  he  was  soli' 
fitomsjor  his  advice.  Ckrendom, 

There  kept  their  watch  the  lfegioiis,whiU  the 
grana 
In  CQuiKil  sat,  solicitotu  what  chance 
Miffht  intercept  their  emperour  sent.    MUltn^ 

without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solic/tons  and  blank,  he  thus  began*        AfiMom» 

No  man  is  solicitom  about  the  event  of  that 
which  he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  <A,   Soidb^ 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fbrtune» 
the  efifea  of  your  nobleness ;  but  ^ou  have  been 
solicitous  of  toy  reputation,  which  is  that  of  yooi^ 
kindness.  Jhjden^ 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  noy 
Consultt  the  sage  Tiresias.  Adduomm 

How  lawful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  care  of  a 
fiimily !  And  yet  how  certainly  are  many  people 
rendered  incapable  of  all  virtue,  by  a  worlely 
solicitous  temper !  Law, 

SoLi'ciTOvsLT.  adv,  [from  jolkitotu.'} 
Anxiously ;  carefully. 

The  medical  art  being  conversant  about  th« 

health  and  life  of  man,  doctrinal  errours  in  it 

are  to  be  solicitously  avoided.  Boy/a, 

He  would  surely  have  as  solicitotuh  promoted 

their  learning,  as  ever  he  obstructeo  it. 

^DocaysfFUty. 

801.1'ciTUDE.  n,  s,  Ijo/icitudo,  Latin.} 
Anxiety ;  carefulness. 

In  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold  the  maoy 
cares  and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their 
sJicitude  and  outward  shews,  and  publick  osteo* 
tion,  their  pride,  and  vanities.  JUiti^, 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with 
the  same  solicitude,  and  real  care,  as  they  do  for 
this  Ufe,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven.  'tilUtsosu 

They  are  to  be  known  by  a  wonderful  ioiicim 
fari^  for  the  reputation  of  their  friends.  Tatier. 

SoLi'ciTREss. If./,  [feminine of /o/rrsTtfr.] 
A  woman  who  petitions  for  another. 

I  had  the  most  earnest  solseitrest,  as  well  at 
the  fairest;  and  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my 
lady  Hyde.  Drydtn. 

SCLID.  adj,  isoftdtu,  Lat.  soiidtt  Fr.] 
t.  Not  liquid  (  not  fluid. 

Land  that  ever  bum'd 
With  solidi  as  the  lake  with  liquid  ttxt,  Mikm* 

%,  Not  hollow  I  full  of  matter;  compact  f 
dense. 
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_Tto  uff  things  extend  themselretfn  plate, 
Thcogs  stiiJ  uke  up  little  space.  Crtvity. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  rtsound^ 
And  cnunpling  fecc  that  shake  the  *»iid  e 


3*  Hairinjr  all  the  geometrical  dimenaions. 

In  a  m/V  foot  are  1193i  jt/j^iaches,  weigfabs 

'76  pound  of  rain  water.  jfrMimot* 

4.  Strong ;  firm. 

The  duke's  new  pabce  is  a  noUe  pile,  built 
after  this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  very 
nfii/andma|estick.  Addhoiu 

5.  Sound  ;  not  weakly. 

If  peraoBs  devote  themselves  to  science,  diey 
shfiuU  be  well  assured  oiztolidzxtA  txxaog  con- 
stitution of  body,  to  bear  the  fiiti^e.       tVatU. 
•.  Real ;  not  empty  ;  true ;  not  falla- 
cious. 

This  might  satisfy  sober  and  wise  men,  not 
With  soft  and  specious  words,  but  with  pregnant 
and /Wn/ reasons.  King  CbarUs, 

Either  not  define  at  all,  or  seek  out  other 
wBder  methods,  and  more  catholick  grounds  of 
defining.  Hammtrnd, 

The  eerdi  may  h£*diJgood  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun.  JMUIom, 

-7.  Not  light ;    not  superficial ;  grave ; 
profound. 

These,  wanting  wit,  afiect  gravity,  and  ^o  by 
the  name  of  sM  men ;  and  a  /0/Mf  man  is,  in 
plain  English,  a  s9iki  solemn  fool.  Drydtn, 

4lo'Li  D.  j».  /.  [In  physick.]  The  part  con- 
taining the  fluids. 

The  first  and  most  nlnple  niids  of  our  body 

are  perhaps  merely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  oif 

my  change  or  disease.  Arbuthmt, 

toLi^DiTY.  If.  i.  IsoiiStCf  Fr.  soliditasf 

Lat.  from  solid,'] 
Y.  Fulness  of  matter ;  not  hollowness. 
t.  Firmness;  hardness;  compactness;  den- 
sity ;  not  fluidity* 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bo- 
£es,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another, 

The  stone  itself,  whether  naked  or  invested 

with  earth,  is  not  by  its  solidity  secured,  but 

^  washed  down.  Woodiocrd, 

^  Truth ;  not  fallaciousness ;  intellectual 

strength ;  certainty. 

The  most  known  rules  are  placed  in  so  beau- 
filbl  a  light,  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  no- 
velty; and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  ac- 
quainted with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their 
truth  and  sUuGty,  AdJistm, 

His  &Uow-peers  have  attended'  to  his  elo- 
^ocacc,  and  have  been  convinced  by  the  solidity 
m  his  reasoning.  Prior, 

This  pretence  has  a  great  deal  more  of  art 
tbaa  aig^idHy  in  it.  Watirlamd, 

do'LjDLY.  ad*o,  [from  iolld.'] 
I.  Firmly;' densely;  compactly, 
s.  Truly  ;  on  good  grounds. 

▲  ca«Dplete  brave  man  ought  to  know  tolidty 
die  main  end  he  b  in  the  world  for.  -Digby, 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  any 
ratiosai  man  to  take  up  his  religion  u9on,  and 
which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world 
soiidty  to  answer ;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be 
sure.  South, 

•o'LiDMEss.  n,  /.  [from  soll4i,1  Solidity  ; 
firmness;  density. 

It  beareth  misseltoe :  the  cause  may  be  the 

doaeness  and  sotidnas  of  the  wood  ana  pith  of 

the  oak.  Bacon, 

It  is  built  with  that  unusual  stdidnat,  that  it 

I  he  Intended  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  per- 
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^etuity,  and  to  contest  with  the  iron  teeth  of 
time.  ffnet/i 

8olio0'ngulous.  adj,  Uoiidus  andim^ 
gtda^  Lat.]  Whole-hoofed. 

It  is  set  down  by  Aristode  and  Pliny,  that  a« 
horse,  and  all  iolidunguhui  or  whole-hoofed  ani- 
.  mals,  have  no  gall ;  which  we  find  repugnaat 
unto  reason.  iB^Mow. 

SoLiFi'oiAN.  n.  s.  Isoltts  KudJUeif  Lat.] 
One  who  supposes  only  faith,  not 
works,  necessary  to  iustification. 

It  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  title  of  fimda* 
mentals,  being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doo* 
trines  of  fiuth,  hath  occasioned  that  great  scandal 
in  the  church  of  God,  at  which  $0  many  myriads 
of  solifidians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  irreversi- 
bly, by  conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opi« 
nions.  Hammmdm 

SoLi'LoauY.  n,  i.  [so/tfoqucf  Fr.  jolus  and 
ioQuor,  Lat.]  A  discourse  made  by  one 
in  solitude  to  himself. 

The  whc4e  poem  is  a  toiitoqvy  :  Solomon  it 
the  person  that  speaks:  he  is  at  once  the  her» 
and  the  author;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what 
others  say  to  him.  Prkr* 

He  finds  no  respite  from  hu  anxious  grtel^ 

Then  seeks  from  his  soliUmiy  relief.       Garti» 

If  1  should  own  myself  m  love^  you  know 

lovers  are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  sdU^^ 

quy,  Sptctaiw^- 

So'LiPEDE.  «.  i.  [solus  ^ndpedes^  Latin.] 
An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  cloven.      '' 

Soiipedet^  or  firm  footed  animals,  as  horses^ 
asses,  and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number.  ^rowM. 

Solita'irk.  ;f.  J.  [solitaire f¥r,] 

I.  A  recluse;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of 
tranquillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled 
me  for  a  toiitaire.  Popt^  ' 

a.  An  ornament  for  the  neck. 
So'LfTARiLY.  adv,  [from  solitary.']    in 
solitude;  with  loneliness;  without  com* 
pany. 

How  should  that  subsist  soUtsrily  by  itself 
which  hath  no  substance,  but  individually  tho 
very  same  whereby  others  subsist  with  it  i 

Hooka-. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of 

thine  heritage  which  dweM  solitarily  in  the  wood. 

Aficai^ 
So'litariness.  n,s,  [from  solitary.]  So- 
litude ;  forbearance  of  company ;  ha- 
bitual retirement. 

There  is  no  cause  to  blame  the  prince  for 
sometimes  hearing  them :  the  blame-worthiness 
is,  that  to  hear  them  he  rather  goes  to  solitari» 
Htss  than  makes  them  come  to  company.  Sidney, 
You  subject  yourself  to  solitariness,  the  ay 
enemy  that  doth  most  separate  a  man  from  welit 
doing.  Si^uj* 

At  home, in  wholesome  solHarinnst 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of'^suitors  at  the  court  to  mourn.  Donne, 

SOXITARY.  adj,  [solitaire,  Fr.  solitarius, 

Latin.] 
I.  Living  alone ;  not  having  company. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  m  flocks. 

MiliOM. 

a.  Retired ;  remote  from  company ;  done 
or  passed  without  company. 

In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very 
well;  but  in  respea  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very 
vile  life.  Sbakspeare, 

Satan  explores  his  solitary  flight.        Mihm, 
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3.  Gloomy  ;  dismal.  . 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  vacc 
come  therein*  7^» 

4.  Single. 

Nor  did  a  solitary  vengeance  serve :  the  cut- 
teng  off  one  head  is  not  enough  ;  the  eldest  son 
must  be  involved.  Kittg  Charles, 

Relations  alternately  relieve  each  other,  their 

WJtual  concurrences  supporting  their  solitary  in- 

itabiliues.  Brown. 

So'LiTARY.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

One  that  lives  alone ;  a  hermit. 

You  desaibe  so  well  your  hermitical  state  of 
5fe,  that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could 
fp  beyond  y6^^  for  a  cave  with  a  spring,  or  zxff 
£f  the  accommodations  that  befit  a  solitary. 

Pope. 

So'LiTUDE.  «.  /.  Ijolittidcf  Fr.  iolitudo^ 

Latin.l  ^,.  r       , 

1.  Lonely  life ;  state  of  being  alone. 

It  had  been  hard  to  have  put  more  truth  and 
untruth  together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that 
tpeech.  Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude^  is 
&er  a  wild  beast  or  a  god.  Baeom. 

What  call'st  thou  solitude  ?  Is  not  the  earth 
With  varbus  living  creatures,  and  the  air, 
Replenish*d,  and  aU  these  at  thy  command,    , 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  f  Milton. 

Such  only  cart  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  thmking,when  they  are  there:  then 
Sey  are  prepared  for  solitude,  and  m  that  solf 
tmdt  is  prepared  for  them.  Dryden. 

a.  Loneliness ;  remoteness  from  company. 
The  solrtade  ofchis  little  parish  is  become  mat- 
ter of  great  comfort  to  him,  because  he  hopes 
that  God  has  placed  hun  and  his  flock  there,  to 
make  it  their  way  to  heaven.  X^w. 

3.  A  lonely  place  ;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes^  and  avvful  cells. 
Where  heavemy-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pefe. 
So'*. LAB.  n.  i.  isolarlurhf  low  Lat.]    A 

Some  skilfully  dricth  their  hops  on  a  kel, 
\  And  some  onoi  soUar,  oft  turning  them  weL 

Tusser, 

$(yLO.  n.  i.  [Italian.]    A  tune  played  by 

a  single  instrument. 
So'lomon'j  Loaf.  ».  i.   A  plant. 
So'LOMOK*s Seal.n.ulpoljgonatttmf  Lat.J 

A  plant.  . 

SOXSTICE.  n.  j.  Isohticet  Fr.  sohuttum^ 
Latin.]  .  ^    ^ 

I.  The  pi^nt  beyond  which  the  sun  does 
not  go;  the  tropical  point ;  the  point  at 
which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or 
shortest  in  winter. 

a.  It  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the 
summer  6t)lstice. 

The  sun,  ascending  unto  the  northern  signs, 
begetteth  first  a  temperate  heat  m  the  air,  which 
by  his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth, 
and  by  continuation  incrcaseth  the  same  even 
•upon  declination.  Brov/n. 

Let  the  plowmen's  prayer 
Be  for  moist  solstiM,  and  winters  fiur.      May, 

loLSTi'TiAL.  adj.  [sohticial^  Fr.  from 
solslice,'] 

I,  Belonging  to  the  solstice.  ^      ^  ^         , 
Observmg  the  dog-days  ten  days  before  and 

'  A  aad  «i/i/«ri0/ pointy  by       to 
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this  observation  alolic>  «ke  exempted  a  faimdraA 
days.  Bro^tim 

%,  Happening  at  the  solstice*  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

From,  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter ;  from  the  south  to  ^'"f^^ 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  MHimm 

The  fieUs 
Labour*d  with  thirst ;  Aquarius  had  not  ^ed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Siiius  parch'd  with 

heat 
Solstitial  the  gireen  her^w.  Philips, 

S o ' L  u  B  L  E .  adj.  IsfflubiliSf  Lai.] 

X.  Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of 
parts.  . 

Sugar  is  a  sal  dedsum,  bting  soluble  In  water* 
and  fusible  in  fire.  Ariutbnoi. 

1.  Producing  laxity ;  relaxing. 

SoLUBi'LiTY.  «. /.  [from  joluhU,']    Sus- 
ceptiveness  of  separation  of  parts. 

This  cannct  account  for  the  indissolvable  co- 
herence of  some  bodies,  add  the  fragility  and 
solubility  of  otheiu  GlanvilU. 

To  SOLVE,  v.  a,  Isolvo^  Lat]  To  clear  ; 
to  explain ;  to    untie  -an  intellectual 

knot. 

He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  AfUhn, 

The  limitmg  of  the  regale  only  to  christian 
princes,  did  rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause, 
than  any  way  solve  it.  Lesleys. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  thedestin'd  period  wMt, 
When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fat«$. 
His  now  uneaual  dispensations  clear. 
And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear.  Ticket. 

It  is  mere  trifling  to  raise  objections,  roexel/ 
for  the  sake  of  answering  and  solving  them. 

Watts^ 

So'LVENCY.'».  s.  [from  solvent.']  Ability 

to  pay. 
SOl-VENT.  tidj.  [jolvenjf  Lat.] 
I.  Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  not  by  the  eye 
distinguishable  from  the  solvent  body»  tod  ao- 
pears  as  fluid.  Boyle. 

%.  Able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 
So'l  V I B  L  E.  adj,  Lfrom  jolw.']  Possible  to 
be  cleared  by  reason  or  inquiry. 

Intellective  memory  1  call  an  act  of  the  intel« 
lective  fecultjr,  because  it  b  wrought  by  it,  though 
I  do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  u  noc 
solvihU.  ^^f- 

So'lund-goose.  «.  J.  Afowl.    I  know 
not  whether  solund  or  soland, 

A  solund-goose  is  in  bigness  and  feather  very 
like  a  tame  Koose,  but  his  bill  longer,  and  some- 
what pointed;  his  wings  also  much  longer,  being 
two  yards  over.  Grtvi. 

A  Scot,  when  from  the  gallow-tree  let  looses 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  solandr^ose. 

C/eavdand* 
Solu'tion.  n.  s.  {jolution,  Fr.   soitOio^ 

Latin.] 
I.  Disruption  5  breach }  disjunction  ;  se- 
paration. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 

evitation  of  solution  of  conunuity.  Baeom, 

a.  Matter  tiissolved ;  that  which  contains 

any  thing  dissolved. 


AretxuSf  to  procure  sleep, Recommends  a  #•- 
lution  of  opium  m  water  to  foment  the  forehead. 

AHmtbwi. 
When  salt  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  poured  in- 
>  the  flutiw  of  apy  metal,  prscipiutss  Um 
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metal,  and  makes  it  fall  down  to  the  bottbm  of 
the  liquor  in  the  fbnn  of  taud,  does  not  this 
arfue  thvt  tlie  wad  pertidet  are  attracted  more 
■tmgly  by  the  sah  of  tartar  than  by  the  nietal. 
•od  hjf  the  stronger  attraction  go  from  the  iHetal 
to  the  sah  of  tartar?  ?mMm, 

^.  Resolution  of  a  doubt ;  removal  of  an 
ioteHectual  difficulty. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
IVhich  only  thy  tolutUn  can  resolve.      Mi/ion, 

They  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thoughts. 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd. 
They  ravel  more,  stiU  less  res<^v'd, 
But  nercr  find  self-sadsfying  Miuthm.    MiHm, 

With  hope  and  fear 
The  woaoan  did  the  new  solutim  hear ; 
The  man  diflBdes  in  his  own  augury. 
And  doubts.  Drpien, 

This  will  instruct  you  to  give  a  plainer  sofvtioH 
tii  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme, 
and  refute  objections.  JValtt, 

So'LUTiVE.  aJj.  [from  solvo^  Lat.]  Lax- 
ative ;  causing  relaxation. 

Thou^  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  open« 

ing,  and  t^luti^t  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more 

lenitive  in  sharp  diseases.  Baetn, 

SOM  ato'logy.  «.  J.  [ow/uu»  and  xiyw.]  The 

doctrine  of  bodies. 
Some.  A  termination  of  many  adjectives* 
which  denote  quality  or  property  of 
any  thing.    It  is  generally  joined  with 
a  substantive  :  as  gamesome,    Isaamp 
Dutch.] 
SOME.  adj\  [x^om*  fum,  Saxon ;  stms, 
Gotbick ;  jkw,  German ;  jomj  Danish ; 
sMMf  iommigf  Dutch.] 
!•  More  or  less,  noting  an  indeterminate 
^antky. 

we  landed  tome  hundred  men,  where  we  found 
seame  fttsk  water.  Raleigh, 

%.  More  or  fewer,  npting  an  indeterminate 
Dumber. 

Let  me  leave  s9wu  of  the  USk  that  are  with 

■W.  Gemetiu 

First  go  with  me,  tnwu  few  of  you,  and  see 

the  place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  convenient 

Cor  you ;  and  then  send  for  your  nek.      Baeit. 

3.  Certain  persons.  Some\%  often  used  ab- 
•ohitely  tor  some  people  i  part. 

Swme  to  the  snores  do  fly, 
8mmt  xm  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advis*d ; 
But  running  from,  all  to  destruction  hye.  DankU 
Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have 
dream*d.  MUUn, 

Tour  edicts  s9me  recl^m  from  sins. 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins. 

Dryde/i, 

4.  Some  is  opposed  to  jome,  or  to  otben. 

It  may  be  that  the  queen's  treasure,  in  so 
great  occasions  of  disbursements,  b  not  always 
.ao  reidy ;  but  being  paid  as  it  is,  now  some,  and 
then  M«r,  it  is  no  great  impoverishment  to  her 
coficrs.  Spenser, 

5.  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  show  that 
the  number  is  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  stmt 
eight  l^gues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  I  held 
k.  the  omce  of  a  commander  to  take  a  port. 

Raieigb, 

At  the  higher  end  of  a  creek  Milbroek  lurk- 
€th  between  two  hiUs,  a  village  d  soi^  eighty 
houses.  Caretv. 

Old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to  th^  of 
pirb&id  men,  unite  not  but  when  the  obwct  it 
<«t  MM  good  dntunce.  Bacm, 

Su  JEdward  FoiningSi  after  he  had  comiaued 
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at  Sluice  i9me  good  wh9e,  returned  unto  th» 
king,  then  before  Buloigne.  Bacom^ 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels  part  wero 
s§me  two  thousand.  Bdcii, 

They  hyye  no  bUck  men  amongst  them^  ex* 
cept  tomi  few  which  dwell  on  the  seacoast. 

He  bore  away  the  prise,  to  the  alfhintlto  of 
some  hundreds.  A:Uismu 

Your  good-natur'd  godS;  they  say, 
Descend  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day.         ^sioTm 

Paint,  patches,  jeweb  laid  asidet 
At  night  astronomers  agree. 

The  evening  has  the  day  bely*d, 
And  Phyllis  is  some  forty-three.  ^rW. 

6.  One ;  any,  without  determining  whichl 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder *d  ^i£ 

Miltom^ 
So'mebodv.  «.  /. [some  and  Wf.] 
I.  One  s  not  nobody  t  a  person  indiscrt* 
minate  and  undetermined* 

O  that  sir  Jolm  were  come,  he  would  make 
this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody,  Sbahpestrt, 

Jesus  said,  somebody  hath  touched  me ;  for  I 
perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.      Lvite* 

If  there  be  a  tacit  league,  it  is  against  torae- 
what  or  somebody :  who  should  they  be  ?  Is  ^ 
against  wild  beasts?  No;  it  is  against  such  routi 
and  shoals  of  people  as  have  utterly  degenerat^ 
from  the  laws  of  nature.  Baom, 

If  he  had  not  done  it  when  he  did,  someb^ 
else  might  have  done  it  for  him.  Heylii. 

We  must  draw  m  somebody,  that  may  stand  * 
•Twixt  us  and  danger.  Denbam^ 

The  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to 

sonebody,  and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that 

effect,  that  he  has  everyday  tluree  or  four  in. 

viutions.  AddUiu 

a.  Aperson  of  consideration. 

Theudas  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  tvmf 

So'MEDEAL.<Kfv.  [fumbcal, Saxon.]  in 

sonn?  degree.    Obsolete. 
Siker  now  I  know  thou  speak*st  of  spite. 

All  for  thou  lackest  somedele  their  delight. 
CI  .       r  .  Spenser^ 

So'mehow.  ^iv.  [jom^  and  i&ow.]    One 
wav  or  other  ;  I  know  not  how. 

The  vesicular  cells  may  be  for  receiving  the 
arterial  and  nervous  juices,  that,  by  their  ac- 
tion upon  one  another,  they  may  be  swelled 
somebow,  SO  as  to  shorten  the  length  of  every 

So'MERSAULT.)   n.  s,   [Somersft  is  the 

So'merset.       J  corruption:  jommer.i, 

beam,  and  saultf  Fr.  a  Irap.]  A  leap  by 

which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a 

height,  and  turns  over  his  head. 

So'MKTHiNC.  n.  s.  [rum^inj,  Sax.] 

X.  A  thing  existing,  though  it  appears  not 

what  I  a  thing  or  matter  indeterminate. 

When  fierce  Bavar 
Did  from  afar  the  British  chief  behold, 
Betwiit  despair  and  rage,  and  hope  and  pain, 
Sometbi/ig  within  his  warring  bosom  roU'd. 

The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery is  but  small,  in  respect  of  that  of  the  hearf 
but  it  is  stiU  sometbing.  Arbutbnci 

You'll  say  the  whole  world  has  sometbinjr  to 
do,  someiiimg  to  talk  of,  something  to  with  for 
and  something  to  be  employed  about ;  but  pray 
put  all  these  somethings  together,  and  what  is  tho 


sum  total  but  just  nothing  ? 


Pope. 


Here  she  beholds  the  diaos  dark  and  deep 
"VVliere  nameleis  somttbingi  in  iheir  causes  sleep 
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B»  More  or  ]es8 ;  not  nothings 

StmttbiMgyt^  oiTdoubc  remains.         MiH»M. 
Ttan  fouoiriDf  years  steal  smuthlmg  ev'ry 

iU  last  tney  steal  us  horn  ourselves  away^P^ 
StiU  from  his  little  he  could  mmv^Amt  spare* 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  nare. 

^  A  thine  wanting  a  fixed  denomination. 

SometftMghecwttn  a  cottage  and  a  cell ; 
'   Tet  Yirtue  nere  could  sleep,  and  peace  could 
dwell»  Hartt. 

4.  Part. 

SomitiiMff  of  it  arises  from  our  in£mt  sute. 

5.  Distance  not  great. 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  sp^  o'  th' 
time ;  for  't  must  he  done  to-night,  and  /•■»-> 
thing  from  the  palacft.  SbaJbpeare, 

SoflSEf'HiNG.  ailv.  In  some  degree. 

The  pain  went  away  upon  it ;  but  he  was 


^e  is  tmrwUt  arrogant  at  his  first  entiaBce» 
and  is  too  inquistthre  through  the  whole ;  yet 
these  imperfectians  hinder  not  our  c -*— 


So'mewrerb.  a/<p.  Itpmeznd  twBere.]  In 
one  place  or  other ;  not  nowhere. 

Hopeless  and  forlorn 
They  are  returned,  and  somrwhere  lire  obscorely. 

Detihaar, 
Compressing  two  prisms  hard  togedier,  tbtt 
their  sides,  which  by  chance  were  a  very  little 
convex,  micht  tomrwbere  touch  one  another,  I 
found  the  place  in  which  they  touched  to  be« 
come  absolutely  transparent,  as  if  they  had  ther# 
been  one  continued  piece  of  glass.  Newttm» 
Does  something  still,  and  stmewbtre  yet  re- 


Reward  or  punishment  ?  Prkt, 

Of  the  dad  we  must  speak  gehtly;  and  there* 

fore,  as  Mr.  Dryden  says  stmrwtere,  peace  be 

to  its  manes.  P^ 

^j»rt*«ri  discouraged  by  a  new  pain  fidto^  So'mewhile.  «.  /.  [jome  and  wbUt.} 

days  after  upon  hu  elbow  on  the  other  side.  Once  •  for  a  *  ' 


So'METiMB.  adi^ljomesmd  time^l 
a.  Once;  formerly. 

What  an  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
XM  somttmt  march?  Sbahftare, 

'  Good  iow«tfMM  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France.  Sbaksftare, 

9.  At  one  time  or  Other  hereafter. 
So^METiMEs.  tfJv.  [some  and  timet.'] 
I.  Not  never  i  now  and  then ;  at  one  time 
or  other. 

It  is  good  that  we  smmftimex  be  contradicted, 

and  that  we  dways bear  it  well ;  for  perfectpeace 

cannot  be  had  in  this  world.  TsyUr. 

%.  At  one  time :  opposed  to  sometimesf  or 

to  another  time. 

The  body  passive  is  better  wrought  upon  at 

tmuHma  than  at  others.  Bac»w» 

Somttimet  the  one,  and  stmHimes  the  other, 

nay  be  glanced  upon  in  these  scripture  de- 

ycriDtions.  Burmet, 

lie  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  /awr- 

^mtt  miles  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater 

moment :  sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he 

runs  riot,  and  knows  not  when  he  has  said 

enough.  Dryden^ 

So^MEWHAT.  If.  J.  [some  and  what,] 

X.  Something ;  not  nothing,  though  it  be 

uncertain  what. 

Upon  the  sea  somevfbat  methought  did  rise 
Like  blueish  mists.  DryJen, 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  fight, 
on  purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  snne%vbat  that 
displeases  him,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  shut 
them  against  the  sun.  Atttrbmrj. 

S.  More  or  less. 

Concerning  every  of  these,  s§mexvbat  Christ 
hath  commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the 
world's  end :  on  the  contrary  side,  in  every  of 
them  sometvhat  there  may  be  added,  as  the 
churchjudges  it  expedient.  Hooker. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 
but  mixt'  with  a  smatch  of  vitholick.        Crew. 
J.  Part,  greater  or  less. 

.SoMTcv^/  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his 
thoughts  will  be  lost.  Ihydtm, 

So'M  E  w  H  A  T.  aJv.  In  some  degree. 

The  flowre  of  armes,  Lycymnius,  that  #«p#- 

wbst  aged  grew.  Ghmfmtam. 

Holdinc  of  the  breath  doth  help  stmrufhai  to 

i  the  hiccough  Ma^m* . 


Once  ;  for  a  time.    Out  of  use. 
Though  under  cobur  of  the  shepherds 

There  crept  hi  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile» 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep. 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  'em  keep. 

SoMNi'FEROUS.  adj.  [somnifirey  French  % 
somnifiry  Latin.]  Causing  sleep;  pro- 
curing sleep ;  soporiferous ;  dormitive. 
I  wish  for  some  somniferoms  potion,  that  mi^ 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermediate  time» 
as  it  does  with  jnen  in  sorrow.  fVmhm* 

SoMNi^FiCK.o^*.  [iomiriaandySfaoyLat.] 

Causing  sleep. 
So'MNOLBNCY.  H.s.  [jof7»roi^/Mi» Latio.] 

Sleepiness ;  inclination  to  deep. 

SON.  «•  s. [iwuuf  Gothick;  runa*  Saxon; 
john^  German ;   sottf  Swedish ;    sotte^ 
Dutch;  {/»» Sclavonian*] 
X.  A  male  bom  of  one  or  begotten  by  one ; 
correlative  to  father  or  mother. 

She  had  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.  SheUhfeare, 

'  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  em.  (rtMcsiu 

He  compares  the  affection  of  the  Divine  Bein^c 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  wise  father,  who  would 
have  his  tosu  exercised  with  labour  and  pain,  that 
they  may  gather  strength.  AMsom^ 

a.  Descendanty  however  distant :  as*  the 
jotu  of  Adam. 

I  am  the  /M  of  the  wise,  the  mm  of  andent 
kings.  //«mA. 

3.  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a  ^oimg  maot 
or  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent. 

Be  plain,  good  /»«,  and  homelv  m  thv  drifi  } 
Riddling  comession  finds  but  riwUing  snrift. 

SUJksftmr*^ 

4.  Native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controgL  Pofe. 

$.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity.       * 
If  thou  be  the  xM  of  Godt  come  down.  Mmtt^ 
4.  Product  of  any  thing. 

Our  imperfections  prompt  our  conruptioo,  and 
loudly  tell  us  wo  are  sotu  of  earth.         Broiweu 

Earth's  tall  sons^  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine. 
Their  parenu'  uadecaying  strength  dedare^ 

Bimbmor^ 
7.  In  tcriptare,  sons  of  pride»  and  sons  of 
light,  denotiog  lome  i^uality.    It  i»  a 
hcbraisa. 
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This  new  fiiv'rite 
Ofhefv*o,  thb  man  of  clay»  ton  of  despite. 

Mi/toit, 
So!?-iN-LAW.  ».  /.  One  married  to  oae*8 
daughter. 

If  virtue  no  benighted  beauty  lack, 
Vour  /0ft-M-Aitv  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Shaij^eare, 
A  foreign  son-in'ia'w  shall  come  from  far. 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

Drydtn, 

So'nship.  n,  J.  [from  /(?«.]  Filiation ;  the 
character  of  a  8€>n. 

The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  afflictions 
not  only  incident  but  necessary  to  Christianity, 
the  badge  and  cognisance  oisoiubip. 

Decay  9f  F'utj, 
SON^TjI.  n.  J.  [Italian.]  A  tune: 

He  whisded  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian 
smata,  Addisw, 

Could  Pedro,  think  jou,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  stnata  on  his  viol. 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut 
Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut  ?      Priort 
Song.  ».  j.  [from  rcrunjcn,  Saxon.] 
I.  An^  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance. 
Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and  s9Hg. 

Miltm. 
He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetter  advance 
Hjs  censure  farther  than  the  long  or  dance. 

Drjfden. 

9.  A  poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice) 
a  ballad. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thv  virgin  knight ; 
for  tile  which,  with  songs  of  woe. 
Round  about  his  tomb  uiey  go !       Shahpeart» 

In  her  days  ev'ry  man  shall  sing 
The  merry  sortgs  oi  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Sbahpeari* 

3.  Apoem  ;  lay  ;  strain. 

The  bard  that  first  adom'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  h'ls  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.  Dtyd, 

There  we  a  while  will  rest ; 
Our  neit  ensuing  song  to  wond*rous  things  ad- 
drest,  Drayton. 

4.  Poetry  ;  poesy. 

This  subject  for  heroick  song  pleased  me. 

■*  *  Milton. 

Names  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song.         Pope. 

5.  Note*  of  birds. 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey.   Dryden. 
k.  0/si  ^osG.   A  trifle. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 

tong.  More. 

A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great 

honour,  was  forced  by  a  cobler  to  resign  all  for 

an  old  song.  Addison. 

So'NGisH.  a  J/.  Urom  jong."]  Containing 
songs  ;  consisting  of  songs.  A  low 
word. 

The  eimgtshjivn  must  abound  in  the  softness 
and  variety  ot  numbers,  its  intention  being  to 
please  the  hearing.  Dryden. 

So'ngstbr*  «.  J.  [from  jo»^.]  A  singer. 
Used  of  human  singers,  it  is  a  word  of 
slight  contempt. 

The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring,  with  their 

various  aotes*  did  seem  to  welcome  him  as  he 

'  ^Assed.  HoiveL 

^ome  songsters  can  no  more  sing  In  any  cham* 

t»er  but  their  own,  thaj)  lome  ckiks  read  in  any 

Wok  but  their  own.  L^ Estrange. 
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SON 

lS\^cr  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  rencw*d  their  notes. 

Dryden. 

So'ngstress.«.  s.  [from  jo;?^.]  Afcaule 
singer. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  kv 

^''omson* 
SO'NNET. «. i.  [sonruiy  French;  jonnetto, 

Italian.] 
I.  A  short  poem  consisting  i.f  fourteen 
lines,  of  which  the  rliymes  are  aujui>';:d 
by  a  particular  rule.  It  is  not  very  suit- 
able to  the  English  language  ;  ;^n  J  has 
not  been  used  by  any  man  of  eminence 
since  MiltoHf  of  whose  sonnets  this  is  a 
specimen. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachordon, 
And  woyen  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stiie  ; 
The  subject  new :  it  walk'd  the  town  a-\vhile. 
Numbering  good  intellects,  now  seldom  por'd 

on: 
Cries  the  stall*reader,  Bless  us, what  a  word  on 
A  tide-pace  b  this !  and  some  in  file 
Sund  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to 
Mile- 
End-green.  Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gar* 

don, 
Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp^ 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  hke  mouths 
grow  sleek. 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  sure  and 
gasp: 
Thv  age,  like  ours,  soul  of  sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught*st  Cambridge  and  kuig 
Edward  Greek.  M'tUon. 

a.  A  small  poem. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presendy. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skUl'd  in  musick  ; 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.  SboAsp. 

Sonnette'er.  ».  J.  [sonnetleri  Fr.  from 
jonnetJ]  A  small  poet,  in  contempt. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhime;  for 
I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetteer.  SbaAspearem 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of 
poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  fiower- 
gardensare  epigrammatists  and  sonnetteers  in  this 
art.  Spectator, 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
Ib  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetteer  or  me ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines ! 

Pope. 
Soni'ferous.  adj.  Isonus  and^r©,  Lat] 
Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

This  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of 
sounds  be  what  it  will;  either  the  atmosphere,  ot 
the  etherial  part  thereof,  or  soniferous  particles 
of  bodies.  Derbdm. 

Sokori'fick.  adj,  \_s0n9rtu  and  Jhcio^ 
Lat.]  Producing  sound. 

If  he  should  ask  me  why  a  clock  strikes,  and 

points  to  the  hour ;  and  I  should  say,  it  is  by  an 

mdicating  form  and /0Mr//(cA  quality,  this  would 

be  unsatisfactory.  JVatU, 

SONO'ROUS.  adj.  Isonorey  Fr.  smorusf 

Latin.] 
t.  Loud  sounding ;  giving  knid  or  shrill 
sound.  Bodies  are  distinguished  as  /•- 
norotu  or  tmsonorouf. 
All  the  while 
Sbnorous  metal  blowing  martial  souR& ; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  chat  tore  hell's  coa»vc.  JI«Aim* 
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%.  Hi'^h  sounding ;  magnificent  of  sound. 
'1  ne  Italian  opera,  amidst  aH  the  meanness 
and  familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something 
beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the  expression.  yf//i//Vr«. 
The  vowels  are  sonorous*  Drydm, 

Son'o'rously.    adv,    ffironv  sonorouj.] 
With  high  sound  ;  witji  magnificence  of 
sound. 
Sono'rousness.  n.  s,  [from  joftorous."] 
I.  The  quality  of  giving  sound. 

Enquuing  of  a  maker  of  viols  and  lutes  of 
what  age  he  thought  lutes  oueht  to  be,  to  attain 
their  full  and  best  seasoning  tor  sonorousnessy  he 
replied.  That  in  some  twenty  years  would  be  re- 
quisite, and  in  others  forty.  Boyit, 
%.  Magnificence  of  sound. 
SOON.  adv.  [sunsf  Gothick ;  rona,  Sax. 

saen^  Dutch.] 
X.  Before  long  time  be  past ;  shortly  after 
any  time  assigned  or  supposed. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton, 
You  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late ; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fa*e  ? 

Dry«'i  II, 
a.  E.irly  ;  before  any  time  stipposed :  op- 
posed to  /ate, 

0  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thrr  life  too  soon^ 
JVnd  hath  bcrtft  thcc  <  i  thy  life  too  l..te.  S^^ih, 

Do  this,  that  I  may  be  reitored  to  von  the 

soptrr,  -  Hthi  xut. 

How  !^xt  that  you  are  come  so  soon  to-<*.iy  ? 

Exotivs, 

The  earlier  stayeth  for  theiat:;r,  and  nnt  the 

later  Cometh  sooner,  Jt>iur,/t. 

3.  Readily ;  villinply. 

1  would  as  soon  see' a  river  windifc  thiouch 
woods  and  meado\4s,  as  wlien  it  is  to:i«;J  up  -n 
so  many  whimsical  figmcs  it  Versailles.  A.Lisct*, 

4.  It  has  in  SidNey  the  signification  01  an 
adjective,  whether  liccntiou^ly  or  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  time. 

He  hath  preserved  Arcalos  alive,  under  pre- 
tence, of  having  him  nublickly  executed  alu  r 
■  these  wars,  of  which  thty  hoi>e  for  a  s':n  :>vA 
•     prosperous  issue.  Suncy. 

5.  Soon  as.  Immediately  j  at  the  very 
time. 

As  soon  as  he  came  T»igh  unto  the  camp,  he 
saw  the  calf  and  the  dance.  Exodus. 

Nor  was  his  virtue  p«  Isun'd,  soon  as  bom. 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

Drsden, 
Feasts,  and  bt'sincrs.  and  pleasures,  at\cf  en- 
joy nienti,  seem  ^ic.it  things  to  us,  whilst  we 
think  of  nolhinc  ilie;  bu:  as  socn  as  we  add 
death  to  them,  tncy  all  sink  into  an  equal  little- 
ness. Laiv, 
So'oNLY.  adT,  [from  soon.']  Quickly; 
speedily.  This  word  1  remember  in  no 
other  place;  but  it  sooj:  be,  as  it  si  ems 
once  to  have  been,  an  adjective,  ioonij 
is  proper. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no 
cutting,  and,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in 
his  work.  Silore, 

So'cFCERRY.  n,  J.  \japindiuy  Latin. 1  A 
pl.nit.  Miller, 

SOOT.  n.  J.  [rot,  S.'xon  ;  scot^  Islandick; 
i€nty  Dutch.]  Condensed  or  embodied 
smo  e. 

Sn  s,  though  thin  spread  in  a  field,  is  a  very 

llpod  compost.  Bacon, 

if  tiic  fire  be  oot  kept  witlin  the  tunnel  of 
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the  chimney,  ind  some  appointed  to  sweep  dowp 
the  sootf  the  house  will  be  in  danger  <^  burning. 

Hov;ti, 
Oft  they  assay'd. 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining ;  drugg*d  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelish,  writh'd  then:  jaws. 
With  soot  and  cinders  fiU'd.  Miliom, 

Our   household   gods,  that  droop  upon  our 
hearths. 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot^  and  shine  again.  Dryden. 
So'oTED.  adj.  [from  soot.  1  Smeared,  ma- 
nured, or  covered  with  soot. 
The  land  was  sooted  before.  Mortimer* 

So'oTERKiN.  «.  J.  A  kind  of  false  birth 
fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch 
women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves. 

When  Jove  was,  firom  his  teeming  head. 
Of  wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed. 
There  follow  d  at  his  lying-in. 
For  after-birth,  a  sooterkin.  Swift, 

Booth.  ».  j.  [foS,  Sax.]  Truth;  reality. 
Obsolete. 

Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth, 
'f 'he  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keep^  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed.     Sbakspeare, 
He  looks  like  sooth  :   he  says  he  loves  my 
daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gai'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  w^tcr,  as  he  *U  stand  and  read 
My  daitghter's  eyes.  Sbahfieare, 

If  I  have  any  Vkill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  sooth 
I  have  none,  it  doth  prognosticate  that  1  shall 
change  caps.  Camdoo, 

The  very  sootB  of  it  is,  that  an  ill  habit  has 
the  force  of  an  ill  fite.  L' Estrange, 

1  did  not  mcin  to  chide  you  ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noHle  in  you 
To  ch-^rish  the  distress'd.  Boxve, 

SooTU.  adj.  lyo^i  Sax.J  Pleasing;  de- 
lightful. 

iM)me  other  means  I  have, 
Which  oiue  of  JV1eliba:us  o4d  1  lcam*d. 
The  sboibcit  shcplicid  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Milton, 

Sooth,  n.  s.  Sweetness  ;  kindness.   This 
scemS  to  be  the  meaning  here. 
That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
Tliat  laid  tlie  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  vund  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  \%  ords  uf  iootb  !  Sbaisptare* 

Tq  sooth,  v.  a.  {jcro^ian,  Saxon.^ 
I.  To  (latter;  to  please  with  blandisb- 
mt'nts. 

'  lu  soothing  them,  w«  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Sbakspeare* 
Can  1  xootb  tyTanny  ^ 
Seem  pleas'd  to  see  my  royal  master  murder'd, 
Hi^  ciown  usurpM,  a  dUtattin  the  throne  ?Z>ryi^ 

By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  confin'd. 
Who  sooths  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind  ; 
Successless  all  lier  soft  caresses  prove. 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love. 

Pope^ 
Thinks  he  that  Memnon,  soldier  as  he  is. 
Thoughtless  and  dull,  will  listen  to  his  eoUhingT 

Bwweo 
I  'vc  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him. 
Sooth' J  and  carcss'd,  been  angr^,  sooth* d  again ; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest,  m  his  sight ; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Addisio^ 
a.  To  calm ;  to  soften  ;  to  mollify. 
1  he  beldame 
S99ths  her  with  bland  ^hments,  and  frights  vith 


threats. 
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$*  To  gratify ;  to  please. 

This  calm  d  hb  cares ;  toeth*Jm\th  hit  future 
fame. 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.  Dryd. 
So'oTHER.  a.  J.  [from  jdWjfr.]  A  flatterer; 
one  who  gains  by  blandishments. 

I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  oiio*tbert,  Sbaisfeare, 

To  Soo'thsay.  v.  a.  [sooth  and  saj.\  To 
predict ;  to  foretell. 

A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
met  us,  which  brought  het  masters  much  gain 
by  i99tbtaying.  Acts* 

Soo'thsayer.w.  /.  [from  joothsaj.']  A 
foreteller;  a predicter;  a  prognosticator. 
Scarce  was  Musidorus  made  partaker  of  this 
oft  blinding  light,  when  there  were  found  num- 
bers of  iM/Z^jajr^/,  who  affinned  strange  and  in- 
aedible  things  should  be  performed  by  that 
child.  Sidney, 

A  tootbsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March.  Sbakspeart, 

He  was  animated  to  expect  the  papacy  by  the 
prediction  of  a  tootbtayevy  that  one  should  suc- 
ceed pope  Leo,  whose  name  should  be  Adrian, 
an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learn- 
ing aad  wisdom.  Baeom, 
Soo'tiness.  n.  j  [from  sooty.']  The  qua- 
lity of  being  sooty  ;  fuliginousness. 
Soo'TY.fl^'.  [fromjoo/.] 
I.  Breeding  soot. 

By  £re  of  sooty  coal  th'  alchymist  turns 
Metals  to  gold.  Milton. 

%•  Consisting  of  soot ;  fuliginous. 

There  may  be  some  chymical  way  so  to  defe- 
cate this  oil,  chat  it  shall  not  spend  into  a  socty 
matter.  H^ilkin^, 

3.  Black ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

All  the  grisly  legions  tnat  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron ; 
Harpies  and  hydras,  and  all  monstrous  forms.   " 

MUtist, 
Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reach*d  the  gloomy  dome.  Pope, 

To  Soo'ty.  v.  «.  [from  soot,^    To  make 
black  with  soot. 
Then  (for  his  own  weeds)  shut  and  coat  all 
rent, 
Tann*d  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke. 
She  put  him  on;  and  over  all  a  cloke.  Cbapman, 

Sop.  n,  s,  []rop»  Saxon  ;  sopa^  Spanish  ; 

soppcf  Dutch.] 
I.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 
to  be  eaten. 

The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  ihcur  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  ic^  of  all  this  solid  globe.     Sbaksp, 
Draw,  you  rogue !  for  though  it  be  night,  yet 
the  moon  shines :  I  'U  make  a  sop  o'  th  moon- 
shine of  you.  Sbaksfeare* 
Sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  ineoriate 
more  than  wine  of  itself.  Bacon, 
%,  Any  thing  given  to  pacify t  from  the 
ifi>  given  to  Cerberus. 

Tm  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  preparM 
A  so^t  in  honey  steepM,  to  charm  the  guard; 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  be- 
fore 
His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op*d  to  roar. 

Dryden, 
in  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop ;  quarrel- 
some men,  as  well  as  quarrelsome  curs,  are 
worse  for  ftir  usage.  L* Estrange, 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop^ 
Hi»  tf  ipple  barking  aiuutii  tw  *top.  S'.t>p. 


SOP 

To  Sop,  nt.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 
SoPE.«.  J.  [See  Soap.] 
Soph,  n,  j.  [fropi  sophista^l.^^^  .  A  young 
man  who  has  been  two  years  at  the  uiu- 
versity. 
Three  Cambridge  sophs  and  three  pert  tent- 
plars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same  J 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 
And  smii  with  Itrte  of  poesy  «r  J  prate.       Pope. 
So'pHi.  n.s.  [Persian. J    The  emperour  ^ 
of  Persia. 

By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  sopbi  and  a  I^ersian  prince.  Shaku 
A  fig  for  the  sulun  and  sopbi.  Congreve. 

So'PHisM.  ».  J.  [sopbismai  Lat.]  A  falla- 
cious argument ;  an  unsound  subtilty ;  a 
fallacy. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a 
iopbism  or  fallacy.  Watts, 

I,  who  as  yet  was  never  known  to  show 
False  pity  to  premeditated  woe. 
Will  graciously  explain  great  nature's  laws. 
And  hear  thy  sopbisms  in  so  pla'm  a  cause. 

Hartt. 

So'PHisT.*  n.  s,  [sophistaf  Lat.]  A  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy. 

The  court  of  Croesus  is  said  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  sopbiits  of  Greece,  in  the  hap- 
py beginning  of  his  reign.  Tempi*. 
So'PHisTEK.  n,s.  Isopbistef  Vt.  sop/jiJtaf 

Latin.] 
X.  A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle  ;  an  art- 
ful but  insidious  logician. 
A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sopbi ster.       Skihp. 
11  a  heathen  pliilosopherbrings^ar^uments  from 
reason,  which  none  of  our  atheisucal  ^ophi:t:rs 
can  confute,  for  the  immortalivy  of  the  ioul,  I 
hope  they  will  so  weigh  the  consequezves,  as 
neither  to  ulk  nor  live  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing.  DetiLjTM, 

Not  all  the  subtle  objections  of  sopbisters  and 
rabbies,  against  the  gospel,  so  much  prL-judictd 
the  reception  of  it,  as  the  repjroacb  01  those 
crimes  with  which  they  aspersed  the  assen^bJiej* 
of  christians.  J^u^n*, 

a.  A  professor  of  philosophy  -,  a  sophist. 
This  sense  is  antiquated. 

Alcidimus  the  sophister  hath  arjamentf  to 
prove,  that  voluntary  and  cxtempoial  isr  '^xcel- 
feth^premeditated  speech.  HooLr. 

So PH I'sT IC  A h.adj-  isophistiqtiey  Fr.  from 
sophist.']  Fallaciously  subtle  ^  logically 
deceitful. 

Neither  know  I  whether  I  sh3uld  prefer  for 
madness,  and  scpbiJical  cou/.en*ge,  that  the 
same  body  of  Uirist  jhoald  be  in  a  thousai  d 
places  at  once  of  this  sublunary  world.  HuU, 
When  the  state  of  the  controvcrs}  15  well  un- 
derstood, the  difliculty  will  no'  bt  grea'-  in  pi*  in;; 
answers  to  all  his  topbistical  c.*vih.  Stilit»njii£t. 
That  may  seein  a  demon>trition  iat  the  pic- 
sent,  which  to  posterity  will  appear  *  mere  jr/- 
pbistical  knot.  Mure, 

SoPHi'sTiCALLY.   ad'v.    [fic^m  SOphUti- 
calA     With  fallacious  subtilty. 
BoUn^brokc  argues  n.ost  scpuijUca/fy.    S^u-ft. 
To   Sopfu'sriCATE.  v.  a.   isopLictiqu.rf 
Fr.  from  sophist,]    To  adulterate  ;  to 
cormpt  wilh  somethiny^  spurious. 

If  the  pasiion^  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they 
easily  sjpbistuate  ttie  uiiderki^nding;  they  maka 
it  ayt  to  believe  upon  nv<  rv  slender  w*xraat,icd 
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to  hnielne  infaUiWe  truth  wheit  icwce  tny  pro- 
bable iew  tppeareth.  ^.   .   ,  .      cfi** 
Here  *$  three  of  u$  ire  topbutuated,     Sbaijp. 
Divers  cxperimenu  succeeded  not,  because 
they  were  tt  one  time  tried  with  cenuine  mate- 
rials, and  at  ixlothcr  time  with  tofbutUaUd  onat, 
*  BoyU, 
The  only  persons  amonest  the  heathens  who 
fpbisticat^d  nature  and  philosophy,  were  the 
stoicks;  who  affirmed  a  fttal,  unchangeable  con- 
catenation  of  caut-s,  reaching  even  to  the  ehcitc 
ictsofmaa'swiU.                ,    .   ^  Seutb, 
Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasung  spare  j 
They  purchase  but  sopbhticatft/wut-, 
T  is  prod  gality  thatljuys  ^eccii,     ,     ^   _     , 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryd. 
The  eye  hath  its  coaU  and  humours  transpa- 
rent and  colourless,  lest  it  should  tmge  and  so- 
pbisticaU  the  light  that  it  lets  in  by  a  natural 
Jaundice.                                    ^.     ,.    ^"^^h' 
Sqphi'sticat^.   part.    adj.  1^0^  the 
verb.]     Adulterate  ;  not  genuine. 

Wine  sparkles  brighter  far  than  she ; 
*T  is  pure  and  right,  without  deceit. 
And  that  no  woman  e'er  will  be : 


No,  they  are  all  sopb'uticate.  Cvwlty. 

Since  then  a  great  part  of  our  scientifical  trea- 
sure is  most  likely  to  be  adukerate,  though  air 
bears  the  image  and  superscription  of  truth ;  the 
only  way  to  know  what  is  sopbisticatey  and  what 
ie  not  so,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  examen  of  the 
touchstone.  ^  v^.is    JZ 

So  truth,  when  only  one  supphed  the  state. 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sopbuUcate. 

Vrytlen» 

Sophistica'tion.  n.  j.  Isophisiication, 
Fr.  from  sophisticate.']  AduHeration  5 
not  genuineness.  .... 

Stpb'utUation  is  the  act  of  counterfemngor 

adulterating  any  thing  with  what  is  not  so  good, 

for  the  sake  of  unlawful  gain.  Q«««f  r- 

The  drugs  and  simples  sold  m  shops  generally 

are  adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the 

sellers,  especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make 

their  iopbutication  very  beneficial.  .^«r''i 

Be^es  easy  submission  to  toph$sttcattont  ot 

sense,  we  have  inability  to  prevent  the  miscar- 

riagcs  of  our  junior  reasons.  Clanviiu. 

Sophistic a'tor.   «.  j.    [from  sophisti- 

tate.]     Adulterator;    one  that  makes 

things  not  genuine. 

So'PHisTRY.if.  J.  [from  sophist. \ 

1.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 

BSssopbistry  prevaUcd  t  his  father  believed. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the 

natures  of  things,  by  their  false  prinaples  and 

wretched /o/A/i/ry;  thoueh  an  act  be  never  so 

rinful,  they  wUl  strip  it  ot  its  guilt.  i>»utb. 

a.  Logical  exercise.  , 

The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophntry^ 
themes  and  declamations.  ^^'('?' 

T^So'PORATE.  r.  «.  [jo^oro,  Lat.J  lo 
lay  asleep.  Dut. 

$opoHi'FEROUS.  adj.  [sopor  and  fero,] 
Productive  of  sleep  5  causing  sleep ;  par- 
cotick;  opiate;  dormitive ;  somnifer- 
ous ;  anodyne ;  sleepy. 

The  particular  ingredienu  of  those  ma^cal 
ointments  are  opiate  wAtoporlfertmi;  for  anoint- 
ing  of  the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and  Back-bone, 
procures  dead  slcepe.  _     iSaam. 

While  the  whole  operauon  was  performing,  I 
Uy  in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  /a- 
^i^irwTi  medicine  infused  into  my  hquor. 
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SoPORi'pEROusNEss.  «.  i.  \itfsai  SOpWt" 

ftrotu.\  The  qiwlity  of  causing  sleep. 
SopoRi'FiCK.    adj,    Isopor  and  facto.} 
Causing  sleep ;  opiate ;  narcottck. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  a» 

its  ioperificA  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pow«» 

depending  on  its  primary- qualities.  L^if* 

So'pPER.  n.  J.    Ifrom  sop.l    One  that 

steeps  any  thing  in  liquor.  

Sorb.  n.  s.  Isorbumt  Lat.]    The  bcnry 

of  the  sorb  or  service-tree. 
So'rbile.  adj.  [from  jorheOf  Lat.]  That 

may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 
S o  K  B  i't  I  o  N .  «.  /.  [sorbitio^  Lat-]     The 

act  of  drinking  or  sipj^ing. 
So'rcerer,  H.J.  Isorciert  Vr.  jortiartmip 
low  Lat.]    A  conjurer ;  an  enchanter  > 
a  magician. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  coaenagc; 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drug-worlung  soreeren  that  chanee  the  mindy 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
And  many  such  hke  libertines  of  sin.     Sbahf, 
The  weakness  of  the  power  of  witches  upon 
kings  and  magistrates  may  be  ascribed  to  tb« 
weakness  of  imagination;  for  it  is  hard  for  a 
witch  or  tLiorctrer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they 
can  hurt  such.  Batw* 

He  saw  a  sable  strcerer  arise. 
All  sudden  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten  horn'd  fiends.  ^     '^^'' 

The  Egyptian  sorfertrs  contended  with  Mo- 
ses; but  the  wonders  which  Moses  wrought  did 
so  far  transcend  the  power  of  magicians,  as  made 
them  confess  it  was  the  finget  of  God.      IVatts, 
So'rceress.  n.  J.  [female  of  jorffr^r.]  A 
female  magician  ;  an  enchantress. 
Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemn'd  to  bum. 
Sbalspearti, 
Divers  witches  and  sorceresses  have  fed  u^n 
man's  flesh,  to  aid  their  imagination  with  high 
and  foul  vapours.  Bacm* 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Just  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

MUtw. 
How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine ! 

^  MUttK» 

So'rcerous,    a4j.  Containing  enchant- 
ments.   Not  used. 

Th*  art  entering  Circe's  house, 
"Where  by  her  med'cines,  black  and  sorcerotts^ 
Thy  souldiers  all  are  shut  in  well-arm*d  sties. 
And  turn'd  to  swine.  Cbapmem^ 

So'jtCERY.  n.  s,  Magick  ;  enchantment  ; 
conjuration  ;  witchcraft ;  charms. 

This  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible. 
Was  banisird.  Sbaispeare, 

Adders  wisdom  I  have  learned. 
To  fence  my  ears  against  thy  sorceries.    Miltun, 
Actaeon  has  long  tracts  of  rich  soil ;  but  had 
the  misfortune  in  his  youth  to  fall  under  tho 
power  di  sorcery.  '  TaiUr* 

SoRD.    n.  s.    [corrupted  from  snvard,} 
Turf;  grassy  ground. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 

ran  on  the  green  sorJ*  Sbatspemrt. 

An  altar  of  grassy  sord.  MiUom» 

SC/RDES.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Foulness ;  dregs. 

The  sea  washes  off  the  soil  and  sordes  wherein 

mineral  mosses  were  involved  and  concealed, 

and  thereby  renders  them  more  conspicuous. 
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Sc'RDET.  >w.  J.  Isourdine,  Vr^^  SQrdhaf 
So'RDiNi,  J     Italian.]  A  smaU  pipe  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it 
sound  lower  or  shriller.  Baiiej, 

So'rdid.  adj.  lsordiduj^hsAin,'\ 
I.  Foul ;  gross ;  filthy  ;  dirty. 
There  Charon  stands, 
A  ttr^  god ;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

DryJcm, 

1.    [sordide,   Fr.]      InteUectually   dirty; 
mean;  vile;  base. 

TTiou  canst  not  those  eiceptions  make, 
Which  vulgar  iordid  moruls  take.  Cotoley. 

It  is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore 
was  always  splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low  and  sordid, 
•  South. 

J.  [sordide^  Fr.J  Covetous ;  niggardly. 
He  may  be  okl. 
And  yet  not  nrdid^  who  refuses  gold.    Denbmm. 
If  one  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  cha- 
riuble,  because  another  is  sordid  and  ungrateful, 
it  would  be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  extin- 
guish christian  virtues.  V Estrange, 
So'RDiDLY.  adv.  [from sordid,']  Meanly; 

poorly ;  covetously. 
So'RoiDNEss.  n.  J.  [frqm  iordid,'] 

1.  Meanness ;  baseness. 

I  omit  the  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and 
the  execrable  sordidmut  of  those  of  TU)erius. 

CoivUy, 

«.  Nastiness  ;  not  neatness. 

Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and 
twdidmssi  andp*  vokes  them  to  cleanliness.  Ray. 

Sore.  «.  s,  [j-aji,  Sax.  saur^  Danish.]  A 
place  tender  and  painful ;  a  place  exco- 
riated ;  an  ulcer.  It  is  not  qsed  of  a 
wound,  but  of  a  breach  of  continuity^ 
cither  long  continued  or  from  internal 
cause :  to  be  a  jo/r,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
coriation ;  a  tumour  or  bruise  is  not  ' 
called  a  s^re  before  some  disruption 
happen. 

I.et  us  hence  provide 
A  salve  for  any  $ore  that  may  betide.      Sbaksp, 
Receipts  abound ;  but  searching  all  thy  store. 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launce  the  ior<^ 
And  cut  the  head ;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed  and  gathers  ground.  Dryd, 

%  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  councils  heal, 
Wmch  time  or  has  disclosed  or  shall  reveal. 

Dryden, 
xACt  and  flies,  which  have  a  most  wonderful  in- 
stinct to  find  out  convenient  places  for  the  hatch- 
ing and  nourishment  of  their  young,  lay  their  eggs 
upon  sores,  Bentley, 

Soke,  adj,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  Tender  to  the  touch.  It  has  sometimes 
^/'before  the  causal  noun. 

We  can  ne'er  be  sure,       , 
^Tiether  we  pain  or  not  endure ; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd, 
A%  h)^  the  fancy  is  believ'd.  Hwdihras, 

While  jprrtf/tMttle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
w^hy  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  again? 

Dryden, 
It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
pnient,  that  had  sore  eyes:  If  you  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  caste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of 
your  sight,  wine  is  good;  but  if  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking, 
w»ne  is  naught.  Loike, 

2.  Tender  in  the  mind ;  caciiy  vexed. 
Malice  and  haued  are  very  firctiing  and  vexap 


son 

tious,  and  apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  un* 
easy;  but  he  that  can  moderate  these  affections 
will  find  ease  in  his  mind.  Tillotson^ 

Laugh  at  your  friends ;  and  if  your  friends  are 
sore^ 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugl^e  more. 

Fop0. 
3.  Violent  with  pain;   afflictively  vehe- 
ment.   See  Sore,  adverb. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well. 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sort 

night 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  SBaisdeare. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 

the  connia  be  sore  between  that  and  my  bloat 

_  Sbakspeare* 

My  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease;  and 

there  is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.  Com,  Prayer, 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight, 
M  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  locs  met  arm'd. 

Gentle  lad^,  may  thy  grave   . 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have ; 
After  thb  day's  travel  sore. 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore.  Miifon, 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy 
rule,  though  sore  evib  and  great  temporal  incon- 
veniencies  should  attend  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Atterbtiry. 

4.  Criminal.    Out  of  use. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lye  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  wone  m  kings  than  beggars.  Sbakspeare. 

Sore.  n.  j.  [from  saur,  French.] 

The  buck  is  caUed  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  th* 
second,  a  pricket;  the  third,  a  sorel;  and  the    * 
fourth  year,  a  sore.  Sbakspeare.  , 

5oKE.  adv.  [This  the  etymologists  derive 
from  ieer^  Dutch  :  but  seer  means  only 
an  intcnscness  of  any  thing ;  iore  almost 
always  includes  pain.]  Wjth  painful 
or  dangerous  vehemence ;  in  a  very 
*  painful  degree  i  with  afflictive  violence 
orpertinacity.    It  is  now  little  used. 

Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  band 
presseth  me  sore,  *  Common  Prayer. 

I'he  knight,  then  lighdy  leaping  to  the  prey. 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore^ 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay.    F,  Qftmi, 

He  this  and  diat,  and  each  man's  blow 
Both  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore, 

Daniel. 
Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sere. 
Would  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

Hudibrmsm 
Distrust  shook /or^  thehr  minds.  MtUon. 

So  that,  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore^ 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much.  Dryden. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard : 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd. 

Drydetu 
How,  Didlus,  shall  a  Roman,  sore  repuls'd. 
Greet  )rour  arrival  to  this  distant  isle  ? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shatter'd  le- 
gions ?  A,  Philips. 
So'rkhon.  )  «.  /.  [Irish  and  Scottish.]  A 
SoRN.          J      kind  of  arbitrary  exaction 
or -servile  tenure,  formerly  in  Scotland, 
as  likewise  in  Ireland.     Whenever  a 
chieftain  had  a  mind  to  revel*  he  came 
down  among  the  tenants  with  his  fol- 
lowers, by  wiiy  of  contempt  called  in 
the  lowlands  i^iiiqjuitfittsy  and  lived  on 
free  quarters ;  so  that  ever  sincey  when  a 
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f>erson  obtrudes  himself  upon  another, 
stays  at  his  house,  and  hangs  upon  him 
for  bed  and  board,  he  is  said  to  iorrty  or 
be  a  somen  Macbean. 

They  exact  upon  them  all  kind  of  services; 
yea,  and  the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie,  livery, 
and  sor:bohj  b)r  which  they  poll  and  utterly 
undo  the  poor  tenants  and  freeh(^ers  under 
them.  Spenser. 

3o'REL.if.  J.  [diminutive  of  jor^.] 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  the 

second,  a  pricket;  the  third,  a  soreL        Sbaktp. 

So'r  ELY .  adV'  [from  sore."] 

%,  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 

Here  '$  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the 

perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 

hand.  Qh !  ohi  oh  I^What  a  sigh  is  there !  the 

lutzxx.  is  soreh  overcharged.  ShaJttpeare, 

Of  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  iorelj  wounded,  none  were 
slain.  Dryden, 

%.  With  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 
I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  /orr/jf, 
Tliat  I  will  enjoy  no  more.  Sbahpeare. 

So'reness.  W.J.  [from  sore.']  Tenderness 
of  a  hurt. 

He  that,  whilst  the  aerenets  of  his  late  pangi 
0f  conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  mdis- 
iposed  for  sin,  presently  concludes  repentance 
Jiath  had  its  petiect  work.  Drcay  of  Piety. 

My  foot  bcean  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswag- 
ed,  though  it  left  such  a  ecrenettj  that  1  could 
hardly  suffer  the  clothes  of  my  bed.  Temple. 
SoRi'i  Es.  w.  /.  [ctt^iiT>i;.]  Properly  a  heap. 
An  argument  where  one  proposition  is 
accumulated  on  another.     ' 

Chrysippus  the  Stoick  invented  a  kind  of  ar- 
gument, consistine  of  more  than  three  proposi- 
pons,  which  is  called  iotiUeyOt  a  heap.  Dryden. 
Soritft  is  when  several  middle  terms  are  chos- 
en to  connect  one  another  successively  in  seve- 
ral propositimis,  till  the  bst  proposition  connects 
.  its  predicate  with  the  fiat  subject.  Thus,  AU 
men  of  revenge  have  their  souls  often  uneasy ; 
uneasy  souls  ?re?  plague  to  themselves;  now  to 
he  one's  own  plague  is  folly  in  the  extreme, 

JVatts. 

SoRo'RicipE,  n.  s.  [joror  and  caJo.]  The 
murder  of  a  sister. 

$o'rrage.  «.  J.  The  blades  of  green 
wheat  or  barley.  ^  Diet. 

So'rrance.  «.  J.  [In  farriery.]  Any  dis- 
ease or  sore  in  horses.  Diet, 


SOU 

So'RR%w.  ».  /.  [jorg,  Danish.]  Grief? 
pain  for  something  past;  sadness; 
mourning.  Sorrow  is  not  commonly 
understood  as  the  effect  of  present  evil, 
but  of  lost  good. 

Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been 
enjoyed  longer ;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil. 
•^  '  Loeke, 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you; 
That  triumjdi  thus  upon  my  misery !    ,  Shakxp» 
A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Miltom* 

Some  other  hour  I  will  to  tears  allow; 
But,  having  you,  can  show  no  sorrow  now.  Dry, 
To  So'rrow.  v.  «.   Isaurgatty  Gothick  ; 
y-ojijian,  Saxon.]    To  grieve;  to  be 
sad  ;  to  be  dejected. 

The  miserable  change,  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  st .  Sbaispeare. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  aud  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.  Sbaispeare. 

Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry, 
but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance.  2  Cor^ 

I  nehher  fear  to  die  nor  desire  to  live ;  and 
having  mastered  all  grief  in  mjfself,  I  desire  no 
man  to  sorrow  for  me.  Hayward. 

Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowings  yet  in 
peace.  Miltit. 

Sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neighb*ring  mam,  and  sorrowing  trea^the 
shores.  Pope, 

So'rrowed".  adj.  [from  sorro'iv.']    Ac- 
companied with  sorrow.    Out  of  use. 

Now  the  publick  body,  v»  ich  doth  seklom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  iorrottW ten- 
der. Sbaispeare, 

So'rrowpul.  ^/(/.  \_sorro<iv  Sind  fuiL'i 

I.  Sad  for  something   past;   mounrful; 

grieving.  ^ , 

Blessed  ire  they  which  have  been  sorrow/mi 

for  all  thy  scourges;  for  they  shall  rqoice  for 

thee,  when  they  have  seen  JUl  thy  glory.      Tok, 

a.  Deeply  serious.    Not  in  use. 

Hannah  said.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of 
a  sorrowful  spirit:  1  have  poured  out  my  soul 
before  the  Lord.  ,  1  Samuel, 

3.  Expressing  grief;   accompanied  with 

grief.  - 

The  thmgs  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch,  arc 
as  my  sorrowful  meat.  ?•»• 


^o'R  R  E  L .  n.  J.  [rupe,  Sax.  sorely  Fr.  oxalisy 
Lat.]     This  plant  agrees  with  the  dock    So'rry.  adj.  [f  afiij,  Saxon.] 
in  all  its  characters,  and  only  differs  in     j.  Grieved  for  something  past 
tavirc  an  acid  taste.  Miller. 

Of  all  roots  of  herbs  the  root  of  sorrel  eoeth 
|he  farthest  into  the  earth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid 
herb,  that  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much 
drawn  by  the  sun.  Macon. 

Acid  auftcre  vegetables  contract  and  strength- 
en the  fibres,  as  all  kindf  of  sorrel^  the  virtues 
ti  which  lie  in  acid  asuingent  salt,  a  sovereign 
antidote  against  tjie  putrescent  bilious  alkali. 

Arbutbnof. 

So'r  r  I  lv  .  adv.  [from  sorry. "]  Meanly ; 
poorly  ;  despical^ly ;  wretchedly ;  piti- 
ably. 

Tny  pi^  t,  O  Pan,*  shall  help,  though  I  sing 
^orriiy,  Sidney. 

^o'kkiness.  ».  J.  [from  jcrry.]  Mean* 
iifss;  wretchedness;  pitiablenees ;  de* 
spicablcncss. 


It  i8  ge- 
nerally used  of  slight  or  casual  miscar- 
riages or  vexations,  but  sometimes  of 
greater  things.  It  does  not  imply  any 
long  continuance  of  grief. 

O,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

Tipton  of  Athens, 
The  king  was  sorry :  nevertheless,  fo^  the 
oath's  sake,  he  commanded  the  Baptist's  head  to 
be  given  her.  Mattbcw, 

I  m  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  't  is  the  duke's 
pleasure.  Sbakspenre, 

We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in 
some  of  diese  pieces,  upon  a  few  people,  fn>m 
whom  the  highest  provocations  h^ve  been  re- 
ceived. Swifts 
a.  [from  saur,  filth,  Islandick.]  Vile ; 
Ifrprthless^  vexaUo\is. 
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How  now,  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Oisfriest  fancies  your  companions  nnking. 
Using  tho^e  thoughts  which  sh/ould  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on.  Shahpeart. 

M  the  union  of  the  parts  consist  only  in  rest, 
it  would  seem  that  a  bag  of  dust  would  be  of  as 
firm  a  consistence  as  that  of  marble ;  and  Baja- 
xet's  cage  had  been  but  a  lorry  prisoiL      Glanv, 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  oiiorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
llie  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewtfie's  wool. 

MiltOH, 

How  rain  were  all  the  eftsi^ns  of  his  power, 
that  could  not  support  him  agamst  one  sbghting 
look  of  a  sorry  slave !  L* Estranve, 

If  this  innocent  had  any  relation  to  his  The- 
bais,  the  poet  might  have  found  some  terry  ex- 
cuse for  detaining  th<  reader.  Dryden. 

If  such  a  slight  and  sorry  business  as  that  could 
produce  one  organical  body,  one  might  reason- 
ably expect,  that  now  and  then  a  dead  lump  of 
dough  might  be  leavened  into  an  animal. 

Bentley, 

Sort,  n,  s.  [jor/^f, French.] 
1.  A  kind;  a  species. 

Disfigur'd  more  than  spirit  of  ha^py  tort,  MllU 
A  subsuntial  and  unaffected  piety  not  only 
gives  a  man  s  credit  amon^  the  sober  and  virtu- 
ous, but  even  among  the  vicious  sort  of  men. 

THlotson, 
These  three  sorts  of  poems  should  differ  in 
their  numbers,  designs,  and  every  thought. 

Walsh, 

Endeavourine  to  make  the  signification  of  n)e- 

cifick  names  clear,  they  make  their  specinck 

ideas  of  the  sorts  of  i^ubstances  of  a  few  of  those 

simple  ideas  found  in  them.  Lo^kc» 

a.  A  manner ;  a  form  of  being  or  acting. 
Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  oe 
smelt  nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them. 

Honker, 

That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 

As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain 

her  sport.  Spenser, 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear  ?     Milt, 

3.  A  degree  of  any  quality. 

I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in 
some  lorty  as  putting  you  in  mind.  Romans, 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some 
tort  I  have  copied  his  stile.  Drydtn,. 

4.  A  class  or  order  of  persons. 

The  one  beine  a  thing  that  belongeth  gene- 
rally unto  all ;  the  other,  such  as  none  but  the 
wiser  and  more  judicious  sort  can  perform. 

Hooker, 
I  have  bought 
Gclden  opin'ons  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shaks, 
Ti^  hxst  sort  by  their  own  soggestion  fell. 

Alilion, 
Hosfntality  to  the  better  /cr/,  and  charity  to 
the  pCHir;  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised 
so  well  as  when  they  accompany  each  other. 

AtttrLury, 

S'  A  company;  a  knot  of  people. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears :  I  cannot  see; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here.  i>buksp, 
A  ior<  of  lusty  shepherds  strive.  Waller, 

6.  Rank ;  condition  above  the  vulgar. 

Is  stgnlor  MoDtanto  returned  from  ine  wars? 
—I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  s^rt.    SbaksPeare, 

7.  [jor/,  French ;  iortesy  Latin.]    A  lot. 
Otitofuse. 

Make  a  lott'ry, 
And  by  di^ree  let  blocki^ii  Ajax 
J>tzw  the  tort  to  fight  widi«H«ctor,  Shaktpeorc, 
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8.  A  pair ;  a  set ;  a  suit. 

To  Sort.  1;.  a.  Isortiri,  Latin  ;  aaortire^ 

Italian.] 
I.  To  separate  into  distinct  and  proper 
classes. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men. 

SbaJkspeare, 

A  piece  of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black 
threads,  though  the  whole  appear  neither  white 
nor  black,  but  erey,  yet  each  remains  what  it 
was  before,  if  the  threads  were  pulled  asunder, 
and  sorted  each  colour  by  itself.  Boyle. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects.         Bacon, 

\^ith  this  desire,  she  hath  a  native  might 
To  find  out  ev'ry  truth,  if  she  had  time; 

Th'  innumerable  effects  to  sort  aright. 
And  by  dejprees  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Davies, 

The  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  the 
nominal  essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first 
sorting  of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of 
man.  Locke, 

The  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be 
parted  and  sorted  f torn  one  another;  and  that  ei- 
ther by  refraction,  or  by  reflexion.        Nervton, 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man. 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  tort  them  as  you  can : 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark: 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark.      Pope, 

a.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 

These  they  totted  into  their  several  times  and 
places ;  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with, 
and  some  to  end ;  some  to  be  interlaced  between 
the  divine  readings  of  the  law  and  prophets. 

Hooker, 
Let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband  ; 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  from  me ; 
But  God  tort  all !  Sbahpeare, 

3.  To  conjoin;  to  put  together  in  distri- 
button. 

For,  when  she  torts  things  present  with  things 
past. 
And  thereby  things  to  corns  doth  oft  foresee; 

When  she  doth  doubt  at  first,  and  chuse  at  last^ 
These  acu  her  own,  without  hei;  body,  be. 

•    Davietw 
The  swsin  perceivmg,  by  her  words  ill  sorted^ 
That  she  was  wholly  from  herself  transported. 

Broxvn» 

4.  To  cull ;  to  choose ;  to  select. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house. 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse. 

ChaptMaii* 
To  Sort,  v,  n. 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals 
in  the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals;  but 
both  in  common  together..  Woodward, 

a.  To  consort ;  to  join. 

The  ilUberality  ofparents  towards  dieir  child* 
ren,  makes  them  base,  and  tort  with  any  com« 
pany.  Bacon, 

3.  To  suit ;  to  fit. 

A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  son  but  as  t  father  ; 

whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  cut  reouires, 

and  not  as  it  tortetb  with  the  person.        Bacon* 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  t^rt  with  their 

vocations.  Bacon* 

Among  unequals,  ^hat  society 
Can  tortt  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 
'Which  must  be  mutual,  in  pn>p«ition  due 
Qiv'n  and  receiv'd.  MiUotk^ 
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The  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  anj!ck,  gave  them  sevei^al  cfaaf)se, 
Af  sorted  beat  with  present  things.  MilUn. 

For  different  stiles  with  dilTrent  subjects  jort^ 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Pofe, 

4.  Isertir,  to  issue,  French.]    To  tcrxmn- 
atc }  to  issue. 

It  jori^  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat 

Bmoh, 

Princes  cannot  gather  thb  fruit,  except  they 
raise  K^me  persors  to  be  companions;  which 
many  tirr.es  jorletS  to  inconvenience.        Bacon. 

5.  To  have  success  i  to  terminate  in  the 
effect  desired. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  mto 
Spain,  but  they  have  not  sorted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  in  their  native  country.  Abbot, 

It  was  triel  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto  flesh 
and  a  flower  wei  e  put,  ana  it  sorted  not ;  fox*  dry 
bladdf  rs  will  not  blow,  and  new  bladders  further 
putrefaction.  Bacon, 

6.  To  fall  out.  \hom  sorty  a  lot,  French.] 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  /or/. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.    Sbaisp, 
So'rtal  adj.    A  word  formed  by  Locke% 
but  rot  yet  received. 

As  things  arc  ranked  under  names,  into  sorti 
or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract 
ideas,  the  essence  of  each  sort  comes  to  be  no- 
thing but  that  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  I  may  so 
call  V  frpm  sort^  as  1  do  general  from  genus ,  name 
stands  for.  Loch, 

So'rtance.  ».'j.  [fromjorf.]    Suitable- 
ness ;  agreement. 

Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  power 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy.  Sbakipenre, 

So'rtilege.  n,  s,  {.^frtiUge^  French ;  jor- 
tiltgium,  Latin.]     The  act  or  practice 
of  drawing  lots, 
So^RTMENT.  n,  J.  [from  jort,] 
I.  The  act  of  sorting ;  distribution. 
a.  A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 
To  Soss.  V,  n,   [a  cant  word.]     To  sit 
lazily  on  a  chair ;  to  fall  at  once  into  a 
chair. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frow  n ; 
Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  towu  ; 
From  whblesome  exercise  and  air 
To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair.  Sxvlft, 

Sot.  «.  i.  [for,  Saxon  ;  sou  French  ;  sot^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  A  blockhead ;  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid, 
fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

Of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  I  inrorm'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot^ 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Sbaispeare, 
Either  our  braggs 
Were  crackt  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots,  Sbakspeart, 

Soul-bunded  sots^  that  creep 
*In  dirt,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Drayton, 
Tell  him  that  no  history  or  antiquity  can 
match  his  conduct ;  and  presently  the  soty  be- 
cause he  knows  neither  history  nor  antiquity, 
shall  begin  to  measure  himself  .by  himself,  which 
is  the  only  sure  way  for  him  not  to  fail  short. 

Hcuth. 
%,  A  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

Every  sign  • 

lliat  calls  the  ftaring  sots  to  nasty  wine.  Rost^m, 

A  si'fly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word ; 
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A  brutal  /«#,  who,  while  she  holds  his  head. 
With  drunken  filth  bedaubs  the  nuptial  bed. 

Gran^ilU, 

To  Sot.  t.  a.   To  stupify ;  to  besot ;  to 
infatuate. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave  boM  fellow  svhed^ 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey,  by  Itre  ; 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.        ih-yden. 

The  potion 
Turns  hb brain,  and  stupifies  bis  mind; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.  Drydm, 

To  Sot.  v.  17.  To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
So'ttish.  adj,  [from  sot,'] 
I.    Dull;   stupid i   senseless;  infatuate; 
doltish. 

All  'a  but  naught : 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that  *8  mad.  8hmhpemre» 

Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  more  chaoi 
half  fell  away  and  dispersed;  the  residue,  being 
more  desperate  or  more  sottish ^  did  abide  in  the 
field,  of  whom  many  were  sbin.  Hayward, 

He  gain*d  a  king 
Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror.  Miltotu 

*T  is  sottiih  to  pner  at  things  that  cannot  be 
brought  about.  V Estrange* 

The  inhabitant!  of  Soldania  in  Africk  are  so 
sottish  and  grossly  ignorant,  that  they  differ  very 
little  from  brutes.  Wilki/u, 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astro- 
logy !  Sxvifi. 

a.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
So'tt  I  s  h  l  y .  adv.  [fVom  sottish,']  Stupid- 
ly ;  dully.;  senselessly. 

Northumberland,  sottisbly  mad  with  over  great 
fortune,  procured  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  to  appoint  the  lady  Jane  to 
succeed  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown. 

•  Haytvard, 

Atheism  is  impudent,  in  pretending  to  philo- 
sophy; and  superstition  sottisbly  ignorant,  in 
fancying  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  tends  to 
irrcligion.  Glan'oUle, 

So  sottisbly  to  lose  the  purest  pleasures  and 
comforu  of  this  world,  and  forego  the  expecta- 
tion of  immortality  in  another;  and  so  despe- 
rately to  run  the  nsk  of  dwelling  with  everlast- 
ing burnings,  plainly  discovers  itself  to  be  the 
most  pernicious  folly  and  deplorable  madness 
in  the  world.  Bentley, 

So'ttishness.  n.  s,  [Jt<xm  sottish,'] 
I.  Dulness;  stupidity;  insensibility. 

Sometimes  phlegm  putrifies  into  settisbness, 

sottiibness  into  an  iguorancc  or  neglect  of  all  re-' 

ligion.  Holyday, 

Few  consider  what  a  degree  of  .ottisbrcss  and 

confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves 

into.  South, 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  the  folly  and  sottish^ 

ness  of  atheism,  will  come  home  to  their  case; 

since  they  make  such  a  noisy  pretence  to  wit 

and  sagacity.  Bentley, 

%,  Drunken  stupidity. 

No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any 

complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottish^ 

ness  of  his  neighbour.  Sostth, 

SoucE.  n.  J.    See  Souse. 

So' V  E  R  E I G N  adJ,  [sowverain,  Fr.  jovran^f 

Spanish.] 
I.  Supreme  in  power;   having  no  supe- 
riour. 

As  teaching  bringeth  us  to  know  that  God  is 
our  supreme  truth ;  so  pr.'yer  testifieth  th.-^t  we 
acknowledge  him  our  so-zfereign  good.      Hooker, 

You,  my  sovereign  lady. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 

Sbakspeare, 
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KoBe  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore* 
But  held  the  nnk  o(  jovgreij^/i  queen  before; 
Till  giddy  chance,  whose  malice  never  bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years> 
Cast  us  down  headlong  from  our  high  estate. 

Dry<fe/i. 

Whether  Esau,  then,  were  a  vassal  to  Jacob, 

and  Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  I 

leave  the  reader  to  judge.  JLoiit, 

%•   Supremely  efficacious;    predominant 

over  diseases. 

A  memorial  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  tovereign 
preservative  of  God's  people  from  the  venomous 
infection  of  heresy.  Hooker, 

The  noost  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  it 
but  empirick ;  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no 
better  report  than  a  horse  drench.    Sbahpeare. 

Love-wounded  Procheus, 
My  bosom,  as  a  bed. 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly 

heal'd. 
And  thus  1  search  it  with  a  sov  reign  kiss.  Shak, 
A  water  wc  ^all  water  of  paradise,  by  that 
we  do  to  it,  is  made  very  sovereign  for  health. 

Bacon,, 
Like  the  scum  starv*d  men,  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots,  and  all  the  rest 
IMiich  were  with  any  sovereign  fatness  blest. 

Donne, 

Be  cool,  my  friend,  and  hear  my  muse  dispense 

Some  sovereign  comforts  drawn  from  common 

sense.  Dryden, 

SoVerlign.  n,  /.    Supreme  lord. 

O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  awav  his  face, 

And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf    Sbatsf, 

By  my  sovereign y  and  his  fate,  1  swear, 
ReoownM  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war. 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd*       Dryden, 
So'vERfcioNLY.  adv.    [from  jovereign.'] 
Supremely  ;  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.      Boyle, 

S o' V EREiGKTY.  n,  J.  [souveramte,  Fr.] 
Supremacy;  highest  place ;  supreme 
power ;  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Give  me  pardon. 
That  I»  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain*d 
Your  unknown  sovereignty,  Shaisfearem 

Happ][  were  England,  would  this  virtuous 
prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof.  Sbak, 

To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  to  institute  magi- 
strates and  officers  over  them;  to  punish  and 
pardon  malefaaors ;  to  have  the  sole  authority 
of  making  war  and  peace;  are  the  true  marks  of 
sovereignty,  Davies, 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  stil'd 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  heav'n» 
Or  from  heav'n,  claimmg  second  sov'reignty, 

Mi/tOM, 

Nothing  does  so  gratify  a  haughty  humour,  as 
this  piece  of  usurped  sovereignty  over  our  bre- 
thren. Government  of  tie  Tongue, 

Jove*s  own  uee. 
That  holds  the  woods  ip  awful  sovereignty, 
Reouires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground; 
Hign  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heav'n  ascend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend.    Dryd, 

1  well  foresee,  whene'er  thy  suit  1  grant. 
That  1  my  much-lov'd /oi;V«jf;7/y  shall  want. 
And  her  new  beauty  may  thy  bean  invade. 

Dryden, 

Lot  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  with 
awful  apprehensions  ot  the  majesty  and  sove^ 
reignty  of  God.  JRcgers, 

Alexander's  Grecian  colonics  in  the  Indies 
were  almost  exterminated  by  Sandrocottiis ;  Se- 
leucus  recovered  the  sovereignty  in  some  degree, 
but  was  forced  to  abandon  to  him  the  country 
along  the  Indus.  ArLutlnot, 
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Sough.  «.  /.  [from  joiw,  French.]  A  sub- 
terraneous drain. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 
and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delft 
would  be  so  flown  ^^'ith  waters,  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  addits  or  soughs  to  drain  them, 
that  no  gins  or  roadiines  could  suffice  to  lav  and 
keep  them  dry.  'Ray, 

Another  was  found  in  sinking  a  f««ri^wpit. 

W'oodtcarJ^ 

Sought.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
seek, 

I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me ;  I 

am  Ibund  of  them  that  sought  me  not.      Isaiah, 

Soul,  n,  j.  [fapel,  Saxon; /ar^ Danish; 

jua/,  Islandick  ;  iW,  Dutch.] 
I.  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of 
man. 

When  death  was  overcome,  he  opened  heaves 
as  well  to  the  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews:  hea- 
ven till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  sou/s  d 
either.  Hoohr, 

Perhaps,  for  want  of  food,  the  souf  muy  mae; 
But  that  were  suangc,  since  all  things  bad  suid 
good. 

Since  aU  God's  creatures,  mortal  and  divine. 
Since  God  himself,  is  her  eternal  ix^.  Davi&e, 

He  remembered  them  of  the  promises,  seala^ 
and  oaths,  which  by  publick  authority  had  pass- 
ed for  concluding  this  marriage;  that  these,  be- 
ing religious  bonds  betwixt  God  and  their  /t»//, 
could  not  by  any  pohiick  act  of  sute  be  dia»> 
solved.  Hay^ard. 

So  natural  is  the  knowledge  of  ^e  touTs  im- 
mortality, and  of  some  uhi  for  the  future  recep- 
tion of  it,  that  we  find  some  trart  or  other  rtit 
in  most  barbarous  nations.  Heylisk^ 

%•  Intellectual  principle. 

Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense. 

Msltam, 

The  eyes  of  our  souh  only  then  begin  to  see, 
when  our  bodily  eyes  are  closing.  La-w, 

3.  Vital  principle. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animab  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakspeare, 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and 

,  .  '^h        Miitom. 

Jom  voices,  all  ye  hvmg  souls  /  ye  bird^ 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  Jiscend, 
Bear  on  your  wmgs,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

MUiffm, 

In  common  discourse  and  writing  w»4eave  out 
the  words  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational ;  and 
make  the  word  loir/ serve  for  all  these  principles. 

i^atts, 

4.  Spmt;  essence;  quintessence;  princi- 
pal part. 

He  h^s  the  very  soul  of  bounty.     Sbaisbeare, 
Charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest.  Milton. 

5.  Interiour  power. 

There  is  some  iMi/  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  naen  observingly  distU  it  out.       Sbaksp, 

6.  A  familiar  appellation  expressing  the 
qualities  of  the  mind. 

Three  wenches  where  I  stood,  cry'd, 
«  Alas,  good  souir  Shakspeare, 

This  is  a  poor  mad  soul;  and  she  says,  up  and 
down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 

Shakspeare, 
^The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow : 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Shahptare, 
ft.eep  tne  poor  soul  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Your  charge  is  such  as  does  not  need  defence. 
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-TTneclarged  i9uh  are  disgusted  with  ths  \ron- 
rfers  of  the  microscope,  discovering  animals  \vhich 
equal  not  a  peppercorn.  IVatts, 

7.  Human  bcincr. 

The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  twl  of  us. 

L*  Estrange, 

Tt  is  a  republick ;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred 

bcHireeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls.    Addison, 

My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn; 
My  life  ts  here  no  sculps  concern.  Stvtft, 

S-  Active  power. 

Eanhfair,  and  seas,  through  empty  space  would 
rowl. 
And  htav'o  would  fly  before  the  driving  srul. 

Dtyden, 
9.  SpiTit ;  fire ;  ^andeur  of  mind. 

1  hat  he  wants  caution,  he  must  needs  confes:.; 
But  not  a  soui\  to  gi\*e  our  arms  success.  Young. 
jc.  Tntelligent  btinp  in  er-ncral. 

Fvery  i«i./inhpaven  shall  bend  the  knee.  Milt. 
Sou'tDif-tt.  Sec  Soldier. 
Sou'led.  adj.   [from  soulJ]     Furnished 
with  mind.  • 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
"Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

souCd, 
Should  give  the  piizes  they  had  gain'd  before } 

Dryden» 

Sou'LtEss.  adj.  [from  soul.']  Mean ;  low  ; 
spiritless. 
Slave,  souUs^s  villain,  dog,  O  rarely  base ! 

^pahpcare. 

Sou'lshot.  71.  s.  [joi// and  st^t.']  Some- 
thing paid  for  a  sours  requiem  among 
the  Romanists. 

In  the  Saxnn  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty 
to  be  paid,  called  prcunia  sepulchralu  t5*  symho-^ 
lum  amim^^  and  in  Saxon  soulsbot,  ^yl^fff* 

Sound,  adj.  [runb,  Saxon.] 
1.    Healthy ;   hearty ;    not  morbid ;   not 
diseased ;  not  hurt. 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  wiD, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shahprare. 

Hd"  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bcU,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks, 
lys  tongue  speal;s.  ,  Sbakspeare, 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound,      Luke, 
We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minas,  and  understanding  sound. 

'  Milton, 

The  kin^  visits  aU  around. 
Comforts  the  *ick,  congratulates  the  sound; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs.  Drydin. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 
The  t»l;jl  present  to  the  Jiamcs  design'd, 
Or  to  the  deep.  Drydcn, 

When  a  word,  whkh  originally  signifies  any 
particular  object,  is  attributed  to  several  other 
objects,  on  account  of  some  evident  reference 
or  relation  lo  the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly 
called  an  analogical  word;  so  ^  sound  ox  healthy 
pulscftf  sound  digestion,  sound  sleep,  arc  all  so 
called,^  with  reference  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
constitution;  but  if  you  speak  of  sound  doctrine, 
or  sound  sketch  f  this  is  by  way  of  resemblance  to 
health,  and  the  words  are  metaphorical.  Watts, 
a.  Rieiit ;  not  erroneous  ;  orthodox. 

whom  although  to  know  be  hfe,  and  joy  to 
make  mention  of  his  name;  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  Know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him ;  and  our 
safest  eloquence  concerning  him  is  silence. 

Hooker, 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.    Fsai, 

So  "dy  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechctick  insti- 
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The  rules  arc  soustd sad  useful,  and  may  letre 
your  devotion.  fVake. 

3.  Stout ;  strong  ;  lusty. 

The  men  are  very  strong  and  able  of  body ; 
and  therefore  either  give  sound  strokes  with 
their  clubs  wfiercwith  they  fight,  or  else  shoot 
strong  shots  with  their  bows.  Ahhot, 

4.  Valid  ;  not  failing. 

They  reserved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  agtii- 
ories,  whole  and  s<fund  to  themselves.     Spenser, 

5.  Fast ;  he;»rly.     It  is  applied  to  sleep. 

New  #>ik'd  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  How'ry  herb  i  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton, 

Sound,  adv.  Soundly;  heartily;  com- 
pletely fast. 

The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spake. 
But  his  waste  words  returned  to  him  in  vain ; 
So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake. 
Fairy  Queen. 

Sot'/J  D.  n,  J.  [sondft  French.]    A  shallow 
sea,  such  as  may  be  sounded. 
The  Sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  my  toU 

CamJtn, 
Wake, 
Beliold  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stvgian  sound. 
As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  tfie  grotnid, 
T'  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the  day. 

Ben  JtittfM, 
Him  young  Thoosa  bore,  the  bright  increase 
Of  Phorc}'s,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas. 

Pope 

Sound.  If.  J.  [jo«^r,  French.]    A  probe, 

an  instrument  used  by  chirurgeons  to 

feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 

I'he  patient  beine  laid  on  a  table,  pass  the 

sound  till  it  meet  wiui  some  resistance^    Sharp, 

To  SoL'N D.  v.  a, 

I.  To  seaixh  wiih  a  plummet;  to  try 
depth. 

In  this  secret  there  is  a  gulf,  which  while  w« 
live  we  shall  never  sound.  Hooker, 

You  arc,  Hastings,  much  too  slwdlow 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times.  Sbaksp, 
a.  To  try  ;  to  examine. 

Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  busi- 
ness? "         Shakspeart. 
Invites  these  lords,  and  those  he  meant  10  touod. 

Damd. 
I  was  in  jest. 
And  by  that  ofter  meant  to  sound  your  breast. 

Drydf*' 
I  Ve  tovrtded  my  Numidians,  man  by  roan, 
And  find  'cm  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Addlsm, 

To  So'j  N  D.  «i;.  «.    To  try  with  the  sound* 
ing  line. 

The  .shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country,  and  sounded^  and  found  it  near 
twenty  fathoms.  ^    ^^,* 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a  poative  di- 
stinct notion  of  infinite  space  than  a  mariner  has 
of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  where  having  letdown 
a  large  portion  of  his  sounding  Une,  he  reaches 
no  bottonx  Lk*'* 

Sound.  «.  s.  i^epia^  Latin.]   The  cuttle- 
fish. jHftjiifortb. 

Sou N  D.  w.  J.  [jofif  Fr.  jontijy  Latin.] 

I.  Any  thing  audible ;  a  noise ;  that  which 
is  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoa'rded  hideously 
With  horrid  soundy  thougn  having  little  sense* 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  eoodly  poesy. 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasy.    SptnuT^ 

CoVne,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  spnghtSt 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delighu ; 
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li)  charm  the  air  to  give  a  tomd, 

A^ltUe  you  perforin  your  antick  round.  Sbaisp, 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  it  maketh  a  sound:  so  a  long  pole 
struck  upon  gravel,  in  the  bouom  of  the  water, 
maketh  a  imrW.  Bacon, 

The  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud.  Milton, 
%Whene'cr  he  spoke,  his  voice  was   heard 

around, 
Lood  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound.    Dry  den. 

That  Which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the 
ear  is  called  smind;  though,  till  it  affect  the  per- 
ceptive part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.     Locke, 
a.  Merc  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 

He  contented  himself  with  doubtful  and  ge- 
neral terms,  which  might 'make  no  ill  sound  in 
men's  tui,  Locke, 

Let  us  consider  this  prdposition  as  to  its 
meaning ;  for  it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that 
must  be  the  principle.  Locke, 

O  lavish  land!  for  sound zx  such  expencef 
But  then,  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense. 

Young, 

To  Sound.  *v,  n. 

J.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  emit  a  noise. 

Trumpet  once  more  to /ovn^  at  general  doom. 

Milton, 
That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house 
does  bound. 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpets  how    to 
s^uud,  Drjdcn, 

Thither  the  silver  sounding  lyres 
8han  call  the  smiling  loves  and  young  desires. 

Pope, 

a.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of 
sound. 

Why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  f  Shakspeare, 

They  being  told  there  was  small  hope  of  ease 
To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence. 
Were  wiUiug  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  any  thing  that  sounded  liberty.    Benyomson, 
This  relation  /0im^  rather  like  a  cnymical 
dream  than  a  philosophical  truth.  IVilkins, 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
1  Tbessalonians, 

To  Sound,  v.  a. 

X.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  to  play  on. 
And  many   nymphs   about   them   flocking 
round. 
And  many  tritons,  which  their  horns  did  sound, 

Spenser, 
Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  archangel  trumpet.  MUton, 

Misenus  lay;  none  so  renown*d 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound; 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Dryden, 

a.  To  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound. 

Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey. 
And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray; 
Here  heav*a  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  should 

sourtdf 
The  louder  cannon  bid  the  thunder  drown*d. 

IVatUr, 
3.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 

Sun,  sMind  his  praise.  Milton, 

So^UNDBOARD.  IT.  J.  [sound  XTiA  board. ^ 
Board  which  propagates  the  sound  in 
organs. 

Try  it*  without  any  s»ussdioard  along,  only 
Jiarpwise  at  one  end  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  ^Mx^Wr^  breathes. 

MiltQn, 
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So'uNDiNG.  adj,  [from  sounds    Sonor« 
ous ;  having  a  magniBcent  sound. 

Obsolete  words  may  then  be  revived,  when 
more  sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in 
praaice.  Vrydest. 

So'uNDLY.  adv.  \hom  sound."] 
1.  Healthily;  heartily. 
1,  Lustily;  stoutly;  strongly. 
When  Inincan  is  asleep. 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  hard  dry 's  joume/ 
Soundly  invite  him.  ^bakjpeare. 

They  did  fly 
My  feet  and  hands  witn  cords,  and  to  the  mast 
With  other  halsers  made  me  soundiy  fast.  Cbapm* 

Who  had  so  often  in  your  aid 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid.         HwOhras, 

Have  no  concern. 
Provided  Pundi,  for  there's  the  jest, 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest.    Stvifi* 
Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  one  half  ruined, 
banished,  or  converted :  they  all  soundly  feel  the 
smart  of  the  last  Irish  war.  Swi/t. 

3.  Truly ;  rightly. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  bw  is  the 
weightiest  thing  which  any  man  can  take  upoa 
him.  Hooker. 

The  doctrine  of  the  clnu'ch  of  England,  ex- 
pressed in  the  thurty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly 
and  orthodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned 
without  extreme  danger  to  our  religion.  Bmcosi» 

4.  Fast ;  closely  :  it  is  used  of  sleeping. 

Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  Drought, 
Unto  that  elfen  knight  he  bad  him  fly. 
Where  he  slept  soundly^  void  of  evil  thought. 

Fmry  Queen, 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ceues  with  it,  which  every 
one  experiments  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly,  Locke* 

So'uNDNEss.  n.s.  \ivom  5ound.'\ 

I.  Health  ;  heartiness. 

I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now« 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.  Shakspeare. 

a.  Truth;  rectitude;  incorrupt  state. 
In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became 
subject  to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there 
was  none  amongst  them,  saving  only  that  some 
fell  sooner  away,  and  some  later,  from  the 
soundness  of  belief.  Hooker. 

Lesly  is  misled  in  his  politicks ;  but  he  hath 
given  proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion.  Sxvift, 
As  the  health  and  strength,  or  weakness,  of 
our  bodies,  is  very  much  owing  to  their  methods 
of  treating  us  when  we  were  young;  so  the 
soundness  or  folly  of  our  minds  is  not  less  owing 
to  those  first  tempers  and  ways  of  thinking, 
which  we  eagerly  received  from  the  love,  ten- 
derness, authority,  and  constant  conversation,  of 
our  mothers.  Lata, 

3.  Strength;  solidity. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very 
well  with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  even 
thus  to  answer.  ^  Hooker. 

Soup,  n,  s.  [soupe^  Fr.]  Strong  decoction 
of  flesh  for  the  table. 

Soongy  morells  in  strong  ragouts  are  found. 
Ana  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  'is  drown*d. 

Gay, 

Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman  $ 

new  livery ;  or,  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish 

of  soup,  let  her  follow 'him.  sofdy  with  a  ladle- 

fuU.  Swift. 

SOUR,    adj,    [run*    rupiXf    Sax.    jur, 

Welsh.] 
X.  Acid  ;  austere ;  pungent  on  the  palate 
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with  a8tringenqr>  as  vinegar,  or  unripe 
fruit. 
AU  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  pro?oke  appetite. 
*  Sacom, 

Their  drink  is  nur.  Hosta, 

But  let  the  bounds  of  licences  be  fix'd ; 
Kot  things  of  disagreeing  natures  mix'd, 
Not  sweet  with  ^evr,  nor  birds  with  serpents 
join'd.  DrydcH, 

Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  pow'r ; 
"When  new  'tb  heady,  and  when  old  *t  is  ^owr. 

Harte, 

d.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish; 
morose ;  severe. 

He  was  a  scholar, 
Lofty  and  swr  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not. 

Shakspeare, 

A  man  of  pleasant  and  popular  conversation, 

rather  free  than  sour  and  reserved*         Wotton, 

Tiberius,  otherwise  a  very  sour  man,  would 

punctually  perform  this  rite  unto  others,  and 

expect  the  same.  JSroxon, 

3.  Afflictive ;  painful. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sot/r  adversities ; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course.  SAah» 

4.  Expressing  discontent. 

He  said  a  sottr  thing  to  Laura  the  other  day. 

Tat/€r. 

SuUeo  and  sour,  with  discontented  mien 
Jocasta  frown*d.  Pope, 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with 
a  sour  countenance.  S-wifL 

Sou&.  /r.  J.  [from  the  adjective.]    Acid 
substance. 

A  thousand  sour*  to  temper  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty.  Spenser. 

To  Sour.  v.  a, 
J,  To  make  acid. 

His  an^elick  nature  had  none  of  that  carnal 
leven  which  ferments  to  the  swri/^  of  ours. 

Decay  of  Piety, 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new  made 
man 
His  kingdom  o*er  his  kindred  world  began ; 
Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire,  sourd  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden, 
One  passion,  with  a  different  turn, 
Makes  wit  inF.ame  or  an^er  burn  : 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  diff 'rent  powVs, 
Ripens  the  £»  ape,  the  liquor  sours,  Snvift, 

%»  "To  make  harsh,  or  unkindly. 

Tuffs  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer, 

3.  To  make  uneasy ;  to  mahc  less  pleasing. 

Hail,  great  king! 
To  sour  your  happiness,  1  must  rc})ort 
The  queen  is  dead.  Sbakspeare, 

He  brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition,  into 
Paradise,  which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of 
the  place.  ^  Dryden, 

4.  To  make  discontented. 

/    Not  my  own  disgrace 
Hath  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sor'reign's  face. 

iihahpeare. 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sour*d  themselves 
to  dcadi, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

Sbakspeare. 
In  me,  as  yet,  ambition  had  no  part ; 
Pride  had  not  soiard^  nor  wrath  dcbas'd.  my 
heart.  Aarte, 

I.  To  become  acid. 

Asses  milk,  uhen  it  sours  in  the  stomnch,  and 
whey  turned  sour,  will  porge  strongly.  At  but b, 
a.  To  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 
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They  keep  out  melancholy  fit>m  the  virtuous, 
and  hinder  tne  hatred  cf  vice  from  souriw  bto 
severity.  Addison, 

If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  dis- 
pleased, they  sottr  upon  it.  .     Addison. 

Source.  «.  j.  Ijotdree^  Fr.] 
I.  Spring;  fountain;  head. 
Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  swrces  of  the  Nile.  Addison, 
%,  Original ;  first  cause. 

This  second  source  of  meii,  while  yet  but  few, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives.  M'dtm,  * 

This  is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  mis- 
chief. South, 

Of  himself  is  none ; 
But  that  eternal  Infinite,  and  One, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end. 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  souru^  depend. 

Drydeiu 
3.  First  producer. 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  sUid  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they    to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither, 
brought.  WaHir, 

So'uROET.  n.  5.  [homsourdy  Fr.]  The 

little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 
So'u  R I s H .  adj,  [from  sour, ]    Somewhat 
sour. 

By  <Ustillation  we  obtain  a  sourish  spirit,  which 
will  dissolve  coraL  BoyU, 

So'u  R  L  Y .  adi*,  [from  sour,  ] 
I.  With  acidity. 
a.  With  acrimony. 

The  stem  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smil'd.  DrydeB, 

So'uRNESs.  n,s,  [from  joar.] 
X.  Acidity;  auslereness  of  taste. 

Sourness  consisteth  in  some  grossneis  of  tke 
bodv ;  and  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture 
of  the  body  more  equal,  which  induceth  a  milder 
taste.  Bacon, 

V  th*  spring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  add  uste ; 
But  summer  doth,  like  age,  the  sourness  waste. 

Denbasn, 
He  knew 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose. 
And  tame  to  plums  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

Dryden, 

Of  acid  or  $(mt  one  l\as  ia  nation  firom  ta«e, 

sourness  being  one  of  those  simple  ideas  which 

one  cannot  describe.  Arbutbntt, 

Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  iu  end? 

Pope, 

a.  Asperity;  harshness  of  temper. 

Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  «f 
mcn'jj  apparel  m  those  days,  and,  through  the 
sourness  of  his  disposition,  spoke  somewhat  too 
hardly  thereof.  Hooier, 

He  was  never  thought  to  be  of  that  supersti- 
tious sourness,  wiuch  some  men  pretena  to  in 
religion.  X^iW  Charles. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weak- 
ness of  superstition  and  the  sourness  of  enthu- 
siasm :  it  IS  not  of  an  imcomfortable  melancholy 
nature.  Addison. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseneis 
mingle  with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  NeJson, 
So'uKsop.  n.  s-iguanabahuJihaX.']  Cus- 
tard-apple. 

It  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Span- 
ish West-Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruits.  MilUr. 

Sous.  n.  /.  [jo/,  Fr.]    A  small  denomi- 
nation of  money. 
So  USE.  «.  i.  Ijoutf,  salt,  Dutch.] 
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I.  Pickle  made  of  salt. 
a.  Any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  salt  pickle. 
And  he  cnst  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  hit  bouse, 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  si»'eeter  his  some. 

Tm$s«r, 
AU-saintf,  do  by  for  pork  and  savse^ 
For  sprats  and  spurlbgs  for  your*housc.  Tuuer,  ^ 

To  Souse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  parboil,  or  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil»  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  im- 
part: 
But  nme  the  cabbie  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

1.  To  throw  into  water.  A  ludicrous 
sense. 

They/oitfA/me  into  the  Thames  with  as  little 
ycmorse  as  they  drown  blind  puppies.      Sbahp. 

Who  those  were  that  run  away. 
And  yet  gave  out  th*  had  won  the  day ; 
Although  the  rabble  touted  them  for  t 
0*er  b^  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt.        Butler, 

They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water 
when  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most 
case-hardened  of  the  Ironsides.  Addison, 

To  Souse,  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  original :  it  must  come  from 
j««/,  or  dejsous^  down,  Fr.]  To  fall  as 
a  bird  on  its  prey. 

Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  tim'rous  bare, 
Jove's  bard  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air ; 
Her  croaked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey. 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars.  jDrydtn, 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  the  tim'rous  h'are. 
And  tender  kids  with  his  sharp  talons  tear. 

Drydenfjun, 

To  Souse,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  siidden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  his  prey. 
The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o*er  his  airy  tow'rs. 
To  so^e  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Shaksffesre, 

Souse.  aJv*  With  sudden  \'iolence.  A 
low  word. 

Such  make  a  private  study  of  the  street. 
And,  looking  full  at  ev'ry.man  they  meet, 
Run  eouse  against  his  chaps,  who  stands  amas'd, 
To  find  they  did  not  see,  out  only  gaa'd.  2'oung, 

So'u TERRAIN.  «.  /.  [souterrasriy  Fr.]  A 
grotto  or  cavern  in  [the  ground.  Not 
English. 

DMencet  agamstextrenntiet  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottos,  or  souferrainst  are  necessary  preserva- 
tives of  health.  Arbmfbitoi, 

SOUTH*  n.  /.  [fx/Sy  Sax.  :ujd^  Dutch ; 

judf  French.] 
I.  The  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at 
noon  :  opposed  to  north. 

East  and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  hea« 
ven,  but  north  and  south  are  fixed ;  and  seldom 
the  far  southern  people  have  invaded  the  north- 
em,  but  contrariwise.  Baton, 
a.  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  queen  of  the  south,  Bihie* 
From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.                         Milton^ 
5.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 
All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome,  you  !             Shakspeare, 
South. /y^/.  [from  the  noun.]  Southern; 
meridional. 
One  inch  of  delay  more  is  z  south  sea.  Shahs, 
How  thy  garments   are   warm,  when    he 
quieteth  the  earth  by  the  south  wiod.  Job^ 


sou. 

Mean  while  the  south  wind  rote,  and  witk'' 
black  wings, 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  doudt  together  drove. 

Miltom, 
South,  adnf, 
I.  Toward  the  south  1 

His  rcgimrnt  lies  half  t  mile 
South  from  the  nughty  power  of  the  king. 

Shakspeare, 

a.  From  the  south. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping. 

father  in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind 
bweth  not  south.  Boom. 

South ea'st.  ».  5,  [south  and  e€tst.'\  The 
point  between  the  east  and  south ;  the 
point  of  winter  sunrise. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall 
against  the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten 
their  ripening.  Baeom, 

The  rhree  seas  of  Italy,  the  Tnferiour  towards 
the  southinsty  the  Ionian  towards  the  south,  and 
the  Adriatick  on  the  northeast  side,  were  com- 
manded by  three  different  nations.      Arhuthnot, 
So'oTHERLY.  adj,  [fvom  south.'] 
I.  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  deno- 
minated from  the  south ;  not  absolutelf 
southern, 
a.  Lying  toward  the  south. 

Unto  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  that  is  onlr 
north  which  is  above  them,  that  is  only  southerly 
which  is  below  them.  Brovtn, 

Two  other  country  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the 
most  castedly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  df 
England.  Graunt, 

3.  Cominff  from  about  the  south. 

I  am  but  mad  north,  northwest :  when  the 
wind  is  southerly^  1  know  a  hawk  from  a  haifd* 
saw.  Shakspeare, 

So'uthern.  adj,  [j'u^Sefine,  Sax.  from 

south.^ 
I.  Belonging  to  the  south;  meridional. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots  with  endless  rain  th*  unwholsome  yeai'. 

Drydest, 
a.  Lying  toward  the  pouth. 

Why  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears? 

Shakspeare, 
3,  Coming  from  the  south. 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  vhei  southtm-mnA^ 
blow  than  when  northern.  Bacon, 

So'uthernwood.  n.  s.  [jrulSejinpubu, 
Sax.  abrotanumf  Lat.]  A  plant  that 
agrees  in  md!8t  parts  with  the  worm- 
wood, from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  se- 
parate it.  Miller, 
So'uthing.  adj.  [from  south.']  Going  to- 
ward the  south. 

I  will  conduct  thee  on  thy  way. 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day. 

DryleHm 

So'uTHf  NG.  ft.  J.  Tendency  to  the  south. 
Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light. 
Si  cilia  lies.  Drydem, 

So'yTHMOsT.  adj,  [ivom south,]  Furthest 
toward  the  south. 
Next  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab't 
sons, 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim.  Milton* 

So'uTHSAY.   n,  s.    [properly  soothsay,'] 
Prediction. 

All  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies, 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
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Shews,  visionsi  /outhayi,  and  prophecies. 
And  all  that  feigned  u,  as  leasings,  tales,  and 
lies.  Fairy  Queem, 

TbSo'UTHSAY.  i>.  «.  [See  Soothsay.] 
Ta  predict. 

Young  inen,  hovering  between  hope  and  fear, 
might  easily  be  carried  into  the  superstition  of 
tmabtaying  by  names.  Camden, 

So'u T  H  s  A Y  K  R .  n.  s,  [propexly  soothsayer. 

Stc  Soothsayer.]    A  prcdicter. 
So'uTHWARD.  ad*v.  [from  soutb.l    To- 
ward the  south. 

A  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square,  is 
at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  foot  touthward^  but 
'     not  northward.  Loike. 

Every  life,  from  the  dreary  months. 
Flies  conscious  southward,  TbomsoH, 

So'uTHWARD.  n.  J.  The  southern  re- 
gions. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  tttabtvard 
than  in  the  northern  parts.  Raleigh, 

South WE'sT.  «.  s,  [south  and  tutest,'] 
Point  between  the  south  and  west ;  win- 
ter sunset. 

.  Phenicels  an  haven  of  Crete*  and  lieth  to- 
ward the  futhxucst.  Acts, 
The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall 
tf  atnst  me  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten 
their  coming  on  and  ripening ;  and  the  southeast 
is  found  to  ne  better  than  the  seuthtvejt,  though 
the  southnvest  be  the  hotter  coast.  Boion, 
SCyUKENANCE,  n.  s.  [French.]  Re- 
membrance ;  memory.  A  French  word 
whichy^ith  many  more>  is  now  happily 
disused. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
JLife  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance, 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souvf 
notice.  Spenser, 

Gave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the 
knight. 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenante^ 
Nor  care  cf  vow*d  revenge.  Spenser. 

Sow.  n,  s,    [rugn,  Saxon ;  soeg^  souwCf 

Dutch.] 
I.  A  female  pig  ;  the  female  of  a  boar. 
Boars  have  great  6ings,  sotvj  much  less.  Bac. 
A  sew  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along. 
All  white  herself,  and  wliite  her  tliirty  voung. 

^jUryden, 

For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  them  worse 

Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow  gelders.     Hudibras, 

The  /ov  gelder's  horn  tu^  something  musical 

in  it,  but  this  b  seldom  heard.  Spectator, 

%»  Perhaps  from  so<w  might  come  soweitf 

stwffif  s<wine ;  rp»na>  Saxon. 

And  wast  thou  fain 
To  hovel  thee  with  /ww^,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?  Sbakspeare, 

3.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead.       Ainstujortb* 

4.  Imillepfiia,  Lat.]  An  insect;  a  mille- 
pede. Ainsuvortb, 

So^w BREAD,  n.  s.   [cyclumetit  Lat.]    A 

plant. 
To  SOW.  V.  n.  [saian,  Gothick ;  rapan. 

Sax.  saeyerif  Dutch.]  To  scatter  seed  in 

order  to  a  harvest. 
The    one  belougeth  unto  them  that  seek. 


ness:   they  that  or  ay  do  but  yet  /ot<',   tney 
that  give  thanks  declare  ;hey  have  reaped. 

Hocier . 
They  that  ww  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

Fsalms, 
He  chat  so^ietb  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  coirup- 


s  o  w^ 

tion ;  but  he  that  svivetb  to  the  sphit  shall  rap 

life  everlasting.  Gaiatians, 

Soro  to  yourselves  in  righteousaess,  and  reap 

in  mercy.  Bona. 

To  Sow.  V.  ii.  part.  pass,  sown* 
I.  To  scatter  in  the  ground,  in  order  to 
growth  ;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Like  was  not  to  be  found. 
Save  in  that  soil  where  all  good  things  did  grow, 
And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  pound 
As  incorrupted  nature  did  them  sow.   fairy  (J. 

From  Ireland  come  1  with  my  strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  iov;*d, 

Sbakspeare, 
T  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall  brine  fruit 
in  vou.  2  Esdras. 

Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  csunr 
tries,  being  set  in  the  colder,  will,  being  svwm 
of  seeds  late  in  the  spring,  come  up,  and  abide 
most  part  of  the  summer.  Ba^a, 

When  to  turn 

The  fruitfijl  soil,  and  when  to  sew  the  corn, 

I  sing,  Mecscnas.  Dryden. 

The  proud  mother  views  her  nrecious  brood, 

And  happier  branches,  which  snc  never  iowV. 

Drjita, 

%,  To  Spread ;  to  propagate. 

FroN^'ardncsi  is  in  his  neart :  he  deviseth  mis- 
chief continually,  he  sowetb  discord.  Proverhe, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

MiUoH. 
Since  then  they  stand  secur'd  by  being  join'd, 
"Twere  worthy  a  king's  head  to  /ow  division, 
And  seeds  of  jealousy,  to  loose  those  bonds. 

Bom  to  afflict  my  Marcia*s  familv. 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  U  brothers. 

Add'um. 

3.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed. 
He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thoo 

shalt  sow  the  ground  withal.  Isaiei, 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement ;  and  it  is  the  worst 
nusbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or 
impertinencies.  H^* 

4.  To  besprinkle. 

He  sow*d  with  start  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a 

field.  Mitti)^' 

Mom  new  tow*d  the  earth  with  orient  peail. 

MiUm, 

7o5ow.  V.  a.   [for  j«i;.]     To  join  by 
needlework. 
Some  tree,  whose  brotd  smooth  leaves  to- 
gether sow*d^ 
And  girded  on,  may  cover  round.         Mtam. 

To  SowcE.  V.  a.     To  throw  into  the 
water.    See  Souse. 
He  sowtedmt  up  to  the  middle^ln  the  pood. 
J/Bttrange. 

So'WER.  n.  s.  [from  sow,'] 
I.  He  that  sprinkles  the  seed. 

A  soever  went  forth  to  sow.  Mattitw. 

It  is  thrown  round,  as  grain  by  a  skilftil  sower. 
'  Derbam. 

a.  A  scatterer. 

Terming  Paul  and  his  doctrine  t  '""^^ 
words,  a  very  babbler  or  trifler.  HabewU. 

3.  A  breeder ;  a  promoter. 

They  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  ttiake  tht 
court  swell,  and  the  coxmtry  pine.  Baeon, 

So'wjNs.  «.  J.  Flummery,  made  of  oat- 
meal somewhat  soured. 

These  sawinsj  that  is,  flummery,  heisjg  blend- 
ed together,  produce  good  yeast.       Mortsmer. 
See  where  Norah  with  the  sowins  comcs.Swifi^ 

7i  SowL,  V.  a.  [from  i«w,  a*  hogs  art 
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pulled  by  dogs,  Skinner  ;  from  scle^  a 
strap,  a  rein,  KtnnetJ]  To  pull  by  the 
ears. 

He  '11-go  and  srwt  the  porter  of  Rome  gates 
by  the  ears.  Sbaksfx^re. 

Sown.    The  paHciplp  of  sofw.   It  is  used 
barbarously  by  S^'ift  for  sf^v^d. 

A  goodly  country,  luturally  beautified  with 
roses,  torvn  with  pease.  H^Hn. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds,  sown  to» 
£ether>  made  up  the  breadth  and  length. 

Guliiver, 
So'wTHfsTLK.  n,s,\_so?icbiuSi  Latin.]  A 
Weed. 

So^tbittUi  though  coneys  eat,  yet  sheep  and 
cattle  will  not  touch :  the  milk  of  which,  rubbed 
oo  warts,  weareth  them  away,  which  slieweth 
it  b  conroave.  Bacon . 

S^KKit.  ft  J.  ijte//a  tirrr,  Lat.]  A  kind 
of  mineral. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaister;  the  finer,  s^aadt  earth-flax,  or  snb- 
xnander's  hair.  JVoodivard, 

Space,  n.  j.  {spatiumy  Lat.] 
I.  Room  ;  local  extension. 

Space  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  any 
two  bodies  or  points.  Lv.h, 

Oh  undlstingui&h'd  space  of  woman's  wit! 

Sbakspcare, 

This  which  yields  or  fills  all  sface.       Mitten, 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
motion.  Locke, 

Space  and  motion  can  never  be  actually  infi- 
nite :  they  have  a  power  oply  and  a  capacity  of 
behig  increased  without  end :  so  that  no  space 
can  be  assigned  so  vast,^ut  still  a  larger  may  be 
imagined ;  no  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a 
greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still  be  con- 
ceived. Bentley, 
a.  Any  quantity  of  place. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  xh^t  *%  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Sbakspeare, 

Tllere  was  but  two  ways  to  escane  ;  the  one 
through  the  woods,  about  ten  miles  space  to 
Walpo.  ,  KnolUs. 

In  such  a  great  ruin,  where  the  fragments  are 
great  and  hard,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  be 
so  adjusted  in  their  fall,  but  that  they  would  lie 
hoUow,  and  many  unfilled  spaces  would  be  inter- 
cepted amongst  them.  Burnet, 

Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries. 

Dryden, 

J.  Quantity  of  time. 

There  is  a  competent  time  sdlowed  every 
inan ;  and,  as  it  is  certain  death  b  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  *t  is  possible  some  space  before  death. 

Hammond, 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and 
night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal  MUton, 

In  a  lever  the  motion  can  be  continued  only 
for  so  short  a  spacc^  as  may  be  answerable  to 
that  little  distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and 
the  weight.  JVilkins, 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  time,  and 
give  a  people  a  lonj^er  sface^oi  repentance  :  he 
may  stay  till  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  be  full ; 
but  sooner  or  later  they  have  reason  to  expect 
his  veneeance.       ^  tillotscn, 

TT»e  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with 
any  t.J<-f  *'  >  dc-grec  i>f  elegance  or  exactness," 
witiiii'  •  '»ii'}:x  sp^Lc  aiur  their  decease.  ^idJi4on, 
4.  A  sii-  -  -^ur:;  a  while. 
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Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  mc  this  ptze 
Both  yield,  to  stay  youx  deadly  strife  a  spat^ 

Fairy  Q.tieewu 
Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  hmi  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thou^ati  reatiain'd  exces-s, 

MtUm. 

SPA'CJOUS.  aJj.  [spacieuXi  Fr.  ipatiosus^ 
Lat.]  Wide  i  cxteu^ive  i  roomy  ;  not 
mrrow. 

The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean. 

Contented  ihem  not :  ^paiious  and  ample  churches 

they  erected  throughout  eveiy  city.         Haoher^ 

Convey  your  pleai>ures  in  a  ^^cimts  plenty  ; 

And  yet  seem  cold.  •         Sbahpsart. 

Merab  with  ^pjcious  beauty  fills  the  sight. 
But  too  mych  awe  clu&cis*d  :h.2  hold  delight. 

Cowley» 
Like  an  English  gen'ral  wiH  I  die. 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave : 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie; 
The  sea  's  a  tomb  that 's  proper  for  the  brave« 

Drydess. 

Spa'ciously.  ad'v.  [from  jpacmtr. ]  Ex- 
ten  si  vcly. 

Sta'ciousness.  jx.  s,  ffrorn  jpcuious.] 
Roominess ;  wide  extension. 

Spa'ddle.  n,  i*  [diminutive  of  jpaJe]  A 
little  spade. 

Others  destroy  moles  v.hh  a  sp.iddlc,  waiting 
m  the  mornings   and  evenings  for  them. 

lAortrntr. 

Spade.  ».  j.  [rpab,  Sax.  spade^  lalaud- 
ick  and  Dutch.] 

1.  The  instrument  of  digging. 

Take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by 
digging  with  the  spade^^  or  standing  by  him  tha* 
diegeth.  Biuot. 

MHny  learned  men  affirm,  that  some  isuime* 
have  been  eat  through  by  the  sea,  and  others 
cut  by  the  spade.  BvfXLn. 

His  next  advance  was  to  the  soldier's  tr^ Je^ 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  stude. 
His  surly  otncer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crrick 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.      Dryd, 

Here  nature  never  diffrence  made 
Between  the  sceptrcT  and  the  spsde,  Suifi. 

2.  A  deer  three  year&^ld.         dilnS'i^onb, 

3.  A  suit  of  ^ards. 

Spa'debone.   h.    s,    [named  from  the 

form.]     The  shoulderblade. 

By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  offthe  right  side 

par'd. 

Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spaJe^hne  being 

bar'd.  Draytcn. 

Spadi'ceous.  adj.  [spadiceus^  Lat. ]  Of 
a  Heht  red. 

Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was 
tpadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  two  inclining  ta 
red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion 
among  them.  '  Brown. 

Spadi'lle.  ».  i.  [spadilUy  or  tspadiUe^ 
Fr.]     The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

Spagy'rick.  adj.  ispagyricus,  Lat.  A 
word  coined  by  Paracelsus  from  spaler, 
a  searcher,  Teutonick.]     Chymical. 

Sfa'gvkist.  «.  J.     A  chymist. 

This  change  is  so  unexamvled,  that  though 
among  the  more  curious  if^.t^yrtsts  it  be  very 
wi  11  knoun,  yet  many  natuiuiiiii  cannot  easily 
believe  it.  Boyie. 

,  S ?  ^  K  K.    The  old  preterit  of  spfak» 

Sospj.i^  the  aiwhan^cl  WiJiicl:  tiitn  j^aJiM. 
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Spall,  fr.  r.    [espaule^  Fr.]    SbooMer* 
Out  of  u»c. 
Tbeir  mighty  strokes  their  habergions  dis« 
mayM, 
And  luked  nude  each  other's  manly  smiles, 
'  Fairfax, 

Sfalt  or  Spelt,  n,  s.    A  white,  scaly, 
^ioing  stone,  frequently  used  to  pro- 
mote the  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 
SPAN.  «.  J.  [rpan,  j- ponne.  Sax.  spanna^ 
•Italian;  span^  Dutch.  Perhaps  origin- 

ally  the  expansion  of  the  hand.] 
I-  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ; 
nine  inches. 

Afoot,  the  length  of  it,  is  a  sixth  part  of  the 
£ithoni;  9.span^  one  eighth;  a  palm,  or  hand's 
1nrcadth,one  twenty-fourth ;  a  tnumb's  breadth, 
or  inch,  one  seventy-second;  and  a  fore-finger *s 
Weadth,  one  ninety-sixrh.  Holder, 

Will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite. 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless, 
With  tpmns  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  Sbahpear§* 

Sum  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  piTgr'muge, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  //on 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.  Sbahpeare. 

When  I  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  the 

distance  of  a  span^  the  other  would  stand  like . 

Her  cules's  pillar.  Brovjm. 

%.  Any  short  duration. 

You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  firoro  spiritual  leisure  a  hxitStfan^ 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Sbakspeate. 

The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 

80  well  she  acted  in  this  span  of  life.       Waller. 

Then  conscience,  unresrrain'd  by  fears,  began 

To  stretch  her  limits, and  extend  the  span.  Dryd. 

\M&  's  but  a  span^  1 11  every  inch  enjoy. 

Farqubar. 

To  Span.  v.  a, 

I.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 
OFt  on  the  well-icnown  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies. 

rich!. 
«.  To  measure. 

My  surveyor  is  false ;  the  o'er-^reat  cardinal 
Hath  shew'd  him  gold;  my  life  is  spanned  al- 
ready. Sbahpeare. 
This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang 
content 
From  either  pole  unto  the  centre; 

Where  b  each  room  of  the  well-fumish'd  tent 
He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure.  Herbert, 
Harry,  whose  tuneful  aud  %vell-measur*d  song 
>ixst  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midns  ears,counung  short  and  long.  Milt. 
Span.    The  preterit  ot  spin. 
Together  furiouHy  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmeu  span. 
So  sharp  were  tlleir  encounters.  Drayton, 

Spa'ncounter.     )    n.  s.    [from  span, 
Spa'nfarthinc.  J       counter,  and  far- 
ihffig,']     A  play  at  which   money  is 
thrown  within  a  span  or  mark. 

Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake, 
Henry  v.  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  tpanuon^ 
ter  iot  French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall 
reign.  Sbahpeare, 

Boys  ^h.Ml  not  play 
At  spanetinter  or  blowpomt;  but  dudl  ^ay 
I'oU  to  some  courtier,  ikum. 
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His  chief  soUce  is  to  steal  doWg  and  pky 
It  4pam/artbing  with  the  page.  ^tt^. 

ToSfane,  'v.a.    To  wean  a  child. 

Spang.  ».  /.  [spange^  Dut.]  This  word 
teems  to  have  signified  a  cluster  of  shin- 
ing bodies. 

The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candlelight  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green ; 
and  ouches  or  spanvsy  as  they  are  of  no  great 
cost,  so  they  are  oftnost  glory.  nacm. 

Spa'ngle.    «.   J.   [sponge,    German,   a 
buckle,  a  locket ;  yi\\zTicc  ober  spangen^ 
ear.rin;?s.] 
I.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metaL 
a.  Any  thine  sparkling  and  shining.. 
As  hoary«nrost  with  tpangUs  doth  etturo 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 

fairy  f^futn* 
Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  err 
For  the  rich  x^a/vj^/lM  that  adorn  the  sky.  Waller. 
The  twinklmg  s panties^  the  ornaments  of  the 
upper  world,  lose  their  beauty  and  magnifi* 
cence :  vulgar  spectators  see  them  bi.t  as  a  coo- 
fused  hudJle  of  petty  iUuminants.        Glarrvilk% 
That  now  the  dew  with  ipamglei  deck'd  the 
ground, 
Asw^eter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found.  Dryi, 

To  Spa'nclb.  n>'  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
besprinkle  with  spangles  or  shining 
bodies. 

They  never  meet  In  grove  or  |reen. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  j^«fff /«i/ starhght  sheen. 

^bahpemre. 
What   stars  do  ipamjrle  heaven   >Aith  tuck 
beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face. 
«  SlaJksprare, 

Unpin  that  spangled  breastplate  whicn  you 
wear. 
That  th'  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

JDuuee*. 
Four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes^  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argu  s.  MUtoiu 

Then  appear'd 
,      Spangling  the  hembphere,  then  first  adom*d 
with  the  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rose. 

MUtom. 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  aaure  pleas'dtha  eyes; 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  ipangUs  all, 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow,  rise,  and 
fall.  Co-ufley. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky. 
And  spangLd  heav'ns,  a  shinmg  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Speetatvr. 

Spa'niel.  n.  /.   iMspaniolus,  Lzt.  espag* 

neul,  French.] 
I.  A  dog  used  for  sports  in  the  field,  re- 
markable for  sagacity  and  obedience. 
Divers  days  I  followed  his  steps  till  I  found  him, 
having  newly  met  with  an  excellent  spaniel  be- 
longing to  hu  dead  comuanion.  Sidney, 
1  here  are  arts  to  reclaim  the  wildest  men,  at 
there  are  to  make  spaniels  fetch  and  carry  i 
chkle  *em  often,  and  feed  'em  seldom.    Drydem. 
».  A  low,  mean,  sneakmg  fellow ;  a  cuur* 
tier;  a  dedicator;  a  pensioner;  a  dc- 
pendant ;  a  placeman.  , 

I  mean  sweet  wor^ 
Low  crooked  cun«siesy  and  base  ipttnUl  f^<ra« 
io^.  Shniipetm 
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Isio  your  jj^omm/;  and,  Demetnut, 
Hie  more  you  beat  me  I  will  favvn  on  you.  Slah, 
ToSfa'niel.  v.  n.  [horn  the  noun.']  To 

fawn ;  to  play  the  spaniel. 
Spanish   Broom,   ».  j.  [genista  junceat 
Lat.]    A  plant  so  called,  as  being  a  na- 
tive of  Spain.  MilUr, 
Spanish  Fly.  n,s^  \eantharis^  Lat.]    A 
venomous  fly  that  shines  like  goW,  and 
breeds  in  the  tops  of  ashes  olives,  &c. 
It  is  used  to  raise  blisters. 
Spanish  Nut, n,  j.  Sjisjrlncbium^  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller, 
Spa'nker.  ff.  J.    A  small  coin. 

Your  cure  too  costs  you  but  a  tfanheri  Denb, 

Spa'n  n  eh.  «.  j.    The  lock  of  a  fusee  or 

carabine.  Bailey, 

My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but 

buff*  coats,  jfiaamtrtt  and  musket-rests.    Htrwel, 

Spar,  h,  s, 

!•  Marcasrite. 

Sffar  ba  mixed  body,  consisting  of  crysta*,  in- 
eotpurated  sometimes  with  lac  lurnt^  and  some- 
times with  other  mineral,  stony,  eanhy,  or  me- 
tal :ick  matter.  Wood^vari, 
Some  stones,  as  spar  of  lead,  dissolved  in. 
proper  menstruums,  become  salts.  Newton, 
%*  {iparrt^  Dut.]  A  small  beam ;  the  bar  of 

agate. 
To  Spar.  v.  «.    To  fight  with  prelusive 

strokes. 
9o  Spar,  n),  a,  [rpapr^n>  S^x, ^sperrett^ 
German.]    To  shut ;  to  close  ;  to  bar. 

And  if  he  chance  come  when  lam  abroad, 
S^rre  the  pte  fast  for  fear  of  fraud ; 
m  for  all  hii  worst,  n6r  for  his  best. 
Open  the  door  at  his  request.  Spenser, 

Six  gates  i'  th'  city  with  massy  staples. 
And  correiponnve  qnd  fblill^g  bolts. 
Spar  up  the  aons  of  Tcpy .  Shaispeare, 

Tec  for  she  yode  thereat  half  agast. 
And  Kiddie  the  door  spmrred  after  her  fast.  Spens* 
Spa'rable.  jf.  i.  [rpappaoi  Saxon,  to 

Cuten.]    Small  nails. 
Spa'radrap.  n.  s,  [In  pharmacy.]    A 
cerecloth. 

With  application  of  the  common  spsradrap 
Sat  isnica,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontanel  kept 
open.  IViseman, 

fV  SPARE.  V.  tf .  [rpafun,  Sax.  spaeren^ 

Dut,  ej/argnerf  Fr.] 
I.  To  use  firugally ;  not  to  waste ;  not  to 
consume. 

Thovthyfirther*sthunder  didst  not /^rr.  Milt, 
t.  To  have  unejnployed;  to  save  fr^m 
any  particular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  neces- 
ttfy  cares  of  his  weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on 
prayer,  and  serving  oi  God :  he  oftentimes  spent 
the  night  alone  in 'church,  praying;  his  hcad- 
P*^»F^rS^>nd  gauntlets,  lyingby  bim.  KnoHes, 

He  had  no  bread  to  spare,  L*Eitran^, 

Only  thcfooliA  vir^ns  entertained  this  foolish 
•ooceit,  that  there  might  be  an  overplus  ef  grace 
suflkaent  tosupply  their  want;  but  the  wise  knew 
BOt  of  any  that  they  bad  to  sfars^  but  supposed 
»U  that  tney  had  little  enough.  7iUoUon, 

l«et  a  pamphlet  come  in  a  proper  juncture, 
•ad  evcary  one  who  can  spare  a  shilling  shall  be 
aaobacrtber.  Swji, 

J.  To  do  without  ;  to  lose  willingly. 

I  ooaidhave  better //tfrVa  better  man.  Sbakt, 

For  hb  nind  1  do  not  cate. 
That 's  a  toy  that  I  €oa.d  spttre; 
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Let  his  title  be  but  great. 

His  clothes  rich,  nn  I  band  sit  neat.  Ben  Jauon, 

Sense  of pleisuie  we  may  well 
Sttare  out  of  Fife  p^^rlups,  and  not  repine ; 
Hut  pain  is  perlcct  n.isery.  Jifiltwi, 

Now  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppcMM 
Your  condua  tothe^ercest  of  her  foes.  IValltr. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send;    - 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we  may 

lend.  DrydsH, 

4.  To  omit ;  to  forbear. 

We  might  have  spared  our  coming.     JMUion* 
Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  jpare  ; 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  my  self  take  care.  Dry^. 

5.  To  use  tenderly;  to  forbear;  to  treat 
with  pity ;  not  to  afflict ;  not  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  use  with  mercy. 

Spar<  us,  good  lAitd,  Common  Prayer, 

^  Who  will  set  the  discipline  of  wisdom  ovet 
mine  heartr-that  they  spars  me  not  for  my  ig- 
norances ?  Ecclesiastieus, 

Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  fee'. 
Which  spares  the  bod/s  sheath,  hut  melts  ttie 
steel  ?  Cleaveland, 

Dim  sadness  did  hot  span 
Celestial  visages.  Mitlon, 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  woo 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tygers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear ; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  cooouers  spare» 

'frailer, 

6.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  indulge. 
Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 

That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace; 

Where  aojpry  Jove  did  never  spare 

One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.   Xoseetih 

7.  To  forbeai?  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  my  remembrance;  'twas  a  gui!ty  day; 

And  still  the  blush  han^  here.  bryden* 

O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  Aged,  king. 

And  spare  your  soul  the  crime !  JDryden, 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  you.  Dryd, 
To  Spare,  v.  ft, 

I.  To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious; 
to  be  not  liberal. 

H*  has  wherewithal :  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  •"  Hnrtrin^, 

Shaispeare* 

Those  wants,  which  they  rather  feareu  t;un 

felt,  would  well  enough  be  overcome  by  tparin^ 

and  patience.  KnolUs, 

1ntheserel:^tions,  although  he  be  moresparing^ 

his  predecessors  were  very  luimerous.     Brmun» 

Our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning. 
Midst  winter  frosts;  tlien,  ciad  and  fed  with 

sparing'^ 
Rbc  to  our  toils.  Otivny, 

God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to 
Aristotle  to  make  them  rational.  hode. 

When  they  discover  the  passionate  desiie  of 
fame  in  the  ambiiious  man,  they  become /^tfr//7<r 
and  saving  in  their  commendations;  they  envy 
him  the  satisfaction  of  an  applause.        AddisM, 

Now  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  next  a  fououin  spouting  tluough  his  heir. 

Pep^ 
No  statute  in  his  favour  says 
How  free  or  frugal  1  shall  p.iw  my  days; 
.   I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  otliers  spare. 

Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope, 
%,  To  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous. 

His  soldiers//ar*//  not  to  say  that  they  should 

be  unkindly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded 

of  the  spoil.  Kmoiles, 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fiil  I  spared  not,  Mil:on, 

3.  To  ufcc  mercy  ;  to  toi-givc ;  to  be  tender. 
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Their. king,  out  of  t  princely  feeling^  wis 
tearing  and  compassioMte  towards  his  $uVct«« 

Spare.  aiU. 

U  Sc;mty;  not  abundant;  parsimonious; 
frugal.  ^ 

He  was  spart  but  discreet  of  speech,  better 
conceiving  than  delivering;  equally  stout  «nd 
kind.  <^<^^' 

Men  oi^ht  to  bcwart ,  that  they  use  not  exer- 
cise and  a  sfmre  diet  both.  ^        Baevm, 

Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet; 
Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.  Milton, 
The  masters  of  the  world  were  bred  up  with 
idrtn  diet ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome 
U\t  no  want  of  strength,  because  they  ate  but 
once  a  day.  Locke- 

%.  Superfluous;  unwanted. 

If  that  no  ifare  clothes  he  had  to  give. 
His  own  coat  no  would  cut,  and  it  distribute 
glad.  Sfettter, 

As  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be 
removed;  for  which  purpose  there  were  set 
forth  ten  spare  chambers.  BaeoH, 

Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female 
world  than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more 
spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more 
sedentary  life.  Addison* 

In  my  spare  hours  you  *ve  had  your  pa« .» 
Ev'n  now  my  servile  hand  your  sovcreiwi  will 
obeys.  Norrts, 

%,  Iv^an;  wanting  flesh ;  macilent.  . 

O  give  me  your  spare  men,  and  spare  rac  the 
great  ones.  Sbaispemre, 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
.   I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  Sbakspeare, 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  f^<f»> 
His  arms  dung^  to  his  ribs.  Miliom, 

"Sfar £.%./.  LtTom  thevcrb.l  Parwmony; 
fnigal  use ;  husbandry.    Not  in  use- 

Since  uncheckt  they  may. 
They  therefore  will  make  still  his  goods  their. 

Without  all  spare  or  end.  Cbap$nan, 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  made 

food  spare  of  them.  Baeom, 

Spa'rer.  n.  s.  [irom  ipan,"]  One  who 

avoids  expence. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  « 
greater  sparer  than  a  saver ;  tor  thoueh  he  had 
such  means  to  Accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  gar- 
risons, and  his  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only 
sumptuous, couW  not  but  soakhis  exch^er. 

Spa'rerib«  It./,  [spare  znd  rib,'\  Ribs  cut 
away  from  the  body,  and  having  on 
them  spare  or  little  flesh  ;  zs^  sl  s.^arenb 
of  pork. 

Spargefa'ction.  n.  J*[sparg0f  Latm.J 
The  act  of  sprinkling. 

Sparring,  adj.  [from  spare,"] 

1.  Scarce;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or 
nc  ne ;  but  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof. 

Baea^, 

2,  Scanty  ;  not  plentifiil. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet ; 
and  if  sparing  diet,  then  iittle  exercise.    Bacon, 

Good  air,  solitary  grovel,  and  sparing  diet, 
sufficient  to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  th« 
fathers  of  the  desert.  Fope. 

$.  Parsimonious  ;  not  liberal. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  t>f  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader, 
can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  mo- 
4^u  totguv.  Vrydstk 
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Though  //tfri/rjof  Wsgrae«,  to  mischief  ben^i 
He  seldom  docs  a  good  with  good  intent.  Dvfi. 
Sfa'ringly.  adv.  [from  sparing.l 
I.  Not  abundantly. 

Give  OS  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge; 
Or  shall  we  sfarifigly  Acwyyu  fir  off 
The  dawphin^s  mcamng'?  ^      Sbakspeart, 

The  borders  whereon  you  plant  mnt-ujes 
should  be  large,  and  set  with  tine  flowers;  but 
thin  and  sparingiy^^  lest  they  deceive  the  trm^ 

a.  Frugally;  parsimoniously ;  not  lavishly. 

High  titles  of  honour  were  in  the  king's  mi- 
nority  sparingly  granted,  because  digitythen 
wait^  cm  desert.  -    ^        ,      A^^t 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love, 
But  less  condemn  whom' thou  dost  not  W^ 

3.  With  abstinence.  ,    . 
Christians  are  obliged  to  uste  even  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.    AtUrtmry 

4.  Not  with  ereat  frequency. 
The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  afiectei 

by  Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  ^i^'V^ 

Our  sacraments,  which  had  been  frequented 

widi  so  much  xeal,  were  approached  more  sfar- 

ingly.  ^^''^^'> 

c.  Cautiously  5  tenderly.  .    ,.  l. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  bi 

'     sparingly  used;  for  discourse  ought  to  beast 

field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man.  Jiam. 

SPARK.  If.  i.  [rpeanca,  Sax.  ^/^ri^  Dutj 

I.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  br  kindled 

matter.  , .      .   .    1*    -^v 

If  any  marvel  how  a  thing,  m  itself  so  weii. 
could  import  any  i;reat  danger,  they  must  con- 
sider not  so  much  how  small  the  spark  is  tftat 
flieth  up,  as  how  apt  things  about  it  are  w  tike 
fire.  ,  ^••*^* 

I  am  about  to  weep;  but  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  my  drops  of  tears  ITI  turn 
To,j&.ri/^fire.  ^   ^  ^    5A-^^ 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  the  sparks  which  wine 
men's  distempers  formeriy  studiedto  k«wl«  /■ 
parliaments.  ,         ^"^^t^ 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknowa 
Those  seeds  of  fire  that  fatal  birth  disdose; 

And  first  few  scattering  sparks  about  wtrt 

blown,  „_. 

Big  with  the  flames  that  to  cnr  rum  rot^x^ry* 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  insp"* ' 

%.  Any  thing  shhiing. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  clear  ligM. 
some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge.  **^* 

3.  Any  thing  vivid  or  active.      ^ 
If  any  shark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  1  sent  thee  thither 

Sbatspsart. 

4.  A  Ijvdy,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man.  U 
is  colpmonly  used  in  contempt. 

How  many  huffing  sparkf  have  we  »^« "?; 
in  the  same  day  have  been  both  the  idob  todihe 
scorn  of  the  same  slaves.  J-  ^^^ 

A  spark  like  thee,  of  th«  mankilUng  trt^ 
Fell  sick.  ^      '  .  f{7*2 

As  for  the  disputes  of  sharpers,  we  don  t  r^ 
of  any  provisions  made  for  the  honours  «  w« 
sparks.  . 

The  finest  sparks,  and  cleanest  beaux, 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes.       ^rt^r* 

I,  who  have  been  the  poet.>  'p'^kxo^l' 
Will  now  become  th«  champion  "  **'*  F*^, 
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Unlucky  as  Fongoso  in  the  play, 
These  sparks  with  aukward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday.  P<^r. 
5.  A  lover. 

To  Spark.  V.  ».  [from  the  nouo.]  To 
emit  partidcs  of  fire ;  to  sparkle.  Not 
in  use. 

Fair  is  «iy  love. 
When  the  rose  in  her  cheek  appears, 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  Hre  of  love  doth  sparks 

Sftnser, 
Spa'r  k  fu  l.  adj.  [spark  aind/uJiJ]  Lively ; 
btisk  ;  air^r.     Not  used. 

Hitherto  will  our  forkful  youth  langh  at  their 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care 
to  do  well  than  to  speak  minion-Uke.  Camden, 
Spa'rkish.  adj,  [from  spark.'\ 
X.  Airy  \  gay.  A  low  word.  It  Is  com- 
monly applied  to  men  rather  than 
women. 

Is  any  thing  more  tparkub  and  better  hu- 
moured than  Yenus's  accosting  her  son  in  the 
desaru  of  Libya  ?  kt^altb, 

9.  Showy ;  well  dressed  ;  fine. 

A  daw,  to  be  sparkUby  trick 'd  himself  up  with 
all  the  gay  feathers  he  could  m\xiX.ex.V Estrange, 
Spa'rkle.  a.  /.  [from  spark,] 
;.  A  spark  ;  a  small  particle  of  fire. 
He,  with  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  nidden  fires  provokes ; 
Short  flame  succeeds;  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  dying  sparklet  in  their  fall  receives : 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise. 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 

Dryden, 

a.  Any  luminous  particle. 

To  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof,  were  to 
injure  even  God  himself,  who,  being  that  light 
which  none  can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out 
these  lights  whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so 
many  sfarkUt  resembling  the  bright  fountain 
from  wnich  they  rise.  Honker, 

When  reason's  lan^p,  which,  like  the  sun  in 
sky, 
Throughout  roan's  little  world  her  beams  did 
spread. 
Is  now  become  a  sbarkle^  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  eatinct  and  dead.  Davies. 

Ah !  then  thy  once-lov*d  Eloisa  see ! 
It  wiU  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me  : 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  die» 
dee  the  last  sparkle  bnguish  in  my  eye.     Fepe, 
To  Spa'rkle.  i\  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  emit  sparks. 
4.  To  issue  in  sparks. 

The  bold  design 
Pleat*d  hifhlv  those  infemalstates,  and  joy 
£^ri/n/ in  all  their  eyes.  MiUtn, 

3.  To  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

A  hair  seen  in  a  microscope  loses  its  former 
colour,  and  b  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with 
a  mixture  of  tome  bright  sparkling  colours,  such 
as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds.  L^cke, 
roUtulus  is  a  fine  young  gendeman,  who 
tparkiet  in  all  the  shinmg  things  of  dress  and 
eouipage. .  Watts, 

4*  To  emit  little  bubbles  as  liquor  in  a 

glass. 
Ipa'rklingly.  <7</t;.  [from  sparkiing.'] 
With  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 
^  Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  spark-^ 
/mg/f  than  they  were  wont,  and  somctimos  far 
more  dull  than  ordinary.  Bbyle, 

SFA'RKLiNGNEbs.;?./.  ffrom  Jparkiirtg.] 
Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 
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I  have  observed  a  manifestly  greater  clearness 
2nd^iparkliHgnat  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
though  I  could  not  refer  it  to  the  superficial 
clearness  or  foulness  of  the  slone.  Bojie, 

Sp  a'rrow.  n.  /.[rpeappa,  Saxon;  passer ^ 
Lat.]    A  small  bird. 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?  Yes, 
,   Assparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion.  Sbaks, 
Tnere  is  great  probability  that  a  thousand 
sparroves  wiU  fly  away  at  th?  sight  of  a  hawk 
among  them.  Walts* 

Spa'rrowhawk  or  Sparbawk,  n,  s, 
[rpeajthapoc,  Sax.]  The  female  of  the 
musket  hawk.  Hanmer, 

Spa'rrowgrass.  n,s,  [corrupted  from 
oj^ara^^us,] 

Your  infant  pease  to  spamnvgrass  prefer. 
Which  to  the  sujp^r  you  may  l^st  defer.  iCm^. 
Spa'rr  y.  adj,  [trom  spar.]  Consisting  of 
spar. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  here- 
in, and  other  minerals,  or  such  as  are  of  some 
observable  fizurc ;  of  which  sort  are  the  sparry 
striae,  or  icicles,  called  stalactitx.  Woedxvari, 
Spasm.  A.  j.  [spasme^  Fr.  <n(ti<rfAM.\  Con- 
vulsion ;  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  any  part. 

All  the  maladies 

Of  ehastly  stasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 

Of  neart-sicK  agony.  MUton. 

Wounds  are  subject  to  pain,  inflammation, 

spasm,  Wiseman, 

Carminative  things  dilute  and  relax ;  because 

wind  occasions  a  spasm  or  conviilsion  in  some 

part.  Arbutbnot, 

Spa^modick.  adj.  [spasmodique^  Fr .  from 

spasm,]  Convulsive. 
Spat.    The  preterit  of  spit. 

And  when  he  had//a/  on  tne  ground,he  anoint* 
*  ed  his  eyes.  Gospel, 

Spat.  n.  s.  The  young  of  shellfish. 

A  reticulated  film  found  upon  sea-shells,  and 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  vesi* 
des  of  the  spat  of  some  sort  of  shell-fish. 

Woodroard* 

To  Spa'tiate.  v.  n,  [spatior^  Lat.]  To 
rove;  to  range ;  to  ramble  at  large.  Not 
used. 

Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immove- 
able posture  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  fixing  of 
the  mind  upon  one  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth 
not  spatiate  and  transcur.  Bacw^ 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spa* 
ttate  at  large  through  the  whole  universe. 

Btnthy, 

To  Spa'tter.  v.  a.  [rp^i'C,  jr///,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  sprinkle  with  dirt)  or  any  thing  o^ 
fensive. 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,   the  walk 
around 
Were  *patter*d  o*cr  with  brains.  Addison* 

%,  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive. 

His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend  ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  spatur  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  •     Shakspeare^ 

3.  To  asperse  ;  to  defame. 
To  Spa'tte^.  t».  «.  To  spit ;  to  sputter 
as  at  any  thing  nauseoOs  taken  into  the 
mouth. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead^ ot  firuh 
Chfw'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  oftndcd  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected.  /^itut. 
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8p  a'ttbrd  ASHES.  if./.[//tf//tfr  and  ieiii&.] 
Coverings  for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet 
is  kept  off. 
Spa'ttlihg  Popfy,  n,  *.  \papa^uer  spu» 
meum.']  White  behen :  a  plant  which  is 
a  species  of  campion.  Miller, 

Spa'tula.  n.  i.  Ispathaf  spatbulat  Lat.] 
A  upattle  or  slice. 

Spatula  is  an  instrument  used  bj  apothecaries 

and  surgeaos  in  spreading  plaisters  or  stirring 

inedicines  together.  ^cmry. 

In  raising  up  the  hairy  scalp  smooth  with  my 

■  sptOttUt  I  could  discover  no  fault  in  the  bene. 

IVuemam, 

Spa'vin,  n»  s.  {espttvenU   Fr»  spavano^ 

Ital.]    This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony 

excrescences  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone* 

that  grows  on  the  inside  of  the  hough* 

not  far  from  the  elbow,  and  is  generated 

of  the  same  matter  bv  which  the  bones 

or  ligaments  are  nourished :  it  is  at  first 

like  a  tender  gristle^  but  by   degrees 

comes  to  hardness.  Farrier^ j  Diet. 

They  *ve  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones ;  one 

would  take  it, 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 

And  springhah  reign*d  amonc  them.      Sbahp, 

If  it  had  been  a  spavimt  and  the  ass  had  peti- 

Boned  for  another  fiirricr,  it  might  have  been 

rswonable.  VEstramgt, 

8p  A  w.  91.  J.  [from  Spaw  in  Germany.]  A 

place  famous  for  mineral  waters ;  any 

mineral  water. 

To  Sp  A w  L.  V. «. [rpocthan,  to  spit.  Sax.] 

To  throw  moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 

He  who  does  on  iv*ry  ubles  dine, 
His  marble  floors  with  drunken  //otv/mf  shine* 

JiryJen* 
What  mischief  can  the  dean  have  done  him. 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him  ? 
"Why  must  he  sputter,  i/«tr/,  and  slaver  it. 
In  vain,  against  the  people's  fav'ritc  ?  Svtift, 
Spawl.  *.  J.  [rpatl,  Saxon.]  Spittle; 
moisture  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Of  spittle  she  lusti-ation  makes; 
Then  in  the  tpa^l  her  middle  fineer  dips, 
Anointt  the  temple,  forehead,  and  the  Iim. 

fish  or  of  frogs. 
"iK/Iasters  of  the  people. 
Your  multiplying  tpawn  how  can  he  flatter 
That  *s  thousandto  one  good  <me  ?  Sbahpeart, 

God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile,  with  spawa  abundant,  living  soul ! 

Miltm, 
These  ponds,' in  spawninc  time,  abounded 
with  frogs,  and  a  great  deal  <a  spawn.        May, 
%,  Anyproduct  or  ofTsprinr.  In  contempt. 
*T  was  not  the  sftnon  otsuch  as  these 
That  dy'd  withPunick  blood  the  conquered  seas, 
And  quash'd  the  stem  .£acides.      K^esmmon, 
This  atheistical  humour  was  the  spawn  of  the 
gross  8uperstitk>As  of  the  Romish  church  and 
court.  ^lUkiu 

To  Spawn.  V.  ii.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  produce  as  fishes  do  eges. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spavmilixtu  Shah, 
a.  To  generate  j  to  bring  forth.    In  con- 
temp^ 

What  practices  such  principles  as  th^se  may 
spawftf  when  they  arc  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you 
may  determine,  Swift* 

2^Spawn.v.  «u 


Spawn,  n.  /.  Up^ff  s penned  Dutch 
I.  The  eggs  of  f  " 
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I.  To  produce  eggs  as  fish. 

The  fiA  having  spawned  y^tSottt  the  fry  thst 
goes  down  hath  had  about  three  months  growth 
under  ground,  when  they  are  brought  up  sgain. 

BmsMf 

%,  To  issue ;  to  proceed.    In  contempt. 
It  is  so  ill  a  q^ality,  and  the  mother  of  fo 
many  ill  ones  that  spfion  from  h,  that  a  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  it.  L^f^ 

Spa'wner.  If./,  [from  spawn."]  The  fe- 
male fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed, 

both  the  spmur  and  the  melter,  cover  their 

tspawn  with  sand.  fVail^ 

To  Spay.  v.  a.  [spaJof  Lat.]  To  caitiaU 

female  animals. 

Be  dumb,  you  beggars  of  the  rythmingtrsde; 
GeU  your  looie  wits,  and  let  your  muse  bt 
spay'd.  CkavstoBl 

The  males  must  be  geH*  and  the  sows  #^aT«; 
the  spayed  they  esteem  as  the  most  prontable, 
because  of  the  great  quantity  of  £tt  upon  the  bh 
wards.  Mtrti^tf* 

To  Speak,  v.  «,  preterit  spake  or  spoke; 
participle  passive  spoken,  [rp^can,  Sax. 
spreken^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  utter  articulate  sounds  *,  to  exprca 
thoughts  by  words. 

Speaking  is  nothing  else  than  a  sennble  cx- 
presnon  of  the  notkNis  of  the  mind,  by  several 
discriminations  of  utterance  of  voice,  used  as 
K,  having  by  coostnt  several  determinste  pg- 
^ancies.  Hti^tr. 

Hannah  spake  in  her  heart ;  only  her  I>^ 
moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard.  1  Samud. 
a.  To  haraneue ;  to  make  a  speech. 
Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  papu- 
lar by  speakinjr  in  parHament  against  those  thuitf 
which  were  most  grateful  to  his  majesty,  and 
which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  their  cootn- 
diction.  CUnniw. 

lliersites,  thou^  the  most  presumptuooJ 
Greek, 
Yet  dturst  not  for  Achilles*  armour  sp^ak.  Dry*- 

%.  To  talk  for  or  against ;  to  dispute. . 
A  knave  should  have  some  countenance  it  hi* 
friend's  re()uest.   An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  ts 
speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  Shahf. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talkinf  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.       Slaksftark 
When  He  had  no  power,  ^  n 

He  was  your  enemy ;  still  speJk  against 
Your  liberties  and  charters.  Shakspetrs. 

4.  To  discourse ;  to  make  mention. 
Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about! 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  msane  root. 
That  takes  the  rtaaofl  prisoner  ?      Skakspem^ 
Lot  went  out,  and  xpakt  unto  his  sons  m  law. 

Gmtm* 

The  fire  you  j^mI  of, 
Ifanyflamesof  it  afiproadi  my  fortunes,  ^ 
I  'U  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  rum. 

The  scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whonj 
neaks.  ffannatm^ 

They  could  never  be  lost  but  by  an  unirenn 
dduge,  waich  has  been  spoken  to  ^h^;.     • 

Lucan  speah  of  a  parf  df  Cesar's  anmr,  that 
came  to  him  fiwn  the'Leman-bke,  in  the  ^ 
^ning  of  the  civfl  war.  Aadu«* 

Had  Luther  spoke  up  to  this  accusatiw,  y«t 
Chrysostpm*s  example  ^"ould  have  been  his  de- 
fenci.  ^  AtterH* 

4.  To  jive  louad. 
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hbkt  all  your  tnimpcts  *p*aJkp  {hre  them  aQ 
brearhy 
Those  dam'rout  hubuig«rs  of  blood  and  death. 

I.  To  Speak  ^vitA.  To  address  i  to  con- 
vene with. 
Thou  canst  not  fear  us,Poinpey,  with  thy  sails, 
*  YTe  '11  jfeaJt  with  thee  at  sea.  Sbaksptare, 

I  tpak*  witt  one  that  came  from  thence. 
That  freely  rendcr*d  me  these  newt  for  true. 

Nicholas  was  by  a  herald  sent  for  to  come 
into  the  jreat  baasa;  Solyman  disdaininf  to  s^ak 
vitb  him  himself,  Kimies, 

To  Speak,  v.  a. 

I.  To  utter  with  the  mouth ;  to  pro* 

nounce. 

Mordecai  had  ip9hm  good.  Either, 

Consider  of  it,  take  a^ivice,  and  tptak  your 

•kinds.  7*^'* 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground, 

and  none  tfake  a  word.  Joh. 

When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not, 

but  tpakt  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude, 

he  departed.  Acts, 

You  from  my  youth 
Have  known  and  tried  me,  tptak  I  more  than 
troth  i  Sandys, 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 
mend. 
Bat  words  once  tp^h  can  never  be  recall'd. 

HTatler. 
Under  the  tropick  is  our  lan^uace  ifoke^ 
And  port  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

WalUr. 

He  no  where  tpeakt  it  out,  or  in  durea  terms 

sails  them  substances.  Z«rir. 

Colours  i^ak  all  languages,  but  words  are  un- 

dentood  only  by  such  a  people  or  nation. 

SfuiatMT. 
%•  To  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 
It  is  my  father's  musick 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  tnem  recompensed.  Shaksfeare* 

3.  To  address ;  to  accost. 

If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  thee, 
smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  speai  thee 
fair,  and  say,What  wantest  thou  f  EcsUsiastu*i» 

4.  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known. 

Let  heavVs  wide  circuit  sftak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence.  HiUtm^ 

Spe'akable.  adj,  [from  speak."] 
I.  Possible  to  be  spoken. 
1.  Having  the  power  of  speech. 
Say, 
How  cam*st  thou  sphkabU  of  mdte  ?     Miltth 
Sfea'ker.  ff.  J.  [from  speak  J] 
i*  One  that  speaks. 

These  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  «f  speakers,     Baeon, 
In  conversauon  or  reading,  nnd  out  the  true 
seme,  the  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  af- 
fixes to  his  words.  IVatts. 
Common  speakers  have  only  one.jet  of  ideas, 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth.    .  Sttfifi. 
2*  One  that  speaks  in  any  particular  man- 
ner. 

Horace*s  phrase  is,  **  torret  jecur  ;** 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker.        Prior, 
$'  One   that  celebratesy   proclaims,  or 
mentions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  aaions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption.  Sbaksf, 
« The  prolocutor  of  the  commons. 
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I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  sfeaker 
of  the  house.  ^     ^Dry^am, 

Speaking  Trumpet,  n,s,  A  stentorupho- 
nick  instrument ;  a  trumpet  by  which 
the  voice  may  be  propagated  to  a  great 
distance. 
That  with  one  bbst  through  the  whole  houst  ^ 
does  bound. 
And  first  Uught  speakimg  inmpet  how  to  sound. 

DryJem^ 

Spbar.  ff.j.  [jrj.^r,  Welsh ;rpen*fii«. 
speref  Dutch j  jpare,  old  Fr.  sparumy  low 
Latin.] 

1.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  lance. 

Tfiisse  brandishen  aispearest 
From  many  cities  drawn,  are  they  that  are  our 
hinderers.  Chapman, 

Th'  ^yptian,  like  a  hiO,  himself  did  rear, 
*   Like  some  tall  tree  ;  upon  it  seem'd  a  spear, 

Cowley, 
Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem'd  both  shieki  and  spear,       Milton, 

The  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  P»pe* 

The  rous*d-up  lion,  resolute  and  slow. 
Advances  fiill  on  the  protended  tpear.  Thomstm, 

2,  A  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill 
fish. 

The  borderers  watchine,  until  they  be  past 
up  into  some  narrow  creelt,  below  them  cast  a 
strong  corded  net  athwart  the  stream,  with 
which,  and  their  loud  shouting,  they  stop  them 
from  retiring,  until  the  ebb  have  abandoned 
them  to  the  hunters  mercv,  wh^  by  an  okl  out- 
torn,  share  them  with  such  indirorency,  as,  if  a 
woman  with  child  be  present,  the  babe  in  her 
womb  is  gratified  with  a  portion :  a  point  also  ob- 
served by  the  spoor  hunters  in  taking  of  salmons. 
*  '  Carexu, 

To  Spear.  v,n,[irom  the  noun.]  To  kiH 
or  pierce  with  a  spear.  ;. 

To  Spear.  i;.tf.  To  shoot  or  sprout.  This 
is  commonly  written  spire. 

Let  them  not  lie  lest  they  should  smeary  and 
the  air  dry  and  spoil  the  shoot.  Mortimer, 

Spea'rgrass.  «.  s,  Ispear  and  grass. J 
Long  stiff  grass. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  speargrass  to  mak« 
them  bleed ;  and  then  beslubber  our  garments 
with  it.  Shahpeare, 

Spe AIRMAN.  M.  J.  [jpear  and  man.']  One 

who  uses  a  lance  in  fighN 

The  spearman's  arm,  by  thee,  great  God,  di« 

rected, 

Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  Prior, 

S P E  a'r  M I N  T .  ji.  i.  ^mentba  Romana^  Lat.] 

A  plant ;  a  species  of  mint. 
Spe'arwort.h.j.  {^ranunculus flammetut 
Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainswortb, 

S P B'ci  A L. adj.  [special^  Fr.  specialise  Lat.] 
X.  Notine  a  sort  or  species. 

A  speeud  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  soecles, 

%,  Particular ;  peculiar. 

Most  commonly  with  a  certain  special  grace 
of  her  own,  wagging  her  lips,  and  griouing  in- 
stead of  smiling.  Sidney, 
The  several  books  of  scripture,  having  I1I4 
each  some  several  occasion  and  particular  pur* 
pose  which  caused  them  to  be  written,  the  con. 
tents  thertof  are  according  to  the  eugeiKc  of 
that  spiral  end  whereunto  they  are  intei:HcJ. 

HooitTm 
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Of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  jfula/hce. 
Which  1  could  fancy  more  than  any  other.  ShaJt. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  jfecia/  good  doth  give. 

Sbaktp$ar»» 

The  fourth  commandment,  in  respect  of  any 
one  definite  and  special  day  of  every  week,  was 
uot  simply  and  {>erpctualiy  moral.  IVbite, 

Our  Saviour  is  represtntcd  every  where  in 
scripture  as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and 
the  ulHicted,  and  as  hying  tlicir  interest  to  heart 
more  nearly  than  those  of  any  other  of  his 
members,  Atterbury, 

3.  Appropriate  J  designed  for  a  particular 
purnosc. 

O'Neal,  upon  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Kildare,  was  made  denizen  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament.  *  Davies» 

Such  things  are  evident  by  natural  light, 
which  men  of  a  mature  age,  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  their  faculties,  with  the^  common  help  of  mu- 
tual society,  may  know  and  be  sufficiently  as- 
sured of  without  the  help  of  any  special  revela- 
tion. IVilkins, 

4.  Extraordinary;  uncommon. 

That  which  necessity  of  some  special  time 
doth  cause  to  be  enjoined,  bindeth  no  longer 
than  during  that  time,  but  doth  afterward  be- 
come free,  H^tker, 
The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attri- 
bute all  the  work  of  conversion  to  grace. 

Hammtnd. 
Though  our  charity  should  be  universal,  yet 
•s  it  cannot  be  actually  exercised  but  on  par- 
ticular times,  so  it  should  be  chiefly  on  special 
opportunities.  6pratt, 

He  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before ; 
Which  still  he  had  a  sfeeial  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare. 

HtidiSras. 
S»  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together,  ^^zi/. 
Spb'cially.  adv.  [from  jpeciaL ] 
I.  Particularly,  above  others. 

Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before 
th^  l<ord.  ,  Deuteronomy, 

A  brother  beloved,  specially  to  nic.        Phil, 
%,  Not  in  a  common  way  ;  peculiarly. 
If  there  be  matter  of  law 'thai  carries  any  dif- 
ficulty, the  jury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from 
an  attaint,  find  it  spetially.  Hale. 

Spe'cialty.-   )n.  3.  [jpccia/itty  Fr.  from 
Specia'lity.  $     special.']  Particularity. 
On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  sfeciali' 
ties  arc  dependent.  Hooker, 

Tlie  pacjcet  is  not  come 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound. 

Sbakspeare, 

Speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.  SbuJts. 

When  men  were  sure,  that,  in  case  they 

rested  upon  a  bare  contract  without  speciality^ 

the  other  party  might  wage  his  law,  they  would 

not  rest  upon  such  contracts  without  reducing 

the  debt  into  a  speciality^  which  accorded  many 

suits.  ^  HcUe, 

Spe'cies.  ».  J.  [species,  Latin.] 

I.  A  sort;  a  subdivision  of  a  general  term. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  z/^- 

gies ;  it  is  one  common  nature  that  agrees  to 

several  singular  individual  beings :  so  horse  is  a 

special  idea  or  species,  as  it  agrees  to  Bucephalus, 

Trot,  and  Snowball.  Waits . 

%,  Class  of  nature ;  single  order  of  beings. 

Ke  intcndeth  the  care  of  species  or  common 
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natures,  but  letteth  loose  the  guard  of  indivldusli 
or  single  existendes.  Brovm, 

The  Phenix.  Pindai-  is  a  whole  species  alone. 

Cowt^ 

For  we  are  animals  no  len. 
Although  of  different  species.  Hudihras. 

Thou  nam'st  a  race  that  nmst  proceed  from 
me. 
Yet  my  whole  species  in  myself  T  see.    Dryden, 

A  mind  of  superior  or  meaner  capacities 
than  human  \vou!d  constitute  a  different  speciut 
though  uniteil  to  a  human  body  in  the  same 
laws  of  connexion  :  and  a  mind  of  human  caps- 
Cities  would  make  another  species^  if  united  to  a 
different  body  in  different  laws  of  connexion. 

Bentley. 

3.  Appearance  to  the  senses;  any  visible 
or  sensible  representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  rfecics 
visible  and  audible  is,  that  the  visible  doiniuit 
mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth. 

Bacm. 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule,  how  much  any  body 
hath  of  colour,  so  much  hath  it  of  opacity,  and 
by  so  much  the  more  unfit  it  is  to  traiumit  the 
species.  Hay. 

The  speciej  of  the  letters  illuminated  vim 
blue  were  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  illumi- 
nated witti  deep  red,  by  about  three  inches,  or 
three  and  a  quarter ;  but  the  spfciei  of  the  let* 
tets  illuminated  with  indigo  ana  violet  appeared 
so  confused  and  indistinct,  that  I  coaid  not,  read 
tlicm.  A'irw^. 

4.  Representation  to  the  mind. 

Wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  is  no  other 
than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
which  searches  over  all  the  memor^jr  ibr  tht 
species  or  ideas  of  those  tmngs  which  it  designs 
to  represent.  DrjJa. 

5.  Show ;  visible  exhibition.  Not  in  use ; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  following  quotatioD» 
misprinted  for  spectacles. 

Shews  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacou. 

6.  Circtilating  money. 

As  there  was  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 

empire  a  less  quantity  of  current  species  in  Eu- 

'  rope  than  there  is  now,  Rome  possessed  a  much 

greater  proportion  of  the  circulating  species  d 

Its  time  than  any  £uropean  city.       Arbutbntt. 

7.  Simples  that  hav^  place  in  a  compound 
medicine. 

S  P EC  i'f I c  A  L . )  adj.  ispecifiqyey  Fr.  species 
Speci'fick.    S     ^ndfacio,  Lat.] 
X.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of 
which  it  is. 
That  thou  to  truth  the  perfect  way  may'st 
know. 
To  thee  all  her  specijick  forms  I  '11  show.  Dcnh, 
I'he  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  subjea  to  the  command  of  the  will, 
though,  as  to  the  specijick  nature  of  its  acts,  it  i» 
determined  by  the  object.  Sottb. 

By  whose  direction  is  the  nutriment  so  regu- 
larly disuibuted  into  the  respective  parts,  and 
how  are  they  kept  to  thtxr specijick  uniformities? 

Glamil^. 
These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult 
qualities,  supposed  to  result  from  the  spetijuk 
forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature, 
by  which  the  things  themselves  are  formed; 
their  truth  appeanng  to  us  by  phaenomena, 
though  their  causes  be  not  yet  discovered. 

Nevfiw- 
As  all  things  were  formed  according  to  l^esc 
spedjeal  platrorms,  so  their  truth  must  be  mea- 
sured frtm  their  conformity  to  theiii.     ^orrisk 
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Spta/uk  gravity  it  the  appropriate  and  pecu- 
Har  gravity  or  weight  which  any  species  oif  sa- 
tural  bodies  have,  and  by  which  they  are  plainly 
distinguishable  from  all  other  bodies  of  difierent 
kinds.  Quiucy, 

The  tptcijuk  quafitiet  of  plants  reside  in  then: 
mative  spirit,  oil,  and  essentudsalt :  for  the  water, 
fixt  salt,  and  earth,  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
plants.  Arinttbnot, 

Sj>nifi*i  difference  is  that  pHmary  attribute 
which  distinguishes  each  speaes  from  one  an- 
•cher,  while  they  stand  ranked  under  the  same 
f  eneral  nature  or  genus.  Though  wine  differs 
firom  other  liquids,  in  that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  cer- 
tain fruit,  yet  this  is  but  a  general  or  ^enerick 
4i^rence ;  for  it  docs  not  distinguish  wme  from 
ijder  or  perry :  the  tpecifick  difference  of  wine 
tnerefere  u  its  pressure  from  the  grape ;  as  cy- 
der b  pressed  from  apples,  and  perry  nroro  pears. 

WatU, 

^.  [In  medicine.]  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  distemper.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  the  arcana^  or  me- 
dicines that  work  by  occult  c|ualitic8. 

I'he  operation  of  purging  medicines  has  been 
referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a /^rri^d/  virtuet 
and  the  like  shifts  of  ignoracce.  Bocm, 

ML  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa, 
with  the  usual  spetiJUks^  she  might  enjoy  a  good 
heakh.  JViaman* 

JpECi^FiCALLY.  ad'v,  [fifom  speclfick.'l 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
species ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively 
too;  it  miut  be  put  into  a  posture  bv  a  particu- 
lar exercise  of  those  several  virtues  that  are  //r- 
«fii^ly  requisite  to  a  due  performance  of  this 
iuty.  Suutb, 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but 
spuiJUsUy^  differ  from  the  fantastick  reason  of 
brutes,  which  have  no  conceit  of  truth,  as  an 
-aggregate  of  divers  simple  couceits,  nur  of  any 
•ther  tmiversaL  Grrtv, 

He  must  allow  that  bodies  were  endowed  with 
the  same  affections  then  as  ever  since ;  and  that, 
if  an  axe  head  be  supposed  to  float  upon  water, 
which  is  tptexfieallj  ligntcr,  it  had  been  super- 
natural. Bentley, 
To  Speci'ficate.  v.  a,  [from  species  and 
/aciof  Lat.3  To  mark  by  nutation  of 
distinguishing  particularities. 

Man,  by  the  instituted  law  of  his  creation, 
and  the  common  influence  of  the  div'me  good- 
ne»y  is  enabled  to  act  as  a  reasonable  creature, 
without  any  particular,  tbetifiatingy  cuncurrent, 
new  imperate  act  of  the  divme  special  pro* 
vidence.  Halt, 

Specjfica'tion.  ».  J.  [from  jpecif^k ; 

jttcificatioKf  Fr.] 
I.  Distinct  notation  ;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark. 

This  sptcijicaiiw  or  Jimiution  of  the  question, 
hinders  the  dijputers  from  wandering  uway  from 
the  precise  point  of  enquiry.  iVatts, 

3.  Particular  mention. 

The  constitution  here  speaks  generally,  with- 
out the  tf^tificatitt  gi  any  place.  ^Ayliffe, 
Ta  Sfe'c I P  Y .  i».  a,  [from  species;  specifier^ 
French.]  To  mention ;  to  show  by  some 
particular  mark  of  distinction. 

As  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been  //#- 

mjud  is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are 

such  must  be  great.  Hooker, 

Sc  Peter  doth  not  'Pr]fy  wliat  these  waters 

frere.  Burnet. 

H€  has  chert  given  us  aa  exact  geography  of 
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Greece,  where  the  countries,  and  the  uses  of 
their  soils,  are  specified.  Pope. 

SrE'ciMEN.  n,  J.  [specimen,  Latin.]  A 
sample  ;  a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited^ 
that  the  rest  may  be  known. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  epectmens  of 

this  art  before  multitudes  of  beholders;  Spectator, ' 

Sp libelous,  adj.  [specieuXi  Fr.  speclosus^ 

Latin.] 
I.  Showy  ;  pleasing  to  the  view. 
Ine  rest, far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  sadsfled.  Miitue, 

She  next  I  took  to  wife, 
O  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wish  too  late  ! 
Wu  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 

JifiiioH, 
%,   Plausible;   superficially,    not  solidly 
right ;  sinking  at  first  view. 

Bad  men  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  glory  ex* 

cites, 

Or  close  ambition  vamish'd  o'tg  «ith  zeal.  Milt, 

Somewhat  of  specious  they  must  have  to  tc- 

commend  themselves  to  princes ;  for  folly  will 

not  easily  go  down  in  its  natural  form.  Dryden^ 

Temptation  is  cf  greater  danger,  because  it  is 

covered  with  the  specious  names  of  good  nature 

and  Eood  manners.  ^  Rogers, 

This  is  the  only  specious  objection  which  our 

Romish  adversaries  urge  aj^ainst  the  doctr'uie  of 

this  church  in  the  point  ofcelibacy.  Atterbury, 

Spe'ciously.  adv.  {from specious. 1  With 

fair  appearance. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity; 
eniecially  to  that  |)ersonated  devotion  under 
which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  dis- 
guised, and  put  off'more  speciously.  Hammond, 
Sfeck.  W.J.  [jT)ccec,  Saxon.]  A  small 
discoloration ;  a  spot. 
Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man. 

Governme/it  oftbt  7««fw«. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when 
No  speck  a  left  of  their  habitual  stains  j 
But  the  pure  a?ther  of  the  soul  remains.  Dryd. 
To  Speck,  v.  a.  To  spot;  to  suin  in 
drops. 

Flow*r 
Carnation,  purple,  axure,  or  speck'd  urith  gold. 

MiUoti. 
S  p  E'c  K  L  E . ».  J.  [from  speck,1  Small  speck ; 

little  spot. 
To  Spe^ckle.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
mark  with  small  spots. 

80  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forclifting  up  aloft  his  i^/^i/n/ breast, 

.'Vnd  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass. 
As  fur  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest. 

rairy  Quern, 
Speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Miliof^, 
Saw*st  thou  not  late  a  speckled  serpent  rear 
His  gilded  spires  to  climb  on  yon  fair  Uee  f 
Before  this  happy  minute  I  was  he.       Dryden, 

l*he  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 

Pleas'd  the  green  lusue  of  the  scales  surver. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointless  sting 
shall  play.  Po^,e. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform^  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 
white.  Pope, 

Speckt  or  Speisht,  n,  u  A  woodpecker. 

Ains^ortk* 
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Sf  E'CT  ACLE, «.  J.  IjpectacUf  Fr.  ipretactt' 

iton^  Latin.] 
X.  A  show ;  a  gazing  stock ;  any  thing 
exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  re- 
markable. 

In  open  place  producM  they  me, 
To  be  a  publick  specijcle  to  an.         Sbahfearf, 
W«  are  made  a  j^«rrtftf/r  unto  angels  and  men. 
1  Ctimtb'miu, 
ft.  Any  thing  perceived  by  the  sight. 
Forth  riding  underneath  tne  c»tle  waU, 
A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spy*d, 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  nouae  of  pride. 
Fairy  Qjneen* 
When  5>ronouTK:ing  sentence,  seem  not  glad ; 
Such  tptctaeUt<i  though  they  are  just^are  sm. 

Deabam, 

3.  [In  the  plural.]  Glasses  to  assist  the 
sight. 

The  sixth  a|e  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon* 
With  iftetaJti  on  noae«  and  pouch  on  side. 

Sbakifeare, 

We  have  helps  for  sight  above  sptttacut  and 
glasses.  Bonn. 

Shakspeare  vras  naturally  learned :  he  needed 
not  the  spettaeUi  of  books  to  read  nature;  he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.      Drydetu 

The  first  tpectaeifXOMktx  did  not  diink  that 
he  was  leading  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  new 
planets.  Grexv, 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  decay  of  sight  w  old 
men,  and  shews  why  their  sight  b  mended  by 
SpettatUs,  NewtoM* 

This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told, 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old ; 
Kor  tnink  on  our  approaching  'dlst 
And  talk  tAipectacles  and  pilbb  S^fi* 

5rE'cTACLED.  adj.  [fix)m  the  noon.]  Fur- 
nished with  spectacles. 
AU  tonnes  speak  of  him*  and  the  Ueered 
lights 
Are  tftttaded  to  see  him.  SLd.peare, 

Bp>ecta'tion.  ».  t,    Ijpectath,  L.uin.] 
Retfard;  respect. 

This  simple  ipeetatioM  of  the  lungs  is  differ- 
enced from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy. 

Harvey, 
Specta'tor.  h*  J.  [spectaUury  French ; 
spectator i  Latin.]  A  looker-on;  a  be- 
holder. 

More 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis*d 
And  play'd  to  take  sptctatort.  Sbahpearr. 

If  it  proves  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
4ish  pavs  the  shot.  Sbaksfeare* 

An  old  gentleman  mounting  on  horsebaoc,  got 
up  heavily;  but  desired  the  spectators  that  they 
would  count  fourscore  and  eight  before  they 
judged  him.  DryJen, 

He  mourns  his  former  vigour  lost  so  far, 
To  maA:e  him  now  spectator  of  a  wnr.    Dr^den, 
What  pleasure  hath  the  owner  more  than  the 
spectator  T  Seed, 

Specta'torship.h.  J.  [from  spectator.'] 
Act  of  beholding. 

Thou  sund'st  i'  th^  state  of  hanging,  or  of 
some  d«ath  more  long  in  speetatorshfp,  and  cru- 
eller in  suffering.  Sbaksptare, 
Bpe'CTRE,  If.  i.   [spectre f  Fr.  tpectrttm^ 

Latin.] 
s.   Apparition  ;   appevance  of  persons 
dead. 
The  ghosts  of  traiton  from  the  bridge  de* 
Kend, 
With  boM  fanadck  tputra  to  rejoice.    Drydcn. 
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Th^  very  poetical  use  of  the  word,  for  a  spedre 
doth  imply  an  exact  resemblance  to  some  real 
beinc  it  represents.  StUtingjU«t* 

Tnese  are  nothing  but  spectres  the  under- 
standing raises  to  itadf,  to  flatter  itt  own  lazi- 
ness. Lodie* 

1.  Something  made  pretematurally  visiUe. 

Spk'ctrum.  If.  J.  [Latin.]  An  image;  s 
vif-ible  form. 

.  This  prism  had  some  veins  running  akeg 
within  the  glass,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
whic^  scattered  some  of  the  sun*s  l%ht  irregu- 
larly, but  had  no  sensible  effect  in  increashtg  die 
length  of  the  coloured  spoctnm,  NevtoM* 

S  p  e'c u  L  A  R .  ad/\  {specuiar'Ui  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  look* 
inc^- glass. 

tt  were  but  madness  now  t'  impart 
.The  skill  oi  specular  stone.  Dosme, 

Quicksilver  may,  by  the  fire  alone,  in  glas 
vessels,  be  turned  into  a  red  body ;  and  from  this 
red  body  may  be  obtained  a  mercury,  bright  aod 
specular  u  before.  Boyle* 

A  speculum  of  metal  witbmit  glass,  nada 
tome  years  sin^e  for  opdcal  uses,  and  very  «eU 
wrought,  product  none  of  those  rings;  sod 
thence  I  undei9tood  that  these  rings  arise  not 
from  the  specular  aurface  alone,  but  depend  op- 
en the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate  of  glass  whereof 
the  speculum  was  made,  and  upon  the  tbioknc^ 
of  the  gbss  between  them.  ~  Nnttm*^ 

2.  Assisting  tijght.    Improper. 

The  hidden  way 
Of  nature  wouldst  thou  know,  how  first  iht 

frames 
AQ  things  in  miniature,  thy  spaeular  orb 
Apply  to  welMissected  kernels ;  lo ! 
In  each  observe  the  slender  thr^ds 
Of  first-beginning  trees.  PinBps. 

To  SPt'cuLATE.  V.  n,  [speculer^  French; 
speculor^  Latin.]  To  meditate ;  to  con- 
template ;  to  take  a  view  of  any  tfang 
with  the  mind. 

Consider  the  quandty,  and  not  speculate  upon 
an  imrinsecal  relation.  Dim' 

As  news-writers  record  frets  which  a&ra 
great  matter  of  speculation,  their  readers  specif 
late  accordingly,  and,  by  their  variety  of  coi^ec- 
tures,  become  consummate  sutetmen.  AMsm, 
To  Sf E'c u LATE.  V.  <i.  To coo^ideT atten- 
tively ;  to  look  thruQgh  with  the  roindr 
Man  was  not  meant  to  &<(«•  or  look  upward, 
but  to  have  his  thoughu  sublime ;  and  not  only 
behold,  but  speculate  their  nature  with  the  eyt 
of  the  understanding.  Btcnm* 

Specu  l  a'tion.  n.  i.  [ipeeulationf  Fr.  from 

spccu/ate.] 
I.  Examination  by  the  eye ;  view, 
a.  Examiner;  spy.    This  word  is  found 
no  where  else»  and  probably  is  here  mi^ 
printed  for  speculator. 
They  who  have,  as  who  have  not»  whom  their 
great  stars 
Throne  and  set  high  f  servants 
Wliich  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculatioat^ 
Intelligent  of  our  sUte.  Sbakspear^s  King  Lear. 

3.  Mental  vit*w;  intellectual  examination; 
contemplation. 

In  jiU  these  things  being  fnDy  persuaded,  diat 
what  they  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  wul  of 
God,  and  that  all  men  should  do  the  like;  there 
remained,  after  specuUtiomy  practice  whereuffto 
the  wtiole  world  might  be  framed.         Hookt* 

Thenceforth  to  specuUtioau  high  or  de*p 
I  turo'd  my  thoughts;  and  with  capacious  imod 
Qw^a^A  lU  dua|s  vi&ibloi  MiUvt^ 
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*  New»>WTiters  afibrd  matter  dl  iftcutMtkit* 

AUuw, 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medi* 
tation. 

From  him  Socrates  demed  die  prindples  of 
mondity,  and  xno^  pert  of  ha  mtuxal  tprtuia" 

5.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice. 

Thi«  terrettnal  globe,  which  before  was  only 
round  in  sptculatum^  has  aince  been  surrounded 
by  the  fortune  and  boidness  of  many  navJKators. 

TtrntU, 

Thb  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
thought  an  indi&rent  matter  of  mere  sptc^ia^ 

i.  Power  of  sight.    Not  in  use. 

Thy  bones  9X^  marrowless;  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  sftatlatiw  in  those  eyes 
Thou  star'st  wnh.  Sbahptart, 

SfE'cuLATiVE. fl^f.  [speculattft  French; 
from  speciUaU^ 

X.  Given  to  speculation ;  contemplative. 
If  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken  away,  yet 
the  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  sptculaAvty  and 
delighted  with  contemplanon  in  itself,  they  were 
CO  be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  sake. 

It  encourages  speeuUtivt  persons,  who  have  no 
turn  of  mind  to  increase  their  fortunes.  AdiUon* 
t.  Theoretical  \  notional ;  ideal ;  not  prac* 
tical. 

Some  take  it  for  a  tfecuiative  platform,  that 
ftason  and  natitre  would  that  the  best  diould 
|ovem,  but  no  wise  to  create  a  right.  Bmcom, 
These  are  not //frw/d/nv  flights,  or  imaginary 
notions,  but  are  plain  and  undeniable  laws,  that 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  rational  bemgs. 

Law» 
SfE'cuLATiVELY.  odv,  [firom  specula- 

the.] 
I.  Contemplatively ;  with  meditation. 
%.  IdeaHy ;  notionally ;  theoretically ;  not 
practicaHy. 

Spicula'tor.  n,  s.  [from  speculate^ 
I.  One  who  forms  theories. 

He  is  dextrous  in  puszling  others,  if  they  be 

not  througb*piced  tpecmlators   in  those  great 

theories.  mre, 

».  [speculateury  French.]  An  observer ;  a 

contemplator. 

Ahhough  lapidanes  and  questuary  enquirers 
affirm  it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals,  and  natu- 
ral spKwilatorst  conceive  the  stones  which  bear 
this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion.      Brovm, 
3.  A  tpY ;  a  watcher. 

Ail  the  bonu  had  one  sfetniator^  to  give  notice 
when  the  fish  approached.  Broome* 

BpE'cujLATOay.  adj»  [from  jpeculate,'} 
Exercising  specubtion. 

SPMfCULUM.  ft.  J.  [Latin.]  A  mirror; 
a  looking-glass;  that  in  which  repre- 
sentations are  formed  by  reflection. 

A  rough  and  coloured  object  may  serve  for  a 
ipec&ltam^  to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow.  Boy/t, 

Sped.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  oisfeed* 
^  His  horse  full  of  winogalls,  j^with  tne  spa- 
vins, and  rayed  with  the  yellows.      Sbaks^eare, 
^barossa,  tpti  of  that  he  desired,  staid  not 
long  at  CoQstantanopIet  hot  shjq>ed  his  course 
towards  luly.  XtniUs. 

With  alt  his  harness  soon  the  god  wu  sfitJ; 
Hb  flying  hat,  his  wings  upon  his  heels.  LrjJen^ 

Speech,  fi.i.  [from  i/^tfi.]  ,   • 

X.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance ;  thf 
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power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  word«» 
or  vocal  sounds. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  in- 
structive expressions  bv  speecb^  wherewith  man 
alone  is  endowed,  for  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts.  Holder, 

Though  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  various 
sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  them 
to  each  odier  by  the  means  of  ceruin  sounds,  or 
written  marks,  which  we  call  words;  and  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  borh  obtained  and  com- 
municated by  these  means,  which  ^  are  called 
speech.  ^  Watts. 

s.  Language ;  words  considered  as  express- 
ing thoughts. 
In  jpeecfhe  eight  parts.  Aecidema^ 

The  actrt)f  God  to  iiuman  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of //«<fZr  be  told.  MlU^ 

3.  Particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others. 

lliere  is  neither  tpeeeb  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.  Fs.  Com.  Prayer* 

4.  Any  thing  spoken. 

A  plague  upon'yohr  epileptick  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeebet  u  1  were  a  fooff    Sbah» 

5.  Talk;  mention. 

llie  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  i^ndoners. 
Concerning  the  French  journey.       SLahpeart, 
Speecboti  man's$elf  ought  to  be^eldom.  BoMm, 
6-  Oration ;  harangue 

The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all 
their  speeebesy  was  to  drive  some  one  panicu^ar  ' 
point.  S^ifL 

7.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  unplorM,  reply'd.  MtlU. 
Spe'echless.  adj'  [from  speech. \ 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking  | 
made  mute  or  dumb. 

He  fell  down,  foamed  at  month,  and  was 
speechless.  *  Shakspears, 

The  great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes,  and 
Apollo's  priest>  are  become  speechless.     J^alesgh* 

A  single  vision  transports  tnem :  it  finds  them 
in  the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  devotion; 
they  are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it  continues^ 
and  prostrate  when  it  departs.  Drydaiu 

Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with 
fear.  Add'umu 

2,  Mute ;  dumb. 

I  kneerd  b'^fore  him; 
T  was  very  faintly  he  said  rise :  dimiss*d  me 
Thus,  with  hns  speechless  hand.  SbaJupeare^ 

From  her  eyes 
1  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.  Shaksp. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no 
wonder  he  Ttxtmn  speechless  i  as  anyone  must 
do,  who  firom  an  intiwt  should  be  bred  up 
among  mutes.  ,  ,  Holder^ 

To  SPEED.  *v.  n,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  sped 

and  speeded.  IspoedeHf  Dutch.] 
I.  To  make  haste ;  to  move  with  celerity. 
So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay 

Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  firom  view  of  day. 
-  Fairy  QueeM, 
Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
buUetr  Have  I,  in  mv  poor  and  cold  motion, 
the  expedition  of  thought  f  I  speeded  hkhtr  with 
the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility.     Sbabsp* 

If  pray'rs 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  pkce 
Would  //Mv/ before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

Milton, 
Set  where  Idwill  spoeds  !  a  trusty  soldier. 

A.  Philips, 
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ft.  [rpebun»  to  grow  ricby  Saxon.]    To 
have  good  success. 

Timon  is  shrunk,  'indeed ; 
And  hei  that  '•  once  denied,  will  haitOy  speed, 

obakifeart* 
Now  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  pow'r, 
How  quickly  should  you  speed,  Siahpeare, 

When  first  this  tmpter  ftoss'd  the  gulph  from 
hell, 
I  told  vou  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
In  bis  Dad  errand.  Miltctu 

J.  To  succeed  well  or  ill. 

MUce  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk: 
I  *ve  look'd  on  thuu&ands,  who  have  sped  the 

better 
By  my  regard,  but  kilVd  none  so.  Shahpeare, 
Macicaus  shewed  them  what  an  offence  it  was 
rashly  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  which  might  be 
vnto  them  dfangerous,  although  they  should  sperd 
never  so  weU.  Knoflet, 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple  ;  and 
those  that  profated  and  abused  the  second,  sped 
no  better.  Swtb, 

4.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 
Shi]>s  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped. 
The  mightiest  stUl  upon  the  amallest  fed. 

IVaUer, 

To  Speed,  v.  a, 

I.  To  dispatch  in  haste;  to  send  away 
quickly. 

The  tyrant's  self,  a  thing  unus*d,  began 
To  feel  nis  heart  relent  with  meer  compassion ; 

But,  not  dispos'd  to  ruth  or  mercy  then. 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation. 

Fairfax, 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  put  into  quick  motion. 
She, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  aeain, 
Led  hither  bv  pure  love.  Sbaks peart. 

Satan,  tow  rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th*  tcXi^ixoksped  with  hop'd  success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

MiIt$H, 
The  priest  replied  no  more, 
'   But  sped\{\s  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
shore.  Dryden, 

y  To  furnish  in  haste. 
4.  To  dispatch  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to 
mischief;  to  ruin. 

With  a  speeSng  thrust  his  heart  he  found ; 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  through  the 
wound.  Dryden, 

A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I  *m  sped; 
If  foes  they  write,  if  friends  they  reao,  me  dead. 

Pcpe, 
J.  To  execute ;  to  dispatch. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  (hoK  writings  and  matters 
which  rebte  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of 
the  parties.  AyVtffe, 

4.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward* 
(  Lucina 

Reach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  spied  the  throei. 

Drydcn, 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by 
ni^ht 
With  rising  gales,  that  //r</ their  happy  flight. 

Vrydtu, 
Speed  tht  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.     Ptpe^ 
7.  To  make  prosperous  ;  to  make  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  any  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  spe^, 

JSlFauL 

He  was  chosen,  thoueh  he  stood  low  upon  the 

rolU  by  a  very  unusuiu  concurrence  of  provi- 

dtnlial  cvcats,  happcntd  to  be  sped.  Fell, 
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Speed/ II.  s,  [j/W,  Dutch.] 

I.  Quicknc5s;  celerity. 
Earth  receives 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brou^t 
Of  incorporeal  steed,\stt  warmth  and  light; 
Speed!  to  desaibe  whose  swiftness  number  ftfls. 

We  observe  the  horse's  patient  service  at  tht 
plough,  his  jpeeJ  upon  the  highway,  his  d<*]°**" 
ness,  and  desire  of  glory.  J»«'«' 

1.  Haste ;  hurry ;  dispatth. 

WTien  they  strain  to  their  utmoct  speedy  there 
is  still  the  wonted  disunce  between  them  snd 
their  aims:  all  their  eager  pursuits  brine  them 
no  acquests.  Detay^Fktj* 

5.  The  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

He  that  rides  at  high  spetd,  and  with  a  pi** 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.  Sbaksftaru 

4.  Success ;  event  of  any  action  or  inci- 
dent. 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  ind 
fear 
Of  the  queen's  speedy  is  gone.  Shahpeare. 

O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed* 

Ge9eiU, 

Spe'edily.  adv.  [from  speedj,^     With 
haste;  quickly. 

Post  speedily  to  your  husband. 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Sbaksfeere^ 

Seud  speedily  to  Bertran;  charge  him  sinctly 
Not  to  proceed.  Dryden, 

Spl'ediness.  n-  s,  [from  ipeedj.l    The 
quality  of  being  speedy. 

Spe'edwell.  ».  J.  [yeronica^  Latin.]  A 
plant ;  fiuellin. 

In  a  scarcity  in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of 
its  raining  millet  seed;  but  it  was  found  tobt 
only  the  seeds  of  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell^  or 
small  henbit.  Derban, 

SPE'EDY.fli/y.  [from//^ri/.]  Quick; swift; 
nimble;  quick  of  dispatch. 

How  near  *s  the  other  army  f 
—Near,  and  on  speedy  foot :  the  main  descry 
Sunds  on  the  hourly  thought.  Sbakspt^r^ 

Back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing. 
Came  flying.  MiUm, 

Let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done. 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  arm'd  through  ev'ry 
street. 
With  poisonM  darts,  which  not  the  go«d  could 
shun. 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet.    Dryi, 

Speight,  tu  i.   \jicuj  martiujf  Latin.] 
A  bird. 

SPELL.  «.  J.  [rpel,  Saxon,  a  word.] 
I.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power.  Thus //brxif<r  uses  wor/x.* 
Sunt  verba  ^  voces  quibtu  bunc  Icnire 

dolorem 
'Possh, 

Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  i 
You  bear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again;  for  then 
You  kiU  her  double.  Shahpeare, 

Some  have  dehvered  the  politv  of  spirits,  that 
they  stand  in  awe  of  channs,  spells^  and  conjun* 
tions,  letters,  charaaers,  notes,  and  dashes. 

Br$vM, 
Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  annsi 
Had  not  spells 

And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong.       MiUm^ 
Begin,  begin;  tht  mystkk  spelt ^xtfixt,  Mi^ 
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Yourself  you  so  excel, 
When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought, 

That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  tfell 
Of  my  own  teaching  I  am  caugnt.  IVaiUr, 

MildLucina 
Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the 

throes, 
And  spoke  the  pow'rful  tpelh  that  babes  to  birth 
disclose.  Vrydem, 

%  A  turn  of  work  j  a  vicissitude  of  labour. 
A  low  word. 

Their  toil  it  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure 
it  above  four  hours  m  a  day,  but  are  succeeded 
by  t^elU:  the  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out 
•at  coytes  and  kayles.  Currw, 

To  Spell,  n^.  a,  prct.  and    part.  pass. 

spelUd  or  jpelt.  Ispclien^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  write  with  the  proper  letters. 

In  the  criticism  of  spellings  the  word  tatirt 
ought  to  be  with  /,  and  not  with jr;  and  if  thia 
bu  so,  then  it  is  false  spelled  throughout.    Dryd* 
a.  To  read  by  naming  letters  singly. 
1  never  vet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  nobie,  young,  how  rarely  featur*d. 
But  she  would  *pe//him  backward;  if  fair  tac'd. 
She  *d  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister. 

Sbakspeare, 

3-  To  charm. 

1  have  you  fiut: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  jpellijig  ch^rmtt 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  lioerty.    Sba^ijp, 

This,  gather  d  in  the  planetary  hour, 
With  noauous  weeds,  and  tpelfd  with  wordi  of 

powV, 
Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse.  Dryd, 
To  Spell,  i;.  ii. 
I.  To  form  words  of  letters. 

What  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell ; 
And  he  a  ^od,  who  could  but  read  or  tpetl,  DryJ, 

By  pasting  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  on 
the  ndes  of  four  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play 
for  his  children,  whereby  his  eldest  son  in  coats 
has  played  himself  into  speUlu^.  Loike, 

Tne  L.atin  being  written  ot  the  same  charac- 
ter with  the  mother  tongue,  by  the  assistance 
ti  a  ipeUing  book  it  is  legible.  Spectator. 

Another  cause,  which  hath  maimed  our  lan^* 
fuage,  is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell 
exaaly  as  we  speak.  5w//>. 

a.  To  read. 

If  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heiv'n  write  aught  of  ^e,  by  what  the  stars, 
Voluminous  or  single  charaaers, 
In  their  conhinction  met,  give  me  to  spell^ 
Sorrows  ano  labours,  opposition,  hate. 
Attend  thee.  Miltm. 

When  gowns,  not  arms,  repellM 
The  fierce  Epirote,  and  the  African  bold. 
Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  speWd, 

MUtom, 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  stell 
Of  every  scar  that  heaven  dotn  shew, 
Apd  erery  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milium, 

3.  To  read  unskilfully. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in 
void  of  all  notion ;  a  rude  unwritten  blank, 
sent  into  the  world  only  to  read  and  spell  out  a 
Ood  in  the  works  of  creation.  Seutb, 

T«Spelt.  V. ;?.   To  split;  to  break.   A 
bad  word. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  sfelted  beans,  barley- 
ij'teal,  or  ground  malt  mixea  with  beer.  Martim, 
^pb'ltkh.  n.  J.  A  kind  of  semimetal. 
Mttah  in  fu»i«a  do  not  flame,  for  want  of  a 
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copious  fume;  except  speller,  which  fumes  eo» 

piously,  and  thereby  flames.  Nexctm^ 

To  SPEND.  V,  a.  [fpcnban,  Saxon ;  j^«- 

dere,  Italian.] 
I.  To  consume  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste. 

Our  cannons  malice  vainly  shail  ht  spent 
•    Aea'um  th'  invulnerable  clouds.        Sbmksptmrt* 
I  will  very  gbdly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you. 

1  Corintbianu 

There  is  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a 

foolijih  man  spendttb  it  up.  Prwerbl% 

We  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage.  Mllu 
Muney  u  brought  into  England  by  nothing 
but  spending  here  less  of  foreign  commodities 
than  what  we  carry  to  market  can  pay  for.  L^cke^ 
s.  To  bestow^  as  cxpence ;  to  expend^  at 
cost. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread  ?  Isaiab. 

3.  To  bestow  for  any  purpose :  often  with 
ufion. 

When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Sbakspeare, 

Eleutherius,  perceiving  that  he  was  unwilling 
xo  spend  uxiy  mote  time  upon  the  debate,  thought 
not  fit  to  make  any  mention  to  him  of  the  pro- 
posed opinbn.  Bejk, 

4.  To  cflfuse. 

Coward  dogs  ' 

Mott  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem 

to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.  Sbakspearu 

5.  To  squander  ;  to  lavish. 

The  whole  of  our  reflections  terminate  in  this, 
what  course  we  are  to  take  topossour  time ;  some 
to  get,  and  others  to  spend,  their  estates,  IVaJke. 

6.  To  pass ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  daji 
were  spent,  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

__  ,  .    .     ,        .  Sldnsy, 

They  spend  their  days  m  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  down  to  the  ^rave.  y^^. 

He  spends  his  life  with  his  wife,  and  remem- 
bereth  neither  fiither  nor  mother.        I  Esdrat, 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights ! 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledzan  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  C^voley. 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for  his  £irther 
accomplishment,  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  time  io  travelling.  P«pe, 

7.  To  waste  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  exhaust  oif 
force. 

The  waves  ascended  and  descended,  till  their 
violence  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at 
^**^-  Burnet, 

They  bend  their  bows,  they  whirl  their  slings 
around; 
Heaps  oi spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground. 

m.         .    .  ...  2)ryden, 

The  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows  high; 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.     Addhw, 
3.  To  fatigue  ;  to  harass. 

Nothing  but  only  the  hopeof  <poil  did  relieve 
them,  havme  scarce  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, and  their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour 
anddiirst.  Xnolleu 

Or  come  yoiu'  shippme  in  our  ports  to  lay. 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way  ?      Dryden, 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd,  our  best  mea 
slain; 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watch- 
ing, 
And  hara*s'd  out  with  duty.  Dryden, 
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team  iptitt  wixh  toil,  fomc  with  ^esptv  op* 

press'd, 

Lctp*o  headlong  from  the  heights;  the  flames 

coDSucn'd  the  rest.  DryitH. 

Tbou  oft  haat  seen  me 

WrcttNng  with  vice  and  Cictioo ;  now  thou  see'tt 

me 
Sf0dt  overpower'd,de^»iring  of  tucccas.  Addu, 
To  Spend,  i;.  jr. 
«.  To  make  cxpencc. 

HeocefiDith  your  tongue  must  uptrnd  at  leaser 

rate, 

Than  in  its  tames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate.  Dryd, 

He  spenit  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must 

com^  to  a  reckoning.  Swtb, 

ft.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  tfttit  as  if  it  came  from  t^  richer  soil. 

TempU, 

3.  To  be  lost  or  wasted. 

The  sound  tpendethy  and  is  dissi^ted  in  the 
open  air;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  conserved 
and  contracted.  Btuom. 

Ou  mountams,  it  may  be,  many  dews  fall,  that 
fpend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.      Baem, 

4.  To  be  employed  to  any  use. 

There  have  been  cups  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
iMde  of  wild  vines;  for  the  vines  that  they  use 
lor  wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  tap  tpemdeib 
into  the  grapes.  Batiu 

Spe'nder./i.  J.  [fromj^^ifi.] 

I.  One  who  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spemdtrs  of 
TDurtime;  but  heakhftil,  short,  and  apt  to  re- 
fresh you.  Tayhr, 

%.  A  prodigal ;  a  lavisher. 

Bishop  Morton  told  the  commissioners,  who 
were  to  levy  the  benevolence,  if  they  met  with 
tny  that  were  sparing,  to  tell  them  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they  bid  up ;  and  if 
they  were  sptmdtrs^  they  must  needs  nave,  be- 
cause it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner  of 
Uving.  Macon, 

Spe'ndthrift.  h.  I.  Ijpcnd  znd  tMft'j 
A  prodigal ;  a  lavisher. 

Bitter  cold  weather  starved  both  the  bird  and 
the  Htcndtbr^  VEttroMge. 

Some  Owning  usurer  does  feed 
With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spatdihrifi'%  need. 

Most  men,  like  sptmiAtift  heirs,  judges  little 

in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come.  Loehe, 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  $(tndtbrift^ 

.  s  profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  worla  a  beggar. 

$?E'RABh£.  aJJ,  [ sperabil'Uf  Lat . ]  Such 
as  may  be  hoped.    Not  in  use. 

We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a 
bbdder,  and  diachaige  it  of  so  much  as  u  vain 
and  not  tptrablt.  Bmcm. 

SPERM.  «.  J.  \jpermef  Fr.  sperma^  Lat.] 
Seed  ;  that  by  which  the  species  is  con- 
tinued. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  o«ies 
at  a  burthen,  and  some  but  one:  this  may  be 
caused  by  the  quantity  of  sperm  required,  or  by 
the  partitions  of  the  womb,  which  may  sever  the 


sper 


Bacon. 


There  is  required  to  the  preparation  of  the 
»perm  of  animals  a  great  apparatus  oi  vessels, 
many  secretiona»  concoctions,  reflections,  and 
circulations.  Ren, 

SJ'LBJf^CE'TL  If.  /.  [Lat]  Comiptedfy 
pronoutured  panmuitty, 

A  particular  sort  of  whale  affords  the 
•il  whence  this  is  made ;  and  that  is 
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▼ery  improperly  called  sperma^  beeaoii 
it  is  onlj  the  oil  which  comes  fronvthe 
head  of  which  it  can  be  made.  It  is 
changed  from  what  it  is  naturally,  the 
oil  itself  being  very  brown  and  rank. 
The  peculiar  property  of  it  is,  to  shoot 
into  flakes,  not  much  unlike  the  chry« 
stallization  of  salts ;  but  in  this  state 
it  is  yellow,  and  has  a  certain  ranknesi, 
from  which  it  is  freed  by  squeezing  it  be- 
tween warm  metalline  plates :  at  length 
it  becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodorous, 
Haky,  smooth,  white,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure transparent.  ^uincj* 

SpERMA^TiCAL.)  o^'.  [spermatique^  Fr. 

Sperm  a'tick.   5      from  j/^rm.J 

z.  Seminal ;  consisting  of  seed. 

The  primordiah  of  the  world  are  not  mechsni- 
cal,  but  spenmatical  or  vital.  Mwrt, 

Metals  and  sundry  meteorx  rude  Aapes  ture 
DO  need  of  any  particular  princiole  of  life,  or 
spermatical  form,  distinct,  from  tne  rest  or  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  of  the  matter.  Mtre, 

%,  Belonging  to  the  sperm;  containing 
sperm. 

The  moisture  of  the  bodv,  whidi  did  before 
irrigate  the  parts,  is  drawn  aown  to  the  sperw 
ticat  vessels.  Batm, 

Two  difllerent  sexesmust  concur  to  theffgeoe- 
ration :  there  is  in  both  a  peat  apparatus  dCsfer' 
matUk  vessels,  wherein  the  more  spirituoos  ptft 
of  the  blood  is  by  many  digestions  and  drotla- 
tions  exalted  into  sperm.  Bay* 

To  S p  e'r  M  A T I  z E.  ^'.  If.  [from  sperm,']  To 
yield  seed. 

Aristotle  affirming  that  women  do  not  tfff' 
matixey  snd  confer  a  receptacle,  rather  than  eK 
sential  principles  of  generation,  deductively  in- 
cludes both  sexes  in  mankind.  Srova* 

SpERMATOCE^LE. «.  J.  [ff«*e^tft  and  «^1 
A  rupture  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  seminal  vessels,  and  the  semen  hW 
ing  into  the  scrotum.  Batlej^ 

Spermo^logist.  n,  s.  [«wiffxp^»yO^]  One 
who  gathers  or  treats  of  seeds.       Diet, 
To  SpERSE.  v.  tf.  [ipersujf  Lat.]  To  dis- 
perse ;  to  scatter.    Not  in  use. 

The  wrathful  wind. 
Which  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  ScythhiT 

mew 
That  ipertt  those  clouds,  and  in  so  Aon  m 

thought 
This  dreadful  shape  was  vanished  to4ioi^t. 

Spauer, 
He  making  speedy  way  throu^  j/<r/tf  air. 
And  thro*  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep. 
To  Morpheyis*  house  doth  hastily  repair. 

Fairy  QfHtn* 

To  SpET.  V.  a.  l^sjpet  in  Scotland  is  a  su- 
perabundance or  water :  as,  that  tide  or 
fresh  was  a  high  sp€U'\  To  bring  or  pour 
abundantly. 

Mysterious  dame. 
That  ne'er  art  call'd  hut  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spHs  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air. 
Stop  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair.  MIm9* 

To  SPEW.  V.  a.  [)T)epan,  Saj.  iptmoen% 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  vomit ;  to  eject  from  the  itoiQacb« 
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Anpotdfishsmanhin  from  the  rest  (Kd  tunder, 
jMt  m  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under 
Km  wi^  abyss,  him  forced  for*  to  ttrw^ 
V^  ?.  ?*  *"  ^  '°®'  **^«  heaven**  thunder. 
And  aU  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  fikhy  hue. 

♦•  l[j[  ^«^  5  to  oast  forth. 

r\  V*??  **'^^  ^**  *^*'"*  '^  "^"^l  iscover'd  o'er, 
Ur  hoUow  places //rw  their  wat'ry  store.  Dnd, 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
aH  K«ttenng  bUlowsgive  a  golden  show; 
And  when  the  fooler  bottom  //r:w  the  black, 
1  fte  Stygian  dye  the  uinted  waters  take.  DryJ, 
|.  To  eject  with  loathing. 

Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these 
Mominationg,  that  the  bnd  $prw  not  you  out. 

n.»-*      •  .  .  Levitieutm 

v^ontentious  suiu  ought  to  be  tprwtd  out,  as 
the  sor&it  of  courts.  '^  Ba,om. 

T9  Spew.  v.  ;,.  To  vomit ;  to  ease  the 
itomach. 

.^  He  could  have  haul'd  in 

n»e  dnmkards,  and  the  noises  of  the  mn : 
JBut  better  't  was  that  they  should  sleep  or  spt^ 
inan  m  the  scene  to  oflfend  or  him  or  you. 

SPB'wy.  adj.  [from  //wO   Wet ;  foggy. 

Aprovincial  word. 

The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spervy,* 

jPut  they  know  not  how  to  feed  them.  Mortim. 

il  Spha'cel ATE.  V.  a.  [from  sphacehs^ 

medical  Latin.]    To  affect  with  a  can- 

grene. 

The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the 

A»bPHA'cELATE.v.^.  To  mortify ;  to 
iunfer  the  eangrenc. 

•  TTie  skin,  Iby  the  great  distension,  having  been 
iwered  very  thin,  will,  il*  not  t*en  away, 
*pbacelau,  and  the  rest  degenerate  into  a  can- 
cerous ulcer.  Sharp, 

SPHA'CELUS.  «.   /.    [c9«'xrx©-;    sphacete^ 
tu\  A  gangrene;  a  mortiBcation. 
it  IS  the  ground  of  inflammapob,  gangrene, 

•rttEKE.  ».  /.  [spb^re^  Fr.  jphara,  Lit.] 

«■  A  globe  ;  an  orbicular  body ;  a  body  of 

which  the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance 

from  every  point  of  the  circumference. 

«rst  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  fram'd    . 

Milton, 
uJL^      .  ^^  ^^^  mundane  system. 
^wjttt  If  vrfihin  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere^ 
Jjyat  if  k  every  other  star  unseen. 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear  ? 

Fairy  Queen, 
-,  And  then  mortal,  ears 

«*»d  beard  the  musick  of  the  spheres,    ,  Dryiem, 
5*  ^'o^  representing  the  earth  or  sky. 
Two  figures  on  the  sides  emboss'd  appear; 
^'Onoo,  and  what 's  his  name  who  made  the 

epherey 
And  sli  w'd  the  teaions  of  the  sliding  year  ?  Dry, 
4«  Orb ;  circuit  of  motion. 
Half  unstm^,  but  narrower  bound 
Witlun  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  Milton, 

S»  [from  the  ipbere  of  activity  ascribed  to 
the  power  emanating  from  bodies.]  Pro- 
vince ;  compass  of  knowledge  or  action  > 
cniployment. 

To  be  call'd  into  t  huge  tphere^  and  not  to  be 

••JA  to  move  ia  't.  Shakspeare. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  coouact  good 

tore,  whilf  moving  in  so  high  a  spberey  and  with 

•»  "lawM  a  histre.  King  Charles, 

*yy  ntuif  vtrstd  ia  any  paniculw  business. 
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Imds  farok  with  theK  authors,  so  &r  as  they  tre«i 

of  matters  within  his  sphere,  Adttison, 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  as$i$n*d 

By  laws  eternal  to  th*  stherial  kind.  Poi>e. 

The  hermit's  pray 'r  permitted,  not  approv  d; 

Soon  in  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  mov'd.  Hariu 

To  Sphere,  v.  tf.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

The  glorious  planet  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron*d  and  spher*d 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspecu  of  pUnets  evil    Shahp^ 
%,  To  form  into  roundness. 

Light  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sfberd'm  a  radiant  duud;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  MiUtm. 

Sphk'rical.^o^*.  [jph^nqutt  Fr.  from 
Sphe'rick.    5      jpJhcre.'i 
X,  Round ;  orbicular ;  globular. 

What  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a 

spherical  and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor 

high  nor  low  ?  jRaUigh. 

Though  sounds  spread  round,  so  that  there  is 

an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  vet  they 

^o  farthest  in  the  forelinea  from  the  ^st  local 

impulsion  (of  the  air.  Baee/K 

By  discernment  of  the  moisture  drawn  upr  ia 

vapours,  we  must  know  the  reason  of  the^pheri" 

cat  figures  of  the  drops.  Ghnville, 

A  fluid  mass  necessarily  falls  into  a  sphericai 

surface.  j^eil. 

Where  the  central  nodule  was  globular,  the 

inner  siuface  of  the  first  crust  would  be  spberiat; 

and  if  the  crust  was  in  all  parts  of  the  same  thick- 

neis,  that  whole  crust  would-be  spherical, 

P^oochoard, 

a.  Planetary ;  relatuig  to  the  orbs  of  the 
planets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  sphere 
cal  predominance.  Shahpeare, 

Sfhe'ric ALLY, aeiv.  [tom'spbtrical,']  In 
form  of  a  sphere. 

aPHE'RlCALNESS.>».  /.    [from    J/i6frtf.] 

&p  H  E  R  I'c  I T  Y .  J  Roundness ;  rotun- 
dity;  globosityr. 

Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from 
such  lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that 
spbtricaUets  they  aim  at.  Dighy, 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical, 
particles:  their  smoothness  makes  'em  sup  easily 
upon  one  another :  the  sphericity  keeps  'em  from 
touching  one  another  in  more  poinu  than  one. 

SPHEROIT).  n,  j,  [^ig«  and  ui^ ;  ipblr^ 
oidt^  Fr.]  A  body  oblong  or  oblate,  ap- 
proaching to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

They  are  not  soUd  particles,  bv  the  necessity 
they  arc  under  to  change  their  figures  into  ob- 
long spheroids^  in  the  capillary  vesMls.     Ckeyne* 

Spheroi'dical.  adj,  [from  spheroid,} 
Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

If  these  corpuscles  be  spberudteal,  or  oval, 
their  shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  great- 
er than  those  of  light.  Cheym. 

Sphb'rulb.  ».\r.  {spbitrtdoy  Lat.]  A  little 
globe, 

^fercury  is  a  collectkm  of  exceeding  sipaH, 
vasUy  heavy, //^rw/«.  Cheyne. 

Sphinx.  «. /.  [^.>{.]  A  fjmous  monster 
in  Egypt,  that  remainca  by  conjoined 
JNilus,  having  the  faceof  a  vinrin,  and 
tiic  bvdy  of  a  lion.  JPiacbum. 
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SFi'ALiff.  J.  {espial^  FrJ  A  spy  ;  a  scout ; 
a  watcher.     Obsolete. 
His  ears  be  as  sputlt^  tlarum  to  crie.    Tuster. 
He  privy  tpiah  placM  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  coune  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenstr* 
For  he  by  faithful  spial  was  assur*d 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  wa^. 
'  Fairfax, 

Their  trust  towards  them  hith  rather  been  as 
to  good  tp'taU  and  good  whisperers,  than  good 
magistrates  and  officers.  Bacon* 

SPICE,  n.  s.  Ifjpicesf  French.] 
I.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate  i  an  aro- 
matick  substance  used  in  sauces. 

Dang'rous  rocks. 
Which,  touchim^ut  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  jpius  on  the  stream. 

Sbahpeare. 
Is  not  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  and  vir- 
tue, the  ip'u€  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man }  Sbak, 
Gariick,  the  northern  spice^  is  in  mighty  re- 
quest among  the  Indians.  Temple, 
High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from 
the  Indies.  Baker, 

0.  A  small  quantity,  as  of  spice  to  the 
thing  seasoned. 

Thiak  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  stark  mad;  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 

Sbaktfeare, 

It  containeth  singular  relations,  not  without 

jome  spice  or  sprinkling  of  all  learning.  Brotvii. 

So  in  the  wicked  there  *s  no  vice. 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice,    Hudibras, 
To  Spicb.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  sea- 
son with  spice ;  to  mix  with  aromatick 
bodies. 

Hb  mother  was  a  votVess  of  my  order. 
And  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Sbahp, 

Vy^th  a  festivall 
She  11  first  receive  thee ;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  floviTie  poysons.  CbapwMM, 

These  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great-grandchildren  of  thv  nraises  grow ; 
And  so,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and  spice 
The  worW,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Dotme, 
T^at  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  sail. 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  spice  a  draught. 
When  grie6  prevail  ?  Herbert, 

Spi'cer.  n.s.  [from  jr//V^.]  One  who  deals 

in  spice. 

Names  have  been  derived  from  occupations,  as 

Salter  and  Spicer,  Camden, 

Spi'cer  Y.  n.  J,  [espiceries^  Fr.  from  spice.\ 

1,  The  commodity  of  spices. 

Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spicers^  and 
balm,  and  myrrh.  Raleigb, 

She  in  whose  body 
Thfe  western  treasure,  eastern  spieery, 
Europe  and  Africk,  and  the  unknown  rest. 
Were  easily  found.  Dwm, 

a,  A  repository  of  spices. 

The  spicerj^  the  cellar  and  rts  furniture,  are 
too  well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.  Addis, 

Spick  andS?^^.  [This  word  I  should 
not  have  expected  to  have  found  au- 
thorized by  a  polite  writer.  Span-new 
is  used  by  Cbaucer^  and  is  supposed  to 
come  from  rpannan,  to  stretch,  Saxon ;. 
txpandercy  Latin  ;  whence  $pan.  Span* 
tje<w  is  therefore  originally  used  of  cloth 
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.  newly  extended  or  dressed  at  the  cloth- 
iers, and  spirk  and  span  is  newly  ex- 
tended on  the  spikes  or  tenters :  it  is 
however  a  low  word.]  Quite  new; 
now  first  used. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hoi. 
Strike  licr  up  bravely.  J5irffcf. 

They  would  have  these  reduced  to  nothing, 
and  then  others  created^/j^i^-i  and  span  new  out 
of  nothing.  BuruU 

1  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  haVe  enough.  Sviifi, 

Spi'c K  NE L  or  Spignel,  n,  s,  [meum^  Lat] 
The  herb  maldmony  or  bearwort.  Diet, 
Spico'sity.  «.  /.  [j^/V<?,,Lat.]    The  qua- 
lity of  being  spiked  like  ears  of  corn ; 
fulness  of  ears.  Diet, 

S  p  I 'c  Y .  adj,  [from  spice,'] 
X.  Producing  spice ;  abounding  with  aro- 
maticks. 

OfFat  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabaean  odour,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course;  and  nuny 

a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles. 

Mihe». 

For  them  the  Idumzan  balm  did  sweat. 

And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew.     Dryden, 

a.  Aromatick ;  havmg  the  qualities  of  spice. 

The  regimen  in  thb  disease  ought  to  he  oi  spicy 

and  cephalick  vegetables,  to  dispel  the  viscoaty. 

Under  southern  skies  exalt  their  saib. 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spiey  gales.  P»pt» 
SPIDER,  n,  s,  [Skinner  thinks  this  word 
softened  from  spinder^  or  spinner^  frwn 
spin:  Junius^  with  his  usual  fclicit)'i 
dreams  that  it  comes  from  mi^ni,  to 
extend ;  for  the  spider  extends  his  web. 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  spiedtny  Dutch, 
speyden^  Danish,  to  spy,  to  lie  upon  the 
catch.  Doji,  bopa,  Saxon,  is  a  beetle% 
or  properly  a  bumblebee^  or  stingUss  het. 
May  not  spider  be  s^  dor^  the  insect 
that  watches  the  dar  ?\  The  animal  that 
spins  a  web  for  flies. 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
Than  1  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders  ^  toads,  ^heih 

The  spiders  web  to  watch  we  *\\  stand. 
And,  when  it  takes  the  bee, 

We  Ml  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 
The  innocent  to  free.  Draytw* 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful,  spider  t 
Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom ; 

Extend  thy  artful  fabrick  wider, 
And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room : 

While  I  thy  curious  fabrick  stare  at. 
And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fite. 

Like  thee  conhn'd  to  noisome  garret. 
And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state.  Dr.LittlH, 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Spi'dkrcatcher.  ».  /.  [fix>m  spider  and 
catcher  ;  picus  murariusy  Lat.]  A  bird. 

S P I'd  E  R w o  R  t.  «.  /.  [spha/angiuntf  Lat] 
A  plant  with  a  lily-flower,  composed  of 
six  petals.  Milkr* 

Spi'gnei.«.  s,  a  plant.  See  SPicKffEi- 

Spi'cot.  «.  /.  Ispijckery  Dut.J  A  piaor 
peg  put  into  th«  faucet  to  keep  in  the 
liquor. 
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HuMarian  wisht,  wih  thou  tht  spig^ 

wield  f  Sbahbeart. 

Take  out  the  ipigot^  and  clap  ihe  point  in 

your  mouth.  Swiji. 

Spi  k  e.  h.  j,  Ij/ieOf  Latin.] 

J.  An  ear  of  com. 

Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  filet,  the  bearded  s^ihs 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes. 

Venlam* 
Suffering  not  the  yellow  beards  to  rear. 
Urn  tramples  down  the  //ile/,  and  intercepu  the 
year.  Dryd*m» 

The  gleaners, 
S^ikt  after  ifih^  then:  sparing  harvest  pick. 

%•  A  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood ;  a  long 
rod  of  iron  sharpened :  so  called  from 
its  simih'tudc  to  an  car  of  com. 

For  the  body  of  the  shios,  no  nation  eauala 
Ingbnd  for  the  oaken  timber ;  and  we  need  not 
borrow  of  any  other  iron  for  spika^  or  nails  to 
£»ten  them.  Bmfn, 

The  head  of  your  medal  would  be  seen  to 
aoore  adTantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  apike  of 
tke  tower.  Drydem, 

He  wears  on  his  bead  the  cwtna  raHsta^  an- 

ocher  type  of  his  divinity:  the  tpikes  that  shoot 

out  represent  the  rays  oif  the  sun.  AdSi%n, 

Srilce.  n.  s.  A  smaller  species  of  lavender. 

The  oO  ditfikt  is  much  used  by  our  artificers 
in  dieir  vanmnes;  but  it  is  generally  adulterat- 
ed. HiiL 
To  Spike,  v.  a*  [from  the  noun.^ 
I.  To  fasten  with  long  nails. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  ginned  or  ipiktd 
down  to  the  pieces  of  oak  on  which  they  lie. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  *piii»g  or  pin- 
Bing  them  down  fast.  Stntiaur, 

%*  To  set  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  tpiktd  pales,  was 
suddenly  frighted  down,  and  in  his  fidhne  he  was 
catched  by  tnose  spikes.  IVueman, 

J.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end. 
S  P i'k  E K  A  R  D.  If .  i.  [spica  tutrd'h  Lat .  ]  A 
plant ;  and  the  oil  or  balsam  produced 
from  the  plant. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Java.      It  has 

been  known  to  the  medical  writers  of 

aU  ages.  Hiil. 

A  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  oint- 

Bent  of  *piktnard^  brake  and  poured  it  on  his 

bead.  Mark, 

He  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh,  and 

abeaves  of  spikemari^  enriching  it  with  every 

apicy  shnib.  Upectator, 

Spill.  «.  /.  {jp'tjUn^  Dutch.] 

I.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of 


The  oysters,  be^dea  gathering  bv  hand,  have 
a  peculiar  dredge,  which  b  a  thick  strong  net, 
futened  to  three  spilts  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the 
boat's  stem.  Carew, 

Have  near  the  bunghde  a  little  venthole, 
stopped  with  a  spill.  Mtrtimer. 

#.  A  small  quantity  of  money.    I  know 
not  whence  derived.  • 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  this  ground, 

were  wont  to  have  a  /////  or  sportule  from  the 

credulous  laity.  ^ytijff* 

To  SPILL,  'v.  a,  [rpdian,  Saxon ;  spilkn^ 

Dutch ;  spillat  Islandick.] 
I.  To  shed  ;  to  lose  by  fiheddJng. 

Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Wiiko,  as  tiiou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  /////. 

Sbuk4p:arg, 
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Friend  or  brother. 
Hi  forfeiu  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Sbakspsart^ 
Themselves  exact  their  cruelty. 
And  I  constrained  am  this  blood  to  sfill,  Danitl. 
They  haviug  spi/rj  much  blood,  and  don« 
much  waste,    . 
Subduing  nations;  and  achiev'd  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  ricn  prey; 
Shall  chanee  their  coursa  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  Milttm, 

Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth*ring  knife. 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  suge. 

Roscommtm. 
Orbelbn  did  dbgrace 
W^th  treach'rous  deeds  our  mighty  mother's 

race; 
And  to  revenge  his  l^lood,  so  justly  spilt^ 
What  is  it  less  than  to  partake  his  guilt  ?     Drjd* 

Nor  the  Cenuur's  tale 
Be  here  repeated;  how,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inflam*d,  they  fought  and  spUi  their  drunkea 

soub 
At  feasting  hour.  -  Philips » 

a.  To  destroy ;  to  mischief. 

llius  is  our  thought  with  pain  of  thistle  tilled. 
Thus  be  our  noblest  parts  dried  up  uith  sorrow; 
Thus  is  our  mind  witn  too  much  minding  spilled, 

Sidney, 
Why  are  you  so  fierce  and  cruel? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  power  to  kill? 

Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighty*s  jewel. 
And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  spill,  Spens. 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder,       t 
Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germlns  spill  nt  once 
That  make  ingrate&l  man.  Sbaispeare, 

Be  not  angrv  with  these  fires; 

For  then  tneir  threats  will  kill  me } 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires ; 

For  then  my  hopes  wul  spill  mc.  A  Josism. 
All  bodies  are^tn  other  bodies  fill'd ; 
But  she  receives  both  heav'n  and  earth  together: 
Nor  are  their  forms  by  rash  encounters  spur  J; 
For  there  they  stand,  and  neither  touchcth  ei- 
ther. Davits, 
3.  To  throw  away. 

This  sight  shall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breast,    ^ 
Tlie  poison  //>//,  and  naif-drawn  sword  arrest. 

rukii. 

Ttf  Spill.  V.  n. 

I.  To  waste;  to  be  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  tpar? ,  and  chides  for 
spillinf^,  Sidney, 

%.  To  be  shed  ;  to  be  lost  by  beine  shed. 
He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it 
spill  OR  all  the  company:  he  spoke  well  indeed, 
but  he  spoke  too  long.  IVmtts, 

Spi'ller.  ft.  J.  [1  know  not  whence  de- 
rived.]    A  kind  of  fishing  line. 

In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  spilUrs  made  of 
a  cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a 
little  disunce,  and  to  each  of  these  a  hook  is 
fastened,  wkh  a  bait :  this  spiller  they  ^nk  in 
the  sea  where  those  fishes  nave  their  accustom- 
ed haunt.  Ciire^sf, 
Spilth,  n,  /.  [from  spill.']    Any  thing 
poured  out  or  wasted. 
Our  vauhs  have  wept  with  drunken  stUtb  of 
wine.                                      Sbaksptare, 
To  SPIN.  V.  a.  pret.  spun  or  span ;  part. 

spun,  [rpinnan,  Saxon  ;  spinncn^  Dut.j 
I.  To  draw  out  into  threads. 

The  women  spun  goats  hair.  Exoditf, 

a.  To  form  threads  by  drawing  out  and 
twisting  any  filamentous  matter. 

You  would  be  another  Heuelape;  yet  a'l  tho 
varn  she  sbun^  in  Ulj  we^'s  absence,  did  but  fill 
Ithaca  full  of  mocli«.  S*aJti;>tar*» 
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The  fitcs  hax.  only  //«» the  coarser  due ; 
The  finest  rf  the  wool  is  left  for  you.     JJrydem. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  draw  out. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  sptn  out  their 
whole  lives,  tiU  there  's  no  more  future  left  he- 
fore  *em.  „  VEs'rangt. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  ume  f 
Ko,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
I6  its  fiiU  length,  and  tpim  it  to  the  last.  Addttom, 

4.  To  form  by  degrees;  to  draw  out  te- 
diously. .    , 

I  iMBsed  lightly  over  many  particulars,  on 
which  learned  and  witty  men  might  ///a  out 
large  volumes.  ^*zh' 

fr  his  cure  lies  among  the  Uwyers,  let  nothing 
be  said  against  intanglinj  property,  sfimuag  out 
causes,  and  squeezing  cbents.  Coitier, 

Men  of  Urge  thoughtt  and  quidc  apprehen- 
sions are  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what, 
l>eing  ipun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is 
fitted  to  men  of  my  own  siae.  Lockt, 

The  lines  are  weak,  another  'spleas'd  to  say; 
JLord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day.   Fipe. 

5.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion,  as  a  boy's 
top. 

To  Spin.  v^n.  ,    , 

I.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spmnmg,  or  draw- 
ing threads. 

We  can  fling  our  legs  and  arms  upwards  and^ 
downwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  round,  as 
they  that ////I.   ^       ^^     ^  .         .       .,-^•'•'• 
Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  Uossons 
spread;  , 

Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil; 
They  neither  know  to  ///«,  nor  care  to  toil. 

Prior* 
For  this  Alcides  leam'd^o  spin ; 
His  club  laid  down,  and  lion's  skin.  Prior, 

a.  ^spingnre^  Italian.]  To  stream  out  in  a 

thread  or  small  current. 
'      Together  furioQsly  .they  ran. 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  roan ; 
The  Wood  out  of  their  helmets  spam^ 
So  shairp  were  their  encounters.  Drayton, 

3.  To  move  round  as  a  spindle. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heav  n. 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the^sun; 
He  from  the  east  hb  flaming  road  bee'm. 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffennve  pace,  that  spinming  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  ev  n         ' 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along, 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts.  MilUm. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o  cr, 
Wha  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore ; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands,  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercmg  till  it  scoops  it  out.  Pope. 
Spi'nach.)!!.  J.  [spinacbiaf  Latin.]    A 
Spi^nage.)     plant. 

It  bath  an  apetalous  flower,  consisting 
of  many  stamina  included  in  the  flower- 
cup,  which  are  produced  in  spikes 
vpon  the  male  plants,  which  are  barren; 
but  the  embryos  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  tht  femaleplants, 
which  afterward  become  roundish  or 
angular  seeds,  which,in  some  sorts,  have 
thorns  adhering  to  theni.  ^'JJ^f* 

Spinoge  is  an  excellent  herb,  crude  or  boded. 
XnortiMer^ 

Spi'kal.  fl4f.r//i««,Lat.]   Belonging  to 

the  backbone,   ^      ^  -v   v    -^ 

AXLspinalf  or  such  as  have  no  nbs^but  only  a 

hack  bone,  are  somewhat  analogous  thereto. 

Bro^wti* 
Tb«M  solids  arc  entirely  nervou$,aBd  procMd 
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iV*mthe  brain  and  s^al  marrow,  whidi  !i^  their 
bulk  appear  suflident  to  furnish  all  the  sum'ms 
cr  thre^  of  the  solid  parts.  ArMmt, 

Descending  careless  from  hit  couch,  the  ftll 
Lux'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spis$al  marrow  bruisM. 

Shi'kdle.  a.  J,  [rpmbl,  rpint)el.  Sax.] 
!•  The  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  formed, 
and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated. 

Boifies  ^brous  by  moisture  incorpoiate  with 
other  thread,  espectally  if  there  be  a  lime  wiesdi- 
in||;  as  appeareth  by  the  twistmg  of  thread,  and 
twirling  about  dspwdUs,  Boao, 

Sing  t6  those  that  hold  die  vital  sheers, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spinJ/t  round 
On  which  the  fiite  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Upon  a  tme  repentance,  God  is  not  so  feully 
tied  to  the  spindU  of  absolute  reprobation  ss  not 
to  keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardans. 
Jasfir  MoiM, 

So  Paflas  firom  the  dusty  fic!d  withdrew. 
And,  when  imperial  Jove  appearM  in  view, 
Resum'd  her  female  arts, the  sfiaJIe  and  the  dew; 
Foreot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  vfnfdy 
And,  with  that  miUness  «he  had  nirdtobeyd. 

Do  you  take  me  for  a  Roman  matron, 
Bred  umely  to  the  spind/e  and  the  loomf  A.PtiL 
a.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

The  spindlts  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  the^ 

grow  in  height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  dieir 

bending  they  should  break.  Mortimir. 

3.  Any  thing  slender.    In  contempt. 

Repose  yourself,  if  those  spis$dU  legs  of  yows 

will  carry  you  to  the  next  chair.  ^I*** 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  widi  an 

emment  courtier  gave  us  tpindU  shanks  and 

cramps.  Tarfrr. 

To  Spi'ndle.  V.  «.  [from  the  noun. J  To 
shoot  into  a  long  small  stalk. 

Another  ill  accident  in  drought  is  the^r^M^ 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotttf 
countries  common;  insomuch  as  the  word  cala- 
mity was  first  derived  from  calamus,  when  die 
com  could  not  get  out  gf  the  sulk.  Botm. 
When  the  Aowers  begin  to  sfindU^  all  but  flot 
or  two  of  the  biggest,  at  each  root,  shouVdbe 

'  nipped  oflC  Mortimer, 

Spinolesha'nked.  adj,  [spmdU  and 
jbank,'\    Having  small  legs. 

Her  lawyer  is  a  iitde  rivelled,  spinSishooH 
gentleman.  JdSsm, 

Spi^ndletree.».  i.  [enoirymiif, Latl  A 
plant;  prickwood. 

Spiwe.  ».  J.  [jpiMf  Lat.]   ThelMckboie. 

The  rapier  entered  his  right  side,  reacMC 

within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  j;^«M.  IViimto 

Hiere  are  who  tliink  the  marrow  of  a  wmb, 
Which  in  the  spine^  while  he  was  living,  rsa; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  *»«»*. 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tooib.  Ory^ 

Spi'n  E  L.  «.  J.  A  sort  of  mineral,  ^i^ 
ruby  is  of  a  bright  rosy  red ;  it  is  loftcr 
than  the  rock  or  balass  ruby.     />Ww. 

Spime't.  «.  X.  lejpinettefVr.}  Afxm 
harpsichord ;  an  instrument  with  keys. 

Vfhen  miss  delimits  in  her  spimdf 
A  fidt&er  may  his  fortune  get.  Svyt 

Spini^perous.  A^'.  [i^naandjirh^^i 

Bearing  thorns* 
Spink,  n*  /•  A  ^cb  |  a  bird. 

Want  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adoam ;     . 

The  jr^nul  chauntt  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  tnoiO' 

Sri'MiiBit.  «•  J.  [from  if  in.'] 
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I*  One  skilled  in  spinning. 

A  practised  if  inner  iball  spin  a  pound  of  wool 

worth  two  shillings  for  sixpence.  Graunt, 

».  Agarden  spider,  with  long  jointed  legs. 

Wdving  spiders  come  not  here : 

Hence,  you  long-legs'd  tpintursy  hence !  Shsh^, 

Spinning  m?ee/,  «.  j.  [from  ///>.]   The 

wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the 

rock,  the  thread  is  drawn. 

My  tpimmmg  wbetl  and  rake 
Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake.    Gay, 
Spi'nky.  adj,    I  suppose,  small^  slender. 
A  barbarous  word. 

They  plow  it  early  in  the  year,  and  then  there 

^  come  some  sfinny  grass  that  will  keep  it 

from  scaldmg.  Mortimer, 

Spino^sity.  n,  s.  {spinosus^  Lat.]    Crab- 

bcdness ;  thorny  or  briary  perplexity. 

^  Philosophy  consisted  erf"  nought  but  dry  ipimo^ 

tkietf  lean  notions,  and  endless  altercations  about 

tnings  of  nothing.  Glanville, 

Spi'nous.  adj,  Isfiinojtu, Lat.]     Thorny ; 

fill!  of  thorns. 
Spi'nster.  n,  J.  [from  jpin,'] 
1.  A  woman  that  spins. 

The  epiiufere  and  tne  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
I>0  use  to  chant  it.  Sbahpeare* 

^^^         One  Michael  Cassio, 
That  never  set  a  sauadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  «  batde  knows 
More  than  li  spinster,  Sbaisfeare* 

%*  [In  law.]  The  general  term  for  a  gu-1  or 
maiden  woman. 

If  a  Gentlewoman  be  termed  spinster,  she  may 

abate  the  writ.  Lord  Coke, 

I  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 

AaU  be  paid  to  Rebecca  Dio^Iey,  of  the  city  of 

Dublin,  spinster t  during  her  life.  Svtift, 

Spi'nstry.   n,  J.  [n-om  spinster.']     The 


work  of  spinning. 
Spi'ny.  adj.  [spina^ 


Lat.]   Thorny ;  bri- 
ary; perplexed  ;  difficult ;  troublesome. 
The  first  attempts  are  always  imperfect;  much 
more  in  sa  difficult  and  spiny  an  afi^ir  as  90  nice 
a  subjea.  ^igh' 

Sfi'racle.  ». /.  [spiracu/umf  LRt'm.']  A 
breathing  hole;  a  vent;  a  small  aper- 
ture. 

Most  of  tbese  spiraeles  perpetually  send  forth 

fire,  more  or  less.  IVood-ward^ 

Spi'ral.  adj*   [spiraUi   Fr.  from    spira^ 

Lat.]     Curve  ;  winding ;  circularly  in- 

irolved,  like  a  screw. 

The  fnt^cess  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles, 
mnniiK  in  spiral  lines  from  the  tip  to  the  base 
5)f  the  heart,  shews  that  the  systole  of  the  heart 
n  a  muscular  constriction,  as  a  purse  is  shut  by 
drawing  the  strings  contrary  ways.  Ray, 

Why  earth  or  sun  diurnal  stages  keep  ? 
In  spiral  tracts  why  through  the  zodiack  creep  ? 

Blackmore. 
The  intestinal  tube  affects  a  straight,  instead 
of  a  spiral^  cylinder.  Arbutbnot, 

8  f  i'r  A  L  L  Y .  ad'v,  [from  spiraL]  In  a  spi- 
ral form. 

The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fi- 
bres, running  circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to 
tip.  ^» 

Sp I R  ACTION.  H.i.  lspsratio9  Lat.]  Breath- 
ing. 
Spire.  If.  i.  [spiraf  Lat.  spira,  Ital,  spira, 
Swedish.] 
,YOL.  IV. 
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I.  A  curve  line ;  any  thing  wreathed  or 
contorted,  every  wreath  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent plane  ;  a  curl ;  a  twist  j  a  wreath. 

His  head 
Crested  aloft,  3nd  carbuncle  his  eyes; 
With  burnishM  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Miliosi. 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god. 
Sublime  on  radiant  ipires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contortedinto 
small  spheres,  through  the  mterstices  dT  which 
the  particles  of  light  may  freely  oass;  it  b  light, 
the  solid  substance  of  the  spires  beiAg  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  spaces  they  take  up.  Cbeyne. 
%•  Any  thing  gi owing  up  taper;  around 
pyramid,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  a 
line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and 
less  circles  would  be  a  spire  ;  a  steeple. 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Miltoit. 

Ht  cannot  make  one  spire  of  grass  more  or 

less  than  he  hath  made.  HeJe, 

These  pointed  spires  that  wound  the  ambient 

tky. 

Inglorious  change!  shall  in  destruction  lie.  Prior* 

3.  The  lop  or  uppermost  point. 

T  were  no  less  than  a  traducement  to  silence, 
that 
Which  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vooch*d,< 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Sbahpeare, 

To  Spire.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

It  is  not  so  apt  to  spjre  up  as  the  other  sorts, 
being  more  inclined  to  branch  into  arms. 

Mortimer* 

a.  [i//ro,Lat.]  To  breathe.   Not  in  use. 

Spenser. 
SPITUT.  If.  s.  [spiritus^  Latin] 
I.  Breath ;  wind. 

All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind, 
which  IS  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  sto- 
mach. ^  i  Jij;on, 
All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts 
within  them;  but  the  main  difference  bet vveen 
animate  and  inanimate  are,  th^t  'the  spirits  of 
things  animate  are  all  continued  within  them- 
selves, and  branched  in  veins  as  blood  is ;  and 
the  spirits  have  also  certain  seats  where  the 
prinapal  do  reside,  and  whereunto  the  rest  do 
resort:  but  the  'Pirits  in  things  inanimate  are 
shut  in  and  cut  on*  by  the  ungible  parts,  as  air 
in  snow.  Baton, 
The  balmy  spirit  of  xht  western  breeze.  Anon, 

%.  [esprit,  Fr.]  An  immaterial  Substance ; 
an  intdkctual  being. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  wherein  thinking,  know- 
ing, doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subshr. 

I.»iie. 

She  is  a  spirit;  yet  not  like  air  or  wind. 
Nor  like  the  spirits  about  the  heart  or  brain ; 

Nor  like  those  spirits  which  alchemists  dofind. 
When  they  in  ev  ry  thing  seek  gold  in  vain^.. 

For  she  all  natures  under  heav'n  do^>.  pass. 
Being  like  those  spirits  which  God's  bright  lace 
do  sec ; 

Or  like  himself,  whose  image  once  she  was. 
Though  now,  alas!  she  scarce  his  shadow  bf : 

For  of  all  forms  she  holds  the  lirst  degree. 
That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit; 

Yet  she  herself  is  bod vless  and  free, 
And  though  confin'd  is  almost  inliiiitp.    Davus, 

1  shall  depend  uf^n  your  constant  friendship; 

like  the  trust  we  iiave  in  benevolent  spirits^ 

VI  ho,  though  we  never  see  or  hear  thet.i»w« 

think  arc  constantly  praying  for  us*  i*ope, 
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IT  we  sfdudf  space,  thera  will  remain  in  the 
world  but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit, 

fVatts, 

Yoo  arc  all  of  you  pure  tthiti,  !  don't  mean 
that  you  have  not  bodies  that  want  meat  and 
drink,  and  sleep  and  cloatbing ;  but  that  all  that 
dcMrves  to  be  called  you,  is  nothing  else  but 
ffirit.  Imw* 

3.  The  soul  of  man. 

The  sfirU  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

SihU. 

Look,  who  cornea  h«re  ?  a  grave  unto  a  aoul, 
Holdmg  th'  eternal  spirit  'gainst  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  d  affiicted  breath.       Shaisp. 

Every  thmg  that  you  call  yours,  besides  this 
sfiritf  IS  but  like  your  doathing:  sometimes 
that  is  only  to  be  used  for  a  while,  and  then  to 
end,  and  die,  and  wear  away.  Lata, 

4.  An  apparition.      * 

Tbey  were  terrified,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit,  Luke» 

Perhaps  you  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the 
glass ;  the  former  appearing  like  a  spirit  in  the 
.air.  Baton. 

•  Whilst  young,  preserve  his  tender  mind  from 
all  unpressions  of  j//ril/  and  goblins  in  the  dark. 

Ltkt, 

5.  Temper;  habitual  disposition  of  mind. 

He  sits 
Upon  xhtvr  tongues  a  various  spirit ^  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language.  MUtm* 

I'hat  peculiar  law  of  Christianity,  which  for- 
bids revenge,  no  man  can  think  grievous,  who 
'  considers  the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious 
and  revengeful  spirit,  TiUotscm, 

Nor  once  disturb  their  heav'nly  spirits 
With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merits.  Frier. 

Let  them  consider  how  far  they  are  from  that 
^irit  which  prays  for  its  most  unjust  enemies, 
it  they  have  not  kindness  enough  to  pray  for 
those,  bv  whose  labours  and  service  they  live 
in  ease  themselves.  Law, 

He  is  the  devout  mil,  who  lives  no  longer 
•n  his  own  will,  or  the  way  and  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  to  the  sole  will  of  God.  Law» 

$*  Ardour;  courage;   elevation;  Tehe* 
mence  of  mind. 

T  is  weU  blown,  hds; 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,bcgins  bettmes.  3|tfi/« 

Farewel  the  big  wu. 
The  spirit  stirring  drum,  th'  car  pierchtg  life. 

^bahftart. 
The  king's  party,  called  the  ravi^ers,  began 
to  recover  their  spirits.  Sxvjft, 

7.  Genius ;  vigour  of  mind. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  war  wont 
Here  needs  me,  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount, 
Sy  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  tar  sur- 
mount, •'■'"nf  Q"''** 
To  a  mighty  work  thou  goest,  O  king. 
That  equal  x/iV///  and  equal  pow'rs  shall  bring. 

DaniJ, 
A  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that  *s  handsome,  valiant,  wiM, 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
His  wit,  his  heauty,  and  bis  spirit.  Butter. 

The  noblest  'pirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve 
enough  of  mankindi  to  pretend  to  the  esteem 
of  hexoick  virtue.  Ttmple, 

I.  Turn  of  mind  ;  power  of  mindy  moral 
or  Intel lectual. 

Yoa  were  ui'4 
To  say  extremity  was  die  tntr  of  spirits. 
That  common  chances   common  men  could 
bear.  Sbahpeart. 

I  efk  buthilfth/iglihtyir^rr^fpr  Qff.  Ctir/7, 
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A  perfect  judge  win  reed  eSch  work  of  wk 
With  the  same  *pirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  fuiltto  fsoA^ 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms,  the 
mind.  Bcpe* 

9«  Intellectual  poviren  distinct  from  the 
body. 

These  discourses  made  ao  deep  impreoion  up- 
on the  min^  and  spirit  of  the  pnnce,  whose  na- 
ture was  inclined  to  adventures,  that  he  was 
transported  with  the  thought  of  it.      Clartsuka* 

In  spirit  perht^t  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume.  imtmu- 

10.  Sentiment;  perception. 

You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsahl :  ^ 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain* 

Sbrnkspttri^ 

11.  Eagerness;  desire. 

^  God  has  changed  men's  tempers  widi  the 
times,  and  made  a  spirit  of  builoing  succeed  a 
j/ir//of  pulling  down.  Smitb, 

IX.  Man  of  activity ;  manof  life,  fircyand 
enterprise. 

The  watry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
f  o  stop  the  foreign  spirits ^  but  they  come.  Shak^ 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of 
the  mind.  A  French  word,  happily 
growing  obsolete. 

Romish  adversaries,  from  the  rising  up  of 
some  schlsmadcal  spirits  amongst  us,  conclude 
that  the  main  body  of  our  church  is  schnmati- 
cal,  because  seme  branches  or  members  thereof 
were  such.  WHte. 

Oft  pitying  God  did  well-form'd  spirits  raises 
Fit  for  the  toilsome  business  df  their  days. 
To  free  the  groaning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  fim>  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 

Croflri. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would 
1  chuse  tor  my  judfes.  J)ryJe», 

14.  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
ness to  the  mind ;  the  purest  part  of  the 
body,  bordering,  says  Sydenham^  on  im* 
materialityi  In  this  meaning  it  is  com- 
monly written  with  the  plural  termina- 
tion. 

Though  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  sphr'sts  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But.thcv  will  quake.  Sbahptare, 

When  I  sit  and  tell 
The  warlike  feau  I  've  done,  his  spiritt  tLj  out 
Into  my  story.  Sbmkspeam 

Alacl  when  all  our  lamps  are  bum'd. 
Our  bodies  wasted,  and  our  spirits  spent. 

When  we  have  all  the  learned  Vblumes  tiim'd. 
Which  yieU  men's  wiu  both  help  and  ornament; 
What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern? 

Davier,, 
It  was  the  time  when  gentle  night  began 
T'  indrench  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  of  man. 
,  Cox»/fj. 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heav'n  my  breath 
.  prolong. 

Infusing  jr/ir///  worthy  sucha song. 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my 
lays.  DryJen, 

All  men  by  experience  find  the  necessity  and 
aid  of  the  spirits  in  the  business  of  concoction. 

BlaehMTt, 

By  means  of  the  curious  inosculation  of  the 

auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the   spirits 

should  be  allayed.  Derkasa, 

In  some  fair  body  thus  the  secret  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills,  the  whole; 
£ach  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains, 
Itself  unseen,  but  m  th*  effects  remains.    P»pe. 
jpe  if  always  fere  §  d  to  drink  a  hearty  gbss,  t# 
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'  iAn  ibaaijtitt  of  bushiefi  eut  of  hb  head,  and 
teakehis  spirit*  drowsy  enough  for  sloep.  Lmxu. 
1$,    Cbaracteriftica)    likeness;    essential 
qualities. 

kalun  pieces  win  appear  best  in  a  room  where 
tbe  windows  are  high,  because  they  are  com* 
tboiily  made  to  a  descending  light,  which  of  all 
ocber  doth  set  off  men's  faces  in  their  truest  spi* 

|6.  Any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined. 
Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
Hut  most  ptite  ipirii  ot  sense,  behold  itself. 

Shahpeart, 

17.  Tint  which  hath  power  or  energy. 

There  is  tft  v(mt  a  mi^sty  spirii,  that  wul  not 
bt  congealed.  Stmit, 

x^  An  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  diitil- 
lation :  as  brandy,  mm. 

What  the  cfaymtsts  call  jPiritf  they  apply  the 
hxeat  to  so  many  diflcrem  tilings,  that  they  seem 
to  have  ao  settled  notioB  of  the  thing.  In  gene- 
ral, they  pve  the  name  dtpirii  to  ai^  distilled 
little  bquor.  BtyU, 

All  spiritt^  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at 
last  eztmguish  the  natural  heat  of  the  stomach. 

TempU. 

In  dtstillstloDS,  >^hat  tridcles  down  the  sides 
cf  the  receiver,  if  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  is 
oQ ;  if  it  win,  it  is  spirit*  Arbutbmot, 

tf.  It  may  l>e  observed,  that  in  the  poets 
sytrit  was  a  monosyllable,  and  therefore 
was  often  written  sprite^  or,  less  pro- 
p^ytprisbu 

The  charge  thereof  ufito  i  courteous  sprigbt 
Commanded  was.  Spcnstr* 

ToSPi'aiT.  w.  tf. 

t.  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit. 

So  talk'd  the  spiriud  sly  snake.  Mittiu 

%•  To  excite ;  to  animate ;  to  encourage ; 
to  mvieorate  to  action. 

He  wiU  b«  faint  m  ttv  execution  of  such  a 
counsel,  unless  sfiriied  by  the  unanimous  de- 
crees oc  a  general  diet.  TtmpU, 
CkU  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and 
tpirithig  the  ambition  ofprivate  men.      Swift. 
Manv  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and 
sssat  diose    obstinate  people  to  continue  in 
their  tebellioo.  Swft, 
3.  To  draw  ;  to  entice. 

In  the  •otathem  coast  of  America,  the  south* 
era  point  of  the  needle  varieth  towturd  the  land, 
at  btiiig  disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the 
meridional  and  proper  hemisphere.  Brnvn. 
The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  car* 
riad  abxtad  as  a  dangerous  person. 

Arhythttot  Md  Pope, 

Spi'ritally.  adv.  Ifrom jpiritujtLnil 
By  means  of  the  breath. 

Conceive  one  «f  each  pronounced  spiritally^ 
^  other  vocally.  .  Holder, 

Spi'rited.  adj.  [firom  jpirit,']    Lively  j 
macious ;  full  of  fire. 
Drydcn'a  cransletioti  of  Virgil  is  noble  and 
ipirUed.  Pope, 

Spi^ritrdnbss.   If.  /.    [from  spirited.'] 
Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 
^  He  showed  the  norow  sptHtedtieu,  pride,  and 
Ignorance,  of  pedants.  Addison, 

SpfRiTFULNEss.  n.  s.  ^firom  spirit  and 
fidU'\    Sprightlincss ;  liveliness. 

A  cock'scrowing  is  a  tone  that-corresponds  to 
iSagfaig,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spiritfulnat. 

Harvey. 

9rf Silt  L&%%.atij.  [froini/«rrV.]Uejcctcd; 
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low^  deprived  ofvigour;  wanting  com* 

rage;  depressed. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spirit/ess^ 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  lo<^,  so  woe  begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain.  SbaJtsfntra, 

Of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  draUi'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless^  afflicted,  UWtu      Miltmu 

Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless^  *upply 
A  man  that  for  bold  uuth  durst  bravely  oie. 

Drydetu 
Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave  ? 
Not  so  he  bore  the  ftte  to  which  you  doom'd 
him.  Smitlu 

S  P I  'ft  I T  o  u  s.  adj.  [from  spirit, ] 
I.  Refined ;  den^cated ;  advanced  near  to 
spirit. 

More  refin*d,  more  sfiritous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'a,  or  nearer  tending. 

MUi$iu 
3.  Fine;  ardent;  active. 
Spi'Ritousnsss.  n.  s.  l(rom  spiritous.l 
Fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and 

spiritousmess  of  the  liquor,  did  lijt  uf>  the  upper 

surface,  and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like 

a  snudl  hemisphere.  Boyle. 

Spi'ritual. adj.  [spirituel^ French ;  from 

spirit.'] 
I.  Distinct  from  matter;  immaterial ;  in- 
corporeal. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spintuaU 
essence  of  sounds;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the 
repercussion  should  be  created  by  uke  instru* 
ments  with  the  original  sound.  Bacon. 

Both  visibles  and  audibles  in  their  working 
emit  no  corporeal  substance  into  their  mediums* 
but  only  carry  certain  sfiritnal  species.  Batoss% 
All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal, 
decbre  their  absolute  dependence  upon  tne  first 
Author  of  all  beings,  the  only  self-ex4stent  God. 

BtiitUym 
3.  Mental;  intellectual. 

Spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults.  Miltm* 

The  same  disaster  has  invaded  his  spirituals  : 
the  passions  rebel ;  and  there  are  so  many  go- 
vernours,  that  there  can  be  no  government. 

3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things; 
relative  only  to  the  mind. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual 
and  refined  religion,  spend,  their  time  in  con- 
templation, and  talk  much  of  communion  with 
God.  Calsuny. 

4.  Not  temporal ;  relating  to  the  things 
of  heaven ;  eccleHiasticaf. 

Place  man  in  some  publick  society,  civil  or 
spiritual.  Hooker. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  fiinction,  not  thy  life. 

Sbaksptart* 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty. 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  did .       Shahm 

Those  servants,  who  have  beiievin({  masters, 
are  forbid  to  withdraw  any  thing  of  their  worldly 
respect,  as  presuming  upon  their  spiritual  Wwa- 
red;  or  to  honour  them  less,  because  they  are 
become  their  brethren  in  being  believers. 

m  *    Ketilevfortb. 

The  clergy's  bu«ness  lies  among  the  laity ;  no^ 
b  there  a  more  effectual  .way  to  forward  tiie  saU 
vation  of  men*s  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persona 
to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in 
the  copversfiUoRS  of  the  world.  '  Stuift, 
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She  loves  then  as  her  jph-ihtal  chHdi^,  and 
they  reverence  her  8S  their  spirHusl  mother, 
with  an  ai^ction  Ux  above  that  of  the  fiuidest 
friends  Law, 

Spiritua'lity.w./.  [from  j//rrh<fl/.] 
I.  Incorporcity ;  immateriality  ;   essence 
distinct  from  matter. 

If  this  tight  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth 

nearest  unto  tplriiuaiit^  i  and  if  it  have  any 

cort)oraUty,  then  of  all  other  the  most  subtile 

and  pure.  JUUiib. 

a.  Intellectual  nature. 

A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its 
tplrituality^  and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.  Smtb, 
3-  [ipir'ttualiUf  French.]    Acts  independ- 
ent of  the  body ;  pure  acts  of  the  soul ; 
mental  refinement. 

Many  secret  indispositiam  and  aversions  to 
duty  will  steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require 
botn  time  and  close  application  d[  mhid  to  re- 
cover it  to  such  a  frame,  as  shall  dispose  it  for 
the  splrlUalitiet  of  religion.  South. 

4.  That  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an 
ecclesiastick. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are 

giiaidians  of  the  //iV</ir«///iV/,duriag  the  vacancy 

of  a  bishoprick.  ^3^w** 

SPi'HifUALTY.   n,  s,   [from  ipirituaL"] 

Ecclesiastical  body.    Not  in  use. 

We  of  the  spirlttialty 
Will  rnise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time.      Sbahp, 
Spiritualiza'tion.  ».  i.  [homspirit' 

ualize.']    The  act  of  spiritualizing. 
To  Spi'RITUALIZE.  1;.  a.  [^spintual'ueri 
French ;  from  sfirit,']    To  refine  the 
intellect ;  to  punfy  from  the  fcculencics 
of  the  world. 

Thiswoidd  take  it  much  out  of  the  care  of  the 
Soul,  to  spiritualize  and  replenish  it  with  good 
works.  Hammwtd, 

We  begin  our  siurey  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 
sense,  ami  so  ascend  tt>  our  more  tpiritualixed 
lelves.  Glanville* 

As  to  the  fiiture  glory  in  which  the  body  is  to 
partake,  that  load  of  earth  which  now  engages 
to  corruption  must  be  calcined  and  spitritualixeiy 
and  thus  be  doathed  upon  with  glory. 
^  ^  Decay  of  Piety* 

If  man  will  act  rationally,  he  cannot  admit 
any  competition  between  a  momentary  satisfac- 
tion, and  an  everlasting  happiness,  as  great  as 
God  can  give,  and  our  tpiritualixed  capacities 
receive.  Jtogen, 

Spi'RItually.  adnj*  [from  jpiritual.'] 
Without  corporeal  grossness  ;  with  at- 
tention to  things  purely  intellectual. 

In  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spi' 
rituaUy  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree 
is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state.  TayUr, 

Spi'RItuous.    adj\  [spiritueux,  French; 

from  jpirtt.'] 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity, 
and  activity  or  parts. 

More  refin'd,  more  spirituous  and  pure. 
As  to  him  nearer  tending.  MUton, 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of 
the  plant  exhales  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Arbutbnot, 

%•  Lively ;  gay ;  vivid  ;  airy. 

It  may  appear  airy  and  spirttuousy  and  fit  for 

the  welcome  of  chearful  guests.  Wotton, 

Spirituo'sity.       )  «.  /.  [from  jpiritu- 

Sri'aiTuovsNEss.  )      wa.]  The  qua- 
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lity  of  being  spirituous  \  tenuity  aij 
activity. 
To  Spirt,  v.  «•  [sppiyten^  Dutch,  to 
shoot  up,  Skinner;  spritta^  Swedish, 
to  fly  out,  LyeJ\  To  spring  out  in  a 
sudden  stream  s  to  stream  out  by  in- 
tervals. 

Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirit^w 
that  it  spirtetb  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  Quick  and  wmdv.  Macoa* 
Thus  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  card'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the 
cock.  /*<^^ 

To  S?iKT.  V.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 
When  weary  Proteus 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves. 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  phy, 
And,  rowling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 

DryJtM. 
When  rains  the  passage  hide. 
Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  tooc  C^ 

Spirt.  «.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Sudden  ejection, 
a.  Sudden  effort. 

To  Spi'rtle,   v.  a.   [a  corruption  of 
jpirt.]    To  shoot  scatteringly. 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirtiedoa 
the  walL  Drajim, 

The  terraqueous  globe  would,  by  the  centri* 
fu^al  force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated  and 
sptrtleJ  into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not 
kept  together  by  this  ndUe  contrWance  of  the 
Creator.  Jkrbam* 

S  P i'r Y .  adj,  [from  ipireJ] 
I.  Pyramidal. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with 

thorn. 

The  sfiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn.  /^* 

In  tiiese  lone  walls,  tbeu'  dajrs  eternal  bousd, 

These  moss-groMm  domes  with  spiry  turrctt 

crown'd. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  nigbt. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eytt  difilis'd  a  reconciline  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brightea'd  all  the  day.  P^* 
a.  Wreathed;  curled. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake, 
I  lurk'd  within  the  covert  of  a  brake.    Dryiet* 
Spiss.  adj.  [j//V/tt/, Latin.]  Close;  firmj 
thick.    Not  in  use. 

From  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virnxf 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swellmg  windi- 
ness  of  much  knowledge,  issued  this  spin  and 
dense  yet  polished,  this  copious  yet  coDci»^ 
treatise  of  the  variety  of  languages.  Srerewtl 
Spi'ssitude.  «.  J.  [from  spijjtu,  Lat] 
Crossness;  thickness. 

Drawing  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  calW 
racking,  it  will^  clarify  the  sooner ;  for  though 
the  lees  keep  the  dnnk  in  heart,  and  make  it 
lasting,  }  et  they  cast  up  some  spissitude,  Mscta. 
Spissitude  is  subdued  by  aaia  things,  and  acri- 
mony by  inspissating.  ArhutbMt* 
Spit.  n.  j.  [rpitan, Saxon ;  spUt  Dutch; 

jpfdoy  Italian.] 
1.  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven, 
to  be  turned  before  the  fire. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium ; 
T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows:  then  know  ot 

"ot. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spitSy  and  boys  wnn 

stenes. 
Id  puny  battle  slay  me.  Sb4ispeei*\ 

They  may  be  conuived  to  the  moving  a ««» 
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III  a  chdmey  comer,  the  motion  of  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  turning  of  a  tbit,         WUkins, 

With  Petty  Dixon  thoughttul  sit, 
ContrivinglScur  the  pot  and  sfiu  Swft. 

%•  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by 
one  action  of  the  spade. 

Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick, 
face  it  with  the  first  sfit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the 
ditch.  Mwtinur, 

T©  Spit.  V.  a.  preterit  spat;  participle 

pass,  spit  or  spitted,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  put  upon  a  spit. 

I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  dkl  xpit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  Sbahpeare^ 

a.  To  thrust  through. 

I  tpitted  frog^  I  crushed  a  heap  of  emmets. 

DryeUn, 
ToSfit.  v.  «.  [rpcetan,  Saxon ;  j/jr//^r, 
Danish.]    To  eject  from  the  mouth. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains.    Shahp» 

Commissions  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  subsiance,  make  bold 

mouths. 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts 

freeze 
Allegiance  in  them.  Shahpeare* 

The  sea  thrusts  up  her  waves. 
One  after  other,  thicke  and  high,  upon  the 

groaning  shores ; 
First  in  herself  loud,  but  oppos'd  with  banks  and 

rodcs,  she  rores, 
And  aU  her  back#  in  bristles  set,  spits  every 
way  her  fome.  Cbapman* 

To  Spit.  a;.  If.    To  throw  out  spittle  or 
moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  here,  will 
tpH,  Shaksp<are» 

I  dare  meet  Surrey, 
And  spit  uDon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lies.    Sbaks» 

The  wat  ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Sjpits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits;  but  they  come. 

Sbakspsarf* 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  made  clav  of  the  spittle, 

and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blina  man.    John, 

A  maid  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one 

of  the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  declaring 

herself  a  Christian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face. 

South, 
A  drunkard  men  abh«r,  and  would  even  spit 
at  him,  were  it  not  for  fear  he  should  do  some- 
thing more  than  spit  at  them.  South, 
Spit  on  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinch  the 
sous  tiU  ^e  candle  goes  out.                     Swiji, 
'  Spi'ttal.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  hospital,] 
A  charitable  foundauon,    In  use  only  in 
the  phrases,  a  spittal  sermon^  and  rob 
not  the  ipittal. 
To  Spi'tchcock.  v.  fl.    To  cut  an  eel 
in  pieces  and  roast  him.  Of  this  word  I 
find  no  good  etymology. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitcbeockt  eel.  IGi»g\ 
SPITE.  If.  s.  [spiju  Dutch  ;  tUspit^  FrT) 
I.    Malice;   rancour;    hate;  malignity; 
malevolence. 

This  breeding  rather  spite  than  shame  in  her, 
or,  if  it  were  a  shame,  a  shame  not  of  the  fault 
but  of  the  repulse,  she  did  thirst  for  a  revenge. 

Sidney, 
Bewray  they  did  their  inward  boiling  spite^ 
Each  stirring  others  to  revenge  his  cause.  Daniel. 

Done  all  to  spite 
The  ereat  Creator  ;  but  their  s^  lie  still  serves 
His  glor)'  GO  augment.  Milton, 
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B^one,  ye  critidcs,  and  restrain  yoor  spHe; 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  evei  write,  ^ope, 

a.  Spite  of^  or  In  Spite  of.  Notwith- 
standing; in  defiaiure  of.  It  is  of^en 
used  without  any  naalignity  of  meaning. 

I  *U  guard  thee  free. 

And  save  thee  in  her  spite,  Chapmast, 

Blessed  be  such  a  preacher,  whom  God  mads 

use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  saved  me 

in  spite  ^the  world,  the  devil,  and  myseH  South, 

In  sptte  of  mtl  love,  and  see  too  kte 
My  modier's  pride  must  find  my  mother's  fiite. 

Drydm, 
For  thy  lov'd  sake,  spiteofmy  boding  fear^s, 
1 11  meet  the  danger  which  ambition  brings. 

Rovse* 
My  fether's  fate, 
Imrpite  ojzM  the  fortitude  that  ^nes 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

AdJisose* 

In  spite  ^  all  applications,  the  patient  giew 

worse  everyday.  ArhuAnot, 

To  Spite,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.} 
I.  To  mischief;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
vex  ;  to  thwart  maligpantly. 

Begutl'd,  divorc'd,  wrong'd,  spigBted,  slain. 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee.      ^Shakspeare, 

I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  tpight  a  raven's  heart.within  a  dove  Sbaksp, 
%,  To  nil  with  spite ;  to  offend. 

So  with  play  did  be  a  good  while  fight  against 
the  fight  of  Xelmane,  whO|  more  stated  with 
that  courtesy,  that  one  that  dki  nothirtg  should 
be  able  to  resist  her,  burned  away  with  choler 
any  motions  which  might  grow  oot  of  her  own 
sweet  dispoation.  Sidney* 

Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavoored  to 
abolish  not  only  their  learning  but  tiieur  km* 
guage.  Tempie» 

Spi'teful.  adj,  [spite  smdjit/l}  Mali- 
cious; malignant. 

The  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  xfiiefullesi 
•nemies  of  Christianity  that  were  in  tne  wortd, 
and  in  this  respect  their  orders  to  be  shunned. 

HoUer. 
All  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  fan  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  wrathfuL  Shaispeare» 

Our  pi^Uc  form  of  divine  service  and  worship 
is  in  every  part  thereof  religious  and  hoiy, 
maugre  the  nmice  of  spiteful  wretches  who  haw 
depraved  it.  White, 

Contempt  is  a  thi^  made  up  of  an  underva- 
luing of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  use- 
lessnesa,  and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  tho 
rest  of  the  world  m  the  same  sligjht  esteem  of 
him.  South* 

The  spiteful  %Xzn  have  fhed  their  venom  down. 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Drjdtn. 

Spi'tefully.  adv.  [horn spitefitl,']  Ma- 
liciously ;  malignantly. 

Twice  false  Evaone,  spitefully  forsworn ! 
That  &tal  beast  like  this  I  womd  have  torn. 

Waller. 
Vanessa  sat. 
Scarce  Ust*ning  to  their  idle  chat,        * 
Ftuther  than  sometimes  by  a  frown. 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  puU  them  down : 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent.  S'wtft, 

Spi'tefulness,  ».  J.  [firom  spiteful^ 
Malice ;  malignity ;  desire  of  vexing. 

It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature^ 
than  a  diligent  search  after  truth. 

Ke'd  ^intt  Burmt* 
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Spi'ttid.  aij,  [from  spk,"]    Shot  out  in- 
to length. 
Wnetner  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is 
tt  aeain  to  be 


more  spitted^  may  be  brought  again 
branched 


►  more 
Bacon* , 

Spi't  I  er.  n,s.  [from  sphJ] 
J.  One  who  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 
a.  One  who  spits  with  his  mouth. 
3.  A  youngdeor.  Ainswertb, 

Spi'ttle.  ».  i,  [corrupted  from  i&oj/iV/?/, 
and  therefore  better  written  spital^  or 
ipUtaL]  A  hospital.  It  is  still  retained 
in  Scotland. 

To  the  tfittU  go. 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Creasid^s  kind. 

Sbakiptart, 
This  is  it 
That  makes  the  waned  widow  wed  again ; 
She  whom  the  4fitiU  house,  and  ulcerous  sores, 
Woukl  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th*  April-day  ag^n.  Sbaksf>eare, 

Cure  the  4pitUe  world  of  mabdies.  CUavelatid, 
SPi'ttle.  ij.  J.  [rpcethan,  Sax.]    Moist- 
nxtt  of  the  mouth. 

I'he  siUva  or  tpitUe  is  an  humour  of  eminent 
we.  i?^jf. 

Meiis  and  Atvs  in  the  mouth  were  bred. 
And  never  hatch  d  within  the  lab'ring  head ; 
Ko  blood  from  bitun  nails  those  poems  drew. 
But  xhurn*d  like  tpittU  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Vryden, 

The  tpittU  is  an  active  liquor,  immediately  dc- 

tived  from  the  arterial  blood :  it  is  saponaceous. 

Arb^tbnot, 
A  gemus  for  all  stations  fit, 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  hb  wit : 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  litde. 
To  Ifdc  a  rascal  8Utesman*s  tfiitie,  S-uifl, 

Spi'i VENOM,  n.  /.  [sptt  and  venom.^ 
Poison  ejected  from  the  mouth.        ' 

The  tpHvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts 
breaketh  out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Hooker, 

Splanchno'logy.  ii.j.  [iplanebnohgUy 
Fr.  ffr>ayx^a  and  xey^.]  A  treatise  or 
description  of  the  bowels.  Diet. 

To  SPLASH.  V.  a.  [pUskat  Swedish. 
They  have  both  an  affinity  v/MhpUt^hJ] 
To  daub  with  dirt  in  great  miantities. 

Spla'shy.  adj.  [from  splash^  Full  of 
dirty  water ;  apt  to  daub. 

To  Splay.  V.  fl.  To  dislocate  or  break 
a  horse's  shoulder  bone. 

Spla'yfoot.  adj.  [sflajf  or  display^  and 
foot.^    Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 

Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  tplayfoot  verse  remained,  and  will  remain. 
^   '^  Pope. 

Sfla'ymouth.  If.  s,  [jplaysaid  mouth.'] 
Mouth  widened  by  design. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  arc  blind : 
Hadstthou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people  when  tflaymottihj  they  make^ 
To  mark  their  fingers  pomted  at  thy  back, 
Thqr  tongues  lolrd  out  a  foot.  Dryden, 

SPLEEN.  ».  J.  ljp/(nty  Latin.] 

J.  The  milt ;  one  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
the  use  is  scarcely  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  seat  ot  anger,  melancholy, 
and  mirth. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  left  hypochondrium, 
under  the  ^oit  ribs,  you  may  conclude  the  spUeft 
wounded.  1V'ucma». 

t.  Anger }  spite  i  ill-humour. 
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His  sokmne  queen,  whose  $pUmm  b»  ^9U  fi*' 
pos*d 
To  tem{»t  yet  further,  knowing  well  what  anger 

it  inclosed, 
And  how  wives  angers  should  be  us'd.    Citf^. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  ofjpleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur*d  torment  to  herv 

ShaAspemre^ 
Kind  pity  ched^s  my  spleen ;  brave  acorn  fix^ 
bids 
Those  tears  to  issue,  which  swell  my  eye-Gde. 

All  envied ;  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  sbow'd 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their 

spleen  aloud : 
Lay  down  those  honoiur*d  spculs.  Drydm* 

In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Kot  yet  purg*d  oflT,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdaiii. 

Pafe, 

^.  A  fit  of  an^er. 

Charge  not  m  your  spleen  a  ndbk  penon. 
And  spoil  your  nobler  souL  SbaAipmtu 

4.  A  sudden  motion  ;  a  fit. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  nie^ 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth  ; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  sa^,  behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  tt  up.    Sbahpm 

5.  Melancholy ;  hypochondriacal  vapours. 

The  spleen  mxh  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  hraaa^ 
And  binds  the  spirits  in  its  heavy  chain  | 
Howe'er  the  cause  fantastick  may  appear, 
I'h'  effect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere.  BUfhn. 

Spleen,  vapours,  and  small-poz  above  them 
all.  JP«^ 

Bodies  chang'd  to  recent  forms  by  sptetiu  F»pe, 

6.  Immoderate  merriment. 

The]^  that  desire  the  spleen^  and  would  die  with 
laughing.  Sbakspeare, 

SPLE'tNED.  adj.  [from  spleen. 1  Deprived 
of  the  spleen. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.     ArbnAnni. 
Sple'enful.  tf^f.  [spleen  SLndJiill.^  An- 
gry ;  peevish  ;  fretful ;  melancholy. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  be^ 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down : 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 

Sbabspearfm 

The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied. 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will    Drjd. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over* 
hangs  the  sea,  the  whisthn^  of  the  wind  is  bet- 
ter musick  to  contented  minds  than  the  ojpera 
to  the  spleenful.  Pope. 

Sple'enless.  adj.  [from  {pleen.]  Kind; 
gentle;  mild.     Obsolete.    . 
Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  streight  w^ 
fetcht 
The  syrens  isle ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcfat 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg*d  our  keeL 

ChapwuM^ 
fiPLE'ENWORT.  «.  j.  [spieen  and  *wort  s 
aipUmon^  Lat.]  A  plant ;  miltwaste. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  are  like  those  of 

the  fern  ;  but  the  pinnulae;  are  eared 

at  their  basis.  Milkr. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantmkk 


A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hind.  P^c 
Sple'eny.  adj^  [from  spleen,]    Angry; 
peevish:  humorous. 

What  wough  I  know  her  virtuous. 
And  well  deserving ;  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shaksprmrt* 

Sple'ndent. adj, [splendensy  Lat.]  Shia* 
ing;  glossy;  having  lustre. 
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Tkcv  asacned  them  names  from  soroc  re- 
markaole  qiuJities,  that  is  very  observable  in 
their  red  and  sf/endejtt  planets.  Brotun, 

Metallick  suDStances  may,  by  reaion  of  their 
nreac  density,  reflect  all  the  light  incident  upon 
them,  and  so  be  as  opake  and  spUndtnt  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  body  to  be.  Newfon. 

SPLE'NDID.  aJJ.   Isplendide^  Fr.  splen^ 
MJtUj    Lat.]      Showy;    znagDificent ; 
sumptuous ',  pompous. 
Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 

Deer  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  wis  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonade : 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread. 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  ipUndiJ  bed.  Ppft. 

Splendidly,  adv.  [from  ipiendidJ] 
Magnificently ;  sumptuously ;  pom- 
pously. 

Their  condition,  though  it  look  tplcndiJhy  yet, 
when  vou  handle  it  on  all  sides,  it  will  prick 
your  hogers.  Taylor, 

You  «ill  not  admit  vou  live  splendidly y  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  you  live  neatly  and 
elegantly.  More, 

How  he  Ttves  and  eats. 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Drydem, 
He,  of  the  roval  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose.  Pbilips, 

Sn-E'NDOUR.  n,  s.  [jplcndcutf  French} 

splendor f  Latin.} 
2.  Lustre;  power  of  shining. 

Splendour  nath  a  decree  of  whiteness,  espe* 

dally  if  there  be  a  kttle  repercussion;  for  a 

looking-glass,  with  the,  steel  behind,  looketh 

whiter  than  gbss  simple.  Baeom, 

The  dignity  of  |old  above  silver  it  not  much ; 

the  splendour  u  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some 

eyes,  as  in  cloth  ci  silver.  Bacon, 

Hie  first  symptoms  are  a  chilness,  a  certain 

splemdomr  or  shining  in  the  eyes,  with  a  little 

moisture.  Arbtttbnot, 

%,  Magnificence ;  pomp. 

Romuhis,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Ro- 
mans, found  no  better  wav  to  procure  an  esteem 
aad  reverence  to  them,  tnan  by  first  procuring 
k  to  hinuelf  by  splendomr  of  habit  and  retinue. 

South. 
'T  is  use  alone  that  sanctifies  espence. 
And  splemdour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

^•pe, 

Sfle'netick.  tf^/.  [jp/enetiqufy  French.] 
Troubled  with  the  spleen;  fretful;  pee- 
^sh. 

Horace  purged  himself  from  these  splenetlek 
reflections  in  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  under- 
tone his  satires.    ^  Dry  den. 

This  daughter  silently  lowers,  t*  other  steals  a 
Vmd  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved* 
and  a  fourth  a  spienet'uk,  Tatler. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick  ; 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick  f  Pope. 

Sfi-B''StCK.adj.  [jpleftiquet  Yrcnch;  splen^ 
Latin. 1  Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

Suppose  the  spleen  obstructed  in  its  lower 
parts  and  spleniel  branch,  a  potent  heat  causeth 
the  orgasm  us  to  boiL  Harvey m 

The  spUmitk  vein  hath  divers  cells  opening 
into  It  near  its  exuemities  in  human  bodies ;  but 
in  quadrupeds  the  cells  open  into  the  Uunks  of 
the  sfknkk  veins.  Pap. 

8 P L r N 1  s H .  adj.  [from  spleen,']  Fretful; 
pecTibh. 
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Yourselves  you  must  engage 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  spUnitb  rage» 
Your|ricvous  thirst ;  and  to  assuage 
That  first,  you  drink  this  liquor.  X>rayton. 

S PL e'n ni V e.  adj.  [from  sphen,']  Hot \ 
fiery :  passionate.    Not  in  use. 

Take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  1  am  not  splcnitive  and  rash« 
Yet  I  have  in  me  something  dangerous.    Sbeth. 

Sflent.  n.  s.  [or  perhaps  splint ;  spi- 
nelta^  Italian.] 

Splents  b  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  in« 
sensible  swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to 
the  shank-bone  of  a  horse,  and,  when  it  grews 
big*  spoils  the  shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is 
but  one,  it  is  called  a  single  splentj  but  when 
there  is  another  opposite  to  it,  on  the  outside  of 
a  shank-bone,  it  u  called  a  pegged  or  pinned 
splent,  farrier  s  Diet, 

To  Splice,  v.  a.  [spUsiUn^'DxxXch  \  plico^ 
Latin.]  To  join  the  two  ends  of  a  rope 
without  a  knot. 

.Splint,  n,  s.  [splinter^  Dutch.] 
I.  A  fragment  of  wood  in  genera], 
a.  A  thin  piece  of  wood»  or  other  matter, 
used  by  chnrurgeons  to  hold  the  bone 
newly  set  in  its  place. 

The  ancients,  after  the  seventh  day,  used 
splints^  which  not  only  kept  the  members  steady, 
but  straight ;  and  of  these  some  are  made  of  tin» 
others  of  scabbard  and  wood,  sowed  up  in  linen 
cloths.  IViseman. 

To  Splint,        7  rc *u  n 

r.SPLi'NTER.  i*^-^-  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  secure  by  splints. 

This  broken  joint  intreat  her  to  splinter^  and 
this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than 
it  was  before.  Sbahpeare, 

1.  To  shiver;  to  break  into  fragments. 
SPU'NTER.  n,s,  [spiinter,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with 
violence. 

He  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  one  of  the 
splinters  of  Montgomery's  suflT  going  in  at  his 
bever.  Bac^n. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball. 

And  now  their  odours  arm  d  against  them  flv ; 

Some  preciously  by  shatter 'd  porcelain  frll. 

And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die.     Dryden. 

%.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  used  by  the  meaner  sort» 
made  of  the  small  stringy  parts  of  roots,  spread 
out  in  a  round  flat  form,  and  so  bound  toge* 
ther  with  a  splinter  hoop,  and  strengthened 
with  small  bars  on  both  sides.  Grew. 

To  Spli'nter.  v.  w.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to  be 
shivered. 

To  SPLIT.  V.  a,  prct.  and  part.  pass. 

sp/it,  Ispletten^  sflittent  Dutch.]     , 
I.  To  cleave;  to  nve;  to  divide  longitu- 
dinally  in  two. 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do  *t  not,  thou  split* St  thine  own.    Sbakspeare, 

That  self  hand 
Hath,  witK  the  courage  which  the  heart  did 

lend  it, 

5/////A/ the  heart,      i  Sbakspeare. 

Wert  thou  serv'd  up  two  in  one  dish,  the  rather 

To  split  thy  sire  into  a  double  father  ?  Cleavel. 

Cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.   Dryden. 

A  skull  so  hard,  that  it  is  almest  as  easy  to  split 

a  helmet  of  iron  as  to  make  a  fracture  in  it.  Pay. 

This  effort  it  in  some-  earthquakes  so  vehe* 
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went,  that  it  spJ'ts  and  tears  the  earth,  making 
.  cracks  or  chasms  in  it  some  miles.  IVoodivard, 
a.  To  divide;  to  part. 

TTieir  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of 
wrangling,  and  their  metaphysickt  the  skill  of 
splitting  an  hair,  of  distinguishing  wkhout  a  dif- 
ference. IVaits, 

One  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refx action  dis- 
turbed, shattered,  dilated,  and  ///;/,  and  spread 
into  many  diverging  rays.  ^ewUm, 

He  instances  Xuther's  sensuality  and  disobe- 
dience, two  crimes  which  he  has  dealt  with ; 
and,  to  make  the  more  solemn  shew,  he  tfilit 
•em  into  twenty.  Atterbury. 

Oh  !  would  it  please  the  gods  to  t^lit 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit, 
Ko  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair ; 
With  half  the  fusue  of  your  eyes, 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,and  size.  Stvjft, 

3.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock. 

God's  desertion,  as  a  full  and  violent  wind, 
drives  him  in  an  instant,  not  to  the  harbour,  but 
on  the  rock  where  he  will  be  irrecoverably  i|fr/a^ 
Decay  of  Piety, 
Those  who  live  by  shores  with  jov  l>ehold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  tflit  or  stranded  nigh : 
And  from  the  rocks  leJip  down  for  ship- 
wreck*d  gold. 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly. 

Drydcm, 

4.  To  divide  ;  to  break  into  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and 
"irresirtible  power  t^lits  their  counsels,  and 
smites  their  most  relmcd  policies  with  frustra- 
tion and  a  curse.  >  South. 

To  Split,  t.  m 

1,  To  burst  in  sunder;  to  crack;  to  suf- 
fer disruption. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split 
asunder  by  congealed  water.  Boyle, 

what  is 't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  on  her  unfaithful  sea, 
)f  sf  orms  arise  and  clouds  grow  black. 
If  the  mast  *////,  and  threaten  wrack  ?    Dryiin, 
I'he  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits, 
Into  unnumber'd  narrow  channels  tplits, 

Blacknfre, 
a.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  ///iV, 
And  shook  his  head  at  M— y  as  a  wit.     F§pe* 
3.  To  be  broken  against  rocks. 
After  our  ship  did  splity 
When  you,  and  the  poor  number  sav*d  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat.  Sbakspeare, 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine 
tribe  of  lovers  daily  splity  and  on  which  the  po- 
litician, the  alchymist,  and  projector,  are  cast 
-  «W^.  Spectator. 

The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was 
so  strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon 
it,  and  immediately  split.  Sitjft, 

Spli^tter.  n.  J.  [from  jpiit.']    One  who 
splits. 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Jddas  the  first. 

Those  splitters  of  parsons    in  sunder   should 

burst!  Sxviji. 

Splu'tter.    n.  J.   Bustle;  tumult.    A 

low  word. 
To  SPOIL.  V.  a.  [spoiiof  Latin  ;  spoIUr^ 

French.] 
X.  To  seize  by  robbery  ;  to  take  away  by 

force. 
Y»  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods, 

knov.'ujg  ui        .  ,c./cs  tiiai  ye  have  in  neavcn 

an  enduring  substance*  Mebr^vft, 
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TTiis  mount. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoiVd^  and  trees  adrift. 

MiUm. 
a.  To  plunder ;  to  strip  of  goods  x  with  of 
before  the  thing  taken. 

Yielding  themselves  ujxwi  the  Turks  feilh, 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  liberty  and  goods, 
they  were  most  injuriously  stoiUd  a/all  that  they 
had.  ^  i-       J        j^^ 

Thou  shalt  not  gain  what  I  deny  to  yield. 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  spoiTst  the 
ficjf  .  '^   PnV. 

Mv  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  demise, 
SpoiPd  of  his  kingdom,  ana  deprivM  of  eyes. 

Popti 
3.  To  corrupt;   to  mar;   to  make  use- 
less.    [This  is  properly /^/7/;  jfpillan, 
Saxon.  J 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit.  CoUisisat: 
Spirvual  pride  spoils  many  graces.        TWw. 
Women  are  not  only  spoiled  by  this  educa- 
tion, but  we  spoil  that  part  of  the  world  whid» 
would  otherwise  furnish  most  instances  of  an 
eminent  and  exalted  piety.  Lav* 
To  Spoil,  v.  ». 
I.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder. 

England  was  infested  with  robbers  and  out* 
laws,  which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break 
forth  to  rob  and  spoil.  Spenser, 

They  which  hate  us  spoil  for  themselves. 

Psalm. 
».  To  grow  useless;  to  be  corrupted. 
He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushek  of  acorns, 
or  apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in  them  I  he 
was  only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they 
spoiled,  else  he  robbed  others.  Lock. 

Spoil,  n.  s.  [  sftolium*  Lat .] 
1.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence ;  that 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy ;  plunder; 
pillage  ;  booty. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  Vne  for  a  swcnrd; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.     ShJtsp. 
%.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or 
effort. 

But  grant  our  hero's  hopes  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoils 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ?       Beidlej* 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another. 
-,      .      ,   .  Crende  gales, 
Fannmg  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and   whia)er  whence  they 

stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  MUtn, 

4.  The  act  of  robbery ;  robbery ;  waste. 
The  man  that  hath  not  musick  in  himself, 

Nor  IS  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  souadi, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shaks. 

Too  late,  alas !  we  find 
The  softness  of  thy  sword,  continued  through 

thy  soil. 
To  be  the  only  cause  of  unrecover'd  sp^. 

VrayttM, 
Go  and  speed! 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gam.  Mill* 

5.  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption. 
Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the 

spoil  ot  ma.  Sbaispeare. 

6.  The  slough  ;  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their 
spoil,  live  till  they  be  old.  BaaM* 

Spo'iler.  ;r.  J.  [from  jpoU.'i 
I.  A  robbery  a  plunderer  5  a  pillager. 
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Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
JXyth  suffer  now,  as  she  *s  become 
Both  her  own  spoiUr  and  own  prejr.  Bemyitsom, 
Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion, 
bv  blasting  the  tpMers  of  religious  persons  and 
places.  ^  Stutb, 

Came  you  then  here,  thus  fiir,  thro'  waves,  to 
conquer. 
To  waste,  to  plunder,  out  of  mere  compassion  ? 
Is  it  humanity  that  prompts  you  on  ? 
Happy  for  us,  and  happv  for  you  spoilers. 
Had  your  humanity  ne  er  reach*d  our  world ! 

A.  Philips, 
4.  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  any  thing. 
Spo'ilful.  adj'  ispoil  and  /«//.]  Waste- 
ful ;  raf>aciou8. 

Having  oft  in  battle  vanquished 
Those  tpoitful  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings, 
I  Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  established. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Spoke,  ff.  j.  [rpaca,  Saxon;  jpeicbcy  Ger- 
man.] The  bar  of  a  wheel  that  passes 
from  the  nave  to  the  felly. 

All  you  gods. 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel* 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of 
heav'n.  Sbaksptare, 

No  heir  e*er  drove  so  fine  a  coach ; 
The  spokes^  we  are  by  Ovid  told. 
Were  nlver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Stoifi. 

Spoke.    The  preterit  of  speak. 

They  spoAt  best  in  the  glory  of  their  conquest. 

Spratt, 
Spo'k  en.  The  participle  passive  of  speak, 
Wouldst  thou  be  i/«i«ap  for  to  the  king  r 

2  Kings, 
^  The  original  of  these  signs  for  communica- 
tion is  foiinici  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language. 

lUUer, 
Spo'kesman.  fi,  J.  [jpok£  and  man,']  One 
who  speaks  for  another. 

T  is  you  that  have  the  reason. 
—To  do  what  f 
<— To  be  a  spokaman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Sbakspeart, 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Exodus, 
To  SPOXIATE.  V.  n,  [jpolio,  Lat.]   To 
rob ;  to  plunder.  Diet. 

Spolia'tion.  «. /.  [spoltatlorij  Fr.  spo- 
Jiaiio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  robbery  or  pri- 
vation. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void  tfe 

jnre  b*  /aeto,  and  sometimes  de  factoy  and  not 

deJMre;  as  when  a  roan  suffers  a  spoiiation  by  his 

01*  n  act.  Aylffe, 

Spo'ndse.   n,  s,  [spondefy  Fr.  spondaus^ 

Lat.]    A  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

We  see  in  the  choice  of  the  words  the  weight 

of  the  stone,  and  the  striving  to  heave  it  up  the 

mountain :  Homer  closis  the  verse  with  spondees, 

■ad  leaves  the  vowels  open.  liroome, 

StO'NL  YLE.  n.  S,  [<rirwJ:/X^;  spondilcy  Fr. 

spondjiujy  Lat.]   A  vertebre  ;  a  joint  of 
the  spine. 

It  hath  for  the  spine  or  back-bone  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance,  without  any  spondyles,  processes, 
or  protuberances.  Broivn, 

SPONGE.  «.  /.  ispongia,  Latin.]  A  soft 
porous  substance,  supposed  by  some  the 
nidus  of  animals.  It  is  remarkable  for 
sucking  up  w.iter.  It  is  too  often  writ- 
ten//«;^f.    See  SrvNGE. 
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Spwgis  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  roclo^ 

being  as  a  large  but  tough  moss.  Baeem* 

They  opened  and  washed  part  of  their  sponger* 

Great  officers  are  like  sponges :  they  suck  til 

they  are  full,  and,  when  they  come  once  to  b« 

squeezed,  their  very  heart's  blood  comes  away. 

L'Estrann, 

To  Sponge,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
blot ;  to  wipe  ^w.i/  as  with  a  sponge. 

Except  between  the  wor  Js  of  translation  and 
the  mind  of  scripture  itself  there  be  contra* 
diction,  very  little  difference  should  not  seem 
an  intolerable  blemish  necessarily  to  be  fpimgei 
out.  Hooker* 

To  Si  OS GE.  v.  ft.  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge; 
^to  «ain  by  mean  arts! 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common 
smell-feast,  that  spunges  upon  other  people'* 
trenchers.  U  Estrange*  . 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he  *s  to  seek. 
To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.         Svo'^ 
Spo'nger.  n,  J.  j.trom  sponge.']  One  who 
hangs  for  a  maintenance  on  others. 

A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendii 
and  open  table,  would  try  which  were  friend^ 
and  which  only  trencher-flics  and  spungers. 

L'Estranfft* 

Spo'nginess.  n,  s.  [from  spongy.]  Soft- 
ness*  and  fulness  of  cavities,  like  a 


sponge. 

The  lungs  are  exposed  to  receive  all  the  drofv 
pinn  from  the  brain :  a  very  fit  cistern,  becaus* 
of  their  sponginess.  Harvey* 

Spo'ngious.  adJ,  IspongieuXf  Fr.  from 
sponge.]  Full  of  small  cavities  like  m 
sponge. 

AU  thick  bones  are  hollow  or  spongeous,  ani 
contain  an  oleaginous  substance  m  nttle  vesi- 
cles, which  by  the  heat  of  the  body  is  exhalei 
through  these  bones  to  supply  their  fibres. 

Ch^m* 
Spo'ngy.  nd/.  [from  sponge,"] 
I.  Soft  and  fiill  of  small  interstitial  hole*. 
The  lungs  are  the  most  spongy  part  of  th* 
body,  and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate 
itself.  Baeon^ 

A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  the  roots 
of  the  laser-tree,  and  upon  cedar,  very  white, 
light,  and  friable,  called  agarick.  BacKu 

The  body  of  the  tree  being  very  spongy  with- 
in, though  hard  without,  they  easily  contrive 
into  canoes.  More* 

Into  earth's  spungy  veins  the  ocean  sinks. 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks. 

JJenhmm* 
Return,  unhappy  swain ! 
The  spungy  clouds  are  fiU'd  with  gath'ring  ndii* 

Dryden* 
Her  bones  are  all  very  spongy,  and  more  re- 
markably those  of  a  wild  bird,  which  flies  much* 
and  long  together.  Grevo* 

2,  Wet;  drenched;  soaked;  full  like  z 
sponge. 

When  their  drench*d  natures  lie  as  in  adeath. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th*  unguarded  Duncan  r  What  not  put  unon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt  ? 

Sbakspeare, 

Sponk.  «.  J.  [a  word  in  Edinburgh  which 

denotes  a  match,  or  any  thing  dipt  in 

sulphur  that  takes  fii-e  :  as,  Any  j/oniJ 

.    will  ye  buy?]    Touchwood. 

Spo'nsal.  adJ,  [sponsalist  Lat.]  Relating 

to  marriage. 
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StoVsiok.  If.  J.  Is^fuiot  Lat.]  The  a«t 
of  becoming  turety  for  another. 

SF(yNSOR.  ft.  h  ILatin.]  A  surety  j  one 
who  makes  a  promise  or  gives  security 
for  another. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  male  there  ought  to  be 
two  males  and  one  woman,  and  in  the  baptism 
flf  a  female  cHiW  two  women  and  one  man ;  anl 
these  arc  called  tpwtws  or  sureties  for  their 
education  in  the  true  christian  feith.  Ajitffe* 
The  ifontw  ought  to  be  of  the  same  stauoo 
with  the  person  to  whom  he  becomes  surety. 

The  nsh  benmt,  who  wkh  impious  pray'r 
Had  been  the  tpoiuw  of  another's  care.  Harte. 
8F0NTANE'lTY.If.J.[j^1/««^/V<I-'>  school 

Lat.  spantaneiiey  Fr.  from  jpontaneous.'i 
Voluntariness  ;  willingntss ;  accord  un- 
compellcd. 

Necessity  and  sfontaneity  may  sometmies  meet 
together,  so  may  spontameity  and  liberty ;  but 
teal  necessity  and  uue  Uberty  can  nefer. 

BrambaU, 
Strict  necessity  they  rimple  call ; 
It  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontamdiyy  not  choice,  are  done.  DryJim* 
SPOnTA'NEOUS.  adj.  Ispontanee^  Fr. 
fmmsponte^  Lat.]  Voluntary;  not  com- 
pelled ;  acting  without  compulsion  or 
restraint ;  acting  of  itself  j  acting  of  its 

own  accDrd.  .     ,    .v     u  t 

Many  analogal  motions  m  animals,  though  I 
cannot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  sec  rtjem  /*«r. 
iaueous :  1  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  ^ese 
arc  not  simply  mechanical.  Hslt, 

They  now  came  forth 
gpMtanew ;  for  \nthin  them  spirit  »ov'd 
Xttendant  on  their  lord.  Miitm. 

While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare. 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar, 
Both  legs  and  anns  sptataneoiu  move, 
V/bich  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove.    Pnor. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole ; 
SP9fitMews  beauties  all  around  advance, 
Sttrt  eVn  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance ; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  tunc  shall  make  it  grow. 

J^Optm 

Sponta'nbously.  tf^v.  [from  jpontanc- 
ow.l  Voluntarily;  of  its  own  accord. 

This  would  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  lead 
of  an  edifice  should  naturally  and  spentannush 
mount  up  to  the  roof,  while  lighter  materials 
tmploy  themselves  beneath  it.  Bemtlty. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid,  and  the  curd 
into  cheese  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Arbutbnet. 

Spomta'neousness.  fl.  /.  [from  sponta- 
a»fw<j.]  VolunUriness ;  freedom  of  will; 
accord  unforced.         ^ 
*  The  sagacities  and  mstmcts  of  brutes,  tn« 

thwtanicusness  of  many  of  the'ur  animal  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  supposing  some  art- 
ive  determinate  power  conncxed  to  and  in- 
herent in  their  spirits,  of  a  higher  extraction 
than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter. 

fiale. 

Spool,  n.  j.  [spuhh  German  j  spobl, 
Dutch.]  A  small  piece  of  cane  or  reed, 
with  a  knot  at  each  end ;  or  a  piece  of 
wood  turned  in  that  form  to  wind  yam 
upon  ;  a  quill.  ,   ^,     - 

Ta  Spoom.  v.  n,  rprobably  from  spume^ 
or  foamy  as  a  ship  driven  with  violeijce 
spumes,  or  raises  a  foam.]  To  go  on 
Swiftly.    A  pea  term. 
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When  virtue  j^mnm  before  a  nat^efMia|sk, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail  Dryita. 
SPOON.  If.  J.  lipaent  Dutch ;  /^»o 
Danish  ;  jpooniit  IsUadtck  J  A  concave 
vessel  with  a  handle,  used  in  eating 
Hguids. 

Wouklst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon^ 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.     Sbaitfctrh 

This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  wffl  lca\-e 
him ;  1  have  no  long  spoom.  Sbakspurt. 

Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  //^a*. 
Count  th^dow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon. 

To  Spoon,  v.  n.  In  sea  language,  is  when 
a  ship,  being  under  sail  in  a  storm,  can- 
not bear  it,  but  is  obliged  to  put  right 
before  the  wind.  BaHtj. 

S  po'o  N  B I L  L.  ».  i.  [spoon  and  bill;  platea^ 
Lat.]  A  bird. 

The  shoveller,  or  sp9<mbiH:  the  former  nsme 
the  more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad 
like  a  shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but 
pwfecdyflat.  ,   ,       ^    ^/T^' 

Ducks  and  geese  have  such  lon^  broad  ww 
to  ouafier  in  water  and  mud ;  to  whkh  we  nwy 
reckon  the  bill  of  die  spoonbiU.  Derbtm, 

Spo'onful.  «.  J.  Ijpoott  and/tf//.] 

I.  As  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once 
in  a  spoon.  A  medical  spoonful  is  half 
an  ounce. 

Prescribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt, 
that  he  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  tpaanful  of  liquor. 

Sam, 

a.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Surely  the  choice  and  measure  of  the  mite- 
rials  of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and 
what  we  take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  least  ot  as 
much  importance  as  of^what  wetakeseUw©. 
and  only  oy  grains  and  */ow»/iri5r.       ArMtMi. 

Spo'onmeat.  ft.  J.  [jpoon  and  fneot-] 
Liquid  food  5  nourishment  taken  with  a 

spoon.  „    .       . 

We  prescribed  a  slender  diet,  allowing  en>y 

'^  Wretched 

Arc  mortals  born  to  sleep  theur  lives  away ! 

Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began, 

Eat  pap  and  tUonmeat ;  for  thy  gugaws  cry, 

Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby.  Drj^ 

Diet  most  upon  spoonrntatt^  as  veal  m  coca 
broths.  ,  -«''*^ 

Spo'okwort.  If.  i.  Scurvy^rass. 

Spoonxvrf  was  there,  scorbuucs  to  ^^31^ 
And  ccnuury ,  to  clear  the  jaundic*d  eye.  Jitrit. 

SpORA'DIC  AL.  adj.  [<nrog«J»xS;;  sporodiquff 

French.]  ^ 

A  sporadical  disease  is  an  endemial  «»»»«» 
what  m  a  particular  aeaaon  affecu  but  «*  f*^ 

SPORT,  ft.  s.  [spotty  a  make-game,  Island- 

ick.]  .  ^      . 

X.  Play  ;  diversion  ;   game ;  firobck  ana 

tumultuous  merriment.  ,        . 

Her  sports  were  such  as  carried  rich«  « 
knowledge  upon  the  stream  of  delight.  ^  £«w(^ 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th  eo« » 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport,  ^^ft% 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  "".cui 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sportjVA 
they  called  for  him,  and  ne  made  them  /g^ 

Asa  mad-man  who  castcth firebrands,  arrow* 
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/flid  ^etth,  ID  it  tht  man  that  deceWtth  his 
adghbour,  and  saith,  am  not  I  in  spprt  f 

Ffverhtm 

The  dis«ouit«  cf  fboh  it  irksome,  and  their 
tfmt  is  in  the  wanconness  of  »n.  Eetfuiastkut, 
%.  Mock  ;  contemptuoua  mirth. 

If  I  tu^iect  without  cause,  why  then  make 
«/9ff  at  roe,  then  let  me  be  your  jest.    Sbahp. 

They  had  his  messengers  in  derision,  and  made 
9  tptrt  of  his  prophets.  1  EsJras, 

To  make  tpTt  with  his  word,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  mder  it  ridiculous,  by  turning  that  holy 
book  into  raillery,  is  a  direa  affiront  to  God. 

J.  That  with  which  one  plays. 

Each  on  bis  rock  transfiz'd,  the  //erf  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds.  MUtom, 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  tfwt  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  disperse  in  aur.  Drjden. 

Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble ;  he,  more 
lust, 
Siaop'd  down  tanne,  and  %vvote  them  on  the 

ifant. 
Trad  under  foot,  the  sfort  of  ev'ry  wind. 
Swept  from  the  eartn*  and  blotted  from  hit 


There  secret  in  the  crave  he  bade  them  tie. 
And  griev'd  they  could  not  'scape  th' Almighty's 
eye.  Dr,  Maddem  m  Bp.  BoulUr, 

4.  Play ;  idle  grogle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sf»rt 

of  words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  with  small 

applause.  Broome, 

S»  Diversion  of  the  fields  as  of  fowling, 

huntine,  fishing. 

Now  for  our  mountain  #/«rf,  up  to  yon  hill, 
Tour  lees  are  young.  Sbakspeare, 

The  King,  who  was  excessively  affected  to 
Ininting,  and  the  9p§rU  of  the  field,  had  a  great 
desire  to  make  a  great  park,  for  red  as  well  as 
ABow  deer,  beti^en  Fuchinond  and  Hampton 
Court.  CiarcmloM, 

7#  Sf  oRT.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  divert ;  Co  make  merry.   It  is  used 
only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  cried  and 
prayed,  while  they  tp^rttd  tbtmtelva  in  his  pain, 
wad  dehghted  in  bis  prayers,  as  the  argument  of 
cheir  victory.  Sidmcy, 

Aw%j  with  him,  and  let  her  spti  herself 

With  tnat  she 's  big  with.  ShaJksfieare, 

Against  whom  dove  sport ycttrielves?  against 

whom  make  ye  a  witte  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 

t  f  Isaiah. 

t  pretty  stories  these  are  for  a  man  of  his 

Mts  to  j^Mf  himself  withal !     AtUrbury* 

Let  such  writers  |o  on  at  their  dearest  peril, 

aad  sptrt  thcmttlva  m  their  own  deceivines. 

'^  H^atts. 

».  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  spwtissg  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth, 
Kow  virtuous  age  and  venerable  truth ; 
f  messing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  o^  and  Pmdar's  more  majestick  part. 

Dryden. 

"To  Sport,  v.  ». 

1.  To  play;  to  frofick;  to  game;   to 
wanton. 

They,  spertimg  with  quick  glance. 

Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coau  dropt  with 

gold.  Milton, 

Larissa,   as  she  sported  at  this  play,  was 

drowned  in  the  river  Peneut.  Broome. 

».  To  trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  relipon  into  raillery,  by  Hold 
JMU,  be  renders  himscitf  ridkulous,  because  he 
jifmrti  idth  hk  own  life*  TMotsta, 


togggef 
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Spo'rtful.  fl//f.  [spcrt^n6fiill^ 
X.  Merry;   frolick;   wanton;  acting  !a 
jest. 

How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foQow'd* 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge, 
'  ShMkspmn, 

Down  he  alkhts  among  the  sportfisl  fieid 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds.  MMtmi^ 

9.  Ludicrous;  done  in  jest. 

His  highness,  even  in  such  a  slight  and  epmr§m 
ful  damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing. 

Behold  y;our  own  Ascanius,  while  he  said. 
He  drew  his  glitt*ring  helmet  from  his  head. 
In  which  the  youth  to  spoHful  arms  he  led. 

Drydesu 

Thev  are  no  tfortfti  productions  of  the  eoil, 
hut  did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  iiskest 
seeing  each  of  them  doth  exactly  resemble  aom« 
other  shell  on  the  sea-ahore.  Bmdhy. 

A  catalogue  of  this  may  he  had  in  Albeiicus 

Gentilis ;  iraich,  because  u  is  toosportfiti,  I  for« 

bear  to  mention.  B0her» 

Spo'rtpullv.   ad*u,    [from    iportJui.\ 

Wantonly;  merrily. 
Spo'rtpulness.  n.  j.  [from  sportftj.^ 
Wantonness ;  play  ;  merriment ;  firo- 
lick. 

llie  otter  got  out  of  the  river,  and  hiweeded 
himself  so,  as  the  ladies  lost  the  further  marking 
tHYiu  sportfulmess*  Sidmeym 

Spo'ktive.  adj.  [from  jpcrt.'i  Gav; 
merry;  frolick;  wanton;  playfulv;  lu- 
dicrous. 

I  am  not  in  a  stortive  humour  now ; 
TeU  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 

Shakspeurt. 
IsitI  '^ 

That  drhre  thee  from  the  sporthm  court,  wher* 

thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  frir  eyes,  to  be  the  marie 
Of  smoky  muskets?  Shahpefrt, 

While  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  ssid. 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  loves,  a  numerous  crcAvd, 
Smuing  thev  dapt  their  wings,  and  k>w  the^ 
bow*d.  Frior* 

We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  ehange  their 
original  tempers ;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and 
grave,  nor  the  melancholy  sportmte^  without 
spoiling  them.  Lochtm 

No  wonder  savages  or  subjects  sbm. 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotick  reign: 
•Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportivi  tyrants  bled. 
But  subjects  starv'd  whue  savages  were  fed. 

P^pe, 
Spo'rtivenbss.  n,  j.  [from  jfcrtive.'] 
Gayety;  play;  wantonness. 

Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her 
time  to  begin,  or  refuse  sporiivemess  as  freely 
as  1  have  ?  JVaitoss* 

Spo^rtsmak.  If.  /•  \sp9rt  and  man,'\  One 
who  pursues  the  recreations  of  the  field.. 
Manilius  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  christians  have 
their  St.  Hubert:  he  speaks  of  the  constellaiion 
which  makes  a  good  sportsman.  AdJ^sm, 

Spo'rtule.  n*  /.  [sportuUf  Fr.  jporUda^ 
Lat.]   An  alms ;  a  dole. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had 
a  spill  or  sportuU  from  the  credulous  laity. 

Aytiji. 
SPOT.  n.  J.  [jpftUf  Danish;  j/ottCf 
.     Flemish.] 

I.  A  blot ;  a  mark  made  by  discdorf- 
lion. 
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Ttit  Areeytar&day,  these  eyes,  thougb  deir 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  tftot, 
'Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.  MUt, 
0  A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native 
lustre  with  advantage ;  but  if  he  any  wajr  de- 
generate from  his  Ime,  the  least  $p^  is  visible 
OB  ermine.  DrjtUmm 

%.  A  taint ;  a  disgrace ;  a  reproach  5  a 
fault. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot  g 
*T  is  true,  twt  something  in  her  was  forgot. 

3*  1  know  not  well  the  meaning  of  jpot  in 
this  place,  unless  it^  be  a  scandalous 
voman,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 

Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  th*  shommg  plebebm  ; 
follow  his  chariot,  Uke  the  greatest  sj^oi 
Of  all  thy  sex.  Sbahptare. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  place. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  b  paradise, 
Adam's  abode ;  those  lofty  shaaes  his  bow'r. 

MiltOH. 

He  who,  with  Pkto,  shall  place  beatitude  in 

ihe  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts 

laised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  who 

looked  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those 

jerishing  things  in  it.  Locke, 

About  one  of  these  breathing  passages  is  a  spot 

cf  myrtles,  tlut  flourish  within  the  steam  of 

^^ese  vapours.  Addison, 

AbdjHah  converted  the  whole  mountain  into 

m  hind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it 

with  pUntations  or  spots  of  flowers.     Guardian, 

He  that  could  nuke  two  ears  of  com  grow 

«pon  a  spot  <*f  ground  where  only  one  grew 

Wfbre,  would  i/tiAn^  better  of  maokind  than 

'   ^e  whole  race  of  politicians.  Swift, 

t.  Any  particular  place. 

I  woukl  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  leafn  % 
Not,  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed» 
j^'d  to  onfi  spoti,  asd  rot  just  as  I  grow. 

*  Qivay, 

As  in  tins  grove  I  took  my  last  ^ewel, 
A»  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
So-  she  my  prey  becomes*  ev'D  here.       J)iryden, 

Here  Adrian  fell ;  upoo  that  faul  sM 
•Our  brother  died.  GranvilU, 

The  Duteh  landscapes  are,  1  think,  always  a 
xtpresentation  of  an  individual  spoty  and  each  in 
kft  kind  a  very  £uthful»  hut  very  confined, 
pcy  trait.  Reynolds, y 

4.  Upon  fi&rSpoT.   Immediately ;  without 
changing  place.     Uur  ie  champ. '\ 

The  lion  did  not  chop  him  up  immediately 
^tn  the  spot',  and  yet  he  was  resohred  he  should 
BDt  escape.  L*  Estrange, 

it  was  detennined  ufnn  the  spoty  according  as 
the  oratory  on  either  side  prevailed.        Svfjft, 
y«  Spoiw.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  nwurk  ^ith  discolorations ;  to  macu- 
late. 

They  are  polhited  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.   SLikspgare, 

Have  yoa  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Siiotted  with  suawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 
'^  Shakspeare, 

But  serpents  now  more  amity  mainuin ; 
From  spoUtd  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain ; 
No  weaker  lion 's  by  a  stronger  slain.         Tate, 
%,  To  patch  by  way  of  oniament. 

1  counted  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger 
than  the  whig:  but  next  morning  the  whole 
puppet-show  was  filled  with  faces  spotted  after 
the  whiggish  manner.  Spectator, 

3.  To  corrupt  j  to  disgrace  5  to  taint. 
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This  vow  receive,  this  vow  of  God  muntaVy 
My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  ^laU  staia. 

Sidnn, 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the 
christian  faith  from  the  time  of  the  apbstles;  but 
at  this  day  it  is  spotted  with  many  absurdities. 

JLobttm 

Spoutless,  adj.  [from  spot.'] 
1.  Free  from  spots. 

a.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity ;  im- 
maculate; pure;  untainted. 

So  much  fairer 
And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  kine  knows  my  truth.      Sbatspeooe, 
I  dare  my  Ufe  lay  down,  that  the  queeo  is 
spotless 
In  th*  eyes  of  Heaven.  Sbakspean, 

You  grac'd  the  sev'ral  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  fiiiultless  wife.  ^WStr, 
We  sometunes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot 
to  live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his 
divine  discourses,  and  to  observe  his  s^ss  be- 
haviour ;  and  we  please  ourselves  pernaw  with 
thinking,  how  reedy  a  reception  we  should  hnc 
given  to  him  and  hu  doctrine.  AtterhMrj, 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  nund. 
Each  prayV  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign  i 

Spo'tter.  n,  J.  [from  jpot.']    One  that 

spots ;  one  that  maculates. 
^o'TT  Y.  aJJ,  [from  spot,"]  Full  of  spots; 

maculated. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

In  Valombrosa  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.iw« 
Spou'sal.  a^'.  [from  spoustJ]  Nuptial; 

matrimonial  ;    conjugal ;    connubial ; 

bridal. 
There  shall  we  cootummata  our  tpoutal  ntefc 
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Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  more  joy* 
maidenhead, 
Than  spousal  rites^  prejudice  the  marriage  bed. 
'^  Crasba^ 

This  other,  in  her  primt  of  love, 
■     Spousal  embraces  vitiated  with  gold.       -Wa 
Sleep*st  thou,  careless  of  the  nuptial  day? 
Thv  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise.        "^^ 

Spou's  AL.  if.i.  {espQtuallUst  Fr.  spomaUa^ 
Lat.]    Marriage;  nuptials.  . 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  W«» 
So  be  there  *twixt  your  kmgdoms  such  a //*«<»» 
That  never  may  iu  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Thrust  in  hetween  the  paction  of  these  wnS' 

doms. 
To  make  dhrorce  of  their  incorporate  league. 
•  Sbaitpcart, 

The  amorous  bird  of  nieht 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev  nirtg  ^^*      ' 

On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  MUtm. 

The  spousals  of  HlppoUta  tiie  queen,  ^ 

What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  ^eastwcrcse^ 

^therial  musick  did  her  death  wefore. 
Like  io)'ful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air : 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crown'd  temples  gild. 
'^  Dryie»* 

SPOUSE,  n,  s,  Isporuaf  jr^owjirj,  Latin; 
espouse^  French.]  One  joined  in  mar- 
riage ;  a  husband  or  wire. 

She  is  of  good  esteem; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
Ihe  spouse  of  any  noble  gendcmaa  Sbaisptsrt. 
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At  once,  ^ewel,  O  felthful  tpmittf  iktyisi^ ; 
At  once  th'  eQCroachiog  rinds  their  closing  Hps 
invade.  DrydeH. 

Spou'sed.  adj,  [from  the  noun.]  Wed- 
ded ;  espoused ;  joined  together  as  in 
matrimony. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  ved  her  elm ;  she  //oauV  about  him  twines 
Her  matriageabie  arms.  Milton, 

Sroii'sELEss*a^'.[from  tpouieJ]  Wanting 
a  huiband  or  wife. 
To  tempt  tht  spwutUu  queen  with  am'rous 
wiles. 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighb'ring  isles. 

Spout.  «.  s,  [from  spwfty  Dutch.] 
1.  A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel, 
out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured. 

Sbe  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes , 
Became  two  sptiU.  Sbaksfeare. 

In  whales  toat  breathe,  lest  the  water  should 
get  unto  the  luags,  an  ejection  thereof  u  con- 
trired  by  a  fistula  or  spmit  at  the  head.  Brwwn. 
If  you  chance  it  to  lack,  ^ 

Be  it  claret  or  sack, 
111  make  this  snout  ' 

To  deal  it  about. 
Or  this  to  run  out. 

As  it  were  from  a  i/Mrf.        Ben  Jotutn, 

As  waters  did  in  storms,  now  pitch  nms  our. 

As  lead,  when  a  fir*d  church  becomes  one jtf  out, 

Vonne, 

hi  Gaza  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their 

waHs,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to 

pass  it  down  in  tpwts  into  rooms.  Bacom, 

Let  the  water  be  fed  b^  some  higher  than  the 

pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  scouts,  and 

then  discharged  by  some  equality  of  bores,  that 

it  stay  Imle.  Bacon, 

In  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  scouts  are 

loaded  with  ornaments.  Addison* 

fYtm  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 

And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 

Pope, 

t.  Water  falling  in  a  body ;  a  cataract, 

such  as  it  seen  in  the  hot  climates,  when 

clouds  sometimes  discharge  all  their 

water  at  once. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Coostring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
3uU  djzay  with  more  clamour  Neptune*s  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  oo  Diomedc.  Sbaitpeare, 

The  force  of  these  motions  pressing  more  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  there  would  fall  not 
showers,  but  great  spouts  or  cascades  of  water. 

Burnet. 

To  Spout,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  collected 
body,  as  from  a  spout. 

Wc  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

StaJisfieare. 

I  intend  two  fountains;  the  one  that  sprinkleth 

or  spoutfih  water,  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of 

water.  Bacon. 

She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  spoutinft 

throw 

To  heav*n,  that  heav'n  men*s  cruelties  might 

know.  IValUr, 

Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale ; 

He  twisu  bis  back,  and  rears  his  threat'ning  tail : 

^e  ipMtts  the  tide.  Creetb, 

'  7©  iJ  POUT.  v.».  To  issue  as  from  a  Spout. 

They  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 
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musick  of  certain  waters,  which  sp^utod  out  ef 

the  side  of  the  hills.  Sidm^ 

No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  «o  fiat  at 

stood. 

Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell*d  by  streams  of  jrdoirff/i; 

blood.  Drydm, 

It  spouts  up  out  of  deep  wells,  and  flies  forth 

at  the  tops  ot  them,  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 

iVoodti»ard-m 
All  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.  *rbom$9u 

Sprag.  a^'.  Vigorous  j  sprightly.  A  pro-- 
vincial  word. 
A  good  sprag  memory.  ShaJtspvasrem 

To  Spr  A I N.  V.  a.  [corrupted  from  jirmjt\ 
To  stretch  the  ligamenU  of  a  joint  with- 
out dislocation  of  the  bone. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  toe  wide. 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
T^y  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  anck  jpruist. 

Cay. 

Sprain.  »./.  [from  the  verb.]  Extension 
of  the  ligaments  without  dislocation  of 
the  joint. 

1  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with  scnft* 
jprain  at  tennis.  tempU* 

Sprain Ts.  n.  s.  The  dung  of  an  otter. 

Sprang.   The  preterit  of  jpHrtg. 

Mankind  ^^raffj^  from  one  common  ongiBal; 
whence  this  tradiuoa  would  be  universally  Ef- 
fused. Tiilotstau 
Sprat,  n.  s.  {jprot^  Dutch ;  jw/«/^,  Lat.J 
A  small  sea  nsh. 

So  oft,  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad^ 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stoihach  brings. 

Sidney. 

AU-saints  do  lay  for  porke  and  sow^ 

For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  their  house.  Tust*r, 

or  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn, 

smelts.  Carrm.' 

To  Sprawl,  v.  «.  [spradU^  Danish;  spar^ 

teierty  Dutch.] 
I.  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsiona  of 
death. 

Hang  the  child,  that  ho  may  see  it  tprawl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul.        Sbakspeartk 

Some  lie  spravriing  on  the  ground. 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound,  ^ir^^ros. 
a.  To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agita- 
tion and  contortion  of  the  limbs. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged ;  but,  upon  spra^* 
ing  and  struggling  to  get  dear  of  the  flame,  down 
they  tumbled.  L* Estrange, 

Telamon  hap'd  to  meet 
A  risiYig  root  that  held  his  fasten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  spranvlingotiilit  ground 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 

Drydern 
Hence,  lon^  before  the  child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  spra^vl.  Prior. 
Did  the  stars  do  thb  feat  once  only,  which 
gave  beginning  to  human  race?  who  were  there 
then  in  the  world,  to  oWerve  the  births  of  thos» 
first  men,  and  calculate  their  nativities,  as  they 
sprawled  out  of  ditches  f  Bentley, 

He  ran,  he  leapt  into  a  flood. 
There  sprawtd  a  while,  and  scarce  got  out. 
All  cover*d  o*er  with  slime.  Swiflm 

S?^AY,  n,s,  [of  the  same  race  with  jprU 

and  sprout.'] 
X.  The  extremity  of  a  branch. 

At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spraj^ 

And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled,  ^ 
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Cwie  forth  ifmh  oat  of  tfieir  lite  Asmaf, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

Hmbbenrs  Tate. 
Thus  droopt  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 

Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  ymmger  days. 

Sbahptmtu 
The  liind  that  whasdts  tinroogh  the  i^^n^r 

Maintaias  the  consort  of  the  song; 
And  hidden  hirds,  with  native  lays. 

The  golden  sleep  prolong.  Dryim. 

s.  The  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  written 

Wbds  raise  some  of  the  tak  with  the  spray, 
Arbutlmoi^ 

r©  SPREAD.  V.  a.   [fpncban,  Saxon, 

ifrejden^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  extend ;  to  expand ;  to  nuke  to 
cover  or  fill  a  larger  space  than  before. 
He  bou^  a  field  where  he  had  spread,  his 

GoMsis* 
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and  attt  already  ploo^btiig  op  Kxnei  fnicni 
others.  Ailim» 

0.  Expansion  of  parts. 

Mo  flower  hath  that  spnaiisixbt  woodto. 


Riapahz/TM^sackdoth  for  her  upon  the  rock. 

Faure  attendants  then 
The  sheeu  and  bedding  of  the  man  of  men. 
Within  a  cabin  of  the  hollow  keele, 
Sprtd  and  made  soft.  Chapman. 

Make  the  trees  more  tall,  more  spread^  and 
wait  hasty  than  they  use  to  be.  BacM. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  broudit  from 
Tanhii^  Jeremiah* 

Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ?  Toiaig. 
ft.  To  cover  by  extension. 

Her  dieeks  their  fredmess  lose  and  wonted 
grace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  hce, 

Granvilie. 

3.  To  cover  over. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and 
^  goldsmith  spreadetb  it  over  with  gold.  Isedah, 

4.  To  Stretch  ;  to  extend. 

Spread  o*et  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 

Sbakspeare. 

He  arose  ftom  kneeling,  with  his  hands  spread 

Up  to  heaven,  and  he  blessed  the  congregation. 

1  JCin^s, 
The  stately  trees  fost  spread  theur  branches. 

MUtms. 
Deep  in  aricfa  alcove  the  prince  was  laid. 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisiscratus  lay  spread^ 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed.  F^, 

5.  To  publish;  to  divulge;  to  disseminate. 

They,  w^en  departed,  spread  abroad  hb  fame 

In  all  that  country.  Matthew, 

$,  To  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations ;  to 

diffuse. 

Their  course  thro*  thickest consteUadons  held. 

They  spread  their  bane.  Miiion,. 

T'd  Spread,  a;. «.  To  extend  or  expand 

'  itself. 

Can  any  understand  the  spreading  of  the 
clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  ubemade  r  Job, 
The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appre- 
hension only  of  their  spreadm^  and  ambitious 
desirns.  Bactm, 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall. 

BacBsi, 
Oreat  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there.  Addkett, 
The  valley  opened  at  the  farther  end,  sfread" 
ing  forth  into  an  immense  ocean.  Addisom, 

%?KiLKD.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
\,  Extent;  compass. 

I  have  got  a  fine  //r#A/  of  improveable  lands ; 


SPttBA^DER. «.  i.  [from  spread.'l 
x.  One  that  spreads. 

By  coofiarmaig  oursclvaai  wa^ilMaU  ■•^^■va^ 

trs  ciz  worse  infection  tlum  any  wa  are  aUf 

to  draw  from  papists,  by  our  confomycy  wiu 

them  in  ceremonies.  nmhr* 

%,  Publisher ;  divuleer;  disseminator. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  ae» 

cuscd  for  a  spreader  of  £dse  news.  ^ro^» 

Sfrent.  part,  [from  iprette^  to  spiiokk; 

rpp^nxan,  rppenan,  Saxon;  tpnngoh 

^  Dutch  J  *  Sprinkled.    Ob«>lete. 

O  lips,  that  kiss*d  that  hand  wxdi  my  tens 

spremt,  Siiaj. 

Sprig,  n,  j,  {jjhr^f  Wdsh ;  so  Davies: 

but  it  is  probably  of  the  same  race  with 

spring.']  A  small  branch ;  a  spra^. 

The  substance  u  true  ivy;  after  it  is  tskea 
down,  the  friends  of  the  fiimily  are  desirous  to 
have  some  sprig  to  keep.  Btm. 

Our  chilhng  climate  fiardly  beass 
A  sprig  oi  bays  in  fifty  years; 
While  cy^ry  fool  his  cuum  alleges^ 
Asif  it  grew  in  common  hedges.  Svj/t* 

ZfKiG  Cbrjstat.  n.  s. 

In  perpendicular  fissures,  chrystal  is  knU  is 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  st  oas 
end  to  the  stone,  and  near  the  other  lesseaio^ 
gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a  poim :  diis  n 
called  by  l^idaries  sprig  or  rode  ehr^t, 

SvKtGiiY.aJj.  Itomsprig.']  FuUof  amill 

branches. 
SPRIOHT.  ft.  s.  [contraction  of  s^rk; 
jpiritutf  Latin.  It  was  anciently  written 
jprrtCf  or  spryte ;  and  spirit^  as  no# 
written,  was  long  considmd  in  verse  is 
a  monosyllable :  this  word  should  there* 
fore  be  spelled  tpritCf  and  its  derivatifei 
spriteiy^  sprtteful ;  but  custom  has  de- 
termined otherwise.] 
I.  Spirit;  shade;  soul;  incorporeal  agent 
She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight. 
Through  which  her  words  so  -wise  do  mal* 
their  way. 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  spHght.      Sfenser* 
I'oith  he  called  out  of  deep  darkness  &tMA 
•  Legions  of  jr^rrp6/#,  the  whicn,  like  little  ttes 
Flutt*ring  about  his  ever  damned  head, 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  acplies. /.(>««•• 

While  with  heavenly  diaritr  »e  spoke, 
A  strf  amine  blase  ilit?  silent  shadows  broke; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wingM  their  fligti 
And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty  *P"P^ 

4.  Walking  spirit ;  apnarition. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprightsimrt  no  moft 
to  do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let bots 
foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  00  tb^  mind 
of  a  child,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  aUeto 
separate  them  again.  -2^* 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  cou- 
rage. 

O  chastity !  the  chief  of  heav'nly  lights, 
Which  mak'st  us  most  immortal  shape  to  wesr, 
Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  0/ 
sprigbtsi  \ 

To  only  thee  my  cooscasit  course  I  bctft 
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TiB  spctUeis  soul  unto  thy  boioni  ftf ; 
Such  life  to  lead,  tuch  death  1  vow  to  dit» 

Sidney, 
4.  Ao  arrow.   Not  in  use. 

We  had  IB  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  called 

tprighir^  wifhoot  any  other  heads  save  wood 

ua^ned;  which  were  discharged  out  of  mus- 

/     iets,  and  would  pierce  through  tne  iides  of  ships 

where  a  bullet  would  aoc  Ba^i. 

To  Spright.  v.a.  To  haunt  as  a  spright. 

A  ludicrous  use. 

Iani//r/jf^i«/withafool.  Shahsp<ar€,    , 

•pri'ghtful.  adj.  [j^right  and  >//.] 
Lively  ;  brisk  ;  gay  ;  vigorous. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed.— 
^Spoke  like  a  s^rightfu/  nohle  geatlemaii. 

'Sbahifiarg, 

Steeds  spri^ftd  as  the  light.  CovoUj, 

Happy  my  eye*  when  they  behold  thy  fiace : 

Vtf  heavy  heart  vvnfi  leave  hs  doleful  beating 

At  sight  d[  tliee,  and  bouiid  with  tpri^tful  joys. 

0/Ttwy. 

•fRi'ghtfully.  adv,  [from  sprigbtfid.'] 
Briskly;  vigorously. 

Norfou^  tpnghtfuUj  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  ofthe  appellant's  trum- 
pet* Sbahpeart. 

Spri'ghtlbss.  a<(ir.  [from //r/;^^/.]  Dull; 
CQcnrat^d;  sluggish. 

Are  you  grown 
BeBvmb'd  with  fear,  or  virtue's  tfrifhtlns  cold  ? 

Cotvley* 

Spri'chtliness.  71.  s.  [from  sprightly.'] 
Lgreliness  ;  briskness ;  vigour;  gayety; 
vivadty. 

The  soul  is  clogged  when  she  acts  in  con* 
Joctkm  with  a  companion  so  heavv;  but,  id 
dreams,  observe  witn  what  a  sprigUUnest  and 
slacrity  does  she  exert  herself^  AdHsm. 

Spri'ghtl V.  adj.  [firom  spright,']  Gay ; 
brisk;  lively;  vigorous;  airy;  vivacious. 

Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold. 

And  sprigkily  wit  and  love  inspires.       Drydai, 

When  Do%v  the  *pri^tiy  trumpet,  from  afar, 

I^  giv'B  th«  signal  <»  approaching  war.  Drjd. 

£ach  mom  they  wak  o  me  with  a  tprigkttj 

by: 

Of  openmg  heav'n  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior. 
The  iprigBtly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  greeil ; 
She  runs,  Mit  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen. 

Pop*, 

74»  S  p  R I N  G .  «i;.  ir.  preterit  sprung  o^  sprang^ 

Rndently  sprong  ;  part,  sprung,  [rpjun- 

2an,  Saxon  ;  springen^  Dutch.] 

I.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground,  and  grow, 

by  vegetative  power. 

All  blest  secrets, 
AH  you  utipublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man*s  distress.  Shakspfare, 

*To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
£ver  spnttigt  as  son  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  SlaTtxpeare. 
To  satisfy  the  desdate  ground,  and  cause  the 
bod  of  the  tender  herb  to  tpring  forth.  'Job, 
Other  feU  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  iruit 
that  »prmmm  op  ajM  increased.  Mark, 

TesT  roe,  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thacle  *pringt^  to  which  the  lily  yields  f 

Popt, 
%•  To  begin  to  grow. 

'^at  ttie  aip^ct  should  be  made  with  such 

"^rations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk 

4ptwe,  etbcfwise  t«  r etan  it ;  and  the 
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teeth  of  the  youBg'not  rprmng^  are  eifiscts  cf  (f<H 
vidence.  May* 

3.  To  proceed  as  fVom  seed. 

Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  things  is  grow  of 
themselves ;  and  in  the  second  year  that  which 
tprimeA  ct  the  same.  2  Kkigt. 

Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  tprhig,  Miitmm 

4.  To  come  into  existence;  toia6i»e  fortlu 

Hadst  thou  sway*d  as  kitics  should  do, 
Giving  do  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
.They  never  then  had  j^rwii^like  suimner  liet^ 

Shahpettre. 
£¥*»  thotfgitt  meets  thought,  ere  from  the 
lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  tpringt  aiuCual  from  the 
heart.  Pi^* 

^.  To  arise ;  to  appear ;  to  begin  to  ap- 
pear or  to  exist. 
When  the  day  beg^n  to  spring,  they  let  her 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  rc^on  and  shackiw 
of  death,  light  is  sprung  up.  Manbcm. 

Fly,  fly,prophane  fogs  f  far  hence  fly  away. 
Taint  not  tne  pure  streams  of  the  fpringi/tg  day 
With  your  dull  influence :  it  b  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night^s  heavy  brow, 

Craxham, 

Do  not  blast  my  tpriagiftg  hopes. 
Which  thy  kiad  haod  has  planted  in  my  sovL 

6.  To  issue  with  eflfect  or  force. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  eia»ecieA 
mom! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  ao^idous  babe,  be  bortt ! 

/*^e. 

7.  To  proceed  as  from  ancestors,  or  a 
country. 

How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  cowntry. 
How  long  continued;  and  what  stock  he  spriigt 

of; 
The  noble  house  of  Marchs.  Shaktpmre* 

Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judei.        lidrnvs. 
All  these 
Shall,  like  the  brethren  j/rj«vf  of  dragon*s  teeth^ 
Ruin  each  other,  and  he  f^lTamoogst  'em. 

Ben  Jmtmu 
Heroes  of  old,  by  rapine  and  by  spoil. 
In  search  of  fame  did  aU  the  world  erobroQ ; 
Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  allied  his  name. 
This  sprang  from  Jove,  aud  that  from  Titaa 
came.  GranviUe. 

5.  To  proceed  as  from  a  ground*  cause,  or 
reason. 

They  found  new^pe  to  spris^ 
Out  ot  despair.  Msthn^ 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  df  rule  over  men,  and  property 
in  things,  sprang  from  the  same  original,  and  de- 
scend by  the  same  rules.  Lioekg. 

9,  To  grow ;  to  thrive. 

WTiat  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spriw  f 
Then  *t  is  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  (Jie, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Dryim. 

10.  To  bound  ;  to  leap ;  to  jump ;  to  XMndx^ 
hastily  ;  to  appear  suddenly. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain ;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  iineer  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  g&it,  then  stops  arain. 

Sbi^spfart* 

I  sprang  not  more  in  jo^  at  first  hearmg  ho 
was  a  man  child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  nad 
proved  himself  a  man.  Sbahpearr^ 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell 
before  PauL  jidt. 
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When  heav*n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their 
hold  again ; 
l^en  sfrun^  she  forth,  they  fbUow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden. 
Afraid  to  sleep, 
Hei  Mood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed.  DrytUm^ 

Nor  lies  she  long ;  but,  as  her  fates  ordam, 
SpriftPs  up  to  life;  and,  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav  d  co-ki^v,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.    Drydtu^ 
See,  a\v*d  oy  heav'n,  the  blooming  Heorew 
flie» 
Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes ; 
And,  tpriaging  from  her  disappointed  arms. 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms. 

The  mountain  stag,  that  tprlmgt 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the 

plains. 
Nor  has  a  master  to  restrain  His  course; 
T^at  mountain  sug  would  Vanoe  rather  be 
T*han  be  a  slave.  "  Philips. 

II.  To  fly  with  elastick  power;  to  start. 
A  link  of  horsehair,  that  will  easily  slip,  fasten 
to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springu    Mortimmr, 
la.  To  rise  from  a  covert. 

My  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
FiU'd  and  damm*d  up  with  gaping  creditors. 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  ibeur  game  will  j^rur^. 

UHoay, 

A  covey  of  partridges  springimg  in  our  front, 

put  our  in£uury  in  disorder.    ^  AdJum, 

13.  To  issue  from  a  fountain. 
Iarael*sservants  digged  in  the  valley, «nd  found 

m  well  of  springing  water.  Genesis* 

juet  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing. 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring; 
And  from  the  Danube's  frostv  banks  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  nead  great  Nilus 
flows*  Jicse0mmoH» 

14.  To  proceed  as  from  a  somtre. 

T  is  true  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, 

I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made 

kings.  Drjdfn. 

15.  To  flfaoot;  to  issue  with  speed  and 
violence. 

Then>  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden 
light 
Sprttng  throueh  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright: 
The  powV,  behold !  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
Bv  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known. 
'  Drpden, 

The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale.enlarg  d ; 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o  er  the  surges  flew, 
Tdl  Grecian  clif&  appearU  Pcpe, 

To  Spring,  v.  a. 
1.  To  start ;  to  rouse  game. 

Thus  I  reclaim'd  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I 
chose: 
Now  Jiegligent  of  sport  I  lie ; 
And  now,  as  other  fawkners  use, 
t  spring  a  mistress,  swear,  write,  sigh,  and  die ; 
And  the  game  kiird,  or  lost,  go  talk  or  lie. 

J)onng. 

That  spning  the  game  you  were  to  set. 

Before  you  'd  time  to  draw  the  net.    HuJibras, 

A  large  cock  pheasant  he  sprung  in  one  of  the 

neighbouring  woods.  SfectaUr, 

Here  I  use  a  great  (V'al  of  diligence  before  I 

cm  spring  anything;  whereas  in  town,  whilst 

1  am  folJbwing  one  character,  I  am  crossed  by 

another,  that  they  puzr.lc  the  chase.      Addison, 

See  how  the  welUtaught  pointer  leads  the  wav ! 

The  scent  grows  warm :  he  stops,  he  springs  tne 

prey.  Gmy, 

a.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 
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The  nurse,  surprisM  with  fright. 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  Gght. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heav'n  would 
soar. 
And  would  not  be  ol>lig*d  to  God  for  more: 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  norions  bred ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  <^a  nobler  kind: 
Reveal*a  religion  first  inform*d  thy  sigbt. 
And  reason  saw  not^  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 

Dryieu 

He  that  has  such  a  burning  zeal,  and  sfrism 
such  mighty  discoveries,  must  needs  be  an  m- 
mirable  patriot.  CtHier, 

3.  To  make  by  starting :  applied  to  a  ship. 

People  discharge  themselves  of  burdtosome 
reflecuons,  as  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has 
sprung  a  leak.  L  Estrsmgt, 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen;  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time : 
Beware  the  publick  bughter  of  the  town. 
Thou  spring  st  a-  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 

Dryda. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  cre^  she  went.  Dry, 

4.  To  discharee :  applied  (o  a  mine. 

Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies 
mines,  who  have  sprustg  divers  others  whkh  did 
little  execution.  tailtr, 

I  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nett  was 
overthrown.  Adfusx, 

5.  To  contrive  on  a  sudden  ;  to  produa 
hastily ;  to  ofier  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  spr4mg  a  new  pn>- 
ject ;  and  it  was  advertised  that  the  crisis  could 
not  appear,  till  the  ladies  had  diewn  their  zeal 
against  the  pretender.  Svnfi* 

6.  To  pass  by  leaping..  A  barbarous  use. 

Unbeseeming  skul 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

7.  Of  the  verb  spnng  the  primary  sense  is 
to  grwv  out  of  the  ground :  so  plants 
springs  thence  jpriHg  the  season;  so 
water  jpringjf  thence  spring  a  foun- 
tain. Plants  rise  unexpectedly,  and 
waters  break  out  violently;  thence  any 
thing  done  suddenly »  or  conaing  hastilf) 
is  said  to  spring ;  thence  spring  means 
an  elastick  body.  Thus  the  active  sig- 
nifications all  import  suddenness' or 
force. 

SPRING.  #1.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
u^hc  season  in  which  plants  rise  and 
vegetate  ;  the  vernal  season. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mounuin-tops,  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  musick  planu  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.    SUhf. 

The  spring  visiteth  not    these   quarten » 

timely  as  the  eastern  parts.  CtreV' 

Come,gentle/y»ri>>f,  ethereal  mildness  come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 

Upon  our  plains  descend.  Thomst^ 

%.  An  elastick  body ;  a  body  which,  when 

distorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 

itself  to  its  former  state.  . 

This  may  be  performed  by  the  strength  a 

some  such  spring  as  is  used  in  ^^'^***  ?5i 

spring  may  be  api>Ucd  to  one  wheel, which  iwU 
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•  The  ffrmg  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  \rell 
tempered ;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the 
//rwj- stand  asunder,  the  wider  it  throws  the 
ampe  of  the  vice  open.  MoxGn, 

He  that  wae  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the 
configuration  of  the  minute  particles  o^  the 
tfring  of  a  clock,  and  upon  what  peculiar  ini- 

Sulse  its  elastick  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt 
iscover  something  very  admirable.  Lochk 

%,  Elastick  force. 

Heav'ns,  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to 
throw ! 
How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev*ry 
blow !  DryJen. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as 
to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from 
one  another:  Impenetrability  makes  them  only 
stop.  If  two  equal  bodies  meet  directly  in  va- 
cuo, they  will  by  the  laws  of  motion  stop  where 
they  meet,  lose  their  motion,  and  remain  in 
rest ;  unless  they  be  elastick,  and  receive  new 
motion  from  their  spring,  Nrwton, 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  re- 
covers that  springy  which  is  weakened  when  she 
operates  more  in  concert  with  the  body.  Addisw» 
In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibres  cannot  any 
more  yield,^  they  must  break,  or  lose  their 
spting,     '  Arbuthnot, 

4.  Any  active  power ;  any  cause  by  which 
motion  or  action  is  produced  or  propa- 
gated. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slackened  6bre  drops  its  hold, 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life; 
So  much  the  name  of  father  awes  me  still.  Dryd, 

Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has 
the  same  affections  and  passions,  and  the  same 
springs  that  give  them  motion.  Rymcr, 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move. 

Pope, 

5«  A  leap ;  a  bound  ;  a  jump  ;  'a  violent 
effort  J  a  suddt^n  struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  sprint  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretchM  his  feather  d  fans  with  all  his 

might. 
And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 

Dryden, 

With  what  az/r/V^  his  furious  soul  broke  loose. 

And  left  the  Umbs still  quivering  on  the  ground ! 

jiddisMm 

^»  A  leak ;  a  start  of  plank. 

£ach  petty  hand 
.   Can  steer  a  ship  becalm*d :  but  he  that  will 
Govern,  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
Hb  tides,  his^currents;  how  to  shift  his  sails; 
Where  her  springs  are,  htr  leaks,  and  how  to 
«tOp  'era.  Ben  JontOH, 

7.  A  fountain ;  an  issue  of  water  from  the 
earth. 
Now  Jtop  thy  springs ;  my  sea  shall  rjck  them 
dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Shahpeore, 

Springs  on    the  tops  of  hills  pass  through 

«  great  deal  of  pure  earth,  with  less  mixture  of 

Other  waters.  Baton, 

When  in  th'  effects  she  doth  the  causes  knov^. 

And  seeing  the  stream,  thinks  where  the  spring 

docbrise: 

And  seeing  the  branch,  concehreft  the  root 

below ; 

These  thingi  she  views  without  the  body's  eyes. 

D  ivies. 
He  addsthe  running  springs  andsunding  lakes. 
And  bounding  bank)  for  winding  rivcrt  mak€s. 

Dryden, 

VOL.  IV. 
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Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gatis^ 
And  seeks  his  hidden  springs  and  fears  his  ne- 
phews fates.  Dryden, 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Locke, 

The  water  that  falls  dov/n  from  the  clouds^ 
sinking  into  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out 
in  springs  J  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  hjlly 
ground.  I^oektm 

8.  A  source  5  that  by  which  any  thing  it ' 
supplied. 

To  that  great  spring  which  doth  great  king- 
doms rtiove. 
The  sacred  spring  whence  right  aad  honocuf 
streams; 

Distil  line  virtue,  shedding  peace  and  love 
In  every  place,  as  Cynthia  sheds  her  beams. . 

Daviesm 

I  move,  I  see,  I  speak,  discourse,  and  know;. 
Though  now  I  am,  I  was  not  always  ao: 
Then  that  from  which  I  was  must  be  before. 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore.  Dryden, 

Rolling  down  through  so '  many  barbarous 
ages,  from  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along 
with  it  the  filth  of  the  Goths  and  Vandal*.  DryZ 

He  has  a  secret  sps^ng  of  spiritual  joy,  and  tntf 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentlej* 

9.  Rise ;  beginning. 

About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  called 
Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house.  1  SamneL 

10.  Cause;  original. 

The  reason  of  the  quicker  or  slower  termina- 
tion of  this  distemper,  arises  from  these  three 
*- springs.  Blaekmore* 

The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little.      Sivifi. 

SprX'^gal.  \  "'  •'•  A  youth.  Obsolete. 

Before  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  love. 

With  his  voung  brother  sport,  light  fluttering 

Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  OHBen  a  dove; 

The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 

A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move. 

As  in  their  sire's  new  levc  both  triumphing. 

Spenser* 
Springe.  n,s,  [from  spring.]    A  gin  ;  a 
noose  which,  fastened  to  any  ela&tick 
body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 

As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe^  Osrick, 
Vm  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery.  Siei» 

Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend; 
But  neither  springes^  nets,  nor  snares,  employ. 

Dryden, 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  fiftny  prey.  Pope, 
Svrj'nger.w./.  [from  spring.  ]  One  who 

rouses  game. 
SPRJ'Nr.HALT.  «.  /.   [spring  dnd  JbaU.I 
A  lameness  by  which  the  horse  twitchcf 
UP  bis  legs. 
They  've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  onei :  on« 
would  uke  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  die  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign*d  among  them.  Shahpeare*/ 
Spri'nginess.  n.j.  Ifrom  springy.]  Elas- 
ticity ;  powder  of  restoring  itself. 

Where  there  is  a  continued  endeavour  of  thil 
parts  of  a  body  to  put  themselves  into  another 
state,  the  progress  may  be  much  more  slow; 
tioce  it  Vras  a  great  while  before  the  texture  of 
the  corpuscles  of  the  steel  were  to  altered  as  to 
make  them  lose  their  former  springiness,  BoyU* 
The  air  b  a  thin  fluid  body,  endowed  with 
elasticity  aitd  tpringiness^  capable  of  condensa* 
tien  and  rarefaction*  Bentley^ 
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$9fLr^0Lf,n,  J.  [^m spring.]  Afprioge; 
an  ehstick  noose. 

Woodcocks  arrivt  €rst  on  the  north  coast, 

where  every  plash-shoot  serveth  for  tprin^Us  to 

take  them.  Carrw. 

Tq  jpri'ngle.  n).  a,    Mlsprintedy  I  sup- 

posCy  for  ipfinkle. 

This  is  Timon*8  last, 
Who,  stuck  and  spongltni  with  your  flatteries, 
Wasnes  it  off,  and  sprimglet  in  your  faces 
Your  Keeking  viliauy.  Sbahpeare, 

Spri'ngtide.  w.  J.  [spring  aod  tideJ] 
Ti(k  at  the  new  and  full  moon ;  high 
tide. 

L4W«,  like  sprirngtiJetf  full  and  high, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein ; 

But  each  tide  does  less  su{>ply. 
Till  they  quite  d\rink  in  again : 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
*T  is  but  rain,  mm  runs  not  clear.  Drydem. 

Most  people  die  when  the  moon  chiefly  reigns; 
that  it,  10  tbt  night,  or  upon  or  near  a  s/>rin^ 
tidt.  Grew. 

Scri'ncy.  adj.  [from  springe.'] 
I.  Elastick ;  having  the  power  of  regtor- 
ine  itself. 
Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  tpri/^ 
frame. 
Such  as  it  is,  to  fan  the  vital  flame. 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food. 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  th*  arterial  road ; 
While  the  tir'd  heart  had  strove,  with  fruitless 

pain, 
Topush  the  laxy  tide  along  the  vein.     Blacim. 
Tnis  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
2>ringy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or 
y  any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power. 

NetutoiU 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute 
the  muscles  may  be  small,  the  fibres  may  be 
strong  and  strlmgy,  Arbutbnot. 

If  our  air  nad  not  been  a  stt  iagyhodyt  no  ani- 
mal could  have  exercised  the  very  function  of 
respiration ;  and  yet  the  ends  of  respiration  are 
not  servedby  that  springiness, but  by  some  other 
unknown  quality.  Bemtley. 

a.  [from  spring.]  Full  of  springs  or  foun- 
tains.   Not  used. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  spring 
•r  wet,  rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  com. 

Mortimer* 

7j  Spri'nkle.v.  ^I.  Isprinkelcn^  Dutch.] 

I.  To  scatter;  to  disperse  in  small  masses. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 

Moses  tprinkU  it  towards  the  heaven.     Exodus, 

%.  To  scatter  in  drops. 

SprinkU  water  of  purifying  upon  them. 

Nuwthers, 

5.  To  besprinkle;  to  wash,  wet,  or  dust 
by  scattering  in  small  particles. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  iprinUed 
from  an  evil  conscience.  Hehrrws, 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  coloured  plume  sprimiUd  with  gold. 

MilUn. 
The  prince,  with  living  water  sprinkled  o*tt 
His  limbs  and  body ;  then  approach*d  the  door. 
Possessed  the  porch.  Dryden, 

T'dSpRi'NKLE.  V.  ».  To  perform  the  act 
of  scattering  in  small  drops. 

The  priest  shall  sprimkh  of  the  oil  with  his 
finger.  Leviticus, 

Baptfsm  may  well  enough  be  performed  by 
eprinklingt  or  effusioa  of  water.  Ayliffe. 
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Wlien  dext'rous  damsels  twirl  the  spritdUni 

mop,  '' 

And  cleanse  the  spatter*d  sash,  and  scrub  the 

stairs. 
Know  Saturday  appears.  Crf7* 

S  p  R  •  'N IV  L  E  R,  «.  i,  [from  Sprinkle,]    One 

that  sprinkles. 
To  Sprit,  v,  a.  [ppnyrran,  Sax.  spruy- 
ten,  Dutch.]    To  throw  out ;  to  eject 
with  force.     Commonly  spirt. 

Toads  sometimes  exclude  or  sprit  out  a  dark 
and  liquid  maRer  behind,  and  a  venomous  con- 
dition there  may  be  perhaps  therein ;  but  it  can- 
not be -called  their  urine.  Brtvn. 

To  Sprit,  v.  n.  To  shoot ;  to  germinate; 
to  sprout.    Used  of  barley  wetted  for 
malt. 
Sprit,    n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Shoot; 
sprout.  , 

The  barley,  siter  it  has  been  couched  ibur 

days,  will  sweat  a  little,  and  shew  the  cfait  or 

sprit  at  the  root-end  of  the  corn.        Mmiima. 

SPKi'rsAiL.  M.S.  Isprit  andi«*/.J    The 

sail  which  belongs  to  the  boltsprit  mast. 

Ditt. 

Our  men  quitted  themselves  of  the  iireship,by 

cutting  tbt  spritsail  tackle  offwith  their  short 

hatchets.  Wisemw. 

Sprite,  h,  j.  [contracted  from  spirit.} 

A  spirit;  an  incorporeal  agent- 

The  sprite*  of  6ery  termagants  in  flamt 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.^/«* 

Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim ; 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.  i*<^« 
SPurxEFULLY.   adv.     [Scc  Spright- 
FULLY.]    Vigorously;    with  lifie  and 
ardour. 
The  Grecians  spritefiUy  drew  from  the  dam 
the  corse, 
And  hcarst  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet.       '  Chapmen* 
SpRi'tely.   adv.  ihom  sprite.]    Gaylv. 
You  have  not  seene  young  heiflfcrs,  highly 
kept, 
Fi*rd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driven 
Home  to  their  hovels;  all  so  spritely  given. 
That  no  roome  can  containc  them.     Chapmm, 
S P fi  o  N  G     The  old  pret.  of  spring. 

Not  mistrusting,   till  these    new  curiodtiei 

spronj^  up,  that  ever  any  man  would  think  our 

labour  herein  mispent,  or  the  time  wasiefuHy 

consumed.  Hooker. 

To  Spkout.  v.  ».  [j-pjiyrcan,  Saxon; 

spruyten,     Dutch.      Sprouty    sprit,  and 

by  a  very  ficquent  transposition  j//W  or 

ipvrt,  are  all  the  same  word.] 

I.  To  shoot  by  vc^fetation  ;  to  germinate. 

The  tfmtin^  leaves  that  saw  ^ou  here, 

And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.       Coiclrt. 

Try  whether  these  things  in  the sprmtting^^ 

increase  weight,  by  weighing  them  before  tney 

are  hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they 

are  sprouted.  Btuvt. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  sprouted 

on,  which  afterwards  opened  into  fair  lozves. 

BacoM. 

We  find  no  security  to  prevent  gerrainationy 

having  made  trial  of  grains,  whose  ends,  cut  0^ 

have  notwithstanding  sprouted.  Bro-um. 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green. 

Drydefi. 
Mence  sprHttimg  planu  enrich  the  (Uin  ao|f 
wood; 
For  physick  some,  aad  iorot  design'd  for  food. 

BUtkmtn. 
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^ '   Cimed  BritumM,  sturdy  as  the  oak 
which  on  her  mounuin  cop  she  proudly  bears» 

Eludes  the  ax,  and  t/rmttt  against  the  strojce, 

Stxoag  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her 

wars.  Prior, 

Rub  malt  between  your  hands  to  get  the  come 
or  sprtutin^  dean  away.  Mortimer, 

%.  To  shout  into  ramifications. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.    Baeon, 
Z*  To  grow. 

Th'  enlivening  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear. 
And  on  the  aches  sprouting  plumes  appear. 

TuU, 
Sprout,  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.]    A  shoot 
of  a  vegetable. 

Stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will 
pot  forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  Baton, 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves^  or  tasselM  horn 
.  Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Kumb«r  Illy  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout, 

Mi/iOH, 

To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were 
brought  fit  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs ;  and, 
after  it  had  tasted,  it  began  to  eat  of  such  as  are 
the  usual  food  of  goats.  Bay, 

Sf ROUTS,  n.  J.  pi.  [from  j/r<?«/.]  Young 
colcworts. 

SPRUCE,  aiij.  [Skinner  derives  this  word 
from  preux^  French ;  but  he  proposes  it 
with  hesitation  :  Junius  thinks  it  comes 
from  sprwit :  Cojauhon  trifles  ytft  more 
contemptibly,  I  know  not  .whence  to 
deduce  it,  except  from  pruce.  In  an- 
cient books  we  find  furniture  of  pruce 
a  thing  costly  and  elegant,  and  thence 
probably  came  spruceTi  Nice  i  trim ; 
neat  without  elegance.  It  was  anciently 
used  of  things  with  a  serious  meaning ; 
It  is  now  used  only  of  persons^  and  with 
levity. 

Thetre« 
That  vnraps  that  crystal  in  a  wooden  tomb, 
Shall  be  t0Qk  up  spruce^  fill'd  with  diamond. 

Domnt, 
.    Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street, 
Tbo*  some  more  spnuu  companion  thou  doct 
meet.  Dotwe, 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  b«w'rs 
Rev%1s  the  sprue*  and  jocund  sprine ;  * 

The  graces,  and  the  rosy-bcsomVl  hours, 
Tiuiber  all  their  bounties  bring.  Milton, 

I  nrnst  not  slip  into  too  spruce  a  style  for  se- 
rious matters ;  and  yet  I  approve  not  that  dull 
insiptd  way  of  writmg  practised  by  many  chy- 
murs.  Boyle, 

tie  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
Xhe  sprucer  to  accost  and  board  her.  Hui'dtres, 
He  is  so  spruce i  that  he  never  can  be  genteel. 

^atler. 

This  Tim  makci  a  strange  figure  with  that 

ragged  coat  under  his  livery :  caa't  he  go  spruct 

ood  dean  \  Arbutbnot, 

T<9  Spruce,  v,  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 

To  dress  with  affected  neatness. 
Sk'HI/ce.  m.  s,    A  species  of  fir. 
S^RUCEBE^Et.  n,  J.  [from  ij^rtfr<»  a  kind 
of  fir.]    Beer  tinctured  with  branches 
of  fir. 

.  In  ulcflKS  of  the  kidneys,  tprueiheer  is  a  good 

WJsamick,  Arbutbnat, 

SrAV'ceLiATHBR.  n.  i.  [corrupted  for 

Prussian  leafbcr.^  Ainstwortk* 

Tkm  imthtr  wn  ^  Prut$i  X)ryden. 


Spru'cely.  adv*  [from  spntce.']    In  a 
.  nice  manner. 

Spru'ceness,  n.  s.  [from  j/>ruce.']  Neat- 
ness without  elegance. 
Sprung,    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
jpH*?;:, 

Tall  Norway  fir  their  masts  in  battle  spent. 
And  English  oaks  sprung  leaks  and  planks,  re- 
store. ^   Drjden* 
Nwv  ftom  beneath  Maleas*  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung^  and  steerM  to  Thebes  her 
flight.  Pope, 
Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy 
than  I.  Popcn 
Sprunt.  n.  J.    Any  thing  that  is  short 

and  will  not  easily  bend. 
Spud.  ;f.  J.  A  short  knife  ;  any  short  thick 
thing,  in  contempt. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  *is  more  firmly  fiit 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  stones 

betwixt:' 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  port. 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Swifi. 
Spu'llers  of  Tarn,  n.s.  [perhaps  pro- 
perly spoolers.']  Are  such  as  are  employ- 
ed to  see  that  it  be  well  spua,  and  fit 
for  the  loom.  Diet, 

SPUME,  n.  s.  [spumay  Latin.]  Foam  ; 
froth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume^  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper*d,  they  shoot 

forth 
So  beauteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light. 

J  Miltim. 

Waters  frozen  in  pans,  after  their  dissolution, 

leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them,  which  are 

caused  by  the  airy  parts  diffused  by  the  congeal- 

able  mixture.  BrowHm 

To  Spume,  v.  n,  Is^umo,  Latin.]  To 
foam;  to  froth. 

Spu'mous.  )  ^^'.  IspumeuSf  "Lztm;   from 

Spu'my.     S   the  noun.]  Frothy ;  foamy. 

The  cau8«  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  by 

unnatural  heat:   the  putrifying  parts  suner  a 

turgescence,  and  becoming  airy  and  spumous^ 

ascend  into  the  surface  of  the  water.       Brtrwmm 

Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar. 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war; 
And  mounting  upwards  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shore. 

Dry  Jen, 
The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood,  in 
passing  through  the  lungs,  arises  from  its  own 
elasticity,  and  its  Yiolent  motion,  the  aerial  par- 
ticles expanding  themselves.  Arbuthmt, 

Spun.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  o^ spin. 
Tlie  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress*4  with  ardul 
prrie; 
Her  vest  ^as  gathel*d  up,  her  hair  was  tied. 

Ad£son^ 

Spungs.  If.  s,  [spongiOf  Latin.]  A 
sponge.    See  Sponge. 

Wlien  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  if 
but  squeesing  you,  and,  spunge,  you  snail  b« 
drv  again.  Shahpeart, 

Considering  the  motion  that  was  impressed  by 
the  painter's  hand  upon  thtspunget  compounded 
with  the  specifick  gravity  of  the  spunge,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  tne  spunge  did  mechani* 
cally  and  unavoidably  move  in  that  particular 
line  of  motion.  Bentle^ 

T«  ^^ 
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To  Spukge.  v.  n.  [rather  To  sponge.'] 
To  hang  on  others  for  maintenance. 

This  wUl  maintain  you,  with  the  perquiMte  rf 
/Ai/i»«'«^whiieyou  are  young.  Sxvi/i. 

SpVnginghouse.  «.  /.  iJptmge  and 
Jbotue.^  A  house  to  which  debtors  arc 
taitcn  before  commitment  to  prison, 
Vrhere  the  bailiffs  sponge  upon  them,  or 
riot  at  theii*  cost.     ^      ^,  •     ,„  , 

A  baiUff  kept  you  the  whole  evening  In^ 

'Spu'ngy.  adj.  [from  Jpunge.] 
I.   Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like  a 

Somc^English  wool,  vexM  in  a  Belgian  loom. 
And  into  cloth  of  spunky  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam. 
To  rum  with  worse  air  our  staple  trade.    JJryd. 
a.  W«t;  moist;  watery.  . 

I  saw  Jove*s  bird,the  Roman  eagle,  wmg  d 
From  the  jfiun^  south  to  this  part  of  the  we,t. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beams.      Sbaksptare, 
n.  Waving  the  quality  of  imbibing. 

There  IS  no  lady  of  more  softer  howeU, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.  Sbakt, 
Spunk.  ».j.  Rotten  wood  ;  touchwood. 
SeeSPONK. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  best  way  u  by 
the  powder  of  rotten  willows:  spunk,  ox  touch- 
wood prepared,  might  perhaps  make  itnwset. 


SPUR.  n.  J.  [rpupa,  Saxon  ;  sporf,  Dan- 
ish, Islandick,  and  Dutch;  esptron, 
French.]  .     ^       . .    .    i.    i 

I.  A  sharp  point  fixed  m  the  rider  s  heel, 
with  which  he  pricks  his  horse  to  drive 
him  forward.    -  ,  ^  ^ 

He  borrowing  that  homely  armour  for  want 
of  a  better,  bad  come  upon  the  spur  to  redeem 
Philoclea's  picture.        ■  ^»^"0'- 

Whether  the  body  pohuck  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  govemour  doth  nde. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seal,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  V^t 

He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  de- 
ported with  the  rest  of  the  company.      KnMts. 

Was  1  for  this  intitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  rusty  sword  and  *^r. 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle  f  Hudibras. 
a.  Incitement ;  instigation.  It  is  used  with 
to  before  the  effect.  Dryden  has  used 
it  with  of:  but,  if  he  speaks  properly, 
he  means  to  make  the  following  word 

perfonal.  . .  , 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move,  unlew 
there  be  some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provokcth 
unto  motion,  how  should  that  divme  power  of 
the  souU  that  spirit  of  our  mind,  ever  stir  itself 
into  action,  unless  it  liave  also  the  like  spur  r 

What  need  we  any  spurt  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  redress  f  Sbaksptare, 

His  laws  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar ;  not  made 

opon  the  spur  rf  a  particuUr  occasion,  but  out 

'  ©fprovidence  rfthe  future,  to  make  his  ^ple 

.  more  and  more  happy.  ^*t!? 

Reward  is  the  spur  cf  virtue  m  aU  good  arts, 

all  laudable  attempts;  and  emulation,  which  is 

the  other  //«r,  will  never  be  wantmg,  when  par- 

tkular  rewards  are  proposed.  PP^'tUr 

The  chief,  if  not  only,  spur  U  human  industry 

tnd  acuon,  is  uneasiness.  •^•^*J; 

-    The  former  may  be  a  sbur  to  the  Utter,  till 

a?e  hiakes  h*im  in  love  with  the  study,  without 

to/cBUdishbiiU     .  C^O^- 
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3.  A  stimulus;  a  prick;  any  thing  that 
galls  and  teases. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  m  him  b»tn, 
NGngle  their  spurs  together.  SUhpesrt, 

4.  The  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock 
with  which  he  fights.  . 

Of  birds  the  bill  is  of  like  matter  with  the 
teeth :  as  for  their  spur,  it  is  but  a  nail.  Bocm, 

Animals  have  natural  weapons  to  defend  and 
offend ;  some  talons,  some  claws,  some  i^rt 
and  beaks.  ^'J' 

5.  Any  thing  standing  out;  a  snag. 

The  strong-bas*a  promontory 
Have  t  made  shake,  and  pluckt  up  by  the  sfmrt 
The  pine  and  cedar.  SbahpeMrt, 

To  Spur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
1.  To  prick  with  the  spur ;  to  drive  with 
the  spur.  ,  , . 

My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  h» 
horse  of  starting  fits,  spurr<J  him  up  to  xhtjtrf 
side  of  the  coach.  »       Adduu, 

Your  father,  when  he  nywnted, 
Rein'd  *em  in  stroBgly,  and  he  //nrrV  then 
hard.  ,  ^,      r,^'^ 

Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning, 
when  he  iinds  his  ignorance  is  caressed?  But 
when  you  brow-beat  and  maul  them,  you  make 
them  men;  for  though  they  have  no  nininl 
metde,  yet,  if  they  are  spurred  and  locked, 
they  will  mend  their  pace.  t;«./«r. 

a.  To  instigate ;  to  incite  ;  to  urge  for- 
ward. 

Lovers  break  not  hours,  ^ 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time: 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition.  ShaktP, 
Let  the  av^e  he  has  got  upon  their  i"!""  •* 
so  tempered  with  the  marks  of  good-wilU  uwt 
affection  may  spur  them  to  their  duty.  Ltut. 
3.  To  drive  by  force.  . 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathi. 
Sbaispeart, 

T©  SfuR.  v.  n. 

I.  To  travel  with  great  expedition. 

With  backward  bows  the  Parthians  shiU  b# 
there. 


And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  feirt 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Cscsar's  brQ«. 

a.  To  press  forward. 

Ascanius  took  th*  alarm,  while  yet  he  led, 
And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpsssd. 
'  Dtystn* 

Some'bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  in- 
finite ignorance  and  errour,  yet,  by  spurring  on, 
refine  themselves.  ^"^^ 

Sru'RGALLED.fl<(^*.  [//iirand^tf//.] Huft 
with  the  spur. 

I  was  not  made  a  horse. 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  hke  an  ass, 
Spurgaird  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Boliwbroke. 

What !  shall  each  spurgalVd  hackney  of  the 
day. 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  f"*^- 
To  break  my  windows,  if  1  treat  a  friend  t  rtp^ 

Spurge,  m*.  [espurgCf  Vr,  spurgie^W' 
from  purgo,  Lat.]  A  plant  violently 
purgative.  Spur^  is  a  general  name  iR 
English  for  all  milky  purgative  plants. 

Skianfr* 
Every  part  of  the  pbnt  abounds  wWi  a  mHkf 
juice.  There  are  seventy-one  «l^ri«  oftft», 
plant,  of  which  wartwort  none.  *^**^j?!J: 
spurge  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  used  in  J»*rS!! 
under  the  name  of  catapoda  minor.  The  W 
juice  ih  these  plants  is  used  by  «om«  to  deitt'7 
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wins;  but  'particular  care  should  be  token  in 
the  application,  because  it  it  a  strong  caustick. 

,  MilUr. 
That  the  leaves  of  cataputia,  or  'P^rge^  being 
plocked  upwards  or  downwards,  perform  their 
ofterations  by  purge  or  vomit,  is  a  strange  con- 
ceit, ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations. 

Spi/Rce  ¥lax.  H.  i.  [thymeUa^  Lat.]    A 

plant. 
S  r  u  R  G  B  Laurel  or  Me%ereon, »,  j.  [cbam^e" 

daphne,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
Spdrge  0/ii;r..».  4.  lcbam4tlea,LsLt.'\  A 

shrub. 
Spurge  fFort.  n.  s.  Ix'tphtMy  Lat.]    A 

plant 

SPU'RIOUS.  adj.  Ijpuritu,  Latin.] 
I.  Not  genuine  ;  counterfeit ;  adulterine. 
Refionned  churches  reject  not  all  traditions, 
but  such  as  are  spurious^  superstitious,  and  not 
consonant  to  the  prime  rule  of  faith.        Wbitt, 
The  CMo  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  re- 
jected as   rspurinijy  nor  is  the  other  esteemed 
more  authendck  by  the  present  Roman  medal- 
ists. AtUuw. 
If  any  thing  else  has  been  printed,  in  which 
we  reaUy  bad  any  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  ipu^ 
rimu  additions.  Swift, 
a.  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard. 

y6\a  Scipios,  Cxsars,  Pompeys,  and  your 
Catos, 
These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurUus  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  *  Additon, 

Spu'i^iousNEss.  n.  s.  [from  jpurhus] 
Adulterateness ;  state  of  being  coun- 
terfeit. 

You  proceed  to  Hippolytus,  and  speak  of  his 

spuriwimeit  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you 

were  able  to  prove  it.  JVaterlanJ. 

Spu'RLiNt;.  ;/.  i.  [w^r/fl»,  Fr.]  A  small 

sea  fish. 

AU-saints,  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spbrVtngs  for  your  house.  Tuuir* 
Ts  Spurn,  t*.  a.  [j^pojinan,  Saxon.] 
«•  To  kick;  to  strike  or  drive  with  the 
foot. 

They  suppos'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant.      Siahp. 

Say  my  request 's  unjust, 
And  jpurm  roe  back  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest.  Shahpeare. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  ipat-n  a  stranger  air 
Over  your  threshold.  Sbahptare, 

.    He  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  i^jrr/iV  the  ground.  Milton. 

So  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spurn  tliee  from  my  pre^nce.         Dryden* 
Then  will  1  draw  up  my  legs,  and  spurn  her 
from  me  with  ray  foot.  Spectator. 

A  milk-white  duH  shaU  at  your  altars  sund,' 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 

Fopt, 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  uinust. 

When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust.        Pope» 

Now  they,  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  croWn, 

Employ  thtfir  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down. 

1.  To  reject ;  to  scorn  ;  to  put  away  with 
contempt;  to  disdain. 

la  wttdom  I  should  ask  your  name ; 
But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  well  delay. 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  1  disdain  aud  spurn. 

Sbahp.*ar». 
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J.  To  treat  with  contempt. 

Domesticks  will  pay  a  more  chcarful  service, 
when  they  find  themselves  not  spurned  because 
fortune  lias  laid  tliem  at  the'ur  masters  feet- 

Lockt, 

To  Spurn,  i;.  n. 

1.  To  make  contemptuous  opposition  i  to 
make  insolent  resistance. 

A  son  to  blunt  the  sword 
That  guard?  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  ^nor\i 
Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

Sbakspeartm 
I,  Pandulph,  do  relioously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  t  ShaAspsare, 

Instruct  me  why 
Vanoc  should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war.  Fbilips, 

a.  To  toss  up  the  heels;  to  kick  or 
struggle. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spumsy 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns. 

Gay* 
Spurn.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]     Kick; 
insolent  and  contemptuous  treatment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th*  unworthy  takes.  Sbakx, 

Spu'rney.  n.  i.    A  plant. 

Spu'krer.  «.  i.  [from  j/tfrj    One  who 

uses  spurs. 
Spu^rrier.  n.  J.  [from  j^ar.]    One  who 

makes  spurs. 
Spu'rry.  n.  s.   lspergu/ayLtit.'\  A  plant. 
To  Spurt,  v.  n.  [Sec  To  Spirt.]    To 

fly  out  with  a  quick  stream. 
If  from  a  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner  of 

the  spurtinz  dlit  of  the  blood  wjU  shew  it. 

Spu'rway.  n,  J.  {sptir  and  ^ay."]  A 
horse- way;  a  bridle  road:  distinct  from 
a  road  for  carriages. 

S  put  ACTION,  jc.  s.  [sputum^  Lat.]  The 
act  of  spitting. 

A  moist  consumptbn  receives  its  nomencla- 
ture from  a  moist  shutati^,  or  expectcnration :  a 
dry  one  is  known  by  its  dry  cougn.        Harvey* 

To  SPUTTER.  V.  n.  [j/>tt/o,  Latin.] 

I.  To  emit  moisture  in  small  flying  drops. 

If  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down. 

It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood. 

That,  sputt'rinji  in  the  liame,  works  outwards 

into  tearr.  Drjden. 

a.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some 
noise. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies. 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  spuUWing  light  ad- 
vance. 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.  Dryden, 
Z*  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with 
the  mouth  full;  to  throw  out  the  spittle 
by  hasty  speech. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and 
askea  him  what  he  meant,  to  stand  staring  her 
in  the  eyes  ?  VEitreinge. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage ; 
and  so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two 
roasting  apples.  Congreve, 

Though  he  sputter  through  a  session. 
It  never  makes  tlic  least  impression; 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes.      Swift, 

To  Spu'tter.  V.  a.  To  throw  out  wlih 
noise  and  hesitation. 
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Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invide; 
Obtending  beav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall. 
And  spuitrimg  undti  specious  names  thy  ptU. 

DryJett, 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least 

pretended  incitement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest 

accusations !  S^'ift. 

Moisture  thrgwn  out  la 


One 


Spu'tier.  n.  s 
small  drops. 
Sru'ri  EUER,  ».  i.  [from  syutter."] 

that  sputttrs. 
SPY.  «.  J.  [yspioy  Welsh  ;  fj//o«,  French ; 
j^/>,  Dutch  ;  speculator i  Latin.  It  is 
observed  by  a  German,  that  j/ y  has  been 
in  all  ages  a  word  by  which  the  eye,  or 
office  of  the  eye,  has  been  expressed: 
thus  the  Jlrimaspians  of  old,  fabled  to 
have  but  one  eye,  were  so  called  from 
arii  which  among  the  nations  of  CnU' 
casus  still  signifies  cw^,  and  spi,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  old  Asiatick 
languages  for  an  eye^  sights  or  one  that 
sees.']  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct 
or  motions  of  others;  one  sent  to  gain 
intelligence  in  an  enemy's  camp  or 
country. 

We  *11  hear  poor  rogues 
^slk  of  court  news,  and  we  *U  talk  with  them 

too. 
And  take  upon  *«  the  mystery  of  thines. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies,  Siaitpeare, 

Spies  of  the  Volscians 
Held  n'lc  in  chace,  that  1  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  SbaJtspeare, 

Every  comer  was  possessed  by  diiieent  spies 
upon  their  master  and  mistress.  CUrendom, 

I  come  no  spy^ 
With  purpose  to  explore,  or  to  disturb, 
The  secrets  of  your  realm.  MUion, 

Such  command  we  had. 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy^ 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work.  Miltcm. 

Nothing  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes ; 
All  they  subdue  become  their  spies : 
SecreU,  as  chosen  jewels,  are 
Presented  to  oblige  the  f?ir.  Waller^ 

Over  my  men  1  'U  set  my  careful  sphsy 
To  watch  rebellion  in  their  veiy  fyes.    Dryden, 
Those  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  con- 
fess. 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the 
less.  Drydcn, 

Those  who  attend  on  their  state,  arc  so  ntany 
spies  placed  upon  them  by  the  puhlick  tt»  ob- 
serve them  nearly.  Atterbuty. 

To  Spy.  *v.  a.  [Sec  Spy.] 
1.  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance,  or 
in  a  state  of  concealment ;  to  espy. 

Light  hath  no  ton^vic,  but  is  all  eye; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  //»y, 
1  his  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That  being  well  1  fain  \Touid  stay.  Dunne, 

As  tyger  spied  two  givntle  fawns.  Milton. 

A  co\|jntryman  spied  a  suake  under  a  hed.;e, 
half  frozen  to  death.  L' Estrange, 

My  brother  Guyoinar,  mcthinks,  I  j/»v  ; 
Haste  in  his  steps,  and  \^onder  in  his  eye. 

Drydrn, 
One  in  reading  skipnpd  over  all   sentences 
where  ht  spied  a  note  of  admirj»ti<jn.         S'uiji, 
a.  To  discover  by  cio^^e  exam'nation. 

Let  a  lawyer  tcl!  he  has  spitd  some  defect  in 
an  entail,  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  that 
errour!  Dfeay  of  Piety ^ 

3.  To  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 
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Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazear,  and  took  die 
villages.  Numkrt, 

To  Spy.  v.«.  To  search  narrowly. 
It  is  my  nature**  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse';  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Slaisp^re. 

Spy'boai.  n,  s,  [spy  sLTid  Boat.]    A  boat 
sent  otil  f(>r  intelligence. 

Giv  iug  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyhotts^ 
to  ketp  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from 
the  Vcneti.  Arhuthnvt, 

SQUAB,  adj.     [I   know  not  whence  <k- 

rived.] 
I.  Unfeathered;  newly  hatched. 

Why  nrust  0I4  pigeons,  ^d  they  suie,  be  dreiL 
When  there  's  so  many  squao  ones  in  the  nest: 

Ks»i, 

a.  Fati  thick  and  stout ;  awkwirdl?  bulky. 

The  nappy  ale  goes  round ; 

Nor  the  sjuab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice, 

Kach  hcnkh  the  youths  began,  8tm  plcdg'd  Jt 

tw  ice.  Mstfertw. 

Sav'AB.  n,  s.    A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ; 

a  stufied  cu&hion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread. 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed.  Sv^. 

SciUAB.  adT.    With  a  heavy  sudden  m, 
plump  and  flat.   A  low  word. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  tbe  air, 

and  dro}}t  him  down,  iquab,  upon  a  rock,  tluc 

dashed  him  to  pieces.  V Estrange. 

To  SauAB.  v.n.    To  fall  down  plump 

or  flat ;  to  squelsh  or  squash. 
SdUA'BBibH.  adj,  [from  jquab,']  Thick ; 
heavy  •  fleshy. 

Diet  renders  them  of  a  jfuabbisb  or  lardy  bt- 
bit  of  body.  Hsrvej' 

To  SQUA'BBLE.  v.  n,  Ikiabla  Swedish.] 
To   quarrel;  to  debate  peevishly;  to 
wrangle ;  to  fight.    A  low  word. 
Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  sqnaUitf 
*  ■w»gjcr  ?  oh,  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wiue! 

SBahftefrt. 

I  thought  it  not  improper,  in  a  sfnabbii»£  lol 

contentious  age,  to  detect  the  vanity  of  conSd- 

inc  ignorance.  GlaitwIL'. 

If  there  roust  be  disputes,  is  not  squab^l 

less  inconvenient  than  murder  ?  CdUtr, 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  pbia, 

thoi'.jjh  logicians  might  squabbU  a  whole  day, 

whether  they  should  rank  them  under  iiegali« 

or  afiin.iaiive.  •  ^^'* 

Sai  A'ur,  I.E.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Alow 

bra\s  1  ;  a  petty  quaiTel. 

In  popular  facfi'iis,  pragmatick  fools cotnnioDly" 
bctin  the  tguciJ.;  and  crafty  knaves  reap  the 
benefit.  VEitrcs^t- 

A  man  whose  personal  courage  b  suspected,  is 
no:  to  drive  squn-lrcns  before  hnn ;  but  may  be 
jillow  ed  the  nurit  cf  some  scuabide,  or  thro^inj 
a  Lottie  at  Lis  neighlwui'sheau.  Ariudh^t' 

SuiJA'BBLfcH.  n,  s,   [from  squabble,"]    A 

quarrelsome  fellow  ;  a  brawler. 
SfiUABPi'fc.  ff.j.  Isquab  And pif.]    Ap»c 
ma  Jc  of  many  ingredients 

Cornwal/yiw^/V,  and  Devon  whitepotbrmg*; 
And  Leister  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  king^. 

SQUA'DRON.  n.  s,  lescadron,  Fr.  sfm*- 
dro>Uy  Ital.  from  qttadratuj,  Latin.] 

I.  A  bodv  of  men  drawn  up  square, 
'i'hose  half-rounding  guards 
Just  me:,  and  closing  stood  msjuadriij^^^ 
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«.  Part  of  an  army;  a  troop. 

Eurimjdon  then  rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted 

neighing  by ; 

The  king  a  foot-inan,  and  so  scowres  the  /^f/o- 

drwii  orderly.  '        Cbatman. 

Nothinztne  Moors  were  more  afraid  of,  than 

10  a  set  battle  to  ^ht  with  tquadrons  coming 

orderfy  on.  XnolUs. 

Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  lulus  bred, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led.    Drydat, 
3.  Part  of  a  fleet ;  a  certain  number  of 
ships. 

Rome  could  not  maintain  its  dominion  over 

so  many  provinces,  without   squadront  ready 

equipt.  Arbutbnot, 

Squa'oroned.    adj.    [from    squadronJ] 

Formed  into  squadrons. 

They  gladly  thither  haste ;  and  by  a  choir 
Of  tqitmdrom'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.  J\4i£t. 
SQtA'LiD.  adj\  [jqualidujf  Lat.]    Fuul ; 
nasty ;  6lthy. 

A  d«leful  case  desires  a  doleful  song, 
Without  vaiu  art  or  curious  compliments ; 
And  /^va/f^/.  fortune  into  baseness  flowing 
Doch  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 

Sftmer. 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire.  Drydtm, 
All  these  Cocytus  bounds  with  squalid  reeds. 
With  muddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds. 

Dryden* 

To  SQUALL.  V.  n,  [jqua/a,  Swedish.] 
To  scream  out  as  a  child  or  woman 
frighted. 

In  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty  prattling 
shoulder  of  veal  squalls  out  at  the  sij^ht  of  a 
knife.  Sptctator, 

I  pot  five  into  my  ^coat-pocket;  and  as  to  the 
fixth,  I  made  a  countenance  as  if  1  would  eat 
him  alive.    The  poor  man  squalled  terribly. 

Siviji. 
Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a  chair;  the  guests 
stood  astonished ;  the  infant  squaUfd, 

Arhutbnot  and  P^e, 

8qc  ALL.    ».  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Loud  scream. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 
The  short  thick  sttb,  loud  scream,  and  shriller 
squall.  Pope, 

«•  Sudden  gust  of  wind.    A  sailor's  word. 
SttU a'ller.  «.  J.  [fiom  iquall^  Screamer; 

one  that  screams. 
SUUA^LLY,  adj,  {iiomsquall^    Windy; 

gusty.    A  sailor's  word. 
SQUALOR,  n.  j.   [Latin.]     Coarseness ; 
nastiness;  want  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. 

Take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweet- 
ness do  not  as  much  corrupt  as  the  others  dry- 
aess  and  squalor.  Ben  yonson. 

What  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  beggary, 
fulsome  nastiness,  squalor^  ugliness,  hunger,  and 
thirst  ?  Burton, 

S ttU  a'm o u  s.  adj.  [jquametUf  Lat.]  Scaly  ; 
covered  with  scales. 

The  sea  was  replenished  with  fish  of  the  cani- 

lagioous  and  squamose^  as  of  the  testaceous  and 

crustaceous,  kinds.  JVoodward, 

Those  galls  and  balls  are  produced  in  the  gems 

di  oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous  oak  cones. 

X  Dfrbam, 

'To   SQUA'NDER.  v.  a.  [verscbwenden^ 

Teutonick.] 
J.  To  scatter  lavishly ;  to  spend  profusely; 

to  throw  awfty  in  idle  prpdigaSity. 
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We  squander  away  some  part  of  our  fortune  at 
pby.  AUeriury, 

They  often  squandered,  but  they  never  gave. 

S^age, 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid,  to  insi- 
nuate how  great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how 
little  you  are  allow^ed  to  squander.  Swift. 

Then,  in  plain  prose,  were  made  two  sorts  of 
men; 
To  squander  some,  and  some  to  hide  agen.  Pope, 

True  friends  would  rather  see'such  thoughts  as 
they  communicate  only  to  one  another, than  v^hat 
they  squander  about  to  all  the  world.  Pope. 

How  uncertain  it  is,  whether  the  years  we 
propose  to  ourselves  shall  be  indulged  to  us;  un- 
certain^ whether  we  shall  have  power,  or  even 
inclination,  to  improve  them  better  than  those 
we  BOW  squander  away.  Powers, 

a«  To  scatter  ;  to  dissipate ;  to  disperse. 
He  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another 
to  the  Indies,  and  other  ventures  he  bath  squan^ 
deredibrozd.  SbaJtxpeare, 

The  troops  we  squandered  ^%t  again  appear 
From  sev'ral  quarters,  and  inclose  the  rear. 

Dijdem, 
He  b  a  successful  warrior/  < 

And  has  the  soldiers  hearts:  upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander  d  troops  he  rallies. 

Diydesi, 
Squ  a'n d  b  r  e  r.  n,j,  [from  squander.}  A 
spendthrift;  a  prodigal;  a  waster;  a 
lavisher. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  Ihem 
firom  the  beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters. 

Locie, 
SQUARE.   adj\  Ijsgwdr^  Welsh ;  qua- 

dratust  Latin.] 
|.  Cornered ;  having  right  angles. 

All  the  doors  and  posts  were  square,  widi  th« 
windows.  Kings. 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound ; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  /^i/ar#  grows 
round.  Prior. 

%.  Forming  a  right  angle. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  tqnare  tq 
other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  square* 
ness  of  their  work.  Moxon. 

3.  Cornered ;  having  angles  of  whatever 
content ;  as  three  scjuare,  five  square. 

Catching  up  in  haste  his  three  square  shield. 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  Hi* 
field.  Spenser. 

The  clavicle  is  a  crooked  bone,  in  the  figure 
of  an  S ;  one  end  of  wllich  being  thicker,  and 
almost  three  square,  is  inserted  into  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternon.  '  Wiseman. . 

4.  Parallel ;  exactly  suitable. 

She  's  a  most  uiumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her.  Sbakspeare. 

$.  Strong;  stout;  well  set:  as,  a  square 
man. 

6.  Equal ;  exact ;  honest ;  fair:  as,  square 
dealing. 

All  haye  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  tliose  that  are,  revenge;  aimes,like  to  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.  Sbakspeare, 

7.  iln  geometry.]  Square  root  ot  any 
number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  it- 
self, produces  the  square^  as  4  is  the 
square  root  of  16  ;  because  4  X  4  =  16; 
and  likewise  6  the  square  root  of  36^  a» 
6  X  6=36- 

Square,  n.  s.  {quadra,  Latin.] 
I.  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal 
udes. 
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Then  did  a  iharped  spire  of  diamond  bright. 
Ten  ifeeteach  way,  in  tquarc  appear  to  me, 

Justly  proportionM  up  into  hu  height, 
5p  far  as  archer  mi&ht  his  level  see.        Spenser, 

Rais'd  of  grassy  turf  their  table  was ; 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
AU  autumn  pil'd.  Milton. 

a.  An  arf  a  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on 
each  side.  ^  . 

The  statue  of  Alexander  vii.  stands  m  the 
Urge  square  of  the  town.  Addisan, 

3.  Content  of  an  angle.  . 

In  rectangle  triarjlet  the  square  which  is 
made  erf"  the  side  that  subtendcth  the  ri^ht  angle, 
is  equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the 
sides  containing  tlie  right  angle.  Broivn, 

4.  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work- 
men measure  or  form  ihcir  angles. 

5.  Rule  ;  reeularity  ;  exact  proportion  j 
justness  of  workmanship  or  conduct. 
Not  now  much  used. 

In  St.  Paul's  time,  the  integrity  of  Rome  was 
ftmous;  Corinth  many  ways  reproved;  they  of 
Galatia  much  more  out  of  square.  Hooker, 

The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was 
at  first  evil  plotted,  and  thtough  other  oversights 
came  more  out  of  square^  to  that  disorder  which 
ft  is  now  come  unto.  Spenser, 

1  have  not  kept  my  square^\yx\,  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'^rule.  Shaksbeare. 

Nothing  $0  much  setteth  this  art  of  inffuence 
odt  of  square  and  rule  as  education.       Raleigh, 

6.  Squadron  j  troops  formed  square.  Not 

in  use. 

He  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had. 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war.  Sbahpeare, 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  oOr  peasants, 
Vho  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  batUe,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.  Shaks, 

7.  A  square  number  is  when  another,  call- 
•    ed  its  root,  can  be  exactly  found,  which 

multiplied  by  itself  produces  the  square. 
The  following  example  is  not  accurate. 
Advance  thy  golden  mountains  to  the  skies, 
*       On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  1  isc : 

Add  one  round  hundred;  and,  if  that 's  not  fair. 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square.    Pope, 

8.  Quaternion ;  number  four  :  though  per- 
haps, in  the  following  lines,  sqiuire  may 
mean  only  capacity, 

1.  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Wnich  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  pos- 
sesses. 
And  find  1  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  love.  Sbakspeare, 

«.  Level ;  couaKty. 

Men  should  sort  themselves  with  their  equals; 
for  a  rich  man  that  converses  upon  the  square 
with  a  poor  man  shall  certainly  undo  him. 

.  L'  Estrar.^e, 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these. 
Such  arc  our  betters  wno  can  better  please. 

Drydem. 

10.  Quartile  ;  the  astrological  situation  of 
planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from  each 

other.      _,,,_£ 

To  th*  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  uine,  and  opj-ccite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton, 

11.  Rule ;  conformity.    A  proverbial  use. 
1  shall  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or 

»0U  UEstran^e, 
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xa.    SQUARES  ^0.    The  game  proceedi. 
Chessboards  being  full  of  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squarts 
went  with  their  new  king.  VEstran^, 

To  SQ.U  A R  E.  1;.  a,  Iquadro,  Lat.  from  the 
,  noun.] 

1.  To  fonii  with  right  angles. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  square. 

Circles  to  square,  and  cvibes  to  double, 
Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble.         Frkr. 

3.  To  measure  ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure. 

Stubborn  criticks,  apt, without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Sbahpeare. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  mould ;  to 

shape. 

Dreams  are  toys; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  supcrstitiously, 
1  will  be  squard  by  this.  Sbah^are. 

How  frantickl*  I  iquar^  my  talk!  Sbahpeare. 

Thou  *rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squarit  diy  Ufc  accordingly.      Sbahpwe. 

Hfe  employs  not  on  us  the  hammer  and  the 
chizzel,  with  an  intent  to  wound  or  mangle  us, 
but  only  to  square  and, fashion  our  hard  ind 
stubborn  hearts.  -i^w/f. 

God  has  designed  us  a  measure  of  our  onoer* 
takings;  his  word  and  Uw,  by  the  proportions 
whereof  we  are  to  square  our  actions. 

Decay  •/ Piety- 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  bocrates 
to  be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world ;  because  he 
applied  his  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  jjwr- 
ii»jr  men's  lives.  Hammwd. 

riis  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice 
wrought; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught: 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared, 
That  all  mig^it  see  the  doctrine  which  they 
heard.  DryitB' 

This  must  c«nvince  all  such  who  have,  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  presumed  to  square  c^ 
nions  by  theirs,  and  have  in  loud  exclamatloat 
3hewn  their  abhorrence  of  university  education. 

Swjt. 

5.  To  accommodate  ;  to  fit. 

Eye  me,  blest  providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.  MiU9M, 

Some  professions  can  equally  /y«tfr*  them- 
selves to,  and  thrive  under,  jXL  revolutions  d 
government.  <i«^ 

6.  To  rt-spcct  in  quartile. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  cro\ad  of  foes  prevails, 
The  icy  goat  and  crab  that  square  the  scales. 

To  SQiiARE.  'V.  n. 

I.  To  suit  with  ;  to  fit  with. 

I  set  them  by  the  rule;  and,  as  they  square. 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doarine,  fare. 

Dryia. 
His  desciiption  squares  exacdy  to  lime. 

These  marine  bodies  do  not  square  with  those 

opinions,  but   exhibit  phenomena  that  thwart 

them.  fVtedwtd. 

a.  To  quarrel ;  to  go  to  opposite  sidcj. 

Obsolete. 

Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this:  would  it  oSend  you  thtn 
That  both  should  speed  ?  Sbaiiptsre. 

But  they  do  ^uare,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Sbakspeart. 

Sau  a'ren^ss.  «.  s,  [from  square.']   The 
state  of  being  square. 
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This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  't6 

#tber  lines  or  straight  lines,  and  try  the  square 

Beti  of  their  work.  Moxon, 

*       Motion,  tquareneitt  or  any  particular  shape, 

are  the  acckleou  of  body.  }Vatt4,  , 

Squash,  n.  s.  [Fn  m  quajb.^ 
I.  Any  thing  soft  air'  easily  crushed.     * 
Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy;  as  a /^i/a^^  is  before  it  is  a 
peasecod,or  a  codling  when  it  is  almost  an  apple. 

Sbakspeart, 

t.  [mehpfpo.']  A  plant.  MUler. 

Sfuajb  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  •  that 

grows  apace.  Boyle. 

3.  Any  thing  unripe;  any  thing  soft.  Id 
contempt. 

How  like  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  tquatby  this  gentleman.  Sbahpeart, 

4.  A  sudden  fall. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  }  shall 
throw  down  the  burden  witli  a  squash  among 
them.  Arhutbnot^ 

5.  A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stOMped  by  a  terrible  squajB,  that 
sounded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Miagara. 

Swift. 
To  Squash,  v.  a.  To  crush  into  pulp. 
To  SauAT.  1;.  /f.  {qitatiarcj  Ital.J    To  sit 

cowering  ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 
Sq'a  T.  adj,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cowering  ;  close  to  the  eround. 

Him  there  they  found. 
Squat  like  a  tojd,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.  Milt. 

Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 
Squat  on  her  hams.  Swifi, 

2.  Sho!t  and  thick  ;  having  ooe  part  close 
to  another,  as  those  of  an  animal  con- 
tracted and  cowering. 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  simi- 
litude to  the  squill-fish:  the  head  is  broad  and 
squat.  Grew, 

Alma  jn  verse,  in  prose,  the  mind. 
Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall. 
Is  hwajidt  all  in  alL  Prinr, 

Squat,  n.  s. 
I.  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close. 

A  stuch-fall*n  check  that  hangs  below  the  jaw; 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat^  and  scrubs  her  leathern  £ice. 

%.  A  sudden  fall. 

Bruises,  sauats^  and  falb,  which  often  kill 
others,  can  oring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are 
temperate.  ■  Herbert, 

Squat,  n.  j.  A  sort  of  mineral. 

The  squat  consists  of  tin  oar  and  spar  incor- 
porated. lV90d%oarJ. 
To  Squeak,  v.  n.  Ijqtwakay  Swedish.] 
I.  To  set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry  5  to 

cry  out  with  pain. 
a.  To  cTy  with  a  shrill  acute^tonc. 
The  sheeted  dead' 
Did  squeaJk  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Sbabspemn. 
Cart  wheels  squeab  not  when  they  mre  li- 
quored.' Baeom, 

I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail: 
A^ihy  well  snar;)cn^  thumb  from  shore  to 

shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fe.ir,the  bases  roar.  Dry* 
Biunderbu:>scs,  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go 
off  at  the  squeuking  of  a  fiddle,  and  the  thrum- 
ming of  a  guitar.  Drpdem, 
Who  ctu  endure  to  bear  one  of  the  rougn  oU 
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Romans  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eo* 
nuch  ?  AttiisoH. 

Ho.»'  like  brutes  organs  are  to  ours : 
They  grant,  if  higher  pow'rs  think  fit, 
A  bear  might  soon  be  made  a  wit ; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 
Pigs  might  squeak  leve-odes,  dogs  bark  satire> 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  ^uppdt 

squeaks.  ^^*' 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the 

squeaking  pigs  of  Homer.  Popt. 

3.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or 
pain. 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him 
upon  the  rack,and  he  squeaks^  I  warrant  him.  Dry. 

Squ  h  a  k.  «.  j.  I  from  the  verb. ]    A  shrill 
quick  cry  ;  a  cry  of  pain. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panick  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs : 
With  many  a  deadly  giunt  and  doleful  squemk* 
Poor  swine!  as  if^ their  pretty  hearts  woulA 
break.  Dryderh. 

To  Squeal,  v.  n.  [sqwala^  Swedish. j  To 
cry  with  a  shrill  sharp  voice ;  to  cry 
with  pain.  Squeak  seems  a  short  sudden 
cry,  and  squeal  a  cry  continued. 
SQUEA'MISH.  adj.  [for  ouaivmhb  ot 
qualmuby  from  qtui/m.'\  Nice  ;  fastidi* 
ous  ;  easily  disgusted ;  having  the  sto- 
mach easily  turned ;  being  apt  to  take 
offence  without  much  reason.  It  is  used 
always  in  dislike  either  real  or  ironical. 

Yet,  for  countenance  sake,  he  seemed  Very 
squeamish  in  respea  of  the  charge  he  bad  of  the 
princess  Pamela.  Sidfiey^ 

Quoth  he,  that  honour 's  very  tquamisby 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish ; 
For  what 's  more  honourable  than  tears. 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  f  nudibra^ 

His  muse  is  rustick,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  Soidbtnt 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  at  once  squeamish  ami 
voracious.  Souths 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either 
side.  He  that  wisely  conduas  his  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights  he 
can  from  either.  Ltke*, 

Squea'mishly.  adv.  [from  squeamish* ] 

In  a  fastidious  manner. 
Squ e  a'm I sh .V  ess.  ».  s,  [from  squeamub.l 
Niceness ;  delicacy ;  fastidiousness. 

The  thorough-pacea  politician  must  laugh  at 
the  squeamisbness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it 
another  lecture.  Souths 

Upon  their  principles  they  may  revive  the 
woruiip  of  the  host  ot  heaven;  it  is  but  con(^uer* 
inga  httle  ifueamisbnett  of  stomach.    StUlingf, 

To  administer  this  dose,  fiftv  thousai^d  opera- 
tors, considering  the  squeamisbness  ef  some  sto- 
machs, and  the  peevishness  of  young  chiMren, 
is  but  reasonable.  S%vi/i» 

To  Squeeze,  v.  a.  [cpij*an>  Saxoa ;  jrj. 

g<wasgUf  Welsh  •  ] 
1.  To  press :  to  crush  between  two  bodies. 

It  IS  applied  to  the  squee%i/ig  or  pressing  of 
things  downwards,  as  in  the  presses  for  printmg. 

Wilkii!. 

The  sinking  ef  the  earth  would  make  a  con- 
vulsion of  the  air,  and  that  crack  must  so  shake 
or  squeeeze  the  atmosphere,  as  to  bring  down  all 
the  remaining  vapours.  Burnet,, 

He  reap'd  the  product  of  his  bbour*d  ground, 
*d  the  combs  with  golden   liquor 


And  tqueex 

crown'd. 
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Kone  acted  moorntngs  fore'd  to  show. 
Or  squnxt  his  eyes  to  make  the  torrent  flow. 

Drydetu 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  with- 
stand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  sneeze  her  hand  ?  Pofe» 
^.  To  oppress  \  to  crush ;  to  harass  by 
extortion. 

In  a  civil  wgr  people  mutt  expect  to  be  crushed 
wbA  sfueiunl  toward  the  b\irden.       UEttrange, 
3.  To  force  between  dose  bodies. 
ToSciuiEZE.  v. «. 

|.  To  act  or  passi  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression. 

A  concave  sphere  of  ^old  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  un,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
Ibrce,  let  tne  wat«r  j^v^n^  through  it,  and  sund 
all  over  its  outside  in  multitut'es  of  small  drops, 
like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body 
cf  the  gold.  Nnotmtu 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitcntly  boH, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 
Still  run  on  ooets,  in  a  raging  vein, 
£v*n  to  the  orcgs  and  squeenimgt  of  the  brain. 

t*  To  force  way  through  close  bodies. 
Many  a  publick  minister  c^mes  empty  in;  but 
when  he  has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to 
tquttnx.  hard  before  he  can  get  off*.    L  Estrange, 
Squeeze.  ;r.  5.  [from  the  verb.]    Com- 
pression; pressure. 

A  subtile  artist  stands'with  wondVous  bag. 
That  bears  imprisoned  winds,  of  gentler  sort 
Than  thoaethat  erat  T^aertes'  son  enclos'd : 
Peaceful  they  sleep;  but  let  the  tuneful  jyat^nr 
Of  lab'ring  elbow  rouse  them,  out  they  fiy 
Melodious,  and  with  spritely  accents  cnarm. 

Fbilipu 

SavBLCH.  If.  J.   Heavy  fall.    A  low  ludi- 
crous word. 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  sav'd 
From  jquelcb  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  rav'd. 

Huiihrat, 
80  soon  as  the  poor  devil  had  recovered  the 
tqmtUh^  away  he  Kampers,  bawling  like  mad. 

VEttrange, 

SavTB.  If.  J.  Isebifheft,  German,  to  p\ish 
forward.  This  etymology,  though  the 
best  that  I  have  found,  is  not  very  pro- 
bable.] 
J.  A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wild- 
fire.   Used  in  sport. 

The  armada  at  Calais,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  were  suddenly  driven  away 
with  jquiSii  for  it  was  no  more  th^n  a  stratagem 
ofiire-boatsmanleas,  and  sent  upon  them.  Bacon, 
The  forest  of  the  south  compareth  the  French 
valour  to  »  if«>^,  or  fire  (^  flax,  which  burns  and 
crackles  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  extingui:thcs. 

ti»7vcL 
Lampoons,,  like  /f««^,  may  make  a  present 
olaze; 
But  time,  and  thunder,  pay  remea  to  bays. 

Furious  he  begins  his  march, 
,  Drives  rattling  0  er  a  brazen  arch; 
With  sqyiSs  and  crackers  arm'd,  to  throw 
Amon^  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swj/i, 

Criucks  on  verse,  as  squibt  on  triumphs  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state. 

Teung, 

%,  Any  petty  fellow.    Not  in  use. 

AsKed  for  their  pass  by  every  tquik. 

That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.  Spenstr. 

The  squibii  in  the  cooimon  phrase,  are  called 

libellers.  l^iUr. 
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SauiLL.  It.  i.  \,sqMllay  jcUia^  Lat  spuUe, 

French.] 
I.  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  lai^  acrid  bulbous  root, 
like  an  onion  ;  the  leaves  are  broad;  the 
flowers  are  like  those  of  omithogalum, 
or  the  starry  hyacinth :  they  grow  in 
a  long  spike,  and  come  out  bdbre  the 
leaves.  MilUr, 

8eed  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  put  into  a 
sfuUit  which  is  like  a  grea onion,  wH  come  vp 
earlier  than  in  the  earth  itself.  Bsun, 

'T  will  down  like  oxymel  dsfttUlt,     Rmm, 
The  self-same  atoms 
Can,  in  the  uuffle,  furnish  out  a  feast ; 
And  nau£4:ate,  in  the  scaly  /«art//,  the  taste. 

1.  A  fish. 
3.  An  insect. 

The  squill  insect  is  so  called  from  some  stmilf 
tude  to  the  squill  fish,  in  having  a  long  body  co- 
vered with  a  crust,  composed  of  several  nnfs: 
the  head  broad  and  squat.  Grt^ 

$QU  1  'n  A  N  c  Y .  «.  J.  [jqninamcef  squinanae^ 
Fr.  sqiunantiay\\,d\.'\  An  inflammation 
in  the  throat ;  a  quinsyr. 

\5%qA{ox  squinaneies  and  inflammations  of  die 
throat;  it  seemeth  to  have  a  moUifyine  lod 
lenifying  virtue.  Batm, 

In  a  squimamcy  there  is  danger  of  sufibcatiott. 

Wiseman, 

SQUINT,  adf.  Isquhtte,  Dutch,  oblique, 
transverse.]  Looking  obliquely;  kiok* 
ing  not  directly ;  looking  suttpiciously* 

Sviiere  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.         Attba* 

To  Squint.  V. ».  To  look  obliquely;  to 
look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will ;  and  childiea 
set,  upon  a  ubie  with  a  candle  behind  them, 
both  eyes  will  move  outwards,  to  see  the  light, 
and  so  induce  squintiitg.  Baa». 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  sqwtits  to> 
wards  another  over  against  it.  Pop^ 

ToS'lut.NT.  a*,  a. 

I.  To  form  the  eye  to  oblique  vision. 
This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet ;  he  gives  the 
web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
hair  lip.  Shthfort. 

t.  To  turn  the  eye  obKquel^^. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  opoa 
the  crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuarv. 

Bdttt' 

Squi'n-teyed.  rt//y.  [jquint  and  ^^.] 
I.  Having  the  sight  directed  oblique. 
He  was  so  squintryeH^  that  he  seemed  spiteful- 
ly to  look  upon  them  whotn  he  beheld.  K»«llu' 
a.  indirect ;  oblique ;  malignant. 
This  is  such  a  false  and  squistteyeJ  praise. 
Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears.  Ikubam* 

Sqi'intife'go.  fli^-.  Squinting.  A  cant 
word. 

The  timbrel  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  I  sis  awe  thee ;  lest  the  gods,'  for  sin, 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin* 

DryJn» 

To  Saui'NY.  v. ».  To  look  asquint,  A 
cant  word. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough: 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  Sh^sfeart* 
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8quir«.  ».  J.    [contraction   of  esqmre; 

ticujcTy  Fr.]    Sec  Esquire. 
J.  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight. 
He  will  inaiotain  you  like  a  gentlewoman.^* 
Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the 
degree  of  a  sqmrt.  Sbahpearc, 

The  rest  are  princes,  barcms,  knights,  jy */;>«, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood.  Sbahp<are, 

%,  An  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 
Old  Btsus'  form  he  took,  Anchises*  squire^ 
How  left  to  rule  Ascanius.  Dryden, 

Knighu,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 
«age.  Popg. 

J.  An  attendant  at  court. 

Return  with  her— 1  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throng,  and  /f  M>r-like  pension  beg. 
To  keep  base  life  a-foot.  Sbahpeare, 

Saui'RREL.  n.  /.  [cscurueilj  Fr.  sciuruSf 
Lat.]  A  small  animal  that  lives  in  woods, 
remarkable  for  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 

One  chanc'd  to  find  a  nut. 
In  th' end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root, 

There  scattered  by  a  squirrel, 
A^Tiich  out  the  kernel  gotten  had ; 
When  quoth  this  fay,  dear  aueen,  be  glad. 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  man, 
1  ni  set  you  safe  from  peril.  Drayton. 

,7(9  SQUIRT.  V.  a»  [of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.  1  To  throw  out  in  a  quick  stream. 
Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he 
pa»ed  akng.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Stiui  KT.  V.  «.  To  let  fly ;  to  prate. 
Low  cant. 

You  ?re  to  given  to  squirting  up  and  down, 
andchattering,thatthe  world  would  say,  I  had 
chosen  a  jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister. 

L*  Estrange, 
Squirt.  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream 
is  ejected. 

He  wkh  hu  /^viW-fire  could  disperse 
Whole  troops.  HuHhras. 

His  weapons  are,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt 
to  bespatter.  F^pe* 

a.  A  small  quick  stream. 

Water  those  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  in  dunged  water.  Bacon, 

Squ  i'r t  e  r  .  «.  j.  (.from  jquirt.']  One  that 
plies  a  squirt. 

The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  wa- 
ter, for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bub- 
We.  Arbutbnot, 

To  STAB.  V,  a.  [staven^  old  Dutch.]  ^ 
I.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon. 
Hear  the  ^tmenutions  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  shiughter'd  son; 
StaWd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 
wounds.  Sbaksteare, 

Porcius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dying  lirotner 
Stahb'd  at  h'ls  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Storming  at  thee !  AtUison, 

1.  To  wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 
What  tears  will  tnen  be  ^ed ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione :—  t  will  stab  her  to  the  htanlA^PbsL 
To  Stab.  i;.  «. 

J.  To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shorteii'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat  fight.  Dryden. 

Killing  a  man  with  a  s^ord  or  a  hatchet,  are 
looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of  action ;  but  if 
the  pomi  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it 
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passes  for  a  distinct  spiles  where  it  has  a  rfiv 
tinct  name;  as  in  England,  where  k  is  called 
gtabbing,  Locku 

a.  To  olfrr  a  stab. 

Thouhid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stonv  heart. 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life.  i^bakspear^ 

3«  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  pomards,  and  every  word  sUsbs. 

Sbakspearu 

Stab.  ».  /.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  A  wound  with  a  shafp-pointed  weapon. 

The  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  beroockt  at  staba 

Kill  the  stiH  closing  waters.  Sbakspeart, 

Oleander, 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate,  thou  ^rst  of  wirriours. 
To  fall  ^n^ath  a  base  assassin's  stab,       Rvmt» 
a.  A  dark  injury ;  a  sly  mischieJF. 
3.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

He  had  a  scripture  ready  to  repel  them  aB; 
every  pertinent  text  urged  home  beiiu^  a  direct 
stab  to  a  temptation.  Souths 

Sta'bber.  n,  i.  [from  stah.'\    One  who 

stabs ;  a  privy  murderer. 
STABIXIMENT.    «.  j..[from  stahUis. 
Lat.J   Support  J  firmness;  actofmak* 
ine  firm. 

They  serve  for  jtabi/iment,  propagation,  and 

•hade.  Derbam. 

Stabi'lity.  m,  J.  litahiUtg,  le r.  from  jta^ 

bilitasf  Lat.] 
X.  Stablcness;    steadiness;    strength  to 
stand. 

By  the  same  degrees  that  either  of  these  hap- 
pen, the  stability  of  the  figure  is  by  the  same 
lessened.  Temple„ 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bm4 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  join*d. 
Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart. 
That  storms  above,  and   earthquakes  tmder 

ground, 
Break  not  the  pillars.  BlacJtmere, 

He  began  to  try 
This  and  that  hanging  stone*s  stability.    Cotton, 
a.  Fixedness ;  not  fluidity. 

Since  fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qua- 
lities, we  may  conceive  that  the  firmness  or  sta- 
bility of  a  body  consisU  in  this,  that  the  particles 
which  compose  it  do  so  rest,  or  are  inungled, 
that  there  is  among  them  a  mutual  cohesion. 
■••  .-         ,     .  Boy/^ 

3.  Firmness  of  resolution. 
Sta'ble.  aJJ,  iitabUJVr,  Uabilis,  Lat.l 
I.  Fixed ;  able  to  stand, 
a.  Steady ;  constant ;  fixed  in  resoIutipM 
or  conduct. 

If  man  would  be  unvariable. 
He  must  be  like  a  rock,  or  stone,  or  tree ; 

For  ev'n  die  perfect  angels  were  not  stable. 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we.  Dawes* 

He,  perfect,  stable  i  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change.  Dryden^ 

3.  Strong ;  fixed  in  tUte  or  condition  ; 
durable. 

This  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  no- 
thing IS  stable,  nothrog  equal;  nothing  could  Be 
oflTered  to-day  but  what  to-morrow  might  de- 
prive us  of.  Jiojrer* 
STA'BLE.  «.  J,  istabultim,  Lat.]  A  house 
for  beasts. 
I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  fat  ctmels.   M^rm 
Slothful  disorder  fiU'd  his //o^/f. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  hn  taUe.       J>rhr, 
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To  Sta'bli.  v.  «.  [stabulo^  Latin.]  To 
kennel  \  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  itabUd.  Miiton, 

'7b  St  a^b  l  k  .  <z;.  a.   To  put  into  a  suble. 
Sta'blfboy.  )  «.    J.  istabU  ^r^  boyt  or 
Sta'blemak.J     !««».]    One. who  at- 
tends in  the  stable. 

As  soon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  deliver  your 
Worses  to  the  ttahULoy,  Snjaift^ 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  a  night,  get  the 
MlaUtmen  and  the  scullion  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Srt^i/t. 
1  would  >irith  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine. 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  cl»)icest  wine ; 
1  would  caress  some  ttaUtman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.  BramUtH, 

Sta'bleness.  «.  J.  [from  jtnble.'] 
I.  Power  to  stand. 
t.  Steadiness;  constancy;  stability. 
The  king-beconang  traces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  ttableness^ 
Bounty,  persev*rance,  I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Sbakjpetue, 

Sta'blistand.  n.$.  [Inlaw.]  Is  one 
of  the  four  evidences  or  presumptions, 
whereby  a  man  is  convinced  to  intend 
the  stealing  of  the,  king's  deer  in  the 
forest :  and  this  is  when  a  nun  is  found 
at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with  a  cross 
bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  any  deer ; 
or  with  a  long  bow  ;  or  else  standing 
close  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a 
If  ash  ready  to  slip.  Coweii. 

I  '11  keep  my  siabUstand\t\ktrt  I  lodge  my  wife ; 
I  ^  go  ui  couples  with  her.  Sbakspeare^ 

^  Sta'blish.  V,  fl.  [establir^  Fr.  ftabi/io^ 
Latin.]   To  establish  ;  to  fix ;  to  stttle. 

Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  ttaiiitb  t^rms  betwixt  bolli  their  requests. 

6fetijer. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 

And  siaUiib  quietness  on  cv'ry  side.       Sbahp, 

Cotnfort  your  hearts,  and  ftMsbyo\x\n  every 

food  work.  -  *rbeualonians* 

Poor  hereticks  in  love  there  be, 
Vhlch  think  to  ttdhVisb  dangerous  constancy ; 
But  I  have  told  them,  since  you  w  ill  be  true. 
You  shall  be  true  to  them  who  *re  false  to  you. 

His  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stahrub*djx%  the  days  of  heJ^v'n,  Milf. 
Stack.  »•  /•  [j/^f/i, Italian.] 
J,  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn^or  wood, 
heaped  up  regularly  together.) 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  stack  of  billets,  above 
t  man's  height,  which  the  watermen  that  bring 
wood  down  the  Seine  laid  there.  JBaeon, 

While  the  marquis  and  his  servant  on  foot 
were  chasing  the  kid  about  the  siacit  the  rrincc 
from  horseback  killed  him  with  a  pistol.  fVtittn. 

While  the  cock 
To  the  ftaei  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dame  before.  Milton, 

Staeki  of  moist  corn  grow  hot  by  fermentation. 

JN^noton. 
An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
0'exflow*d  a  farmer's  barn  i»nd  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  ttach  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  born.  ,  Swift, 
%.  A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  svand- 

inc  together.  .   ^   ,..  u 

A  mason  makme  a  stack  of  cmmneys,  the 
foundation  of  the  house  sunk.  fVucmoM, 
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To  Stack,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]  Te 
pile  up  regularly  in  ricks. 

So  likewise  a  hovel  will  serve  for  a  room. 
To  stack  on  the  pease.  Tawr. 

The  prices  ofstackistg  up  of  wood  I  shall  give 

you.  Mortimer, 

Stacte.  «.  J.    An  aromatick;  the  gum 

that  distils  from  the  tree  which  produces 

myrrh. 

Take  sweet  spices,  stactct  and  galbanum. 

Sta'dle.  n,s.  [j-rabel,  Saxon,  a  founda- 
tion.] 
I.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support  to 

another, 
a.  A  staff;  a  crutch.    Obsolete. 

He  Cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing. 
And  a^ed  limbs  on  cypress  stadii  steal, 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about 

Spauer, 

3.  A  tree  suffered  to  grow  for  coarse  and 
common  uses,  as  posts  or  rails.    Of  thii 
meaning  I  am  doubtful. 
Leave  growing  for  s toddles  the  likeliest  and 
best. 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest 

Tusser. 

Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  itaidl;s 

too  thick," will^  run  to  bushes  and  briars, and  hire 

litde  clean  underwood.  •^«^* 

^0  Si  a'dle.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  with  stadles. 

First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  bean; 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  witlu*. 

Tusstf* 

Sta'dtholder.  ».  J.  [jtaJt  and  boudent 
Dutch.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

STAFF.  «.  J.  plural  jtatrj.  [j^^h  ^* 

staf,  Danish ;  jtif/t  Dutch. J 
I.  A  stick  with  which  a  man  supporti 
himself  in  walking. 

It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  a  staff. 
To  lean  upon.  ^^^J^' 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benc6tor  tbT 
chastisements,  that  thy  rod  as  well  as  ihy/^ 
,    may  C^mfou  us,  Kiag  Cbcftu. 

Is  it  probable  that  he,  who  had  met  whole  ar- 
mies in  battle,  should  now  throw  away  his  st^M 
out  of  fear  of  a  dog  ?  ^rcowft 

a.  A  prop ;  a  support.  . 

Hope  IS  a  lo\er's  staff;  walk  hence  with  tlw» 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

The  boy  was  the  very  stciff  of  my  aec,  my 
very  pro  J  ^  ^balfears 

If  a  subject  be  a  aon,  then  ought  he  to  w  « 
staff  vimo  his  father,  wherewith  not  ^^  ^J"**' 
but  to  sustain  him.  -p^wjmw;'' 

3,  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club;  the 
handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon. 
A  club  properly  includes  the  notion  ot 
weight,  and  the  staff  oi  length. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  wh<»c  ^ 
Arc  hir'd  to  bear  their  staws^  Sbahpe^**' 

He  that  bought  the  skin  ran  greater  nsqvc 
than  t'  other  that  sold  it,  and  had  the  worse  tm 
of  Xhc  staff.  VE^traB^' 

Whh  torks  and  staves  the  felon  they  p^j^ 

4.  Any  long  pi<ce  of  wood.  ^    ,  ,.j 

He  forthwith  from  the  glittVing  '''/^iS/l,' 
TK*  imperial  ciuign,  *"y 
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To  Ml  do^  eye.  that  in  his  forehead  gUr*d 
Like  a  fuU  moon,  or  a  broad  burnishM  sWeld, 
i  Aforky  /Ar^we  dext'rjusly  applied, 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turnbcround, 
ocoapt  out  the  big  round  ^elly  from  its  orb. 

5.  Round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders, !  ascend- 
ed at  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  //a«w, 
t»r  c!2hty-nme  fathoms.  ^rw«! 

6.  An  ensign  of  an  office  ;  a  badge  of  au- 
thority. 

Methought  this  jfaf,  nainc  office-badge  in 
court, 

^fiJ*;?^*'^"  *^*"-  Shahteare. 

AH  his  officers  brake  their  j/av«;  but  at  tlieir 
Return  new  sta-ots  were  delivered  unto  them, 
r      /.  «  «  HaywarJ, 

V  litef,  Islandick.  J  A  stanza  ;  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  scries  is  concluded,  the  same 
order  begins  again. 

Cottley  found  out  that  no  kind  oi staff  h  wo- 
pw  for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyri- 
cal; yet  though  he  wrote  in  couplets,  where, 
rhyme  ts  freer  from  constraint,  he  affects  half 

'*wu       r.  '  Drydcn, 

Wiien  Crito  once  a  panej^rick  sho%v'd, 
He  beat  him  w-ith  a  staff  oi  his  own  ode.  Harie, 

STA'FFisH.ii^y.  [from  j/.2^.]  Stiff;  harsh.^ 
Obsolete. 

A  wit  m  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty, 
and  lumpish,  hut  hard,  tou^h,  and  though  some- 
what *ttf^^,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course 
*  of  Itmg  provech  always  best.  Attbaau 

Sta'* FTREE.  ft,s.    A  sort  of  evergreen 

privet. 
Stag,  n,  s.  [Of  this  word  I  find  no  de- 
rivation.] The  male  red  deer ;  the  male 
of  the  hind. 

To  the  place  a  poor  sequester*d  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'cn  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shalspeare. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  hii  branching  head.  MUto/i, 

Th'  inhabitants  of  seasUnd  skies  shall  change; 
And  E&h  on  shore,  and^tf^*  in  air,  shall  range. 

Df^dtm, 
The  staj^ 
Hears  his  own  feet,  and  tlimks  they  sound  like 

more, 
And  fears  hb  hind  legs  will  o*eruke  his  fore. 

^TAGE.  ».  /.  [estagCf  Fr.] 
I.  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any 
show  is  exhibited ;  a  raised  floor  of  tem- 
porary U8C. 
a.  The  theatre  ;  the  place  of  scenick  en-  , 
tertaintnents. 

-  And  much  good  do  \  you  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men: 
Can  feed  on  ort ;  and,  safe  in  yoMX  stagt  clothes, 
iwe  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 
The  stagers  and  the  j/of*  wrightstoo.  B,yons9t$, 

Those  two  Mytilene  brethren,  base^  born, 
CTept  out  of  a  fmall  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of 
V^  kings.  Herein  admire  the  wonderful 
cn*ngct  and  chances  of  these  worldly  things, 
now  iip,  now  down,  as  if  the  life  of  man  were 
■ot  ct  much  mort  certainty  thtn  a  stage  pby. 

.  KsiolUs* 

I  mamtam,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage^ 
tMt  |«temt  of  pity,  decently  represented,  may 
■««M  the  precepts  Vrydtm, 

yB«JLivius  Aairoakus  was  the  first //«?<>  pUiy- 
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Xn)ghts,sqt]ures,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 
'/*^«.  Pope. 

3.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  publickly 
.^   transacted  or  performed. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  com^ 
To  this  great  ttage  of  fook.  Sb^sfmft^ 

4.  {^siatioy  Lat.]  A  place  in  which  rest » 
taken  on  a  journey ;  as  much  of  a  joUTw 
ncy  as  is  performed  without  tntermis* 
sion. 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  it  was  yon  prd* 
niised  to  set  out,  or  begin  your  first  stage:  ani 
beseech  you  to  go  before  me  as  my  guide. 

Hammond 

Our  next  sfagi  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of 
iheTiber.  AJdUtm.      . 

From  thence  compell'd  by  craft  and  age. 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage.         Prhf<^ 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  journey  througK 
the  several  stages  of  this  life  should  be  all  smooth 
and  even.  Atierhurj^ 

'  By  opening  a  passage  from  Muscovy  to  China, 
and  marking  the  several  stagee^  it  was  a  joumev 
of  so  many  days.  Bakers 

Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  raid  stm^e  we  tread. 
Few  know  so  many  friends  alive  as  (fead.  Tttt^ 

5.  A  sinjgle  step  of  jjradual  process. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many^ 
but  chiefly  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war,  the 
weapons,  and  the  manner  of  wie  conduct.  Satm^ 

Tiiis  is  by  some  called  the  first  stage  f^t  con- 
sumpuon,  but  I  had  rather  calUtan  lU  habit  pre- 
paratory to  that  distemper.  Biacimtre, 

To  prepare  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  inhabiunt  of 
that  holy  place  to  which  we  aspire,  is  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  gradual  advances 
through  several  hard  and  laborious  sSagte  of  dis* 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of 
matter,  is  by  surgeons  called  digestion.     Sbarp, 

To  Stage,  'v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T« 
exhibit  publickly.     Out  of  use. 

I  love  the  people; 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyess 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shaisjteurt^ 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemo'rally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Sbakspeart. 

Stageco'ach.  «.  j.  istage  ^i\d  eoacb,'\ 
A  coach  that  keeps  its  stages  ;  a  coach 
that  passes  and  repasses  on  certain  days 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  we  tra- 
velled in  a  stagecoach.  AJdhn. 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stagecoaches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  thro*  the  town  move  slow. 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide.  Gay* 

Sta'gbplay.  «.  /.  Ijtage  and  >/ay.] 
Theatrical  entertainmrmt. 

This  rough-ci^  unhewn  poetry  was  Instead  of 
stageplays  fox  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Sta'geplayer.h./.  Onewhopublicklf 

represents  actions  on  the  stage. 
Among  slaves  who  exercised  pcAite  arts,  non* 

sold  so  dear  as  stagepUjers  or  actors.   Arbutbrnt, 
St"  a'g  E  R .  «.  /.  [from  stage, ] 
I.  A  player. 

You,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes. 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 

The //ofrri  and  the  stage  Wrights  toob  M,J§mm, 
a.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of 

life ;  a  practitioner  ^  a  person  of  ci»* 
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I  *v«  heard  old  cuQatag  ttrngett 
^  Say,  fools  for  argument  use  waeers.     Hudthras, 
One  exptrienced  i^frr,chat  bad  baffled  twen- 
ty crap*  aod  cricks  before,  discovered  the  plot. 

L*Estrange^ 
Some  stiver*  of  the  wiser  sort 
Mide  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport : 
But  he,  who  heard  what  ev'ry  fool  couki  say, 
.  Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  tf  im  his  time 
sway.  Drydem, 

One  cries  out,  these  stager* 
Came  in  good  time  to  make  more  work  for 
wagers.  DryJem, 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated ! 
Had  you  been  cuuning  stagers^ 

You  might  yourselves  be  treated 
By  captains  and  by  majors.  Stvifi, 

Sta^geyil.  jr.  s,  A  disease  in  bones. />fV/. 

Sta'ggard.  n,  s,  [from  j/fl^.]    A  foar 

year  old  stag.  Ainstwortb* 

r»  STA'GGER.  V.  n.  Istaggeren^  Dut.] 

t*  To  reel ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 

He  began  to  appear  sick  and  giddy,  and  to 

>jiagg9r;  after  which  he  fell  down  as  dead.  BeyU* 

He  stni<ni  with  all  his  might 
•FuB  on  the  helmet  of  th*  unwary  knight: 
Beep  was  the  wound;  he  stagger* d  with  the 
blow.  Dryden, 

Them  reveiling  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
.Bygiddy  \it%A&vti6. staggering  legsbetray'd.  *Tate. 
The  imtnediacc  tbrerunners  of  an  apoplexy 
it»e  a  vertigo,  staggering^  and  loss  of  memory. 

Arhutbnat^ 

%>  To  feint ;  to  begin  to  give  way. 

The  enemy  staggers :  if  you  follow  your  blow, 
he  falls  at  your  feet ;  but  if  you  allow  him  re- 
spite^ he  wiU  recover  his  strength.  Addison. 
3.  To  hesitate ;  to  fall  into  doubt;  to  be- 
come less  confident  or  determined. 

A  man  may,  if  be  were  fearful,  j/dtfreer  in  this 
attempt.  shaksfeare. 

He  stagnrednct.  at  the  promise  of  Ood  through 
imbelicf ;  but  was  strong  m  faith.  Romans, 

Three  means  to  foitify  belief  are  experience, 
leason,  and  authority :  of  these  the  most  potent 
is  authority ;  for  beUcf  upon  reason,  or  experi- 
ence, will  stagger,  JBaeom*. 

No  hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  light  opinions  like  these  Epicures; 

For  so  their  xtdgg^Vm^tiioughtsare  comforted. 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doubt  assures. 

Davies, 

If  thou  confidemly  depend  on  the  truth  of 
this,  without  any  doubting  or  staggering^  this  will 
be  accepted  by  God.  liammond. 

But  let  it  inward  sink  and  drown  my  mind: 
Falsehood  shall  want  its  triumph :  I  begin 
To  stagger;  but  I  'U  prop  myself  within.    Dryd, 
To  Sta'gger.  v.  a, 
I.  To  make  to  stagger ;  to  make  to  reel. 

That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire. 
Thai  staggers  thus  my  person.  Hbakspeare, 

%.  To  shock ;  to  alarm  ;   to  make  less 
steady  or  confident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me. 
Bearing  a  state  of  mightv  moment  in  't.    Shake, 

Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war, 
will  find  himself  much  staggertd^  and  put  to  a 
kind  of  riddle.  HtweU 

When  a  prince  foils  in  honour  and  justice,  't  is 
enough  to  staler  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 

Zi*  Estrange, 

The  shells  being  lodged  with  the  belemnites, 
"K^nites,  and  other  like  natural  fossils,  it  was 
•nough  to  ste^er  a  speaator,  and  make  him 
iicady  to  oBtecuio  a  belief  that  these  were  so 
too.  WHdmmr^ 
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Sta^gcbhs.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.^ 
I.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy. 

His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  ftark  apoiT^ 
with  the  staggers,  Sbaktpcare* 

1.  Madness ;  i^nld  conduct ;  irregular  be* 
haviour.     Out  of  use. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers^  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  aM  ignorance.  Shakspeare* 

St  a'g NANCY,  n,  J.  [iromjiagnant,']  The 
state  of  being  without  motion  or  vcoti* 
lation. 

STA'GNANT.  adj,  iitagnans^  Lat.]  Mo- 
tionless ;  still ;  not  agitated ;  not  fiow^ 
in£ ;  not  running. 

what  does  the  flfxtd  from  putrefactioo  keep? 
Should  it  be  stagnant  in  its  ample  seat, 
The  sun  would  thro*  it  spread  destructive  best. 

Blatkmtre, 

T  was  owing  to  this  hutry  and  action  of  the 
water  that  the  sand  now  was  cast  into  biyers, 
and  not  to  a  regular  settlement,  from  a  water 
quiet  and  stagnant,  fVoodtcard, 

.  Immur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  dumber  of  the  stagnant  souL  Ireiu, 

to  STA'GNATE.  v,  n.  [stagnum,  Lat.] 
To  lie  motionless  \  to  have  no  course  or 
stream. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  hare  dl 
stagnated  at  the  surface,  and  could  never  potsi^ 
bly  have  been  refunded  forth  upon  the  earth, 
had  not  the  strata  been  thus  raised  up.  IVvtive, 
The  aliment  moving  through  the  capillary 
tubes  stagnates^  and  unites  itself  to  the  vessel 
through  which  it  flows.  ArbtUhnet, 

Where  creeping  waters  ooie. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  Tbmsms* 

Stagnant  ION.  n,  s,  [from  sta^atf] 
Stop  of  course ;  cessation  of  motion.  It 
is  often  applied  figuratively  to  moral  or 
civil  images. 

As  the  Alps  surround  Geneva  on  all  $id«» 
they  form  a  vast  bason,  where  there  would  be  s 
comtiTit  stagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the  north 
wind  scatter  them  from  time  to  time.    AdJis^n* 

To  what  great  ends  aubservient  is  the  wind! 
Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  flics. 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skies^ 
This  fi-om  stagnation  and  corruption  saves 
Th'  aerial  ocean's  cvcr-roUing  wave«.    Sladm* 

St  hi  n.  part,  adj.  [fiom  j//y.]  Sober; 
grave ;  regular ;  composed  j  not  wild  \ 
not  volatile. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  *haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.  Sltaksfeare, 

This  "Seems  to  our  weaker  view. 
Overlaid  with  bbck,//a/V wisdom's  hue.  Miit^H* 
I  should  not  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  study- 
ing much  in  the  spring,  after  three  years  that 
they  have  well  laid  then*  grounds ;  but  to  ride 
out,  with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  the 
quarters  ot  the  land.  ^  MUt^* 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  sir  Roger's  fami.yi 
because  it  consists  of  sober  aad  staid  persons. 

AdJitM** 

Sta'idness.  ft.  s,  [from  staiJ.]  So- 
briety ;  gravity  5  '  regularity  >  contra- 
riety to  wildness. 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth,  fiercely  agitatitf 
the  fluid  air,  hinders  that  serenity  and  fixed  siati' 
ness  which  is  necessary  to  so  severe  an  ini*^J* 
ness.  C/«w«^'- 

If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  ytt  a  nc»* 
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traceluliieat  of  youth  accompanin  hit  wrkiDgt, 
choogh  the  HaidMest  and  sobriety  of  age  be  want- 
inj.  Dryden, 

To  STAIN.  v.<f,  Ijjtaeniot  Welsh,  from 
js  and  taeMU^ 

Rhag  Gwyar  or  Gnawd, 
Afur  j</aefmqvJ,     Taiicjjjn f  Sin  oid  Bri- 
tigh  poet,] 
I.  To  blot ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate. 
JLen^  mo  a  looking-glass ; 
if  that  her  breath  wUl  mut  or  Uain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.  Sbakspcan. 

From  the  gash  a  stream 
His  armour  stain* d,  ere  while  to  bright.  Mlltom* 

Embrace  again,  my  sous:  be  foes  no  more, 
Nor  Uaim  your  country  with  your  children's  gore. 

Dryim, 
A.  To  die ;  to  tinge. 
3.  To  disgrace  ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  in- 
famy. 
Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faitb»  of 
purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soUM  and  stain  d. 
'  Mil  torn, 

Stain,  u,  s.  [froni^the  verb.] 
I.  Blot ;  SDot ;  discoloration. 

We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  show 
than  what  »pears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising 
and  setting  or  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up 
cf  those  different  stains  of  light  that  snew  them- 
selves to  clouds  oisi  different  situation.  jtddisM* 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  staim; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat*ry  plains.  Pojf*. 
a-  Taint  of  ^uilt  or  infamy. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains^ 
But  \oTt^  contracted  HHh  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains : 
The  reliqucs  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear. 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden, 

To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  omamenu  are  a  beauty :  are  they  only 
in  religion  a  stain?,  Jiooier. 

Our  opinion,  concerning  the  force  and  virtue 
which  such  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any 
Uemish  or  ttain  of  heresy.  Hooker, 

Then  heev'n  and  earth,  renew*d,  shall  be  made 
pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain,  Milton, 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots;  for  if  he 

liad  made  the  choice  himself,  they  whom  he  had 

rejeaed  might  have  judged  it  xstmn  upon  them 

for  waot  of  merit.  Broamt, 

3,  Cause  of  reproach  ;  shame. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and 
jti  the  Hain^  of  all  womank'md.  Sidney , 

Stacker,  n.  s,  [from  stain.'\     One  who 
ttains ;  one  who  blots ;  one  that  dies  \  a 
.dser. 

St  a'i :* L ESS.  adj,  [from  stain,'] 

1.  Free  from  blots  or  spots.    Not  in  use. 

The  rhenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  £iultless  length  and  stdinliss  hue.       Sidney, 

2.  Free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

I  cannot  love  him  ; 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  esute,  of  fresh  and  ^/ifm/^/i  youth. 

Sbahpeare, 

STAIR,  n,  J.  [p:ae5ejt,  Saxon  ;  steghe^ 
Dutch.]  Steps  by  which  we  ascend  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  the  up- 
per. Stair  was  anciently  used  for  the 
-whole  ordtr  of  steps ;  but  Jtair  now,  if 
it  be  used  at  all,  sigtiifies,  as  in  Milton^ 
only  onr  flij^hi  of  steps. 

A  good  builder  tu  a  high  tower  will  not  make 
Jut  diuir  upright,  bot  binding  almost  the  lull 
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compaisabsat,  thtt  the  tteepntsi  ht  tke  fftore. 
insensible.  Sidney, 

How  many  cowards,  whoss  hearu  arc  all  at 
.false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  china 
The  l^eards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars! 

ShoAsfisasng, 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stair* 
That  mount  the  capitpU  Sbahptare^ 

1  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above 
stairsy  of  some  forty  foot  high.  Bactn^ 

Sir  James  Tirrel  repairing  to  the  Tower  by 
nig^,  attended  by  two  servants,  stood  at  tlie 
//oirwfoot,  and  sent  these  two  viilaiiis  to  execute 
the  murder.  Bmevim 

The  stuire  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending.  Miitmm 

Satan  now  on  the  lower  staiv^ 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 
Lo«ks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world.  MUim. 

Trembling  he  springs, 
'As  terrour  had  increased  his  feet  with  wings;  ' 
Nor  staid  for  stairs^  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
His  body ;  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew.  Dryd, 

St  4' r  R  c  A  s  E .  «.  J.  [stair  and  ceue,  ]     The 

part  cf  a  fabrick  that  contains  the  stairs. 

To  make  a  complete  j/«/rfi7/f  is  a  curbus  piece. 

of  architecture.  fvotiomm 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  stairease^  where 

the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  disposition  of  the 

lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably 

contrived.  Addisoiu 

Stake.  ;/.  s,  [pcaca, Saxon ;  st€uckf  Dut. 

estacUf  Spanish.] 
I.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 
grouhd. 

The  more  I  shaked  the  efttU  which  he  had 
planted  in  the  ground  of  my  heart,  the  deeper 
still  it  sunk  into  it.  Sidsieym 

His  credit  in  the  world  might  stand  the  poor 
town  in  great  stead,  as  hitherto  their  ministers 
foreign  estimation  hath  been  the  best  state  in 
their  hedge.  Hooker* 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers; 
Instead  whereof  sharp  staJkes^  pluckM  out  of 

hedees. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  Shahpearr* 

In  -  France  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine 
grow  upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes^  aal 
the  raised  vines  in  arbours  make  but  Verjuice. 

Bacomm, 
Or  sharpen  stales^  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine.  Dry, 
1.  A  piece  of  long  rough  wood. 
Wnile  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen*d  stake  strong  Dryas  founds 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  infUqs  the  wound. 

Dryden^ 

3.  Any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  fence.. 
That  hollow  I  should  know :  what  are  you  I 

speak : 
Gome  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Mition^ 

4.  The  post  to  whidi  a  beast  is  tied  to  be 
baited. 

We  are  at  the  stake^ 
And  bay*d  about  with  many  enemies.     Sbaksf^  * 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stnke^ 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?      Sbakspeart, 

5.  Any  thing  pledged  or  wagered.  I  kno>r 
not  well  whence  it  bad  this  meaning :  I 
suppose  it  is  so  named  from  being  at 
stake,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  hazard  like: 
an  animal  baited,  and  in  hazard  from 
whioh  it  cannot  b«  withdrawn* 
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TT  it  time  short  pleasure  now  to  tike» 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake.  Cowlrf, 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
Tosave  my  la$t'raiportant*/di*, 
Vhen  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake!  Rose. 

He  ventures  httle  for  so  great  a  stake.    More. 

Th*  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore, 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  game  was  so  contrived,  that  one  particu- 

br  cast  took  up  the  whole  stake ;  and,  when  some 

others  came  up,  you  laid  down.  Arbuthnta. 

^  The  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged, 

&c  wagered.  ,    ,  .   ,* 

When  he  heard  that  the  ladv  Margaret  was 
iedarcd  for  it,  he  saw  plainly  that  his  kingddm 
must  again  be  put  to  the  itake^  and  that  he  must 
fight  for  it.  ,.  •^«*<"*- 

Arc  not  our  liberties,  our  lives. 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake^ 
For  covenant  and  the  cause's  sake  f     HuSibras, 
'    The  honour  of  the  nation  being  in  a  manner  at 
Hake  to  make  good  several  deBciencies. 

Davenant. 

Of  my  crown  thou  too  much  care  dost  take ; 
That  which  1  value  more,  my  love's  at  stake. 

Vryden. 

Hath  any  of  you  a  great  interest  at  stake  in  a 

*   distant  part  of  the  world  ?    Hath  he  ventured  a 

good  fiharc  of  his  fortune  ?  Atterbury. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life 's  at  stake.  Aditson. 
f.  The  jtakc  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands 
upon  a  small  iron  foot  on  the  work- 
b«nch,  to  remove  as  occasion  offers ;  or 
©Ise  it  hath  a  strong  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom,  let  into  some  place  of  the  work- 
bench, not  to  be  removed.  .  Its  office  is 
to  set  small  cold  work  straight  upon,  or 
to  cut  or  punch  upon  with  the  cold 
chissel  or  cold  punch.  Moxon. 

To  St  a  k  e.  t;.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To   fasten,   support,  or  defend  with 
posts  set  upright. 

Stake  and  bind  op  your  weakest  plants  and 
towers  against  the  winds,  before  they  ma  mo- 
ment proswate  a  whole  year's  labour.      Evelyn. 
a*  To  wager  \  to  hazard  5  to  put  to  ha- 
zard. . .  , 

Is  a  map  betrayed  in  his  nearest  concerns  r 
The  cause  is,  he  relied  upon  the  services  of  a 
pack  of  villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their 
own  game,  and  to  stake  him  while  they  played 
for  themselves.  .         ^        ^       -^J"'^' 

Persons,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung 
•pen,  have  chosen  rather  t»  languish  in  their 
dungeons  than  stake  their  miserable  lives  on  the 
success  of  a  revolution.  Addison. 

They  durst  not  stake  their  present  and  future 

kappincss  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations. 

*  Addison. 

1%  stak4  yon*  lamb  that  near  the  founuin 

And  from  the  br'mk  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

Pefe. 

STALACTITES,  n.  /.  [from  rcA*fu>,] 
JSpar  in  the  shape  of  an  icicle,  accidcnt- 
iilly  formed  in  the  perpendicular  fissures 
of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

St  A  L  a'ct  I  c  A  L.  adj.  Resembling  an  icicle. 

A  cave  waS  lined  with  those  staJaciitaJ  stones 

on  th«  top  and  sides.  Derbam. 

gXALAGMi'Tiis.  ».  J.  Spar  formed  mto 
tic  shape  of  drops.  Woodward. 

STAJ-E.^*.  Li/^/iff  Dutch.] 
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X.  Old ;  long  kept  5  altered  by  time.   ^ivU 

is  not  used  of  persons  otherwise  than  in 

contempt :  except  wh  n  it  is  applied  to. 

cheery  it  commonly  means  worse  forage. 

This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case : 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  eaual  rays 
Upon  two  distant.pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  wis  mild  or  stale: 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Wou'd  never  have  the  casting  voice.         Priw, 

A  stale  virgin  seu  up  a  shop  in  a  place  wher« 
she  is  not  known.  Spectstr. 

2.  Used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem ;  worn 
out  of  regard  or  notice. 

The  duke  regarded  not  the  muttering  multi- 
tude, knowing  that  rumours  grow  stale^  and  va- 
nish with  time.  Hajxvari. 

About  her  neck  a  pacquet  mail. 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  tte/e. 

Butler. 

Many  things  beget  opinion ;  so  doth  novelty: 
.  wit  itself,  ifsta/e,  b  less  taking.  Cms. 

Pompey  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  peofdc; 
but  his  pretensions  grew  sta/e^  for  want  of  a 
timely  opportunity  of  introdiiting  thera  upon 
the  stage.  ov'fi. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne*er  invent. 

Stale,  n.  j.  [from  r^aclan,  Saxon,  to 

steal.] 
I.  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place 
or  purpose. 

His  heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceivms 
us,  we  could  never  be  warned ;  but  rather  one 
bird  caught,  served  for  a  staie  to  bring  in  morft 

Sidioj. 
Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay. 
With  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  unwares; 

And  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  hrts. 

S^ttr. 
The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.         SbakspearC 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I  Ml  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again. 

Shakspeart. 
A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  univtfrsah/a/fto 
all  base  projects :  by  this  men  are  robbed  of  their 
fortunes,  and  women  of  their  honour. 

Concernment  oftbe  7oitfftt* 

It  may  be  a  vizor  for  the  hypocrite,  and  a //«/^ 

for  the  ambitious.  Decay  ofF'idj. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale^  set  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes:  he  'starae  and  mer- 
ciful ; 
Him  I  can  manage.  Dryien, 

a.  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  signify  a  pro- 
stitute. 

I  stand  difhonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dearvfriend  to  a  common  siale. 

Sbaksftart* 

3.  [from  staie^  adj.']  Urine  ;  old  urine 

4.  Old  beer ;  beer  somewhat  acidulated. 

5.  [i/^/r,  Dutch,  a  stick.]  A  handle. 
But,  seeing  th*  arrow's  stale  without,  and  thit 

the  head  did  goe 

No  further  than  it  might  be  seene^  he  cill'd  hii 

spirits  again.  Cbafmu. 

It  hath  a  \ovli  stale  or  handle,  ^kh  a  button  at 

the  end  for  one's  hand.  M^timer. 

To  Stale,  v.  a*  {from  the  adjective.] 
To  wear  out ;  to  make  old.  Not  in  uic. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  side 
Her  infinite  variec|r*  Sbahptere* 
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Were  T-a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  ttaU  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  crery  new  protestor.  SbaHsptare* 

A  iMiren-spirttcd  fellow,  on»  that  feedi 
On  aUect  osxm  and  imitations^ 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stai  d  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  £ishk)n.  Sbahpeare, 

TVSrALE.  V.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
make  water. 

Haring  tied  his  beast  t'  a  pale. 
And  taken  time  for  both  to  stale,        Hudihras* 
Sta'jlel  Y.  ad'v.  [from  itale^  Of  old  \  of 
long  time. 

All  your  promis'd  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with. 

Ben  ytmstm, 
Sta^leness.  If.  i.  [from  jtaUJ]  Oldness ; 
•tate  of  Ixring  long  kept ;  state  of  being 
oormpted  by  time. 

The  beer  and  wine,  as  well  within  water  as 

above, have  not  been  palled;  but  somewhat  better 

than  Bottles  of  the  same  drinks  and  staUmesst 

kept  va  a  cellar.  Baeit, 

rrovided  ovr  landlord's  principles  were  so&nd» 

we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  iiaiaUse  of  his 

provisions.  Addisom* 

To  STALK.  V.  n.  [rrealcan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  walk  writh  high  and  superb  steps. 

It  is  used   commonly  lA  a  sense  of  cUs- 

fike. 

His  monstrous  eoemjr 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalkuig  in  his  nght. 

Spenser, 
Shall  your  city  caU  us  lord, 
la  that  bdudf  by  which  we  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  raee. 
And  stalk  in  uood  to  our  possession  r     Sbahp* 

Unfold  th*  eternal  door : 
Tod  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  jAw^ 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the 
post.  Dryden* 

With  manly  mien  he  stalk* diSxm%  the  ground; 
Kor  wonted  voice  bely'd  nor  vaunting  sound. 

Drydeis. 
Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  £(a:ds  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  ^niddle  side.         Ade&fm. 
Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  Bying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd ; 
flaunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days. 
Staled  through  my  gardens,  and  pursiied  my 

ways. 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
roaxe.  Priar^ 

Scornful  turning  from  the  shore 
My  haughty  step,  1  sta/A*dxhe  valley  o'tr.  Pope, 
1.  It  is  often  used  with  some  insinuation 
of  contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Bertran 
Stalks  dose  behind  her,  like  a  witch**  fiend 
Pressing  to  be  employ *d.  Drjden, 

They  pass  their  preckms  hours  in  plays  and 
sports. 
Till  death  behind  came  stalking  on  unseen. 

Vrydem. 
Tts  not  to  sta/k  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time.  Addis§n. 

3*  To  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or 
cover. 

The  lung  adced  how  frr  it  was  to  a  certain 
town :  they  said  ux  miles.  Half  an  hour  after 
he  asked  again :  one  said  six  miler  and  a  half. 
The  king  alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  cre^t 
under  the  sbmilder  of  his  led  horse :  and  when 
aome  asked  his  majesty  what  he  meant,  I  must 
stalky  said  he  ;  for  yoodg:  (own  is  shy,  and  flies 
■>•.  Jhi9a» 

VOL.  TV. 
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Stalk.  If.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  High,  proud,  wide,  and  stately  step. 
BeKind  it  forth  there  leaU 
An  uglv  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day ; 
The  wnich  with  moustrous  stalk  behind  him. 

stcpt. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept, 

S/>eftur» 

Great  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty 

stalht 

Unfettered  in  raajestick  numbers  vs-zlks.  AddJso/h 

a.  [j/^-Zr,  Dutch.]    The  stem  on  which 

flowers  or  fruits  grow. 

A  stock-gillyflower,  gently  tied  on  a  stick,  put 
into  a  steep  glass  full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  th« 
quicksilver  cover  it :  after  five  days  you  will  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less 
flexible  than  it  was.  £ae§fim 

Small  store  will  serve,  where  store. 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  sta/k. 

That  amber  attracts  not  hmK  is  whoi!y  re- 
pugnant unto  uuth ;  for  if  the  leaves  thereof    '* 
or  dried  sta/h,  be  stripped  unto  small  strawy 
they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  $nd  other  elect- 
licks,  no  otherways  than  those  of  wheat  and  ryt. 

£rovui0 

Roses  unhid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flowV, 
Flew  from  their  staJis  to  strew  thy  nuptial  bow'n 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill.  ^ 

Viewed  with  a  gkss,  they  appear  made.i» 
of  litde  bladders,  Uke  those  in  the  plume  or 
stalk  of  a  quill.  Grewm 

Sta'lkinchorse.  ft,  i.  [jtalking  and 
Jborie,'}  A  horse  either  real  or  fictitious, 
by  which  a  fowler  shelters  himself  from 
the  sight  of  the  game  ;  a  mask ;  a  pre- 
tence. 

Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  for  facdoa 
but  for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good 
of  the  state  the  stalkinghorse  of  his  private  ends. 

HahniAlU 
Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  staliinvborset  under 
an  attectation  of  simpUcity  and  reugion. 

L*£strange0 

Sta'lky.  aJj.  [from  stalk.}  Hard  like  z 
stalk. 

It  grows  upon  a  round  stalky  and  at  the  top 
bears  a  great  stalky  head.  Mortimer. 

STALL,  n,  j.  [ptcal,  Saxon }  j/n/,  Dutch  $ 

jtal/a,  Italian.] 
I.  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  a  horse 
is  kept  in  the  stable. 
A  herd  of  oxen  then  he  carv'd,  with  highrais'd 
heads,  forg'd  all 
Of  gold  and  tin,  for  colour  mixt,  and  bellowing 

from  their  stall, 
Rusht  to  their  pastures.  ChapmoHm 

Duncan's  horses. 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung* 

out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience.  Shahpeare* 

Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses. 

1  Kiups, 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  be' could  find; 
At  bst  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 

Dryden, 

a.  A  bench  or  form  where  any  thing  is  set 
to  sale. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother*d  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'4  ^ 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreein- 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Sh.tlspeare. 

They  art  iutuxc*s  coarser  wares  that  lie  on 
V 
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the  /!«//» exposed  to  the  transient  ^ew  of  every 
common  eye.  GlanviUe, 

Best  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall. 

King, 

How  pedlars  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairinss  of  the  country  maid.  Gay, 

Harley,  the  natwn's  great  support, 
Hetumlng  home  one  ^ay  from  court, 
Observ*d  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stall.  Swifi* 

3' ^[j  tally  Swedish;  jtal,  Armorick.]  A 
tmall  house  or  shed  in  Which  certain 
trades  are  practised. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall; 

And  in  another  comer  wide  were  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romans  falL  Spenstr» 
4.  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the 
choir. 

The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 

limited,  and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto 

.    fuch  canon  a  staU  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the 

chapter.  -^y^jF'* 

The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  mere  humihty, 
Ittve  called  their  thrones  >ay  the  names  cS stalls, 

Warburtomm 

To  Stall,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 
For  sucn  encheason,  if  you  eo  nie,. 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  wiU  espy ; 
The  fat  ox,  tnat  won't  ligg  in  the  stall. 
Is  now  fkst  stalled  10  his  crumenal.         Sfeniif, 
For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  nome ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  sties  me  here  at 
,   home  unkept :  fQr  call  you  that  keeping,  fpt  a 
f  entleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  firom  the 
stallimpci an  ox ?  Sbaksftart, 

Nisus  the  forest  pass'd. 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so  call'd. 
Where  kingXatinus  then  his  oxen  stall* d,Dryd, 
ft.  [for  install.']  To  invest. 

liOUK  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's 
loss; 
And  see  another  as  I  sec  thee  now, 
Bcck'd  in  thy  rights  as  thou  art  stalVd  in  mine. 

Sbatspeare. 

To  Stall,  •r.  n, 

t-  To  inhabit;  to  dwell. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world.  Sbat. 

«.  To  kennel. 

Sta^llagb.  ft,  i.  [from  stalL] 

1.  Rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

ft.  [In  old  books.]  Lavstall  \  dung  ;  com- 
post. 

Sta^llfbd.  adj,  [stall  and/^i.]  Fed  not 
with  grass,  but  dry  feed. 

Every  one  must  evetv  day  sustaine 
The  load  ^  one  beast,  the  most  fat  and  best 
Of  all  the  stall/ed,  to  the  woer's  feast.  Chapman, 
Stallftd  oxen,  and  crammed  fowls,  are  often 
diseased  in  their  livers.  jtrbulb/ipt, 

]|ta'llion.  ft,  i.  [ysM^wptt  an  old 
Welsh  word :  the  one  is  derived  from 
the  other;  but  which  from  which  I 
cannot  cerlainly  tell.  IVotloft,  Estalliorif 
French  ;    Stallone^   Italian  ;   staWengst^ 

•  Dutch.  Jutiiuj  thinks  it  derivi*d  from 
fZxlsMf  to  leap.]  A  horse  kept  for 
mares. 

The  present  defects  are  breeding  without 
choice  ^staUioas  in  shape  or  siae.  Templt. 

if  $ee(  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 

*  Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  ost, 
Vo  favour  for  the  ttalUcm  we  retain. 

And  no  respect  iot^^t  degenerate  itfaiA,  Dr^ih 
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Sta'llworn.  aJj\stalUti^w^rn^^M^ 
kept  in  the  sUble.    But  it  is  probal^ 
a  mistake  for  stalivorth.  [rtapcljicjiV, 
Saxon,  stout.] 
His  stallvnrn  steed  the  champtoo  stout  be- 
strode. Sbaksfmt. 
STAMINA,  If.  s.  [Latin.] 
I.  The  first  principles  of  any  thing. 
%,  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 

3.  [In  botany.]  Those  little  fine  threads 
or  capillaments  which  grow  up  within 
the  flowers  of  plants,  encompassing 
round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  apicer 
grow  at  their  extremities. 

4.  A  slight  sort  of  stuff. 
Stami'neous.  adj.  [stafmneuSflA^Xi.l 
I.  Consisting  of  threads.  ^        ^^ 
a.  Staffiineous  flowers  arc  so  far  imperfect 

as  to  want  those  coloured  leaves  which 
are  called  petala,  and  consist  only  of  the 
styhis  and  the  stamina;  and  suchplanU 
as  do  bear  these  starrtineotu  flowen  to 
makes  to  constitute  a  large  genos  ot 
plants. 
Sta'mmbl.  «.  J.  A  species  of  red  cokmr. 
Reedhood,  the  first  that  dock  appear 
In  stammil :  scarlet  u  too  dear.       Bm  Jtem* 
To  STA'MMER.  v.  fi.  [rtamep,  aitam- 
mercr,  Saxon  ;  staftieiettf  stameren^  to 
.    stammer,  Dutch. ]    To  speak  with  un- 
natural hesiUtion  ;  to  utter  words  with 
difficulty. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  mpelf  to  tdl 
I  50  about :  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  statmm^riagy  or  else  doteA 

dumb: 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come  r 

I  would  thou  couldst  /tearaprrythit  diou  ini|M 
pour  out  of  thv  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  cf  s 
narrow-mouthM  botde,  either  too  much  at  once, 
or  none  at  all.  Sbaksfwu 

She  staasmers ;  oh  what  grace  in  lis^  Jja^ 
If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sin-e  she  *s  wise.  DrjL 

Lagean  juice,  ^, 

Which  stammering  tongues  and  itaggriDgftet 

produce.  JkjkU' 

Cornelius  hoped  ke  would  come  to  ''••JJ' 

like  Demosthenes.  Arkthnil- 

Vour  hearers  would  rather  you  ^ouM  Wjtfi 

correct,  than  perpetually  stammeris^^  ^'^^Zi! 

one  of  th{  worst  solecisms  in  rhetonck.  Smgt, 

St  a'm  M  fc  R  K  K ,  w.  J.  [from  stafntmr.l  One 

who  speaks  with  hesitation. 

A  stammerer  cannot  with  moderitioo  hflpt 

for  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  f  peasant  to  ^^^^ 

learned  as  Origen.  *^Tf' 

To    STiCMP.   V,  a,    [statnpoh  Dutcfi? 

stamper^  Danish.] 
I.  To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot  haslflf 
downwand. 

If  Arcite  thus  depknre 
H'ls  suflTrings,  Palemon  yet  suiicrs  more : 
He  frets,  he  fiimes,  he  stares,  he  Mmps  tat 

ground ; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  c'iamouf  rings  •'JJ^^ 

».  To  pound  ;  to  beat  as  in  a  mortar.   ^ 

I  took  the  calf  you  had  made,  burnt  it  wnfc 

fire,  and  stamped  and  ground  it  very  small -Off*' 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  of  cow* 

auintida,  have  been  put  into  a  great  scourms  of 
le  vapour  only.  -^'*** 

3.  leitampir^  Fr.  stttmparc^  li9\.€stamp*h 
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l^bb.]   To  impress  with  some  mark 
or  figure. 

Height  tjfpbce  U  intended  only  to  stamd  the 

endovnnents  of  a  private  condition  with  lustre 

and  avthoritr.  Sotah. 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Otilhy  the  great ; 

There*  ttamfd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines 

complete.  /^#/r. 

4*  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  vou  have  made 
Tour  holy  hat  be  stampt  on  tne  king's  cuin. 

These  prodigious  conceits  in  nature  spring  out 
4if  framing  abstracted  conceptions,  instead  of 
those  euy  and  primary  notions  which  nature 
stamps  in  all  men  of  common  sense.  -^'I'^y  • ' 
Toere  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of 
Cod  to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobe- 
.  dience.  South. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  but 
from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hath  this 
notion  of  a  deity  bom  with  it,  and  stamped  xufoa 
h ;  or  is  of  such  a  frame,  that  in  tlie  free  use  of 
'  it^  it  will  find  out  God.  Tilloisom. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himself;  though  he  has  statnpt  no  original  cha- 
racters on  our  minds,  wherem  we  may  read  his 
beii^;  yet  having  furnished  us  with  those  facul- 
ties our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not 
left  himself  without  witness.  Lotki, 

'     What  titles  had  they  had,  if  nature  had  not 
Strove  hard  to  thrust  the  worst  deserving  first, 
-  And  stamped  the  noble  mark  of  eldership     . 
Upon  their  baser  metal  \  Rmve. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be 
to  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
if  he  had  hat  a  power  of  stamping  his  best  senti- 
mentt  upon  his  memory  in  indefible  characters! 

IVatts. 
5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark. 

If  two  pennyweignt  of  silver,  marked  with  a 
certain  imprenion,'  shall  here  in  England  be 
equivalent  to  three  pennyweight  marked  with 
mother  impression,  they  will  not  fail  to  stamp 
piecet  of  that  fashion,  and  quickly  cairy  away 
your  ttlver.  Lctke, 

4.  To  mint ;  to  fr)rm  ;  to  coin. 
We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  1  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stampt,  SSaJbptare, 

7p  Stamp.  If.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  sud- 
denly downward. 

What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  nmofMng  fool,  to  brag,  to  stamp  and  swear, 
Upoo  my  party !  Thou  cold-blood«rd  slave, 
MK  thoo  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  f 

Sbakspsare, 

The  men  shall  howl  at  the  noise  of  the  stamps 

virjoi  the  hoofr  of  his  strong  horses.   Jeremiah. 

jThere  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins 

and  vatilts,  that,  if  you  stasmp  but  a  little  louder 

thui  onfinary,  you  near  the  sound  repeated. 

Addisosi, 

He  cannot  bear  th'  astonishing  delight. 

But  ataurts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and 

diek  DeHMts. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even, 

and  stampisig  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hoUow, 

Svfift. 

*Y  AMP.  0.  /.  [eitampe^  Fr.  stampa^  Ital.] 
•  Any  instrument  by  which  a  distinct  and 
lasting  impression  is  made. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with' colours  faint 
J%.nd  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
>isiJ  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy : 

~  H  a  i$9mp%  and  prints  the  bi»y.      Walitr. 
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*T  is  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay.  Brydem, 
a.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing ;  impression. 

But  to  the  cure  refined  ore  ^ 

The  stasisp  of  kings  imparts  no  more 
Worth,  than  the  metal  held  before.        Carew, 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  aiiH  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamps  makes  basest  metals  pa^: 
*T  were  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 
To  build  a  phyhousc,  while  you  throw  dowii 

4       plays.  Drydoim 

Ideas  are  imjtrinted  on  the  memory;  soine  by 
an  object  affectmg  the  senses  only ;  others,  that 
have  more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have 
yet  been  little  taken  notice  cX\  the  mind,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  Attp 
into  itself.  Ltske* 

34  A  thinir  m.irked  or  stamped. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Sbaksfeare, 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal ;  al 
picture  made  by  impression  ;  a  cut ;  a 
plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps 
of  the  several  edinces,  which  are  most  fauious 
for  their  beauty  and  magnificence.         Addison* 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  cus- 
toms to  the  government. 

Indeed  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp  ; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  tire, 
He  now  intended  to  retire.  5tc^. 

6.  A  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad^ 
fixed  upon  any  thine. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such 
a  peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  tnat  they  seem 
formed  into  a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the 
finding  out  new  experiments  in  vice.         South, 

Where  reason  or  scripture  is  expressed  for 
any  opinion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own 
persuasions  whicl^  can  give  it  that  stamp.  Ltcke, 

7.  Authority;  currency;  value  derived 
from  any  suflrage  or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded 
upon  us,  that  an  adamant  suspends  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  loadstone.  Brtnvn^ 
The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or 
virtue  by  the  morality  or  immorality,  so  much  • 
as  by  the  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of 
figure.                                               VEstrangi^ 
S.  Make ;  cast ;  form. 
If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  a^e  were  not  thought  flatt'ry. 
Such  attribution  should  this  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  gckso  general  current  through  the  world. 

Sbaispeare. 

When  one  man  of  an  exemplary  improbity 

charges  another  of  the  same  stamp  \n  a  court  of 

justice^  he  Ues  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong 

suspicion.  VEstran^e. 

Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him 

a  matter  of  fact,  he  givos  him  the  lye  in  everv 

look  ;  but  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell 

,    him  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly 

at  Penh,  he  hugs  himself  at  the  good  news. 

Addison, 
A  kine  of  heav*n's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar 
make; 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take.       Harte. 
Sta-'mper.  n.  i.  [from  stamp.^    An  in-  " 
strument  of  poundine. 

From  the  stampinc-mill  it  passeth  throuehthe 
craxing-mill ;  but  of  late  times  they  mostly  use 
mil  stampers.  Careis, 

^  U2 
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StjLSf  among  our  forefathent  was  the 
termination  of  the  superlative  degree : 
so  AtbeUtan^  most  noble ;  Betstarif  the 
best;  Lfof starts  the  dearest;  Wistaria 
the  wisest ;  DuftUaitf  the  highest. 

Cibs^rCs  Camden, 
To  STANCH.  V.  a.  [estancber^  French ; 
stngnare,  Italian.]  To  stop  blood ;  to 
binder  from  running. 

Iron  or  a  stone,  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  jtaitA 
the  bieediog-of  the  nose.  Bacm, 

Of  veins  of  earth  medicinal  are  terra  lemnia, 
terra  sieiUata,  communis,  and  bolus  armenus ; 
whereof  terra  lemnia  isthe  chief:  the  virtues  of 
them  are  for  curing  of  wounds,  ittuicbimg  of 
blood,  and  stopping:  effluxes  and  rheums.  Ifacm, 
Leeches,  inwaraly  taken,  fasten  upon  the 
veins,  and  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood,  which 
cannot  be  easily  stanched,  JSfow/t, 

He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  assay'd 
To  itatub  the  blood  by  breadung  of  the  vein. 

Drjdtm^  • 
To  Stanch,  v.  «.  To  stop. 

A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment, 

and  immediately  her  issue  stancbed,  Luke, 

Stanch,  adj,  [This  seems  to  come  from 

the  verb.] 
I.  Sound ;  such  as  will  not  run  out. 

What  we  endeavoured  in  vain  may  be  per- 
formed by  some  virtuoso,  that  shall  have  stancber 
vessels,  and  more  sunnv  days.  BtyU. 

t.    Firm;   sound  or   principle;  trusty; 
hearty ;  determined. 
The  standing  absurdity,' without  the  belief  of 
,  which  no  man  Is  reckoned  a  stantb  churchman, 
is,  that  therd  is  a  calf  *s-head  club.        AdMtom, 

In  pohtidts,  I  hear,  you  *re  itamcb^ 
t)irectly  bent  against  the  French.  PnV. 

They  mean  to  convince,  not  the  grovelling 
herd,  or  giddy  populace,  but  the  grave  ana 
stanch  men,  men  of  sobriety  and  firmness. 

,     JV^terlamd, 
Each  staunch  ^lemick  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope* 

3.  In  this  sense  is  used  a  jtancb  hoimd.  A 
dog  that  follows  the  scent  without  er- 
rour  or  remissness. 

4.  Strong ;  not  to  be  broken. 

•      If  I  knew 
What  hoop  would  hold  us  stanch  from  edge  to 

edge 

O'  th*  world,  I  would  pursue  it.        Shahpeare, 

You  will  lose  their  love :  this  is  to  be  kept 

etaitch^  and  carefully  watched.  LocJte, 

Sta'nchbr.  ft.  s.  {^hom jtancb.'i  One  that 

stops  Mood. 
Sta'nchion.  n.  ^  [cjtattgon,  French.]  A 

prop ;  a  support. 
Sta'nchless.  adj.  [from  Jtanck.']   Not 
to  be  stopped. 

There  grows. 
In  my  moit  ill-compos'd  afTection,  such 
A  stasuhUsf  avarice,  that,  were  I  kin^, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands* 

Sbaksfear0, 

She  unto  Scythia  sent,  for  hunger  him  to 

gnaw. 

And  thrust  her  down  his  throat,  into  his  staunch' 

Use  maw.  Drayt^t^ 

To  STAND.  V.  If.  preterit  I  jtood^  I  have 

stood,  [reanban,  Gothick  and  Saxon ; 

jtatHf  Dutch;   //«/y,   Italian}   «mr, 

Spanish ;  uarcf  Latin.] 
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X.  To  be  upon  the  fiet ;  not  to  8it»  kneel, 
or  lie  down. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
tlone  stamdini^  the  people  stiU  kneeling. 
\  Common  Prayer* 

a.  To  be  not  demolished  or  orerthrown. 
What  win  they  .then  f  what  but  unbuild 
A  living  temple,  built  by  £uth  to  stand  f  MiH, 

3.  To  be  placed  as  an  edifice. 

This  poet*s  tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
Naples,which  looks  towards  Vesuvio.  JUAm, 

4.  To  remain  erect ;  not  to  fall. 

To //«W  or  All, 
Free  in  diy  own  arbitrement  it  lies,      ifditth 
Chanot  and  charioteer  lay  oveitum'd, 
'  And  fiery  ibaming  steeds :  what  stood,  recoil'd 
Overwearied  through  the  faint  Satanick  host, 
Defensive  scarce ;  or,  with  pale  fear  sunris'd, 
Fled  ignominious.  Jtfiillw. 

5.  To  become  erect. 

Mute,  and  amazM,  my  hair  with  horror  sNd; 
Fear  durunk  my  senses,  and  congeal'd  myUood. 

Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  posMi*d 
Her  trembling  limos.    ,  Drj^ 

6.  To  stop  ;  to  halt ;  not  to  go  forward. 

The  leaders,  having    charge  from  you  19 
standf 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  mak. 

ShgisfmL 
Sun  in  Gideon  standi 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajakm.  ilfiAic 

Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee«<«i^ 
And  tell  thy  name.  Jhjic** 

7.  To  be  at  a  stationary  pointf  without 
pro^ss  or  regression. 

Tms  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  stiU  of  em- 
pire, when  all  other  sutet  of  Christendom  tUoi 
at  a  stay.  Bom. 

Inunenae  the  pow'r,  immense  were  the  dr 
mand; 
Siy,  at  what  part  of  nature  wiU  they  sitnif 

I.  To  be  in  a  state  of  finnness»  not  vacil- 
lation. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  vitr  stood  Ma. 

My  mind  on  iu  own  centre  stands  uomov'd^ 
And  suUe  as  the  fsbrick  of  the  work!, 
Propt  on  itself.  Dryi^ 

9.  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or. 
defence.  ^ 

Seeing  how  k>thly  oppoote  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  ourpoae,  in  fell  motioB 
With  his  prenored  sword  he  charges  bone. 
My  unprovided  body.  Shaiifitrt^ 

From  enemies  heav'n  keep  your  majtitjr ; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  mav  tfaejr  w- 

10.  To  be  in  a  sUte  of  hostility ;  toW 
the  ground. 

If  he  would  presently  yieM,  Barbarons  pro* 
mised  to  let  him  go  free ;  but  if  he  should  sism 
upon  his  defence,  he  threatened  to  mskt  hi* 
repent  his  foolish  hardiness.  KmH^ 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  ffttber  tbeffi* 
•ehres  together,  and  stand  {or  their  life.  i^» 

We  are  often  constrained  to^oWalooe  tpm 
the  strength  of  opinion.  Broai^ 

It  was  by  the  sword  they  should  die,  iftbtf 
stood  upon  defence ;  and  by  the  halter,  if  tbrf 
should  yield.  ffstyv^ 

11.  Not  to  yield ;  not  to  fly ;  not  to  gi»« 
way. 

Who  before  him  stood  to  to  h  ?  for  the  Lo»| 
kou|ht  ]us  tnsmifs  unto  bin,/ 
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Pw  OB  the  «^iole  arnioiir  of  God,  that  to 

may  be  able  to  /l«W  against  the  wiles  of  tne 

•  tlenL  EfbesioMu 

Their  liret  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety, 
whether  they  itfMi/ to  it  or  rah  away«      Btm. 
la.  To  stay ;  not  to  fly. 

Then  the  li^tning-loving  Deity  cast 
A  fbiUe  flight  on  my  soldiers :  nor  it—dfuX 
One  man  of  alL  Chafwtam. 

At  the  soldierly  word  sUmi^  the  flyers  halted 
m  fictle.  CiareudoM, 

Ij.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or 
order* 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  msality  of 
relanng,  warm  water  stiutds  first.  Arkmtbmti, 
The^ogy  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were 
k  studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred 
durity  which  it  teaches:  let  thistherefore  stamd 
always  chie£  JVatts. 

S4.  To  remain  in  the  present  state. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  oflend,  I  will  eat  no 
iksh  while  the  world  stoMtlttb,        1  Coritabians: 

That  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain ; 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest !  Drydtm, 

X5-  [jSitar^  Spanish.]  To  be  in  any  par- 
ticular state ;  to  be,  emphatically  ex- 
pressed. 

The  sea, 
Aw*d  by  the  rod  (tf  Moses  so  to  stand 
DividecL  MUtw, 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow  : 
I  «<aWresign'd,  and  am  prepared  to  go.  Dryden, 

He  struck  the  snakes,  ana  st9*d  again 
Hew  sex*d,  and  straight  recover'd  into  man. 

Addison, 

They  expect  to  be  favoured,  who  stand  not, 

possessed  ot  any  one  of  those  qualifications  that 

belonged  to  him.  Atterhury* 

Some  middle  prices  shew  us  in  what  pro- 

^  porticm  the  value  of  their  lands  stood,  in  regard 

to  those  of  our  own  country.     ^         Arhnttnot, 

God,  who  sees  all  thin^  mtuitively,  does  not 

want  these  helps:  he  neither  stasuls  in  need  of 

logidi,  nor  oses  it.  Saksr, 

Pernans  and  Greeks  like  tnms  of  nature 

found. 

And  the  world's  victor  /Im^  subdued  by  sound. 

Pope. 
li^m'ow  capacities,  imagining  the  great  capa- 
Ue  of  being  disconcerted  by  little  occasions, 
frame  their  malignant  fables  accordingly,  and 
stastd  deteaed  by  it,  as  by  an  evident  mailc  of 
ignorance.  Popt, 

x6.  Not  to  become  void ;  to  remain  in 
force. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  judges,  whose 
sentence  in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained 
flbould  standi  oftentimes  would  be  deceived. 

Hotlter. 
A  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
Tliat  no  conmtions  of  our  peace  can  stand, 

Sbaispeare, 
1  will  pumsh  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  my 
words  shall  surely  //«»</ against  you  for  eviL^rr. 
My  mercy  will  I  keen  for  him,  and  my  cove* 
nam  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  Psalms. 

J 7.  To  consist;  to  have  its  being  or  es- 
sence. ^  - 

That  fiotild  not  make  him,  that  did  the  service, 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  which 
stood  ocdy  in  meau  and  drinks.  Hebrews. 

s8.  To  be  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  con- 
tract. 
The  hirelings  stand  at  a  certain  wages.  Canw. 
^.  To  have  a  place. 
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Uii  stand 
Within  the  eye  of  hooout,  be  assur'd 
My  purse,  my  peAon,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions.    Sbakspeart. 
My  very  enemy's  dog, 
.  Though  he  had  hit  me,  should  have  ifeoJthac 
night 
Annnstmyfire.    ^  Sbakshtart. 

This  excellent  man,  who  sieod  not  on  the  ad-  - 
vantage-ground  before,  provoked  men  of  jiU 
qualities.  C/arendon. 

Chariots  wing'd 
From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  <^  did 
Myriads.  MUton. 

%o.  To  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present. 
Ojpprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken 

senses. 
Which  stand  in  hard  cure.  Sbahpearu 

So  it  stands  ;  and  this  I  fear  at  last, 
.  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck.    - 

Sbaktpeart* 

All  which  grace 

I  now  will  amplify,  and  tellwhat  case 

Thy  household  stands  in.  Cbapmam, 

Our  company  assembled,  I  sakl.  My  dear 

friends,  let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  stsnd* 

etb  with  us.  Bacon. 

Gardiner  was  made  king's  solicitor,  and  the 

patent,  formerly  granted  to  Saint- John,  stood xs* 

voked.  X  Clarendon. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears  ? 

Milton, 

As  thuigs  now  stand  with  us,  xre  have  no 

power  to  do  eood  after  that  illustrious  manner 

our  Saviour  did.     *  Calamj^ 

II.  To  be  in  a  permanent  state. 

The  broil  doubtful  long  stood^ 

As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cUng  together. 

And  choke  their  art.  %babsptart* 

I  m  thy  persevermg  shall  rejoice. 
And  a^  the  blest  stand  fast.  MUtoti. 

aa.  To  be  with  regard  to  condition  or  for- 
tune. 

1  stand  in  need  of  one  whose  elories  may 
Redeem  my  crimes,  ally  me  to  hiis  fame.  Vryd^ 
43.  To  have  any  particular  respect. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  l^s  sharp  sword 
out, 
.Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the 

moon 
To  stand* %  auspicious  mistress.  Sbahfeare. 

An  utter  unsuitableness  disobedience  nas  to 
the  relation  which  man  necessarily  stands  in  to- 
wards his  Maker. .  So^m 
94.  To  be  without  action. 

A  philosopher  disputed  with  Adrian  the  em- 
peror, and  did  it  but  weakly :  one  of  hb  friends, 
.  that  stood  by,  said,  Meihinks  you  were  not  like 
yourself  last  day  in  argument  with  the  em* 
peror;  I  could  have  answered  better  myself. 
Why,  said  the  philosopher,  would  you  ha^e  me 
.   contend  with  him  that  commands  thittjMegions? 

Bacon, 

aj.  To  depend  5  to  rest ;  to  be  supported. 
This  reply  standetb  all  by  conjectures. 


The  pre^byterians  of  the  kirk,  less  forward  to 
4eclare  their  opinion  in  the  former  point,  stand 
upon  the  Utter  only.  Sandersoft. 

He  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connexion  of 
the  proofs  see  the  truth  and  tne  ground  it  st^ndt 
on.  Locket 

a6.  To  be  with  regard  tQ  state  of  mind. 

Stastd  in  awe  and  an  not :  commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.  Psalms, 

1  desire  to  be  present,  and  change  my  voic«»^ 
for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  yeu.  Galat.  mx* 
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$;.  To  suoceed ;  to  be  acquitted ;  to  be 

safe. 

Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  tUnd  ox 
fall,  would  not  be  sucn  as  are  acquaiated  ohly 
with  th^  French  and  Italian,  criticks.  Spectator, 
tjB*  To  be  with  rtspcct  to  any  particular. 
Cziar  entreats 
Not  ta  consider  in  what  case  thou  stamJ*tt, 
Further  than  he  is  Cvsar.  Sbsksptare. 

yo  heav'n  1  do  appeal, 
I  have  lov*d  mv  kinj:  and  commonweal ; 
As  for  my  wi6, 1  know  not  how  it  UatuU^Sbmk. 
ft9.  To  be  resolutely  of  a  party. 

The  cause  must  be  presumed  as  eood  on  our 
part  as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  decided  who  have 
^ood  for  the  truth,  and  who  for  error.    Hooktr. 

£hall  we  sound  him  ? 
1  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us.  Sbais, 

It  remains. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
l^t|\  thu$  iUod  for  his  country.       Sbmhptare, 

30.  To  be  in  a  place ;  to  be  representa- 
tive. 

Chilon  said  that  kinj^s  friends  and  favourites 
were  like  casting  counters,  that  sometimes  stood 
for  one,  sometimes  for  ten.  Baton, 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  whether  these  names 
^tamJiot  tlie  same  thmg,  or  really  include  one 
another.  Lotke, 

Their  language,  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in 
it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.  ZjOcJu, 

31.  To  remain ;  to  be  fixed. 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  <}uit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.  1  Cortntbiasu* 

Mow  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
MeasurM  this  transient  world,  tlic  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  f\Ti.*^,  Miiton, 

32.  To  hold  a  course  at  sei. 

Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince! 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  navy  stands^ 
To  the  same  parts  on  eanh  his  army  lands. 

Dryden, 

Full  for  the  port  xht  Ithacens'ians  standi 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land.i'o/f, 

3.V  To  have  direction  toward  any  local 
point. 

The  wand  did  not  really  *f and  to  the  metals, 
when  plactd  under  it,  or  the  metalUnc  ve'ms. 

BoyU, 
34.  To  offer  as  a  candidate. 

He  tfood  to  be  eleaed  one  of  the  proctors  for 
the  university.  Sanderson's  Life* 

Ss*  To  place  himself;  to  be  placed. 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  Ws  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gurnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  uicksy  wor<l 
Defy  the  matter.  •  Sbaksteare, 

He  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  stand  aside 
and  expect  his  answer.  KnolUs, 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,  to  shew 
you  the  Lord's  word.  Dentermct 

Sttr  d  Sy  when  he  is  going. 

36.  To  few^nate ;  not  to  flow. 
Where  Ufens  glides  abng  the  lowly  lands. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stand*.  Dryden, 

37.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  thea  stood  u  fjur 

As  aay  comer  I  have  looked  op, 

Foe  mv  affection.'  Sbakspeare, 

£acn  thinks  be  itands  £urest  for  the  great  k>t, 
and  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  gokien  number. 

Spectator^ 

He  wa$  a  gendeman  of  considerable  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  stood  £uir  foi:  the  first  vacancy  cm 
the  bench.  ^^^^* 

%i\  To  remain  satitQedf 
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Thouch  Page  be  a  secure  iiool,  and  dni  m 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  ofT 
my  opinion  so  easily.  SbaLpovt. 

39.  To  be  without  motion. 

I  '11  tell  you  who  time  tmbleswkhal, who  tine 
gallops  wtthaL^Whom  stands  it  still  withal?— 
With  Uwyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  tnen  they  pocnre 
not  how  time  moves.  Sbakspmrt, 

40.  To  make  delay. 

They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small 
progress,  if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  mutt 
stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every  argument. 

Locks. 

41.  To  insist;  to  dwell  with  many  wor^ii 
or  much  pertinacity. 

To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  ia 
particulars,  bcloogeth  to  the  first  author  of  the 
story.  2  Mauaka. 

It  is  so  plain  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stoU 
upon.  Batm. 

42.  To  be  exposed. 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  English  ?  Shakspmn* 

43.  To  persist ;  to  persevere. 

Never  stastd  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused, 
but  ask  pardon,  and  make  amends.         TtyU^. 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  be 
had  got  by  the  seizure  oftheir  fleet,  obliged  thm 
to  deliver.  GnOher, 

Hatli  the  prince  a  full  commissioo. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  *tand upoaf  Shsi^ 

44.  To  persist  in  a  claim. 

45.  To  adhere  ;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword. 
To  try  what  friends  would  do,  or  fate  afibrd. 

Damd, 

46.  To  be  consistent. 

His  fiiithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly 
ask,  the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  roiy 
stand  with  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own  em- 
lasting  good ;  unto  either  of  which  it  is  no  m- 
tuous  man'«  purpose  to  seek  any  thing  prriu- 

Some  instances  of  fortune  cannot /iWvkh 
some  others;  but  if  you  desire  this,  you  must 
lose  that.  Tay/tt. 

It  stood  with  reason  that  they  shouU  be  re- 
warded liberally  out  of  their  own  bbounu,  since 
they  received  pay.  Vamtt. 

Sprightly  youth  and  close  appUcatkn  viQ 
hardly  stand  together.  Fdtm, 

47.  To  be  put  aside  with  disregard. 
We  make  all  our  addresses  to  me  promiieSf 

hug  and  caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the 
commands  stand  by  neglected.     Decay  of  Piety. 

48.  To  Stand  by.    To  support;  to  de- 
fend ;  not  to  desert. 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  wouk!  standby  him.  if 
set  upon  by  tne  wolf.  L*istrtHit- 

If  we  meet  with  a  repulse,  we  must  throw  off 
the  fox*s  skin,  and  put  on  the  lion's:  come,  gen- 
tlemen, you  *11  stand  bv  me.  DrydtM- 

Our  goo*  works  will  attend  and  stand  hviH 
the  hour  of  death.  Caismy. 

49.  To  St  AN  D  bj.  To  be  present,  without 
being  an  actor. 

Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  beads. 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son. 
3bahpetre, 

50.  To  Stand  by.  To  repose  on;  to  rest 
in. 

The  world  is  indined  to  standby  the  Arun- 
dclian  marble.  f^*. 

Si>  7b  STANDj^r.  To  propose  one's  sew 
^  candidate. 
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*u»  thottgh/of  every  oneConXnu$  Jmczr^ 

If  Ihcy  were  icabus  that  Coridanus  had^Tc'* 
iwn  on  their  bbcrtie*  when  be  //WAr  the  coa- 

i».  r« St AKD/or.  To  maintain  :  to  pro- 
re««  to  support. 

^.  T**^  which y/W/ir  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more,  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
apUne  of  Scotbmd,  than  the  hierarchy  of  Eng- 

rre^weaU./aW/ar.  B,nJ^m. 

'^'  KJH^J'^jf'  '^°  ^««P  ^^  a  distance. 
^Umdoff,  and  let  me  take  my  fiU  of  death. 

SA-  Tc  Stand  2^.  Not  to  comply.         ' 
«f  <M^  no  more  4^ 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.    Shahp. 
S5'  To  Stan  d  off.   To  forbear  friendShip 
or  mtimacy. 

Owr  bloods  pour*d  altogether 
WouW  quite  confound  distinaion ;  yet  Hand  off 

Sudi  behaviour  fright,  away  firiendshi^  and 
maJces  Jt  stemd  of  in  dishke  and  aversion. 

.kJ?*^**  nothmg  can  be  more  honoiu^able 
ttan  an  acouaintance  with  God.  we  stand  off 
from  It,  and  will  not  be  tempted  to  embrace  it. 

56.  To  Stand  off.  To  have  relief;  toap- 
p«ur  protuberant  or  prominent. 

FKture  u  best  when  it  itandctd  off,  as  if  it 
were  ^ed ;  and  Kulpture  is  best  when  it  ap- 
peareth  so  tender  as  if  it  were  painted;  when 
u*  ",?**^  ?  softness  m  the  li^bs,  as  if  not 
*  chiMel  had  hewed  them  out  of  stone,  but  a 
pencil  bad  drawn  and  stroaked  them  in  oil. 

51*  To  St  ASH  out.    To  hold  resolution ; 
to  hold  a  poet ;  not  to  yield  a  point. 

KiM  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome;  his  spirit  is  come  in, 
rhat  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.  Sbak, 
«^.,       Pomtinius  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traiterous  terms. 
T  ^  -  Ben  Jonson. 

1-et  not  men  flatter  themselves,  that  though 
tliey  find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and 
'  1  j*^  against  an  ill  practice,  yet  that  old  age 
would  do  that  for  them,  which  they  in  their 
youth  couW  never  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for 
them^eKes.  Sontb. 

bcarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  his  company, 
and  stand  out  against  the  raiUery  dS  his  ftmUiars. 

5 J.  To  Stand  out.    Not  to  comply  ;  to 
secede.  ' 

Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Tullus*  face : 
Wiat,  art  thou  siiflT?  stand'st  outT    Sbahptah. 
If  the  ladies  wUl  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
that  die  jury  is  not  aU  agreed.  Drydon. 

59.  ro  St  A  N  D  0///.    To  be  prominent  or 
protuberant. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.       Ptainu. 
4o.  To  St^p  to.  To plv  ;  to  pcwcvere. 
^^        Pahnurus  cned  aloud, 
^^  GS*  ^  "^^^^^  from  that  gathering 

My  thoughts  presage!  ere  that  the  tempwt  roars, 
Stsuulta  your  tackles,  mates,  and  str«ch  your 

Jf .  To  Stanp  /p.  To  remain  fixed  in  a 
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He  tbat  will  pass  his  land, 
AS  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read: 
And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods,  if  he  to  it  will  stand. 

T     Ml    .     ^     .      .  Herbert* 

I  wUl /to«//*  It,  that  this  IS  hb  sense,  as  wiU 

^  "PP?"  fr<»n  ^^  <l«»i«n  of  l»i«  words.  Stiilinzfteti. 

6a.  To  Stand  to.  To  abide  by  a  contract 

or  assertion. 

As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  qf 
my  envies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality 
of  my  friends.  Dryden. 

63.  To  Stand  under.    To  undergo;  to 
sustain. 

If  you  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.  Sbahptart* 

64.  r©  Stand  1^,   To  erect  one's  self 5 
to  rise  from  sitting. 

65.  To  Stand  up.  To  arise  in  order  td 
gain  notice. 

When  the  accusers  /IW  ird,  they  brought 
none  accusation  of  such  things  u  I  supposed; 

66.  ToSTANDttyi.    To  make  a  party. 
When  we  stood  up  about  die  com,  he  himself 

stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  monster. 
rf       T'    e  ^  Sbahpeart. 

67.  /o  Stand  1//0;/.  To  concern 5  to  in- 
terest.   An  impersonal  sense. 

Does  it  not  stand mt  now  upon?  Sbakspeart 
The  king  knowing  well  that  it  /ft»«/him  ir^fln. 
by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitheno  pro- 
tracted the  time,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dis- 
patch wiUi  die  rebels.  Baton. 

It  stands  me  much  v/m 

T  enervate  diis  objection.  ffudibrae 

Does  It  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  upi 

on  what  grounds  Uiey  presume  it  to  be  a  revi- 

lauon  from  God  ?  LocJke. 

6i,  To  Stand  uj^on.    To  value;  to  take 
ptide. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  die  reputation  of 
their  understandmes,  and  oT  aU  diings  hate  to  b« 
accounted  fools  :  the  best  way  to  avoid  Uiis  im- 

^w°v'*u°^  ""«'**"*•  TuJZ. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our 
birth,  though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  an- 
cestors but  our  bodies ;  and  it  is  useful  to  ini- 
Fove  this  advantage,  to  imitate  their  good  ex- 
amples, p^ 

09.   io  bTAND  »^.    To  insist. 

A  raKaUy,  yea-forsoodi  kneve,  to  bearagei- 
tieman  m  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security. 
To  Stand.  ^.^.  Sbakspear.: 

I.  T6  endure ;  to  resist  without  flyine  or 
yielding.  j    6^^ 

None  durst //tfiw/ him  5 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew. 

Love  stood  die  siege,  and  would  not  yie^Thh 
breast.  Drjd^ 

D     -_jj  ^^  ^  ?****  bounteous  heav'n    ^^ 
BettowM  Hippohtus  on  Ph«ira*s  arms, 
5o  had  I  stood  die  shock  of  angry  ftte.      SmitL 

That  not  for  feme,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
H^ /W  the  furious  foe,  die  timid  friend. 
The  damning  cntick.  jVAeu 

1.  To  await ;  to  abide  j  to  suffer.       ^^ 
Bid  him  disband  the  legions. 
Submit  his  actions  to  die  pubfick  censure.     • 
And  //oiirf  die  judgment  cJf  a  aomanUhate. 

3.  To  keep  J  to  maintain  iwif-    ^'^^^ 
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Turning  at  lth«  length,  he  stood  his  grotmd^ 
And  miss^  his  friend.  Drydem, 

Stand.  n,s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  station;   a  place  where  one  waits 
standinjT. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit. 
Where  you  may  have  such  'vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  shall  not  pass  you.  Sbahpeare, 

In  this  covert  will  we  make  a  standi 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.       Sbaksp, 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  trite 
^own  he  alights  among' the  sportful  herds- 

,  Milton. 

The  princely  hiertrch 
In  their  bright  stand  tnere  left  his  pow'rs,  to 

seize 
possession  of  the  garden.  MUtom. 

'  The  male  bird,  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her 
.eggs,  generally  tsikes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing boujgh,  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during 
tier  sitting.  Sfedat^r. 

I  took  mv  stand  upon  an  eminence  wnich  was 
appointed  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  these  fe- 
male carriers,  to  lock  into  their  several  ladings. 

Spsctator, 
Three  persons  entered  into  a  con^iracy  to 
assassinate  Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his 
devotions  in  a  certain  temple :  in  order  to  it ' 
they  took  their  several  stands  in  the  most  con- 
venient places.  Addison, 

When  just  as  bv  her  stand  Arsaces  past, 
The  window  by  aesign  or  chance  fell  down, 
Ajid  to  his  view  eipos'd  her  blushing  beauties. 

Itovft, 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength.  S%uift, 
s.  Rank;  post;  station.    Not  nsed. 
Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
80  high  a  standi  I  mean  not  to  deKend.  Daniel, 
3.  A  Stop  ;  a  halt. 

A  race  bf  ^outhful  and  unhandled  colts 
fetching  mad  bounds,  .beHowing  and  n»ighing ; 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 

Sbahpeare, 

The  earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse. 

so  closely,  that  thev  made  a  standi  when  he 

fioriously  charged  and  routed  them.    Clarendon* 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back, 
T*  inspire  the  mortal  frame. 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 
'  Hov'ring  like  exriring  flame. 
That  mounts  ana  falls  by  turns.  Drjdew, 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
Td  draw  the  rose.  Dryden, 

4.  Stop ;  intciTuption. 

'  The  greatest  part  cf  trade  is  driven  by  young 
merchants,  upon  borrowing  St  interest ;  so  as,  u 
the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money, 
there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade. 

Bacon, 
Should  this  circulation  cease,  the  formation  of 
bodies  would  be  at  an  end,  and  nature  at  a  per- 
fect stand.  Woodward* 

5.  The  act  of  nt>po8ing. 

We  are  come  ofT 
I/ike  Romans  •  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
'  Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Sbalspeare, 

6.  Highc-'it  n  ark  ;  stationary  point ;  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  rc- 
gresFive. 

Our  sons  but  the  same  thin^  can  wish  and  do; 
Vict  \%  «t  stard,  and  at  the  iughest  flow  : 
Then,  satir-^,  spread  thy  sails ;  take  all  the  winds 
can  blow.  Dry  den. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  aie  «t  a 
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stand,  with  little  variation  of  length  or  ihoil* 
ness ;  because  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  sua 
partakes  more  of  a  right  line  than  of  a  s^raL 

The  sea,  ance  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hatli 
Continued  at  a  standi  without  connderable  Tf 
riation.  BadUy, 

7.  A  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed. 

Every  part  pf  what  we  would. 
Must  make  a  stasid  at  what  your  hi^mess  wilL 

Sbaksfearg, 
When  fam'd  Varelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouchsafe  the  growing  work  to  view : 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  standi 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand; 
And  nnbhing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 

Prm, 

8.  Difficalty  ;  perpleiity ;  embarrassment; 
hesitation. 

A  fool  may  so  Hr  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wist 
man,  as  at  first  to  put  a  body  to  a  stand  what  10 
make  of  him.  VEstrmp, 

The  well-shap'd  changeling  is  a  man^  has  a 
rational  soul,  though  it  appear  not :  this  is  pitt 
doubt.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  yoa 
begin  to  boggle :  make  the  face  yet  narrower, 
and  then  you  are  at  a  stansL  Lo^» 

9.  A  frame  or  table  on  which  yessels  are 
pi. iced. 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with  clowns ; 
Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  la  kI  s  protecton, 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  the  wise  electors. 

After  supper  a  stand  yn^  brought  in,  withi 
brass  vessel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that^kased 
might  drink ;  but  no  liquor  was  forced.  Vrjkt, 

STA'NDARD.  n,  s.  [esiendart,  Fr.] 
I.  An  ensign  in  war,  particularly  the  en- 
sign of  the  horse. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day. 

On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  dit- 

plav.  Fairfrt* 

Erect  tne  standard  lYitre  of  ancient  night, 

Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

•     Mitton* 
Behold  Camillus  loaded  home 
With  standards  well  redeem'd,  and  foreign  foes 
o'ercome.  Drjdas, 

To  their  common  standard  they  repair ; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  nelds  of  air. 

Dtyitiu 

a.  [from  stand.']    That  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authority  ;  that  which  is  the 
.  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dogmatist  gives  the  lye  to  all  disseotiag 
apprehenders,  and  proclaims  his  judgment  the 
fittest  intellectual  standard,  GUa^Hk, 

The  heavenly  motions  are  more  stated  tbaa 
the  terrestrial  models,  and  are  both  originals 
and  standards.  HMer, 

Our  measures  of  length  I  cannot  call  tUnif 
mrds ;  for  standard  measures  must  be  certain  sod 
fiyed.  HtldtT. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wronj 
to  a  fa'se  standard,  there  follows  an  envknis 
malevolence.  VEstratfto 

The  Rom  ns  made  those  thnes  the  sUmdari 
o\  their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world. 

J>ratf. 

From  these  ancient  sttmdards  I  descend  to  our 
own  historians.     ^  Fdtm 

When  I  shall  propose  iht  standard  mbtxi^ 
1  give  judgment,  any  may  easily  inform  biinsw 
of  the  quantity  and  measure  orit.    Woodward* 

The  courti  which  lued  10  be  the  sttnivi^ 
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ftepilety,  tfid  correctness  of  speech,  ever  since 
continued  the  worst  school  in  cngUind  for  that 
accomplishment.  Swift, 

First  follow  nature,  and  vour  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  stamdarJ,  which  is  still  the  same. 

Pope, 

3.  That  which  has  been  tried  by  the  pro- 
per te«t. 

The  English  ton^e,  if  refined  to  a  certain 
Mtamdard^  perhaps  mieht  be  fixed  for  ever.  Swift. 

lo  comely  rank  call  ev*ry  merit  forth ; 
hnpcint  on  ev'ry  act  its  j/a«^r^  worth.    Frier, 

4.  A  settled  rate. 

That  precise  weiight  and  fineness,  by  law  ap-* 
propriated  to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination* 
IS  called  the  tiandard-  Locke, 

The  device  of  kin^  Henry  vii.  was  )>rofound, 

in  making  farms  of  a  standard,  that  is,  main- 

'  tained  with  such  a  proportion  of  lands  as  may 

breed  a  subject  to  live  in  plenty.  Bacom, 

A  standard  might  be  mode,  under  which  no 
bone  should  be  used  for  draught :  this  would 
enlarge  the  breed  of  horses.  Tempi*. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixtv- 
tvo  shillings  is  coined  out  of  one  pound  weignt 
cfsfiver.  Arbutluft, 

5.  A  standin^^  stem  or  tree. 

A  standard  of  a  dama^  rose,  with  the  root 
on,  was  set  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of 
£iir  water,  half  a  foot^  under  the  water,  the 
standard  being  more  than  two  foot  above  it. 

Bacon, 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standards^  mural, 

•r  shrubs  which  lose  their  lea£  Evelyn, 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for 

flowers,  others  for  fruits ;  some  standards  ^  some 

against  walls.  temple, 

St  A 'n  D  A  K  o  B  E  A  R  E  R .  ». /.  [j//2if<&r</ and 

bear.l   One  who  bears  a  standard  or 

ensign. 

They  shall  be  as  when  a  ttandardtearer  faint- 
Cth.  Jsaiab, 

These  are  the  standardbearers  in  our  con- 
tending armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  w^o 
«arry  the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  knights. 

Spectator, 

Sta^NDCROF,  n,  s,  {yermicularisf  Lat.] 

.  An  herb.  A»ns<wortb, 

St  a'n  d  e  l .  ff.  j.  [from  jtanJ,"]   A  tree  of 

long  standing. 

The  Druinians  were  netdcd  to  see  the  princely 
jftandeloi  their  royd  oak  return  with  a  branch  of 
willows.  Jiorvei, 

STA'NDER.  ft,  I.  [from  stanii.'\ 

I.  One  who  stands. 

d.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

The  young  spring  was  pitifully  nipt  and  over- 
trodden  by  very  beasts;  and  ajso  the  fairest 
standers  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the 
fire.  Ascbam, 

3,  Stander  by.    One  present;  a  mTe 
spectator. 

explain  some  sutute  of  the  land  to  the  stand" 
€rs  by.  Hooker. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander  b^  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.  Sbakspeare. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
not  for  any  standers  by  to  curtail  his  oaths.  Sbak, 

The  standers  '>y  see  clearly  this  event. 
All  parties  say  they  *re  sure,  yet  all  dissent. 

Denbam, 
The  stakdert  by  suspected  her  tp  be  a  duchess. 

Addison* 

(ta'ndergrass.a./.  [satjriorii  Latin.] 

An  herb*  Jhuwortb. 
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Sta'moihc.  part.  adj.  [from'stanJ.'] 
I.  Settled  ;  establitthcd  ;  not  temponry. 

Standing  armies  have  the  place  of  subjecti^ 
and  the  eovemment  depends  upon  the  con-, 
tented  and  discontented  humours  of  the  so'dien. 

^Temple. 

LaughM  all  the  pow'rs  who  favour  tyranny. 
And  aU  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.    Drvdetu 

Money  being  looked  upon  as  the  standing 
measure  of  other  commodities,  men  consider  ft 
as  a  standing  measure ;  though,  when  it  has  va- 
ried its  quantity,  it  is  not  so.  Locke. 

Thus  doth  ne  advise  them  to  erect  amo^g 
themselves  standing  courts  by  consent. 

Kett/evforti» 

Such  a  one,  by  pretending  to  distln^uisn  him- 
self from  the  herd,  becomes  a  standing  oHect 
of  raillery.  Adi&siuu 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  aro 
a  more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  vxf 
miracle.  At:erhurm» 

Great  standing  miracle  that  heav'n  zMpi'Al 
T  is  only  thinking  gives  this  turn  of  mind. 

1.  Lasting ;  not  transitory. 

The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  t* 
a  standing  crimson.  Addisatu 

3.  Stagnant ;  not  runninpr. 
He  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  standin<r  wa« 

ten  Psalm^ 

This  made  their  flowing  ^rink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.         MiUmk 

4.  Fixed ;  not  moveable. 
There's  his  chamber. 

His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.     Sbahpeartm 

Sta'nding.  n,  J.  [from  jtand.'\ 
I.  Continuance ;  long  possession  of  an  of- 
fice, character,  or  place. 

Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  comtnand 
a  patron  oi  a  long  standing.  Drydes^ 

Although  the  ancients  tvere  of  opinion  that 
Egypt  was  formerly  sea ;  yet  this  tract  oif  Und 
is  as  old,  and  of  as  long  a  standing,  ^  any  upon 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Woodxvardm 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  ena\>led  yuu  to  bare 
continued  longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were 
of  ten  years  standings  Sxvift^ 

a.  Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 

Such  ordnance  as  he  brought  with  him,  be- 
cause it  was  fitter  for  service  in  field  than  for 
battery,  did  only  beat  down  the  battlements, 
and  such  little  standings.  KnoUes» 

His  coming  is  in  state ;  I  will  provide  you  « 
good  standing  to  see  his  entry.  BacotSn 

3.  Power  to  stand. 
I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  stand- 
ing. Psalmim 

4.  Rank ;  condition. 
Sta'ndish.  n.s,  [stanJ  and  Jub,']  A  case 

for  pen  and  ink. 

A  Grobstreet  patriot  does  not  write  to  secure, 
but  get  something:  should  the  government  bet 
overturned,  he  Im  nothing  to  lose  but  an  0I4 
stafdisb.  Addison, 

I  bequeath  to  Dean  Swift,  esquire^  my  large 
silver  standisb,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate, 
an  ink-pot,  and  a  sand-box.  Stoift, 

Stang.  ».  s.  [jr^aenj,  Saxon.]  A  perch  s 

a  meamre  ot  land. 
These  fields  were  btermingled  with  woods  of 

half  a  stangt  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to 

be  seven  feet  high.  Swifts 

Stank,  adj.  Ittanco,  Italian.]   Weak; 

worn  out 
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Diggon,  T  fttn  io  stiff  and  so  ttMi^ 
That  imneth  I  may  sund  any  more, 
And  bow  the  western  wiod  bloweth  aore* 
Beatiag  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tret.  Sfnsar. 
Stank.  The  preterit  oi stink. 

The  fith  in  the  river  died,  and  the  river  atank. 

Exodus, 

Sta'nk A RY.  !!<(;.  [fH)m  stannum^  Latin.] 
Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

A  steward  keepeth  his  court  once  every  three 
weeks:  they,  art  termed  liannary  courts,  of  the 
latin  i/a«if  MM,  and  hold  plea  of  action  of  debt  or 
treapasa  about  white  or  black  tin.  Careto. 

STA^NZA.'ff.  J.  IjtanzOf  Italian;  jtanci^t 
French.]  A  number  of  lines  regularly 
adjusted  to  each  other  ;  so  much  of  a 
poem  as  contains  every  variation  of 
measure  or  relation  of  rhyme.  Stanza 
is  originally  a  room  of  a  house*  and 
came  to  signify  a  subdivision  of  a  poem; 
a  stafif. 

So  bold  as  yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been. 
To  wear  that  gem  on  any  line ; 

Nor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  house  be  seen, 

Shall  any  ttanxa  with  it  shine.  Cowley* 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of 

verse  or  stamxa  in  every  ode.  Drjden* 

In  quatrains,  the  last  line  of  the  staniM  u  to 

he  considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first. 

Dryien, 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fiiuit. 
And  each  exalted  stanz^a  teems  with  thought. 

Pope. 
Sta'flk.  n,  J.  {jestape^  French;  itapel^ 

Dutch.] 
1.  A  settled  mart ;  an  established  empo- 
rium. 

A  itapU  of  romance  and  lies, 
False  rears,  and  real  perjuries.  TrUr, 

The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  areat, 
it  having  been  the  itmpU  of  the  Indian  trade. 

ArbuibmU. 
Tyre  Alexander  the  Great  sacked,  and  esta- 
blishing the  ttaple  at  Alexandria,  made  the 
greatest  revolution  in  trade  that  ever  was  known. 

Arbutbiut, 
1.  I  know  not  the  meaning  in  the  follow* 
ine  passage. 

Hentj  11.  named  liberty  of  coining  to  cer- 

tain  abbies,  allowing  them  one  staple,,  and  two 

puncheons,  at  a  rate.  Camdem, 

3.  The  original  material  of  a  manufecture. 

At  Lenster,  for  her  wool  whose  staple  doth 

excel, 

And  seems  to  overmatch  the  gokien  Phrygian 

fell.  Draytom. 

Sta'fle.  aJj.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  Settled ;  established  in  commerce. 
Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loora^ 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam. 
To  luin  with  worse  ware  our  staplettzdt,  Dryd. 
%•  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 
What  needy  waters  would  not  solicit  to  work 
under  such  masters,  who  will  take  off  thair 
ware  at  their  own  jrates,  and  trouble  not  them- 
fclves  to  fiamine  whether  it  be  ste^U  or  no? 

Sxvift. 
Sta^plb.  If.  /.  [j-tapul,  Saxon,  a  prop.] 
A  loop  of  iron;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in 
at  both  ends. 
I  have  seen  Hapla  of  doors  and  luuls  born. 

Feadfosm. 
The  nlver  ring  she  puU'd,  the  ^oor  re^'4 : 
The  bolt*  obedka;  to  the  silken  co|rd| 
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To  the  strong  staple  %  inmost  depth  tmibtt% 
Secur'd  the  valves.  i*^ 

STAR.  If./.  [p:eojaji3,  Saxon;. //ctw, 

Dutch.] 
I.  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appcir 
in  the  nocturnal  sky. 

When  an  astronomer  uses  the  word  «'«' » 
itt  strict  sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  the  fa 
stars;  but  in  a  large  sense  it  includes  the  planets. 

Watts* 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hbngry  beech 
iPillop  the  stars  ; 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakspeare^ 

Hither  the  Syracusan's  art  transbtes 
Heaven's  form,  the  course  of  things,  and  homiB 

fiite$5 
Th*  faidaded  spirit,  serving  die  /ftfr-deck  d  signi. 
The  livmg  work  m  constant  motions  winds. 

Hekevno, 
As  from  a  doud  his  fiilgent  head, 
And  shape  star  bright*  appeat'd.  JlCwa. 

%.  The  polesUr. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  diere  »  «» 
more  sailing  by  the  star,  Sbahpeare. 

3.  Configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed 
to  influence  fortune. 

From  forth  the  fatal  k>ins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  i<ar-crost  lovers  talte  their  life.  54**. 

We  are  apt  to  do  amiss,  and  lay  the  bbme 
upon  our  stars  or  fortune.  Z*£stra^» 

4.  A  mark  of  reference ;  an  asterisk. 

Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  noie 
with  a  nuH^inal  star,  Watts, 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  n.  i,  {^ornHbogBlvrnt 
Latin.]   A  flower.  Mi^^ 

Sta'rapfLe.  «.  j.  A  globular  or  olive- 
shaped  soft  fleshy  fruit,  inclosing  a  stone 
of  the  same  shape.  This  plant  grows  ra 
the  warmest  parts  of  America,  where 
the  fruit  is  eaten  by  way  of  desert.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  Mil^:^ 

St  a^r BO  A R D.  n. s,  [yxeojibopb,  Saxon.] 
Is  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ship,  a«  lar- 
board  is  the  left.  ^rns* 

On  shipboard  the  mariners  will  not  leave  their 
starboard  and  larboard,  because  some  on«  "J" 
counts  it  gibrish.  BrambaU, 

STARCH.  If.  /.  [from  stare,  Teutonick, 
stiff.]  A  kind  of  riscous  matter  made  of 
flower  or  potatoes,  with  which  linen  js 
stilTened.  and  was  formerly  coloured. 

D'islik'd  your  yellow  startb^  or  said  your  doubiec 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified  ?  FlsUbtr, 

With  *lar«4  thin  hid  on,  and  die  ^^T^ 
stretdied,  prepare  your  ground.  Peatbam. 

Tv  Starch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T» 
stiflen  with  starch. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I  've  «««»». 
Set  off  with  kerchief //tfrtfAV  and  pinners  ci«^ 

StA'R CHAMBER,  if.  s.  [camera  steilotB* 
Latin.]  A  kind  of  criminal  court  6t 
equity.    Now  abolished.  . 

I  ni  make  a  starebamher  matter  of  it:  ^  J^ 
were  twenty  «r  John  Falstafi,  he  shaU  not  sDwe 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire.  Sbahpt^ 

Sta'rched.  adj,  [hom  stareb>'\ 

I.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

%,  Stiff;  precise;  ft)rmal.  ,    rj 

Poes  tlCi  f oipcl  any  whtre  pfMCnW  •  <MW^ 
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jetted  cootttenince,  i  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a 

fltn^ubrity  of  manners  ?  Sxvift. 

8ta'rch£r.  n.  /.  [from  starch.']    One 

whose  trade  is  td  starch. 
Sta'&chly.  adv,  l(rom  jlarcJb.]  Stiffly; 

precisely. 
SxA^RCHNESs.  12.  ;.  lUrom  J tarch,']  StifF- 

Dcs»;  prcciscness. 
To  STARE,  v.  n,  [rta;»ian,  Sax.  sterren^ 

Dutch.  1 
I.  To  Kjok  with  fixed  eyes  ;  to  look  with 

wonder,  impudence>  confidence)  stupi* 

ditT,  or  horrour. 
tier  mddest  eyes,  abadked  to  behold 

So  manv  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are.       Spetutr, 
Their  jtariuj^  eyes,  sparkling  with  fervent  fire. 

And  ugly  shapes,  did  nigh  the  man  dismay, 

That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire. 

Look  not  big,  nor  star*  nor  firet : 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.     Slaksp, 
They  were  never  satisfied  with  staring  upon 
clKir  masts,  saib,  cables,  rop^s,  and  uckUngs. 

'    Abbt, 
I  hear 
The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way ; 
Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  star€ 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  t'  insult.  AfUtBM, 
A  satyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods, 
Muat  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator.    IValUr, 
And,  while  he  stares  around  with  stupid  eyes. 
His  brows  with  berries  and  his  temples  dyes. 

Dryden. 
What  dott  thou  make  a  shipboard  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free, 
Scark  staring  mad,  that  thou  shouidst  tempt  the 
sea  ?  JJryJin, 

Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies 
With  Karce  recover'd  sight.  Drjden, 

Trembl'mg  the  miscreant  stood ; 
He  stared,  and  roJl'd  his  haggard  eyes  around. 

DrytUn. 
Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy 
snare. 
Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tyger  start,         Drydem. 

Why  dost  thou  not 

Try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgon  £ice. 

To  stare  me  into  statue  ?  Drjden. 

I  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  presence  of 

a  bear,  which,  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 

threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of 

myreac^ution.  Ad£s»m, 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  eave  him  a  touch  upon 

the  shoulder,  and  stared  tmn  in  the  hce  with  so 

bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 

fibrps.  Addison* 

She  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  hiih  star*. 

Pope. 
Gods !  shall  tfie  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
WhUe  the  fops  envy,  and  the  udit*  stare  fFofe. 

Through  natiire  and  through  art  she  rang'd. 
And  gracefully  her  subject  cbang*d : 
In  vain ;  her  bearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare.  Swift. 

3.  To  St  A  XI  £  in  the  face.  To  be  undeniably 
evident. 

Is  it  possible  for  people  without  scruple  to  of- 
fend against  the  law  which  they  carry  about 
them  m  indelible  characters,  and  that  stare* 
them  in  the  face  whilst  they  are  breaking  it  ? 

5.  To  stand  out  prominent. 

Take  off*  all  the  staring  straws  and  jaKO  in  the 
hive,  and  make  them  smooth.  Mwtiwt^* 

St  A  fi  E.  n.  i.  [from  th^  verb.] 
|.  Fixed  look. 
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The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  fiaa^ 
And  glar*d  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloorfty  stare^ 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  maned  hair. 

Ihjdem. 
1.  [jturnusi  Latin.]  Starling ;  a  bird. 
Starrer.  »./.  [from  Jtare.]    One  who 
looks  with  fixed  eyei. 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  out- 
weighs 
Of  stupid  starerst  and  of  loud  husaas.        Pefe. 

Sta'rfish.  If.  j.  [star  and  /i<6.]  A  fiih 
branching  out  into  several  points. 

This  has  a  ray  of  one  species  of  English  iter- 
Jsh.  fPsmduwd. 

St  a^r  g  a  z e  r  .  II.  /.  {jtar  and  gazeJ]    An 

astronomer,  or  astrologer.  In  contempt. 

Let  the  astrologers,  the  stargaxers,  and  %bm 

monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  tl^ee. 

Isasakm 
A  stargaxer^  in  the  height  of  his  celestial  ob- 
servations, stumbled  into  a  ditch.     VEstrassgi^ 

Sta^rhawk.  n,  i.  [oiturt  Latin.]  A  sort 
of  hawk.  Ainswertb. 

STARK,  adj.  [rtejic,   ncajic^   Saxoa| 

sterck^  Dutch.] 
I.  Stiff:  strong ;  rug|red. 

His  heavy  hrad  devoid  of  careful  cark* 
Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumVd  an4 
ttark.  Sfmser^ 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiflT 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.    Sbmhp^ 
Tlie  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.  Btnjonsm, 
So  soon  as  this  spring  is  become  stark  enough, 
it  breaks  the  case  m  two,  and  alings  the  seed* 

Derham 
%.  Deep  ;  full ;  still. 

Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now;  the  whole  senat* 
Sleepy,  and  dreaming  no  ^ch  violent  blow. 

B*n  Jm*m^ 
3.  Mere;  simple;  plain;  {px)ss. 
To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit    < 
For  sport  of  boys,  and  rabble  wit.       HmBkra** 
He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense. 

CoUier. 

Stark.<;//i'.  Is  used  to  intend  or  augment 
the  signification  of  a  word :  asy  jtarJt 
roady  mad  in  the  highest  degree.  It  i« 
now  little  u$ed  but  in  low  language. 

Then  are  the  best  but  stark  naught;  &  opea 
suspecting  others,  comes  of  secret  condemning 
themselves.  Sidnerm 

The  firxiitful-headed  beast,  amaz*d 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sun-shiny  shield,   ■ 
Became  stark  blind,  anfl  all  hb  senses  dox*d. 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser, 

Men  and  women  go  stark  naked.         Ahboit. 

They  both  dance  much ;  and,  for  more  nim« 
bleness,  sometimes  stark  naked.  Heyli^. 

He  is  ttark  nud,  who  ever  says 
That  he  hath  been  in  love  an  hour.        -  Donne* 

Thoae  seditious,  that  seemed  moderate  before^ 
became  desperate,  and  those  who  were  desperate 
teemed  stark  mad;  whence  tumults,  confused 
hallooinn  and  howUngs.  Hayward, 

Who,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  dis- 
robe himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and 
turn  himself  out  starA  naked  in  quest  of  neir 
notioiu  ?  Lmke, 

In  came  squire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  fe** 
thers  and  ribbons,  stark  staring  mad,  brandish- 
ing  his  sword.  Arknthnoi. 

STA'RKLT.ai/t;.  [frpin  UarJkA  StiSij^ 
Itrwjly, 
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As  fiist  lock'd  up  in  ilecp  m$  guadess  lakfur. 
When  it  lies  tt^ri^  in  the  tnveller*s  bonts. 

St  a'r  l  CSS.  aid'  [from  ifar*']    Having  no 
light  of  stars. 

A  boun&it  Cdotment, 
Dirk»  waste,  and  wild,  vnd^i  the  frown  of  night 
StarUst  expos'd.  Miltom, 

Cato  might  g^«  them  fur]|9B  for  another 
world;  * 

But  we,  like  sentnes,  nre  obliged  to  stand 
In  ttarlei*  nights»  and  wak  th'  appointed'hoor. 

DrytUm. 

Sta'r  LI  G  RT.  js.  J.  [iMr  and  iigbu']  Lustre 
of  the  stairs. 

Ndw  they  never  meet  in  pc?e  or  greeiH 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  iheeil. 

Sbaki^ari, 
Nor  walk  by  mooti» 
Or  guttering  starligbt^  without  thee  u  sweet. 

They  danced  by  stariigbi  tad  the  friendly 
moon.  DryJem* 

Sta'r LIGHT,  nilj.  Lighted  by  the  stars. 
Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  tiar light  erening  and  a  morning  fiur.    Dryi^ 
St  A^R  L I K  E .  a(y,  [iter  and  like.']    . 
s.  Stellated ;  having  various  points,  re- 
iembling  a  star  in  lustre. 

Ni^n^de  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem, 
green-leay  ed,  and  has  ttarWu  flowers.  J4»rtimtr, 
%^  Bright ',  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  to  riehteousness 
liiall  confer  a  Harliki  and  immortal  iirichtness. 

BoyU. 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  ttariikt  husband's 

heart; 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart,  Drjdm* 

St  a'r  l I  n  6.  m  J.  [rtacnlins*  Saxon  ;  stur* 

nus.'\  A  small  singing  bird. 

1  «^  have  a  starling  taught  to  spefk 
Kotbing  but  Mortimer,  and  ^e  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion.     Shahftart. 
Sta'rp A V ED, aJj\  [star  and/otv.]  Stud- 
,  ded  with  stars. 

In  prograss  through  the  road  of  heav'n  ttar* 
pavd*  Miliom, 

Sta'rproop.  adj,  [star  2JiA  proof  J]  Im- 
pervious to  starlight. 
Under  the  diady  roof 
Qf  branching  elm  ttarjtroof,  JUilion, 

St  a'r.^iead.  «.  J.  \^5tar  and  read."]  Doc- 
trine of  the  stars  •,  astronomy.    Spenser. 
Sta'rred.  adj,  [from  rtar,"] 
J.  Influtenced  by  the  Stars  with  respect  to 
fortune. 

My  third  comfort, 
Starr  d  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast 
Hal*d  out  to  murder.  Shahptan, 

%,  Decorated  with  stars. 

That  Starr  d  Ethiop  queen,  that  strove 
'to  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs.  Millom, 

He  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre,  starred  with  golden  stucU  around. 

J*ope, 
Sta'rry.  adf.  [from  star."] 
1,  Decorated  with  stars;  abounding  with 
ftars. 

Paphne  wond'rint  mounts  on  high. 
Above  the  clouds,  aoove  the  starry  sky !   Pope, 
'%,  Consisting  of  stars ;  stellar. 

Such  is  his  will,  that  paints 
J   •  The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  vrith  store 
Ct  starry  lights.  Spenser* 
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Heav*n  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  commoo  sod 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 

3*  Resembling  Stars. 

Tears  had  (fimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  starry 

eyes.  Shskspeart, 

Sta'rring.  adj,  [stellanSf  Latin;  from 

star.]  Shining  with  stellar  light;  blazt- 

ipg  with  sparkling  iight. 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  £ttal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead. 

Cmsbav^ 
Sta'rshoot.  If.  s.  [star  xad  sboot.]  An 
amission  from  a  star. 

1  have  seen  a  eood  quantity  cf  that  jelly,  Vy 
^  vulgar  caUed  a  starshoot,  as  tf  it  reounud 
upon  the  extinction  of  a  faUing  star»       BtjU, 

To  START.  V.  jf.  [startzen^  German.] 

t.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch 

or  motion  of  the  animal  frame»  on  the 

apprehension  of  danger. 

starting  b  an  apprehension  of  the  diing  fcsr* 

-     ed,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motkm  of  durinking*, 

and  likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  begiimu^ 

what  the  matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kii^  tt 

is  a  motion  of  erection ;  and,  therefore,  wben 

a  man  would  listen  suddenly  ,to  any  thiDf,  he 

startethi  for  the  starting  is  an  erectkm  of  the 

^iriu  to  attend.  JBm a. 

A  shape  appea  -*d 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  IstartedhtA^ 
It  started  h^z^i.  Shahpeve, 

An  open  enemy  to  flattery,  espedally  from 
a  friend,  from  wnom  he  started  to  meet  die 
slightest  appearance  of  diat  servile  kindness.  FdL 

1  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream, 
And  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake.      Dtydeiu 

As  his  doubts  decline. 
He  dreads  just  vengeance,  and  he  starts  at  na. 

Drfien, 
He  starts  at  every  new  appearance,  and  b  al- 
ways waking  and  solicitous  tor  fear  of  a  surpme. 

CdBsr. 

%,  To  rise  suddenly  :  commonly  with  ij^. 

There  started  yp^  in  queen  Elisabeth's  rap>f 

a  new  pre^yterian  sect,  which  tendered  a  fona 

of  discipline  to  the  queen  and  to  the  sute. 

Charm'd  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  froa 
the  ground 
Have  follow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 

Rosnmam, 

They  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight.  DrfL 

The  mind  oReo  works  in  search  di  some  hid- 
den ideas,  though  sometimes  they  itorf  »/  in  oor 
minds  of  their  own  accord.  Locke* 

Misht  Dryden  bless  once  more  our  eyes,  ^ 
New  lilackmores  and  new  Milboums  roust  snse; 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zodus  again  would /far/  up  from  the  dead.  P^fe, 

3.  To  move  with  sudden  ouickness. 

The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  tneir  beds, 
Starty  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads.    Cleavd* 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire,  ^^ 
And  look  the  world  to  law.  •Z^O'J*' 

She  at  the  summons  roU'd  her  eyes  arouiA 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the 
ground.  *  ^* 

4.  To  shrink  ;  to  winch. 

What  trick,  what  starting  hole,  canst  then 
find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  tliis  open  shame/ 

Shahptart. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but,  if  he  starts 
It  is  the^eshofa  corrupted  heart.  ShaMspetrH 
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5.  To  deviate. 

'     The  lords  and  centlemen  take  all  the 
•iort  upon  themsetvet ;  for  they  are  best  able  to 
bring  them  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  itarteth 
our.  Spenser. 

Th'  old  drud^ng  sun  firom  his  long-beaten  way 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start  and  mis|pide  the  day ; 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace. 
And  stubboni  poles  change  their  alloued  place. 

Cnt/iey, 
I  rank  hhn  with  the  prodigies  of  fiime>     « 
With  things  which  start  from  nature's  commoA 

rules. 
With  bearded  infmts,  and  with  teeming  muks. 

Creech* 
Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  xm 
9tart  aside,  unless  you  will  be  a  slave  to  every 
wild  imaginatioo.  Waits. 

4.  To  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  a  termimms  a  fv  than  « 
true  prindple,  as  the  startinr  post  is  none  of  the 
horsSlegir  *•  Style. 

Should  some  sod  tell  me,  that  1  ahouldbe  Iram 
And  ay  again,  his  oflfer  I  should  scorn ; 
Asham'd,  when  1  have  ended  well  o^y  race, 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  startmg  place.  Deah* 

When  from  the  goal  the^  starts 
The  youthful  chasioceert  with  heaving  heart 
Ru^  to  the  raoe.  J>ryim* 

The €lal^^  <»f  the trun^  pves  the  sign; 
At  once  they  MarttuAnaang  in  a  line.  Drydem 
7.  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

Fair  course  of  passion,  where  two  loveit  ttoH 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yok'd  with  heart. 

HTaUer. 
People,  when  diey  have  made  themselves 
^^eary,  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  very  spot 
where  they  started.  VEstroHvt. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  to|(ether,  ne 
that  is  thrown  behind,  unless  his  anmd  proves 
Itaerous,  will  be  displeased  with  the  other. 

C^llm. 
To  Start,  v.  a, 

I.  To  alarm ;  to  disturb  suddenly ;  to 
startle. 

Direness,  ^miliar  tomy  sbughtVous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakspeare. 

Being  full  d  supper  and  distemp*ring  draughts, 
Vpon  malicious  wavery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet  \  Sbakspeart. 

The  very  print  of  a  ibx-£x>t  would  have  start- 
tdjt.  VEstraitge. 

9*  To  make  to  fiy  hastily  from  a  hiding 
place  i  to  rouse  by  a  sudden  disturb- 
ance. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to /terf  a  hare.  Sbajtspeart* 

I  started  ftam  its  vernal  bow*r 
The  rising  game,  and  chac*d  from  flov'r  to 
.  ikiwV.  Pope. 

a>  To  bring  into  motion  \  to  produce  to 
view  or  notice ;  Jo  produce  unexpect- 
edly. 

Conjure  with  *em ! 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  Shah. 

What  exception  can  posdbly  be  started  agains  t 

this  stating?  Hammond. 

It  was  unadvisedly  done,  when  I  was  enforcing 

a  weightier  desigh,  to  start  and  follow  another 

of  less  moment.  Spratt. 

The  present  dccasioa  has  started  the  dispute 

amon^  us.  Lesley. 

Instgnificant  cavils  may  be  started  against  every 

thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  de- 

BVNttiraMon.  AdJisca, 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 

*j9£b  l)lf  peoplf  iofs  (•  start  in  diicourse. 
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4.  To  discover;  to  bring  within  pursuit;. 
The  sensuri  men  agree  is  pursuit  of  everf 

pleasure  they  can  start,  Ten^pia, 

5.  To  put  suddenly  out  of  place. 
One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  etid  of 

the  clavide  from  the  stemon.  Wisediaiu 

Start.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.! 
I.  A  motion  oiP  terrour  ;  a  sudden  twitck 
or  contraction  of  the  frame  from  fear  or 
alarm. 

These  flawi  and  starie  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorix'd  by  her  grandam.  ^ak^aart* 

The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  zstoH; 
Against  his  bosom  bounc*d  his  heamg  heart. 

Drydesi. 

%.  A  sudden  rousing  to  action;  excite- 
ment. 

How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  hb  r«ge! 
Mow  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again.      ShaXm 

3.  Sally;  vefaement  eruptioa;  sudden ef« 
fusion. 

Thou  art  Kke  enou^,  throu^  vassal  tott^ 
Base  inclination,  and  the  «tor#  of  spleen. 
To  fight  against  'me  under  Percy's  pay.  Shed^ 

Several  starts  of  fancy,  off^iand,  look  wdl 
enoud) :  but  bring  them  to  the  test,  and  thei% 
is  nouung  in  'em.  VEttrerngsm 

Are  they  not  only  to  disgmse  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoogfat^ 


To  check  the  staHs  and  sallies  of  thesoul  ?  ^ 

We  were  well  enou^  pleased  with  this  rtoA 
of  thought.  Addiemu 

.  Sudden  fit;  intermitted  action. 

MethoiMht  her  eyes  had  crossed  her  toogne;' 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  SlaA^ 

Thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 
Thy  subtUe  ways  be  narrow  straits. 

Thy  curtesy  out  sudden«/ari/, 

And  what  thcHi  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits.  B.  ymtm 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  x>r  m 

a  hurry ;  but  all  her  motions  are  sraduaL  L*Estr. 

An  ambiguoiu  expression,  a  Uttle  chagrin,  or 

a  start  of  pasvon,  is  not  enough  to  take  leavv 

upon.  CtUiet, 

.  A  quick  spring  or  motion ;  a  shoot ;  a 

push. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  <{uick  ttar9 
bick,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound;  and  the 
slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  t)ie  baser  b 
the  sound.  Bacaom 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start, 

Batm^ 
Hgw  could  water  make  those  viable  starts  up- 
on freezing,  but  by  sotne  subtile  freezing  prin* 
ciple  which  as  suddenly  shoots  into  it.      Crrcn. 
i.  First  emission  from  the  barrier ;  act  of 
setting  out. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start,  Shahpean. 

All  leapt  to  chariot. 

And  every  man  tnen  iot  the  start  cast  in  his 

proper  lot.  Chapman^ 

If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  coodiuoos^ 

the  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  JSacem^ 

7.  To  get  the  Start.    To  begin  before 

another ;  to  obtain  advantage  over  an* 

other. 

Cet  the  start  of  die  majestick  world.    Shaksb. 

All  pretor'un  courts,  it  any  of  the  parties  dc 

laid  asleep,  under  pretence  of  itrbitremcnt,  and 

the  other  party  during  that  time  duth  cautelously 

get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common  law,  yet 

the  prctorian  court  will  set  lack  ail  thjiigs  in 

stMa  qvprius,  atmo* 
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Doobtktt  tome  other  heart 
Vrmget  tie  start,' 
And,  stepping  in  beforey 
Will  uke  pouession  of  the  sacred  store 
Of  bidden  sweets.  ^  Crojiatv* 

Ere  the  knight  could  do  his  part. 
The  tauire  k^dgot  so  much  the  starts 
H'  had  to  the  lady  done  his  errand. 
And  told  her  all  hb  tricks  a£>rehand.  Hwdlbrae. 
^^  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not 
"  pi  the  start  of  her.  Dryden, 

The  reason  why  the  mathematidcs  and  me- 
dunick  arts  have  so  much^/  the  start  in  growth 
«f  other  sciences,  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that 
'  their  progress  hath  not  been  retarded  by  that 
^wrerential  awe  of  former  discoverers.  GlanvUU, 
The  French  year  has  gat  the  start  of  ours 
■lore  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new 
style.     '  .  AdMsM. 

Sta'rter.  ji.  j,  [from  jtart,'] 
$d  One  that  shnnks  from  hi«  purpose. 
Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter, 
Tolet  thee  see  I  am  no  starter,  H^bras, 

ft.  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 

objectioa. 
3»  A  dog  that  rouses  the  game. 

If  Sheridan  was  not  the  staunchest  hoiud  in 

the  pack,  he  was  at  least  the  best  starter.  Delattj. 

Sta'rtincly.    ad'o.    [from    starting.] 

By  sudden  6ts;  with  frequent  intermis- 

'  tion. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingiy  and  rash?  SbaL 
Sta'rtingpost.  n.  u  Istart  and /or/.] 

Barrier  from  which  the  jace  begins. 
IToSta'rtle,  v.  n.  [from  start. "]    To 
shrink ;  to  move  on,  feeling  a  sudden 
impression  of  alarm  or  terrour. 
'y)Bkt  startlittg  steed  was  seix'd  with  sudden 
fright, 
Aftd,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Driiem. 
Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startlesM,  destruction  ?  Addis* 

My  frighted  thoughts  run  back, 
'And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound.  AtUism, 
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To  Sta'rtle.  v.  a. 
I.  To  fright }  to  shock  j  to  impress  with 
sudden  terrour,  surprise^  or  alarm. 
Such  whisp'ring  wak'd  ncr,but  with  startled tjt 
,  Pn  Adam.  MUtm. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
'  And  sipging  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skieSi 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  MiUti. 

The  supposition  that  angels  assumebodles  needs 
not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  believe  that  they 
had  bodies.  J^ocke. 

Incest!  Oh  name  it  not! 
The  very  mention  shakes  my  mmost  soul : 
The  gods  tre  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansaons, 
.  And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound.  Smith. 
His  books  had  been  solemnly  burnt  at  Rome 
as  heretical :  some  people,  he  found,  were  start* 
/r^  at  it;  so  he  was  forced  boldly  to  make  re- 
prisals^ to  buoy  up  their  courage,        Atterhm* 

Now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles,  from  the  mournful  grove 
Oh  startliag  such  as  studious  Walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

7ho0U0m, 
».  To  deter:  to  make  to  deviate. 

'  They  would  find  occasions  enough,  upon  the 
tccount  of  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  seiw 
vice,  from  which  it  was  ooc  possible  to  remove 
Us4grtU,hmL  Clarend^, 


Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  relicioa  t0 
startle  him,  and  would  not  have  attained  ht|  cod 
07  *ny  gross  act  of  wickedness.  Ciarcmba. 

Sta'rtle.  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.]  ,Sgdden 
alarm ;  shock ;  sudden  impression  of 
terrour. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startletl 
was  very  well  pleated  at  the  accident.  S/netttor. 
Sta'rtup.  n.  j.  Ijtart  and  up.]  One  that 
comes  suddenly  into  notice. 

I'hat  young  stmristp  hath  all  the  ^fory  of  my 

overthrow.  Shakspetrt. 

To  STARVE.  ^,  n.  [rtcappan,  Saxon  \ 

stem^en^  Dutch,  to  die.] 
t.  To  perish;  to  be  destroyed.  Obsolete. 
To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 
Wherem  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeWw 
star^.  Fatrftx. 

1.  To  peri&h  with  hunger.     It  hasw//i»or 
for  before  the  cause ;  o/'Iess  properly. 

Were  the  pains  of  honeat  industry,  and  of 

starving  with  hunger  and  cold,  set  before  us,  bo 

body  would  doubt  which  to  chuse.  Lcde. 

An  animal  that  starves  o/^hunger,diesfeveridi 

and  delirious.  Arhutbmt. 

3.  To  be  killed  with  cold.   Ithasw#/i6or 
for  before  the  cause. 

Jfave  I  seen  the  naked  star^fir  coW, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controU»d  ?     Saady, 

4.  To  suffer  extreme  poverty. 
V     Sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed : 

What  then !  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?  Pep$, 

5.  To  be  destroyed  with  cold. 
Had  the  seeds  of  the  pepper-plant  been  borne 

from  Java  to  these  northern  countries,  they 
must  have  starved  for  want  of  sun.    WoedwirL 
To  Starve,  'v.a. 
r.  To  kill  with  hunger. 

I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king. 
That  wish*d  him   on  the   barren  mountaiof 
starved.  Sbaistean. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  or  runs  and  swords, 
Give  the  same  death  in  diflerent  words: 
.  To  push  this  argument  no  fiuth'er. 
To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murther.  Trier. 

If  they  had  died  through  fitting,  when  mesr 
was  at  hand,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
/torvMjr  themselves*  /^ 

%'  To  subdue  by  famine* 
Tny  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starvd^  and  ravenous. 
r»  ,j  ,-  Shakspeare. 

He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  d^rees, 
As  men  by  frsting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease. 

Drjdea. 
Attains  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy,  by  stop* 
ping  their  convoy  of  provisions  from  Africa. 

Arknthmt. 

3.  To  kill  with  cold. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infix*d,  and  frozen  round.  Idiltea* 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  dis- 
use, and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which 
nature  fitted  them  to  receive.  Leek** 

St  a'r  V  E  L I N  G.  adj.  [from  starve.]  Hun- 
gry ;  lean;  pining. 

The  thrqnging  cluateca  thbi 
By  kind  avulsion ;  else  the  starveling  brood. 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
.  A  slender  autumn.  Philip»» 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy<  gains  I 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains !  Sve^ 

S^a'rvkling.h,^.  An  animal  thb and. 
Kirefi)t  for  want  of  nourishment. 
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If  I  hang,  I  *n  make  •  ftt  pair  of  galloir*;  for 
•M  sir  John  hangs  with  me»  and  be  ^  no  star^f 
M>r.  Sbaktfemrt* 

ficm  thy  alms  is  pven,  the  letter 's  reaa ; 
The  body  risen  agam,  the  which  was  dead; 
And  thr  poor  ttarveiim^  bountifully  fed.  fknne. 

The  nt  ones  would  be  making  sport  with  th# 
lean,  and  calling  them  starvelings,   VEstramgt, 

Ita'rwort.  »./.  \aiter^  Lat,]  A  plant ; 
elecampanjt«  MiileKm 

Sta't  A  a  Y^  mdj.  [from  ttatutt  Lat.]  Fixed; 
settled. 

The  set  and  sUOary  timet  of  panng  of  nailfl» 

aad  cutting  of  hair,  .is  but  the  coounuation  of 

ancient  superstition.  Brrwm, 

STATE.  «.  J.  [stahut  Latin.] 

X.  Condition  ;  circumstances  of  nature  or 

fortune. 

I  do  not 

Infer  u  if  I  thought  my  sister's  sfat$ 

tccuM.  Mfltm, 

I  found  the  whole  city  highly  concerned  for 

the  hasardoua  stait  c£  Candia,  which  was  lost 

soon  after.    I>ominico  Cantarini,  the  present 

duke,  was  sedulous  in  that  affair.  Brwom* 

Their  nns  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sine 

apinst  crace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 

Cod;  which  respect  makes  the  st4ste  of  aposutesy 

as  the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  desperately 

dannrous  state.  Hammmi, 

Inus  have  his  prajers  for  others  altered  and 

mwided  the  siat€  or  his  own  heart.         L»uu 

Rdate  what  Larium  was ; 
Dedare  the  p«t  and  preaeat  stait  of  things. 

DryJtm. 
Like  the  papists  is  your  poet's  staU^ 
Poer  and  dinrm'd.  P^ 

1*  Modification  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  statt  of  the  question  in  your  eytw 

I*  Stationary  pdnt ;  crisis ;  height ;  point 
from  which  the  next  jnovement  is  re- 
gression. 

The  deer,  that  endureth  the  womb  but  ei^hf 
Booths,  and  is  complete  at  six  years,  cannot  live 
much  more  than  tnirty,  as  having  passed  two  ' 
general  motions,  that  is,  its  beginmng  and  in- 
crease; and  having  but  two  more  to  run  througbt 
that  is,  iu  sttte  and  declination.  Bnvm, 

Tumours  have  their  several  denees  and  times; 
ai  bepudng,  augment,  yte^,  and  declination. 

fi^isemasu 

4'  [ejtatf  Fr.]  Estate;  signiory;  pos- 
session. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Thmttaiitfu  off,  and  they  of  w«ry  wit. 

i*  Mode  of  government. 

No  sme  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of 
the  body  of  those  imperial  ^ws  hath  the  just 
^orcc  or  a  law,  otherwiae  than  as  custom  hath 
Cvticubrly  induced  IL  Stidtn. 

I*  The  community ;  the  publick ;  the 
conmonwealtb.  %. 

Ifany  thing  more  than  your  sport 
ra  move  your  creatness,  and  thu  noble  ststi^ 
To  call  on  him,  ne  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health's  sake^  Shahpean. 

A  stmt/%  anger 
Should  not  takf  knowledge  either  of  fools  or 
women.  Bmjmsom. 

I  hear  her  talk  of  ilS0#e  matters  and  the  senate. 
Ben  J9ms0fi, 
What  he  cot  by    rtune, 
ICw^  the  ii9t€  that  now  must  make  his  right. 
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The  sisU  hath  given  you  liceaee  to  stay  «« 
land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  Bsnm, 

H  u  better  the  kingdom  should  be  in  g«id 
esute,  with  particular  loss  to  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  that  all  the  people  should  be  well,  mi. 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  altogether  lost. 

Hay^par4, 

It  is  a  bad  exchange  to  wound  a  man*s  owa 
consdenoe,  thereby  to  salve  state  sores. 

JCutf  darbt* 

For  vou  we  suy'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  stat» 
Till  Alexander  came.  WaMer, 

Sihce  they  all  hve  by  beggmg,  it  were  beuer 
for  the  stait  to  keep  them.  Vrasat, 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  &te  ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  die  state  .* 
He  hears  and  judgea.  Dryieiu 

7.  Hence  jiag/c  Jtate,  in  Sbahpear^t  for  ia« 
dividuality. 

My  thought,  whose  murtfaer  yet  is  bitt  fia- 
tastical. 
Shakes  so  my  singU  slaie  of  man,  that  funotiaB 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  m^^.l.^ 


Civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical. . 
The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  Hm 
church,  and  condemned  by  the  states  absoh«ei 
or  pardoned  by  the  state,  yet  censured  by  thn 
church.  £m/^ 

9.  A  republick ;  a  government  not  jau>- 
narchical. 

They  feared  nothing  from  a  state  so  nanww 
in  compass  of  Unti,  and  so  weak,  that  the  strong 
of  their  armies  has  ever  been  made  up  of  ftn-ein 
troops.  ^  Tm^k, 

lo«  Rank  ;  condition ;  qnality. 
Fair  dame,  I  an  not  to  you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  oerfeot. 

Siakspeamm 
High  stait  the  bed  is  where  misfonuoe  lies. 

Fakfam» 

XX.  Solemn  pomp ;  appearance  of  greit- 
oess. 

When  in  triumphant  siate  the  British  mmit. 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  aid  refiue. 


There  kings  received  the  marks  of  aov'reifK 
pow'r: 
In  state  the  monarchs  march*d ;  the  lictors  bon 
The  awful  axes  and  the  rods  before.      Deydmu 

Let'my  attendants  wait :  1 11  be  alone : 
Where  least  of  state,  there  most  of  love  is  sbmrm. 

Drydetu 

To  appear  in  their  robes  wouki  be  a  troublQ- 
flome  piece  ofstau,  CeXBm^ 

At  home  surrounded  bv  a  servile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  actraction  loud  ; 
Abroad  begfat  with  men,  and  swords,  and  awB^ 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears.    iV»«r. 

If  God  hu  delivered  me  up  to  evil  spirits,  «i 

be  dragged  by  them  to  places  of  torments,  cmAi 

it  be  any  comfort  to  me  that  they  found  arte  t^ 

en  a  bed  of /lal«/  L 

IS.  Dig[nity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  heahould  keep  t 
'  and  yet  with  a  modest  sense  of  his  nusibrtu 

Samm, 

The  swan  rows  her  aaie  with  oary  feet.  Mik. 

He  was  staid,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  maiestick  staU*  BirtUr, 

Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  huaible  etaU^ 
Moves  ceruin  love.  H^oAr. 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign. 
Quit  all  his  //«/<•,  descend,  and  serve  again  } 

He  will  consider,  not  what  arts,  or  method^ 
-or  application,  will  soonest  make  him  richer  and . 
greater  Uun  iiis  brethren,  or  remove  him  troca 
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s  shop  to  a  life  of  state  and  pteanure  $  but  will 
consider  what  arts,  what  methods,  what  applica- 
tion, CM  make  woridiy  business  most  accepuble 
to  God,  and  make  a  life  of  trade  a  life  of  holi* 
nest,  devotion,  and  piety.  Lmw* 

13»  A  Stat  oi  dii 


This  chair  shall  be  my  MtatCf  this  dagger  my 
sceptre,  and  this  cushbn  my  crown.  Sbahffare, 

As  she  affeaed  not  the  grandeur  of  a  statg 
vith  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence 
fa  an  elbov^-chair.  ArbmtbHti. 

The  brain  was  her  study,  the  heart  her  state 
loonu  Arhntifaot, 

14.  A  canopy ;  a  covering  of  dignity. 
Over  the  chair  u  a  state  made  round  of  ivy, 

aomewhat  whiter  than  ours ;  and  the  state  is  cu- 
nously  wrought  with  silver  and  silk.        Bacoa, 

His  high  throne,  under  st^te 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th*  upper  end 
Was  plic'df.  MUtPo. 

15,  A  person  of  high  rank.    Obsolete. 
She  is  a  duchess ;  a  great  state.  Latimer. 

i6»  The  principal  persons  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  bold  design 
P1eas*d  highly  those  infernal  states.  ^      Mifttm. 
S7.  Joined  with  another  wordy  it  signifies 
publick. 

I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs: 
my  life  hath  rather  been  contemplative  than 
active.  Baeam. 

Council  t  What 's  that  ?  a  pack  of  bearded 
slaves. 
The  scavengers  that  sweep  state  nuisances. 
And  are  themselves  the  greatest.  Drydem. 

1  am  accused  of  reflecting  upon  great  states^ 
^  fi>lks.  S^Ji. 

To  State,  v.  a,  [constateryVr,'] 
I.  To  settle ;  to  regulate. 

This  is  so  stated  a  rule,  that  all  casuists  press 

it  in  all  tases  of  damage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  is  to  state  accounts,  and  looks  more  like 

merchandize  than  firiendship.  Collier. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more 

tiun  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of 

his  office.  Addison. 

%•  To  represent  in  all  the  circumstances 

of  modification. 

Many  other  inconveniences  are  consequent  to 
this  stating  of  this  question ;  and  particularly 
that,  by  those  which  thus  state  ic,  there  hath  never 
yet  been  assigned  any  definite  number  of  funda- 
mentals. Hammond, 
lu  present  state  statetb  it  to  be  what  it  now 
h.  Hole. 
Were  our  case  stated  to  any  sober  heathen,  he 
would  never  guess  why  they  who  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  confess  the  same 
God,  may  not  ask  in  the  same  form  D.  of  Piety. 
To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  is  the  most  advan* 
tageous  way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but 
the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.                              Drydem: 
I  pretended  not  fiilly  to  state,  much  less  de- 
monstrate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text. 

Atterbury. 
Though  I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  de- 
gree of  mischief  that  is  done  by  it,  yet  its  plain 
and  natural  tendency  to  do  harm  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  most  absolute  condemnation  of  it. 

Latsf* 
Sta'teliness.  ».  J.  [from  itately,] 
I.  Grandeur ;  majestick  appearance ;  au- 
gust manner ;  dignity. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  under- 
standing then  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it 
■ow,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the  building 
by  the  magoi&ceace  of  its  luios,  Sttttk, 
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For  rtMielinesi  and  nujesty  ivhat  b  cjommra* 

ble  to  a  horse  i  ^  Store. 

2.  Appearance  of  pride  ;  affected  dignity. 

Agenor,  glad  such  punctual  ready  bliss 
Did  on  his  own  design  ifself  obtrude, 
Swell'd  his  vast  loc^  to  bigger  statt^mess. 


She  hated  stateGness;  but  wisely  knew 
What  just  regard  wts  to  her  title  due.  Betteriem, 
Sta'tel Y.  a4f-  Lfrom  Uate.'i 
I.  August;  grand;  lofty;  elevated;  mi- 
jestick;  magnificent. 

A  statelier  pyramid  to  her  1 11  rear, 

Than  Rhodope*s  or  Memphis'  ever  was.  SBah, 

These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars, 

and  other  stately  trees  casting  a  shade.    Ralei^. 

Truth,  like  a  stately  dome,  will  not  shew  her* 

self  at  the  first  vbit.  Sms^ 

He  many  a  walk  travert'd 
Of  stateTust  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.   MUt* 
%.  Elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plait* 
itess,  and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is 
the  vice  of  Lucan.  Drydem. 

Sta'tely.  ad'v.  [firomi/ii/r.]    Majesti- 
cally. 
Ye  that  statdy  tread  or  lowly  creep.    M'dtmt. 

Sta'teroom.w.  J.  [from  j/a/^  and  room'\ 
A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  great 
house.  * 

States,  n.  /.  pi.  [from  state.'\  Nobi- 
litjr. 

St a'tesm AN.  «.  /.  \jtate  and  man^ 

1.  A  politician ;  one  versed  in  the  arts  of 
goYemment. 

It  looks  grave  enough 
To  seem  a  staUsmam.  Bern  Jm*mu 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of 
a  statesman.  JPofi, 

2.  One  employed  in  publick  affairs. 
If  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 

Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  stateswtem  be. 

Sbaitfmn. 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  aao  low; 

the  statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the 

peasant  who  holds  the  plough.  Smth. 

Absolute  power  is  not  a  piant  that  will  grow 
in  this  soil ;  and  statesmen,  who  have  attempted 
to  cultivate  it  here,  have  puUed  on  their  ofn 
and  their  master's  ruin.  Davenant. 

A  British  minister  must  expect  to  see  many 
fiitnds  fall  off,  whom  he  cannot  gratify;  nnce, 
to  use  the  phrase  o{»  hie  statesman fitit  pasture 
is  nut  l^i^e  enough.  AdSsm. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home. 

B^pe., 
Sta'teswoman.h.  s.  [state  ^XiAwoman.l 
A  woman  who  meddles  with  publick 
affairs :  in  contempt. 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums :  she 's  a  great  statesxvomanf 

Several  objects  may  innocently  be  rMUculed, 

as  the  passions  of  our  statesvomten.        Additon.. 

S  T  a' T I  c  a  L . )  adj,    [from  jtatickj,}    Re* 

Sta'tick.   5     lating  to  the  science  of 

weighing. 

A  man  weigheth  some  pounds  less  in  tbeh^bt 
of  winter,  according  to  experience,  and  the  sta* 
tici  aphorisms  of  Sanctorius.  Brovm. 

If  one  by  a  statical  engine  could  regulate  his 
insensible  perspirauon,  he  might  often,  by  re* 
storing  of  that,  foresee,  prevent,  or  shorten  a  fit 
of  the  gout.  Arbutbnt. 
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The  science  which  considers  the  weight 

•f  bodies.  ^        ,'  .^ 

This  W  a  cathoUck  rule  oistatUks,  thax  if  tnv 
My  be  bulk  tor  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will 
auk  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  lighter,  it  will  float 
'  upon  it,  having  part  extant,  and  part  immersed, 
as  that  90  muoi  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  immersed  part  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the 
whole.  £atUy. 

STATION,  n.  j.  [statuuh  French ;  statiot 
Latin.] 

t.  The  act  of  standing:. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  where- 
upon their  meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  thost 
4ays  had  the  names  c£  stations  given  them. 

In  sSatieti  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
Kew-li^ted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hilL     Shaksp, 
a^  A  state  of  rest. 

All  progresnon  is  performed  by  drawing  on 
cr  ynp<>M'"e  foiVard  some  part  which  was  be- 
fore in  staft0H  or  at  quiet,  where  there  are  no 
joints.  Brtrum, 

>  Aplace  where  any  one  is  placed, 

Tne  teditious  remamed  withm  their  staitMt 

whi^,ty  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly 

multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 

than  a  camp.  .    Hayward. 

The  planets  in  their  station  list  nmg  stood. 

^  MUtm. 

4.  Post  assigned  ;  office. 

Michael  in  either  band  leads  them  out  of  Pa- 

*    radise,  the  fiery  serpent  waving  behind  them, 

and  the  chcrubims  taking  their  stations  to  Kuard 

the  place.  JuUtom, 

5.  Situation;  position. 

To  single  stations  now  what  years  belong. 
With  planeujoin'd,  they  claim  another  song. 

CrouB, 
The  fig  and  date,  why  Uare  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain ; 
While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found, 
'   And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown*d  f 

Prior, 

6.  Employment ;  office.  . 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  mean,  but  it 
xnay  be  used  in  some  station  or  other.      JL*£str» 

By  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  suength  and  resolution. to  perform 
<^od*s  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  fol- 
lowing. Nelson. 

They  believe  that  the  common  site  of  human 
MZid«rstandin£  b  fitted  to  some  station  or  other. 

Svnft. 

Whether  those  who  are  leadersof  a  party  ar- 
five  at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or 
influence  of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possesion  of 
any  great  abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dis- 
pute. ^^J/^- 
^.  Character;  state. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept  their  statton, 

Milton. 

8.  Rank  ;  condition  of  life. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  hombler  stttion^ 
in  the  temple  of  virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pm- 
nacle.  Dryden, 

To  St  a'tion.  1;.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
place  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  plaee. 

^T a'tionary.  ii4j.  [from  jw/io/f.j 

,1.  Fixed  ;  net  progressive. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  wbere  the 
image  seemed  stoHonarj^  I  stopped  the  prism, 
ana  fixed  it  in  that  posture,  that  it  ahould  be 
moved  naxnoie.  Nrwton. 

a.  Retpccting  place.      .       .  , 

The  same  ninnony  and  tttfionary  conttrtw* 
VOL.  IV. 
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tlon,  as  it  happened  in  many  species,  so  doth  it, 
fall  out  in  individuals.  Brown. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  stationer. 

Sta'tioner.  If.  J.  [from  station.'] 
I.  A  bookseller. 

Some  modern  traeedies  are  besutiful  on  tha 
stage,  and  vet  Trypbon  the  stationtr  complaint 
they  are  seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop.    Drydtn. 

With  authors, //tf//oiirr/  obey'd  the  call; 
Glory  and  gain  th*  industrious  tribe  provoke. 
And  gende  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke.        Popo, 
3.  A  seller  of  paper. 

Sta'tist.  m,  j.  [from  state.]  A  states* 
man ;  a  politician  \  one  skilled  in  go- 
vernment. 

I  do  believe, 
Staiist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be. 
That  this  &hall  prove  a  war.  Shaksptaru 

Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloauence,  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  country.  Miliosi» 

St  ACTUARY.  ;;.  /.  [statuaire^  Fr,  frx)m 
statua^  Latin.] 

X.  The  art  of  carving  images  or  represent- 
ations of  life. 

The  northern  nations,  that  overwhelmed  ic 
by  their  numbers,  were  too  barbarous  to  prteerva 
the  remainsof  learning  more  carefully  than  they 
did  those  of  architecture  and  statuary,    TtmpU„ 

1.  One  that  practises  or  professes  the  art 
of  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their 
su^cts  firom  the  poets.  Addison* 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  hi- 
story, undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and 
cheerfulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  ba 
read  with  pleasure  but  a  very  few  years  \  This  is 
like  emplovin^  an  excellent  statuary  to  work 
upon  mouldenng  stone.  Stuifi, 

^ta'tue.  n,s.  [statuef¥r.  statua^  Lat] 
An  image ;  a  solid  representation  of  any- 
living  being. 

The  princess  heard  of  her  mother's  statue^  > 
piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  pir- 
brmed  by  that  rare  Italian  master.  i>haispearOm 

They  spake  not  a  word ; 
But  like  dumb  statues^  or  unbreathing  stones, 
5tar*d  each  on  other.  Sbaksf>eare^ 

Architects  propounded  unto  Alexander  to  cut 
the  mountun  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  statue^ 
which  in  his  right  hand  should  hold  a  town  ca- 
pable of  containing  ten  thousand  men,  and  in 
nis  left  a  vessel  to  receive  all  the  water  that 
flowed  from  the  mountain  IViUins, 

A  statue  of  Polydetus,  called  the  rule,  de- 
serves that  name  for  having  so  perfect  an  agree- 
ment in  all  its  parts,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  a  fault  in  it.^  Dryden, 

To  Sta'tue.  1;.  tf.  [from  the  noun.]   To 
place  as  a  statue. 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and 
ador*d ; 
And,  were  there  seme  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead. 

hbakspeare. 

Sta'tur^.  n,  s.  Istaturfy  Fr.  statural 
Lat.]    f  he  height  of  any  animal. 

What  sfature  we  attain  at  seven  years  We 
sometinnes  double,  most  times  come  short  of  at 
one-and-twenty.  Browm. 

A  creature  who  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton. 

FQrt)gnmf9ofnufbty^«/tfrf  came.  Orydtn, 
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Thyvdf  btitdoft,  thy  fMrnrthai  i  win  j 
A  moment  thy  duration,  fooliih  man !  rrtfr. 
We  hare  certain  deiMmttradoii  from  EsT^nn 
mnmmtes,  and  Roman  urns  and  ringt,  and  mea- 
tnres  and  e<fi6c«,  and  many  other  antiquities, 
that  human  staUire  has  not  duninished  for  abovtt 
.  two^ousand  years.  BwtUy. 

Sta'tutablk.  €idj.  prom  siaiute.\    Ac- 
cording to  statute.  ,    ^ 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  mchcs  ahove 
ive  feet,  the  statutable  measure  of  that  dub. 

Ad£sii, 

Sta'tutably.  adv.  [from  statufabU.] 

In  a  manner  agreeable  to  law. 
Sta'totb.  «.j.  Istatutf  French;  tfatut- 
«n,  Latin.]  A  law ;  an  edict  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

Not  only  the  common  law,  but  jOio  the  if <f 
Mes  and  acts  of  parliament,  were  specially  m- 
tended  for  itt  benefit.  Sfeiuer, 

Blood  hath  been  shed. 
Ere  human  atatutt  purg*d  the  gen'ral  weaL 

Sbahpeart, 
There  was  a  statute  against  vagabonds ;  where- 
in note  the  tlislike  the  parliament  had  of  goahng 
them  as  chargeable  and  pestcrous.  Baett. 

Know  the  statutes  of  heaven  and  laws  of  eter- 
nity, those  immutable  rules  of  justice.  Tilktsom. 

6  queen !  indulged  by  favour  of  the  gods 
1*0  buHd  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign.    Dryd. 
To  St  A  V  E.  v.  a.  [iwai  staffs  in  the  plurd 

staves.']  ^  J      .  .     11    ^p 

1.  To  break  m  pieces  :  wsed  originally  of 
barrels  made  of  small  parts  or  staves. 

If  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too 
wanton,  are  crept  into  my  verses,  let  them  b« 
staved  or  forfeited  like  contrabanded  goods. 

Drydea, 

%.  To  posh  away  as  with  a  staff:  with  of. 
How  can  they  escape  the  contagion  of  the 
Writings,  whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies 
lure  not  stavOl  f^ftom  reading  ?     Ben  Joufn. 
The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  ^to  a 
distance ;  but  the  goapcl  speaks  nothing  but  al- 
lurement, arjraction,  and  invitation.  Sautbm 
«.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 
The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the 
Vint  in  the  city  hath  been  staved.           Sandys. 
31.  To  furnish  with  rundlcs  or  staves. 

This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Alovsus  Ont- 
tus,  Solyman's  deputy  in  Hungary;  who,  dirnb* 
ittg  too  fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladders  of  ambi- 
tion, suddenly  fell  and  never  rose  more.  Ktnlles. 
r#  St  A  V  E.  V.  n.  To  fight  with  sUtcs, 
Equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd- 
r  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
io  many  warriours,  and  so  stout. 
As  he  had  done,  and  staved  it  out.       Hudibras. 
•To  St  A  V  E  and  TaiL  v.  a.    To  part  dogs 
by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pulhng 

the  tail.        .     ^     ^  .„ . 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  a»a"  d; 
First  Trulla  stav'd^  and  Cerdon  talfd.  Hudtbroe. 
Staves,  n.  s.  The  plural  oi staff. 
All  in  strange  nvinner  arm  d, 
f  ome  rustick  knives,  some  staves  m  fire  warm  d. 

Spenser. 

They  tie  tearils  up  in  buncflci  or  staves. 

'  ^ertsmer, 

^ta'vesacre.   n,  j.   [berba }tdicidarist 

.      Latin.l    Laikspur ;  a  plant. 

r«  STAY.  V.  n.  istocn,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  conticoic  in  a  place »  to  forbear  dc- 

faiturc* 
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If  ahU  do  bid  me  pack,I  llghreher  thanks^ 
As  though  she  bid  me  /^tfv  by  her  a  wedi. 

Sbahfmrti 
Hot  after  resurreaion  shall  he.  stay 
Loncer  on  earth  than  certain  times  t'  appear. 
^  Miltm. 

He  did  ordain,  that  as  many  nufjht  depart  as 
would;  but  as  many  as  would  stay  diouid  htve 
very  good  means  to  live,  firom  the  sute.  BatM. 
They  flocked  in  such  mukitudes,  that  they  not 
<m\ystay^  for  thdr  xtton^  but  dkctarged  fi- 
vers. HaytoMrm. 
The  injur'd  sea,  which  from  her  wonted  plan, 
To  gain  some  acres,  avarice  did  force. 
If  the  new  banks  ncgleaed  once  decay. 
No  longer  will  fiomlier  dd  channel  stay, 

fTatUr, 
Stay,  1  command  you,  */tfy  and  hear  me  fint. 

DryJea, 

Nor  must  h*  stay  at  home,  because  he  muil 

be  back  again  by  one-and-twcnty.         ^  Ltc^ 

fivcry  plant  nas  its  atmosphere,  which  hati 

various  effects  on  those  who  stay  ne*r  them. 

Arbathmt. 
Servants  sent  on  messages  stay  out  longer  ri« 
the  message  requires.  SvyL 

1.  To  continue  iit  a  state. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height^  then  Urtguish  to  decay. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

1  'U  tell  thee  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stsys  for  ust 

Sbahfeart. 

Would  ye  tarry  for  them  tM  they  are  grown? 

would  ye  stay  for  them  f5-om  having  huswndsJ 

We  for  his  royal  presence  only  stay 
To  end  the  rites.  Dryda* 

I  stay  for  Tumus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead; 
Mysoh  and  I  expea  it  from  his h«id.    Dry^. 

The  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  the  fcr- 
tune,  nor  the  mother  tor  a  new  set  of  babies  to 
pliy  with.  -Wr. 

4.  To  Stop ;  to  stand  still. 

When  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  sprighr, 
■    She  would  command  the  hasty  sua  to  stay, 
Or  tnckward  turn  his  course.  SptMir* 

Perldn  Warbecki  fin<fing  that  when  matteif 
once  CO  down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without  1 
new  force,  resolved  to  try  aome  exploit  upoa 
England.  ^**^ 

Throws  his  steep  fliriit  m  many  an  airr  wlieel. 
Nor  stayed,  till  on  Nipliates*  top  he  lights*  AC* 

5.  To  dwell ;  to  be  long. 

Nor  win  I  sttn 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  ne  dealt  that  diy> 

I  must  stay^z  little  on  one  action,  which  pre- 
ferred the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideraooi 
of  yoursdf.  ZVjfA* 

6.  To  rest  confidently  :  with  vpdK. 

Because  ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  rfajptff*' 

M,  this  shaU  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fidL  /*«»• 

They  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  «* 

stay  themselves  up^n  God.  Jsmu. 

ToStay.  v.  ff. 

I.  To  stop ;  to  withhold ;  to  repress. 
All  that  may  stay  their, minds  from  thiiiBni 
that  true  which  they  heartily  wish  wert  61s«i 
but  cannot  think  it  so^  without  some  scru^ 

The  Syrens  sang  to  alhire  them  into  daagcr; 
but  Orpheus  sang  so  well  that  he  staid  thtm. 

H«  tooknoUnpghut  abic  ef  kesd  co/«4M^ 
scpmsck.  *** 
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^TQjkty  these  sudd^  gusis  of  pswion 
TTut  hurry  yoo  from  reasbn,  rest  as»ur*d 
The  secret  ol  yo^r  Ipve  lives  with  me  only. 

Stayhn  stomach  with  these  half  hundred 
^yj,  till  I  can  procure  her  a  romance  big  enough 
to  satisfy  her  great  soul  with  adventures.   P^t, 

Why  cease  wt  then  the  wnth  of  heaven  to 

Be  hurabUdaU.  Pof,e, 

*.  To  delay ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  from 
progression. 

Tlu(  joyous  Tiipe  wilhiot  be  jfay*d 

Unless  she  do  jbim  by  the  forelock  take.   5/«rr. 

Vour  ships  are  sUid  at  Venice.     Sbahptare^ 

Unto  the  shonu  wiUi  t^ars,  with  sighs  with 

moan. 

They  ^  conduct;  cursiog  the  bounds  that  itay 

Their  willing  fleet,  t^t  would  h^ve  further 

J  one.  D^id, 

I  bring  thee  vhere  no  s)iaflow  tiays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces.       MUtmt. 
^       I  Wis  willmg  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argu- 
ment thac  appears  to  me  n^ew*  Zo^#. 

3.  To  keep  from  departure. 

If  al  a  pn;oQ,er  I  were  here,  you  might 
Have  then  insi$ted/on  a  conqueror's  right, 
And  stsy'd  me  hei^.  Drydig* 

4.  lejiayerj  French.]  Tp  prop ;  to  support ; 
to  hold  up. 

On  this  detenninttioo  we  might  t^^  our* 
taives  vrithout  further  proceeding  herein. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one 
an  the  one  lUfte  and  the  other  on  the  other. 

Spetditi. 

8aBows  and  reeds,  for  vineyards  useful  found. 
To  4Uy  ihy  vines.  Drydem, 

^AT.  «.  i.  [«///?;r, French.]  See  Stays. 
I.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  forbearance  of 
departure. 

Detienmnt  ' 
Or  for  her  //ay  or  goiqg;  the  afiair  cries  haste. 

Sbakspeare* 

Sbovid  judges  make  a  loi^inr  ii4ty  m  a  place 

dum  usually  they  do,  a  day  m  a  county  would 

b«  a  ,rery  good  addition.  Baeom, 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd. 
Delighted !  but  desired  more  her  stay,     Milton, 

The  Thracian  youth  invades 
Orpheus  returning  from  th*  Elysian  shades, 
Einbrace  the  hero,  and  his  tta^  implore.  WalUr, 

So  long  a  stay  wiUmaice 
Tlie  jeaknts  king  suspect  we  have  been  plotting. 

Denbam, 
What  pleastire  hop'st  thou  m  my  ttay^ 
^RQiep  1  'm  cvnstrain'd  and  wish  myself  away  ? 

Dryden. 
When  the  wine  sparkles. 
Make  haste,  aad  leave  tny  business  and  thy 

care; 
2>f  o  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy  »tay,  Dryd, 

s.  Stand  ;  cessation  of  progression. 

Booes,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  May; 
teeth  stand  at  a  #<ay,  except  their  wearbg. 

Bsicom, 

Affiun  of  state  teemed  rathar  to  stand  at  a 
Mis^9  than  to  advance  or  decline.         Hayvf^rd, 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay. 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  MUten, 

Almighty  crowd !  thou  sborten'st  all  disputi  ; 
i9ct  faidi  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stayt 
Than  leapV  o'er  alL  Drydm. 

J.  A  Stop ;  an  obatructioD ;  a  hinderance 
£rQm  pro^cu^ 


S  T  A 

JTis  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  wjnr, 
Oriev'd  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay, 

'  Fairfaxm 

4.  Restraint ;  prudence ;  caution ;  iiiscrcte 
steadiness  5  sobriety  of  judgment. 

For  her  son, 
In  her  own  hand  the  crown  she  kept  in  store. 
Till  riper  years  he  raught,  and  suonger  stay. 

Spinser. 
Many  just  and  temperate  provisos  well  shew- 
ed and  foretokened  the  wisdem,  stay^  and  mo* 
deration,  of  the  king.  Battn, 

With  pmdent  stay  he  long  deferred 
The  rough  contention.  FiUifs^ 

5.  A  fixed  state. 

Who  have  before,  or  shaU  write  after  thee. 
Their  works,  though  toughlv  laboured,  wiU  h% 
hike  infancy  or  age  to  man  s  firm  stay. 
Or  eariv  and  late  twiiighu  to  mid -day.    BoMm* 

AJas !  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state  \ 
Ai^d  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ?        Dryden% 
6«  A  prop ;  a  support. 

Goedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  natur* 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.  H»oker» 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what 
stdj. 
When  tms  was  once  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

,    Shaksttttsre, 
My  onlv  strength,  and  stay  f  ^forlorn  of  thee* 
Whither  snail  I  betake  mc  I  where  subsist  ? 

ATtltmu 
Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines, 
which  hang  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree. 

Addiswn^ 

7.  TackKng., 

With  i#ay/  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  a  slup» 
And,  i^oU'd  en  levers,  launchM  her  in  the  deep. 

8.  Steadiness  of  conduct. 
SiK^HXn.part. aJj,  [from jf^f.]    Fixed; 

settled  ;  serious ;  not  volatik:. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness  df  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 
attentioo.  Baxm,, 

He  was  weU  /Ary  V,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  nujestick  state.       Hadihrat* 

A  stayed  man  and  wife  are  seldom  so  indolent , 
as  not  to  find  consolation  in  each  other.     P^pe* 

Sta'yedly.  adv,  [from  j//iyf</.]  Com- 
posedly ;  gravely  ;  prudcntJy ;  soberly  \ 
calmly ;  judiciously. 

Sta'yeonbss.  n.  j.  [from  stayed,'] 

I.  Solidity;  weight. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delight* 
fulness,  and  currentness  with  stayedmess,  how  can 
the  language  sound  otherwise  than  most  full  of 
sweetness  (  Casndef* 

a.  Composure;  prudence;  gravity;  judi-' 
ciousness. 

Sta'yer.  n.  J.  [from  stay.1  One  who 
stopsy  holds*  or  supports. 

May  Jove,  the  guardian  of  the  capitol. 
He,  the  great  stayer  of  our  xxoom  in  rout. 
Fulfil  your  hopes,  and  animate  tne  cohorts. 

A,  PbUlpu 

Sta'ylace.  «.  J.  [j/oy  and  lace:\  A  la<^ 

with  which  women  fostcn  their  boddice. 

A  stayiate  from  En^nd  should  become  a  to- 

pick  for  censure  at  visus.  Swift, 

Stays,  n.  s.  Without  singular. 
z.  Boddice;  a  kind  of  stiff  waistcoat  made 
of  wlialebone»  worn  by  women. 
No  stubborn  ffays  her  yielding  shape  amhrsce. 

^4V. 

X2  "^ 
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•ft.  Ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from 
hWmg  aft. 

All  nuftt,  topmastt,  and  flapareifhaTt  ita^t 
except  the  spntsail  toptnaat:  the  mainmast, 
foremast,  whn  the  masts  belonging  to  themi 
have  also  back  ttsfSf  which  help  to  keep  the 
mast  from  pitching  forward  or  overboard.  Hmrru, 

3.  [rtat>e,  Saxon.]  Station ;  fixed  anchor* 
aec. 

Thev  were  come  upon  the  ttayt,  when  one  of 
the  sailors  descried  a  gallev.  Sidney. 

Our  ships  by  ^nchor'd  close ;  nor  needed  we 
Feare  harme  on  any  staitt.  Cbspman, 

4.  Any  support ;  any  thing  that  keeps  an- 
other extended. 

WeaverS}  stretch  yotur  ttayt  upon  the  weft. 

Drydem, 

STEAD,  n.  s.  [rxtt>f  Saxon.] 
X*  Place.    Obsolete. 

Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon* 
Lest  thy  fool  hardize  work  thee  sad  confusion. 

S^emser, 
They  nigh  approached  to  the  sUad 
Where  as  those  maremaids  dwelt.  Sfemtr, 

The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it ; 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  steady 
Kor  leave  his  sund,  until  his  captain  bed.  Sbtiu, 
a.  Room ;  place  which  another  bad  or 
might  have.  It  is  scarcely  used  but 
with  the  preposition  in. 

If  we  had  taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  re- 
moved them,  so  as  to  place  in  their  stesd  others, 
we  had  done  worse.  Hc^ktr. 

There  fell  down  many  slain,  and  they  dwelt 
M  their  tte^  until  the  captivity.     1  Cbr9MieUi, 

Nor  do  the  bold'st  attempts  oring  forth 
£vents  still  eqtul  to  their  worth ; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  i«  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed.  BtdUr, 

Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kmdled  like  a  burning  coal ; 
Now  cold  despair  succeeding  im  her  sttad^ 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red.  Brydtn, 

3.  Use ;  help.    To  stand  in  stead;  to  be  of 
great  use ;  to  help ;  to  advantage. 

^  complete  man  hath  some  P^rts,  whereof  the 
want  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  essence;  yet 
to  have  them  stanJetb  him  im  singular  stead,  in 
respect  of  special  uses.  Ho^er, 

He  makes  his  understanding  the  warehouse  of 

lumber  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth,  which 

will  stand  him  in  stead  vi^en  he  has  occasion  for 

-    k.  L»cke, 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  im 
great  stead,  Atttrbmry, 

4.  The  frame  of  a  bed. 

The  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted,  Dryd 

Stead,  Sted^  beinz  in  the  name  of  a  place 

that  is  distant  from  any  river,  comes 

from  the  Saxon  ftet),  pcyo,  a  place ; 

but  if  it  be  upon  a  river  or  harbour>  it 

is  to  be  derived  from  rta^,  a  shore  or 

station  for  ships.  Gibsons  Camden. 

Ttf  Stb  AD.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

X*  To  help;  to  advantage;  to  support;. 

to  assist.    A  word  somewhat  obsolete. 

We  are  neither  in  skill  nor  ability  of  power 

greatly  to  stead  you.  Sidney, 

It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eyes.    /         Shaispaare, 
Rich  ^arm  mts,  linens,  stuiS,  and  necessaries. 
Which  smce  have  tteaiied  much.        Sbakspeare, 

Can  you  to  stead x^t 
A3  bring  m«  to  tb«  sight  of  Isabella  I     SMsf^' 
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Tour  frie&dlyiid  and  counsel  mudinity  deai 

me.  Uroc 

a.  To  fill  the  place  of  another.  Obsolete. 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  «<(W  Of 

your  appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.  Shtkt, 

Stba'opast.  o^r.  Instead  zs^fMst,'\ 

I.  Fast  in  place  1  firm  :  fixed. 

Such  was  this  nam's  £ul,  that  seem'd  toifadcs 

This  itt^ast  gloM  of  earth*  as  it  for  fesrdi^ 

quake.  ^  ^pmn. 

Laws  ought  to  be  likt  stony  tables,  plain,  ifecl- 

.ySul,  and  immoveable.  Sfenser. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  fact  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  nusnr  pillars  rear  their  aced  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch*d  and  ponorrous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stm^ast  and  immove- 
able. 
Looking  tranquillity;  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terreur  on  my  aking  sight.  Cetifmt* 

1.  Constant;  resolute. 

I  heme  her  stubborn  heart  to  bend. 
And  that  it  then  more  stedfast  will  endure. 

Spensm 

Be  faithful  to  Htkj  ncaghbour  m  his  p^ertv; 

abide  ^<«^<  unto  hun  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. 

SaUsiattitn^ 

Him  resist,  steJfast  in  the  ^th.        1  f*tf, 

.  3;  Not  turned  aside  by  fear. 

What  form  of  death  could  hhn  affright. 
Who,  unconcem'd,  with  ste^ast  sight 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  f        Ihy^e*' 

Stba'dfastly.  adv.  [from  sUadfasu] 
Firmly;  constantly. 

God  s  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the ; 
est  and  most  slippenr  uncertainues. 

In  general,  steduuUy  beUeve,  that  wfastever 
God  hath  revealea  is  imallibly  true.        ^<^ 

Stea^dpastkess.*.  J.  [from  i/r<ai^M 
I.  Immutability  I  fixedness. 

So  Hard  these  heavenly  beauties  be  eniir*^ 
As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress,^ 

The  more  of  steadfast  minds  to  be  adnnr'4, 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastntn,  Sfe»^ 
ft.  Firmness  ;  constancy ;  resolution. 

Stea'dily.  adnf.  [from  steady,'] 
I.  Without  tottering ;  wthout  shaking. 
Sin  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  iioder  crilv 
unless  hindered  by  some  accident,  whkh  as 
man  can  steadily  build  upon.  ^"^ 

ft.  Without  variation  or  irrcgularit|r. 
So  steadsiy  does  fickle  fortune  steer 
Th'  obedient  orb  that  it  should  never  err. 

Blachnru 

Stea'dikess.  n. /.  [from  j/^/f^] 

1.  State  of  being  not  tottering  noretulf 

shaken, 
a.  Firmness;  constancy. 

John  got  the  better  of  his  cholerick  tempcv 

and  wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  '^^'^"f 

mind,  to  pursue  his  mterest  through  all  igp**^ 

ments.  Artdbm. 

3.  Consistent  unvaried  conduct.  . 

Steadinas  is  a  point  of  prudeoct  as  well  sioi 

coun^e.  ^zfH^^ 

A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undeftaki^i^ 

secure  steadiness  of  conduct.  utfw. 

Stea'oy.«i^*.  [rcebix,  Sax-] 

I.  Firm;  fixed;  not  tottering.  ^^ 

Their  feet  steatht  theur  hands  diligent,  tftea 

•yet  watchfiil,  and  theur  hearts  resolute. 

a.  Repilar;  constant;  undcviating ;  »0' 

remitted.  ^     j^ 

He  sails  'tww^  worlds  sM  wsrldi  ^^^J^ 


wing. 
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Stttr  the  bounding  bark  with  tU&iy  toil, 
When  the  storm  thickens  and  the  biUowi  boil. 

Pope, 
y  Not  wravcring ;  not  fickle ;  not  change- 
able  with  regard  to  resolution  or  atten- 
tion. 

_^        Now  dear  I  imdentand 

What  oft  my  sttadUst  thoughts  have  search*d  in 

**""•  Milum. 

£Xm^  to  mj  principles,  and  not  dispirited 

wth  my  afifactioos,  1  have,  by  the  blessing  of 

Ood,  overcome  all  difficulties.  DryJen. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  //«  ' 


Iteak.  n.  J.  [/(yri,  Islandick  and  Erse,  a 
piece ;  jteAa^  Swedish,  to  boil.]  A  slice 
offlesh  broiled  or  fried ;  a  collop. 

The  surgeon  protested  he  had  cured  him  very 
well,  and  ctfered  to  eat  the  first //«i#  of  him. 

Tatler. 
Fair  ladies  who  contrive 
To  feast  on  ale  and  sieah.  Swifl. 

To  STEAL.  V,  a,  preterit  Jto/tf  participle 
pass.  jtoUn.  [ptelan,  Sax.  j/^/«f,  Dut.] 
t.  ToUke  by  theft;  to  take  clandestine- 
ly; to  take  without  right.  To  jUa/f  ge- 
neraQy  impUes  secrecy ;  to  ro6f  either 
secrecy  or  violence. 

Thou  ran'st  a  tik  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  jt^Tii  away  the  hulies  hcaru  of  France. 
.^  Sbahpcare, 

There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same 

That  sUai  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek ; 
lome  dear  friend  dead.  Sbahpearg, 

How  should  wc  steal  silver  or  gold  ?    cinesU. 

A  Khoolboy  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews  it  his 

companioa,  and  he  jUah  it.  Sbahpeart* 

a.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice. 

The  Uw  of  England  never  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Irbh,  by  a  purposed  plot  of  govern- 
ment, but  as  they  could  msinuate  and  tUal  them- 
selves under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage 
aad  submission.  Sttnter, 

Let's  shift  away;   there's  warrant  m  that 
theft 
Which  iUaU  itself  when  there  's  no  mercy  left. 

Shahpemre, 

3-  To  gain  or  effect  by  private  and  gra- 
dual  means. 

Youne  Lorenzo 
St9li  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one.  Shahfiean. 

Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoobnaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
r  were  good  to  jUj/  our  marriage.  Sbaktptare, 
They  lute  being  alone,  for  fear  some  am^ight- 
ing  apprehensions  should  tUal  or  force  their  way 
"*•  Calamy. 

Variety  of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  steai 
away  the  mind  from  iu  steady  pursuit  of  any 
_,«^ct.  H^aUs. 

io  Steal,  v-  ». 

I.  To  withdraw  privily ;  to  pass  silently. 
Fut  of  mind  to  avoid  hirther  entreaty,  and  to 
fiy  J^ coraoanv, one  night^he  stoUvH^y,  S'ubiey. 

My  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  hy  along 
Under  an  oak.  Sbahpeare. 

I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  wwld  steal  away  so  guilty  like, 
Seeing  you  coming.  Sbakspeare. 

The  tnost  pcac^ble  way,  if  you  take  a  thief, 
II  to  let  him  sh^  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.  Sbahpeare. 

At  ume  that  lovers  flights  doth  still  conceal, 
Tliroogh  Athens'  gate  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 
Sbakspeare, 
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Tn  my^ondua  shall  your  ladief  come. 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  a* 

^  ,  Iw^e-  Sbaispeart, 

Others,  weary  of  the  long  journey,  lingering 
behmd,  were  stolen  away ;  and  diey  which  were 
left,  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire.  KnoUes, 

A  bride 
Should  vanish  from  her  clothes  Into  her  bed. 
As  souls  from  bodies  steals  and  are  not  spy'd. 

«n.  f  Donnt^ 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  killed  many;  and 
It  IS  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  cometh 
without  any  ill  smelU  and  steatetb  on  by  litUe 
and  httle.  Bacon^ 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distifi'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware.  Miltm, 

As  wise  artists  mix  their  colours  so, 
TJiat  by  degrees  they  from  each  othef  go ; 
Bhck  steals  unheededfrom  the  neighb'ringwhite. 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change.  JDrjden, 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  steward,  he  stoU 
*^^y-    ,.  .  Stsfift. 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow ; 
Now  sighs //ro/ out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow. 
^  Fope, 

a.  To  pracUse  theft ;  to  phy  the  thief ;  to 
take  any  thing  thievishly;  to  hav^  the 
habit  of  thieving. 

Stealing  IS  the  taking  from  another  what  is 
his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance.  Loelr, 

The  Eood  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's 

rest.— Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal !  a  fico  for 

the  phrase  I  Sbahpeare. 

Stea'ler.  n,  /.  [from  steaLI    One  who 

steals;  a  thief. 

The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.      Sbahp. 

Stea'lincly.  aJ-v.  [from  jtealing.'i 
Slily ;  by  invisible  motion ;  by  secret 
practice. 

They  were  diverse  motions,  they  did  so  steaU 
ittgly  slip  one  into  another,  as  the  latter  part  was 
ever  in  hand  before  the  eye  could  discern  the 
former  was  ended.  Sstb^, 

STEALTH. »./.  [from  steal.'] 
I.  The  act  of  stealing:  theft. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealtb  to  have  beea 
committed  upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to 
have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  pri- 
«o«er.  Spenser. 

1  ho  sUaltb  of  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  written  on  Juliet. 

Sbakspeare. 
In  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves. 
Their  pretty  stealtbs  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 
»P'e^-  Spensir. 

,  The  gods  persuaded  Mercury, 

Theur  good  observer,  to  this  stealtb.      Cbapmary 
%.  The  thing  stolen. 

On  his  badt  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealtbs^  and  pillage  several 

Store  of  cabbins  are  but  sluttish  deuM^tbreed 
sickness  in  peace,  servrog  to  cover  stealtbs^  and 
in  fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  sj^inters. 

Kalagb. 

3.  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice.  By 
stealthy  means  secretly;  clandestinely; 
with  desire  of  concealment :  but,  like 
steaU  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense. 

The  wisdom  of  the  same  spurit  borrowed  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mmgted  with  hea- 
venly mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  and 
softness  of  that,  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  con- 
vey, as  it  were  by  sUaltb^  the  ueasure  of  good 
thmp  into  man's  mind*  Hoiktr. 
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T  feel  thif  youth's  perfections,  -^ 
With  an  invisible  and  subtile  sttslth^ 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  SBah^rt, 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  weakh» 
With  stoef  invades  his  brother's  fife  by  jhaJth 
Before  the  sacied  altar.  Drydau 

Let  bumble  Allen,  with  an  aukward  shame, 
,    Do  good  by  stealthy  and  blush  to  End  it  fame. 

Pop*. 

Stea^lthy.  a4ij.  [from  jtea/th^l    Done 
clandestinely ;  performed  by  stealth. 

Now  wither  d  murder,  with  hit  slut/tty  pace* 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shmhpemre, 

STEAM,  w.  J.  [rtemt,  Sax.]  The  smoke 
or  vapour  of  any  thine  moist  and  hot. 

Sweet  odours  are,  in  sucn  a  comjiany  u  there 
it  sttam  and  heat,  things  of  great  refreshment. 

Bacom, 

Hit  offering  toon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 

Consum'd,  with  nimble   glance  tnd   grateful 

steam.  Afilttti* 

While  the  temple  smoak'd  with  hallow'd  steam, 

They  wash  the  virgin.  Drydeu, 

Such  the  figure  of  a  feast, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  tick  man's  dream. 

Some  it  bears  in  steams  up  into  the  air,  in  tucn 
a  quantity  as  to  be  nunifett  to  xht  tmeU,  eipe- 
dilly  the  tulphur.  WUdfwari. 

To  Steam,  t;.  17.  [pceman,  Sax] 
t.  To  smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  h^t. 
Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
th  heated  brats,  stcaminv  with  fire  intense. 

Pbmps. 
%•  To  send  up  vapours. 

Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming  lake.    Milt, 
See!  see!  my  brother's  ghost  han^  hovering 
there 
O'er  hit  warm  bloody  that  steams  into  the  air. 

Dryhit, 
O  wretched  we !  Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  aduitVate  age ; 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  df  <fiii  own, 
T' increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

Dryieis. 

3.  To  pass  !n  vapours. 

5ckrcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  east 
Got  harnessed  his  fiery* footed  team, 

Ne  relr'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest. 
When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam, 

Speasn, 
The  dissolved  amber  plainly  swam  like  a  thin 
film  upon  the  liquor,  whence  it  steamed  away 
into  the  air.  BoyU. 

■  The^e  minerals  not  only  issue  out  tt  these 
larger  exits,  but  steam  forth  through  the  pores  of 
the  eanh,  occasioning  sulphureous  and  other  of- 
fensive stenches.  Woodward, 

Stean  for  j tow,  Spetkser, 

Steato'ma.  ».  J.  [?-t<*tw^]    A  species 
of  wen. 

If  the  matter  in  a  wen  resembles  milk-curds, 
the  tumour  is  called  atheroma ;  if  like  honey, 
ineHceris;  and  if  composed  of  fiit,  steatama. 

Sharp. 

Steed,  ir.  J.  [r^eba,  Sax.]    A  horse  for 
state  or  war. 

My  noble  steed  I  give  him. 
With  ail  his  trim  belonging.  Siahpeare, 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.  Milt, 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds. 

fValitr. 
She  thought  herself  ^e  trembling  dame  who 
fied, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th*  infer- 
nal steed.  Drydtsi, 


ST  E 

Who  like  our  aaive  Afri(^n  histructt 
The  fiery  sUed^  and  trains  Mm  to  h^hand  ? 

AiSsm. 
See !  the  bold  youth  ttrain  up  the  tBreat'oBf 
tteep; 
H^g  o'er  their  courters  heads  with  eager  tjped, 
And  earth  roUt  back  beneath  tiie  flying  steel 

Some  nympht  affect  a  more  heroic  breed. 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  masag'd  ste^. 

Tmag. 

Steel.  «.  /.  [rtal.  Sax.  jtaef,  Dutch.] 
X.  A  kind  of  iron,  refined  and  purified  by 
the  fire  with  other  ingredients,  which 
renders  it  white,  and  its  grain  closer  and 
finer  than  common  iron.  Steel,  of  all 
other  metals,  is  that  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  hardness,  when  wtU 
tempered  ;  whence  its  great  use  in  the 
making  of  tools  and  instrumeiftsofali 
kinds.  Cbamhersi 

Steel  it  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron, 
by  keeping  it  red  hot,  at  ratified  with  coat-dux 
and  wood-ashes,  or  other  sbbstances  that  abouol 
in  the  phlogiston,  for  several  houn  in  a  dbie 
furnace.  Silk 

At  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuff'd  with  sUel'htkdtd  daits,  wherewidi  fee 

quell'd 
The  savage  beasts  in  her  victorious  j^lav.  5)to/. 

With  mighty  bars  of  long-enduring  Drass 
The  stetUhoand  doors  tnd  iron  gates  he  ties. 

They  are  not  charm'd  against  your  points  of 
sieel  nor  iron  ftam'd.  Chapma. 

A  looking-fflass,  with  the  «/<f/ behind,  lojpketk 
whiter  than  glass  simple.  Baee^ 

Diamonds,  though  hard  bodies,  will  not  retdilf 
strike  fire  nith  steely  much  less  wit  h  one  iuocher; 
nor  a  flint  easily  with  a  steel,  if  they  both  be  vet; 
the  sparks  being  then  quenched 'in  their  erup- 
tion.  Bnvn. 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  trmxt. 

DrjdtM, 
%,  It  is  often  used  metoDymically  for  wea- 
pons or  armour. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandish*d  steel. 
Which  smok'd  with  Moody  execution. 
Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  had  fac'd  the  slive. 

Shakipetre, 
Polish*d  sieel  Uam  (ki  severely  ^ines.  t>ryd. 
He,  sudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword: 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slo*. 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he 

stood, 
F  eceiv'd  the  steel  hath'd  in  his  brother's  Mood. 

Dryia^ 

3.  Chalybeate  medicines. 

After  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids,  and 
is  likewise  an  antiacid.  Arhutkiut, 

4.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  hardness: 
as,  heads  of  sleeL 

St  E  E  L.  adj.  Made  of  steel. 

A  hnce  then  took  he,  with  a  keene  stetle  head, 
To  be  his  keepe  off  both  *gaintt  men  and  doggts. 

Cbapma*. 

To  Steel,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  I'o  point  or  edjcc  with  steel. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  bktsings  steel  my  lance's  point, 

Stishpeare. 

4.  To  make  hard  or  firm.  It  is  used,  if  it 
be  applied  to  th^  nund,  very  ofteh  in  a 
bad  sense. 
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Li«  wen /liiT^wkh  weighty  arjurtents. 

A  5*1!?**''  ^  •^^  '"*^  fingerstoU,  ^'^'* 
A«l  labour  ahaU  refresh  itself  with  hope.  SSsis, 

Fr««n  hit  metal  wat  hb  party  steefj; 
Which,  once  in  hnto  rebated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themaelvet,  like  dull  and  heav^e^. 

O  God  of  battles!  //*f/my»ioldJeri  heait!!^'* 

wny  will  you  figMt  against  to  sweet  a  passion, 
^ndi/o/your  heart  to^uch  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Man,  fodiA  man ! 
Jcarce  know'st  thou  how  thyself  began; 
Yet,  //««r^with  studv'd  boldness,  thou  dar«st  trr 
To  send  thy  doubted  reason's  dazzled  eye 
Thro  the  mysterious  gulph  of  vast  immensity. 

Let  the  sUtTdTyuk  be  deaf  to  matrons  criM?* 
«e«  virgms  ravish'd  with  relentless  eyes.  TUkft. 

So  pensh  all  whose  breasts  the  furies  tUeTtly 
And  curs'd  with  hearts   unknowing  how  to 

Stef/ly.  iuij,  [from  j/<f/.] 
I.  Made  of  steel. 

Thy  brother's  bkxxi  the  thirsty  earth  hath 

'  Iroach'd  with  the  stuty  point  of  Cliffcrd's  lance. 

Here  flnokethiffi9rfe;hebareshis  sinewy  ^m,' 
And  early  strokes  the  soundine  anvil  warm : 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew, 
Asibr  the  st^cd  be  shap*dthe  bendiiig«ho«.  G^v. 
1.  Hard  ;  firm.  .  "^ 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
tteeiy  resMance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 

SUnej, 

Stee'ltard.  n.  i.  [suei ;mdyard,}     A 

kind  of  balance,  in  which  the  weight  is 

moved  alon|  an  iron  rod,  and  grows 

heavier  as  it  is  removed  further  from  the 

nilcnim. 

SrEEN  or  Steam.  «.  s.   A  vessel  of  clay 

J?JJft0Be-  Mnswortb. 

STEEP,  adj.   [fteap,  Sax.]    Rising  or 

descendmg  with  great  inclination ;  pr«. 

apitous. 

The  mounuins  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  the 

steep  places  shall  fall  Mtekiel. 

nc  now  had  conquered  Anxur's  steep  ascent. 

m  AtUitm. 

JTEEp.  „,  s.  Precipice ;  ascent  or  descent 

approaching  to  perpendicularity. 

As  that  Th«bean  monster  that  proposed 
Her  nddle,and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd; 
1  hat  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and 

Cast  heiself  headlong  from  th*  Ismeniin  steef. 

As  lygh  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Reouire  foundations  in  proponion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  iTit  up\rards  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root; 
So  Ww  did  her  secure  foundation  lie, 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.         Dryden. 

Instrucu  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force. 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  tcedi,  and  fly 
lothe  next  headlong  i/«^  of  anarchy.  Drydtn, 

Wt  had  on  each  side  naked  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, broken-  into  a  thousand  irregular  steeps 
andprctopices.  AddisL 

A-camj»«  o  er  the  rails,  he  mus'mg  stood. 
And  view  d  below  the  bUck  canal  of  mud, 
wftere  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  ke^n, 
wiJfStf'U'Trcnti  rush  frona  Holbom's  \w^  steep. 

Cay* 


ST  E 

^  Steefj  v.  a.   istippmt  Dutch.]    To 
•oak  ;  to  macerate ;  to  imbue ;  to  dip. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 
^^r/^^iJtVLntm  loud  he  'gan  to  weep.  Spenm-. 

Me,  Kke  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weeds. 
His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  dcsfare  does  stttpt 
And  hn  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty\  feeds. 

A        1 .  Spemser, 

A  napkin  sUepedm  die  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  youn;  RutUnd.  Sbakspenre. 

riie  conquering  wine  hath  stup*d  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  JLethc.  Sbahpemrt. 

Many  dream  not  to  lbd,neidier  deserve. 
And  yet  are  steep' d  in  favours.  Sbakspeatt, 

Four  days  will,  quickly  sttep  themselves  ia 
Aight; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time. 

\M,^  _r   1.  Sbakspeare, 

Most  o€  the  steeptnfs  are  cheap  things,  and 

toe  goodness  of  the  crop  is  a' great  matter  0$ 

^*S^  1   ^  r    .  .  *  •^-«-- 

Whole  droves  of  mmds  are  by  the  driving  god 

Compell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood; 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  sttep  the  cares 
Of  theur  past  labours  and  thehr  irksome  years. 

J)rmdem 
Wheat  steeped 'lahxmt  twelve  hours  prevents 
the  smuttiness.  MertitMer. 

8TEETLE.  «.  j.  [j-^eopel,  nvpel,  Sax.] 
A  tunet  of  a  church,  generally  furnish- 
ed with  bells  ;  a  spire. 
Blo^winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage, 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout ! 

TiU  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drown'd  th« 

wi."'*^  ^       . .  Sbaispeeete. 

What  was  found  m  many  pbces,  and  preached 
for  wheat  faUen  on  the  ground  from  die  clouds* 
was  but  the  seed  of  ivy-berries;  aud,  though 
4ound  m  steeples  or  high  pUces,  might' be  con- 
veyed diither  or  muted  by  birds.  Bnt%vM. 
^  A  raven  I  aaw  i^/Aigh,  just  over  your 

f    J^*y»^*ffrojn'''^^'and  their sacred'w^ 

In  belds  their  sullen  conventicles  found.    Dryd, 

.St  E  E'p  L y .  adv.  [from  steep, ]   With  pre- 

apitous  declivity. 
Stee'fness.  a.  J.  [fixmi  j/«^.]  Prccipit^ 
ons  declivitv. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mouotain 
maketh  many  parts  of  it  inaccessible.  Brerew. 
Lord  Lovel  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback, 
but  could  not  recover  the  farther  side,  by  rea- 
son of  the  steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  wis 
drowned.  Macem 

Vineyards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  lie  on 
the  borders,  and  run  up  aU  the  sides  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  barrenness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  //«S- 
mess  of  the  ascent,  will  suffer  them.  Addison. 
STEE'py.  adi^  [from  steep.'\  Having  a 
precipitous  declivity.  A  poetical  word 
for  jteef. 

Who  hath  disposed,  but  thou,  the  windmg  way. 
Where  springs  down  from  die  steepy  craegs  ia 
^*^'  ivUttsi. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
grom  iterpy  Oihrys*  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd ;  and  for  his  pins  enjoy'd  hb  love. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shaU  I  behold  yo»i  cStnb  * 
1  he  steepy  diflS,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme. 

STEER. «./.  rr^yre,rxcor,rtione,Saju 
J4ter,  Dutch.]  A  young  bullock. 

They  think  themselves  half  exempted  from 
law  and  obedience ;  and  having  once  tasted  free- 
dom, do,  hks  a  steer  dut  hath  been  kog  out  of 
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his  yoke,  prudpe  and  repine  cvei^  i —  -^- 
under  riilc  again.  Spemsti . 

Lacaon,  Neptune's  priest. 
With  solemn  pemp  then  sacrific'd  •  stter.  Dryd* 

Nor  has  the  steert 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiffer  hangs. 
E'er  plow*d  for  him.  Tkvmsmi* 

rp  Steer,  v.  a.  [rreopan,  pcynan^Sax. 
j^/rr^«,  Dutch.]  To  direct  5  to  guide  in 
a  passage :  originally  used  of  a  ship,  but 
applied  to  other  things. 

A  comcW  palmer,  clad  in  black  attire, 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 
That  with  a  staff  bis  feeble  steps  did  */«r, 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire. 

If  a  pilot  cannot  see  the  pole  star,  it  can  be  no 

fault  in  hmi  to  steer  his  course  by  such  ttM«  » 
do  best  appear  to  him.  -Ki^  Cbur/e*. 

lo  Steer,  v.n, 

I.  To  direct  a  course  at  sea. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steer$man.WKmg[ht, 
Nidi  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wm* 
Veers  oft,  as  okwo  stetrs,  and  shifts  her  saiL 

Mtltw, 
In  a  CTeature  whose  thoughts  are  more  than 
the  sands  and  wider  tlwn  the  ocean,  fancy  and 
passion  must  needs  run  him  into  strange  cours«a, 
tt  reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and  comp^,  be 
not  that  he  steers  by. ,  -^,««' 

«.  To  conduct  himself. 
Stee'race.  If.  J.  [from  iteer,"] 
X.  The  act  or  practice  of  steerine. 

Hating  got  hu  vessel  launched  and  sc<  afloat, 
he  committed  the  steerage  of  it  to  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it.  Sp^etrnt^r. 

s.  Direction  ;  regulation  of  a  course. 
He  that  hath  the  sUerage  of  my  coowe, 
Direct  my  suit.  .     Sbah^art. 

«.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided. 
His  costly  frame 
InscnVd  to  Phccbus,  here  he  hung  on  high. 
The //^wr  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky.  Dryi. 

4.  Regulation  or  management  of  any  thing. 

"V^u  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage. 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  i/«r«^r.         Sweft. 

5.  The  stem  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 
Stee'rsmate.7  ».  j-  [steer  and  mtf«,  or 
Stee'rsman.    3     mate.']    A  pilot}  one 

who  steei-s  a  ship. 

What  pilot  90  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embark'd  with  such  a  steinwtatt  at  the  hehn  t 

Milim* 

In  a  storm,  though  the  vessel  be  pressed  never 

so  hard,  a  skilful  steersmais  wiU  yet  bear  up 

•gainst  it.  ,     LEstrasige. 

Thro*  It  the  joy^l  steersmmstdtvis  his  way, 

And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.    Dryi. 

Stecano'graphist.  ».  J.  [^-lya^if  and 
y5«>)-]  He  who  practises  the  art  of  se- 
cret writing.  ^        Batlej. 

Stecano'graphy.  n.  s.  [r»y«)^  and 
yfitw.]  The  art  of  secret  writing,  by 
characters  or  ciphers  intelligible  only  to 
the  persons  who  correspond  one  with 
another.  Bailey* 

Stecno'tick.  adj,  [r«y»»^»x*f.]  Binding; 
rendering  costive.  Tf'%* 

Ste'le.  ».  s.  [ptela,  Saxon ;  steUy  Dut.J 
A  BtaUt ;  a  handle.  . 

STEXLAR.  adj,  [from  Stella^  Latin.] 
Astrali  relating  to  the  surs. 
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In  part  shed  down 
Their /Ir^  virtue,  on  all  kinds  thi(t  5ro# 
On  earth ;  made  hcjreby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  son's  more  potent  raj^ 

Salt  dissolved,  upon  fixation,  returns  to  its  af- 
fected cubes,  and  regular  figures  of  minerals ;  is 
the  hexagonal  of  chrystal,  and  stellar  fig«"  « 
the  stone  asteria.  Clatmlk. 

Ste'llate.  auj-  [jf^/Z/irto,  Lat.]  Point- 
ed in  the  nianner  of  a  painted  star. 

One  making  a  regulus  of  antfanony,  witboot 

iron,  found  his  regulus  adorned  with  a  more 

conspicuous  star  than  I  have  seen  in  several  <<^- 

late  reguluses  of  antimony  and  mars.        Boji\ 

Stella'tion.  n.  J,  [from  jtellof  Latin.] 

Emission  of  light  as  from  a  star. 
St  e'l  L  E  D.  ^4//'*.  Surry. 

And  qucnch'd  the  ttelM  fires.       Slakspeart, 

Stelli'ferovs.  adj.  [siella  and/«^.J 

Having  stars.  -Dif/. 

Ste'llxon.  «.  J.  [jfr//w, Latin.]  Ancwt. 

Aimvjortb. 
Ste'llionate.  n.  j.  l^steJ/ionatf  French; 
ste/iio/tatuji  Latin.]  A  kind  of  crime 
which  is  committed  [inlaw]  by  a  de- 
ceitful selling  of  a  thing  otherwise  thin 
it  really  is:  as,  if  a  man  should  sell  that 
for  his  ov«m  estate  which  is  aetually  an- 
other  man's. 

It  discemcth  of  crimes  of  sUllhMie^  and  we 
Uicboations  towards  crimes  capital,  not  a«uaDf 
committed.  ■***••' 

Stem.  n.  j.  [stemma^  Lathi.] 
X.  The  stalk  5  the  twie. 

Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  cne  ttemt 
80  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart 

Stahfeoft. 

After  they  are  first  shot  up  thirty  foot  in 
length,  they  spread  a  very  large  top,  n»vinj  i«> 
bough  nor  iwia:  in  the  trunk  or  stem.     Relttp. 

Set  them  aslope  a  reasonable  depth,  and  thea 
they  win  put  forth  many  roots,  and  so  carry 
more  shoots  upon  a  stem.  £*"*' 

This,  ere  it  was  in  th*  earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb  before  it  P«*   ^^ 
On  the  green  stem.  Mtm. 

The  stem  thus  threaten'd,  and  the  sap  w  tftee, 
Drops  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  tree.  JKa^'J- 

Farewell,  you  flow*n,  whotc  buds  with  early 

care 

I  watch'd,  and  to  the  chearful  sun  did  rear: 

Who  now  shall  biiid  your  sttms  f  or,  whan  yo* 

fcll,  ,       „, 

With  fountain  streams  your  fisintmgsoub  r^^ 

The  low'iing  spring  with  Uvish  rain 
Beats  down  the  slender  sttm  and  bearded  gr^^ 

a.  Family;  race;  generation.  Pedigrtci 
are  dra\^n  in  the  form  of  a  branching 
tree. 

I  will  assay  her  worth  to  celebrate; 
And  ao  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state, 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  <rf  noUc  stm^ 
Approach.  ^^' 

Whosoever  wiU  undertake  die  imperial  <w- 
dem,  must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support 
it;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  con- 
tinued these  two  ages  and  more  in  ^\}^ 
now  so  much  spoken  of.  .^««"j 

Dost  thou  in  hounds  aspire  to  deathless  &ni«. 
Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  •n^^^'L^J' 

3*  Progeny ;  branch  of  a  family. 
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<*  Thk  IS  a  stem 

Of  dut  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fetr 
Hjf  natire  mighcioess.  Sbalsptare. 

4*  Ijtammen^  SwedUh.]     The  prow  or 
forepart  of  a  ship. 

Orante^s  barque,  e/n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  iUm  to  stem  by  waves  was  overborn. 
_  Drjden, 

To  Stem,  v^  a.  Istamma^  Islandick.]   To 
oppose  a  current ;  to  pass  cross  or  for- 
ward notwithstanding  the  stream. 
•They  oo  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape. 
Fly,  stemming  nightly  towVd  the  pole.    Miltsiu 
Abore  the  deep  theyfaise  their  scaly  crests. 
And  simm  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts, 
f     , .     .  Denbam, 

In  shippmf  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
Awl  uwaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide, 
£re  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did 
ieam, 
Qr£a-likc  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

M  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
OMvnrVthe  wild  torrent' ofa  birb'rous  ige, 
Aad  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.  Pi^r. 
Stbwch.  n.  J.  [from  r^ncan,  Saxon.] 
V.  Asttnk;  a  bad  smell. 

Deith,  deaths  oh  amiable  and  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stemtbt  sound  rottenness, 
Atiss  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night. 
c^  v  -  t         t  Staisdmre, 

So  bees  wicb  smekci  and  doves  with  noisome 
stemebf 
Are  from  their  hires  and  houses  driv'n  away. 

-J.  ^.  ^        .       .  Sbahpeeure* 

,rhj^ians,b7  the  i/rjK^  of  feathers,  cure  the 

/n^  of  the  mother.  Bacom, 

jfr  ministery  will  be  fimnd  the  salt  of  the 

•srtb.  the  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men  from 

'^BM*  and  cnrrtspdon.  Soutb. 

The  hoary  Nar 
Comipted  with  the  steneb  of  selphur  timmt^ 
And  mto  Ta>er's  stream  th'  infected  current 
throws.  AeUis^n. 

».  I  find'  it  used  once  for  a  good  smell. 
Black  bulls  amd  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  donds  of  sav'ry  stemtb  involve  the  skv. 
if  f,  JjrjJeiu 

To  Stihch.  w  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  make  to  stink.    Not  proper,  or  in 

use. 
The  fiMdness  of  the  ponds  only  stenebetb  the 

^^-  Mortimer. 

*•  .k™''  ftauncb^  corruptly.]    To  stop  5  to 
hinder  to  flow. 

.  They  had  better  skill  to  let  Mood  than //^f^ 

"n       .  King  Cbmrles. 

Kcttnngents  to  stesubt  and  incrassatives  to 

Ottcken,  the  blood.  Haryey. 

Sh^'oSd*'"'''  »•  '•  i^^  andypaV] 

O  the  accurst  stetttgrapby  of  state ! 
^oc  princely  eagle  shrunk  mto  a  bat.  O^satv/, 
8temtoropho'»ick.^>.  [firom  Stentcr, 
the  Homerkal  herald,  whose  voice  was 
as  loud  as'  that  of  fifty  men,  and  f^,  a 
^o»cc.]  Loudly  speakmg  or  sounding. 

Of  this  eteiaw^pbiueb  horn  of  Alexander 
tnere  is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Derb, 

^'dJYi  ^'  *'  [r^oeppan,  Sax.  Happen^ 

X'  To  more  br  a  single  change  of  the 
P^  of  the  foot. 
Qne  sf  ouf  aatMB  hadi  proceeded  10  far,  that 
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he  WIS  ab'e,  by  the  hdp  of  wii^',  in  a  rnilniM 
pace,  to  step  constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time. 

a.  To  advance  by  a  sudden  progiyssfon. 
Whosoever  first,  after  the  troublmg  the  wa» 
ter,  stepped  In,  was  made  whole.  Jtbum, 

Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father,  by  whose  de^th  he  stepped 
Into  a  great  estate.  Sbiitpeare^ 

3.  To  move  mentally. 

When  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon,  he  may 
give  his  thoughts  leave  to  step  back  so  frr  as  to 
recollect  the  several  heads.  U^atu* 

They  are  sUpping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  mto  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  only  true 
mirrour  of  that  ancient  world.  iW. 

4.  Togo;  to  walk. 

I  am  in  blood 
Btept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  nomore. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.     Sbakep, 

5.  Tq  come  as  it  were  by  chance. 

The  old  poets  suprntjatht  assistance  of  the 
medalist.  'jidtSM 

6«  To  Uktf  a  short  walk. 

See  where  becomes;  so, please  you.//-!^uider 

^  1^  J"r  t**  «"T"*^*L  Sbfbspemr. 

My  brothers,  whea  they  saw  me  wearied  out. 
Stepf  J,  as  diey  said,  to  the  new  thicket-side 
To  bring  roe  berries.  Afihom 

When  your  master  wants  a  servant  who  hap.* 

peps  to  be  abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that 

mmutesteMoM.  Stpi/f. 

7.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Pyrrbus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bashaws, 
itept  forth,  and,  appealing  unto  his  mercies,  ear* 
nestly  requested  him  to  spare  his  life.     Xmoi/es 

When  you  stepped  forth,  how  did  the  monster 
rage. 
In  scorn  of  your  jofr  looks  and  tender  age ! 

Home  the  swain  retreats. 
His  flock  before  him  stepphg  to  die  fokt  Tbomu 
Step.  «.  j.  [rtasp,  Saxon;  //«*,  Dutch.] 
1.   ProgrcssioH  by  one   removal  of  tht 
foot. 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  diey  walk.  SbaL 

l.ing  rmg  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  etsp  attend 
Yon  and  your  ways.  Sbahbeare 

Who  was  die  first  to  explore  Ui*  untrodden 
path. 
When  life  was  hasarded  m  every  supf  Adduon. 

1.  One  remove  in  climbing  j  hold  for  the 
foot ;  a  stair. 

WhUe  Solyman  lay  at  Buda.  seven  Woody 
heads  of  bishops  slam  in  battle  were  set  inbr- 
der  upon  a  wooden  step,  Xno^s 

The  breadth  of  every  single  itep  or  stair  shoold 
be  never  less  than  one  foot,  nor  more  than  dgh! 
uen  mches.  H^uum 

Those  height)  where  William's  virtue  iS 
have  staid,  ^^ 

And  <m  the  subject  world  look'd  safely  down, 

mad  ***  ^®  ^'^^  *"**     '^'  ^^ 

SubUmer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  renown.  Pri0r. 

It  was  a  saymg  among  the  ancients,  Truth 

hes  m  a  well;  and,  to  carry  on  this  metaphor. 

Mic  waicr.  «*»  .. 

_  ,  -  eVattu 

3.  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

The  gf  adus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  trana- 
Uted  a  step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pa<^ 

ArbutbM9f0 
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4.  A  flmall  knji^h  ;  a  small  tpiftre. 

Thtre  »  but  •  Hep  between  me  and  deeth. 

J.  [In  the  plural.]  Walk ;  passage. 

O  Bjay  tny  pow'r,  propicioas  trill  to  me, 
Conduct  my  tups  to  find  the  fttal  tree 
In  thif  deep  forest.  Drjdtm, 

i.  Gradation ;  degree. 
^    The  same  sin  for  subetince  htth  sundry  sttps 
and  degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  msn  iHfi* 
CMneth  a  more  belnous  offender  than  another. 

Perkmu 
7.  Projrression  ;  atrt  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of 
motion  from  phxnomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell 
OS  how  the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal 
thinss  follow  from  those^  manifest  principlea, 
woaU  be  a  very  great  step  in  phHosophy,  though 
^e  causes  of  those  principles  were  not  yet  dM' 
tvrtwtd.  Nrwf9M, 

One  injury  is  best  defended  by  a  stcond,  and 
Ais  by  a  third :  by  these  step*  the  old  masters 
«f  fbe  palace  in  France  became  masters  of  the 
kii^pdom ;  and  by  these  step*  a  general  during 
pleMure  might  have  grown  into  a  general  for 
£fe,  and  a  general  for  ufe  into  a  king.      SnffK 

The  querist  must  not  proceed  too  swifUy  to- 
wards the  determination  of  his  potat»  that  be 
nay  with  more  ease  draw  the  learner  to  those 
princi^es  stef  by  step^  from  whence  the  final 
conclusion  wul  arise.  Watis* 

5.  Footstep  ;  print  of  the  foot. 

From  hence  Astrea  toc^  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.  Dryd. 

9.  Gait;  nunner  of  walking. 
Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  snbmtssire  sUp  I  hasted  down ; 
The  glowing  garland  from  mjr  hair  I  took. 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedienct  in  my  look.  fn§r. 

xo.  Action  ;  instance  of  conduct. 

The  repuution  of  a  man  depends  upon  the 
ftrst  steps  he  makes  m  the  world.  Psp^, 

Step,  hi  composition,  signifies  one  who  is 
related  only  by  marriage,  [rteop,  Sax. 
from  )rt»!  pan,  to  deprivef  or  make  an 
•rpb4m  :  ^  the  Saxons  not  only  said  a 
itep-rffther^  bv;ia  sttP'daughterf  or  step' 
son;  to  which  it  indeed, -according  to 
this  etymology,  more  properly  belongs: 
but  as  it  is  now  seldom  applied  but  to 
the  mother,  it  seems  to  mean,  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  use  it,  a  woman  who 
has  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  of  the 
true  mother.] 
,  How  should  their  minds  chuse  but  misdoubt, 
)est  this  discipline,  which  always  vou  match  with 
divine  doarine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be 
found  unto  all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  ttip^metter  f 

Hb  wanton  step^me  loved  him  the  more ; 
But,  when  she  saw  her  ofier'd  sweets  refuse, 
lier  love  she  turn'd  to  hate.  Spenser, 

You  shall  not  tind  me,  daughter, 
ikficr  the  slander  of  roost  step-^tthertf 
lU-eyed  unto  you.  SbaisfeMre* 

A  father  cruel,  and  a  step^me  false.  SMsf. 

Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife, 
and  married  a  young  woman :  bis  son  came  to 
him,  and  said,  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that 
you  have  brought  a  sUp-motber  into  your  house  f 
The  old  man  answered,  Nay,  quite  the  contrary, 
•on ;  thou  plea&cst  me  so  well,  as  1  would  be  glad 
to  have  more  such.  MacM, 

The  name  oi  tup^ame^  your  practised  art. 
By  which  you  hav*;  estranged  my  father's  heart, 
All  you  have  done  against  me,  or  design. 
Shows  your  aversion,  but  begets  not  mine.  Dr^d* 
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.  A  sttp-deme  ted  I  hare,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  hea-ptck'd  art,  and  orders  ast. 

Anv  body  would  have  guessed  nusstonsrs 
been  Sred  up  under  the  mfluence  of  a  cruel /<r^ 
dMssse^  and  Joka  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  teoMt 
mother.  Jrh^hmt. 

Ste'ppingstowe.  If./.  Ijiep  said  jtone.] 
Stone  laid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  saTc  it 
from  wet  or  dirt. 

Like  steppirngstmee  to  taire  a  itridt. 
In  streets  where  kcnaela  are  too  wide.    3wfi 

S  TERCOR  A^c  Eous.i}^'.  [jterecraeeiUpLa^,] 
Belonging  to  duirg ;  partaking  cf  the 
nature  of  dung. 

Green  juicy  veceubles,  in  a  heap  together,  ao> 
quire  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body ;  then 
a  putrid  stercorseeatu  tastt  and  odour,  in  tase 
resembling  puuid  flesh,  and  in  smell  human 
fxces.  Jtrktttima, 

Stkrcora'tioit.  «.  s.  [from  tUrtfa^ 
Lat.]  The  act  of  dunging ;  the  act  of 
manuring  with  dung. 

The  first  help  is  stercoratiw  .•  the  sheeptduag 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  next,  dung  of  kioe 
and  that  of  horses.  Mmcm 

Sfereoration  is  seasonable.  E'OelynJ 

Tht  exteriour  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  not  only 
for  the  security  of  tnc  seed,  whikt  it  hanp  upon 
the  plant,  but,  after  it  b  fallen  upon  the  cnth, 
for  the  stercoratiom  of  the  s<n1,  and  promotion  cf 
the  growth,  though  net  tht  first  germiasfion  of 
the  seminal  plant.  Hey* 

Sterko^craphv.  h.  s.  {r»ffH  andy^; 
jtere^rapbiff  French.]  The  art  of  draw* 
ing  the  rorms  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 

Hairrts* 
Stbreo'metry.  «.  J.  fr«p«d;  and  uit^* 
jtereometricf  French.)  The  art  of  mea- 
suring all  sorts  of  solid  bodies.   Iharis. 
STEiUL.  adj.  IstenU,  French;  steriXf, 
Lat]  Barren  ;  unfruitful ;  not  product- 
ive ;  wanting  fecundity. 
Our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse.  Shdisfetrt* 

The  sea  marge  sterily  and  rocky  hard.  Shaks* 

In  very  stent  yt^n,  com  sown  will  gr<y  to 
another  kind.  Sscm, 

To  separate  seeds,  put  them  In  water :  sock 
as  are  corrupted  and  steril  swim*  Brrum, 

She  is  grown  steril  and  barren,  and  her  births 
of  animals  arc  now  very  inconsiderable.  JKwv. 

When  the  vegetative  stratum  was  once  washed 
off  by  rains,  the  hills  would  have  become  bane»» 
the  strata  below  yielding  only  mere  sterile  spS 
mineral  matter,  such  as  was  inept  for  the  forni* 
ation  of  vegetables.  iVoodwom 

Steri'lit  Y.  n.  J.  IjterUiUf  French;  tteri-. 
Ittasf  from  jterUtj^  Latin.]  Barrcnnesa  | 
want  of  fecundity ;  unfruitiFulncss. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 

sterility  of  the  soil,  and  because  tiieir  natives  sra 

•  exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast  * 

territories.  Awsa. 

An  eternal  sttrilHy  must  have  possessed  the 
worW,  where  all  things  had  been  fastened  evei* 
lastingly  with  the  adamantine  chains  of  vf^ 
fick  gravity,  if  the  Almighty  had  not  said,  1^ 
the  earth  bring  forth  gras^  the  herb  yiel*i« 
seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yieldine  fruit.   Bsmej. 

He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetiu** 
tlian  any  poet ;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  JJr 
any  sterility  of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of 
his  times,  which  delighted  im  these  reiterated 
teraae.  ^  /f^. 
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4^9  Stb'jiiltze.  v.  a.  [from  j/mV.]  To 
•make  l>trrcn  j  to  deprive  of  fecundity, 
®  w     power  of  production. 

♦I,  ii7*  "^^  ■*  ^*^  •"?!«««  the  sifri/lzinjt 
the  earth  wis  suipeoded  for  some  time,  tUl  the 
^luge  became  the  executioner  of  it  ? 

Oo  !  iiirUize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage. 

Ste'rlinc.  ^^•.  [Of  this  word  manTd^J 
nrationa  have  been  offered;  the  most 
probaWc  of  which  is  that  offered  by 
Camden^  who  derives  it  from  the  Easter- 
/'«^i»  who  were  employed  as  coiners.] 
X.  An  epithet  by  which  genuine  English 
money  is  discriminated. 
.«Tr,l^"^'*  treasure,  that  he  left  it  his  death, 
amoanted  unto  e^teen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  stertum.  Bacon 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chusc  to  count 
out  1  sum  m  sesterces  than  ra  pounds  sUriin^. 

••  ^""^ne ;  having  passed  the  tc6t. 

mS^S^S^^^J*^  ^  '^^^'^^^  the  stamp 
^efore  be  secure  to  6nd  them  aU  genuine, 
tUrlsMg^  and  authentick,  Sivin 

from  the  adjective.] 
*'  ^£$^^^^  co'ti ;  money. 

Thn  visioniry  various  projeeu  tries. 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise: 
JBJ  utMul  observation  he  can  tell 
Jote  sacred  charms  that  in  true  iterling  dwell: 
Wow^jd  makes  a  patrician  of  a  sbvcf 
A  d«uf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave.      Gartb. 

Great  name!  whidh  in  our  roUs  recorded 
tunds, 
Lwjj  h<»w»  and  protect!  die  learned  bands, 
Aceepj  this  oftnnc  to  thy  bounty  due. 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sUrling  view. 

«-  Standard  rate. 
9TERN.  a4ij.  [rtynn,  Saxon.] 
i.  Severe  of  countenance ;  truculent  of 
aspwrt. 
why  look  you  stUl  so*/rr»  and  tragicil?  SM. 
1  wouU  outnare  the  jtetMt  eyes  that  look, 
O^rave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  yojinr  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 

lu.:  u?i^"^  ^  amiss  here  to  present  the^//r* 

»M  hvdy  countenance  of  this  so  famous  a  man. 

^    ,  KnolUa, 

js     , . .  ^^^*  "x^  men 

rear  d  htt  ittrm  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 

woods.  MiitM, 

The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye,  * 

SUrn,  yet  attempered  with  benignity.      Harte. 

a.  severe  of  manners;  harsh;  unrclcnt- 

ing;  cniel. 

Wemen  are  so<i,  miW,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou,  jitrn,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

,_^    SBakspeart, 

^^        The  common  executioner, 

Whose  heart  th' accustomed  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  ax  upon  the  humbled  neck 
Sut  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  deals  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 
-^..   ..   .     -,  Sbaksptare, 

JJid  this  m  C«sar  seem  ambitious  } 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Osar  hadi 

wept; 
Anibiiion  should  be  m»dti£tkrmrA\iS,Shah, 
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Then  shall  the  war,  and  iitrn  debate 
strife^ 

Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life ; 
And  in  thv  fiime,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnish'd  ro<tf  my  banner  shall  be 
„    *»w>5-      -  DryJtm. 

Mow,  suru  u  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Drjd, 
J.  Hard ;  afflictive. 

If  wohres  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  tUrm 
time. 
Thou  shooidst  have  said.  Go,  porter,  turn  the 

key. 

All  CTuels  else  subscribM.  Sbahtean. 

Mischiefe  stood,  ' 

And  with  his  sUrm  Steele  drew  in  streames  the 

^lood.  Cbafmam. 

Stern,  n.  /.  [ftcop,  Saxon :  of  the  same 
original  with  steer,] 

I.  The  hind  part  of  the  ship  where  the 
rudder  is  placed. 

Let  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  nev^r  seen 
a  ship,  view  die  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  as 
the  prow  and  //*r«,  the  ribs,  masts,  ropes,  and 
shrouds,  he  would  form  but  a  stty  lame  idea  of 
"•  Waiu. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  stems  te 
«      ^"?-  *  Drydcn. 

«.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 
The  king  from  Eltam  I  imend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  cliiefest  stern  of  publick  weaL  Sh^tks, 
J.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 
She  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  rais*d 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground. 
Though  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stem  aromid. 
^       .  ^^  Spenser, 

Ste'rnage.  n,  J.   [from  surn.']    The 

steerage  or  stern.    Not  used. 
Grapple  your  minds  to  //^r/iaf  ^  of  this  navy. 

And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 
at  .        „  Sbaispeare, 

Ste'rnly.  tf^v.  [from//(rr;f.]  In  a  stem 
manner ;  severely ;  truculently. 

No  mountain!  lion  tote 
Two  lambs  so /IrrWy.  ChafsMon, 

^sternly  he  pronounc  d 
The  rigid  interdicdon.  ATthon 

Yet  sure  thou  art  not,  nor  thy  face,  the 
same. 
Nor  thv  limbs  moulded  in  sa  sof^  a  frame ; 
Thou  look'st  more  stemtj,  dost  more  strondT 
move,  ^' 

And  more  of  awe  thou  bear*st,  and  less  of  love. 
^       ,  ^rydeii 

SrE'RNNESs.  «.  s.  [from  jtern.l 
I.  Severity  of  look. 

Of  suture  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold 
That  MM18  of  men  amai'd  dieir  sternness  do  be- 
hold. Spenser 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Wiidly  bound  up !  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  I           Shaksptart„ 
a.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 
I  have  sternnets  In  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers  work.  Drnden 
Ste'rwon.  n,  s,  WW^  The  breastbone.* 
A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  throu  A  the 
itemon,                                                   Wiseman 
Sternuta'tion.  n.s,  [sternutatto,  Lat.f 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

Sternutation  is  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the 

nerves  and  muscles,  occasioncdby  an  irritadon 

of  those  m  the  nostrils.  Quhey, 

Concernmg  sternutation^  or  sneering,  and  the 

custom  of  saluting  upon  that  motion,  it  is  gene- 
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ease  wherein  sUrnutaiitm  proved  mortal,  and 
•ucfa  as  tneesed  died.  Brrwn, 

Sternu'tative.  aJj.  [jttmutatr/f  Fr. 
from  jUrxutOf  Lat.]  Having  the  quality 
of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

S  r  E  R  N  u  't  A  T  o  R  Y .  *.  J.  [jtemutatoirCf  Fr. 
ftrom  sterntttOf  Lat.]  Medicine  that  pro- 
vokes to  sneeze. 

Physiciaat,  in  peraont  Mar  death,  use  ««mra^ 
tstdriety  or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto 
sneezing ;  when,  if  the  faculty  arise,  and  tter* 
muUthn  ensuetb,  they  conceive  hopes  of  life. 

Jte'vek.  If,  /.  [j-rcpen,  Sax.]  A  cry,  or 
loud  clamour. 

Ne  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  than  thought/ 
Fast  by  the  hdc  the  wolf  Lowder  caught; 
And  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  Heven, 
'  Lowder  had  been  slaia  thilke  same  even. 

^  Spenser, 

To  Stew.  v.^.  [estuver^  Fr.  stoven^  Dul.] 
To  secth  any  thing  in  a  slow  moist  heat, 
with  little  uafcr. 

-     Ere  T  was  risen  from  the  place,  that  $how*d 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
^/rvVTri  his  ha*te,  half  breathless.  Sbakspeare, 
I  bruised  my  skin  with  playing  at  sword  and 
dagger  with  a  master  offence,  three  vcneys  for 
a  dish  of  strw'J  prunes.  Sbahpean. 

7o  St«w.  i».  /I.   To  be  seethed  in  a  slow 

moist  licMt. 
Stew.  «.  J.  [fstwvef  Fr.  ftu/a,  Ital.  estufitt 

Spanish.] 
I.  A  bagnio  ;  a  hothouse. 

As  burning  ^tna  from  his  boiling  $iro: 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke. 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  m  coaUblack  clouds  and  tilthy  smoke. 

Spenstr, 
The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use 
any  armour,  and  give  themselves  to  baths  and 
4ttw*»  Abbot, 

3.  A  brothel ;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
[This  signification  is  by  some  imputed 
to  this,  that  there  were  licensed  brothels 
near  the  stews  or  fishponds  in  South- 
wark ;  but  probably  ste<w9  like  bagnio, 
took  a  bad  signification  from  bad  use. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any 
singular.  South  uses  it  in  a  plural  ter- 
mination with  a  singular  sense.  SbaMs' 
peare  makes  it  singular.] 

There  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were 
at  the  strws ;  that  abhor  falsehood,  and  never 
briJce  promise.  Ascbam, 

1  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o*er-run  the  strtv,  Sbahpeart, 

With  them  there  are  no  //«w/,  no  dissolute 
kouses,  no  curteeana.  Baton, 

Her,  though  sev'n  years  she  in  the  ttnvs  had 
hid, 
A  nunnery  durst  receive  and  think  a  maid ; 
And,  though  in  childbirth's  labour  she  did  lie, 
Midwives  would  swear  *t  were  but  a  tympany. 

Donne, 

What  mod'rate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or 

stewSi 

Who  among  troops  of  £iultless  nymphs  can 

choose  f  Rotcommom, 

Making  his  own  house  a  //rrr/,  a  bordel,  and 

B  fchool  of  Jewdness,  to  instil  the  rudiments  of 

vice  into  the  unwary  ttcxibie  years  of  his  pjDor 

children.  Somtb, 

3.  [j/«w^>  Dutch,  to  Store.]  A  storcpoiid; 
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a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the 
table. 
STEIVARD. «.  /.  [fripapb,  Saxon.] 
t.  One  who  nunages  the  affairs  of  in* 
other. 

There  sat,  ydad  in  red 
Down  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage. 
That  b  his  hand  a  white  rod  manag^; 
He  steveard  was,  high  diet,  ripe  of  age. 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  ana  in  council  sage. 

Spenter^ 
Whilst  I  have  goM,  I '11  be  his //rtoari  sdlL 
Sbaksptmt. 
Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protector,  strwarJ,  sub»titute, 
"    Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain.    Sbaitfeari 
How  IS  it  that  I  bear  this  cw  thee  ?  Give  la 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be 
no  longer  ttenoartL  Lifke. 

Imprme  all  those  talents  the  provideiKe  of 
God  harh  imnisted  us  with,  because  we  are  but 
'itiivardsi  and  must  give  an  account  of  them. 

When  a  ttrward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must 
connive  at  the  rest  of  the  servants  while  tbav 
are  following  the  same  praedce.  Svm, 

What  can  be  a  greater  honour,  than  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  atewardi  and  dispeniers  of 
God*s  bounty  to  mankind  ?  What  can  ghre  a 
generous  spirit  more  complacency,  than  to  coo* 
aider  th.it  ^reat  numbers  owe  to  hun,  under  God, 
their  subsistence,  and  the  good  conduct  cf  their 
lives  ?  SvnjL 

Just  steward  di  tht  bounty  he  receiv'd. 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poor  relievU  HarU 
%.  Ap.  officer  of  state. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  stenvard.  Sbahpetre, 

Ste'waroship,  ff.  /.  [from  steward.] 
The  office  of  a  steward. 

The  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship, 

Sbahprnrt" 

Shew  us  the  hand  of  God 

That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stexsfardsbip, 

'  SbakspearA 

If  they  are  not  employed  to  such  purposes 

wc  are  false  to  our  trust,  and  the  stnvardship 

Committed  to  us,  and  shall  be  one  day  severely 

acc6untable  to  God  for  it»  Cdlamy, 

Ste'wpak.  Tt,  s,  [from  stew  and/fl*.]  A 

pan  used  for  stewing. 
Sti'bi  A L.  adj,  [from  stibium^  Lat.]    An- 
timonial. 

The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  indnersted 
melancholy,  and  the  latter  upoaan  adust /lfA«» 
or  eruginouf^ulphur.  Harvrf* 

StibiVrian.  n.  s,  [from  stibium.']  A 
violent  man :  from  the  violent  operatioi 
of  antimonyr.    Obsolete. 

This  stibiarian  presseth  audaciously  upon  tba 
royal  throne,  and,  after  some  sacrification,  ten- 
dereth  a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruehy; 
but,  when  the  same  was  reject^  because  it  wss 
violent,  then  he  presents  hu  antimonian  poooo. 

Sti'cados.  n,  s,  [sticadis,  Lat.]  An  herb. 

Ainswort^ 
Stick,  n,  x.  [rticca,  Sax.  steccot  Hal. 

stecif  Dutch.] 
I.  A  piece  of  wood  small  and  lonp. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth ;  and  ij 
will  the  kerb  or|Mn,  with  which  in  the  country 
they  trim  their  liouses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or 
etica  set  against  a  wail.  /i** 
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ioftie  mike  fjrom  dashirj  flinu  tlifeir  fi«ty 

Some  gather  H'ukt  the  kindled  flamei  to  feed. 
.  Dryden, 

«.  Many  instruments  long  and  slender  arc 
called  sticks. 

Tq  stick,  v.a.  preterit  stuck;  participle 
paM.  stuck,  [f  rican,  Sa^on.}  To  fasten 
on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere. 

Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  ifaow'd  ; 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodic*  strow'd : 
The  points  of  spears  are  //«*i  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  then:  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knijhts  unhors'd.  DryJeti. 

Would  our  Udies,  mstead  of  rtiekhg  on  a 

Crch  ajainst  their  country,  wcrificc  their  ucck- 
:e$  against  the  common  en«;my,  what  decrees 
Might  not  to  be  made  in  ihcir  favour !  AddisM. 

Oh  for  some  pedant  reign, 
vone  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  igain ; 
To  fti<k  the  doctor's  chair  unto  the  throne, 
Give  bw  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone. 

T0  Stick*  v.  n. 

1.  To  adhere  ;  to  unite  itself  by  its  tena- 
city or  penetrating  power. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  ofthy  rivers  to  stick  unto 

tbvKales.  £jg. 

The  ereen  catcroillar  breedcth  in  the  inward 

parti  ofrosei  not  blown,  where  the  dew  sticiab. 

Bacon* 
Though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we 
anise  not  suffer  it  there  to  rust,  or  itick  so  fast 
«s  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily 
when  need  requires.  RaUigh, 

••r^^  yo«'  »n»«  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
r  wiU  ever  /iiVi,  thro'  malice  of  your  own. 

,  Young, 

a.  To  be  mseparable  5  to  be  united  with 
any  thing.    Generally  in  an  ill  sense. 

Now  does  he  fefel 
His  secret  miirthersiZ/^iw^on  his  hands.  Shah, 
Fie  is  often  stigmatized  with  it,  as  a  note  of 
mnmy,  to  *tiek  by  him  whiltt  the  world  lasteth. 

Sandinon, 

In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling 

Barnes,  till  they  light  upon  one  that  is  siue  to 

*tuk.  Swift, 

3.  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 

The  g«ing  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so 
long,  doth  yet  itick  with  me.  Bacon, 

4.  To  stop ;  to  lose  motion. 

Nooe  oif  those,  who  *iici  at  this  impediment, 
nave  any  enemies  so  bitter  and  implacable  as 
ihey  £»und  theirs.  Ktttlnxrli. 

I  shudder  at  the  name ! 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  fault*ring 

tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound.  Smith, 

5.  To  resist  emission. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stmk  in  my  throat.  Sbakspeare, 

4.  To  be  constant  to ;  to  adhere  with 
firmness:  sometimes  with  to,  and  some- 
times with  if. 

The  knave  will  ///Vi^  thee,  I  can  assure  thet 
that :  he  will  not  out,  he  b  true  bred.    Shuksfi, 

/The  first  conuins  a  sticking  fast  to  Christ, 
when  the  christian  profession  is  persecuted ;  and 
the  second  a  rising  from  sin,  as  he  toie,  to  a  new 
fluwian  life.  Hammond. 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

Drydfn. 

They  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be  ihcir 
interest,  tnd|  being  so  coarinci  d,  pursue  it  and 
4htk  H  it  T-I/ot4^n. 
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We  tr«  your  only  friends  5  stick  By  ui,  and  we 

will  sUck  hy  you.  Davcnant. 

1'he  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  if  we  stick 

to  its  essentials.     ^  Add^sm, 

7,  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering :  with 

by  or  to, 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  timt,  rather 
thah  let  it  stick  by  me.  Po^e, 

%.  To  remain ;  not  to  be  lost. 

Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse, 
whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory.     Watts, 
9.  To  dwell  upon ;  not  to  forsake. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour 
and  thought,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered 
tlie  difficulty.  Locie. 

Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has 
beloved  studies  which  the  lAind  will  more  closely 
stick  to.  Locke. 

xo.  To  cause  difficulties  or  scruple. 

This  is  the  di£Sculty  that  tticks  with  the  most 
reasonable  of  those  who,  firom  conscience,  refuse 
to  join  with  the  revolution.  Svrft, 

II.  To  scruple  ;  to  hesitate. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  m:m  t« 
shape  the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own 
words  and  propositions;  for  it  makes  the  other 
part  stick  the  less.  Ba^on, 

The  church  of  Rome,  un  ler  pretext  of  ex- 
position of  scripture,  doth  not  stiek  to  add  and 
alter.  Bacon, 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our 
own  corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  pro- 
vklence  itself.  ^     ^  V Estrange, 

Every  one  without  hesitation  supposes  eter- 
nity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration, 

Lbcke. 
That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place, 
is  a  truth  that  no  body  any  more  sticks  at,  than 
ar  this  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  aiid  not  to  be.  Locke, 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  publick  Interest,  is 
represented  as  the  refinedpart  of  tlie  Venetiaa 
wisdom.  AddUtn, 

Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  at- 
torney forged  a  will.  Arbutbnot, 
11.  To  be  stopped ;  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  we  should  fail. 

^We  faU ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  ptace. 
And  we  '11  not  faii  Shahpeare, 

They  never  doubted  the  commons;  but  heard 
all  stuck  in  the  lords  house,  and  desired  the  names 
of  those  who  hindered  the  agreement  between 
the  lords  and  commons,  Clarendon. 

He  threw :  the  trembling  weapon  pa<s'd 
Through  nine  buU-hidcs,  each  under  othtr  plic'd 
On  his  broad  shieki,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 

Dryden. 

13.  To  be  embarrassed  ;  to  be  puzzled. 
Where  they  sticky  they  arc  not  to  be  farther 

puzzled  by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out 
themselves.  Lccke. 

They  wiM  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstratioi^ 
for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two 
ideas,  that,  to  one  mor«  exercised,  is  as  visible  as 
any  thing.  LoeJk,, 

Soub  a  little  more  capacious  can  taka  in  the 
connexion  of  a  few  propositions ;  but  if  the  chain 
be  prolix,  here  they  stick  and  are  confounded. 

kf^atts, 

14.  T<^  Stick  cut.  To  be  prominent  with 
deformity. 

His  fli^sh  is  consumed  iway  that  it  cannot  he 
seen,  snd  his  bones  that  were  nut  seen  sti^k  oat. 

Job 

IS  Tg  SriQK  out.  To  refuse  compliance] 
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To  Stick,  v.  «.  [fcician,  Saxon ;  steiertf 

Dutch.] 
t.  To  8tab ;  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  in- 

ytrument. 
The  Henili,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  tick, 

4twck  them  widi  t  dagger.  Grew. 

a.  To  fix  upon  a  pointed  body :  as,  he 

jtuei  the  truit  upon  his  knife. 

3.  To  fasten  by  transfixion. 

Her  death!  . 
I  *11  stand  betwixt;  it  first  shall  pierce  my  heart : 
Ve  will  be  stueA  tx)getber  on  his  dart.    Drjdnu 

4.  To  set  with  something  pouited. 

A  lofty  pile  they  rear ; 
The  £abricks  front  with  cypress  twigs  they 

strew, 
And  iUdi  the  sides  with  bougihs  o£  baleful  yew. 

Dryden, 

jSti'ckiness.  If./,  [from  stkkf^']  Adhe- 
sive equality  $  viscosity ;  glutuiousaess ; 
.  tenacity. 

To  STrCKLE.  V.  <i.  [from  thc-practice 
of  prizefighters,  who  placed  seconds 
with  staves  or  sticks  to  interpose  occa- 
sionally.] 
I.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 
Fortune,  as  she  *s  wont,  turo'd  fickle. 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  jiickU,        HtMrds* 
a.  To  contest ;  to  altercate ;  to  contend 
rather  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence. 

Let  them  go  to 't,  and  iHMt^ 
Whether  a  conclave  or  a  conventide.    CltavcU 

Heralds  sticUe^  who  got  who, 
80  many  hundred  years  ago.  HuMfras, 

3.  To  trim ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to 
act  a  part  between  opposites. 

When  he  sees  half  of^  the  christians  killed, 
and  the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he 
stitkUs  betwixt  the  remainder  of  God's  host  and 
the  race  of  fiends.  Dryiem* 

Sti'cklebag.  ff.  /.  [properly  j//r/f/fi«ri, 
from  sticky  to  prick ;  ptmg^titu^  Latin.] 
The  pmallest  of  fresh- water  fish. 

A  Uttle  fish  called  a  ttickltUg^  withouts  cdet, 
bath  his  body  fenced  with  sevenl  prickles. 

Sti'ckler.  n.  s.  [from  stickle^ 
I.  A  sidesman  to  fencers ;  a  second  to  a 
duellist ;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a 
combat. 

Basilius  came  to  part  them,  the  ttiilUn  au- 
thority being  unable  to  persuade  cholerick  hear- 
ers ;  and  part  them  he  did.  Sidney, 
Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed  ttidkiers  and 
trumpets,  whom  the  others  should  obey.  Sidney, 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  HickUrs  of  the  war, 
first  fought  t*  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise: 
''  The  quarrel  lov*d,  but  did  the  cause  abhor ; 
And  did  not  suike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

Drf/ea, 

a.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 

Querceunus,  though  the  grand  ttieUer  for  the 
irim  primat  has  this  concession  of  the  irresoluble- 
ness  of  diamonds.  B»yle. 

The  inferior  tribe  of  common  women  have,  in 
most  reigns,  been  the  professed  itieklen  iot  such 
as  have  acted  against  die  true  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. Addism. 
,  The  tory  or  high  church  clei]gy  were  the 
greatest  ttickUrt  against  the  exorbitant  proceed- 
ings of  king  James  11.  Swifi, 

All  place  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national 
church,  though  they  are  great  siiJiIeri  for  libertv 
•f  conscience.  Stvjfi* 
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Sti'Cky.  adj.  [ftcfBi4tUk.'\  Vxsconf ;  ad- 
hesive; glotinons. 

Heite  whid)  last  longest  are  thoM  of  strong 
smeU,  and  with  a  »t*fh  stalk.  Banm. 

STIFF,  adj.  [r«F>  Saxon ;  iti/T^  Danish ; 
j/je^,  Swedish ;  stifurt  Ulandick ;  stUf^ 
Dutch.] 
I.  Rigid  \  inflexible ;  resisting  flexure ;  not 
flaccid  ;  not  Umber ;  not  easily  flexH>le  ; 
not  pliant. 

They,  rising  on  i^]»nions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Miltm, 

The  glittering  robe 
Hung  floating  loose,  or  x^with  maxyjrold. 

1.  Not  sod  ;  not  giving  way ;  not  fluid  ; 
not  easily  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiliag  spirits  flow ; 
And  I  grow  ii^as  coolins  metals  do.    Drydm^ 

Mingling  wuh  that  oay  liquor,  they  wc — 
wholly  mcorpocate,  and  to  grew  mor»  '^s 
firm,  making  but  one  substance.  Smrm 

3.  Strong;  not ea&ily resisted. 

On  a  aify^ 
The  Theban  swan  exteiflls  his  wings.    iVnAoa. 

4.  Hardy ;  stubborn ;  not  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  nave  ii^genious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !  Better  I  were  distract ! 

SbMksp€trem 
5*  Obstinate;  pertinacious. 

We  neither  allow  unmeet  nor  purpose  tbo 

stiff  doScnct  of  any  unnecessary  custom  h«ret»> 

fore  received.  Hmker, 

Yield  to  others  when  there  is  cause ;  but  it 

is  a  shame  to  sund  stiff  in  a  fix4ish  argument. 

TayUr, 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretaxu  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.     Jhydem. 

6.  Harsh;  not  written  with  ease;  con- 
fitrained. 

Stiffs  formal  style.  Gm^dihert. 

7.  Formal ;  rigorous  in  oaXaki  ceremo- 
nies; not  disengaged  in  behaviour; 
starched;  aflfected. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative; 
the  lulians  stiffs  ceremonious,  and  reserved. 

Addism. 

Stiff  fona%  are  bad,  but  let  not  wone  imrttde« 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  he  rude.  Tmh^. 

8.  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to, mead,  strongly 
maintained,  or  asserted  with  good  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  stiff  newt,  Siahpean, 

To  Sti'ffen.  Ti.tf.  [rtipan,  Saxon.] 
z.  To  make  stifl*;  to  make  inflexible;  to 
make  unpliant. 

MThen  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  aars, 
Stiffem  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-£ivour*d  rage. 

Sbakspeart, 

He  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart 

from  turning  imto  the  Lord.  2  CbrmkUe. 

The  poor,  by  them  di|irobed,  naked  lie, 
Veil'd  with  no  other  covering  but  the  sky  ; 
Expos'd   to   stiffening  frosts,   and   drendiiag 

showers. 
Which  thicken*d  air  from  her  block  bosom  poun 

Smmdys. 
Her  eyes  grow  stiffen  d^  and  with  sulphur  burn. 

Dryda, 
».  To  make  torpid. 

Her  stiffening  grief, 
V^o  saw  her  children  siaughter'd  all  at  ooce, 
Was  dull  to  mine.  Jhydm  •md  L»k 
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«.  To  grow  ttiff}  to  grow  rigid ;  to  be- 
come unpliant. 
A{hast,  itton'nh'd,  and  itruck  dumb  whh  fciTt 
I  stood;  like  brisdes  rose  my  ttijfmHg  hair. 

Drydem, 
Fa'd  in  astonishment  I  gite  tipon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pints  for  breath,  and  ttlffins  yet  ahve ; 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath. 

Addum.    . 
«.  To  grow  hard ;  to  be  hardened. 
The  tender  soil  then,  sHffettmg  by  de^eei, 
Shut  froB  the  bounded  wnh  the  bouodmg  ^eas. 

|.  To  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression ; 
to  grow  obstinate. 

Some  souls  vrt  see 
Grow  hard  and  ttijfem  with  adwrnty.     Dryittt* 
SnrFUEA'RTLD.  o^j,  [stiff  and  beart.'^ 
Obstinate  ;  stubborn ;  contumacious. 
They  art  inpvdcnc  chiidnB,  and  ttiff-htarttd. 

Etttkitl, 

#ti'ffly.  adn).  [from  stiff^l  Rigidly  }  in- 
flexibly ;  stubbornly. 

Id  matters  divine,  it  is  still  maintained  //MVyi 
^  they  have  no  stiifhecked  force.       Hsoitt* 
1  commended  them  that  stood  so  ttiffly  for  th« 
I>ord.  ^zEidrat, 

^.The  Indira  £g  of  itsetf  multipUeth  from  root 
to  root ;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness 
«f  the  stalk,  makii^  ^e  bou|n,  beixag  o\'erloaden 
«od  aot  ttijiy  upheld,  to  weigh  down.      Baeon, 

Iti'f PNECKBD.   4xdj.   [itiff  and   neck.l 
Stubborn;  obstinate:  contumacious. 

An  mfinhe  charge  to  o«r  muesty,  to  send 

ever  such  an  armv  as  should  tread  down  all  that 

ttandeth  bdTore  tnem  on  foot,  and  by  on  the 

ground  all  the  stiffnethtd,  Sptmer, 

This  Mttffntcltd  \itviz  nor  art  nor  force  can 

Kor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  dexeod. 

Iti'ppness.  If.  /.  [firom  stiff."] 
t.  Ri^dity ;   inflexibility ;  hardness  ;  in- 
eptttude'to  bend. 

The  diffmtu  and  dryness  of  iron,  to  meU^ 
«mst  be  holpen  by  moistening  or  opening  it. 

Bactm, 
The  wiQow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  b 
.stobbom  and  tnfleaible ;  and  the  punishment  of 
dot  4tifmn  is  that  branch  of  the  allecory. 

L  Etiramge, 

a.  Inaptitude  to  motion ;  torpidneus. 
The  piUara  of  this  frame  (prow  weak, 
My  smewf  ^dten,  and  an  icy  siiffneu 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Dtnh&m* 

3.  Tension ;  not  laxity. 

To  try  new  ahrouds,  one  mounts  into  the 
wum. 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  ttiffnttt  notes. 

Drydn, 

4*  ObstJoaqr  >   stubbornness ;  contuma- 
ciousness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  ttiffnest  of  it  too ; 

and,  Of  it  is  the  wtmtest  time  to  learn  in,  so  the 

-    ivifitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found  much 

|reater.  Sou^, 

Fironiets  or  ttiffnttt  of  the  mind  is  not  from 

adherence  to  trutn,  but  submission  to  prejudice. 

Thttt  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest 
tfiffttui ;  beixkg  generally  the  most  fierce  and 
firm  in  their  tenets.  X^ke» 

jf.  Unpleasine  formality  ;  constraint. 

Ajl  this  reugion  tat  easily  upon  him,  without 
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any  d  that  ttiffntts  and  constraint,  anr  of  thi3Se 
forbiddinK  ap)>carances,  which  disparage  the  ac- 
tions Of  the  sincerely  pious.  Att-wiyf^^ 
^'  RJgorousness  5  harshness. 

There  fill  yourself  with  those  iBost  joyous 
sights; 
But  soeak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  pB^tf, 
Which  her  toif  Constant  ttlffntt*  doth  constrain. 

Spatter. 

7.  Manner  of  writing  not  easy,  but  harsh 
and  constrained. 
Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a  good 

fenius,  where  nature  leadeth  the  wav,  prm'ided 
e  is  not  too  scrupulous;  fur  that  will  introduce 
a  stiffness  and  afft^aation,  which  are  uttariy  eb- 
hoaent  from  all  good  writing.  A/!rM. 

To  Sti'fle.  v.ii.  [rstouftr,  French.] 
z.  To  oppress  or  kill  by  cUseness  cf  air| 
to  suffocate. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 
—Among  the  crowd  i'  th*  abbey,  where  a  Bi^er 
Could  not  be  wedg*d  in  more ;  I  am  stj/ltd 
With  the  mere  ranknes s  of  their  joy.     Shaisf^ 

Pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  styling  back  on  htm  that  breathes  it  f<vth. 

Afiitim. 

That  part  of  the  air  that  we  drew  out,  kcSt 

the  more  room  for  the  stijling  steams  of  the 

coals  to  be  received  into  it.  Btyit. 

Stifled  with  kioes,  a  sweet  death  be  dies. 

Drydesi. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close 

and  warm,  as  almost  to  stifie  tnem  with  care; 

and,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  cola  regimen  is  in  vc^ue. 

Baker, 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stiffed  with  the 

closeness  ot  the  room.  &wj/L 

a.  To  keep  in  ;  to  hinder  from  emission. 

Whilst  Dodies  become  coloured  by  reflectif^ 

or  transmitting  this  or  that  sort  <^  rays  mote 

copiously  than  the  rest,  they  stop  and  tiife  la 

themselves  the  rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  m 

transmit.  Hmhm, 

3.  To  extinguish  by  binderii^  commaiii* 
cation. 

4.  To  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means. 
Every  reasonable  man  wiU  pay  a  tax  with 

chearfulness  for  siiJUstg  a  civil  war  an  its  birth. 

AddisiM, 

5.  To  suppress;  to  conceal. 
If 't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydorc,  to  conqu^ 

Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  succeed 
That  I  may  ever  after  stiJU  miue.  Ofwuj. 

6.  To  suppress  artfully  or  fraudulently. 
These  conclusions  have  been  acknowUdg^d 

by  the  disputers  themselves,  till  with  labour  aoA 
study  they  had  stiJUd  their  tiist  convictions. 

On  these  two  pillars  will  our  faith  f^  ever 
stand  firm  and  immoveable  against  all  attempts* 
whether  of  vain  philosophy  to  better  the  doc- 
trine, or  of  vainer  criticism  to  corrupt  or  st^ 
the  evidence.  U^MSerland. 

You  excel  in  the  art  c^  stiffing  and  concqUing 
your  resentment.  r- «        St^Ujt. 

STI'GMA.  n.  s.  [stisma,  Latin.] 
1.  A  brand  ;  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron, 
a.  A  mark  of  infamy. 
Stigma'tical.^    adj.    [from  stigma.^ 
SriGMA'TiCK.    J       Branded  or  marked 
with  some  token  of  infamy. 

Thou  art  like  a  fool  mbhapen  stigmati^Jt, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.  Sbahp, 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  e'er 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind  • 
Stigmatiial  m  making,  woi*c  in  mind.    Skmis/, 
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To  Stx'gmatize.  v.  a.  [stigmather^  Fr. 
from  stigma^']  To  mark  with  a  brand ; 
to  disgrace  with  a  note  of  reproach. 

Men  of  letminga  who  take  to  misanesi,  dtt- 
charge  it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  <^the 
world  \  because  the  former,  in  reading,  have  been 
used  to  find  virtue  eztoQed  and  vice  jfigmaHntdi 
while  the  latter  have  seen  vice  triumpoant,  and 
virtue  discountenanced.  AdJfsmu 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  tii^afixtxht  finest 
and  most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and  mo* 
dem,  as  dangerous  to  religipn.  jidJhon. 

The  privileges  of  juries  shooM  be  ascertahied* 
and  whoever  violates  them  ttigu^Mtiutd  by  pub- 
lick  censure.  Swift. 

St  1%  A  R .  adh  [from  jtiU.  ]  Belonging  to 
the  stile  ot  a  dial. 

At  fifty-one  and  a  half  degrees,  which  is  Lon- 
don's latitude,  make  a  mark ;  and,  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  center  of  the  plane,  and  to  this  mark, 
draw  a  line  for  the  stuar  line.  M§xom» 

Stile,  n,  j.  [rtigele,  from  r^i^an,  Sax. 

to  climb.] 
I.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  ooe  enclo- 
sure to  another. 

There  comes  my  master,  and  another  gentle* 
man  from  Frogniare,  over  the  stiU  thu  way. 

Sbaispeare, 

If  they  draw  several  ways,  they  be  ready  to 

hang  themselves  upon  every  giie  or  stiU  they 

come  at.  ,  VBitrangu 

The  little  strutting  pile. 
You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  iiilt,      Svnft. 
a.  [j/i/^f  French.]    A  pin   to  cast  the 
shadow  in  a  sundial.    This  should  ra- 
ther be  4tjU. 

Erect  the  stiU  perpendtcularlv  over  the  sub- 
ftilar  line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial- 
plane  equal  to  (he  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your 

STILE'TTO.  n.  /.  [Italian ;   stiJets  Fr.] 
.    A  small  dagger,  of  which  the  blade  is 
not  cdgec!)  but  round,  with  a  sharp 
point. 

Wlien  a  senator  ^ould  be  torn  in  pieces,  he 
hired  one,  who,  entering  into  the  senate-house, 
should  assault  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state ; 
and,  stabbing  him  with  ttitettoes,  leave  him  to 
be  torn  b)r  others.  HaknviU, 

%o  STiUL.  v.  a.  [fiillany  Saxon »  stUient 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  silence ;  to  make  silent. 
Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear*d  abroad. 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  ttitt  their  babes? 

Sbthpeare, 
The  tiiird  fair  morn  now  blaz*d  upon  the  main. 
Then  glassy  smooth'  lay  all  the  liquid  plain, 
The  winds  were  hush*d,  the  billows  scarcely 

curl'd, 
Ar  d  a  dcrd  silence  ttUVJUit  ynx*ij  world.  p0pe, 
%.  To  quiet ;  to  appease. 

f  in  ali  retrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  re- 
toiedy  to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge  is  not  yet  come ;  but  that 
he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  Uilt  himself 
in  the  mean  time,  and  reserve  it.  Bofm, 

«.  To  make  motionless. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had 

"  power  to  still  and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move 
and  disturb  it.  IVpoJ^uanL 

SriLL.  adj.  [stil,  Dutch.] 

I.  Silent ;  uttering  no  noise.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Jmitu^  that  it  u  the  sound 
sommaodi^g  silence. 
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We  do  Bot  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh : 
Tis  old  but  true,//i//  swioe  eat  all  the  drau^ 

Shahpturt^ 

Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conduMon^  shall  acquire  no  honour, 
Bemuring  upon  me.  SbaJuptmrtm 

The  storm  was  laid*  the  winds  retir'd 
Obedient  to  thy  will ; 

The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 
At  thy  command  was  stUL  AdHnm^ 

%*  Quiet;  calm* 

^  Attn  when  he  spied 
Thus  in  stifi  waves  of  aeep  delif^  to  wade* 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him,  kmdly  cried. 

Spauer. 

From  hefice  my  lines  and  I  depart ; 
I  to  my  soft  sHJl  walks,  they  to  my  heart ; 
I  to  the  nurse,  they  to  the  child  of  art.   D^ime, 

Religious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  there- 
fore constantly.  It  does  not  afiect  by  rajptore, 
but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  st^ 
and  sober.  Sm^. 

Hope  quidcens  all  the  Hill  parts  of  life,  and 
keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remhs  and  in- 
dolent hours.  Addit^m* 

Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  ^.^r^rj 

Sende  and  still  river,  in  the  beautiful  descrfpcka 
e  has  given  of  it.  AHiMmm 

How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  coid* 
pbins! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  still  ev'ning,  when  the  whi^'ring  bre«se 
Panu  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upoQ  the  trees. 

3.  Motionless. 

Gyreda  sit  Hilly  but  with  no  sdU  pensivenest. 

SUssejm 
Though  the  body  really  moves,  yet  not  chaag- 
ing  perceivable  disunce  with  other  bodies,  as  £nc 
as  the  ideas  of  our  minds  follow  in  train,  tbt 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,,  as  we  find  in  the  haads 
of  clocks.  L^dtu 

^  That,  in  thb  state  of  ignorance,  we  short- 
^ghted  creatures  might  not  mistake  true  fe- 
licity, we  are  endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend 
any  particular  desire.  Thisissunding«fi//in^r« 
we  are  not  sufficiently  assured.  Litck^ 

Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  sHUt 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  whe^  ^^t'* 

Still,  n.  s.  Calm ;  silence* 
Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  // r//  of  midnigjht» 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shmk*p€€trt. 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  mher, 

which  might  give  occaaion  of  altering  court  or 

council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  thmgs  pu>ed 

in  a  stUL  Bmsm. 

Sti  LL.  adv.  [r^ille,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  this  time ;  till  now. 

It  hath  been  andendy  reported,  and  b  jfxff 
received,  th^f  extreme  applauses  of  great  mulo- 
tudes  have  so  ratified  the  air,  that  birds  tying 
over  have  fallen  down.  ^ 

Thou,  O  matron ! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  ^ 
CajeU  still  the  place  u  c^*d  from  thee. 
The  nurse  of  great  .£neas'  infancy.      Drjdem, 

2.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  nm 
into  indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation ;  he 
is  still  afraid,  lestlny  of  his  actions  should  bt 
thrown  away  in  private.  Ad^swm 

3.  In  an  inert  asmg  decree. 

As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  tbi( 
manner  to  the  hearts  of  men;  so,  if  the  hear^ 
will  receive  such  motions  by  a  ready  compliaact 
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Aey  wUT  Jreturn  more  frequently,  tnis^ttmt 
ind  more  powerfully.  South, 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more 
ilteiitively  we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  ttUi 
«hiU  we  know  them.  AttiUwry. 

4-  Always  .  ever ;  continually. 

Unless  Ood  from  heaven  did  by  vision  ttUt 
ihew  them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing. 
%j-    1.     •    *»,  .  Hooker, 

My  bram  I  *11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul. 
My  soul  the  fetber ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  Keneraiion  of //iV/-breeding  thoughts.  SUktf. 
Whom  the  disease  of  talking  /////  once  p<*- 
•e«Jth,  be  can  never  hold  his  peace.  Ben  Jonjon, 
He  told  them,  that  if  their  king  were  /////  ab- 
sent from  them,  they  would  at  length  cro%m 
■^      .  Daviru 

^  Uiymists  would  be  rich,  if  they  coi^ld  stiU  do 
w  great  quantities,  what  they  have  Sometimes 
done  in  little.  Boyle. 

1  rade  begett  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 
many  petmle  are  already  gone :  so  men  run  ///// 
to  a  crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see. 
_^     -  .„  TempU. 

The  fewer  *<#//  you  name,  you  wound  the 
more; 
Bond  is  but  o»e,  but  Harpaz  is  a  score.     Pope. 
5.  After  that. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  stranee  gods,  after  re- 
pented, and  kept  *tiU  the  office  of  preaching 

$,  In  continuance. 

I  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  ypur  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  tne  hour, 
StUi  and  anoo  chear*d  up  the  heavy  time, 
Sayii^,  what  want  yoo  ?  Sbmktpearw. 

SxrLL.  n.s.  [from  dhtil-']    A  vessel  for 
distillation ;  an  alembick. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
Whose  suckeu  are  moist  alchimy ; 
The  st'dl  of  his  refining  mold 
Xfinting  the  garden  into  gold.  CUavtUmi. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  HiU 
be  taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the 
still  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
Che  flame  will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the 
candle  to  thtttili.  Newtom, 

This  fragrant  spirit  is  obtamed  from  aU  pUnts 
in  the  least  aromatiok,  by  a  cold  stUi^  with  a 
heat  not  exceeding  that  or  summer.  ArUtbit§i. 
To  Still.  1;.  a.  [from  d'util,']  To  distil*; 
to  extract,  or  operate  upon,  by  distil- 
lation. 
To  Still,  ^.jf.  [j//7/(?,  Lat.]  To  drop; 
to  fall  in  drops.    Out  of  use. 

His  sceptre  *gainst  the  ground  he  threw. 
And  tears  stilCd  from  him  which  mov'd  aU  „ 
^    crew.  Chatmam. 

Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundVing  volleys 
float, 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still* J  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever  babbling  spring.  Crasbaw. 

STiLLATi'Tious,fl^>.  [stU/attiius,  Lat.] 

Falling  in  drops ;  drawn  by  a  still. 
Sti'llatorv.  n.j.  [from  itiii  or  distil.^ 
z*  An  alembick  ;  a  vessel  in  which  distil- 
lation is  performed. 
In  an  sttl/atoriet,  the  vapour  it  turned  bade 
•  wpon  itself,  by  the  encounter  of  thr  sides  of  the 
stmatorj.  Baton. 

».  The  room  in  which  stills  are  placed ; 
laboratory. 
AU  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchcfli,  sHU 
vm  '?^**'  ^M  be  meridionaL     iVottom^ 
VvJL.  IV. 
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iPheteawnature't  stiUat^rUt^  in  whose- ca» 
verns  the  ascendmg  vapours  are  congealed  to 
that  umverssl  aquavit.,  diat  good  frd  water! 

STi'LLBORN.^y.  [,//// and  i^;^.]  Bom 
lifrlws;  dead  in  the  birth. 

Gwnt  that  «ir  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  bir^u 
Should  be  sttUbor,,.  and  that  we  nbw  posswt 
The  utmost  man  of  expectatk»,  we  are 

^  A  body  strong  enough  to  equal  with  the  khig. 

Mjny  casof Iries  were  but  matter  of^Se* 
as,  whether  a  chttd  were  abortive  or  stUlbo^^ 

The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd^*^* 
With  npmg  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'di 
J  he  sMborH  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfea  on  the  fidtVing  tonguew 

I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive  a   '^^** 

O,  t  is  a  quaint  device ! 
Your  stiUborm  poems  shall  revive. 
And  scorn  td  wrap  up  spice.  Swift, 

Sti'llicide.  n,  j.  litiUicidhm,  Lat.l  A 
succession  of  drops. 

The ///Ztfa^i  of  water,  if  there  be  water 
enough  to  foUpw,  will  draw  themselves  Wo  . 
amaU  thread,  because  they  will  not  discontiue. 

Stillici'dious.  adj.  [from  //,V//SX] 

Fallmg  in  drdps.  ■■ 

Cryrtal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  m 

ymie  places  not  unlike  the  stirious  or  stiUiciMomt 

dependenaesofice.  JBrowL 

Sti'lling.  «.  /,  [from  jtUL] 

1.  The  act  of  stilling. 

ft.  A  stand  for  casks. 

Sti'llnkss.  n.  j.  [from  stilL'] 

I.  Calm}  quiet;  sUence;  freedom  from 
noise. 
^<»^«^e«t  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  m  our  ears ;  soft  stil/siess  and  the  night 

^.l^?  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Sblip. 

When  black  clouds  draw  down  xht  lab'ri^ 

An  horrid  ttUititss  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  m  that  ^ence  we  the  tempest  fear.  Dryd. 
Virgil,  to  heighten  the  horrour  of  Mn^m 
paam^  by  this  coast,  has  prepared  the  readertv 
Cajeti*s  ^weral,  and  the7/2sw/*  of  the  night7 

If  a  house  be  on  fire,  diose  at  next  door'miy 
csttpe,  by  die  x/i/iW«  of  the  weather.     Sw^ 
».  Habitual  silence  r  taciturnity: 
The  jrkvjty  and  iti//mn  of  your  youth 
The  world  hadi  noted.  '      ^Sbalpo^. 

Sti'llstasd.  n.  j,[Mi sindstand.]  Ab- 
scncc  of  motion. 

TTie  tide,  sweU'd  up  unto  his  height. 
Then  makes  a  stUJHaml,  running  neit.heTway. 

ibakspeartt 

Sti'lly.  adv.  [fix>m  j/«//.] 
I.  Silently;  not  loudly. 

Rom  camp  to  camp,  throogh  the  foul  woh^ 
of  night. 

The  hum  of  either  inny//»//ysoun6.  ^Mi^« 

«.  Calmly ;  not  tumultuously.  ^ 

Stilts    ».  /.  Utjitor,  Swedish;  ueitm. 

Dutch;  rtOBlcan,  Saxon.]  Supports 6a 

whjch  boys  raise  themselves  when  ther 

-walk.  •  ^  ^, 

Some  ^d  ^  be  cp^^at  to  walk  upea  tbt 

I 
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|tttlem«ntf ,  but  they  must  put  diemselves  \x^ 

on  stUiu  .       .  ,..     i-    1    v\  K      !i 

Ihe  heron,  and  such  lihe  fowl  thit  live  of 

fohes,  walk  on  long  sUlu  like  the  ptople  mi  he 

imrshes.  Moru 

Men  roust  «ot  walk  upon  itih$.  VEttrang*. 

To  STI'MULATE.  v.  tf.  iitimulo^  Latin.] 

s.  To^rick.  , 

a.  To  prick  forward ;  to  excite  by  some 

pungent  motive*  . 

3.  [In  physick.]    To  excite  a  quick  Ffti- 
;  Bation,  with  a  derivation  toward  the 
part. 


Extreme  cold  stimuJates,  producing  first  a  ri- 
gour, and  then  a  glowing  heat ;  those  things  which 
itimulati  in  the  exwetnc  dcgrea  excite  pam. 

ArbufDnot. 

Some  medicinef  lubricate,  and  others  both  lu- 

Bricateind//»»rir/«/^.      ^    .      ,    .     ^  ^f  ""A' 
Stimula'tion.  n.  /.  ysUmuiatto^  LaUn.j 
Excitement ;  pungency. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stmulattorts  v^ 
♦tnity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  ami 
throw  cpntempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Watts, 
TESTING,  'v.a,  pret.  stung  or  stang ; 
participle  pass.  j/tf»^  oTstung*  [jtinxan, 
Sax.  stungen,  sore  pricked,  Islandich.J 
1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  darted 

out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions, 
t  The  snake,  roUM  in  a  flow*rv  bank, 

With  shining  checker'd  slouch,  ddth  ////i^  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  Sbaisp, 
That  snakes  and  vipers  stws^  and  transmit 
their  mischi«f  by  the  taU,  is  not  easily  to  be  jus* 
tilled ;  the  poison  lyin|  about  the  teeth,  and 
communicated  by  the  bite.  Braivm. 

a.  To  pain  acutely. 

Hi«  unkindnesf , 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn  d  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  right 
To  his  dogheartcd  daughters;  these  tlungs  sttn^ 

him  .  ,      •     t.- 

So  venomously,  that  burning  s-hame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Sh^hf^re, 

No  morel  wave 
To  prove  the  hero.— Slander  stings  the  brave. 

The  Jtlrpttg  lash  apply.  •^^Z''' 

St!N(;/».  j.  tfrom  the  verb.] 
J.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some  aniwals 
are  armed,  and  which   is  commonly 

Tenomous.  .     .  •  u      .« v 

Serpents  hav«  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mis- 
taken for  their  j<iV.         ,      .  ^*^''' 

His  rapier  was  a  hornet  j»  stwgf 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thinj^ ; 
For  if  he  chanc'd  to  hurt  the  king. 
It  would  be  long  in  healing.  Draytw, 

'a.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain. 

The  Jews  receiving  thts  book  originally  with 
such  stmz  in  it,  shcwb  that  the  audiority  was 
high.      ^  ^'•^"• 

'  J.  The  point  in  the  last  verse. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  /f/nf  of  an  epigram,  nor 
the  setmiiiK  conttadiaion  of  a  poor  amithesij. 

Drjdcn* 

4.  Remorse  of  conscience. 
Sti'ngily.  adt}.  L*'r«Mn  itingy.]    Covet- 
ously. 
St  I'N  G I N  ESS.  ».^^  [from  j/i/jj-j'.]  Avarice ; 

covetousness ;  niggardliness. 
Sti'ncless.  adj.  [iiomjting'l  Havmgno 

He  hufts  this  viper  when  he  thinks  it  stinrhss. 
-  "  JJecaj  ^  Fietj, 
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StiVgo.  n,  J.  [from  the  sharpness  of  tie 

taste.]  Old  beer.    A  cant  word. 
Sti'n  G  Y.  adj,  [a  low  cant  word.   In  this 
word,  with  its  derivatives,  the  g  is  pro* 
nounctd  as  in  gem.j    Covetous ;  nig- 
gardly ;  avarfdons. 

A  stingy  narrow-heafted  fellow,  that  had  » 
deal  of  clioice  fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch 
it  tiH  it  began  to  be  rotten.  I/^Estranj^e. 

He  relates  it  only  by  parcels,  and  won't  give 
us  the  whole;  which  forces  mc  to  bespeak  hia 
•    friends  to  engage  him  to  lay  askie  that  *tagy 
humour,  and  gratify  the  puUick  at  once. 

jfriwtluuem 

To  STJNK.  i;.  «.  preterit  jiunk  or  jtank, 

rtmian,  Saxon  v  stauken^  Dutch.]    To 

,     emit  an  offensive  smell,  commonly  ^ 

smt-ll  of  putrefaction. 

iobn,  it  will  be  siimking  law  for  his  breath. 

Sbsiktpestrw, 

When  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 

stank  before  David,  they  sent  and  hired  Syriaox. 

2  SamMtL 

What  a  foof  art  thou,  to  leave  thy  mother  for 

a  na&jy  strnkiKg  goat  T  VEstramgt. 

Most  of  smells  want  names;  sweet  and /^ini- 

$Mg  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  is  littte 

moie  than  to  call  them  pleasing  and  displeasing. 

Chloris,  this  costly  way  to  stink  give  o'er, 
T  is  throwing  sweet  into  a  common  shore : 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be ; 
Thou  sineil'st  net  of  thy  sweets,  they  stistk  of 
thee.  GranwJU. 

Stin  i(.  a.  /.  [from  the  verb.]    Olicnave 
smell. 

Those  ftwis  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor 
are  not  most  pernicious  ;  but  such  airs  as  have 
some  similitude  witli  man's  body,  aud  so  betray 
the  spirits.  ^     Baau 

They  share  a  sin ;  and  such  proportions  fell. 
That,  like  a  stink,  \  is  nothing  to  them  all. 

^Drydcn, 
By  what  critcrioa  do  yc  cat,  d'ye  think, 
If  this  is  prii  J  ibr  sweetness,  that  for  ^/W  ? 

Pcpe. 

Sti'n KARD.  n,  s,  [from  j/ia^.]  A  roca» 
stinking  paltr)' feilow. 

Sti'nker.  w.  J.  [from  j/mi.]  Something 
intended  to  oficnd  by  the  smell. 

The  airnrijy  be  purified  by  huznin^  of  stink- 
pots or  stinkers  in  contagious  lanes.     ^  Harwiy' 

St  j'n  K I N  c  L  V .  adv.  [from  jtinAing.]  With 
a  stink. 

Canst  thou  believe  thv  livhig  is  a  life, 
So  ttinkiugly  depending  f  Sbaksftart. 

Sti'nkpot.  ;/.  5.  \_stinJ:  md  pot»]  An 
artificial  composition  offensive  to  the 
smell 

The  air  mny  be  puriiied  by  fires  of  pitch  bar- 
rels, especially  in  close  places,  by  burning  of 
stinkpots,  Harsey. 

To  Stint.  V.  /?.  [.tfjw/tf,  Swedish  ;  stunta^ 
Islandick.]  To  bound;  to  limit;  to 
confine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  stop. 

The  reason  hereof  is  the  end  which  he  hati 
proposed,  and  the  law  whereby  his  wisdom  hath 
stinted  the  efiects  of  his  po^^-er  in  such  sort,  that 
it  doth  not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondcptly, 
unto  that  end  for  which  it  worketh.  Ht^er, 
Then  hopeless,  heartless,  'gan  the  cunni^ 
thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stinl  all  further  strife.  Spens. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 
And  craves  no  more  tiian  undittuxb  d  delist. 

dhydet. 
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Utati  Dot  go  about  to  extenuate  the  latitude 

at  the  curse  u|>oa  the  earth,  or  ttint  it  only  to  the 

production  (tweeds;  but  give  it  its  full  scope, 

in  an  universal  diminution  of  the  firuitfuhiess  of 

the  eantu  H^ooJwarJ, 

A  supposed  heathen  deitv  might  be  so  poor  in 

his  attributes,  so  stinteJ  in  nis  knovrledge,  that  a 

pagan  migbt  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from 

nis  notice.  AdJuon, 

Few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would 

not  suppon  double  their  inhabitants;  and  yet 

fewer  where  one  third  are  not  extremely  stinted 

in  necessaries.  Stviji, 

She  /tiMtt  them  in  their  meals,  and  is  vei  v 

•crupolous  of  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  Cells 

there  how  many  fine  shapes  she  has  seen  spoiled 

.    in  her  time  ^r  want  of  such  care.  Law, 

Stint.  «. /.  Lfrom  the  verb.] 

J.  Limit ;  hound  ;  restraint. 

We  must  come  at  the  length  to  some  pause : 
lor  if  every  thing  were  to  be  desired  far  some 
other  without  any  stints  there  could  be  no  cer- 
taiin  end  proposed  unto  our  actions;  w-e  should  go 
•n  we  know  not  whither.  Honker, 

The  exteriors  of  m'^uming.  a  decent  funeral, 
and  black  habits,  are  the  usual  tttntt  of  common 
)iusbands.  DrytUm 

9«  A  proportion  ;  a  qu^^ntity  assigned. 
Touching  the  stint  or  measure  thereof,  ritee 
and  cercmon  cs,  and  other  external  things  of 
the  Ukc  nature,  being  hurtful  unto  the  church, 
either  in  rcspea  of  their  quality,  or  in  regard 
«f  their  number ;  in  the  former  there  could  be 
no  doubt  or  dilhcult  v  what  would  be  done ;  their 
deliberation  in  the  latter  was  more  difiicult. 

Hooier, 
Our  stint  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day  a  sailor's  wife. 
The  ousters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  mer* 

chant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Sbakspeare, 

He  that  give  the  hint,  * 

This  letter  for  to  pnnt. 

Must  also  pay  the  stint.  Denbam, 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  my  stint 

in  company  is  a  pint  at  noon.  S%ui/t^ 

STIPEND.   ».   /.    Istipendlum^    Latin.] 

Wagts ;  settled  pay 

All  the  earth. 
Her  kings  and  retraschs,  are  their  tributaries; 
people  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

Ben  Jvnson, 
St.  Paul's  teal  was  expressed  in  preaching 
without  any  otferings  «r  stipend,  Taylor, 

S  r  iPt'N  D I A  R  V.  adj.  [jtiptnJmritUf  Lat.] 
Receiving  salaries  ;  pciforming  any  ser- 
vice for  a  stntcd  price. 

His  creat  stipendiary  prelates  came  with 

troops  of  evil  apjMMnted  horsemen  not  half  full. 

,  Kite  I  Us, 

Ptace  rectors  in  the  remaining  churches, 

which  are  now  served  only  by  ttipatSary  cu* 

rMcs.  Svfifi, 

SriFfi^NDfARY.  «.  s.   litipendiairey  Fr. 

stipendlariiist  Lat.]  One  who  performs 

aiiy  acnrice  ifor  a  settled  payment. 

This  whole  country  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Tonis;  the  king  whereof  is  a  kind  ^stipendiary 
unto  the  Tuik.  Abb^t, 

If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vilti  stipendiarjy  with  grie^ 
That  vaioar  thns  triumpoaot  I  behold, 
VThich  a^er  til  its  danger  and  brave  toll, 
Deserves  no  boDoor  from  the  gods  or  men. 

Clover., 
Sti'f  rfCK.   See  Styptick, 
T9  STITULHTIZ.  V,  n.  Istipuior,  Latii^ ; 
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sttpukr^Vt.']  To  contract;  to  bargain; 
to  settle  tcrpis. 

The  Romans  very  much  neglected  their  mari- 
time affiurs ;  for  they  stipulated  with  the  Car* 
thagjnians  to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  trans* 
pott  and  war.  Arbutbnot* 

S  T I  p  u  L  a't  I  o  N.  If .  J .  [jtiptdatton^  Fr.  froia 

4tipu/ate.]  Bargain. 
We  promise  obediendy  to  keep  all  God'f 

commandments ;  the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel 

depend  on  our  performance  of  that  stipulation, 

Ji9gers* 
Stipijla'tor.  If.  /.   One  who  contract^ 

or  bargains. 
To  STIR.  V.  a.  [ftjpian,  Saxon ;  stoorexp 

Dutch.] 


I.  To  mov  ;  to  remove  from  its  place, 

sW 

Other  spirits 


i  o  mov"  :  lo  remove  irwui  ii»  oihc 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  oeen 

0  sttr^  but  as  it  was  lifted.  Ten 


able 
TempU, 


Shoot  through  their  tracts,  and  distaat  muscles 

fill: 
This  sov'reign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod. 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad ; 
Swift  and  obedient  to  his  hieh  command. 
They  stir  a  finger,  or  they  uft  a  hand. 

MlacJtmtrt. 
a.  To  agitate ;  to  bring  into  debate. 

Preserve  the  ri^ht  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not 
questions  of  jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy 
nght  in  silence  than  voice  it  with  claims.  Bae^n. 
One  judgment  in  parliament,  that  cases  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  common  law,  is  of  greater  weieht  than 
many  cases  to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  ques- 
tion was  not  stirred  t  yea,  even  though  it  shouVi 
be  stirred,  and  the  contrary  afiirmed.         Hale. 
3I  To  incite;  to  instigate:  to  animate* 
With  him  is  come  the  mother  queen ; 
An  At€  stirring  him  to  blood  :md  strife.  Sbahp. 

If  you  stir  these  daughters  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Sbahpeafg^ 

Nestor  next  beheld 
7*he  subtle  Pylian  orator  range  up  and  downn 

the  field, 
Embattelling  his  men  at  armes,  and  stirring  all 
to  blowes.  Cbapmastm 

4,  To  raise  ;  to  excite. 

The  soldiers  love  her  brother's  memory, 
And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.  Drydm 

5.  To  Stir  up.  To  incite ;  to  animate  ;  to 
instigate  by  inflaminff  the  passions. 

This  would  seem  a  dancero!  f  commission^ 
and  ready  to  stir  np  all  the  Irish  in  rebellion. 

^entif* 
The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown, 
That  knows  no  kindred,  no  regards,  no  rightf 
Stirr*d  Porrex  np  to  put  his  brother  down. 

Spenser» 

The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good*  and  ab\m 

to  stir  them  up  tv  valour.  t2  Maccabees, 

Having  overcome  and  thrust  him  out  of  his 

kinf^dom,  he  stirred  up  the  Christians  and  Nu« 

midians  against  him.  Kmllu* 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  Montrose  stirred  him 

ftp  to  make  some  attempt,  whether  he  had  any 

help  or  no.  Clarendon. 

The  improving  of  hh  own  parts  and  happv* 

ness  stir  him  up  to  so  notable  a  design. 

Mere  against  Athtitm^ 
Thoti'with  rebel  inso'cnce  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruffian. 
To  ejtir  the  &:tious  rabble  up  to  anas.      Rawu 
6.  7~o  5T1R  up.  To  put  m  action ;  to  ex* 
cite ;  to  quicken. 

Y» 
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ttcli  it  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  tiite  it  thr 

cominc ;  it  stirretb  up  the  dead  for  thee.  Isaiah* 

Such  mirth  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Slh-s  up  among  the  loose  unletter  d  hinds.  Mtlt, 

To  stir  uf  vigour  in  hhn,  empkiy  him  in  some 

consunt  bodily  bboor.  Loth. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  tttr  up  the  mind 

and  uut  it  upon  action,  to  awake  the  under- 

sunding,  and  to  enforce  the  wiU.  Addisoi$, 

7oStir.v.«. 

1.  To  more  one's  ^If;  to  go  out  of  the 
place ;  to  chanpc  place. 
No  power  he  had  to  /<#>,  aor  wiU  to  rise. 

Spemtr, 
Thty  had  the  semblance  of  «fcat  bodies  be- 
Bind,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  j  the  falser 
Bood  of  which  would  have  been  manifest  as  soon 
as  they  should  move  from  the  place  where  they 
were,  and  from  whence  they  were  not  to  stir. 

Clarendon, 
We  acknowledge  a  man  to  be  mad  or  me- 
Iandu)ly  wfio  fancies  himself  to  be  ^)ass,  and  so 
h  afraid  of  stirring;  or,  taking  himself  to  be 
wax,  dares  not  let  toe  tun  shine  upon  hun.  JLavf, 
3.  To  be  in  motion ,  not  to  be  still  '^  to 
pass  from  Inactivity  to  motion. 

Thefrcat  Ju^e  of  all  knows  every  different 
ilegree  ^  human  improvement,  from  these  weak 
stirrings  and  tenctencies  of  the  will,  which  have 
npt  yet  forme*  themselves  into  «g*ilar  purooses, 
to  tne  last  entire  consummation  of  a  good  habit. 

SpgUator. 
i.  To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

If  they  happen  to  have  anjr  superloar  «h«ac» 
ler,  they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely 
upon  every  thmg  that  stirs  or  appears,    ^atts . 
•4.  To  rise  in  the  morning.    This  is  a  col- 
loquial and  familiar  use. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  generafs 
wife  be  stirrings  tell  her  there 's  one  Cassio  en- 
treats of  her  a  Stile  favour  of  speech,  ibaksptan. 
Stir.  n.  s.  [j/«r,  Runick,  a  battle  ;jit<wr/, 

noise,  Welsh.] 
X.  Tumult:  bustle. 

What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  T 
These  are  my  mates»that  make  thcur  wills  their 

law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace.  5^^^^ 
Tumultuous  stirs  upon  this  strife  ensue, 

Drayton. 

He  hath  spun  a  fan-  thread,  to  make  all  thfs 

stir  for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  ex-er  denied. 

Bisbdft  BramihaiL 

Tell,  said  the  eeldier,  miserable  sir. 

Why  all  ^ete  words,  this  clamour,  and  x}ahst'irT' 

Wlijp  db  msputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day  ? 

Denbam. 
The  great  stirs  of  the  disputing  world  are  but 
the  conflicts  of  the  humours.  Glanoille. 

After  all  this  stir  abdut  them,  they  are  good 
fbr  nothing.  TiUotson, 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and 
species,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  de- 
finitions of.  Locke, 
Silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 
loudest  accusations;  since  it  {Proceeds  from  a 
kind  of  numbnefS  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and 
an  absolute  dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the 
toul,  SD  that  it  shall  not  so  much  fis  dare  to  com» 
plain  or  make  a  stir.  Soutk, 
%.  Commotion  ;  pubMck  disturbance ;  tu- 
multuous disorder ;  seditious  uproar. 

Whensoever  the  earl  shall  die,  tilt  those  lands 
Sie  to  corner  unto  her  majenv;  he  is  tike  to  make- 
a  foul  stir  there,  th<M*§h  ef  himself  of  no  power, 
yet  through  supportanee  of  tome  others  who  iie 
Ui  the  wind.  Spenser, 

H«  did  make  these  stirs^  grievuig  that  the 


s  T  r 

name  of  Christ  was  at  all  brought  tuo  ffiou. 


paru. 


AhU 


Being  advertited  of  tome  stirs  raised  by  his 
unnatural  sons  in  England,  he  departed  out  of 
Ireland  without  a  blow.  Dawt, 

Raphael,  thou  hear*st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  trora  hell  'tcap'd  through  the  dtrksone 

Hath  rai$*d  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pakr.  Miltet. 

3.    Agitation   of  thoughts ;    conflicUng 
passion. 

He  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  dove,  or  hat,  or  handkerAicf^ 
Still  waving,  as  the  stirs  and  fits  of  *s  mind 
CouW  best  express  how  slow  his  toul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship.  Sbakspeau, 

Sn'RiODs.  adj.  [from  stirsa^  Lat.J  R^ 
sembling  icicles. 

Ctirystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  sad  m 

same  places  not  miKh  unlike  the  stir  tout  or  itil- 

Kcidiout  dependences  of  ice.  Brrm, 

sriRP*  n.  J.  [stirps^  Lat.]  Race ;  femifyj 

generation.     Not  used. 

Sundry  nations  got  footing  in  that  land,  of  tfce 

which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  ins 

stirps.  SpeMStr. 

Democracies  are  less  sulnect  to  sedition  thw 

when  there  arc  stirps  of  nobles.  •?^' 

All  nations  of  might  and  ftme  resorted  thither; 

of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  9nd  little  tnbos 

with  us  at  this  day.  ^*** 

Sti'rker.  «.  J.  [from  strrJ] 

I.  One  who  is  in  motion  ;  one  who  putt 

in  motion. 
a,  A  fiacr  in  the  morning. 

Come  on  ;  give  me  your  hsmd,  shr;  an  tm 
stirrer.  Sbaispmt. 

3.  An  inciter ;  an  insti^tor. 

4.  liTiRRER  up.  An  inciter;  an  instigator. 
A  perpetual  spring,  not  found  ekewhorew* 

m  the  Indies  only,  by  reason  of  the  sun*s  vM%^' 
bourhood,  the  life  and  stirrer  up  ^^'^^t^l 
perpetual  activity.  Smr'' 

Will  it  not  reflect  on  thy  character,  Nic,  ij 
turnbarreter  in  thy  old  days;  a  '^''^'[jfj: 
(^rrels  betwixt  thy  neighbour-s  ?      Arbulbm- 

Sti'RRUP.  n.s,  [prijepap,  nipap;  fro*" 
rnjan,  Saxon,  to  climb,  and  pap»  * 
cord.]  An  iron  ho6p  suspended  by  » 
strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets  htf 
foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

"Neither  is  h'ls  manner  of  mounting  uBseemT^ 
though  he  lack  stirrups  i  for  in  his  getting  uy, 
his  horse  is  stilt  going,  whereby  he  gamcin  way* 
and  therdbre  the  stirrup  was  p^^  *?  "5  !?"w 
as  it  wcie  a  stay  to  get  up ;  bc'mg  derived  « t 
•Id  English  word  sty^  which  is  to  get  up,  or 

Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  my  hand,  and  bcM  mj 

His  horse  hipped  w'ch  an  oW  J^^^V^.^v:  * 
the  stirrubt  of  no  kmdred.  Sbattfcart, 

JVIy  mend,  judge  not  me. 
Thou  seest  1  judge  not  thee. 

Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground,    

Mercy  F  aA'd,  mercy  I  found.  C^***' 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  cheat  up, 
An^,  raisin?  up  himself  on  stirmPt     ^^ 
Cned  out,  Victoria.  /tvajp 

To  STITCH,  v.  a.lsticif,  Danish;  //'^^' 
D«tch.] 

.  To  sew ;  to  work  with  a  needle  on  v^J 
thing.  .    ^^ 

,  To  join  ;  to  unite,  generally  wth  sofl"^ 
degree  of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracyr 
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Hiving  stkfBeJ  togethtr  thtse  tmmadverslons 
tMcfaaag  arclut«ctur«  and  their  ornaments. 

3.  Tp  Stitch  i(^.    To  mend  what  was 
rent. 

It  is  in  your  hand  at  well  to  siitch  yf  his  life 
•gain,  as  it  was  before  to  rem  it.  SiJn^, 

I  with  a  needle  and  thread  stiubeJ  up  the 
artery  and  the  wound.  Wixemau. 

7i  Stitch,  v.  n.    To  practise  needle- 
work. 
Stitch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
s .  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through 

any  thing, 
a.  [from  rxiciany  Saxon.]    A  sharp  lanci- 
nating pain. 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 
self into  stitches f  foUow  me;  yond gull  MalvoUo 
is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado.  Sbaks^eare, 
A  simple  bloody  sputation  of  the  lungs  is  dif- 
ferenced from  a  pleurisy,  which  is  ever  painful, 
and  attended  with  a  stitch,  ilar^ey, 

3.  A  link  of  yam  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  stitches  in  nis  stocking. 

Aiotteux* 
4*  In  Chapman  it  seems  to  mean  furrows 
or  ridges. 
Many  men  at  plow  he  RUKle,  and  drave  earth 
here  and  there. 
And  tum'd  up  stitches  orderly.  Chapmaa, 

5.  In  the  following  line,  allusion  is  made 
to  a  knit  stock. 
, A sttgh^faH'n  check,, that  hangs  below  the 

jaw, 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape.  Drydew, 

Sti'tchery.  n.s.  [from  stitcb.']  Needle- 
work.    In  contempt. 

Come,  lay  aside  your  stitebery:  play  the  idle 
housewife  with  me  this  afternoon.     SlakspeMrf. 

Sti'tchwort.ii.  J.  lantbemis,']  Camo- 
mile.  Jli>ts<wortb. 

Sti'thy.  If./.  {^stedUf  Islandick,  n:i^, 
hard,  Saxon.]  An  anvil ;  the  iron  body 
00  which  the  smith  forges  his  work. 

My  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stUby,  Sbshpeare, 

7o  Stive,  v.a.  [supposed  of  the  same 

original  with  j/^w.] 
1.  To  stuff  up  close. 

You  would  admire,  if  you  saw  them  stsw  it  in 

their  ships.  SauJys. 

a.  To  make  hot  or  sultry. 

His  chamber  was  commonly //fv«^  with  friends 

or  suitors  of  one  kind  or  other.  fVottom, 

Sti'ver.  h.  j.  [Dutch.]    A  Dutch  coin 

about  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 
Stoat.  ».  j,    A  small  stinking  animal. 
Sto'c  ah.  «.  s.  [Irish  i  stocbk^  Erse.]    An 

attendant;  a  wallet-boy  ;  one  who  runs 

at  a  horseman's  foot;  a  horseboy.    Not 

in  use. 
He  koUeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scometh 

to  work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant; 

but  thenceforth  becometh  an   horseboy  or  a 

ttccab  to  some  kern,  inuring  himself  to  his  sword, 

and  the  gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing.    Spenser, 
Stocca'do.  n,  J,  \_stoccato,  from  Jtocce^  a 

rapier*  Ilal.]  A  thrust  with  the  rapier. 
You  sund  on  dlsunce,  your  passes,  stoccados^ 

and  I  know  not  what.  Shakspeare, 

SI'OCK.  ff.  5.  Lr-oc,  Saxon;  iUck/jdxiu 

rj/pr,  French.] 
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1^  The  trunk ;  the  body  of  a  plant. 
That  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  o^his  enemies, 
Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  releas'd. 

_,         .    .  ,  Spenser* 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it 

will  sprout  agam,  though  the  root  wax  old  in  th* 

earth,  and  the  stock  die  in  the  ground.         J0I,, 

a.  The  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted. 

The  cion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite ;  and  th© 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment  but  no 
motion  to  the  graft.  Bac9n» 

At  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  snoot. 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root.  Fopcm 

3.  A  log  ;  a  post. 

That  they  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks   and 

scones, 
Forget  not.  MUtotu 

Why  all  this  fury  \  What's  the  matter. 
That  oaks  must  come  from  Thrace  to  dance  ? 

Must  stupid  stocks  be  taught  to  flatter  ? 
And  is  there  no  such  wood  m  France  \     Prior. 

4.  A  man  proverbially  stupid. 

What  tyranny  b  this,  my  heart  to  thrall. 
And  eke  mv  tongue  with  proud  restraint  to  tie. 

That  neither  I  may  speak  nor  think  at  all. 
But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  die  ?      Spenser. 

While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let 's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks,     Sbstkspeare* 

5.  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

^.  A  support  of  a  ship  while  it  ia building. 
Fresh  supplies  of  ships,  ' 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been, 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  into  the  road, 
r      '  Drydest^ 

7.  istocco^  a  rapier,  Italian.]  A  thrust ;  a 
stoccado. 

To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto,  diy  stock,  thy  reverse.   Sbaksp. 

8.  Something  made  of  linen  ;  a  qravat ;  a 
close  neckcloth.  Anciently  a  covar  for 
the  leg,  now  stocking. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and 
a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other.       Shakspeare. 

9.  A  race  ;  a  lineage  ;  a  family. 
Say  what  stock  he  springs  of.— 

—The  nohle  house  oif  Marcius.         Sbahpean* 

His  early  virtues  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  honour  as  from  thence  he  took. 
^  ITAller. 

The  like  shall  sing 
All  orophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David,  so  I  name  this  king,  shall  rise 
A  sort,  the  woman's  seed.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end, 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  //o^i,  proceed.  MUu 

To  no  human  stoei 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness;  but  the  rock. 
That  cloven  rock,  produc'd  thee.  Walter. 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus ;  but  in  some  horrid  rock, 
Perfidious  wretch  1  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred. 

Denbam, 

10.  The  principal;  capital  store;  fund 
already  provided. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.      Ben  Jonson.  ' 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
more  in  value  than  the  importauon  of  foreign, 
so  the  st  fi  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase; 
for  tlien  the  bahince  of  trade  must  be  returned 
in  money  or  bullion.  Bacon. 

A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  a 
convenient //ofi  of  treasures  Bacon* 
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T  u  the  pUce  where  God  promises  tnd  d«- 
ligbts  to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  favour* 
that  he  may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  on  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  recommend  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  upon 
the  jtoei  of  cueir  own  intetest  as  well  as  his  own 
glory.  South. 

Some  honour  of  your  own  acquire ; 
Add  to  that  st$ci,  which  justly  we  bestow, 
Of  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  things  owe. 

Vryden, 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse,  but  fear*d  to  waste, 
And  wiseljr  manng'd  that  the  stock  might  last; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve* 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  had  not  to  relieve ; 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increas'd  her  store ; 
JLaid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  slie  might  give  the  more. 

Drydtm, 
Beneath  one  law  bees  live. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  trafHck  drive: 
AU  is  the  sute's,  the  state  provides  for  all. 

Dryden, 

Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prey ; 
But  oftner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  hope 
away.  Drydcn. 

If  parents  die  without  actuall]^  transferring 
th£ir  right  to  another,  why  does  it  not  return 
to  the  common  si9ck  of  mankind  ?  Lt^cke, 

When  we  brought  it  out,  it  took  such  a  quan- 
tity of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost 
twice  as  big  as*  belore ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on 
this  stock  of  air  tiiat  it  lived  a  minute  longer 
the  second  time.  Addison, 

Be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,  by  set- 
ting apart  something  out  of  thy  st.ck  for  the  use 
of  some  charities.  Atterbury, 

Of  those  start,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  fuc'd  to  one  eternal  sky, 
Each,  by  a  native  it  ck  of  honour  great. 
May  dart  stiong  inHuence,  and  dihuse  kind  heat. 

Prior, 

Th^y  had  law-suiis;  but,  though  they  spent 
their  iocon,e,  il»ey  never  mortgaged  the  stock, 

ArLut!^flot, 
She  has  divit'fd  part  of  her  estate  among>t 
them,  that  every  one  may  be  charitable  out  of 
\h^\t  own  sticky  and  eacii  of  them  take  it  in  ti>eir 
turns  to  provide  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  pa- 
lish, i^atv, 

11.  Qnmtity ;  store;  body. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  x/r*>  of  fjmc 
in  i\jture  ages,  in  being  the  first  who  has  under- 
taken tllis  dc;sign.     .  Arhuthnot, 

12.  A  fund  established  by  the  government, 
of  which  the  value  ribea  and  falls  by  ar- 

,    tiiice  or  chance. 

An  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and  stocks yvzi  in 
the  hands  of  tnose  who  had  been  plundering  the 
publick.  6xvtft, 

Statesman  acd  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks^ 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  tDc  box.      Fcpe, 

Td  S   ocK.  V.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  stote;  to  fill  sufficiently. 

If  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memo- 
ry, and  sioci  his  i  .ind  wiin  portions  ot  scripture 
anywaM-.c  to  ah  the  heads  of  duty,  his  con- 
tcjin      c>\r\  nuvti  Le  at  a  loss.  ^  South. 

I,  who  ut  ore  win.  sljeji^vrds  in  the  groves 
^Uiig  lo  ii.>  0-1.  II  I  ipt  th'.;r  rural  loves, 
JMauia  d  the  glebe,  uiiJ  u.ud  the  irniifitl  plain. 

Jjryuen, 

The  wcild  bef  n  io  he  stocked  wifTi  people, 
ti  4  <tumiiu  ii.dubir,'  viiaiucd  i'uoSe  uninhabitable 
p:;bes.  *  hutnet, 

tjp.  np?  aid  rivers  aic-  by  large  sun>ucs  con- 
^nusiiy  stoci:ea  uh(.  waier.  JVcodwur:', 

a-  Ic  Ui)  Dp  III  b.oic:  as,  he  jioch  what 
h^  caiiiiot  tisf. 
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3.  To  put  in  the  itocks.    Sec  Srons, 
Call  not  your  stocki  for  me :  I  serve  the  k)ng» 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respea,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger.  Shakspems, 

4  To  Slot  K  up.    To  extirpate. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  braacbes* 
but  stocks  up  her  roots.  Decsy  •f  Piety. 

Sto'ckdove.  ij.  J.  [palumbts.\  Ring- 
dove. 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous  pain* 
And,  from  the  lofty  elmj,  of  love  complain. 

Drydem, 
Sto'ckpish.  n,s.   [siockeviscBt  Dutch] 
Dried  cod,  so  called  from  its  hardness. 
Stockgi'llyflower.  at.  i.    lUtuoiumt 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Millir. 

Sto'cking.  h.  s.  [The  original  word 
seems  to  be  jtoek  ;  whence  stocks^  a  pri- 
son for  t^e  legs.  Stocky  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, made  the  pluial  jtockettf  which 
was  used  for  a  pair  of  stoch  or  coven 
for  the  legs.  Stockrn  was  in  time  taken 
for  a  singular,  and  pronounced  stocking. 
The  like  corruption  has  happened  to 
chickf  cbichn^  cbukens.~\  The  covering 
of  the  hg. 

In  his  first  approach  before  my  ladyfaewiS 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockin^s^  and  *t  is  a  <folour 
she  abhors.  ShtJupomrt, 

Bv  the  lojralty  of  that  to^Tithe  procured  shoes, 
stochngs^  aiid. money  for  hii  soldiers.  Claremd^ 
Unlcuwe  should  expect  that  natuze  should 
make  jerkins  and  stukings  grow  out  of  the 
ground,  what  could  she  do  better  than  afford  itf 
to  fit  materials  for  clothing  as  the  wool  of  sheep? 

Mttc. 

He  spent  half  a  day  to  look  for  his  odd  stock' 

ingy  when  he  had  them  hoih  upon  a  leg.  VEsir. 

At  amVous  Flavio  is  the  st.diag  thrown; 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  he  alone.         P'f:. 
I'he  families  qf  farmers  hvc  in  tilth  and  nasii- 
ness,  without  a  shoe  or  sto^kvt^  to  their  feet. 

To  Sto'cking.  1'.  fl.  [from  thc'noun.j 
Til  dress  in  stockin^zs. 
Stockinged  witK  loads  of  fat  town -dirt  he  fpc?. 

Dryde^, 

Sto'ck JOBBER.  If.  J.  [j/oci  andyo^.J    A 
low  wretch,  who  gets  moiicy  by  buying 
and  selling  shaies  tn  the  funds. 
The  stcckjMer  thus  from  'Change-alley  foes 
down. 
And  tjj^s  jou  the  freeman  a  wink ; 
iiCt  me  hrtve  but  yum  vote  to  serve  for  tie 
to^%•n, 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Svip* 

Sio't  KisH.    aJj.    Lfrom  Jtock.'\     Hani; 
blockish.     . 

The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  i/«f '/#^,hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  musick.  for  the  time  duih  cluugt  his  a^itre. 

Shakjpufu 

Sto'cklock.  n.j.  {st9ck2Xid.  lock.\  Lock 
fixed  in  woixl. 
There  are  locks  for  several  purposes;  as  street* 

doiif-locks,   called    ttukhcks  i     charabei-doev* 
lucks,  cailt:d  spiing4ocks;  and  cupbuard-loLks. 

SiocKs.   n.  s.   [commonly  without  the 

singula^     Sec  Si oc kino.] 
X   l^riiiou  for  the  legs. 
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Fetch  forth  the  stech  .• 

As  I  lunre  life  ind  honour,  there  shall  he  nt  till 

noon.  Sbaispcare. 

Tom.  is  wlapt  from  tything  to  tything,  stotk' 

punished,  and  imprisons.  ShaAtpeare, 

Matrimony  is  escpressed  hj  a  youo^  man  sund- 

ing^s  legs  being  fast  in  a  pair  oif  ttuh.  Pcacham, 

ihtttech  hinder  his  Ugs  from  obeying  the 

determination  of  his  mmd,  if  it  would  transfer 

iiis  body  to  another  place.  L»cJtf, 

a.  Wouden  work  upon  which  ships  are 

built. 
Stocksti'll.  a(/".  [j/oriJandj/;//.]   Mo- 
tionless 39  logs. 

Oar  peacbers  stand  4tochtill  in  the  pulpk, 

and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  oS 

the  best  sermon.  AddUon, 

SroKEy  Stoak^  seem  to  come  from  the 

,  *Saxon  rcocce,  signifying  the  stock  or 

body  of  a  tree.  Cibsoru 

Stole.  «.  /.  \stolch  Lat.T    A  long  vest. 

Orer  all  a  buck  sHUt  he  did  chrow^ 

As  one  that  inbr  mourned.  Spetutr, 

The  solemB  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
Wheo  long  white  linen  stola  the  matrons  wear. 

.Dryden. 

Stole.    The  preterit  of  steal. 

A  £ictor  >ftp}e  a  gem  away.  Pope, 

Stolen.   The  participle  passive  oi steaL 
St  Jem  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  se- 
cret is  pleasant.  Proverlu 

Stoli'dity.  ».j.  IjtoliJpSfLat.  stolidlte^ 
FrJ     Stupidity  ;  want  of  sense. 

These  are  the  fook  in  the  text^  indocile  un- 
tracuble  fools,  whose  stolkitfy  can  bafRe  all  ar- 
2umeni0.  BentUy, 

STCMACH.  n.  s.  [esfmacb^  Fr.  stoma- 

cbtUf  Latin.] 
I.  The  ventricle  in  ^rbich  food  is  di- 
gested. ■        * 

If  you  *re  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach  qiialm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  Sbaktpeart, 

ThisBlthy  simile,  this  beastly  line, 
Quite  turns  my  ittnacL  Pope 

a.  Appetite;  desire  of  food. 

Tell  me,  what  is  *t  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  ttvmacb^  pleacure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 

Sbakspeare, 
Willfbrtnne  never  come  Mrith  Irath  hancu  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  lettersi 
^he  either  gives  a  stomofb,  and  no  food; 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health.:  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomuuh;  such  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not.   Shahp. 
As  appetite  or  stomach  to  meat  is  a  sign  of 
health  in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  the  soul 
a  vital  quality,  an  evidence  of  some  Ufe  of  grace 
in  the  heart ;  whereas  decay  of  appetite,  and  the 
DO  manner  of  stomstbf  is  a  most  desperate  pro- ! 
tnostick.  HasimoJuL 

Z*  Inclination ;  liking. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart.  Sbahpeare, 

The  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject 
to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  a^amst 
bis  stomach,  and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  of 
ttat«.  Baton, 

The  very  trade  wteat  against  his  stomach, 

L^  Estrange, 

#.  [stomacbuj,  Lat.]    Anger;  violence  of 
temper. 

Disda'm  he  called  was,  and  did  disdain 
To  be  so  call*d,  and  who  so  did  him  call: 

Stem  w.is  his  look,  and  full  of  stomud  vain. 
His  ponaace  terrUJe,  and  suture  laU.   Spenser, 
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Is  *t  near  dinner  time  ?    I  would  it  were. 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  vour  me«t,- 
Apd  not  upon  your  maid.  hbakspear^. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 
That  make*  the  ^zttiot\  stomach  come.  Butter* 

5.  Sullenncss ;  resentment ;  stubbcSrnness. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  great- 
er stomach  their  judgmenu,  that  such  a  disci- 
pline was  litde  better  than  pqpish  tyrannv  dis- 
guised under  a  new  form.  Mookor* 

They  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth 
strive  with  wif,the  ipatch  is  not  equal.   Hooker, 

Whereby  the  ape  in  wond'rous  stomscb  wox« 
Strongly  cncourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.    Spenser* 

That  nobles  should  such  stomachs  }>eax\ 
I  myself  fight  not  once  ia  forty  year.       Sbaksp» 

It  stuck  in  the  camel's  stomach,  that  bulls  should 
be  armed  with  horns,  and  that  a  creature^of  his 
size  should  be  left  defenceless.  L* Estrange,. 

Not  courage,  but  stomach,  that  makes  people 
break  rather  than  they  will  bend.     V Estrange, 

This  sort  of  cryine  proceeding  from  pride,  ob- 
stinacy, and  stt*macl,  ihfc  wiil,  where  the  fault 
lies,  must  be  bent.  Locke, 

6.  Pride  ;  han^tiness. 

Anus,  a  subtile-witted  and  a  marvellous  twc» 
spoken  man,  was  discontented  that  one  should  ba 
placed  before  him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he 
thought  himself  in  deseft,  because  through  envy 
and  stomach  prone  unto  contrai^iction.     Hooker m 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  eVer  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  SMspeare^ 

To  Sto'mach.  1;.  a.  [jtomacbor,  Latin.] 
To  resent  ;.to  remember  with  anger  and 
malignity. 

Believe  not  aU;  or,if  yott  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.  Sbakspeare, 

Jonathan  loved  David,  and  the  people  applaud- 
ed him4  only  Saul  stomached  him,  and  therefore 
liated  him.  Ho/L 

The  lion  began  to  ^hew  his  teeth,  and  to  sto^ 
msub  the  aflront.  L* Estrange, 

To  Sto'mach.  1'.  n.  To  be  angry. 

Let  a  roan,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose 
himself  unto  those  that  are  disordered  in  tnebr 
ways,  and  what  one  amongst  them  commonly 
diitn  not  stomaib  at  such  contradiction,  storm  at 
xeproof,  and  hate  such  as  would  reform  themf 

Hooker. 
S  T  o'm  a  c  h  b  d  .  adj.  [from  stomach,']  Filled 
with  pasfiions  of  re»ientment- 

fliigh  stomach* d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire; 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  iirt.      £baksp» 

Sto'macher.  n,  s.  [from  stomach  ]  An 
ornamental  covering  worn  by  women  0a 
the  breast. 

Golden  auoifs  and  stomachers^ 
For  my  lads  td  give  their  deari.         Shaksheare, 
Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  gird'mg  of  sackcloth. 

Jsaiaim 
Thou  marry'*'  every  year 
,    The  lyrick  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove. 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  Hfe  for  love. 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher. 

Donne* 
Sto'machful.    adj,  [stomachosust   Lat. 
stomach  and  fu//  ]    Sullen  ;  stubborn  ; 
perverse. 

A  stomachful  boy,  put  to  school,  the  whole 
world  could  not  bring  to  pronounce  the  first  let- 
ter. L*  Estrange. 
Obstinate  or  stomachful  crying  should  not  be 
permitted,  because  it  is  another  way  of  encou- 
raging those  passions  which  't  is  our  business  to 
suSdue.  -^*^« 
Sro'.MACH FULNESS. «. ;.  [from  stomacb* 
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JitlJ]  .  Stubbornness;   suUenncssi  ob- 
stinacy. 

Stoma'chical.  )  adj,  Istomaelnquei'Pr.'] 

Stoma^chick.  S  Relating  to  the  8to- 
niach ;  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

An  hypochondriack  consumption  is  an  ex- 
tenuation, occasioned  by  an  infarction  and  ob- 
struction of  the  stomAcbick  vessels  through  me- 
lancholy humours.  Harvty* 
^  Bv  a  catarrh  the  jtomacbUal  ferment  is  vi- 
tiated. Fioyer, 

Stom  a'chick.  7t.  5.  [from  stomach.']  A 
medicine  for  the  stomach. 

Sto'machless.  adj.  \_itomacb  zn^.  las'^ 
Being  without  appetite. 

S  T  o'm  a  c  h  o  u  s  .  adj.  \itomacbosuSi  Latin ,  ] 
Stout ;  angry  \  sullen ;  obstinate.  Ob- 
solete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salved  them;  but  nought  agaiii 

Him  ans>vcred,  as  courtesy  became ; 
But  wi^  stern  lool^s,  and  siomacboui  disdain. 
Gave  signs  of  grudge  end  discontentment  vain. 

Spauer* 

Stond.  «.  J.  [for  jtand.^ 

X.  Post ;  station.    Obsolete. 
.  On  th'  other  side,  ch*  assteged  castleV  ward 
Their  stedfast  itmdt  did  mightily  maintain. 

s.  Stop ;  indisposition  to  proceed. 

There  bo  not  itondii  nor  resiivenessin  a  man's 
nature ;  but  tho  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way 
with  the  wheeb  of  his  fortune.  Bacon. 

STONE,  n.  J.    [stainst  Gothick  5  r^an, 

Saxon ;  UeeUi  Dutch.} 
^.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  duc- 
tile or  malleablcy  nor  soluble  in  water. 
WooJtwnrd, 
Stwies  are,  the  softer  and  the  harder.    Of  the 
softer  i<^«^  are,  I.The  foliaceous  or  flaky,  as 
talk.    2.  The  fibrose,  as  the  asbestus.    b.  The 
granalat<"i,  as  the  gypsum.   Of  the  );urder  ttonet 
jire,  1.  Tne  opake  stones,  as  limestone.    *L  The 
l^mivpellccid,  as  agate.  3.  The  pellucid^  as  cry- 
stal and  the  gems.  HUL 
Five  sharp  smooth  itones  from  the  liext  brook 
he  chose. 
And  fits  them  to  his  sltng.                      Cctolej^, 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power, 
•  Whom  ^tene  and  brass  obey.  Parmell, 

^.  Piece  ut  stone  cut  for  building. 
Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  seethe  holy  edifice  ofsUae, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dang'rous  rocks* 

Sbalaptari'. 

The  English  used  the  itcnet  lo'reinforce  the 

pier.  -    Hayijuarj, 

3    Gem  ;  precious  stone. 
I  thought  I  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  tUncst  unvalued] ewels.  Sbaksfeare* 
4.  Any  thing  made  of  stone. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone^ 

"Why  then  she  Iwes."       '  Sbahficre. 

3.  Calculous  coi.crction  in  the  kidneys  or 

■   bladder;   the   disease    arising  from  a 

calculus. 

A  specifick  remedy  for  preventing  of  the //c»^ 
I  take  to  be  the  cum'tant  use  of  alehoof-ale. 

temple, 

A  gentleman  supposed  his  diff.culty  in  urining 

proceeded  trom  the  :t^v:,  Wtutr.cn, 

6.  'i  ue  ci.bv:  wrAch  in  seme  fruits  conti;ins 
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the  seedy  and  is  itself  contained  in  tiie 
fruit. 

To  make  ^oitt  intfaout  core  or  ttmu  is  a  en* 
riotity.  Bomu 

7.  Testicle^ 

8.  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds. 
A  stone  of  meat  is  eight  pounds. 

Does  Wood  think  that  we  w^l  sell  him  a  ifm 
of  wool  for  his  counters  f  SwfL 

9.  A  i:uneral  monument. 

Should  some  re|eitttx»  eye 
Glance  on  the  ttwt  wh«re  our  cokfreinues  He. 

lOj  It  is  taken  for  a  state  of  torpidncas  and 
insensibility. 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  ttane.       Tt^ts 
II.  Stone  is  used  by  way  ui"  exaggera- 
tion. 

What  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  1  will  sund  stone  still.  Sbvh, 

And  there  hes  Whacum  by  my  side, 
Ztcne  dead,  and  in  his  own  bhx'd  dyed,    -ffw^f*. 

The  fellow  held  his  breath,  and  fay  ^^^f  still, 
as  if -he  wms  d»'ad.  VEfircn^. 

She  had  got  a  trick  of  holding  her  breuih,  a:)4 
lying  at  her  length  for  ston:  dcJ-J      VEstrarf^. 

The.  cottagers,  having  t.>ken  a  country-diii»c« 
together,  had  been  all  out,  and  scoo4  stin  snil 
with  amazement.  ^^* 

J%.  To /i  aw  no  St  ov^  vni urn fd^  To  do 
every  thing  ihat  can  be  done  for  the  pro- 
duction or  promotion  of  any  effect. 

Women,  that  /ef)  no  tione  unturndt 
In  which  the  cause  miglit  be  <;oncem'd, 
.3>  ought  in  their  childi  en's  spoons  and  whistle^ 
To  purchase  swcrds,  carbines,  and  pistils.  Bum. 

He  crimes  invented,  left  unturned  no  stotte 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  aud  hide  hb  own. 

DrjJe». 

S  TON  E.  adj.    MavJe  of  stone. 

Present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  iione '}\s^i,  and  no  seal  a 
quarts.  Sbaktpcare. 

To  Stone.  *vm a^  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  pel',  or  beat,  or  kill  vrith  stonrs. 
These  people  be  almost  ready  xo  stone  me. 

Exchi. 

Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  unknown  so  tlia 

Jewish  laws,  among  whom  the  jtonimg  to  death 

was  the  punishment  for  Wksphemy.      Stepbtiu» 

a.  To  harden. 

Oh  perjur'd  woman!  thou  dost  stotte  myhC^J 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  1  int<*ud  to  do 
A  murder,  which  1  ^bought  a  sacrifice.   Staltf. 

Sto'nebreak.  n.s,  [saxifraga  angUcana] 
An  herb.  A'tnsivortb. 

St  o'n  E  c  H  A  T  T  E  R .  «.  J.  [^rubetra^  Lat in.] 
A  bird.  Jitjsu'ortb. 

Sto'necray.«.j.  a  distemper  in  hawks. 

Sto'necrop.  t2.  s.  A  sort  of  tree. 

Stonurop  uce  is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  not  com: 
mon.  J\/iortia(r* 

Sto'necutter.  n.s.  [from  stonrRnd cut' 

rrr.]  One  whose  trade  is  to  hcw  ston^. 

A  jtoneci'tter*s  man  had  the  vesiclilse  of  "»* 

lungs  so  stuffed  with  dust,  that,  in  cutting,  thj 

kcilc  went  ns  if  through  a  hei^p  of  swnd.     /^^^ 

My  prosecutor  provided  me  a  monument  jj 

the  sfonecutter\  and  would  haye  erected  it  ^ 

the  parifh-thurch. '  S^J^' 

S  i  o'n  e  f  e  r  n  .  ».  j.  a  plant,    jlinsovortb* 

Sto'nefly .  n.  J.  An  inject.    j1hisnv(^rtls 

Sio'.N'EJRUiT.  If.  s.  Istone  and  frw^'i 
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Fnjit  of  which  the  seed  is  covered  witU 

a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 

We  gathered  ripe  apicockt  and  ripe  pluint 
Upon  one  tree,  from  which  we  expect  tome  other 
sorts  ol  ttM<rJruit,  /  Btyi^. 

Sro'NKH  A V.  K.  >,.  J,  llitbofaico,  Lat.]    A 

kind  of  hawk.  Aixsivortb. 

Sto'ke HORSE,  n.  s.  Istom amd  JIforjf.]  A 

hoHH?  not  castrated. 
Where  there  U  most  treble  land,  tionehonti 

or  gddmgs  are  more  necessary.  Mottimh'. 

Sto'nepii.  w.  s.    Istone  and  //>.]     A 

quarry  ;  a  pit  where  stones  are  dug. 
There  is  one  Ibund  in  a  ttwepit.    fVoodtomnI, 
Sto'nepitch.  n.s.  [from stone ^ndpitcb.^ 

Hard  inspissated  pitch. 
The  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  to  be  as 

hai  1  as  stonepiub*  Bacoh, 

Sto'neplover.  If.  /.  [piuvlalu  cinena.l 

A  bird.  ^  jtmswortb. 

Sio'sfcsMiCKLE.  M.  J.  Imojcinata.]     A 
^  *>»"*•  AmswoHh. 

Sro'NEWORK.   «.  J.  Istane  and  nvork."] 

Building  of  stone. 
They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill 

the  space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the 

Mtuutvori.  Mortimtr. 

Sto'niness.  n,  j,  [from  stonj2 
1.  The  quality  of  having  many  jstones. 
The  name  H^xton  owes  its  original  to  the 
itonmest  of  the  place."  Hearne» 

i^Qull  gravel  or  stonintts  is  found  therein. 

Martimer* 
1.  Hardness  of  mind. 

He  hath  some  stony /less  at  the  bottom.  Hamm. 
Sto'n  Y.  atij,  [from  stone,'] 
I'  M.^dc  of  stone. 

Nor  st6My  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Sbak. 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
wails; 
For  //wry  limits  cannot  hold  love  out      Sbaksp, 

Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  ittny  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Thottth  roored  deep  ^  high  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
^ow  d  their  stifTnccks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Milton. 

Here  the  marshv  grounds  approach  your  fields. 
And  there  the  soil  a  stamy  harvest  yields.    DryJ. 

As  in  spires  he  atoud,  he  tum'd  to  stone; 
The  lUHy  snake  retain'd  die  figure  still  his  own. 

DrytUfi, 

T^y  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  only  water 

petrified,  or  converted  into  these  sparry  or  uomj 

1.  Aboanding  with  stones. 
From  the  stony  Mamalus 
Bnng  your  Bocks,  and  live  with  us.*       Milton. 
3-  Pctrifick. 

Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
*T«»ce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side* 
_  Spenser. 

^'   n%^  •  inflexible ;  unrelenting. 

1  lie  stony  hardn«»cof  too  many  patrons  hearts, 
not  touched  with  any  feeling  in  this  case.  Hooier. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adverse) ry,  an  inhuman  wretch 
UncaMble  of,  pity.  Sbahpeare. 

tijhi  yards  ot  uneven  ground  u  threescore 
VM  ten  miles  a-foot  with  me,  and  the  stonr- 
*earted  villains  know  it.  Sbakspeare. 

At  this  sight  , 

My  heart  IS  turo'd  to  stone;  and,  while  'tis  mine, 
fishaUbe^c;»y.  Sbahpean. 
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I  will  dear  their  sennet  da^ 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  jimiy  heart* 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obe<fiem»  due.  Mik. 

indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guisey 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  metC, 
In  those  who  never  pity  feh?  '    S^M^ 

S  rooD.  The  preterit  of  To  stand. 
Adam,  at  the  news. 
Heart-struck  withchlUing  gripe  of  sorrow  stoog. 

MiUom.. 
STOOL,  m  J.  isto/s,  Gothick  j  rtol,  Saiu 

stoe/y  Dutch.] 
I.  A  seat  without  a  hauek,  so  distiRguish* 
ed  from  a  chair. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  nof^t  VfTV%, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stoo/  is  a  tern 
for  a  singk  person  without  a  back.  H^aitu 

Thou  fearful  ibol. 
Why  takest  not  of  the  same  fruit  of  goldf 

Ne*  sittest  down  on  that  same  si!v«r  stoof^ 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  ooldT 

Now,  which  were  wise,  and  which  wersftobf 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stoofn 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  pciplezL  JPrimm 
%.  Evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

There  be  medicines  that  move  sto$ts,  and  act 
urine ;  some  other  urine,  and  not  jtools:  iham 
that  purge  by  stooi,  are  such  as  enter  notat  al^ 
or  little,  bto  the  mesentery  veins;  but  «ith«r 
at  the  first  are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  move  inmiediately  downwards  t» 
the  guts;  or  else  are  afterwards  rejected  liy  th* 
mesen:ery  vem%  and  so  turn  likcwiat  d[owB» 
wards  to  the  guts.  JBsumu 

The  peristaitick  motion,  or  repeated  changes 
of  contraction  and  dilatation,  is  not  in  the  lowtt 
guts,  else  one  would  have  a  continual  needmg  of 
going  to  rfW.  ArSMni. 

3.  SrooL  of  Repentance^  or  Cutty  Staoi^  ia 
the  kirks  of  Scotland^  is  somewhat  ana* 
logous  to  the  pillory.  It  is  elevated 
above  the  congregation.  In  some  placet 
there  may  be  a  seat  in  it  j  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally without,  and  the  person  stands 
therein  who  has  been  guilty  of  ibmica* 
tion,  for  three  Sundays,  in  the  forenoon  ; 
and  after  sermon  is  called  upon  by  nane 
and  surname,  the  beadle  or  kirk-officer  ' 
bringing  the  offender,  if  refractory,  for- 
ward 1  to  his  post  i  and  then  the  preacher 
proceeds  to  admonition.  Here  too  arj 
set  to  publick  view  adulterers;  only 
these  are  habited  in  a  coarse  canvas,  ao* 
alogous  to  a  hairy  or  Rioiiastidt  v«6tp 
with  a  hood  to  it,  which  they  call  the 
sack,  or  sackcloth  j  and  that  ev«ry  Sun- 
day throughout  a  year,  or  longer. 

unequal  and  unreasonable  judgment  df  things 
brings  many  a  great  man  to  the  //m/  of  repeid^ 
««»•  Vtstrangt^ 

Sto'olball.  n.  s.  [stoo/  and  ^//.]  A 
play  where  balls  are  driven  from  stool  to 
stool. 

While  Betty  dances  on  the  green. 
And  Susan  is  at  stoolhaU  seen.  -Prior. 

To  STOOP.  V.  n.  [fvupian,  Saxon ;  jiwy. 

pen^  Dutch.] 
X.  To  bend  down ;  to  bend  forward. 
Like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree  he  bended 
downward,  and  //m/a/ toward  the  earth.  Raliigb. 
a*  To  leart  forward  standing  or  walking. 
When  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  sent  to  " 
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tnvrxM,  ?«kmi<ias  did  nothing  unworthy ;  bat 
kmeoias  let  fall  hb  ling  to  the  eround,  no^t 
jtMping  i<a  that,  was  thought  to  make  bis  adora- 
tion.- StUIuir/Uet. 

He  stooping  cpen*d  my  left  side,  and  to^ 
FroRk  thence  a  <ib.  MUUm. 

J.  To  yield ;  to  bend  ;  to  submit. 
I  am  tke  ion  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Wiib  made  the  dauphin  and  the  Ficnchto  stoop, 

Sbaksptart, 
Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far ; 
Yet  iioofd  to  Romci  tes>  wealthy,  but  more 
strong.  Dryden, 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  sioop  to  huibandry, 

it  multiplieth  riches  exceedinfjy.  Bsc^n, 

He  that  condescended  so  tui ,  and  stooped  so 

.  low,  to  invite  and  to  bring  us  to  heaven,  \^  ill  not 

refuse  us  a  gracious  reception  there.         Jioylt, 

5.  To  yield  5  to  be  inferiour. 

Death  his  death-wound  shaU  then  receive. 
And  stoop  inglorious.  Miltom, 

Tnese  art  arts,  my  prince. 
In  wkidi  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Addijon, 
6*  To  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority ; 
to  condescend. 

The^,  whose  authority  is  re(^uired  unto  the 
gatisfymg  of  >'our  demand,  do  think  it  botn  dan- 
gerous to  admit  such  concourse  cf  divided  minds; 
and  unmeet  that  their  laws,  which,  being  once 
solemnly  estat)Ushed,  are  to  exact  obedience  of 
an  men,  and  to  constrain  thereomo,  should  -co 
la»  sttop  as  to  hold  themselves  in  suspence  from 
taking  any  effect  upon  vou,  till  some  disputer 
can  persuade  you  to  be  obedient.  Hooker, 

f  •  To  come  down  on  prey  as  a  felcon. 
The  bird  of  Jove  stoop  d  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove 

Milton. 
t.  To  alight  from  the  wing, 
Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wmgs  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world.  Miftotr, 

Twelve  swans  beho'd  in  beauteous  order  move. 
And  stoop  with  cloung  pinions  from  above. 

JJrjdeM. 
f .  To  sink  to  a  lower  phcc. 

Co^^'ring  low 
Withblandidiment,  eadi  bird  stoop* don  his  wing. 

Milton, 

Stoop.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Act  of  stooping ;  inclination  downward. 
1.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority. 
Can  any  loyal  subjea  see 
With  patience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty  ? 
An  •cetn  ponr*d  upon  a  narrow  brook  f  Dryd, 
j.^all  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 
Now  will  I  wander  through  the  lir, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  ever^  fair.  Waller. 

An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  mm  in  the  middle  of 
his  eaalutLon,and  carried  him  away.      VEttr, 
4*  Lr^^PP^'.  ^^^^1^9  itoopcf  Dutch.]     A 
vessel  of  liquor. 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  sioop  of  wine;  and 
kert  widiout  are  a  brace  of  gallants,  that  would 
fkinhave  a  measure  to  the  health  of  Othello. 

Sbahpeare* 

There  fa  nothing  more  in  .me,  sir,  but  may  be 

■queesed  out  without  racking,  ^only  a  stoop  or 

two  of  wine.  DcnLum, 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  sto^  of  alt. 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  nioiv  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  nicest  art, 
RagOiists  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert  tart.  Xing, 
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Sto'optngly.   aJv.    [from   jtoopift^^l 
With  inclination  downward. 

Nani  was  noted  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stoof» 
inghi  and  raise  himself  from  benches  with  labo- 
rious gcnure.  IVtitoo, 

To  STOP.  V.  a.  [estouper^  French }  iXo/- 
paret  Italian  ;  ttoppen^  Dutch.] 

I.  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion. 
From  the  oracle 
Thev  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.  Sbuitptare, 

%.  To  hinder  from  successive  operation. 
Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 
To  stop  th*  approaches  of  decay. 
And  mend  a  ruin'd  face  ?  DorstL 

3.  To  hinder  horn  any  change  of  suic, 
whether  to  better  or  worse. 

4.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

l*riend,  *t  is  the  ditke*s  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knosvs, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopped.  Sbakspeare, 

As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall 
*iop  me  of  this  boasting.  £  Corimtbiaat, 

5.  To  put  an  end  to  tlie  motion  or  action 
of  any  thing  ;  to  intercept. 

Almon  falls, 
Pierc*d  with  an  arrow  from  the  diftant  war: 
Fix'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 

DrjJeo. 

6.  To  repress ;  to  suspend. 

Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  eneage  in 
the  commission  of  any  known  sin,  should  arrest 
his  confidence,  and  stop  the  execution  of  bu  pur- 
pose with  this  question :  Do  I  believe  that  God 
nas  denounced  death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I 
not?  Siofti, 

7.  To  suppress. 

He,  on  occasion  of  stepping  my  play,  did  me  a 

good  office  at  courts  by  representing  it  as  long 

ago  designed.  Dtyif* 

S.  To  regulate  musical  strings  with  tbc 

fingers. 

In  instruments  of  strings,  "if  you  stop  a  string 
high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to  tremble,  tht 
sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead.  Jiotm. 
9.  To  close  an  aperture. 

Smkc  e\ery  fenced  city,  stop  all  wells  of  w»- 
ter,  aiMi  roar  land  with  stones.  1  Kioft. 

They  pulled  -away  the  shoulder,  aq4  **^^pH 
their  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  i^^* 

A  hawk*s  bell,  the  hole  stopped  up,  hang  bjr « 
thread  witHin  a  bottle-glass,  and  stop  the  glass 
close  with  wax.  Boi^^ 

His  majesty  stopped  zUsk  that  did  much  harm. 

Baeoo. 

Suppings  and  suflbcatioos  are  dangerous  ta 
the  lody.  Bac9», 

They  first  raised  an  army  with  this  design,  \^ 
stop  my  mouth,  or  force  my  consent.  K.  Cburitu 

teisus  gives  a  precept  about  bleeding,  that 
when  the  blood  is  good,  which  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  colour,  that  immediately  the  vein  should  be 
stopped.  Jrhthmt. 

10.  'Fo  obstnict ;  to  encumber. 
Mountains  of  ice  that  slop  th*  imagined  way. 

11.  To  garnish  with  proper  punctuatioii. 

To  Stoj».  "j,  ft. 

I.  To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Some  itraijge  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  iip,^nd  s:trt$i 

Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  tpe  ground, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  tcmpL-;  stryijitt 

•    Springs  outinio  last  gait, then  steps  s^niu.  »»»f« 
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WhtR  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  tpacti 
they  Jttf  at  the  confines  of  body,  as,  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end.  LocJkf. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
St0S  short,  nor  struggle  through.  .  Cay» 

1.  To  cease  from  any  course  of  action. 

Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one 
step  to  another;  and  the  best  time  to  step  is  at 
the  bej^ning.  Lalgy, 

Stop.  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

Thought 's  the  slave  of  time,  and  life  time's 
fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.  Sbakspeart* 

The  marigold,  whose  courtter*s  face 
Ecchoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  fuU  sttf 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.  Cleavilamd, 

A  lion,  rang'mg  for  his  prey,  made  a  st^p  on  a 

tudden  at  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  which  startled 

him.  L*Ettramge, 

%n  Hinderance  of  progress;  obstruction; 

act  of  stopping. 

In  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know 
what  ntisery  this  strict  opinion  would  breed, 
besides  the  si9ps  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.       H—ker* 

These  gates  are  not  sufficient  for  the  commu- 
nication between  the  walled  city  and  its  suburbs, 
as  daily  appears  by  the  stops  and  embarrasses  of 
coaches  near  both  these  gates.  Grastitt, 

My  praise  the  Fabii  claim. 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain*d  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  sute, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  fate.       DryJem* 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stof  to  the  improvement 
of  natural  phibsophy,  ana  therefore  have  been 
rejected.   ,  Nevttom, 

Brokers  hinder  trade,  by  making  the  circuit 
wfich  the  money  goes  larger,  and  in  that  circuit 
more  steps,  so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily 
be  slower  and  scantier.  Lockt, 

Female  zeal,  though  proceeding  from  so  |ood 
a  principle,  if  we  may  bcUeve  the  French  histo- 
rians,  often  put  a  step  to  the  proceedings  of  their 
kings,  which  might  itave  ended  in  a  reformation. 

Addisom, 

3.  Repression  ;  hin<lcrance  of  ope^tion. 

*Tis  a  great  step  towards  the  mastery  of  our 
desires,  to  give  this  stttp  to  them,  and  shut  them 
up  in  silence.  Lockt, 

4.  Cetisation  of  action. 

Look  you  to  the  guard  to-night: 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stoh^ 
Not  to  ouU(K)rt  discretion.  SbaMsptare^ 

5.  loterruption. 

Thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  woids  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath ; 
Therefore  these  sUps  of  thine  fright  me  the 

mure.  Sbaksp*art, 

6.  Prohibition  of  sale. 

If  they  should  open  a  war,  they  foresee  the 
consumption  France  must  fall  into  by  the  stop 
of  their  wine  and  salts,  wholly  taken  off  by  our 
two  nations.  TempU. 

7.  That  which  obstructs ;  obstacle ;  im- 
p<*dimcnt. 

The  proud  Duesse,  fulFof  wrathful  spight 
And  fierce  disdain  10  be  <tfirontcd  so, 

Inforc'd  her  purj>le  beast  with  all  her  might, 
Ttiji  itjp  out  ot  'J>e  w.iy  10  overthicw       ^pcns. 

On  iritieed  they  went :  but  O!  not  far ; 
Afaui  i/e^  uavcrs'd  their  headluog  course. 
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'  Blessed  be  that  God  who  cast  rub8,.rfi^,  wA 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  1  waa  attempdnf 
the  commission  of  such  a  sin.  S^wtk, 

So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  la 
with  zeal  to  oppose  some  stof  to  the  rising  XSM^ 
rem,  and  check  this  overflowing  of  ungodliness. 

8.  Instrument   by  which   the  founds  of 
wind  musick  are  regulated* 

You  would  play  upon  me;  Vou  would  seem  f# 
know  my  stops  ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heait 
of  my  mystery.  Sbahfeanm 

Blest  are  thoee. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  wdl  1 

mingled, 
^That  thev  are  not  a  pTpe  for  fertane*s  finger 
1  o  soimd  what  stop  she  ^\tiut» 


The  harp 


Shaksptmmt^ 


Had  work,  and  rested  not;  the  solemn  pipe* 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop,  MUtam. 

The  sound 
Of  uistruments,that  made  mtk)dious  €hiiiie» 
Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ;  aad  who  mof*4 
llieir  stops t  and  chords,  was  seen;  his  volatft 

touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  liiglif 
Fled,  an4  pursued  transverse  the  zesonaat  fbcm 

A  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  chdr 
harps,  and  of  stops  00  their  tibiae;  which  shews 
the  little  foundauon  that  such  writers  have  gone 
upon,  who,  from  a  short  passage  in  a  clasiuck 
author,  have  ^Ltermined  the  precise  shape  of  the 
ancient  musical  instruments,  with  the  exact 
number  of  their  pipes,  strings,  and  stops.  Addhm 

9.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the 
fineers. 

The  further  a  string  is  stramed*  the  loss  sti- 
perstrajning  goeth>  to  a  note;  for  it  reouireth 
good  winding  of  a  string  before  k  will  make  inf 
note  at  ail :  and  in  the  stofs  of  lutes,  the  higher  . 
they  go,  the  less  distance  is  between  the  frets. 

Bactm 

10.  The  act  of  applying  the  stc^  in  mu* 
sick. 

Th'  organ- sound  a  time  survives  the  stop^  ' 
Before  it  doth  the  dying  note  give  up.      DanisL 
I  r.  A  point  in  writing,  by  which  senteooct 
are  distinguished. 

Even  the  iron>pouited  pen, 
That  notes  the  tragipk  dooms  of  men, 
Wet  with  tears  still*d  from  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  destinies, 
Would  have  leam'd  a  softer  style. 
And  have  been  asham'd  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  storv  by  the  haste 
Of  a  cruel  stop  ill-puic'd.  Crashmw* 

Sto'pcock.  n.  /.  [^stop  and  rori.]  A  ptpt 
made  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a 
turning  cock. 

No'  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  bat 
would  drivel  like  some  paralytkk  or  fool;  the 
tongue  being  as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its 
removal  the  spittle  is  driven  away.  Grrm, 

Sto'pcap.  n.  /.  [from  stop  and  gap.} 
Something  substituted ;  a  temporary  ex* 
pedient. 

Sto'ppage.  ».  f.  [from  j/o/.]  The  act 
of  f^topping  ;  the  rtate  of  iKing  stopped. 
The  effecu  are  a  itoppag*  of  circulation  by 
too  great  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  suffiica- 
tion.  Arbidhtni. 

The  stoppage  of  a  cough,  or  spitting,  increases 
phlegm  in  tne  stomach.  FUyer, 

Sio'ppLK  or  Stopfer*  «.  u  £from  siop,} 
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Tint  by  which  any  hole,  or  the  mmith 
of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up. 

Boctitt  fwiflged,  or  carried  m  a  wheeibirrow 
upon  roiMh  ground,  fill  not  fiill,  bur  leave  tonie 
'  air ;  for  nthe  liquor  come  doie  to  the  ttophh^  it 
cannot  (lower.  .  *  ,  ^  ^tf««. 
There  were  no  shuts  of  stop^Ut  made  for  the 
•ara,  that  any  loud  or  sharp  noise  might  awakeii 
k,  aa  also  a  soft  and  gentle  murosur  provoke  it 
tosleef.  .  •*•> 

Bto^rax.  If.  J.  \itjrax^  Latin.] 
!•  A  plant, 
%^  A  resinous  and  odonferous  gum. 

1  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  Kke  the  best  myrrh, 
M  i^albaaum,  and  sweet  itwax,      EccUiiastums. 
JITORB.  ».  /•  \.5tort  in  old  Swedish  and 
Runick,  is  mucb^  and  is  prefixed  to  other 
words  to  intend  their  signification  j  stor^ 
Danish  ;  Uoor^  Islandick,  is  greats   The 
Tctttooiek  diakcu  nearer  to  English 
•eem  not  to  have  retained  this  word.] 
«.  Large  number;  large  <^uantity;  plenty. 
T^  ships  are  fraught  with  jiarr  of  victuals, 
/     Mri  good  quantity  of  treasure.  Bacwi, 

None  yit,  but  Hm^  herealter  finom  the  eaith 
Up  hither  UJte  aerial  vapours  flew. 
Of  aU  things  transkoi^  and  vain,  when  sia 
"With  vanity  had  fiUM  the  work^  of  men.  Milt. 
Jove,  grant  me  length  pf  life,  and  yean  good 

Heap  on  my  bended  badt,  Dr^cn. 

\.  A  stock  accumulated;  a  supply  hoarded. 
We  Uv'd  suptee  amidst  our  llowmg  store  ; 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  4reamt  of  mwe. 

Divaoe  Cecilia  came, 
Invtntress  of  the  vocal  firame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  itnre 
^nlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds.       Dryien, 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores: 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  ttarts! 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought! 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought. 

Addison. 

Their  minds  are  richly  fraught 
Whh  phUosoi^hick  sioret.  Thtmscn. 

3.  The  State  of  being  accumulated;  hoard. 

Is  not  this  laid  up  m  stort  \* ith  me,  and  sealed 
up  among  my  tieasurev  ?  VeuUromomy. 

4.  Storehouse;  magazine.         v 

SulphurMS  and  nitrous  faam, 
Concocted  ami  adusted,  they  reduc'd  ' 

To  blackest  grain,  ^nJ  inio  jtorg  convey  d.  Jutlt. 

Store,  adj.  Hoarded  j  laid  up ;  accumu- 
lated. ^      ^     •  .      -_ 

What  floods  of  tieasiure  have  flowed  mto  Eu- 
rope by  that  action,  so  that  the  cause  of  Christ- 
endom is  rajficd  ance  twenty  tiroes  told:  of  this 
treasure  the  gold  wasaccumubte  and  jUre  uea- 
4Ul«;  but  the  silver  is  still  grow  ing.  £aecn. 

To  Store. -V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  furnish;  to  replenish. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  ttor  rf, 
That  succour  each  to  other  might  afford.  J)enh, 

Hef  focc  with  thousand  beauiics  blest ; 
Her  mind  with  thousand  vinucs  //?rV; 

Her  power  with  boundless  joy  confest; 
Her  person  only  not  ador'd.         -  Frior, 

fl.  To  Stock  against  a  future  time. 

Some  were  ^opinion  that  it  w^e  best  to  stay 
vbHcrc  they  were,  until  more  aid  and  store  of 
victuals  were  cctue;  but  others  said  the  entmy 
vcrc  but  barely  jtcr.'Jxc'nh  victuals,  ?nd  there- 
fore could  act  loag  hold  oat.  KaoUes, 
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One  having  sfred^voni  of  four  aatf  witb 
carps,  tench,  and  other  fiah,  and  «»ly  put  m  two 
small  pikes,  at  sev  en  years  end,  upon  the  draught, 
not  one  fish  was  left,  but  the  two  piket  grown  to 
an  excessive  bigness.  ^»^ 

The  mind  rcfiecta  00  its  own  operations  about 
the  ideaa  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  *#*r«  11- 
selfwith  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  wtoas  of 
reflection.  .    ^'*^' 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine 
With  water  from  the  rocks,  and  roay  wioe, 
And  life-sustainmg  bread.  **f^ 

3.  To  lay  up ;  to  hoard. 

Let  the  mam  part  of  the  com  be  a  own™^ 
stock,  laid  in  and  stored  up,  and  then  delwered 
out  in  proportion.  Bt<o^ 

Sto'rehouse.  n.  /.  [s tore 2x1^  bouse »\ 
X.  Magazine;  treasury;   place  in  which 
things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  agamst 
a  time  of  use. 

By  us  it  is  willingly  confessed,  that  the  rnp- 
ture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  mes- 
timable  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  w 
many  kinds  over  and  above  things  in  «»» J^ 
barely  necessary.  Hook^* 

Suflfer  us  to  famish,  and  their  storekouset 
cramm'd  with  gram !  ^^f^' 

Joseph  opened  aU  the  st^rebottus,  and  soW  unto 
the  Egyptians.  Gtaau. 

To  these  high  pow'rs  a  storehostse  doth  pertain, 
Where  they  all  arts  and  gcn*ral  reasons  lay ; 

Which  in  the  souU  ev'n  after  death,  remain. 
And  no  Lethean  blood  can  wash  away.  Vawa. 

My  heart  hath  been  a  storehewft  long  of  thwigs 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  ^JJ|^ 

,  The  image  of  God  was  resplendent  inj»»"** 

.    practical  understanding,  that  storehouse  of  in« 

soul,  in  which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  ot  te- 

tion  and  the  seeds  of  morality.  ^^' 

As  many  different  sounds  as  can  be  maoc  oy 

single  articulations,  so  many  letters  tbere  arew 

the  storehouse  of  nature.  /i«W« 

t.  A  great  mass  reposited. 

They  greatly  joyed  merry  talcs  to  fcifjn. 
Of  which  a  stcnbouse  did  with  her  remam. 

fairy  ^^ww. 

Sto'rer.  n.  J.  (from  itore.l    On^  who 

lays  up.  .      , 

Sto'ried.  adj.  [from  story.']    Furnishco 

with  stories;  adorned  with  histoncw 

pictures. 
Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  cmbowed  roof. 

With  antick  pillar  massy  proof; 

And  storied  windows,  ricmy  dight,  jurium. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Mtfi^ 

Some  greedy  minion  or  imperious  wife 

The  trophied  arches,  i/enV</ halls,  invade,  r^r" 

Stork.  ».  j.  [frojic,  Saxon;  ««>«f'; 
Lat.]  A  bird  of  passage,  famous  for  tnc 
regularity  of  its  departure.        .     ^    :♦ 

»  Its  beak  and  legs  are  long  ^^^J^^'*^. 
feeds  upon  serpents,  frogs,  and  insects, 
its  plumage  would  be'quite  w^*^^^!! 
not  the  extremity  of  fU  win^s,  and  a»»J 
some  part  of  its  head  and  thighs,  buc*  • 
it  sits  for  thirty  days,  and  lays  but  tour 
eggs :  they  go  away  in  the  niKUiw  u 
August,  and  return  in  spring.  ^;^J^;, 
The  sUrk  in  the  heaven  knowcth  bcr  i»PP^)^^ 
ed  times.  .      «' ^Li* 

Who  bid  the  stcrky  Columbus  l»ke»  «P**^i^ 

Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worUs  unKiW^n  ^^ 

fore? 
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TTho  calli  the  council,  statet  the  ccrtaSa  ^ly, 
Who  fonns  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the 
way/  P9ft, 

Sro^KSBfLL.  n.  /•  [geranium^  L^t]  An 

herb.  Ains*iD9rib. 

STORM,  jf.  J.  [itf/or«,  Welsh  ;  fropm, 

Saxon ;  stormf  Dutch ;  stormPf  Italian.] 
I.  A  tempest;  a  ootnmotion  of  the  ele« 

menu. 
O  turn  thv  rudder  hitherward  a  while. 

Here  may  thy  ««9n»>beat  vessel  safely  ride. 

We  hear  this  fearAil  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  do  shelter  to  avoid  the  stprm.  ShMhp* 

Them  she  upstays,  mbdless  the  while 
Herself,  thougn  £urest  unsupported  flower. 
From  her  Wit  prop  so  far,  and  storm  wo  nigh. 

MiHon. 

Sulphurous  hail  shot  after  ut'm  st§rm,Idik»9. 

Then  stay,  my  child !  s^orwu  beat,  and  rolls  the 
main; 
Oh  beat  those  simrms,  and  roll  the  teas,  hi  vain ! 

«.  Assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  b]^  *t»rm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  viaor  sack'd  and  burnt  the  town. 

DryJoh 
3«  Coromotion;  sedition;   tumult;  cla- 
mour; bustle. 

Whilst  1  in  Ireland  nouri^  a  michty  baiu|, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  itorm, 

SbaksfiortM 
Her  sbter 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  sinrm^ 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din. 

Shaisftare. 

4.  Affliction;  calamity;  distress. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  *Urms  of  iate. 

5.  Violence;    Tehemence;    tumultuous 
force. 

As  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either 
imminent  or  present  calamities,  against  the  sUrm 
and  tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  fs* 
vour  from  above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we 
abould  reader  unto  Ood  for  his  blessings,  uni^ 
versally,  sensibly,  and  extraoidmanly  bestowed. 

Hooker, 
lu»  Storm,  v.  <r.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
attack  by  open  force. 

From  plo^gbsand  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown» 
Tliey  £gbt  in  fields,  and  iform  the  shaken  town. 

DryJkm, 
There  the  braaen  tow*r  was  ttorwfd  of  old. 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold.    Fo^. 
To  Storm,  v,«. 
X.  To  raise  tempests. 

^  now  he  sUrwu  with  many  a  ftordy  stoore, 

So  now  his  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth 

scoure.  Sfonstr, 

%,  To  raec ;  to  ^me  ;  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 

As  mock'd  they  storm.  Mitton, 

When  vou  return,  the  master  storms ^ih/t  bdy 

scolds.  Stuift. 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  storm^ 

It  passes  but  for  common  form.  *  Snjft. 

Sto'rmy.  iidj;  [from  jtorm.'] 
X.  Tempestuous. 

BeUawtng  douds  bunt  with  ^stormy  sonad. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ^und. 


The  tender  apples^  from  their  parents  rent 
r  shedcs,  most  not  ncg^cted  he. 


ft.  Violent  ipassioDate. 
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STCyRY.m,s.  [n^Ep,  Saxon  ;//firM',Diif- 

jtorittf  Italian ;  W^^t-} 
I.  History ;  account  of  things  past. 

The  frble  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  between 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn,  arose  from  the  uue 
story  of  the  dividing  of  the  earth  between  the 
three  brethren,  the  sons  of  Noah.  HMgkm 

Thee  I  have  heard  relatii^  what,  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance :  now  hear  me  relate 
My  itory,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  net  heardL 

Milioit. 
The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  su^ect 
of  ancient  story ^  and  are  related  by  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  authors.  T««^ 

Matters  of  fact,  concerning  times,  phces,  per* 
sons,  actions,  which  depend  upon  story,  and  th« 
relation  of  others,  these  things  are  not  capahip 
of  being  proved  by  such  scientific  prtnapbi. 

friUiMOm 
Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  aa 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  tM» 
strongest  force,  yet  by  some  slight  roiscaniage, 
which  let  in  ruin  upon  them,  are  now  at  utterly 
eatinct,  that  nothing  remains  of  them  hot  a 
name;  nor  are  there  the  least  traces  of  thea  t» 
be  found,  but  only  in  story,  Smibm  - 

a.  Small  tsle(  petty  narrative;  account  o£ 
a  sinele  incident. 

In  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soteurre,  a 
monument  erected  by  the  republick  <xf  Berno 
teUs  us  the  story  of  an  Znglishman  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  omr  «wxi  writers.     Aidfsom, 

3.  An  idle  or  trifling  tale ;  a  petty  fictipn« 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by^her  grandame.  Sbaisfsstrt, 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Creek  or  firitisk 
bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  storks  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  am'roua 
flames!  Donham, 

My  maid  lef^  on  the  table  one  of  her  story^ 
books,  which  I  found  full  of  strange  impeni* 
nence,.of  poor  servants  who  came  to  00  ladies. 

4.  Crtop,  place,  Saxon.]  A  floor ;  a  6id^ 
of  rooms. 

Avoid  enormous  heights  of  seven  storm,  an4. 
the  contrary  fiuUt  of  low  distended  fronts.    . 

/Tetfan. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  storUs  i 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate ;  a  catch 
Would  tile;  an  epigram  would  thatch.     Sw^ 

To  Sto'r Y.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  tell  in  history ;  to  relate. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appesr  here- 
after, rather  than  story  him  In  his  own  hearing. 
,    Shakspfate, 
T  is  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sase  poets,uught  by  th'  heavenly  laosty 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles. 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  enuance  leads  to  hett. 

MUtom, 

It  M  storied  of  the  brazen  Colossus,  in  the' 

idand  of  Rhodes,  that  it  was  seventy  cubits  hif^  ; 

the  thumbs  of  it  being  so  Ing,  that  no  man  couU 

pasp  one  of  them  with  both  bis  arms.  WlUktms. 

Recite  tbem,  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To  wound  with  storied  ^fitU  the  filial  ear.  F^, 
%,  To  range  one  under  another. 

Because  all  the  paru  of  an  undtjturbed  fluid 
•re  of  equal  gravity,  or  nradually  pbced  or  sto» 
ried  according  to  the  di&rence  of  h,  anv  coq« 
cretion  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  and 
mechanically  made  in  such  a  fluid,  most  Mive  a 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC! 
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tte  smicture  of  it»  weirtnA  puts;  tJwt  »,  eiAer 

BciUoreroftamibrfrairity.orhaTethe  more 

vmdtfQM  p«rt»  netier  to  its  htsu,        BmtUy, 
Sto'ry TELLER.  ».  s.   \story  and  /^//.J 

One  who  irUtcs  Ulcs  m  conversation  ; 

an  hirtorian,  in  contempt. 
In  fuch  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 

And  every  fool  wilT  fancy  he  is  there ; 

Old  sttrjtellers  too  must  pine  and  die. 

To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by ; 

like  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
*  Andjpev'dtofindhersrifdecay'dsosoon. 

Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  duU, 
dry,  tedious /*w7«^!fcr/.  Svfip. 

Stove,  n.  /.  [j/ao, Idandiclc,  a  fire-place; 
«opoa,  Saxon ;  estuvct  French ;  stovct 

i)utch.3  .;...,•  . 

1.  A  hothouse;  a  place  artificially  made 

Fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to  dip 

;m  such  fish  with  their  nett  as  resort  thither  for 

.     Weathing,  light  on  swallows  congealed  in  clods 

«f  a  slimy  su&unce,and  carrying  them  home  to 

their  *i#w*»  the  warmth  rccovereih  them  to  lite 

and  aighu  , .  C'*r^* 

SUvest  which  could  autumn  of  cold  wmter 

make; 

Fountains  in  autumn  to  brmg  wmter  back. 

Beaumont, 
The  hett  which  arises  out  of  the  lesser  spira- 
cles brings  forth  nitre  and  sulphur ;  wme  of 
which  it  affixes  to  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  grot- 
tos, which  are  usually  so  hot  as^o  serve  for  na- 
tural ttoves  or.sweating.vaults.  fVooduvrd. 
The  most  proper  place  for  unction  is  »  stove. 

Wiseman, 

».  A  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by 
which  heat  is  communicated.        , 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  pietcmg,  in  your 
neat  house  kmdle  some  charcoals;  and  when 
Sbey  have  done  smoaking,  put  them  into  a  bole 
lunk  aUttle  into  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of 
it.    This  is  the  safest  i/ri;^.  Evtt^. 

Ta  Stove,  v.  a.  [from  the.  noun.]  To 
keep  warm  in  a  house  artifyially  heated. 
Pot  December.  January,  ancf  the  latter  part 
of  November,  take  such  thmgs  as  <re  green  aU 
wmter :  orange  xxtts*  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles, 
if  they  be  stroeti;  and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set. 

fo  Stound.   v.   «.    istunde^   I  grieved, 

Islandick.]  _ 

1.  To  he  in  pam  or  sorrow.    Out  ot  use. 
%.  For  stunned, 

StOond.  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Sorrow ;  grief;  mishap.    Out  of  use. 

The  Scots  retain  it.     ^  ,  . .         . 
Besin  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stouttd, 

l£k»  than  that  I  fear.  ^      ^        Spcmer. 

The  fox  his  copesmate  found. 

To  whom  complaining  his  unhappy  ttound. 

He  with  him  ferM  some  better  chance  to  find. 

ft.  Astonishment ;  amazement. 
Thus  we  stood  as  in  a  ttoumd^ 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  die  ground.  Gay. 
1.  Hour ;  time  ;  season.  - 

STOU.R.  n.  s.  litur,  Runick,  f  battle; 
rtcopan,  Saxon,  to  disturb.]  Assault ; 
incursion;  tumult.     Obsolete. 

And  he  that  harrowM  hell  with  heavy //trr, 
Tlie  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his 
hcav'uly  bow'r.    ■  Sairy  Qui^. 
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Low,  that  1of»  since  has  to  thy  mightypow* 
Per  force  subduxl  my  poor  capttved  heart. 

And  ragm^  now  tberem  with  resdess  i/etvrr, 
Doet  tyrannise  in  every  weaker  part.     S/mict. 

The  gianr  struck  so  mainly  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stonny  tower; 
And,  were  not  heav'nJy  grace  thai  him  did 
bless. 
He  had  been  pouMered  aU  as  thin  w  flower. 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  itrwre.  Sftmm 
STOUT,  adj.  [j/cn/,  Dutch  ;  j/o/k,  proud^ 
German ;  nautan^  Gothick,  is  to  strike.] 
I.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  valiant. 
Wlien  I  was  young, 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said,  ^ 

•A  stotiter  champion  never  handled  sword.  SUkt. 
Some  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet. 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit. 
Cries,  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store. 
And  he  *%  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.  Vryi. 
a.  Brave ;  b<»ld  ;  intrrpid. 

The  //^/-hearted  are  spoiled.  Psaim. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  //«»/,  and  mag- 
nanimous man,  which  he  had  been  lone  reputed 
to  be.  Ciarendom. 

3.  Obstinate;    pertinacious;    resolute i 
proud. 

The  lords  all  sund. 
To  dear  their  cause,  most  resolutely  ttout  Da^ 
There  virtue  and  //#irf  honour  pass'd  the  guard, 
Those  only  friends  that  could  not  be  debarrU 

S&tbwnt. 

4.  Strong  ;  firm. 

The  stotitest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way. 
And  suck'd  through  loosenM  planks  the  rushing 
sea.  ^rydeo. 

Stout,  n.  i.  A  cant  name  for  strong  beer. 
Should  but  his  muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton  chop. 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit  *s  out. 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stottt  ; 
Exa'ted  in  his  mighty  mind. 
He  flies  and  leaves  the  stars  behind.         ototft. 

Stou'tly.  adv,  [from  stout-^    Lustily* 

boldly;  obstinately. 
Stou'tness.  ».  J.  [from  stout. ^ 

1.  Strength;  ralour. 

2.  Boldnpsg  ;  fortitude 

His  bashfulness  in  youth  was  the  very  m» 
sign  of  his  virtue  and  steutuat  after.       Atd)tm* 

3.  Obstinacy ;  stubbornness. 

Clome  all  to  ruin,  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
/    Thy  dangerous  ttoutnets :  for  1  mock  at  death 
With  as  stout  heart  as  thou.  Sbaitftart, 

To  STOW.  V.  a.  Lncop,  Saxon  ;  stoe^  old 
Trisick,a  place  ;  sto<weny  Dutch,  to  laf 
up.]    To  lay  up  ;  to  repo!*itc  in  orders 
to  lay  in  the  proper  place. 
Foul  thief!  where  hast  thou*<«wV  my  daugh- 
ter ?  Sbaktptare, 
V  th*  holsters  of  the  saddle-bow  . 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  staw,                   -lH' 
Some  stoti)  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leakysides. 

All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  i/M<v«/ in  dun- 
geons, or  condemned  to  work  in  the  "»'"JJ- 

The  goddess  shovM  the  vessel  from  the  shores. 
And  stoKv'd  withm  its  womb  the  naval  «<5''<2^ 

So  grieves  tl\*  adveniVous  merchant,  when  M 
throws 
"All  hii  long-toird-for  treasure  his  ^?'^'' 
lolo  the  angry  main.  ^*"^' 
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I.  Room  for  laying  up. 

In  every  vc^t  is  4f<nvage  for  immense  trei- 
furesj  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  rotr- 
chaadixe  of  as  great  a  value.  Addun. 

*•  ij^  ***^«  ^  tx^ing  laid  up. 
/T  IS  plate  of  rare  device,  andjewelf 
Of  nch  and  exqumte  form ;  theiTvalue  's  great ; 

To  have  them  in  «/i|  stoxoa^e.      '  ShJJ^are. 
3.  Money  paid  for  stovring  of  goods. 
Stowe,  Stoe,  whether  singly  or  joinUy, 

arc  the  same  with  the  Saxon  ftop,  a 

Si  RA'BiSM  n,  J,  lurabhrne,  Fr.  strabh^ 
WW,  Lat.]  A  squinting  j  act  of  lookine 
asquint.  ^ 

raSTKA'DDLE.v,„.    [sUDpoSed  tO  COinC 

from  stnddie  or  j/r/^fr.  J  To  stand  or 
walk  with  the  feet  removed  far  from 
each  other  to  the  right  and  left ;  to  part 
the  legs  wide. 

^mw,  and  he  wiU  find  himself  a  forked  strad-^ 

^^^^OLE.  -v.  a.  [Of  this  word  ho 
etymology  is  known :  it  is  probably  a 
frequentative  of  jtraj,  from  strainnare, 
lUlian,  of  extra  viam,  Latin.] 

t.  To  wander  without  any  certain  dkcc- 
tJon  ;  to  rove ;  to  ramble. 

Alt  «ay;likeonethat  thinks  to  bring  hisfriend 
Amile  or  two,  and  sees  ihe  journey^s  end, 

^A  wolf  spied  out  a  i/rif^%  kid,  and  pursued 

J^ildren,  ^en  when  they  endeavour  thdrT^ 
most,  cttmot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling. 

a«  To  wander  dispersedly. 

He  likewise  enriched  poor  rtraggH^  soldiers 
'^greatquanuty.  SSahpeare 

J^:i  ^^^  «  Burford  some  of  the  ,/r4% 
JoWiers,  who  out  of  wear  mess  sUyedbehiS.  ^ 

o^"^^  *»oumameers,  for  puUick 

S2^  «o  buiU,  and  them  contiguous  make. 
F«r  cheerful  neighbourhood  and^saf^y^,  nke. 

3*  T?  «ubcrate  ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

0(TA^^^^^^^  ^'?"«  '^*  ^''''^  vine 
^  ^r*gf/,„^  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 

•««  01  the  hedge,  that  straggig  too  far  out. 

main  body  ;  to  stand  single. 

iSich^J^5'^^''»  ""^^^^^  'Ta^/M^rock^ 
J*«A«emed  to  cast  out  great  stofi  of  flanS 
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r  «K  V*  ^'**P.^'»«^  straggirrj  o'er  the  sea$  agaiv. 

JUdi  hence  these  over-wtening  rags  of  Fr^ceT 
T^famish'd  beggar.,  ^  Sl,ahi,rJel 

Bottles  missmg  are  supposed  to  be  half  itole« 
by  i/rw/rr,,  and  the  other  half  broken.  Stv^. 
a.  Any  thmg  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest, 
or  stands  single. 

I.et  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife. 

And  crop  lu:runaot //ri%p«ir/,  nor  be  kKh 
To  strip  die  branches  ofSieir  leafy  gi^. 

His  pruning  hook  corrects  die  vines,  ^'^^'^ 
And  the  looK  strMggUrs  to  dieir  rank,  confme% 

STRAIGHT.  aJj\  [straek,  otd  Dutcgjf 
It  IS  well  observed  by  jlinjworth.that  foe- 
^^J/rooM  we  ought  to  write  Jtra^hu 
ind  for  narronv.jtrah;  hni  for  streiW. 
which  18  sometimes  found,  there  is  oi 
good  authority.]  «=  «  uo. 

I.  Not  crooked  ;  right. 

Beauty  made  barren  the  twell'd  boast 

The  ihrme  of  Veuut,  or  ^tr^igii^hiM^^ 

Ahunter's  horn  and  comet  is  ohU^^^^'^ 
they  have  likewise //r^,;f/5,  horns  ;whic2  tfJer 
be  of  the  same  bore  witfi  the  oblu^e?S«j;  hJX 
m  sound,  save  th.t  die  straigiTrf^^J^ 
what  a  stronger  blast.  ^     ^       P^ 

u  ^K      *^*"^y'*^«^*«>«»<^c«wk«dlirte? 
but  there  is  one  only  which  is  str^^bTD^ 

The  ''-^^looksaooked,  anddies^etr^ 

h,i?^!r  '  t^*  */««>  staff  appear  crooked  w'^* 
^tf  under  the  water,  the  w^  gi^fa  ftS 

a.  Narrow ;  close.    This  should  pro^; 
be  i/r«//  Wstroiu  Fr.  -  See  Strait! 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  mv"  her  i,^«. 
tions  to  great  officers,  diat  they  were  Ske^Sl 
ments.  stra[^ht  at  die  first  paSiJ^  h^J  !,il  W 
Mfl  by  wear  loose  enough. ^^  <».  *»«  did  by 

^*  f'^'^'t  \u^^^:  ^^  ^'^^  »«n8C  It  is  doubN 
ful  ^vhcther  it  belongs  to  UrahTd^ 

i/L?I^/^'^^''  n^ay  mean,^ra«;i^/i5 
ithaj  no  flexure;  tie  it  j/nz// about  yoiu 

Aii/.    This  ambigtiity  lias  perhaps  con. 
founded  the  orthography,  *^^"**''  ^^^ 

Dutch.]  Immediately;  directly.    Thil 
,W^' "''"'^'?^  deriv'ed  from^he  ad! 

line  between  two  points.  •»"™« 

"  the  devU  come  and  roarforth*m. 


Tho«  «iok.  whKh  the  noaril,  ,«r^ivS 
With  duJk  I  first  describe  a  drde  her». 
let  ffiii  h.     C-. — —  "ra,m,mg  nonie:         a        >n,coroe  in;  for  here  they  wUl  be  ,trMH . 

ro  iStra.'chtev.  ^. ,.  [fw>m  ,,^4^T 
1.  To  make  not  crooked ;  to  make  «„;„;» 
Acrook«i  nick  i,  not  .U-M^^^'^^^^^w 


his  r;™:'^'  "*  '*^''*^'".'  ^"^  who  forsakes 
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*^likB  w^  h«v«  to  i<r«^*««  our  pathi  II,  By  for- 
lowiog  the  rule  of  iu&  wiH,  whoie  footsteps  na- 
lurally  arc  right.  Htokfn 

%,  To  make  tcosc ;  to  tighten. 
5t  R  A  I'i*  H  T  L  Y .  4dv.  [ftom  jtraigbt.'] 
».  In  »  right  line  ;  not  crookedly, 
s.  Tightly  ;  with  tension. 
Strj>i'gHTSESS.  «.  J.  [from  jtratghi*} 
J.  Rectknde;  the  contrary  to  crookedness, 
gome  are  for  maftj,  at  fir  and  pine,  because  of 
^kth  length  ta^straigbtmetu  ^acon, 

«.  Tension  ^  tightness. 
St  R  A  I'ci  H  T  W  A  Y .  ^v.  [straight  and  w/iy. 
It  is  very  often  wiitlcn  uraigbttudj^u 
jffid  therefore  is  pcrhams  more  proper- 
ly  written  j/rfli^Aiwwr. J   Immediately; 

•traight. 

Let  me  here  for  ay  in  peace  remam, 
€ixitraiMwty  on  that  last  long  voyage  £ire. 

*        "^  Spinstr. 

Soon  as  l|r  entet'd  was,  the  door  straivbPwaj 
Dklshut.  ....       ^l^tmser. 

like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap  d  a  tempest, 
U  tUMOwm^  daim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pi- 

The  Turitt  sirmlgbiwy  breaking  in  upon 

Aem,  made  If  bloody  fight.  .   KMi^t^u 

As  soon  as  iron  is  but  of  the  fire,  it  deadetn 

^^besomd  of  a  bell  b  strong ;  continueth  some 
tivie  after  the  percussion  e  but  ceaseth  str^gbt-^ 
may*  if  the  beU  or  strmg  be  touched.  Baam. 
The  sun*s  power  being  in  those  months  great- 
er, it  then  straigbtw^* hurries  steams  uointo 
the  atmosphere.  Woodward. 

Ta  STRAIN.  V.  «.  [«^m«ifnp,  French.] 
s.  To  squeeze  through  something. 

Their  adiment  ought  to  be  light;  rice  boiled 
in  whey,  and  ^trmmtd,  ArLutbrnti. 

a*  To  purify  by  filtration. 

£arth  doth  not  HraU  water  so  finely  as  sand. 

Ba6$n» 

fl.  To  squeeze  in  an  entbrace- 

I  would  have  *traiiCd  him  with  a  strict  em- 
brace; 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt  and  vani^U  Dryi, 

Old  Evander  with  a  close  embrace 
ZtroitCd  his  departing  friend,  and  tears  o'erfiow'd 
his  face.  Dryden. 

4.  To  sprain  >  to  weaken  by  too  much  vio- 
lence. ,  J  _ 
The  jury  make  no  more  scruple  to  pass  against 
an  Englishman  and  the  queen,  though  it  tfc  to 
^QMi  their  oaths,  than  to  drink  milk  unstrained. 

Sptnscr, 
Prudes  decayM  about  may  tack, 
S/roM  their  necks  with  looking  back.       Swfi* 
e.  To  put  to  its  utmost  Ptrtiiigth. 

By  this  we  see,  in  a  cause  of  religion,  to  how 
desperate  adventures  men  will  ttraln  themselves 
for  relief  of  their  own  part,  having  law  and  au- 
•  thority  against  thenu  Hooker • 

Too  well  I  wote  my  humble  vamc, 
And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt ; 
Yet  as  1  con  my  cunaiug  I  wul  riraim,    Spemter. 

Thus  mine  enemy  fell. 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  *s  neck;— even  then 
•   The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek ;  he  sweats, 
Sirtjtu  bis  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in 

posture 
That  acts  my  words.  Sbahteartk 

•    My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpowered. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain  rfto  th 

heichi 
In  tliat  celestial  coHoquy  sublime, 
As  v^ith  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Daialcd  and  spuit,  sunk  down,  Miltm. 
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Hit  Tarit  ^  linnet  sing  wHh  rivrf  naie^ 
+h{sy  strain  their  warbUag  tbroaU 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Urydei* 

Nor  yet  content,  she  strains  her  mahcc  more. 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before. 

Drydn, 

It  is  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandry  for  s 
father  not  to  strain  himself  a  Tntlt  for  hts  son  • 
breeding.  -^ 

Our  words  flow  from  us  m  a  smooth  commued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  yo»ce< 
motions  of  tae  body,  and  maj'^y  of  the  hand, 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  oratw-s  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Atterhury* 

Straii'd to  the  root,  the  ftooping  forest  pours   ' 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untinntly  lw*J«: 

6.  To  make  strA«t  or  tense*. 

A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lessef 
string  less  strained,  may  fell  into  the  same  tcoe. 


Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  be'»are 
To  strain  his  fetters  wirh  a  stricter  care-  DryA 

7.  To  push  beyond  th«^  proper  extent. 

See  they  suffer  death ; 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  griev- 
ous. ,.^*^- 
There  can  be  no  odier  meaning  m  this  expree- 
aon,  however  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it. 

Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  piisw* 
pies,  maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense 
repugnant  with  their  other  known  ^<^2f"***, 

8.  To  force ;  to  qonst^rain  j  to  make  un- 
easy or  unnatural. 

The  brk  sings  so  out  of  tunc, 
Straininx  harsh  discords  and  unplea»n«  ««n»- 
*  Sbakspesrt. 

He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatima,  but  his  rontk 
Is  forc'd  and  strained:  m  his  kwks  »PP«!f* 
A  wUd  distracted  fierceness.     '  Jknbam* 

7'^  Si  RAIN.  V.  n. 

I.  To  make  violent  efforts. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  mViX  strain  a  little, 
For  't  is  a  bond  in  men.  Sbaktpearu 

You  sund  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Skaksftart. 

Theyjirtf/n,  ^  ^^ 

That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t*  "^^f"** 
I'heir  certain  last,  but  work  10  meet  their  end. 

JBsawfi 
Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing. 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  kii^    "i^* 

a.  To  be  fiUtred  by  compression. 

Csesar  thought  that  all  sea  sands  had  natBrU 
springs  of  frcth  watur:  but  it  is  the  sea  water; 
because  the  pit  filled  according  to  the  measure 
oCthe  tide;  and  the  sea-water,  passing  or  str^ 
inx  through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltneo  be- 
hind them.  ^*^* 

Strain.  n>s,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  An  injury  by  too  much  violence. 

Credit  is  gamed  by  custom,  and  seldom  rfce* 
vers  a  str^n;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  weflset 
again.  ^f^n* 

In  all  pein  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solirtKW 
of  continuity,  as  in  cutting;  or  a  tendency  to  so- 
lution, as  in  convulsions  or  strains*  Gnv, 
a.  [frenge,  Saxon.]     Race 5  generation ; 
descent.  . 
Thus  fer  I  can  praise  him ;  he  is  of  a  nom 
strain^ 
Of  appr  ov*d  vakmr.                           Siahfure, 
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Tvdve  Tr<jan  youths,  born  of  thtir  noblett 

I  took  mliTe ;  ind,  yet  enragM,  will  empty  all 

their  veins 
Of  Ttfil  spirits.  Ch^mam, 

Why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  ttrmim 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  hx  exalt  the  name 
OfloSii.  Walitr. 

Turn  then  to  Pharamond  and  Charlemagne, 
And  the  long  heroes  oi'  the  Gallick  ttraim.  Frt§r» 

3.  Hereditary  disposition. 

Amongst  these  sweet  knaves  and  all  this 
co\irtcsyT  the  Jiraim  of  man  's  bred  out  into 
baboon  and  monkey.  SbaJufearel 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  d'lseases,  which, 
propagated,  spoil  the  Hrain  of  a  nation.  TtUcitM. 

4.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking. 

According  to  the  genius  and  ttraim  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  words  wisdom  and  ri^hte* 
ousness  are  used  to  signify  all  reUgion  and  vutut. 

In  our  liturgy  are  as  great  strains  of  true  sub- 
Ihne  eloquence,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in 
•ur  bnguajge.  Swift, 

Macrobius  speaks  of  Hippocrates*  knowledge 
in  very  lofty  strains,  Bak*r» 

5.  Song;  note;  sound. 

Witt  thots  love  such  a  woman  ?  what,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee  f  Sbakspear** 

Orpbevs'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elynan  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half»recain'd  Eurydice.  Afittan, 

Their  he-av  nly  harps  a  lower  strain  began. 
And  in  sofc  musick  mourn  the  fall  of  man. 

Dryden, 
When  the  first  boUy^sset  dar'd  the  seas. 
High  on  the  stem  the T hracian  raU'd  hU  strain  i 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Peiion  to  the  main.  Pefe, 

Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  muse  shall 
UU 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  vcluipes  swell. 

Tonni, 
6.  Rank ;  character. 

But  thou  who,  btelv  of  the  common  strain^ 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  iU  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Stin  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 

Vr^en. 

7»  Turn;  tendency;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  hereticks  have  a  strain  of  madness, 

he  applied  her  with  some  corporal  chastisemenu, 

which  with  respite  of  time  might  haplv  reduce 

her  to  good  oraer.  Jiaytvard, 

S.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and 
*re  magnanimous  more  than  traa  of  years  can 
uphold ;  as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Ltvy 
saith, "  ultima  primis  cedebant.*'  Bacon. 

Strai'nkr.  «.j.  [from  strain.]    An  in- 
•t»-ument  of  filtration. 

The  excrementitious  moisture  passeth  in  birds 
prouoh  a  6ner  and  more  delicate  strainer  than 
K  docli  in  beasts:  for  feathers  pass  through  quills, 
sod  hair  through  skin.  ^(on. 

Sbave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too 
.      >e 

in  vain  shouldst  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must. 

fi>ilifii. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and 

«c  lacteal  vesseb  the  strainers,  to  separate  the 

P"»e  emuUion  from  its  feces.  /irfntbntt. 

vol..  IV. 
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These,  when  condens'd,  the  airy  region  pours 
On  the  dry  earth  in  rain  or  gentle  showers; 
Th'  insinuating  drops  sink  through  the  sand, 
And  pass  the  porous  strainers  of  the  bnd, 

Bla^hnore^ 
STRAIT,  adj.  \estroitt  Tr.Jtretto,  Italian.] 
I.  Narrow ;  close  ;  not  wide. 
Witnesses,  like  watches,  go 
Just  as  they  're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 
And,  where  in  conscience  they  *tt  straight  lac'd, 
T  is  ten  to  one  that  side  Is  cast.         RtidU>ras. 
They  are  afraid  u>  meet  her,  if  they  have 
missed  the  church;  but  then  they  are  more 
afraid  to  see  her,  if  they  are  laced  u  strait  as 
they  can  possibly  be.  Laxo^ 

a.  Close ;  intimate. 

He,  forgettine  all  former  injuries,  had  r<» 
ceived  that  naughty  Hexirtus  imo  a  straigbi  de- 

Sree  of  fiivour :  his  goodness  being  as  apt  to  be 
eceivedy  as  the  other's  cnft  was  to  deceive. 

Siskiey. 

3.  Strict;  rigorous. 

Therefore  hold  I  straH  all  thy  command- 
ments ;  and  all  frdse  ways  I  utterly  abhor. 

Fsaims. 

Fugitives  are  not  relieved  by  the  profit  of  their 
landr  in  England,  for  there  is  a  strainer  order 
taken.  Spenser, 

He  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  ceruin  edicts,  and  some  straH  decreet 
That  lay  too  heavy  6n  the  commonwealth. 

Sbakspeare^ 

Trocetd  ho  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Than  from  the  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice. culpable.  Sbaksfeare. 

4.  Difficult ;  distressfut 

J.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but 
if  then  more  properly  written  jtraight, 
[See  Straight.]  i 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a 
hill  which  intercepu  the  sight  of  the  sounding 
body;  and  sounds  are  propagated  as  readily 
through  aooked  pipes  as  through  strait  ones. 

Ne'wton^ 

Strait,  n.  s. 

I.  A  narrow  pass,  or  frith. 

Pbnt  garrisons  to  command  the  sire!glis  and 
narrow  passages.  Spenser. 

Honour  travels  in  a  streigbt  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  soes  abreast.  Sbakspeare, 

Fretum  Magellanicum,  or  Magellan's  straits. 

Abbot. 

They  went  forth  unto  the  straits  of  the  moun-r  # 

tain.  Judith. 

The  Saracens  brought,  together  with  their 

victories,  their  langtui^e  and  religion  into  all  that 

coast  of  Africk,  even  from  Egypt  to  the  streigbts 

of  Gibraltar.  Brere^ooJL 

%.  Distress;  difficulty. 

The  independent  paity,  which  abhorred  all 
motions  towards  peace,  were  in  as  great  str^igbU 
as  the  other  how  to  carry  on  their  designs. 

Clarendon. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  administered  auch 

advice  to  the  king,  in  the  streigbt  he  was  in, 

which,  being  pursued,  might  not  have  proved  vik^ 

convenient.  Ciarendom. 

Thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  streigbts  at  home. 
Lost  in  a  desart  here,  and  hunger-bit.   jifiluk^ 
Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied :  « 

0  Heav'n!  in  evil  streigbt  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  Judge.  Miltoiu 

T  is  hard  with  me,  whatever  choice  I  make  | 

1  must  not  merit  vou,  or  must  forsake : 
But  in  this  streigbt  to  honour  I  'II  be  true, 
And  leave  my  tut  tune  to  the  gods  and  you. 
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Kiap  reduced  to  Hrejfbts,  either  by  their  own, 
or  by  the  negligence  oftheir  predecessors,  have 
been  always  involved  in  dark  and  mean  intrigues. 

Drnvenant, 

Some  modem  authors,  observing  what  straits 

they  hare  been  put  to  in  all  ages  to  find  out 

water  enough  for  Noah*s  flood,  say  Noah's  flood 

was  not  universal,  but  a  national  inundation. 

Burnet, 
I^ct  no  man  who  owns  a  Providence  grow  de- 
sperate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever, 
but  compose  the  anguif h  of  his  thoughts  upon 
this  one  consideration,  that  he  comprehends  not 
those  strange  unat;-  unuble  methods  by  which 
Providence  may  dispone  of  him.  South, 

Carsar  sees 
The  sireights  to  which  you  're  driven,  and  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Addssom. 
Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  natural 
iniirmitv,  to  conceal  the  straks  he  vras  in  at  that 
time  in  his  thoughts.  Broom*. 

She  watches  their  time  of  need  and  adversity; 
and,  if  she  can  discover  that  they  are  in  great 
streizbts  or  aJBSiction,  she  gives  them  speedy  re- 
lief. Latt>. 
Tb  Strait,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  stratted 
For  a  reply ;  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her.  Sbah^tare, 

To  StRAi'iF-s .  iv,a,  [from  strait.'] 
X.  To  make  natrbw. 

The  city  of  Sidoh  has  a  secure  haven,  yet  with 
something  a  dangerous  entr.nce,  straitened  on 
the  north  side  by  the  sea-ruined  wall  of  thf  mole. 

Saisdjs, 
If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit,  straiUnd  by  a  foe 
Subtile  or  violent.  Milton, 

Whatever  straitens  the  vessels,  so  as  the  chan- 
nels become  more  narrow,  must  heat;  there- 
fore strait  doaths  and  cold  baths  heat.  Avhutbnti, 
%,  To  contract ;  to  confine. 

The  straitening  and  confining  the  profession 
of  the  common  law,  must  naturally  extend  and 
enlarge  the  jurisdiaien  of  the  chancerv. 

C/arendon, 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved  by 

the  falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  streigbtening  of 

bis  fortune*  whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his 

gain.  Locke, 

Feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  all  ideas  that. 

enter  at  the  eye,  except  coburs ;  but  it  is  very 

much  streigbtened  and  confined  to  the  number, 

bulk,  and  aistance,  of  its  objects.  Addison, 

The  causes  which  straitem  the  British  cora- 

nerce,  will  enlaige  the  French.  Addison, 

y    To   make    tight;    to    intend.     See 

Straight. 

Stretch  them  at  their  length, 
And  pull  the  streigbien'd  cords  with  all  your 
strength.  Dsydem, 

Morality,  by  her  false  i^uardians  drawn. 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn. 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord. 
Ana  cues  whep  Dulness  gives  her  page  the  word. 

Dmneiad, 

4.  To  deprive  of -necessary  room. 

Waters,  when  straitened^  as  in  the  U\\s  of 

bridges,  give  a  roaring  noise.  Bacon, 

He  could  not  be  streigbtened  in  room  or  pro- 

ri^ions,  or  compelled  to  tight.  Clarendon, 

The  airy  crowd 
Swarm'd,  and  were  straiten* d.  Mikon, 

3A)Vcral  con|;regations  find  themselves  veiy 
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much  straitened;  and,  if  the  mode  incfetse,  f 
wish  it  may  not  drive  many  ordinary  women 
into  meetings.  AdHton, 

5.  To  cli^*  .  >^  ;  to  perplex. 

Men,  by  cominually  striving  and  fighting  to 
enlarge  their  bounds,  and  encroaching  upon  one 
another,  teem  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room. 

Raj, 

Straitha'nded.  cdj,  [from  strait  a\k\ 
Jband.']    Pf.rsimonious  5    sparing  ;  nig- 
gardly. 
Stkaitla'ced.  adj.  [strait  and  /ace.  ] 
I.  Griped  with  stays. 

I^et  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  n 
she  tl  inks  best ;  wc  have  few  well-shaped  that 
are  ttraitlaccd^  or  much  tampered  aith.  Lcckt. 
%.  Stiff;  constrained;  without? freedom. 
S T R  a  ; 't  T  Y .  adv,  [ from  strait.] 
I.  Narrowly. 
%,  Strictly ;  rigoroii«4ly. 

Those  laws  he  straitly  requircth  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blitne.  Hooker, 

?.  Closely ;  intimately. 
SrRAi'rNESs.  n.  s.  [from  strait.] 
I.  Ninowness. 

The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to 
,Comc  unto,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  Ae 
places.  2  Mactabets, 

It  is  a  great  errour,  and  a  narroMmess  or  ttrmi' 
mess  of  mind,  if  any  man  think  that  nations  hate 
nothing  to  ^o  one  with  another,  except  there  be 
an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  io 
pact.  ^  Baton, 

The  straitness  of  my  conscience  will  not  pre 
me  leave  to  s\»allQw  down  such  camels. 

K:ng  Charles, 
a.  Strlclnt^5? ;  rigour. 

If  liis  t>wn  life  answer  the  straitn^s  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well.  Sbahpeart. 
■  Amone  tl»e  Romans,  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tabVs  did  exclude  the  female,  from  inheriting; 
and  had  many  otber  straitness^s  and  haidships, 
which  were  successively  remedied.  Bale, 

3.  Distress;  difficulty. 

4.  Want ;  scarcity. 

The  straitness  of  the  conveniendes  of  life 
amon|  them  had  never  reached  %o  far  as  to  the 
use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards  brought  it  amongst 
them.  Lockt, 

St  R  A  K  F..  [the  obsolete  preterit  oi strike.] 
Struck. 

Didst  thou  not  see  a  bleeding  hind. 
Whose  right  haunch  earst  my  stedt'ast  arrow 
stroke?  -  Spenttr, 

Fearing  lost  they  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands, they  stroke  sail,  and  so  were  drhren.^l<^' 
Strake.  n,  s. 

1.  A  long  mark;  a  streak.   See  Streak. 

2.  A  narrow  board. 

Stranj>.;/.  J.  [rrpanb,  Saxon  ;  stranded 

Dutch  ;  strend,  Islandick.] 
I.  The  verge  of  the  se.i,  or  of  any  water. 
1  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face ; 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her 

hand. 

When  with  his  knees  he  kiss*d  the  Cretan 

strand.  Shaisfcare* 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  han^ 

May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 

Warm'd  with  new  fires.  /Vm'V 

1.  A  twist  of  a  rope.  1  know  not  whence 

derived. 
7<?  Strand,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows. 
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Tardioii't  alone  was  loit,  and  siraitdid  mooi^ 
Btuck  on  a  bank>  and  beaten  by  the  flood. 

DrytUm. 

I  have  seen  of  both  thoee  kinds  from  the  aea, 
but  ao  few  that  they  can  only  be  such  u  have 
strayed  from  their  main  residence,  and  been  ac* 
ddentaUy  intercepted  and  stramdtd  by  great 
storms.  IVooivwri^ 

Some  firomthe  /fiva^  vessel  force  their  way. 
Fearful  of  ftte,  they  meet  it  in  the  sea ; 
Some»  who  escape  the  fury  of  the  wave, 
Scken  on  earth,  and  sink  lato  a  grave.     Prior* 

STRANGE,  adj.  \citrangei  Fr.   extra- 

meusf  Latin.] 
1.  Forcigrn  ;  of  another  country. 

1  do  not  toiitewm  the  knowledge  of  ttranit 

and  divers  tongues.  '  Ascbam, 

The  uaturaTsubjects  of  the  state  should  bear 

m  suffideot  proportion  to  the  ttrauge  subjecu 

that  thev  govern.  Bacoiu 

t.  Not  domestick.  y 

As  the  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be, 

Thar  hath  a  sluttish  house,  haunted  with  sprites; 

So  she,  im^tient  her  own  6ults  to  see. 
Turns  from  nerself,  and  in  itroMg^  things  de* 
lights.  Davia, 

J.  Wondtrrful ;  causing  wonder. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  b  one  of  the  ttrangest  se- 
cttXi  in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in 
the  whole  air  only ;  but  is  also  in  every  small 
part  of  the  air.  Maeorn, 

Sated  at  len^,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strunge  akerataon  in  me.  Miitom, 

Thus  the  stramg*  cure  to  our  spilt  blood  ap- 
plied. 
Sympathy  to  the  disunt  wound  does  guide. 

Cnti/lfv. 

It  is  strmmge  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this 
matter,  when  there  were  so  many  occanons  to 
speak  of  it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed 
such  an  in£dlible  judge  of  controversies. 

Strmmgi  to  relate!  from  young  liilus*  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed. 

Drydem. 

4*  Odd ;  irregular ;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 
Desire  my  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave 
him: 
He 's  stramgt  and  peevish.  Sbmisfeare, 

A  stroMit  proud  return  you  may  think  I 
niake  you,  nadam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not 
from  every  body  I  would  be  thus  obliged. 

5.  Unknown ;  new. 

,Lonc  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former 
kind  alone,  by  which  the  latter  was  new  and 
tiramie  in  their  ears.  HoUer. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke :  you 
know  the  charaaer,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  signet 
b  not  ttranjte  to  J OO.  Shuktftere. 

ioseph  saw  hu  brethren,  but  nude  himself 
ifra»^«  unto  them.  Genesis, 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
CommoUon  strmt^l  MUfon* 

6.  Remote. 

She  makes  it  strmngt^  but  die  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.     Shahtf. 

7.  Uncommonly  ^ood  or  bad. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God 
*t  that  st^amge  rate,  and  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge  of  it  above  all  o»her  knowledge.  TiUotsotu 
».  Unacquainted. 

T^  were  no*',  like  sand  vvitjiout  lime,  ill 
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boiind  together,  at  a  gate,  looking  ef  range  cn^ 
upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  fiutbful. 

Banit, 
Stx  AKGE.  intery.  An  expression  of  won- 
der. 
Stratige/  what  extremes  shsuld  thus  preserve 
the  snow 
High  on  the  Alps,  or  ia  deep  eaves  below. 

IVall^r. 

Strange/  that  fathedf  authority  should  be 

the  only  original  of  government,  and  yet  all 

mankind  not  know  it.  Locie, 

To  Strange,  v.  ji.  [from  the  adjective.] 

To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished. 

Were  all  the  assertions  of  Aristode  such  as 
theokgr  pronounceth  impUtieSkwhich  we  strange 
not  St  &om  one  of  whom  a  fiither  ssith,  .A^ 
Deusm  <elusti  sue  emravit.  GUae^Uie^ 

St  R  A^N  G  B  L  Y .  adv,  [from  strmii^l 
I.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 
As  by  stramge  feitune 
k  came  to  as,  I  do  injustice  chsrge  thee 
That  chou  comaiend  u  strangely  to  some  placet 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it .  Shaksptart. 
4.  Wonderfully ;  in  a  way  to  cause  won- 
der, but  coomionly  with  a  degree  of 
dislike. 
My  former  speeches  hfre  but  hit  your 
thoughts. 
Which  can  mterpret  fiurther :  only,  I  ssy. 
Things  have  been  straitgely  borne.    Sbah^eare. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  aru  of  peace. 
Whose  restless  modons  less  than  wars  do.ceaser 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise  ( 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains,  em* 

We  shouki  carry  skmg  with  us  some  of  thme 
virtuous  qualities,  which  we  were  strangely  care- 
less if  we  dkl  not  bring  from  home  wim  ui. 

Sfratt. 
In  a  time  of  affliction,  the  remembrance  of  our 
good  deeds  will  strangely  cheer  and  support  our 
spirits.  Calamy, 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  whh  what 
spirit  he  converses,  with  what  tenderness  he  re-, 
proves^  with  what  affeoion  he  exhorts,  and  with 
what  vigour  he  preaches.  Latoi 

How  jtrangeiy  crowds  misplace  things  and 
mtscalf 
Madness  in  one  is  liberty  m  all  ffarte, 

Stka'ngeness.  ff.  s,  [from  strangr.'] 
t.  Foreignness ;  the  state  of  belonging  to 
another  country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place, 
no  strangenes*  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a 
stranger  to  me.  Sj^ntt. 

a.  Uncommunicativeness ;  distance  of  be- 
haviour. , 

Ungird  thy  strangeness^  and  tell  me  what  I 
Aall  vent  to  my  lady.  Sbahpeare. 

Will  vou  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 

SLiAsfieare. 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions ;  iincouthness. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  stmn^eness  he  puts  on  j 
And  undergo,  in  an  observing  kind. 
His  humorous  predominance.  Sbaksbeara, 

4.  Mutual  dislike. 

In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  diat  no 
Knglishman  should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no 
Scotishroan  into  En|I»iid,  without  letters  com- 
mendatory :  this  might  seem  a  means  to  con^ 
tinuc  a  strangeness  between  the  nations ;  hut  it 
was  done  to  lock  in  the  bordcrcrj.  B^r.ia 

z  z 
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5.  WondcrfiibcM ;  power  of  riising  won- 

dcr. 

If  a  man,  for  curiorfty  or  tirMmgeness  tal(e« 
would  make  a  puppet  pronounce  a  word,  let 
bim  comider  the  motion  of  the  initrumentt  of 
voice,  and  tiie  like  sounds  made  in  inanimate 
bodies.  Baton, 

This  raised  greater  tumults  and  boifings  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  than  the  stran^mest  .and 
aeeming  unreatooableness  of  all  the  former  ar- 
ticles. Soi/tb, 
Sxa  a'nger.  If.  1.  [estrangfrt  Fr.] 
X.  A  foreigner ;  one  of  another  country. 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  sirangery 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  jadge  indiTrcnt.                         hbithpear*. 

Your  daughter  bath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where.  Shehfeart, 

There  is  no  puce  in  Europe  so  much  tre- 
quented  by  strangers^  whether  they  are  such  as 
iaoit  out  of  curionty,  or  such  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  court  of  Rome.  Adduon. 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  ©f 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority 
chme  a  successor,  and  a  ttranger,  merely  up^ 
the^fame  of  his  virtues.  S-wift, 

a.  One  unknown. 

Stramoers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

^  Sbah^an. 

You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold.  Sbahpean.^ 

We  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no  nauons  are 

wholly  aliens  and  stranger*  the  one  to  the  other. 

Baeon, 
His  pemtal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 
itrangtrs,  .    ..   , 

They  came,  and  near  him  plac'd  the  itranj^er 
guest.  Fo^» 

Thus  the  nuyestick  mother  of  mankind, 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind^ 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gard  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood : 
SurveyM  the  stramur  in  the  ijainted  wave, 
And  smiling,  prais^  the  beauties  *rhich  shcgtve. 

Tottng, 

%,  A  suest ;  one  not  a  domcstick^ 
He  wai  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest :  bring  forth  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger.  MiUom. 

4.  One  unacquainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world ; 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 

Sbahpeare, 

I  was  no  etrasn^er  to  the  ori^^al :  \  had  also 

studied  Virgil's  dtesign,  and  his  disposition  of  it. 

Dryden, 

5.  One  not  admitted  to  any  commuuica- 
tion  or  fellowship. 

I  unspeak  my  detraction;  here  allure 
The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature/  Shahfieare. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  rijien  here. 

GraMw/U. 

To  SrRA'NGER.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  estrange ;  to  alienate. 

Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  cmtt, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  sttanger*d  with  our 

Take  her  or  leave  her  ?  ShahPetne. 

To'STRA'NGLE.  v.  a.  [stranguhy  Lat.J 
I.  To  choak  ;  to  suffocate  5  to  kill  by  in- 
tercepting the  breath. 
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His  free  is  blade  and  fen  of  Uood; 
His  eye-balls  frrther  out  than  when  he  Vd, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 

Sbaksfeart, 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  noheakhsome  air  bread«s 

*"»  «  > 

And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  f 

Slutktfeert, 

Dost  thou  not  know  that.thoo  hast  stra^Ui 

thine  husbands  ?  /  •/f- 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  hu 

whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  md  WW 

his  holes  with  prtfV.  Nrkemiab. 

So  heinous  a  crime  wat  the  sin  of  adultery, 

that  our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulterett 

to  stranrrle  iierself ;  and  he  who  debauihed  h«r 

was  to  Se  hanged  over  her  grave.  4y//r. 

».  To  suppress ;  to  hinder  horn  biith  or 

appearance. 

By  th*  clock, 'tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  niglu  strangles  the  traveUing  lamm 
Is 't  night's  predominance*  or  the  day's  shauier 

Shaispeart. 

Stra'.vgler.  If.  i.  \_hoxsi  St  rankle.  \  One 

who  strangles.  , 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  tbehr  friendship  to- 

cether,  will  be  the  very  ttranrUr  of  their  amity. 

•  Sbahfeare, 

Str a'ngles.  ».  i.  [from  strangle*']  Swel- 
lings in  a  horse's  throat. 

SXRANGULA'TION.If.  J.  [from  JffWf^^J 

The  act  of  strangling  ;  suffocation ;  tbc 
rtate  of  being  strangled.  ,    y,  e    ** 

A  spunse  is  mischievous,  not  m  itself,  otkJ 
powder  is  harmless ;  hut  because,  being  receiw* 
uito  the  stomach,  it  swelleth,  and,  occasioning  w 
continu^  distension,  induceth  a  strangni^nn. 

Brew- 

The  reduction  of  the  jaws  is  difficult;  and,  if 
they  be  not  timely  reduced,  there  happ«np«»* 
lyris  and  strangniation*  truemeM* 

Stra'ngur  Y.  If.  s.  [re^y**?**.  stranpine^ 
Fr.]  A  difficulty  of  urine  attended  with 
pain. 

Strap.  11.  s.  Istroppe^  Dutch;  stro^P^ 
Italian.]  A  narrow  long  slip  of  clolhor 
leather.  .       ^ .  u :« 

These  clothes  are  good  enoueh  to  dnnK  m. 
and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  an*  they  be  ufl€,*« 
them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps* 

I  found  but  one  husband,  a  livelv  cobler,  r^wj 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wrf«  ^J 
carrying  him  on ;  and  had  scarce  pe«eo  *  "y 
without  givmg  her  the  discipline  of  ^J^j!. 

r©  Strap,  v.  «.  [from  strap.']  To  beat 

with  a  btrap.  . 

Strappa'do.  ft.  s.     Chastisement  oy 

bl<^w8.  ,        .    ;„ 

Were  I  ai  the  strappado,  or  aU  the radum 

the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  c^JW^JIJi. 

Str \'?vis G.  aJj.  Vast;  large ;. bulkf- 
Used  of  large  men  or  women  in  coa- 
tempt.  ^       ^^ 

STR  AT  J.  n.  s.  [The  plural  of  i^r^j 
Lat.]  Beds ;  layers.  A  philosoph'^" 
term.  ^^. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  d'Sf^K"?? '^srch 
or  layers,  placed  one  upon  anotner;  in  »»«  ^^ 
ner  as  any  earthy  sediment,  ««wling^JJ*f^ 
a  fluid,  will  natuiaily  be.  /r^w*^' 
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With  how  much  wisdom  arc  the  strata  Uid, 
Of  difTerent  weight  and  of  a  different  kind. 
Of  sundry  fotna  for  sundry  ends  design'd  I 

Stuart  A  GEM.  n.  j,  [cwmyn/**;  strata- 
gemtf  Fr.l 

1.  An  artihcc  in  war ;  a  trick  by  which 
an  cnewv  is  dtceivtd. 

John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee» 
To  tutor  thee  in  jtratagrms  of  war.  Sbakspeare. 

EvVy  minute  now 
Should  be  the  fiatlier  of  some  Uratagtm, 

Sbahpeart* 

a.  An  artifice  ;  a  tnck  by  which  some  ad- 
vantage  is  obtained. 
Rouse  up  your  courage,  call  up  all  your  coun- 
sels, 
Ahd  think  on  all  those  stratagtttu  which  nature 
Keeps  ready  to  encounter  sudden  dangers. 

Dtmham, 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem  ; 

Nor  is  ir  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream.  A^. 

To  Str  a'tify.  v.  a.  Istratifier^  Fr.  from 

stratum^  Latin.]    To  range  in  beds  or 

layers.   A  chyonical  term. 

STRATUM.  H.  J.  [Lat.]  A  bed  ;  a  layer. 

A  term  of  philosophy. 

Another  was  found  in  a  perpendicular  fissure 

of  a  stratum  of  stone  in  Langron  iron-mine, 

Cumberland.  tVpodxoard, 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum^  ev'ry  way 

The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 

Tbaauit, 

STRAW.  If.  i.  [n^eop,  Saxon  5  stroo^ 
Dutch.] 

2.  The  sulk  on  which  com  growth  and 
froh)  which  it  is  thrashed. 

1  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tra|ediao. 
Tremble  and  surt  at  wag^g  of  a  straw^ 
I    Inttnding  deep  suspicion.  Sbaksptare. 

Plate  sin  with  gold,* 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  s  straw  doch  pierce  it. 

Soahpeare, 

Apples  in  hay  and  straw  ripened  apparendy; 

but  the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  Sasou. 

My  new  straw  hat,  that^s  trimly  lin*d  with 

green, 

Let  Peggy  wear.  Gay. 

MoTetoght  he  treads,  more  taQ  he  seems  to 

rise. 

And  struts  a  straw  breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 

TuitL 
».  Any  thing  proverbially  worthies*. 
Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
AU  that  *s  on  th*  outside  of  thy  hide,. 
Arc  mine  by  military  law, 
Of  \rhich  1  will  not  bate  one  straw,    Hu^bras, 
T  is  not  a  straw  matter  whether  the  main 
cause  be  right  or  wrong.  VEstramgt, 

STftA'WBfcRRY.  «.  /.  [fragatiaf  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miiier. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 
On  wikUnp  and  on  ttrawSrrrks  thty  fed. 

DrjAm. 
S/r««<«rrv/,  by  their  fracrant  smell,  seem  to 
be  eordbl:  die  seeds  obtamed  by  shaking  the 
ripe  fruit  in  winter,  are  an  excellent  remedy 
against  the  stooe.  The  juice  of  strawherrits  and 
lemons  in  spring-water,  is  an  excellent  drink  in 
bOious  fevers.  Arbutbmi^ 

S  T  ■  a'w  berry  Tret.  w.  4.  larhutuj,  Lat.] 
It  is  ever  green,  the  leaves  roundish  and 
serrated  on  the  edges :  the  fruit  is  of  a 
fleshy  fcubstantc,  and  very  like  a  straw- 
berry. Jtfi//fr. 
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Stba'wboilt.  as(;.  {jtrttw  and  Bitih.'] 
Made  up  of  straw. 

Tbev  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  suburb  or  their  strawhuitf  ciudel. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate.  MUtm* 

Stra^wcoloured.  itiij,  [straw  and  to- 
/ottr.'i  Of  a  light  yeUow. 
I  wUl  (tischarge  it  in  your  strawtolutr*Jhe*xi* 
Sbaksptart. 
St  R  a'w  WORM,  n*  /.  \jtraw  and  worm; 
pbrygansoHf  Latin.]    A  worm  bred  ia 
straw.     . 
Stra'wy.  asfi.  [from  straw,'\  Made  of 
straw ;  consisting  of  straw. 

There  the  stra^vy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his'edtet 
Fall  down  before  hmi  like  the  mower*s  swatL 

Sbaksptare 
In  a  fieki  of  com,  blown  upon  by  the  wind* 
there  will  appear  waves  of  a  colour  diflering  from 
that  of  the  rest ;  the  wind,  by  depreasbg  some  of 
the  ears,  and  not  others,  makes  the  one  reBect 
more  from  the  Uteral  and  itrawy  paru  than  th« 
rest.  B9jl** 

To  Stray,  v.  n.  [i/rof»  Danish*  to  scat* 
ter ;  jtrawiarep  Italian*  to  wander.} 

I .  To  wander ;  to  rove. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hOl,  mrvtys 
Where  llumM  among  the  wanton  vidley  stray t» 

Dmham. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o*er  all  her  beauties  ifrtfy. 
Breathe  on  her  lipa,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

P9pe. 

%.  To  rove  out  of  the  way ;  to  range  bc« 
yond  the  proper  limits. 
What  grace  htth  thae  now  hither  brou^  thb 
wayf 
Or  doen  thy  freble  fete  nnwcetaig  hither  stray. 

Sponsor* 
Mot  where  can  I  «/nvy, 
Save  beck  to  Enghmd  ?— ell  the  world 's  my 
way.  SMspmrs. 

She  doth  straj  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  sbe'kneeliBf  orsys 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.      .  SbaJupaart, 

WanOTest  thou  within  this  ludd  orb. 
And  stray'dfrota  those  fair  fields  of  light  abovct 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide 
To  reconduct  thy  steps  f  Drydau 

3.  To  err;  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

We  have  enred  and  ify-MidL    Cmmasaa  ^raytr% 
To  Stray,  t;.  a.  To  mulead.  Obsolete. 
Hath  not  else  his  eye 
S/r.eyV his  affection  in  unUwfiil  love?   Sbahp* 

Stray.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its 
limits ;  any  thing  lost  by  wandering. 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken  and  impounded  u  a  stray 
TheldncofScota.  Siahpetra, 

Should' I  take  you  for  a  stray •» 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day.     Hudsbrat* 

When  he  has  traced  lus  talk  through  all  its 
wild  ramblet,  let  him  bring  home  his  itray:  not 
like  the  lost  sheep,  with  joy,  but  with  tears  of 
penitence.  Cavertmumt  •ftbe  Tmmit» 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  rar  a 
stray,  Orydtn. 

He  cries  out,  neuhbour,  hast  thou  seen  %Hraf 
Of  buttocks  and  ofneifers  pass  tins  way  I 


t>  Act  of  wandering* 

1  would  not  from  your  love  make  sudi  a  stray^ 

To  nutch  you  where  I  hate.     «       Skaksptart. 

STREAK.  ».  J.  [ptjiice,  Saxon ;  strike^ 

Dutch ;  striciat  Italiao.]     A  line  of 
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cotour  difSerent  from  that  of  the  grojiod. 
Sometimes  writfen  jtrake» 
The  west  yet  gUnmen  with  tone  ttrtMis  of 
diy; 
Novr  spurs  the  lated  trtydbr  apace, 
Togun  the  timely  inn.  Sbmhptttrtm 

what  mean  those  GfAoaf^ttnaki  in  heav'n, 
'SMtended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeasM?  Miit, 

The  nii^t  comes  on,  w€»  eacer  to  norsue 
Tin  the  last  ttttah  of  dsring  day  withdrew^ 
And  doobtful  mooohght  din  our  rage  4«cenre. 

Drydm. 
Ten  wildinn  have  I  ^athcr'd  te  my  dear ; 
How  ruddy, Idee  your  hpt»  their  ttr^kt  appear! 

Drydau 
While  the  fantastick  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  beauty,  and  a  parted  ttremk,   Prkr, 
To  Streak,  i;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  stripe ;  to  variegate  in  hues ;  to 
dapple. 
Ail  the  yeanlings  which  were  streaked  and 
pied 
Should  fsXL  as  Jacob's  hire.  SBahfeare* 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  vA  dappled  with 
white  and  black.  Sandy*. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east* 
With  first  apnroach  of  light  we  must  be  ris'n. 
And  at  our  pleasant  bbmir,  co  reftrm 
Yon  ilow'iT'  harbonrk  Milton, 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  coavtx  of  yon'  azure  skv; 
fiefaold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 
Now  itreak'dMnd  slowing  with  the  rooming  red. 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yeUow  bright. 
And  chusiog  sable  for  the  peaceful  tBght.  Prhr, 
d.  To  stretch.    Obsolete. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  dea,  and  streak* 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks; 
Whtros  glotung  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  Mis. 

Ch^moM, 
Stre'aky.  <?<(/.  [from  j/r«a*.]  Stnped; 
▼ariegated  by  hues. 

When  the  hoary  head  u  hid  in  snow, 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fiu  of  falling,  snows  appears  the  streaky 
green.  Drydem, 

STREAM,  n.j.  [rtjteam,  Saxon;  straum, 
'  Islandick;  stroontf  Dutch.]  . 

1.  A  running  water ;  the  bourse  of  run- 
ning water;  current* 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  JslasiT  stream,, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  Seam.  Shaksp, 
He  brought  streams  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  doun  like  rivers.  Psalms» 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentatkm  loud 
Heard  in  tht  rueful  stream;  fierce  Phlcmthon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage ; 
Far  ofl^from  these,  a  slew  and  silent  strtam^ 
JLethe,  the  river  of  ohUvion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labvrinth.  Miltmt, 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 
stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme! 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho*  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
iitrong  without  rage,  without  o*erflowin£  fiilL 

Denham, 
Thus  from  one  conunoo  source  our  streams 
divide; 
Ours  is  the  Trcjan,  yours  th'  Arcadian  nde. 

Dryden. 
Divided  interests,  while  thou  think'sttosway, 
Draw  like  two  brooks  thy  middle  stream  away. 

Dryden. 

2,  Any. thing  issuing  from  a  headf  and 
movin?  forward  with  continuity  of  parts. 

The  broatlf  of  the  Lord  it  like  a  stream  of 
brimstone.  Jsaiak* 
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Tdu^  Draaces,  never  want  a  4rMar  of  #oidl^ 

Drydem, 

The  stream  of  beneficence  bath,  by  sef  enl 
rivuleu  which  have  since  fidUn  into  it,  wooder- 
luUy  enlarged  its  current.  Atterksrf* 

3.  Any  thing  forcible  and  cont»nurd. 

Had  their  cables  of  iioa  chains  had  any  greit 
length,  they  had  been  unporuUe ;  and,  being 
£ort,  the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  ancfaor  in 
any  stream  of  weather.  JUeigk, 

k  b  kxJced  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion,  against  the  currcnc 
«li«tfM  of  antiquity;  I*«^ 

4.  Course ;  current. 

The  very  stream  of  his  12e,  and  the  buancsi 

he  hath  helmed,  must  give  him  a  better  pro* 

damatxm.  Sbahpeah, 

To  Stream.  <z;.  n.  [j/rrynsa,  Islandick.] 

I.  To  flow  ;  to  run  in  a  continuous  cur* 

rent. 

God  bad  the  ground  be  dry^ 
All  but  between  these  banks  where  rwers  nov 
Stream^  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Miitm. 
On  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  bloody  and  smoker  upon  ^ 
ground.  P^ 

%•  To  emit  a  airrent ;  to  pour  out  water 
in  a  stream  ;  to  be  oTcrfiown. 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes 
would  raise 
Historick  marbles  10  record  hb  praise.      Ptft' 
3.  To  Issue  forth  with  continuance,  not 
by  fits. 

Mow  to  impartnl  lo^'e,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream*  Sbakipcare. 

From  opening  skies  may  stream'wg  glories 
shine, 
And  saints  embrace  thee.  P*pf' 

To  Stream.  ^.  fl.  To  mark  with  cokwu* 
or  embroidery  in  long  tracks. 
The  herald*6  manUe  is  streamud  with  gold. 


Stre^amer.  ff.  /.  [from  it  ream.]  An  en- 
sign ;  a  ftag ;  a  pennon ;  any  thing  flow- 
ing-loosely  from  a  stock. 
His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  £u)* 
ning.  Skaksfeart, 

The  rosy  mom  began  to  rite. 
And  wav'dber  saiGren  i/rra««rthrouch  the  skiet 

Brave  Rupert  from  zhx  appears, 
Whose  waving  streasmers  the  glad  generalknows. 

The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours. 
But  only  smells  the  j>eel  and  flowers ; 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and- gnaws  the  streamer. 

St  R  e' A M  V .  adj.  [from  stream.l 
U  Abounding  in  running  water. 
Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry. 
Denied  the  goddess  water:  where  deep  Mehi 
And  rocky  Gratis  flow,  the  chariot  smoak'd 
Obscure  with  rising  dust.  ^"''^ 

%,  Flowing  with  a  current. 

Before  nim  flaming,  his  enormous  shield 
Like  the  broad  son  mumin'd  all  the  field; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.     P»M* 

STREET.  If.  /.  [r^paet,  Saxon ;  strazt 
German ;  ttrada^  Spanish  and  Italian ; 
streede^  Danish ;  Uraetf  Dutch ;  stratrnt 
Latin.] 
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t.  A  Vwy,  properly  a  paved  way  between 
two  rows  of  houses. 

He  led  us  through  fair  streets  s  and  all  the 
way  we  went  there  were  gathered  people  oO 
kdch  sides,  standing  in  a  row.  Bofn, 

The  streets  arc  no  larger  than  alleys.    Sandys, 
"When  night 
Darkens  the  streets^  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine ; 
Witness  t  he  streets  of  Sodom.  Milton. 

The  Italians,  say  the  ancients,  always  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  a  building,  whether  it 
were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  square,  or  in  a  nar- 
row ttreit^  and  mure  or  less  deviAted  from  their 
rule  of  art.  AMjoh. 

When  you  tattle  with  some  crony  servant  in 
the  same  street^  leave  your  own  street-door  open. 

X  Swift. 
%,  Provcrbiariy,  a  piiblick  place. 

That  there  be  no  leading  into  captivity,  and 

no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Psalms. 

Our  publick  ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that 

we  should  want  street-room.  Spectator. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  what  we  daily  sec  practised 

in  the  world  ;  and  can  we  believe,  if  an  apostle 

of  Christ  appKsared  in  our  streets^  he  would  re- 

traa  his  caution,  and  command  us  to  be  con- 

Ibrmed  to  the  world  ?  Rogers. 

Stre'et w  A  L  K  fc  R . ».  /.  [strcct  and  walk.] 

A  common  prostitute,  that  offers  herselr 

to  sale  in  the  open  street. 

STRENGTH,  n.  j.  [n)ienT^,  Saxon.] 

X.  Force ;  vigour  ;  power  of  the  body. 

But  stremgtA  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 

niaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.  Milton. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  tby  strengtby  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 
To  withered,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton, 

Th*  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strenrtb  of  this  tongue -valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour,  that  sav'd  you  from  the. 
sword  ?  Dryden. 

1.  Power  of  endurance  ;  firmness ;  dura- 
bility ;  toughness ;  hardr^ss 
Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
^  Milton. 

Firm  Dorick  pmars  found  the  solid  base. 
The  fxa  Corintlaan  crown  the  higher  space. 
And  all  below  is  strength^  and  all  above  is  grace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Vigour  of  any  kind ;  power  of  any 
kind. 

Strength  there  must  be  either  of  love  or  war, 
creo  such  contrary  ways  leading  to  the  same 
imity.  Holyday. 

God,  io  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder*d  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strengtb  entire  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton. 
This  act 
Shan  cni^  the  strength  of  SaUn.  Milton, 

4*  Power  of  resistance ;  sureness ;  fastness. 
Our  castle's  strength 
Wm  laugh  9  siege  to  scorn.  Shaksptare, 

S'  Support  I  security  $  that  which  sup- 
ports. 

Bereave  me  not  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  ttrtngth  and  suy.  Mtltom, 

4.  Power  of  mind ;  force  of  any  mental 
Acuity. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness  a»d  pene* 
tntioo  of  thought)  tnd  strength  of  judgment,  few 
^Yt  e^ueUed.  Loth*, 
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He  enjoyed  the  greatest  ^frrngth  of  good 
sense,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeneis. 

Addisom^ 

We,  like  friendly  cokHurs,  found  our  hearts 

unite,  » 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and 

light.  Popt. 

7.  Spirit;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  withm  me  rise. 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given.    .MUtomm 

Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milim. 

8.  Vigour  of  writing ;  nervous  diction ; 
force,  opposed  to  softness,  in  writing 
or  paintine. 

Leave  sucn  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes, 
and  know 
What  *s  roundly  smooth,  or  laneuishingly  slow; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line. 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  WaUer's  sweet- 
nessjoin.  i>^. 

Caracci's  strength^  Core^io*s  softer  Une, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  aad  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

9.  Potency  of  liquors. 

10.  Fortification ;  fortress. 

The  rashness  of  ulking  should  not  only  h% 
retarded  by  the  guard  of  our  heart,  but  fenced 
in  by  certain  strengths  placed  in  the  mouth. 

«     .       ,.  •^'*  JoBson, 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength  to  have  seis'd. 

Mdtm. 

Betray  d  m  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset ; 

All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met.    Denhanu 

11.  Support;  maintenance  of  power. 
What  the^  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us, 

you  are  providing,  shall  be  one  of  our  principal 
strengths.  Sptnti. 

II.  Legal  force;  validity  5  security. 

13.  Confidence  imparted. 

Ceruin  services  were  due  from  the  loldier 
to  hb  captain,  and  from  the  captain  to  tho 
prince ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  such  tenures, 
in  after  timet,  the  descendents  of  these  people 
and  their  kings  did  subsist  and  make  their  %rars. 
__  JDnvenemtm 

The  allies,  sfler  a  successful  summer,  are  too 
apt,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  campaign.       A^rtrti 

14.  Armament;  force;  power. 

What  is  his  strength  bv  land  ?       Shaisfeoff. 
Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed  to 
attend  about  his  highness  than  one  renment. 

ClarendoHm 

IS*  PersuaMVc  prevalence;  argumentative 
force.  \ 

This  presupposed,  it  may  then  stand  very  well 
with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  thus  to 
*n<w^*  Hooker. 

ToSrRENGTH.v.ij.  To  Strengthen.  Not 
used. 
Edward's  happy  orderM  reign  most  fettil« 
breeds 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  his  state. 

I)anit/m 

To  Stre'ncthen.  v.a.  Ihom  Jtrength,'} 

I .  To  make  strong. 

%.  To  confirm  r  to  establish. 

Authority  b  by  nodiing  so  much  strtngthenM 
and  confirmed  as  by  custom ;  for  no  nun  easily 
distrusts  the  things  which  he  and  all  men  hsv« 
been  always  bred  up  to.  ^Tmfkf 
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iTiee,  bold  Longinus !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  your  ahick  with  a  poet's  fire : 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust. 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  it  alwtyi just ; 
Whose  own  example  ttremgtbent  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Pope, 

If  it  were  true  that  women  were  thus  naturally 
tain  and  light,  then  how  much  more  bbraeable 
is  that  education,  which  seems  contrived  to 
ttrtttgtben  and  increase  this  fdUy.       ^       Lav 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  build:  so  they  strenphgned 
their  hands  for  (his  work.  Nebtmiab, 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and 
ttrengtbem  him.  Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  secu- 
rity. ,  ^ 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobhara,  and  the  rest. 
With  powerful  policy  itremgtbem  themselves. 

Sbahpeare. 

They  sought  the  xtrettgbtetdmg  of  the  heathen. 

1  Ji/faceaheei. 

To  Stre'nothen.  v,  n.To  grow  strong. 
Oh  men  for  fUtt'ry  and  deceit  renown'd !  ^ 
Thus  when  y'  are  young  ye  learn  it  all  like 

him ; 
Tait  as  your  years  increase,  that  itrengtbemt  too, 
T'  undo  poor  maids.  Otway, 

The  disease,  that  shall  desuoy  at  length, 

Crows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 

strength.  ^«/«^ 

STRE'NGtHEWER.)  «.  s,  [from  Strength- 

y   en:  by  contraction 
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Many  c«  use  both  hands,  yet  w'dl  there  *vea 
remain  that  can  strentumsiy  make  use  of  neither. 


Stre'ncthnbr 

strengtbner.] 
I.  That  which  gives  strength ;  that  wmcn 
makes  strong.  ^  ,.  u 

Garlick  is  a  ereat  strengtbener  of  the  stomach, 
upon  decays  of  appetite,  or  indigestion.  Temple, 
%,  [In  mcdicirtc.]  Strengtheners  add  to 
the  bulk  and  fimvncss  of  the  solids : 
cordials  are  such  as  drive  on  the  vital 
actions ;  but  these  such  as  confirm  the 
stamina.  ^iftcy. 

Stre'ngthless.  adj.  [from  Utrngtb,] 
I.  Wanting  strencth;  deprived  of  strength. 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengtbless  stay  is 
numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay.  Sbakspeare, 
As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weakened  joints. 
Like  strengtbless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  6t,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  qS  his  keeper's  arms.  Sbahpeare, 

a;    Wanting  potency ;    weak.     Used  of 
liquorR.  , 

The  liquor  must  be  inflammable  or  not,  and 
yet  subtile  and  pungc-iit,  which  may  be  called 
spirit;  or  else  strengtbUss  or  insipid,  which  may 
be  named  phlegni.  BosCe, 

STRE'NUOUS.  adj.  [strenuusy  Latin.  J 
X.  Brave  j  bold  ;  active ;  valiant ;  danger- 
ously  laborious. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty ; 
■  Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.  Milt. 
2.  Zealous;  vehement. 

He  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  takmg  on  the 

test,  against  the  maxims  of  all  wise  christian 

governments,  which  always  had  some  established 

reiiaion,  leaving  at  best  a  toleration  to  otliers. 

^  •      Swift  to  Pcpe. 

Citiiens  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have 

'      been  strenuous  against  the  church  and  crown. 

Swtn, 

Str e'nuously. adv.  [from strenuous.} 
I.  Vigorously  i  actively. 


ft.  Zealously  5  vehemently ;  with  ardour. 
Writers  dispute  strenttonsly  for  the  hbeitf  01 
cooscieace,  and  inveigh  largclv  aMiMt  ^ec- 
clesiastidcs,  under  the  name  of  lugh  cburcn. 

Svf^t 

There  was  no  Uue  cathoCck  hut  streMmnsli 

contended  for  it.  IVnterM. 

Strk'perous.  adj.  \strepo,  Lat]  Loudj 

noisy. 

Porta  conceives,  because  m  a  '^^^P*^  *"?• 

tion  it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  diercfore  resist 

l^htning.  Brow, 

Stress*  «. s.  [r^ece,  SajLon,  violence ;  or 

fi^m  ^stress."} 
I.  Importance ;  important  part. 

The  stress  of  the  table  lies  uoon  the  hazard 
of  havmg  a  numeroua  stock  of  diildren. 

VEstroM^, 
This,  on  which  the  great  strus  oi  the  business 
depends,  wooki have  been  nuKie  out  withreasoas 
aufficient.  ^  ^^ 

%.  Importance  imputed  ;  weight  ascribed. 
A  body  may  as  well  lay  tooFinle  as  too  much 
stress  upon  a  dream ;  but  the  less  we  h«d  thtm 
the  better.  L  ^[^^ 

It  shewed  how  very  Kttle  stress  is  to  U^\A 
upon  the  precedents  they  bring.  Lett^- 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this 
duty,  while  upon  earth,  and  how  cameaWbe 
recommended  it.  Atterhn. 

3.  Violence ;  force,  either  acting  or  suf- 
fered. 

By  stress  of  weather  dnv  n, 
At  last  they  landed.  .  ^^ 

Though  the  facuhies  of  the  mind  are  improved 
by  exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  pus  to  zrtrea 
beyond  the'u:  strength.  ^^• 

To  St R  ESS.  v.  a.  [evidently  from  dlstrea.] 
To  distress  5  to  put  to  hardships  or  dif- 
ficulties. 

Stirred  with  pity  of  the  stressed  pAffi^ 
Of  this  sad  realm.  Sfwtr. 

To  STRETCH,  v.  a.  [rrpccaD,  Saxon; 

strecken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  extend;  to  spread  out  to  a  distance 

The  stretcUfg  out  of  hif  wings  sbaU  fll  the 

breadth  of  thy  fand.  ^  ,  /'T*- 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.  Ecdestcaitet. 

Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hacd. 

^  Ex»m. 

Eden  stretched  hex  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towen 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.  ;»* 
a.  To  elongate,  or  strain  to  a  greater 

space. 

Regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  u  to  all  the  wrth 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  g^®"^.^. 
5/frftfAV  into  longitude.  -*"**"* 

3.  To  expand  ;  to  display- 
Leviathan  on  the  deep, 

5/rrlr£V  like  a  promontory,  sleept.      /^^^ 

What  more  likely  to  streteb  forth  the  hcsvew, 

and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fearth,  ^»"  £? 

power?  Tntmi^ 

4.  To  strpin  to  the  utmost. 


This  kiss,  if  it  durst  apeak,  .     ^. 

Would  stretch  thy  sjnrits  up  uito  the  air.  ^w»' 

c.  To  make  tense.  . .         .^ 

So  the  str^b'd  cord  the  shackled  ^^^ 

6.  To  carry  by  violence  farther  than  tf 
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right ;  to  strain  :  as,  to  strHeB  a  text ; 
to  stretch  credit. 
r«  Stretch,  v.  n. 

i'  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually, 
or  consequentially. 

Idolatry  is  a  horrible  sin,  yet  doth  repentance 
itretcb  unto  ic  iFbiipfi 

^^  A  third?  a  fourth?  ^^ 

what !  will  the  Kne  *tntcb  out  to  th'  crack  of 
doom?  Sbahpeare, 

This  to  rich  Ophir's  risim;  mom  is  known. 
And  stretch^ davx  fax  to  the  burnt  swarthy  aone. 

Your  dungeon  stretehiughx  and  wide  beneatn*. 

t.  To  bear  extension  without  rupture. 
Tht  inner  membrane,  that  involved  theliquort 
of  the  egg,  because  it  v/ouldUreUh  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken.  JBtjie, 
3.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth. 

WTiat  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  die 
most  probable  event  that  is  reported  by  one  who 
uses  to  strttci.  Government  of  On  Tonjpte. 

Stretch.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Extension  j  reach  ;  occupation  of  more 
space. 

At  all  her  streieh  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
And  with  her  ftatherM  arms  embrac  d  the 

dead: 
Then  flickering  to  his  palUd  lips,  she  strove 
Toprint  a  kiss.  Dry/en. 

Disruption,  as  strong  as  they  are,  the  bones 
would  be  in  some  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and 
tudd^  streul  or  contortbn,  if  they  were  dry. 

2.  Force  of  body  extended. 

He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 
By  stretfk  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 
-,  Dryden. 

3.  Effort ;  struggle ;  from  the  act  of  run- 
ning. 

^wee  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretchy 
to  the  abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  pre- 
roeative.  V  Estrange, 

Upon  thi»  alarm  we  made  incredible  strettbes 
towards  the  south,  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of 
*^e«<w-  Addhon. 

4.  UtmoRt  extent  of  meaning. 
QiKXatioas,  in  their  utmost  stretchy  can  signify 

no  more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  ago- 
niMofmind.  Atteriury, 

S'  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

A  ^}^t^  **  Utmost  etretci  that  nature  can. 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false,  and  vain. 
«  Granville* 

Stre'tcher.  «.  /.  [from  stretch,^ 
!•  Any  thing  used  for  extension. 
His  hopes  enstil'd 
His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Ulysses*  string, 
And  his  Steele's  piercer.  Chapman, 

3.  A  terna  in  bricklaying. 

ToQCh  in  the  stretching  course  two  inches  with 

the //r*fcA»r  only.  Moxon, 

^  The  timber  against  which  the  rower 

plants  his  feet. 

This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  ^ends ; 

*  ney  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  every  stretcher  bends. 
•r   r»«MM  Dryden, 

To  STREW.  V.  a.  [The  orthography  of 
this  word  is  doubtful.  It  is  sometimes 
wntten  jtrevfj  and  sometimes  straw  ; 

*  have  Uken  both:  Skinner  proposes 
^trow^  and  Junius  writes  strofw.  Their 
reasons  will  appear  in  the  word  from 
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whidi  it  may  be  derived.  StrMmtaf 
Gothick  ;  strayenp  Dutch  f  mieapian, 
Saxon  ;  strawin^  Germa<i ;  stroerf  Dan- 
ish. Perhaps  strow  is  be^  being  that 
which  reconciles  etymology  with  pro- 
nunciation. See  Strowj 
I.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  /frw. 
Did  never  whiter  shew.  Spenser, 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  phun? 
The  burds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  thdr  grahu 

a.  To  spread  by  scatterincr. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 
maid! 
And  not  have  \trewd  thy  grave.      Sbdtspmrtm 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Went  for  thee  in  Helicon ; 
And  some  flowers  and  some  bays. 
For  thy  herse,  to  strenv  the  ways.  Miltmu 

3.  To  scatter  loosely. 

The  calf  he  burnt  in  the  fire,  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  tnd 
made  Israel  drink  of  it.  Eseodsum 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  omes  fir'd, 
Whom  e'en  tht  savage  beasu  had  tpar'd,  they 

And  strew*d  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Drydesu 

StrbVmbnt.  If.  /.  [from  strew."]    Axij 

thing  scattered  in  decoration. 

Her  death  was   doubtful.— For  charitdtlo 

prayers, 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  oa 

her; 
Tet  here  she  n  allowM  her  virgin  chants. 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  beU  a«l  buriaL  Shalpeare. 

STRTJS.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  In  natural  history, 
thesmall  channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles 
and  scallops.  1 

The  salt,  leisurely  permitted  to  shoot  of  it- 
self in  the  liquor,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  did 
shoot  into  more  fan-  crystalline  stri4e  »h«n 
those  that  were  gained  out  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  same  hquor  by  a  more  hasty  evapor* 
auon.  -£S/r# 

Stri'atk.    )  ad;,  [from  j/r/^r,  Lat. //r«r * 
Stri'ateo.J     Fr.]  Formed  in  stria. 
These  eflSuviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and 
windhig  particles,  as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth,  or 
glide  by  streams  attracted  from  either  pole  unto 
the  equator.  Brown 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have 
been  a  sun,  and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex 
whose  axis  still  kept  the  same  posture,  by  rea^ 

.  son  of  the  striate =-»—  '^-^  ~  -  ' 

for  then:  passages, 


particles  finding  no  fit  pores 
out  only  in  this  direction. 


J^. 


Crystal,  when  incorporated  with  the  fibrous 
talcs,  shews,  if  broke,  a  striated  at  fibrous  te*- 
ture,  like  those  talcs.  Woodward. 

bXKi  ATURE.  «.  J.  [from  stria;  strieure. 
French.l  Disposition  of  striae. 
^  Farts  of  tuberous  hsematitae  ^ew  several  va- 
rieties in  the  crusts,  striatnre,  and  texture  of  the 
«^y-  ,       ,,  Woodward. 

Strick.  n.s.  l^fifif  Jtrix^  Latin.]    A 
bird  of  bad  omen. 

The  ill-fac;d  owl,  death's  dreadfal  messenger. 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere! 
The  leather-winged  bat,  dny's  enemy, 
The  rueful  #/mi,  still  waiting  on  the  bier. 

St&i'cjckn.    The  ancient  participlT'of 
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s§r^;  but  it  hat  in  the  antlauated  phrtie 
-  sifUken  (that  if,  advanced  in  years)  a 
meaning  not  borrowed  from  strike. 

The  cummgest  mariners  were  so  conquered 
^  the  storm,  as  they  thought  it  best  with 
jiriciem  sails  to  yield  to  be  governed  bv  it.  Sidttey* 

That  shall  I  shew,  as  sure  as  hound 
The  struiem  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 
woond.  Speruer» 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  itrkken. 
Id  age.  Genu'u, 

With  Windness  were  these  strlcien,  WUdvm. 
Parker  and  Vaughan,  having  htul  a  contro- 
versy touching  certain  arms,  were  appointed  to 
tun  some  courses,  when  Parker  was  stricken  in- 
to  the  mouth  at  the  first  course.  Bacom, 

Though  the  earl  of  Ulster  was  of  greater  power 
than  any  other  subject  in  Ireland,  yet  was  he  so 
hi  xtricktn  in  years,  as  that  he  was  unable  to 
xnaoage  the  martial  afiairs.  Davits, 

St  r  r'c  k  l  et,  or  St  rick/ess,  or  StriicbeL  ».  j. 
That  which  strikes  the  com,  to  level  it 
with  the  bushel.  jOnsiwortb* 

STRICT,  adj.  [jtrictust  Latin.] 
B.  Exact ;  accurate ;  rifrorously  nice. 
Tboo  It  fall  into  deception  unaware. 
Not  keepixtg  strictest  watch.  Aft/ton^ 

As  legtons  in  the  field  their  firont  display. 
To  try  ue  fonune  of  some  doubtfiil  day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober  pace. 
Strict  to  their  figure,  though  in  wider  space. 

J)ryde/i, 
He  checks  thrbold  design; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour *d  works  confine. 
As  if  the  Sug'yrite  o'erlook'd  each  line.    Po^e, 
%,  Severe  ;  rigorous  i  not   mild ;  not  in- 
dulgent. 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make 
friends 
To  the  strict  deputy.  Sbahpeare. 

Xhy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  Milton, 

If  a  strift  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tracuUe;  and 
if,  as  they  grow  up,  the  rigour  be,  as  they  deserve 
It,  gently  relaxed,  fonper  restraints  will  increase 
theur  love.  L9cke, 

Numa  the  rites  cS  strict  religion  knew ; 
«     On  ev*ry  aliar  laid  the  inceftse  due.         Fritm 
y  Confined  ;  not  extensive. 

As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission 
stricter  or  larger,  so  then:  dealings  were  more  or 
less  moderate.  JlotJker, 

4.  Clobc;  tights 

The  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Dryden. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 

most  siriit  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his 

face.  ArSnthnti, 

c.  Tense ;  not  relaxrtl. 

We  fed  our  fibres  grow  strict  or  lax  according 
to  the  state  of  the  air.  Arbutbnot. 

g  t  ji  1  'c  T  L  Y .  dd'v.  [from  strict^ 
I.  Exactly  ;  with  rigorous  accuracy. 
His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vanrgard  had,  he 
strictly  did  cotnmand 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately.       Chapman, 
The  other  parts,  being  grosser,  composed  not 
only  water,  strictly  so  caUed,  but  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid  bodies.  BtnmeU 

Charge  him  strictly 
ViK  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. 

Dryden, 

ft.  R  gorously ;  severely;  \vithoutrein\^sion 

or  indulgence. 
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In  the  disdisrge  of  thy  place,  set  before  tMt 
the  best  examples ;  and,  after  a  time,  set  before 
thee  thine  own,  and  examine  thyself  i<ru//jr 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.        Jam. 

God  may  with  the  greatest  justice  stricsiy  tt- 
quire  endeavours  from  us,  and,  without  any  io- 
consistency  with  hli  goodness,  mflict  penalties 
on  those  who  are  wanting.  •^^V^'* 

A  weak  pnnce  again  disposed  the  .people  to 
new  attempts,  which  it  was  the  clerg;y's  duty 
to  endeavour  to  prevent,  if  some  of  them  had 
not  proceeded  upon  a  topick  that,  strictly  fol* 
lowed,  would  enslave  aU  mankind.  Svift, 

3.  Closely  .  tightly ;  with  tenseness. 
SxRi'CTNESi*.  n.  J.  [from  jtrict,"] 
1.  Exactness;  rigorous  accuracy ;  nice  re^ 
giilarity. 

I  could  not  grant  too  nmdi,  or  distnisr  too 
flttle,  to  men  that  pretended  stngtilar  piety  sad 
'  religious  strictniss,  Xnvf  CherUs. 

Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed  conotvt 
at,  though  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment  yo« 
cannot  pardon.  Dijim, 

Who  were  made  privy  to  the  secrets  of  Hes« 
ven,  but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at 
an  higher  rate  of  strictness  than  the  rest?  Smstb, 
Eusebius,  who  is  not  in  strictness  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  Ante^icenes.  IVaterlaad, 
'  Though  in  strictness  our  Saviour  micht  have 
pleaded  exem{)tion  from  the  Jewish  tribute,  be 
exerted  his  divine  power  in  a  miracle  to  piy  it. 

a.  Severity ;  rigour. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such 

strictness  and  severity  as  did  much  obsciire  the 

king's  mercy.  Batm, 

3*  Closeness;  tightness;  not  laxity. 

Srai'CTuaE,  «.  j.  [from  jtricturaj  Lat. 

a  spark.] 
I.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  vege- 
table natures  certain  passive  strietnres^  Oi  stroa- 
tures  of  that  wisdom  which  hath  made  aod  or- 
dered all  things  with  the  highest  reasook  Melt, 
<  2.  Contraction  ;  closure  bjr  contnictioD. 
As  long  as  there  is  thirst,  with  a  fiee  pts»S5 
.  by  urine,  and  stricture  c£  the  vessels,  so  loof  ii 
water  safely  taken.  ArMmU* 

3.  A  slight  touch  upon  a  subject;  not  a 

set  discourse.  ' 

Thus  have  I  passed  through  all  yooT  letter, 

and  given  myself  the  liberty  m  these  strictitret, 

by  way  of  rdSection  on  all  and  every  passage. 

Stride.  «.  j.  [rtjiacb^,  Saxon.]  Along 
step  ;  a  step  taken  with  great  violence; 
a  wide  divarication  of  the  legs. 

I  *ll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Sbaksftere, 

The  monster  moved  on  with  horrid  stndes. 

Miltm. 


Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 
And  masculine  her  stnde. 


Swp. 


To  Stride,  v.  «.  preterit  strode  or  strid; 
part.  pass,  stridden,  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shininc  sbieM 
Is  grav*d,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field. /)7^ 

To  Jove,  or  to  thy  father  Neptune,  pray. 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  steede  swaf  . 

%,  To  ftand  with  the  legs  far  from  each 

other. 
To  bTKiDE.  V.  a.  Tq  pass  by  a  it^* 
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See  him  ttriJi 
Vailies  wide.  ArhuthmaL 

Stri'dclous.    adj.    [striiulusf   Latin.] 
Making  a  small  noise. 

Ic  arises  from  a  small  and  ttrlduloms  noise, 

which,  being  firmly  rooted,  maketh  a  divulsion 

'   ofparts.  Brvwn. 

Strife.  ».  /.  [from  j/mv.] 

t.  Contention;  contest;   discord;  war; 

kiwsuit. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  ttrifi  widi  the 

diildren  of  Ammon.  f^gf** 

Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  ana  sitift^ 

and  some  of  good-wilL  Fbilippians, 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothinz;  but  doating 

about  questions  and  strife  of  words.    1  Tim§tky» 

These  acu  of  hateful  strife,  hateflil  to  all. 
How  hast  thou  disturb'd  heav'n's  blessed  peace ! 

These  vows,  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  Jove : 
She,  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  and  would  recede. 

DryJen, 
*T  is  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife,  Addison. 

Inheriting  no  strife^ 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife.       Pope, 
a.  Contest  of  emulation. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife! 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.^  CWr. 
By  wise  governing,  it  may  be  so  ordered,  tnat 
both  sides  shall  be  at  **rifey  not  which  shall  flat* 
ter  matt,  but  which  shall  do  the  prince  and  the 
publick  the  most  bonesl  and  the  most  faithful 
service.  DaveitmU 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrariety ;  contrast. 
^     Arttficbl  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Sbmks, 
4*  Natural  contrariety :   asy  the  strifi  of 

acid  and  alkali. 
Stri^feful.  adj.  Istri/e  zndfu/I.']   Con- 
tentious; discordant. 

The  ape  #m  ttrifM  and  ambitious. 

And  the  fix  gmleniland  most  covetous.  Spens. 

I  know  not  what  new  creation  may  civeptbrth 

from  the  strifeful  heap  of  things,  into  which,  as 

into  a  second  chaos,  we  are  fruen.   Dr.  Maisu. 

Stri'gm&nt.  jv.  u  Istrigmetitumf  from 
ttringoy  Latin,  to  scrape. J  Scraping; 
recrement. 

.  Many,  bendes  the  lirigmeidi  and  sudorous  ad- 
hesions from  nten's  hands,  acknowledge  that 
nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in  its  usual  de- 
coctioo.  BrovsH. 

To  STRIKE,  v.tf.  preterit  stnukox  strook; 
part.  past.  stmcMj  struckerty  stricken^  or 
stnok.  [aripican,  Sax.  stracheny  Germ. 
odstrykta^  Islandick ;  Strieker^  Danish.] 
t*  To  act  upon  by  a  blow ;  to  hit  with  a 
Uow. 

He  at  Philinpi  kept 
m  iword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  strwek 
The  Wan  and  wrinkled  Cassius.        Sbahpeare. 

We  will  dcKver  you  the  cause, 
why  I,  that  did  lore  CsBtar  when  I  struck  him, 
ractedtd  thus.  Sbukspeare. 

I  must 
But  wail  hb  frO,  whom  I  myself  f/rir^i  down. 

Stsatsfean, 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  sueogth  before  he  strook. 

DryJm, 

t*  To  punish ;  to  afflict. 
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To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strih 
princes  for  equity.  Proverb* 

3.  To  dash ;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 

The  blood  rtrilte  on  the  two  side-posts.  Exod, 

4.  To  notify  by  sound. 

The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve.  Sbaksp,^ 
The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
plucked  up  their  ensigns,  and  forward  they  go. 

Knollei* 

A  judicious  friend  moderates  the  pursuit,  gives 

the  signed  for  action,  presses  the  advantage,  and 

strikes  the  critical  minute.  CoUier* 

5.  To  Stamp  ;  to  impress. 

llie  memory  in  some  men  u  very  tenadout; 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of 
all  our  ide  s,  even  of  those  whkh  ai^e  etruek 
deepest,  and  in  minds  the  roost  retentive.  Loekt. 

6.  To  contract ;  to  lower ;  to  vale.  It  is 
used  only  in  the  phrases  to  strike  saiU  or 
to  Jtrike  a  flag. 

How  many  nobles  then  would  hold  their  placet^ 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  rile  sort ! 

Sbakspeare* 

To  this  all  diflfering  passions  and  interests 
should  strike  sail,  and,  like  swelling  streams  run- 
ning  different  courses,  should  yet  all  make  hasto 
into  the  sea  of  common  safety.  temple. 

They  strike  sail  w^here  they  know  they  snail 
be  mastered,  and  murder  where  they  can  witlk 
safety.  Brydem. 

Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labour's  end 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbour  tend. 
My  song  to  flow*ry%ardens  might  extend.  JOryd, 

7.  To  alarm;  to  put  into  emotion;  to 
surprise. 

The  rest  struck  with  horror  stood. 
To  see  their  leader  cover'd  o'er«with  blood. 

kValler. 

Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  routg 

Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout.  Drydetu 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awfiil. 
They  strike  with  sometiiing  like  religious  fear. 

Addison* 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  shouldst  seo 
him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name 
them.  Addison. 

We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we 
never  saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  a£^ble, 
or  a  good-natured  man.  Addison. 

Nice  works  of  an  strike  and  surprise  us  most 
upon  the  first  view ;  but  the  better  we  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  them,  the  less  we  wonder. 

Atterhury. 
Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Bom  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
trate; 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 

Pope. 
S.  ifiedus  ferire.']  To  mike  a  bargain. 
Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er  agaia 
The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beaus  profane; 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly;  for  I  swear. 
As  times  go  now,  he  ofifers  very  fiiir.      Dryden» 

I  come  to  offer  peace ;  to  reconcile 
Past  enmities;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc.  A.  PbUips. 

9.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

The  court  paved  striketb  op  a  great  heat  in 
summer,  and  mucti  cold  in  winter.  ■  Buton* 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  thre'  sea  and  land. 

MilUm. 
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These  meo  are  fbrtune'f jewebmmil4e<!  M|)tt» 
Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light ; 
If  I  her  vulgar  stoae  for  either  took» 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strueM,  Comity. 

Take  my.caduceus! 
With  this  th'  in^iemal  ghosts  1  can  command, 
Asyi  sUrih  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand. 

Drydeit. 

9o»  To  affect  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner. 

When  verses  cannot  be  uiderstpod,nor  a  man's 
food  wit  seconded  with  the  for»-ard  child  under- 
standing, it  Hrikes  a  mati  more  dead  than  a  great 
leckoning  in  a  little  room.  Sbmktp^mr^^ 

Striie  her  young  bones, 
Te  talcing  airs,  with  lameaesa.  Sbmhpeare. 

He  that  is  strieAem  blind  cannot  forget 

The  precioua  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.  SBmk, 

So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came. 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame ; 

SirueA  dumb,  they  all  admir'd.  Dryden, 

Humility  disarms  envy,  and  striies  it  dead. 

CMer. 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  >Hth  a  denial. 
But  hold  hhn  up  in  life.  AJJisen, 

II »  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows :  with  up 
only  emphaticaL 

Striki  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  int'rest,  and  our  being  here^  Sbah. 
11.  To  forge  ;  to  mint. 

Though  they  the  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat. 

It  looks  as  if  they  jtrtuk  them  at  a  heat.     Tate. 

Some  verv  rare  coins, //rv^i  of  a  pound  weieht, 

.  of  gold  ana  silver,  Constantine  sent  to  CoU- 

penck.  AfhutbmH. 

ij.  It  is  used  in  the  participle,  I  know 
not  well  bow,  for  advanced  in  j^ears* 

ITicking 
Is  woe  and  virtuous,  and  hi^  noble  queen 
"W^stntck  in  years;  fair,  and  not  jealous.  Sbak, 
|4.    ro,STRiKK  off.     To  erase  from  a 
reckoning  or  account. 

Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else 
^n  be  ftruek  off  Sbakspeare. 

Ihave  this  while  with  leadenthougbts been  prest; 
But  1  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  ^this  score  of  absence.  Sbaktpeare, 

When  any  wilful  sin  stands  charged  on  our  ac- 
count, it  will  not  be  itruek  offiiXL  we  forsake  and 
turn  away  from  it.  KettUwrt^, 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well  t 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone.       Pepe. 
IJ.  To  Strike  off.     To  separate  by  a 
blow,  or  any  sudden  action. 

Germany  had  stricken  «^that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  docuine  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  discspline  still  to  re- 
tain therewith  great  conformity.  Hooker, 

They  followed  so  fast  thattbey  overtook  him, 
tod  without  further  delay  stnuk  fffus  head. 

KmoIJes. 

He  was  taken  ^isoncr  by  Surinas,  lieutenant- 

{eneral  for  the  kmg  of  Parthia,  who  stroke  of  his 
ead.  HakewiiL 

A  mass  of  water  would  be  ttn^k  ofvoA  sepa- 
rate Arom  the  rest,  and  tossed  through  the  air 
like  a  fly'mg  river.  Bmmet, 

i6.  To  St  K I K  fc  out.    To  produce  by  col- 

lisioi'.  ' 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing*d  with  vaia 
desires; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wamTrmg  firee, 
FoUow'd  false  lights;  and,  when  their  glimpse 

was  gone, 
My  pride  strtuk  out  new  sparklet  of  her  owiu 

Dryden, 
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17.  To  Strike  out,^  To  Wot ;  to  efface. 
By  expurgatory  attsrharfversiona,  we  migfat 

strike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  ({tiaiities;  and, 

having  once  a  conceded  listt  ^<th  nK>re  safety 

^tempt  their  reasons.  Brrun, 

To  methodise  is  as  necessary  at  to  strike  out, 

1 8.  To  St R IK E  out.    To  bring  to  light. 

19.  ToSTRiKEofir.    To  form  at  oDcc  by 

a  quick  effort. 

whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design. 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  «t  ev'ry  line; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  coloured  matt. 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  free. 

Pife. 
To  Strike.  V.  n. 
X.  To  make  a  blow. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  diarm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  1  did  hear  him  groan. 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.,  Shaksfeurt. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  tript  me  behind.  Skmkspetn. 

He  wither  d  all  their  strength  before  he  strtol, 

Jhjdeu. 
a.  To  collide ;  to  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him 
that  holdeth  it,  it  shall  strike  so  many  tinin 
against  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more.  Batau 
3.  To  act  by  repeated  percussion. 
Bid  thv  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  beU.  Shaksp^re. 

Those  anticjue  minstrels,  sure,  were  Charte- 
like  kings, 
Citiestheir  lutes,  and  subjects  hearts  their  striflgs; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strookf 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took. 

4*  To  sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Cxsar,  't  b  strueken  eight.  Sbahpesrt, 

Deep  thoughts  will  onen  suspend  the  senses 

so  far,  that  about  a  man  clocks  may  strike^  sad 

bells  ring,  which  he  takes  no  notice  dL     Cms, 

5.  To  make  an  attack. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  nameif 
Arm,  arm,  My  name ;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Sbukskesrt. 

When,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves  they 

sought. 
The  vulgar,  gull*d  into  rebellion,  arm'd. 
Their  blood  to  action  by  their  prize  was  warnU 

Jjrydce, 

6.  To  act  by  external  influx. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  coloors  in  p(v- 
phyre ;  hinder  light  but  from  strikiug  on  it,  aa^ 
Its  colours  vanish.  Loe^» 

7.  To  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  druui  struck  opr 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  sulking  in  the  fieU. 

Skuksfcart- 

8.  To  be  dashed  ;  to  be  stranded. 

The  admiral  gaUey,  wherein  the  emperor  wis» 
struck  upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast.  KaolUs. 

9.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect. 

Now  and  then  a  glittermg  beam  of  wit  or  pv 
sion  strikes  through  the  ob^rity  of  the  pocBj: 
any  of  these  effect  a  present  liking^  but  not  s 
lasting  admiration.  J)rydi»' 

10.  To  pay  homage^  as  by  lowering  the 
sail. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails; 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  bur  securely  peii^ 

I  'd  rather  cliop  this  hand  off"at  a  b.'ow,  ' 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee.  H^ 
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The  lotertst  of  our  Idntdom  is  rendy  to  striAe 
10  tfaat  of  your  poorest  fiviing  towns ;  k  is  bard 
you  wil^oot  accept  our  services.  Srvift* 

If.  To  be  put  by  some  sudden  act  or  mo- 
tion into  any  state  ;  to  bre^k  forth. 

UiimU  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation^ 
that  it  scorns  any  longer  to  scuik,  but  owns  it- 
self publjckly.  iS«v*rumemt  •/ the  Tomfut, 

II,  To  Strike  in  <witb.  To  conform; 
to  suit  itself  to  ;  to  join  with  at  once. 

Those  who,  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age, 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety,  imitate  and 
jtrih  im  with  them,  and  are  really  vicious  that 
they  may  be  thought  youne.  '  South, 

'fhey  catch  at  every  shadow  of  relief,  strih  in 
«  a  venture  with  the  next  companion,  and,  so 
the  d«id  commodity  be  taken  off,  care  not  who 
be  the  chapmaik  Norrii* 

The  cares  or  pleasures  cf  the  workl  strike  im 
^nth  every  thought.  AdJitPtt, 

He  immediately  strych  im  with  them;  but  de- 
scribed this  marcti  to  the  temple  with  so  much 
honour,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.    Addison, 
13.  7fr  Stkike  out.    To  spread  or  rove; 
to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

In  this  pOiiu  was  the  last  general  rendezvous 
of  mankind;  and  from  thence  theT  were  broken 
into  companies,  and  dispersed ;  the  several  suc- 
cessive generations,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
over«reaching  one  another,  and  strikimg  o$tt  fU' 
tber  and  farther  upon  the  land.  Bumet, 

When  a  neat  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  ir- 
regularity, he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of 
a  retinue.  Collier* 

Strike,  ir.  1.  A  bushel;  a  dry  measure 
of  capacity  ;  four  pecks. 

Wmg,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  strike^  rtady 
at  band.  Tusstr* 

Stri^ke BLOCK,  n,  i.  A  plane  shorter 
than  the  jointer,  having  its  sole  made 
exactly  flat  and  straight,  and  is  used  for 
the  shooting  of  a  short  joint.  Mojcom. 
St  R 1  'k  E  R .  12.  /.  [from  strike]  Person  or 
thin^  that  strikes. 

A  btshop  then  must  be  blameless,  not  given 
to  wine,  no  striker,  1  Timothy, 

He  thought  with  his  staff  to  have  struck  the 
striker,  Sandys, 

The  strihtr  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  ve- 
locity. T)ighy, 
St  R  I'K  I N  G .  /flrf .  adj,  [from  jtrih,]    Af- 
fecting;  surprising. 
STRING,  n,  j.  [pninj,  Saxon  ;  stnngf 
Gerifun  and  Danish ;  jtringbe^  Dutch ; 
ilm^o,  Latin.] 
t.  A  slender  rope ;  a  small  cord ;  any 
slender  and  flexible  band. 
^  Any  lower  buOetl^angim  upon  the  other  above 
It,  must  be  conceived  as  » the  weight  of  it  were 
in  that  point  where  itt  strimg  touches  the  upper. 

1.  A  riband. 

Round  Orroond*s  kioee  thou  tiest  the  mystick 

strimgt 

That  makes  the  knight  compaidon  to  the  king. 

Prior, 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  things  are  fltcd. 

Their  ^ests  pray  by  their  brads,  having  a 

i^img  with  a  bundrM  of  nutshells  upon  it;  and 

the  repealing  of  certain  words  with  them  they 

*     account  meritorious.  StUlimg/eH, 

4«  Any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line. 

1  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  onderminmg 
Terraio,  and  intend  to  make  a  //ria^  of  them,  in 
fifdcr  to  bang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers. 

S^esUtor* 
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5.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Thus  when  vm}  brethren  ttrimfs  are  set  affloi^ 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike. 

C^wiey. 
The  itrimg  that  jars 
When  rudely  touch*d,  ungrateful  to  the  sense. 
With  pleasure  feels  the  masty's  flying  fingers. 
Swells  into  harmony,  and  charms  the  hearers. 

Rowt. 
By  the  appc^nce  they  make  in  marble,  there 
is  not  one  i/rMF-instrument  that  seems  compare- 
able  to  our  viouns.  /Iimrm. 

6.  A  sniall  fibre. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  stris^lnto 
the  water,  from  the  bottom.  £acom. 

In  pulling  broom  up,  die  least  itrlmgs  left  be- 
hind will  grow.  Mmrtismer. 

7.  A  nerve ;  a  tendon. 

The  most  piteous  tale,  which  in  recounting* 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  lite 
Beinn  to  crack.  Shah^enrc 

The  strimg  of  Us  tongue  loosed.  MmrL 

t.  The  nerve  or  line  of  the  bow. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bow,  they  make  ready 

'     their  arrows  upon  the  string,  FseUmu, 

Th*  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wine. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  ^uivTing 

ftrimg,  P^, 

9.  Any  concatenation  or   series:    as^  a 

string  of  propositions. 
zo.  To  kfn^ft  two  Strings  to  the  Bo9». 

To  have  two  views  or  two  expedients ; 

to  have  double   advantage,  or  double 

security. 

No  lover  has  that  pow*r 

T*  enforce  a  desperate  amour. 

As  be  that  has  two  strimgs  to  s  hon. 

And  bums  for  love  and  money  too.     ffiMrsu. 
To  br RING.  v,a,  preterit  jtrung  ;  part. 

pass,  strung,  [fvom  the  noun.] 
I.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  string  the  legs  and  feet 

With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street  t 

Gay. 

%,  To  put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune. 
Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strmmg^ 
That  /lot  a  mountain  rears  iu  head  unsung.^dU7«. 

3.  To  file  on  a  string. 

Men  of  great  leammg  or  genius  are  too  fiill 
to  be  exfict ;  and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down 
their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather 
than  be  at  the  pains  nistringimg  them.  Spectator, 

4.  To  make  tense. 

Tdl  strttrng  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Drydem. 
Strj'nckd.  aJj,  [from  string,}    Having 
itriugs ;  produced  by  strings. 
Praise  him  with  strimged  instruments  and  or* 

Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  etrsmgod  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blisEfol  rapture  took.  MSt. 
Stri'ngent.  adj,  Istringenj^  Lat.]  Bind- 
ing; contracting. 

STR4'N(iHALT.«.  i.  [j/TWI^  and  Aff//.] 
Strimgbait  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatch* 
ing  up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher 
than  the  other,  or  an  m voluntary  or  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  that  extend  or  bend  tlU  < 
hough.  Farrier's  DiOiomary, 

St  R  f 'n G  L  ESS.  adj,  [from  string,']  Having 
no  strings. 

Nothing;  all  is  said; 
His  tongue  is  n6w  a  strimgiess  instrument; 
Words,  lifo,  tnd  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  suent. 

Sh^poaet, 
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Stri'wcy. iK^'.  [fn':n  j/r/«;g-.l    Fibrous; 
consisting  of  small  thrt-adt ;  filamtntoas. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  made  of,  the  small  **4^gy ' 
isarts  of  roou  spread  out  in  a  round  flat  form. 
*^  Grno, 

By  melting  expclisive  sweats,  and  an  obstinate 

flux  of  the  belly,  the  str'wf^  paru  of  the  tendons 

and  membranes  are  left  unrccruited  Blackmnre, 

To  STRIP,  v.rt.  \itreo^en^\^\x\,  ber^pipte. 

Stripped,  Saxon.]  '^ 
I.  To  make  naked  ;  to  deprive  of  Cover- 
ing :   with  of  before  the  tiling  -taken 
away. 

They  began  to  sirlp  her  "/"her  cloaths  when  1 
came  in  among  them.  Sidney, 

They  itrtpt  Joicph  out  o/'his  coat.       Genefis, 

Scarce  credibc  it  is  how  soon  they  were  itript 
ud  had  naked  en  the  ground.  Haytvard, 

Hadst  mou  nrt  comrnitted 
Notorious  m':rder  on  tno  r  thirty  men 
At  A^elon,  who  never  di  J  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  lolbet  strip fdst  them  o/thtvt  robes. 

Milton, 
You  doath  all  that  have  no  relation  to  you, 
and  ttrip  your  master  that  gives  you  food. 

L*  Estrange, 

A  itttling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 

That  stript  them  bare.  Drydett, 

He  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishevcird,  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Stript  of  her  cloatbs.  Vrydem. 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  controul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryt^, 
The  bride  was  put  m  form  to  bed; 
HefoUow'4i/r^/.  ^'^iP' 

5.  To  deprive  ;  to  divest. 

The  apostle,  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment, 
although  they  have  in  this  world  no  more  than 
bare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  to  understand, 
that  thosa  arc  even  the  lowest  of  things  neces- 
sary ;  that,  if  we  should  be  stript  of  all  these 
things,  without  which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet 
these  must  be  left.  Hooier, 

Now  this  curious  built  Phseacian  ship. 
Returning  from  her  convoy,  I  will //ri> 
0?all  her  fleeting  matter-  Chapman, 

We //r/^  and  divest  ourselves  o/* our  own  will, 
tnd  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

Dt:ppa, 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the 
thoughts  of  things,  stripped  o/"  those  specifick  de- 
ferences we  give  them.  Locte, 

One  would  Imagine  these  to  be  the  expres- 
sions df  a  man  blessed  with  ease  and  afflutnce, 
not  of  one  just  j/r//'/  of  all  those  advantages^  and 
plunged  in  the  deepc!>t  miseries,  and  now  sitting 
naked  upon  a  dunghill.  Athrhury, 

3.  To  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage  :  as,  a 
thief  Jtrififed  the  house. 

That  whicnlays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  */ a  friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  intfresis  that  are  capable  of  be- 
ing weakened  fty  the  one,  and  supported  by  the 
Other.  '^•*''*- 

4.  To  peel ;  to  decorticatp. 

If  the  leaves  or  dried  stccks  be  str^pp^J  mto 

.  amall  stra  vs,  they  ari.c  unto  amber,  wax,  and 

other  elecuics,  u6  other  ways  than  those  of 

wheat  or  rye.  Mre-wn. 

m.  To  deprive  rf  all.  ^ 

When  some  fond  easy  fathers  stnf  themselves 
before  they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  af  t- 
tle  their  who.e  estates  upon  tneir  sons,  has  it  not 
been  seen  tliat  the  father  has  been  requited  with 
beggary?  .  .^     ^       South, 

6.  To  take  off  covering :  with  of  empha- 
ileal.  . 
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He  strips  ofhis  deaths.  1  ""T" 

Logick  he5>s  us  to  strip  •ffuit  outward  *». 

|ui$e  of  things,  and  to  behold  and  judge  oftheni 

m  their  own  nature.  WtUt, 

7.  To  cast  off.    Not  in  use. 

His  unklndness. 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  tumMhw 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  ri^u 
To  his  doghearted  daughters:  these  ihincsftins 
him.  Shckspe^u 

8.  To  separate  from  something  adhesive 
or  connected.    Not  accurately  used. 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupolouslf 
their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the 
marks  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  tbera 
with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute.  lAckt, 

Strip,  n.  j.  Lprobably  for  j/W/r.]  A 
narrow  shred. 

These  two  apartments  were  hung  in  dwe 
mourning,  and  only  a  strip  of  bays  roui^  tlw 
other  rooms.  ^^ 

To  Stripe,  v.  a.  [strepen^  Dutch.] 

».  To  variegate  with  lines  of  different  co- 
lours. 

a.  To  beat ;  to  lash. 

Stripe.  «.  j,  [strepe^  Dutch] 

X.  A  lineary  variation  of  colour.  This 
seems  to  be  the  origifial  notion  of  the 
word. 

Gardeners  may  have  three  roots,  aroonf  « 
hundred,  that  are  tare,  as  purpie  and  carMeon 
of  several  stripes,  -o*** 

%,  A  shred  ot  a  different  colour. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uimmings  of  tbcjr 
cloaths  was  a  long  stripe  sowed  upon  the  pr- 
ment,  called  latus  davus.  '^'^**T*t 

3.  A  weal  or  discoloration  made  by  a  lasa 
or  blow. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  ^jrflv, 

4.  A  blow ;  a  lash. 

A  body  cannot  be  wo  torn  with  strifes,  u  i 
mind  with  remembrance  of  wicked  acwns. 

HtfjVMH* 

To  those  that  arc  yet  Mrithin  the  reach  of  the 
stripes  and  reproofs  of  their  own  coosaence,  1 
would  address  that  they  would  not  seek  to  re- 
move themselves  from,  that  wholesome  diw- 
pUne.  Detay  off^n^ 

STRi'PED./ar^.  adj,  [from  stript,'\    Dis- 
tinguished by  lines  of  different  colour. 
Stri'plinc.  n,  j.  [of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.]   A  youth ;  one  in  the  state  ot 
adolescence. 

Thwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  bds,  more  like  to  run 
'1  he  country  base  than  to  commit  such  suugntcr, 
Made  good  the  passage.  Sbakspttrt, 

Now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet, such  as  in  his  free 
Youth  smil-d  celestial.  ^'^*^ 

Compositions  on  any  important  »"^J*2.^ 
not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  /'»'«^*^i 
like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  P^^ckl^ " 
untimely  frtiit.  ^.     ^    ^'r' 

As  when  young  striplings  whip  the  top  »"' 
sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  c*5{"V 
The  wooden  engine  whirls.  J^Ufis 

As  every  particular  member  of  the  Dooy 
nourished  with  a  several  qualiucd  ioice,socwJo- 
ren  and  str-plings,  old  men  ind  ^^flT^ 
must  have  divers  diets.  ^''^ 

Stri'pper.  n,  s.  [from  strip.']  Ont  th*^ 
strips. 
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TV  STRIVE.  V.  M.  prctcnt  I  streve^  an- 
ciently /  Jtrrved;  part.  pass,  jtrhven* 
[strrvatt  Dutch  ;  cjiriwrf  French.] 
I.  To  struggle ;  to  labour ;  to  make  an 
effort. 

The  immutability  of  God  xheystrivf  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner.  Hooter, 

Many  brave  young  minds  have,  through  heir- 
rag  the  praises  and  euk>cies  of  worthy  men,  been 
stirred  up  t  j  afiect  the  like  commendations,  and 
so  strive  to  the  like  deseru.  Sfmter. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for 
me.  Remans. 

So  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospeL  "Jiom, 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt. 
With  so  much  filsehood,  so  much  guOt? 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Czsar  first,  and  after  Jove?     Com^ley, 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  strive  to 
enter  in ;  because  many  will  fail,  who  only  seek 
to  enter.  Law, 

These  thoughts  he  strove  to  bury  in  expence, 
Ricb  meats,  rich  wines,  and  vain  magnificence. 

Harte, 

».  To  contest ;  to  contend  ;  to  struggle  in 
opposition  to  another :  with  agaitut  or 
^iih  before  the  person  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law ;         % 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Sbakspeare* 
Strive  fat  the  truth  unto  death.  Etclesiasticus, 
Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  ?  Job. 

Charge  them  that  they  strive  not  about  words, 
to  no  pro6t.  2  Timothy. 

Avoiu  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law. 

TitHS. 

This  u  warrantable  conflirt  for  the  trial  of  our 
fiith;  so  that  these  strivings  are  not  i  contend- 
ing with  superior  powers.  L* Estrange. 

I'bus  does  every  wicked  man  that  contemns 
God ;  who  can  save  or  destroy  him  who  strives 
with  bis  Maker?  Tillotson. 

If  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
For  two  pretenders  o*t  for  empire  strive^ 
The  vulgar  in  divided  faaionsjar, 
And  murm'ring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 

Dryden. 
3*  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  (jualitics. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Denbam. 

4.  To  vie ;  to  be  comparable  to ;  to  emu- 
late J  to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive,  Milton, 

St  R  I'v  E  R .  «.  J.  [from  strrve.l    One  who 

bbours ;  one  who  contends. 
Stro'k  A  L.  n,  J.    An  instalment  ifted  by 
glass-makers.  Bailey, 

Stroke  or  Strook.  The  old  preterit  of 
jtrikcf  now  commonly  struck. 

He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all 

nen  knew  who  strote  him.  Sidney. 

Stroke,  n.  s.  [from  strook^  the  preterit 

of  j/ri>t<r.] 
I.  A  blow  ^  a  knock ;  a  sudden  act  of  one 
body  upon  another. 

The  oars  were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 

made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes,  Sbakspeare, 

His  white^man'd  steeds,  that  bow'd  Ihineuth 
the  yoke, 
He  cbear'd  to  courage  wi|h  a  gentle  sir  oh; 
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Then  urg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  thf  fbe^ 
And  rising  shook  his  lance  in  aa  to  thiw. 

J^rjSoL 
a.  A  hostile  blow. 

As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cradcty 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Sbaktf, 
He  entered  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  dt 
Naples,  without  striking  a  stroke.  Baemu 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrot;^t  » 
pure. 
At  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Drytksi. 
1  had  long  a  design  uptvi  the  ears  of  Curl ;  but  ' 
the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  a( 
them»  though  my  penknife  was  ready.      SvtjfL 

3.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 
Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  faeav^ni 

plagues 
Have  bumbled  to  all  strokes.  Sbakspeart* 

At  thu  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law: 
His  flatterers  scamper,  aiui  his  friends  withdraw*. 

Hartem 

4.  The  sound  of  the  clock. 
Whatis'to'ckxk? 

—Upon  the  stroke  o(four.  •  Sbakshean. 

5.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 
Oh,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  fhinel 

Free  as  thy  stroke^  yet  fauldess  as  thy  line.  Peft. 

6.  A  touch ;  a  masterly  oreminent  effort. 
Another  in  my  phcc  would  take  it  for  a  not- 
able //rftf«vof  good  breeding,  to  compliment  the 
'®^^V  .,  .  Z' Estrange, 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry^  when  managed 
artfully,  most  delight  the  reader.  Dryden. 

As  he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  by  forcing  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
federates an  army  that  was  raised  against  them, 
he  will  give  one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it,  and 
help  to  ronclude  the  great  work.  Addisom, 

A  verdict  more  puts  me  in  possession  of  my 
estate;  1  question  not  but  you  will  gii^  ir  the 
finishing  stroke.  ArbvtbnoL 

Itiodore's  collection  was  the  great  and  bold 
4troke^  which  in  its  main  ports  lias  been  discovcr- 
en  to  be  an  impudent  forgery.  Baker. 

7.  An  effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  pro- 
.    duced. 

8.  Power;  efficacy. 
These  having  equal  authority  for  Instnictioii 

of  the  young  prince,  and  well  greeting,  bar© 
equal  stroke  in  divers  faculties.  Hayvtard. 

Perfectly  opacous  bodies  can  but  reflea  the 
incident  beams;  those  that  are  diaphanous  re* 
fract  them  too,  and  that  refraction  has  such  a 
stroke  in  the  production  of  colours  generated 
by  the  trajection  of  light  through  drops  of  wa- 
ter, that  exhibit  a  rainbow  through  divers  other 
transparent  bodies.  BoyU, 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when 
he  condenms  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the 
world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.      Dryden. 

The  subtile  euuvia  of  the  male  seed'have  the 
greatest  stroke  in  generation.  Jtay, 

To  Stroke,  v.  fl.  [r^pacan,  Sax.] 
I.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of 
kindness  or  endearment ;  to  sooth. 
Thus  childi^n  do  the  silly  bhds  they  find 
With  stroaking  hurt,  and  too  much  cramming 
*"*J-  Sidney, 

The  senior  weaned  his  younger  shall  teach,    ^ 
More  stroken  and  made  of  when  aught  it  doth 

aile. 
More  gentle  ye  make  it  for  yoke  or  the  paile. 

r«,  .  ....  Tusser, 

Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike. 
One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

Ben  Jonson. 
He  set  forth  a  proclamation,//r0aiiiif  the  peo- 
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pie  with  h\f  proiniKs,aiMi  humouring  them  with 
invccthret  againn  the  kiog  aod  govenmient. 

Bacom, 

He  dried  the  Ming  drope,and,  yet  more  kind. 

He  ttM*J  her  cheeks.  Ifrydea, 

Come,  let  tu  practise  death; 
SirJU  the  grim  lion  till  be  grow  fiimiliar.  Dry^ 

She  pludK'd  the  rising  ik>w*rs,  aod  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  aud  ^ndly  tUrmk'd  his  head. 

3*  To  rub  ffcntlf  in  one  direction. 

When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience 
stand. 
Waiting  the  *tnk'mgt  of  the  damsel's  hand.  Gay, 
To  Stroll,  v.  «.    To  wander;  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  rove ;  to  cad  idly. 
She  *s  mine,  and  thine,  and  /#ratfi«r  up  and 
down.  GraitviUe. 

Tour  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butUv  ttr*Wd 
^  abroad.  P9(e, 

These  mothers  strdi^  to  beg  sustenance  ibr 
^leir  helpless  infants.  Stoift, 

Stroller,  n,  /.  iUom  jtroi/,]    A  va- 
grant ;  a  wanderer ;  a  vacrabond. 
Two  brother-hermits,  sainu  by  trade, 
Disguis'd  in  tarter*d  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  ^ent; 
Where,  in  the  stnUtrt  cantwg  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain.   Swift, 
The  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor 
~   ttroUeri  they  often  observe  in  the  sueets.  Swfii 

Strond.  is.  4.  [for  strand.']    The  beach ; 
the  bank  of  the  water.   Obsolete. 

So  looks  the  //roiK/ whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation.      ShsJkj^eare. 

ITRONG.  adj.  [ftpanj,  Saxon.] 
!•  Vigorous;  forceful;  df  great  ability  of 
body. 

Tho'  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  Hmtg, 
That  nothing  may  sustain  hb  furious  force. 

He  cast  hun  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire.  Spenstr, 

The  i/rM^wingM  Mercury  should  fetch  thee 

And  set  thee  by  Jove*s  side.  Shahptare. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  iirmg  to  labour.  Ptal» 

The  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
5/r«fr^limb*d  and  stout.  DrjJert. 

Osses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  y  iekl; 
He,  with  Panheuius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd. 

Drjdim. 

%,  Fortified  ;  secure  from  attack. 

Within  Trov*s  striig  immures 
The  nvish'd  Helen  with  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

^bakipeare. 

An  army  of  English  engaged  between  an  army 

of  a  greater  number,  fresh  and  in  vigour,  on  the 

.    one  stde,  and  a  town  strong  in  fortihcation,  and 

siromg  in  men,  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

It  IS  no  matter  how  things  are ;  so  a  man  ob- 
serve but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations, 
and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth :  such  cas- 
tles in  the  air  will  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth  as 
the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  Locke, 

3.  Powerful ;  mighty. 

While  there  was  war  between  the  houses  of 
Saul  and  David,  Abner  made  himself  j/ronj^  for 
Saul.  *^  Samuel, 

The  merchant-adventurers  being  a  irr««^  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men  and  good 
«rder,  held  out  bravely.  Baeum, 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  brrag 
them  to  what  terms  they  please.  JtJelisoH, 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themsflves  strongs  are 
induced  to  f  roclaim  war  againn  that  which  ruins 
them;  and  the  itrT^,  by  conceiting  themselves 
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weak,  are  thereby  rendered  as  useless  as  if  diev 
reaOy  were  so.  '  Bm 

4.  Supplied  with  forces.  It  has  in  this 
sense  a  very  particular  construction.  Wc 
say,  aibotuand  strong;  as  we  say,  tvtoh 
tj  rears  otd^  or  tenjards  long,  , 

when  he  was  not  sn-and-twenty  strmig. 
Sick  in  the  world  s  regard,  wietched  and  low. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore 

SUhfwt. 

He  was,  at  his  rising  fi'om  Exeter,  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  strong.       ^  Basm, 

In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  m  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  itrmg, 

5.  Violent ;  forcible ;  impetuous. 

A  river  of  so  strong  a  current,  that  it  suffereih 
not  the  sea  to  flow  up  its  channel.  Heylta. 

But  her  own  king  she  likens  to  his  Thames, 
Serene  yet  strongs  majcstick  yet  sedate, 
Swilt  without  violence,  without  terror  great. 

Frisr. 

6.  Hale;  healthy.  I 

Better  is  the  poor^  being  sound  and  i/r«f  in 

constitution,  than  u  rich  man  affliaed  in  his  bod;. 

Eedesiastlats. 

7.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was.  B«it». 
t.  Ardent ;  eager ;  positive  ;  zealous. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  th^t  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  shuffle  her  away.         Skakspten. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business 
for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  chuse  indifferent 
persons,  tlian  to  make  an  indUTerency  by  piAun( 
in  tl.ose  that  are  strong  on  both  sldeL      Bacm* 

The  knight  is  a  much  stronger  tory  m  the 
country  than  in  town,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
keeping  up  his  interest.  ^  Aiiii»- 

9.  Full;  having  any  qu^ility  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  affecting  the  sight  forciwy. 

By  mixing  such  powders,  we  are  not  to  expect 
a  strong  and  full  white,  such  as  u  that  of  paper; 
but  some  dusky  obscure  one,  such  as  nught  arise 
from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  er  from 
white  and  black,  that  is,  ^grey,  or  dun,  or  nu- 
sct  brown.  Newts*' 

Thus  shall  there  be  made  two  bows  of  co- 
lours ;  an  interior  and  stronger  by  one  reflexion 
in  the  drops,  and  an  exterior  and  Winter  br  tiro; 
for  the  Heat  becomes  fainter  by  every  reneiion. 
'  Mw«w. 

xo.  Potent;  intoxicating. 

Get  stronjr  beer  to  rub  your  horses  beek. 

11.  Having  a  deep  tincture;  affecting t^c 
tasfe  forciblY. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  vtrittr^ 
of  the  old  leaven  of  innovations.     King  bharh' 

12.  Attcctinff  the  smell  powerfully. 
'l*he  prmce  of  Cambay's  daily  food 

Is  asps,  and  basilisk,  and  toad; 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strof^  a  breath. 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death.     HoUj' 

Add  with  Cecropian  thyme  stronj^tctv^^ 
centaury.  IhjJ*'' 

The  heat  ot  a  human  body,  as  it  grows  more 
inteuse,  makes  the  urine  smell  more  strong. 

13.  Hard  of  digestion;  not  easily  nuiH- 
mental. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  th«t  are  d 
full  age.  Hehrw^ 

14.  Furnished  vnth  abilities  for  any  thing. 
I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  critkisni. 
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I5.  Valid  J  confirmed. 

In  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom  grown 
itr9fig  was  kept  as  a  law.  JVudam, 

26.  VioJtnt;  vehement;  forcible. 

In  the  days  of  bis  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears.  Hehreivs, 

The  scriptures  make  deep  and  strong  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  men :  and  whosoever  de- 
nies this,  as  he  is  in  point  of  religion  atheistical, 
10  in  understanding  brutish.  J,  Corbet. 

i;.  Cogent;  conclusive. 

Messengers  ' 

Of  stnutg  prevatlment  in  unharden'd  youth* 
»__j  Sbakspeare. 

Produce  your  cause;  bring  forth  your  sironv 

W  hat  jtrong  cries  must  they  he  that  shall  drown 
90  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties !      Decay  of  Piety. 

The  strongest  and  most  important  texts  are 
thfsc  which  have  been  controverted;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  because  they  are  the  strongest, 

Watertand, 

18.  Able;  fikilfn);  of  jrreat  force  of  mind. 
There  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself. 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench 
Or  but  aUay  j^e  fire  of  passion.         Sbahpsare, 
19   Firm;  compact;  not  soon  broken. 
Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond*rous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid 
bone.  Pope, 

ao.  Forcibly  written ;   comprising  much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song. 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.  Smith. 
Strongfi'sted.  tuij.  [stroHg  SLnd  J!ji.] 
Stronghancled. 

John,  who  was  pretty  strongfsted^  gave  Iiim 
such  a  squeea«  as  made  his  eyes  water.  Arbuth, 
Stro'nghand.  n.  j.  [strong  aitkd  band.'\ 
Force;  violence. 

When  their  captain  dieth,  if  the  $enk>ry  shouU 

descend  to  his  child,  and  an  infant,  another  would 

thru^  htm  out  hy  strongbattJ,  being  then  unable 

to  defend  his  rigot.  Spenser. 

They  wanting  land  wherewith  to  sustain  their 

people,  and  the  Tuscans  having  more  than  enough, 

It  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed 

hy  St  rtngbas^.  RaUigb, 

STRo'NtLY.  aiiv.  [from  strong.'] 

I.  With  strength  ;  powerfully,  forcibly. 

The  cdewort  is  an  enemy  to  any  plant,  oe- 

cause  it  dra^eth  strongly  the  fiittest  juice  of  tht 

eanh.  Btuo*. 

^         The  dftzziine  light  / 

Had  flash*d  too  strongly  on  nis  aking  tight. 
^  Addison^ 

Water  impregnated  with  salt  attenuates 
«'''7r6'-  Arbutbnot. 

When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to  any 
wbject,  all  that  is  said  concenung  it  makes  a 
deeper  impression.  Watts, 

«•  With  strength;  with  firmntfss;  in  such 
«  nuDHftr  as  to  last ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  easiljr  to  be  forced. 
«reat  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortWet  Sbaksp. 
Let  the  fbuodations  be  strongly  laid.      Ekta, 
3-  Vehemently  ;  forcibly  ;  cageriy. 

AH  these  accuse  him  strongly.       Sbakspeare, 

Tfie  ruinous  consequences  of  Wood's  patent 

"▼e  bce«*#rw^  represented  by  both  houses. 

,  S-wift. 

waoNGWA'TER.  ft.  s.  [jtrong  and  ^wa- 

ter,'\    Distilled  spirits. 

MeuWeceive  in  readily  strongxttaters;  and 
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stones:  and  some  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will 
not  touch  upon  silver.  Baeon, 

St  R  o o  K .    The  preterit  of  jirih,  used  in 
poetry  for  Jtruch 

•itr^u'^^^^."  ^^"^P^st  from  the  desart  flew 
Wirh  horrid  wiugs,  and  thunder 'd  as  it  blew: 
i  hen,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together //reoi. 
-,,  Sandys, 

^,„  That  conqu  ring  look. 

When  next  beheld.  Hke  lightning  strooi 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow.       Waller. 
«r     .'Ji*^^  ?  P^''^"'  ^"g^^'*  ere  hestrooJk, 
Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 

Strophe,  n.  j,  Istrophe.Tr.  ^-pofh.^    A 

stanza. 
Str  o  V  E.     The  preterit  of  strive. 

Havmg  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  htf 
strove  to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness. 
-r    CI  Siikuy. 

'vStrout.  v.  n.  [strussen^  German.J 
To  swell  with  an  appearance  of  grcat- 
"<^88 ;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to 
strut:  This  is  commonly  written  strtu, 
which  seems  more  proper. 
To  Strout.  v.  a.  To  swell  out;  to  puff 
out ;  to  enlarge  by  affectation. 

I  will  nuke  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an 
historical  truth  nowise //r«a^«/,  nor  made  great- 
er by  language.  iaeosu 
To  S.trow.  v.  n.  [See  To  Strew.] 
I.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 
Angel  forms  by  entranc'd, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strovt  the  brooks 
In  Volambrosa.                                      Milton^ 
a.  To  spread  by  scattering;  to  bcsprinklcl 
AU  the  ground 
With  shiver*d  armour  stro^um,                Mlftmi* 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  straw  with  leaves 
the  plain ; 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnu  did  ordain.  DrjsU 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  stroWf 
With  massy  stones  make  bridges  tf  it  flow.  DrydL 

3.  To  spread. 
There  have  been  three  years  dearth  of  com, 

and  every  place  strm;ed  with  beggars.       Sw^ 

4.  To  scatter :  to  throw  at  random. 
Synah,  can  I  tell  thee  more  f 

And  of  our  ladies  bowre; 
But  little  need  to  strow  my  Store, 
SuflSce  this  hill  of  our.  Spemtrt 

The  tree  in  storms 
The  g?ad  earth  about  her  ttrows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.  Walkr* 

PossessKMi  kept  the  beaten  road. 
And  gathered  all  hislwother  strovt'd.        Swfi. 
To  Strowl.  v.  n.  To  range ;  to  wander. 
[See  Stroll. J 
'T  is  she  who  nightly  strovflt  with  saunt'rUyr 
pace.  Qt^ 

To  Stroy.  v.  a.  ifoTdettroy.] 

Dig  garden,  strey  mallow,  now  may  you  at 

Struck.  The  old  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  j/rii(r. 

This  message  bear:  the  Trojans  and  their  chiif 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief; 
Struck  with  so  |reat  a  name,  and  all  on  fir«. 
The  youth  rephes,  whatever  you  require.  A7JI 

In  a  regular  plantation;  I  can  place  myself  in 
Its  several  centers,  so  as  to  view  all  the  walks 
strmeb  from  them.  8pectat9r4 

High  on  his  car  Sesostris  strvek  my  view, 
Whom  sceptcr'd  shves  m  {oMenharntss  drew. 

l^lzedby^OOgie 
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Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  gUtt'ring  thoughts  stridci  out  at  ev'ry  line» 

,     P»pr, 
St  R  u'c  K  E N .    The  old  participle  passive 
of  strike. 

Down  fell  the  duke, h*is  joints  dissolv'd  asunder, 
Blind  with  the  light,  and  strueien  dead  with  won- 
der, rairfax. 
All  liquors  stnichn  make  round  circles,  and 
dish.  BacM* 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  nt  as  sirucken  mute. 

MilUn, 
8tru'cture.  «.  J.  [itructuref  Fr.  jtruc- 

tura,  from  structui,  Lat] 
I.  Act  of  building  ;  practice  of  building. 
His  son  builds  on,  and  never  ii  content, 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.  Drjd, 
a.  Mmner  of  building;  form;  make. 

Several  have  eonc  about  to  inform  them;  but, 
for  want  of  insight  into  the  strutture  and  consti- 
tution of  the  terraqueous  globe,  have  not  given 
satisfiaction.  Woodward, 

J.  Edifice;  building. 

Ecbatana  her  jtructurtviiH  there  shews, 
And  Hecatompyios  her  hundred  gates.   Milton, 
High  oh  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay.  Po^e. 
There  stands  a  sfrycturt  of  majestick  frame. 

S  r  RU  D E  or  Strode,  n.  j,  A  stock  of  bretd- , 
*  ing  mares.  Bai/ty, 

To  Stru'ggle.  v.  n,  [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.] 
I.  To  latxjur;  to  act  jvith  effort, 
a.  To  strive ;  to  contend  ;  to  contest. 
No  man  it  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  but 
he  might  have  forborne  it ;  not  without  some 
trouble  from  the  stntgg/ings  of  the  cootrary  ha- 
bit, but  still  the  thing  was  possible.  South, 
In  the  time  of  Hcniy  vjii.  differences  of  re- 
ligion tote  the  nation  into  two  mighty  factions; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Papist  and  Protestant, 
strujrgled'm  her  bowels  with  many  various  events. 

TempU, 
I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  fricehtful  deep. 
Then  pants  and  struggles  with  tile  whirliu'^  waves, 
And  catches  every  lender  reed  to  save  him. 

Smith, 
3.  To  labour  in  difficulties ;  to  be  in  ago- 
nies or  distress. 

Strong \ irtue,  like  strong  nature, i/rif^/«  still. 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  oft"  the  ill.    i)ryd, 

'T  is  wisdom  to  beware, 

And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the 

snare.  Dryden, 

Tf  men  struggU  through  as  many  troubles  10 

be  miserable  as  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  be 

persuaded  to  be  good.  Spectator, 

Sruu'GGLE.  «.  /.  ['^rom  the  verb.] 

In  Lalx>ur;  effort.  « 

z.  Contest;  contention. 

\\  hen,  in  the  division  of  parties,  men  only 
strove  for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour, 
an  lionest  man  might  look  upon  the  struggle 
with  indifference.  Addison, 

It  began  and  ended  without  any  of  those  un- 
natural struggles  for  the  chair,  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  this  great  dty.     Atterhury, 

V  -A,'^ony;  tumultuous  distress. 

STKirMA,  n,  5,   [Latin.]     A  glandular 
swelling ;  the  kingsevil. 

A  gentlewoman  had  a  struma  about  the  instep, 
very  Turd  and  deep  about  the  tendons.  IVisemam, 

S  T  R  u'm  o  u  s  .  adj.  [from  struma^] .    Hav. 
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iRg  BwcUinjgis  in  the  glands;  tainted  with 
the  kingsevil. 

How  to  treat  them  when  strmmoMs,  sdrrhoos, 
or  canceroos.  Wiseman 

A  glandulous  consumption,  such  as  does  not 
affect  the  lungs  with  a  rupture  of  its  vessels, 
and  couching  up  fdood,  is  produced  by  strrmous 
or  scropnulous  humours.  Blaekmore, 

Stru'mpet.  j».  j.  [of  doubtful  original. 
Stropo  vieux  mot  palliardlse,  Treyoux, 
Stuprttm^  Lat.J  A  whore;  a  prostitute. 

|tow  like  a  younker  or  a  pra>digai 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  dotn  she  return, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar 'd  by  the  strumfet  wind! 

Si>akspea$e. 
Ne'er  couM  the  strumpety 
With  all  her  double  vicour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  ray  temper;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite.  Shaksfeare, 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  ray  lord 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet^  I  am  none.  Shahpeare. 
Common  £ime  is  as  false  and  impudent  as  a 
common  strumpet.  L* Estrasige, 

Honour  had  his  due  ; 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  ty'd ; 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet^  but  a  bride.      Drjden. 
ToStru'mplt.  V.  a.  To  make  a  whore; 
to  debauch. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  &lse, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  strumpeted  by  the  contagion.    Shahpeare. 
Strvng.    The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of 
jtrinjr,      ^ 
The  strung  bow  points  out  the  Cjnthian  queen. 

Gay. 
To  Strut,  v.  n,  \^strusjefty  German.] 
I.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  swell 
with  statelincss. 

Adore  our  errours,  Jaugh  at  *s  while  we  ttrwt 

To  our  confusirm.  ^hakjpeare. 

Does  he  not  hoW  up  his  head,  and  strut  in  ha 

•it  ?  Shaktpeart, 

Thoueh  thou  strut  and  paint. 

Yet  art  thou  both  shrunk  up  and  old.  B,  Joasw. 

'llie  false  syren 
Struts  on  the  waves,  and  shews  the  brute  bclo». 

Drtden, 
We  will  be  mith  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  ittutt  before  hisfeaiher*d 
flock.  Dryie»' 

a.  To  swell;  to  protuheratc. 

The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  ^U  homewiri 
s]>eed.  Dryde». 

The  Dow*r  appeas'd,  with  winds  $uffic*d  thcsail. 
The  bcJIying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale. 

JjrjmK* 
As  thy  strutt'ffg  bags  with  money  rise. 
The  love  of  gain  is  of  an  equal  sixe. .      Hrjden. 
Strut,  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  An  afftcU- 
tion  of  stateliness  in  the  walk-. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances 

and  an  ungainly  strut  m  their  walk,  bare  |o( 

preferment.  Svrifi. 

STUB.  n,s,  [ftcb,  Sax.  stuhhe^  Daoisb; 

stoby  Dutch  ;  jtipesy  Latin.] 
I.  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 
is  cut  off. 

Dametas  guided  the  horses  so  ill,  that  the 
wheel  coming  over  a  great  stub  of  a  tree,  o»ei- 
turned  the  coach.  Sidttj' 

All  about  old  stocks  and  stuis  of  trees, 
Whcrton  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  baog  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees. .  SfW' 
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To  bpy  at  the  ttub  is  the  best  for  the  buyer, 
More  timely  provision,  the  cheaper  is  tire. 

Tusser. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the 

Hnk  nath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another 

kind.  Baten, 

We  here 
ijve  on  tough  roots  and  //uA/,  to  thirst  inur'd. 
Men  to  tnuch  misery  and  hardships  born.  Jifilt, 

Prickly  sh/h  instead  of  trees  are  found, 
Or  woods  with  knots  a  ad  knares  dcform'd  and 

old: 
HeaAess  the  moct,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dry  J, 
a.  A  log  ;  a  block. 

You  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  otnr  dullest 
and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  jtjln^  from  the 
infinite  desire  of  ^uch  a  i)appy  nurture,  than  we 
have  now  to  haut  our  choicest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sowthistles  and  brambles.      Milton, 

To  Stub.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
force  up ;  to  extirpate. 

His  two  tusks  serve  for  fighting  and  feeding ; 
bv  the  help  whereof  he  ttuh  up  edible  roots  out 
of  the  ground,  or  tears  off  the  bark  of  trees. 

Crfw. 
The  other  tree  was  griev'd. 
Grew  scrubby,  diied  a-top,  wa«  stunted; 
So  the  next  parson  stmhb  d  and  burnt  it.    Stvifi, 

Stu'bbed.  adj,  \  from  stubJ]  Truncated ; 
short  and  thick. 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels; 
Against  a  stubbtd  tree  he  reels. 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels.  Drayttn* 

To  spight  tike  cov  nymphs, 
Hang  upon  our  stuhiea  horns 
Garlandfs,  ribbons,  and  fine  poesies.  Ben  Jonsom, 

Stu'b  BED  NESS.  If.  /.  [from  stabbed.'] 
The  state  of  being  short,  thick,  and 
truncated. 
Stu'bblk.  ».  J.  [estoubltf  Fr.  sMpeU 
Dutch  ;  stipula^  Latin.]  The  stalks  of 
com  left  in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

This  su^geste4 
At  some  time,  when  his  sonring  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  will  he  the  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  ttuhble,  and  their  blaxe 
Shall  darken  liim  tor  ever.  Sbahpeare, 

You,  by  thus  much  seene, 
Know  by  the  stubble  whit  the  torn  hath  bene. 

Chapman. 

If  a  small  red  flower  in  the  sUtlbh  fields,  called 

the  wincopipe,  open  in  the  morning,  be  sure  of  a 

i'Ax  day.  MiTCon, 

His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more 

than  the  stubbie  of  his  own  harvest.  Dryden. 

Thrice-happy  Duck*  employ 'd  in  threshing 

thibble^ 

Thy  toil  is  less^n'd,  and  thy  ph>fits  double. 

S-uift. 
After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the 
wheat  stubble.  Mortimer. 

STUBBORN,  adj.  [This  word,  of  which 
no  obvious  etymology  appears,  is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  stout-born ;  re- 
ferred by  Juniw  to  r*^f*<  5  and  deduced 
better  by  Lje^  from  sttiby  perhaps  from 
stubborn.'] 
1.  Obstinate ;  inflexiMe  ;  contumaciou|. 
Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 
Coals  6f  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin*d. 

Spenser, 

Then  stood  he  necre  the  doore,  and  proud  to 

draw 

The  ttubbornt  bow,thrice  tticd,  and  thrice  gav« 

law.  Cbapman, 
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The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t*  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  't.  Sbahpean, 

He  believed  he  had  so  humbled  the  garrison, 
that  they  would  be  no  longer  so  stuboarn. 

Clarendon, 
I  '11  not  flatter  this  tempestuous  king. 
But  work  his  stubborn  soul  a  nobler  way.  Dryd, 
1.  Persisting: ;  perserering  ;  steady. 

All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles 
themselves,  with  stubborn  attention,  and  more 
th  m  common  application.  Locker 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable;  inflexible;  not  easily- 
admitting  impression. 

Love  softens  me,  and  blows  up  fires  which  pass 

Through  my  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn 

mass.  DrydeMm 

Take  a  plant  oi  stubborn  oak. 

And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  Dryi, 

4.  Hard>^ ;  firm. 

Patience  under  torturing  pain. 
Where  stubborn  stoicks  would  complain.   Stvtftm 

5.  Harsh:  rough;  rugged. 

He  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and 
stubborn,  but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force* 

Burnet, 

6.  In  all  its  uses  it  commonly  implies 
somethfng  of  a  bad  quality,  though 
LocAe  has  catachrcstically  used  it  in  a 
sense  of  praise. 

S T  u 'b  B o R  N  L  y . adv.  [from  stubborn.']  Ob- 
stinately;  contumaciously;  inflexibly. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  bw.  Sbabsfeare. 
He  wilfullv  neglects  his  book,  and  etuAomly 
refuses  any  tjiing  nc  can  do.  Locbe, 

So  close  they  din^,  so  stubbornly  retire, 
Their  love 's  more  violent  than  the  chymist's  fire. 

Gartb, 

Stu'bbornness.  n,  s.  [from  stubborn'^ 
Obstinacy ;  vitious  stoutness  ;  contu» 
macy;  inflexibility.  Dryden  has  used 
it  in  commendation. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.      Shakspemrt. 

He  chose  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  be- 
tween ^}S stubbornness  and  filthy  flattcnr. 

Hayv)ard^ 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  mi^ht.    .Dryd, 

Stubbcrnnessy  and  an  obstinate  disobedience^ 
must  be  mastered  with  blows.  Lochm 

It  failed,  partly  by  the  accidents  of  a  storm,  and 

partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  treachery  of  that 

colony  for  whose  reUef  it  was  designed.    Stuijt, 

Stl'bby.  adj.  [from  stub.']     Short  apd 

thick  ;  short  and  strong. 

The  base  is  surrounded  wiSi  a  garland  of  black 
and  stubby  bristles.  Grew, 

Sti'bnail. n.  5.  [j/tt3and  nail.']    A  nail 

broken  ofFj  a  short  thick  nail 
STUCCO,  n.  s.  [Ital.  stuc,  Fr.]    A  kind  of 

fine  plaster  fo*-  wpll:^ 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 

Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucto  floors.  Popu 

Sxvr  K .  The  pret.  and  nar»   piss.  o(jticK 
What  more  infamous  Wands  have    records 
stuci  upon  any,  than  those  who  used  the  best 
parts  for  the  worst  ends  ?  Decay  of  Piety, 

The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obe- 
dience, 
A^^en  they  look  up  and  .<ee  their  fellow-traitors 
Stu4;i  on  a  fork,  and  black'&ing  in  the  sua. 

AddisBM, 
A  aS 
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^^en  tke  polypus,  from  forth  his  cw 
Torn  whh  fQll  force,  reltictant  beats  the  wave, 
His  ragged  claws  are  stutA  with  stones  and  sands. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hun^  round  with 
strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of 
kings.  P^e. 

Stuck.  ».  j.  A  thrust. 

I  had  a  pass  with  rapier,  scabbard  and  aU;  and 
he  gives  me  the  Huck  m  with  such  a  mortal  mo- 
tion, that  it  i»  inevitable.  Sbahfetre, 
Stu'ckle.  »./.  S^stook^  Scottish.]  A  num- 
ber of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field 
to  dry.                                     Airwuortb* 
Stud.  IT.  j.  [pcubu,  Saxon.] 
I*  A  post ;  a  stake.    In  some  such  mean- 
tnjr  perhaps  it  ts  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

A  barn  in  the  country,  that  hath  one  single 
tiud^  or  one  height  of  stud*  to  the  roof,  is  two 
filings  a  foot.  Mortimer, 

%,  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  for  or- 
nament ;  any  ornamental  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles  were  to  add, 
For  which  he  now  was  making  t:uds,    Ciapman, 

A'belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  ambjr  itudt,         RaUigb. 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cup$,cmbo$s*d  withgems 

And  stud*  cf  pearl.  Milton, 

Upon  a  plane  are  several  small  oblong  ttud*^ 

placed  regularly  in  a  quincunx  order.  JVo^hpard. 

A  desk  he  had  of  curious  work, 
With  glitt'ring  rtudt  about.  StviJ^. 

3.  [rt:obe,  Saxon;  jtod^  IslandJck,  is  a 
stallion.]  A  collection  of  breeding  horses 
and  mares. 

In  the  jfudt  of  Irebiid,  where  care  b  uken, 

we  see  horses  bred  of  excellent  sliape,  vigour^ 

and  siie.  Te/f^tf, 

TcStud,  v.  a.   [from   the  noun.]     To 

adorn  with  studs  or  sliining  knobs. 

Thy  horses  shill  be  tr:jpp  rf, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Sbiakfbearr. 
A  silver  studded  ax,  alike  bestow'd.       Dry  den, 

Stu'prnt.  n.s.  [//Wr'/7.r,  Lat.]  A  man 
given  to  books;  a  scholar;  a  bookish 
man. 

Keej^  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book.  Sbaksf^tare, 

This  grave  ndvicc  some  s:  her  student  bears, 
Aud  loudly  rin.p  it  in  his  K-llo.vscJrs.  Dryden. 

A  student  shaU  do  more  in  oae  hcjt,  ulien  all 
tMngs  concur  to  Invite  him  to  ^jiy  sptjcijl  study, 
than  in  four  st  a  dull  seaion,  H^alts. 

I  s  i^lirly  touch  the  s;.  bjcct,  and  recommend  it 
to  some  student  of  tike  profession.         Arhutbnot, 

Sru'niED.  adj.  [from  study.'] 
I.  Learned;  verged  in  any  study;  quali- 
fied by  study. 

He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  awijy  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
A5  *t  'vere  a  careless  trifl*.'.  Sbaks^eare* 

I  am  well  studieiiox  a  liberal  thanks 

Wnich  1  do  owe  you.  Skakspeare, 

It  '."ill  be  lit  that  some  msn,  reasonably  studied 

in  the  law,  go  as  chancellor.  Bacoti, 

Having  any  particular  inclination.  Out 

of  use. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 

-mynber  %o  vvc^k  a  composition.    Sbakspeare. 
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Siu'dier.  j». /.  [frora//tt/f.]   ODCwba 
studies. 

Lipshis  was  a  great  studUr  of  the  stoical  ptulo- 
tophy :  upon  his  death-bed  his  friend  told  him, 
that  ne  nteded  not  use  arguments  to  persoadt 
him  to  patience;  the  philosophy  which  he  had 
studied  would  furnish  him:  he  answers  him, 
Lord  Jesus, give  me  chrisdan  patience.  Tdlntsii. 
lliere  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a 
rational  creature  and  itudier  of  that  law,  as  the 
positive  lawf  of  commonwealths^  L^cke, 

St  u'd  I  o  u s.  adj.  \jtttdieuXf  Fr.  jtudiostUf 

Latin.] 
I.  Given  to  books  and  contemplation; 
given  to  learning. 

A  proper  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts  be 
that  shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to  the 
studious  aiM  contemplative  part  of  mankind. 

Loch, 
%,  Diligent ;  busy. 

Studious  to  find  new  friends  and  new  allies. 

.  Tsckd. 

3.  Attentive  to  ;  careful :  with  of. 

Divines  must  become  studhtu  of^lous  and  ve* 
nerable  ant^uity.  Ifliu. 

The  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studies  •fih^  trade. 

DryJea, 
There  »re  who,  fondly  studious  ^increase, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  iU-n«rtur'd  land 
Induce.  '  PW^ 

4.  Contemplative;  suitable  to  meditatioa. ' 

Lf  t  my  due  feet  never  /ail 
To  \\  alk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.       Mdtm, 
Him  f.>r  the  studious  shade 
Kind  njtUte  form'd.  7bomm' 

S T  f ' D I  o  t'  s  L  Y .  ad'v.  [from  jtudious,'] 

1.  Contemplalivcly ;  with  close  applicatioi 
10  literature. 

a.  Diligently  ;  carefully  ;  attentively. 
On  a  »!i(>rt  pruning-hook  hh  head  reckorit 
And  st,J:f'Usly  ^>*-y'\  s  his  geuVons  vines.  DryS' 
AU  (if-ttTcm  s'.'idiausly  cherished  the  metnwy 
of  their  honourable  extraction.  Atterbtry. 

S  rb'i  lot'SN  1-  bs.  n,  s.  [from  jtudiotu.]  Ad- 
diction to  study. 
STU'DY.  ».  5,  [ntudff^r.  jtudium,!^] 
r.    Application   of   mind    to    books  anj 
leaniing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  hb  abode  mthf 
university,  Hammond  generally  spent  thirteea 
hours  of  the  day  in  study.  fdl 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind ;  conTcrsa- 
tJon,  ^racc.  ^^^i 

,    J''n^aj[o  the  mind  in  stjdy  by  a  consideration 01 
the  duinc  pleasures  of  truth  aud  knowledge. 

2.  PtTplf  \ity  ;  deep  cogitation. 
Th'  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination.  Sbaksptart. 

The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  s 
itudj^  iaid,  that  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour. 

3.  Attention  ;  meditation ;  contrivance. 

What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  All  \oaxstuiiu 
Make  nie  a  curse  like  this.    •  Sbaispeare. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained,  nor  ft 
to  be  attained.  Hfiydej. 

Just  men  tl\ey  seem*d,  and  all  their  tt»fy  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works. 

4.  Any  particular  kind  of  learning. 

Studies  serve  for  delight  in  prirateness  and  rf- 
tiring,  for  ornament  in  discourse,  and  for  abJtrf 
in  the  judgmeat  anddi&posLtiimc^^ 
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5.  Subject  of  attention. 

The  holy  scriptures,  especially  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  her  daily  study.  Lava, 
i.  Apartment  appropriated  to  literary  em- 
ployment. 
Get  me  a  taper  in  tny  study^  Ludus.    Shai$p, 
Knock  at  the  ttudy^  where  they  say  he  ke<i)S, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots.                 Sbuksfeare. 
Let  all  studies  and  Ubratitsbe  towards  the  east. 

Wottun. 

Some  servants  d  the  king  visited  the  lodging 

of  the  accused  members,  and  sealed  up  their 

jtuJlcs  and  trunks.  Ciarenden, 

Both  adorn'd  their  age ; 
One  for  the  study ^  t'  othet  for  the  stage.  Drydem, 
To  Sru'DY.  v.  n.  Lj/w^^o,  Latiu  ;  estudurf 

French.] 
I.  To  think  with  very  close  application ; 
to  muse. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a 
6ble.  Suifi. 

%.  To  endeavour  dilieently. 

Stady  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your  own  business. 
1  7kessal4Htiuiis, 

TiSru'DY.  V.  a. 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
Ib  woman,  than  to  study  household  good.    Mitt. 
If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it 
ought  to  be  that  of  his  own  country.         Locke. 
1.  To  consider  attentively. 

He  hath  studUd  her  well,  and  translated  her 
out  of  honesty  into  English.  Slahpeare. 

Study  thyself:  what  rank,  or  what  degree, 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee.    Dryd, 
You  have  //m^^/ every  spot  of  ground  in  Flan- 
ders, wliich  has  been  tne  scene  of  battles  and 
sieges.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  learn  by  application. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  ttud^  a  speech  of  some 
doxen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down.      Sbaksf. 

STUI'F.  H.  J.  [stoffe^  Dut.  eUoffe^  Fr.] 
I.  Any  matter  or  body. 

Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff  to 
carve :  though  hb  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work 
will  lack  that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter 
matter  it  might  have  hud.  Hotiker. 

The  workman  on  his  stuff  \m  skill  doth  shew, 
And  yet  the  stuff  pvei  not  the  man  his  skill. 

Davies. 
Of  bride,  and  of  that  stuffs  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tow'r.  MsUoa. 

Pierce  an  hole  near  the  inner  edge,  because 
the  uiangle  hath  there  most  substance  oi  stuff, 

Moseom, 
t.  Materials  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
made. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  io  fine  and  smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art.    Sbaks. 

Canar  hath  wept ; 
Ambittoa  shoukl  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Slmks. 

Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuffier  these  two  to  make  paradoxes.  Sbmks, 

Thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  m  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rof  ue  hereditary.  Sbaksfeart. 

Deoading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ilT, 
And  shews  the  stuffs  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

JtOSCOMPSOH. 

3,  Furniture ;  goods. 

Fare  away  to  get  our  stuff  zhoaxd.  Sbaksbeart, 
He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 

stuff,  Hayward* 

Groanioc  waggons  loaded  hig^ 

With  stuff.  C9'wley, 

4.  That  which  fills  any  thing. 
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With  some  sweet  oblivious  sntidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bos-jm  of  that  perilous  stiff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Sbah/uare. 

5.  Essence;  elemental  part. 

Thoueh  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o*  th*  conscience 
To  do  no  coatriv*d  munher.  Sbakspeare, 

6.  Any  mixture  or  medicine. 

I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stHff,  which  being  ta'en  would  seizt 
The  present  pov.er  of  VSc.  Sbahpeart, 

7.  Cloth  or  ttxtureof  any  kind. 

8.  Textures  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  doaths 
and  stuffs  ^  our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and 
flax  growing  here  into  linen  dotli  and  cordage. 

Bac9n, 

9.  Matter  or  thing.    In  contempt. 

O  proper  stuff! 
Th»  is  the  very  paintmg  of  your  fear.     Sbakt/>. 
»  Such  stiff  ss  madmen 

Tongue  and  bruin  not.  Sbakspeare. 

At  thi>  fusty  stuff 
The  larpe  Achilles,  on  hU  prest  bed  lolline. 
From  hu  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  bud  applause. 

Sbakspeare, 

Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  near; 

T  is  fulsome  stuff" to  feed  thy  itching  ear.  Dryd. 

Anger  would  mdite 

Such  woful  stuffs  1  or  Shad  well  write.  Dry  den. 

To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 

To  hear  such  mortilying  stuff,  Svo'ifl, 

The  free  thines  that  among  rakes  pass  for  wit 

and  spirit,  must  be  shocking  stuff  to  the  ears  of 

persons  of  delicacy.  Clarissa, 

ID.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  sense  but 

in  contempt  or  dislike. 
To  Stutf.  n).  a,  [fi*om  the  noun.] 
I.  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing. 
WTien  we  've  staff d 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  Mood, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Sbi^speure. 
Each  thing  beheld  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration:  shelves  wiin  cheeses  heapt;. 
Sheds  stuft  with  lambs  and  goats,  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman. 
Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems^ 
To  //*^this  maw,  this  vait  unhide-bound  corps. 

Miltun. 

What  have  we  more  to  do  than  to  stuff  omx 

guts  with  these  figs  ?  L* Estrange. 

This  crook  drew  hasel-boughs  adown. 
And  stuff  d  her  apron  wide  with  outs  so  brown. 

Gay. 
%,  To  fin  to  uneasiness. 

With  some  oblivious  anddote 
Cleanse4he  stuff  d  bosom  di  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Sbakspeare. 

3.  To  thrust  into  any  thing. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
staffing  them  close  together,  but  without  bruis- 
ing, and  they  reuin  smell  and  colour  fresh  a 
year.  Bacon, 

4.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thine. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

bbakspean. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  bad. 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  xhc  dark  abode.    Dryden. 

Officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions,  stuff d  with  straw,  the  seat  to 
raise.  Dryden,, 

Abed, 
The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o*er- 
Spltad.  Dryde.i. 
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5.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

I  will  be  the  man  that  shall  make  you  great. 
•—I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  mc 
your  doublet,  and  stufmt  out  with  straw. 

Sbokspeare* 
The  gods  for  sin 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  \hj  skin. 

DrydtH. 

6.  To  fill  with  something  improper  or  su- 
perfluous. 

It  is  not  usual  among  the  best  patterns  to  stuff' 
the  report  ofpanicular  lives  N^tth  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  Woiton, 

Those  accusations  are  sty ffirJ  with  odious  gc- 
aerais,  that  the  prools  seldom  make  good. 

Clar^mfctt. 

For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  //«^this  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.    Pope, 

7.  To  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  re- 
spnration. 

These  gloves  the  count  sent  me;  they  are  in 
excellent  perfume.  1  am  stufft^  cousin,  I  can- 
not smell.  Sbakspearc, 

8.  To  fill  meat  with  something  of  iii^h 
relish. 

She  went  for  parsly  to  stuffs,  rabbet.    Sbahp. 
He  aim'd  at  ail,  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veaL  Kinv, 

9.  To  form  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an 
iniquitous  sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be 
stuffed  into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tri- 
bunal StV'/t. 

7o  Stuff.  i>.».    To  feed  gluttonously. 
Wedg'd  ill  a  spacious  elbow-cbair» 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share^ 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Tau^t  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.    Svtfl, 
Stu'ffing,  n.  J.  [from  Jtuff.} 
J.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled. 

Rome  was  a  farrago  out  of  the  neighbouring 
nations;  and  Greece,  though  one  monarchy  un- 
der Alexander,  yet  the  people,  that  were  the 
stuff  tip  and  materials  thereof,  existed  before. 

Hale, 
a.  Relishine  ingredients  put  into  meat. 
Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and 
stuffings,  Mortimer. 

SxuKt  or  Stuck,  n.  j.  [jtuct  Fr.  stucco^ 
Ital.]  A  composition  of  lime  and  mar- 
ble, powdered  very  fine,  commonly  cnll- 
cd  plaster  of  Paris,  with  which  figures 
and  other  ornaments  resembling  sculp- 
ture are  made.  See  Stucco.  Bai/trj, 
Stu  LM.  «.  J.  A  shaft  to  draw  water  out 
..of  a  mine.  BaiLy. 

Stulti'loquence,    n   s.    \jtultus  and 
ioquentiat  Lat.]  Foolish  talk.       *    Diet. 
Stum,  n,  j,  [//«;«,  Swedish  5  supposed  to 

be  contracted  from  mustum,  Latin,] 
I.  Wine  yet  unfermented ;  must.- 

An  unctuous  damniy  vapour,  that  arises  from 

the  stum  of  grapes  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the 

vat,  puts  out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it.  Addis, 

»,  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in 

dead  and  Tapid  wines. 

Let  our  wines  witliout  mixture  or  stum  be 

ay  fine. 

Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  npddle^ 

JBen  yofison, 

3.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 
Drink  cvVy  letter  on  't  in  stutn, 
And  Biuke  it  brisk  chanipdigne  become. 

Hudihrat, 
•To  SruM.  V.  tf.   [fiom  the  nounj     To 
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renew  wine  by  ifiixing  fresh  wine  and 
raising  a  new  fermentation. 

Vapid  wines  axe  put  upon  the  lees  cf  noble 
wines  to  give  them  spirit,  and  we //km  oor  wm« 
to  renew  their  spirits.  FUjtr. 

To  STU'MBLE.  1;.  n.  [This  word  Juniut 
derives  from  stumps  and  says  the  original 
meaning  is  to  strike^  or  trip,  agcdnst  a 
jtump.  I  rather  think  it  comes  firom 
tumble.  ] 
I.  To  trip  in  walkinpr. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  mn; 
But  she  'U  not  stumhU.  SMsptare, 

A  headstall  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
.    ttumblittgy  hath  been  oft«»n  burst.       Sbaksfeert, 
As  we  pac*d  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glu'ster//v«i^y;  and  in£iIlio{ 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  suy  him,  overboard. 

Sbalupeert. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness;  they 

know  not  at  what  they  stumble.  Froi>crki. 

Covcr*d  o'er  with  blood, 
WTiich  from  the  patri ot 's  breast  i n  torrents flow'd, 
He  faints;  his  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rcra. 
But  stumbles  o'er  th^  heap  his  hand  had  sbia. 

Ptw. 
a.  To  slip ;  to  err ;  to  slide  into  aimcsor 
blunders. 

He  that  bveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the 
light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumhlhg  in 
him.  1  J^ 

This  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste ; 
Butnard  be  hardcn'd,  blind  be  blinded  mOTe, 
That  they  may  stumble  on,' and  deeper  fall  Afift. 
3.  To  Strike  against  by  chance;  toDght 
on  by  chance  :  with  upon. 

This  extreme  dealing  hnd  driven  her  to  put 
herself  with  a  great  lady  of  that  country,  by 
which  occasion  she  had  stumhlcd  upon  such  nw* 
chances  as  were  litde  for  the  honour  of  her  or 
her  family.  Sii^' 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  besaeen'd  o 
nieht 
60  stutr.biest  on  my  counsel  ?  Sbaisfun. 

A  mouse,  bred  in  a  chest,  dropped  out  over 
the  side,  and  stumbled  upon  a  deliduus  morseL 
L'EUraMit. 
Ovid  stumbled  J  by  some  inadvertency,  «^ 
Livia  in  a  bath.  Vrfif' 

Manv  offhc  greatest  inventions  havebe«ac* 
cidentally  stumbled  upon  by  men  busy  and  inqui* 
sitive.  *^ 

Write  down  p  and  ^,  and  make  signs  to  bim 
to  endeavour  to  pronounce  them»  and  guide  b»n» 
by  shewing  him  the  motion  of  your  own  Ujm;  l^y 
which  he  will,  with  9  little  en^leavour,  sAmhU 
upon  one  of  them.  lioUer. 

To  Stu'mhle.  V,  a, 
I,  To  obstruct  in  progress;  to  make  to 
trip  or  stop.  , 

1.  To  make  to  bopele ;  to  offend. 
Such  terms  amus'a  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many.  *      JM;^«. 

If  one  illiterate  man  was  stumhledt  'twas  likj- 
ly  others  of  hi?  form  would  be  so  too.        f***' 
One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  found- 
ation of  this  hypothesis.  ^•^ 
Stu'mble.  n.  /.  [fi-om  the  verb.] 
I.  A  trip  in  walking. 
%.  A  blunder ;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  chaiKtw 
ofanhonourdbieljfe,  J,' Estrange, 

STu^MBLiiR.  n,j,  [from  Jtumblc]    One 
that  stumbles. 
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Be  s^ect  to  all:  is  thy  complexion  tour  f 
Then  keep  such  company,  make  them  thy  allay; 

Get  a  sturp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  low*r : 
A  ttumhier  stumbles  least  in  run ed  way. 

Herbert. 

Stu'mblikgblock.)  ».  J.  ffrom  Uum- 

StO'mblingstone.  j      hie/\     Cause  of 

stufnbling ;  cause  of  errour ;   cause  of 

offence. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  * 
stamUimgBiock^  and  unto  the  Greeks  foohshness. 
1  Corinthiams, 

Shakespeare  is  a  ttumhlUigUcck  to  these  rigid 
criticks.  Sftctat9r» 

This  stutMUimi^Uiu  we  hope  to  take  away. 

Bi$rnet. 

STUMP,    n.  s.  [Uumpe^  Danish  ;  stompe^ 

Dutch;  jt^mpcfiy  Dan.  to  lop.]     The 

part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after 

the  rest  is  taken  away. 

He  struck  to  Wrongly,  that  the  knotty  stmg 
Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  in  sunder  deft ; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hew*d,  and  but  the  stump 
him  left.  S(>enser. 

Your  colt's  tooth  it  not  cast  yet.— Not  while 
I  have  a  ttumf,  Sbaktptare, 

He  throuzn  the  bushes  scrambles ; 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  nis  Uc9  • 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles.     Drayton. 

Who,  cause  they  *re  wasted  to  the  stumps^ 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps.  Hudittras. 

A  coach-horse  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  fineer, 
and  I  dressed  the  stump  with  common  digestive. 

IVistmam, 

A  poor  ass,  now  wore  out  to  the  stumps,  fell 
down  under  his  load.  L* Estrange, 

Against  a  stump  his  tusks  the  monster  griiMs, 
JVnd  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  viguur  tiods. 

Dryd.n, 

A  tongue  might  have  tome  resemblance  to 
the  stump  at  a  feather.  Grtrv, 

Worn  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  rhe  maids, 
*t  is  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  td  kindle 
a  fire.  Stif/i. 

Stu'mpv.  attj.  [from  stump.'i  Full  of 
stumps ;  hard ;  stiff;  strong.  A  bad 
word. 

lliey  burn  the«tubble,  which,  being  to  stumpy^ 
tbey  seldom  plow  in.  Mortimer. 

Tc  Stum.  nt.a.  [jTunan,  Saxon ;  jejrun, 

noise.  3 
!•  To  confound  or  dizzy  nvith  noise. 
An  universal  hubbub  wild 
OS  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear.  Milton. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
8tunn*d  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and 
o'er  ?  Dryiien, 

Too  strong  a  noise  stuns  the  ear,  and  one  too 
weak  does  not  act  upon  the  organ.  Cheyne, 

So  Afana,  weariea  of  bein^  great. 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Stunnd  and  worn  oot  with  endless  chat 
Of  WiU  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that.  Prior, 

Shouu  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air, 
And  stun  the  birds  releas'd.  Prior. 

The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind. 
Descendants  of  the  barbar^s  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stunt^ 
You  taught  to  modulate  tbeir  tongues. 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs.       Sivifl. 
3*  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a 
blow. 

One  hune  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.  DryJm, 
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Stung.  The  prct. and  part,  pass  ofstinj^* 
To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  Uve  : 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  'tt^f^ 
Are  of  the  adder.  SUis^are. 

With  envy  stunoyXhcv  view  each  other's  deeds; 
The  fragrant  work  witn  diligence  proceeds 

DryJfn, 

Stu!^k.  The  preterit  of  j/wit. 
To  S  f  u  N  T .  If.  ^i.  [i/ajf/tfr lslai\idick.]    To 
hinder  from  j^rowth. 
Though  this'  mage  stunted  the  girl  m  her 

Eouth,  it  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution;  Ae 
id  lile  and  spirit.  Arbuthntt, 

There  he  stopt  short, nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle. 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little; 
Like  /toii/«/ hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  up  at  once  to  bear,  and  rot.         Pope. 

The  tree 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  and  stunted; 
And  the  next  parson  stubo'd  and  burnt  it.  Swift, 
Stuph.  tt.  J.  ittupitf  Latin.]     Cloth  or 
flax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments,  'and 
applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

A  fomentation  was  by  some  pretender  to  sr.r- 

ger^  applied  with  coarse  woollen  stupes,  one  of 

which  was  bound  upon  his  leg.  JViiiman. 

To  Stupe,  i,  a.  Lfrom  the  noun.]    To 

foment ;  to  ilress  with  stupes. 

The  escar  divide,  and  stupe  tnc  part  affected 
with  wine.  IViseman. 

Stupe fa'ction.  n.  s.  [sttipefactiorty  Fr. 
stupefacttUf  hTiXm.']  Insensibility;  dul- 
ness ;  stupidity ;  sluggishness  of  mind ; 
heavy  folly. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conKieftce 
brings  a  hardness  and  stupefuetiom  upon  it.  South. 

She  sent  to  ev*ry  child 
Firm  impudence,  or  stupefaction  mild;  . 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberbn  foreliead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom.  Pope. 
Stupefa'ctivk,  adj,  [ixom  stupef actus, 
Latin;  stupefactify  French.]  'Causing 
insetisibility;  dulling;  obstructing  the 
senses  ;  narcotick ;  opiate, 

Uis  a  g^^utle  fomentation,  and  hath  a  vary  little 
mixture  of  some  stupef active.  Bumn. 

Opium  hath  a  itu^cfacti-ve  part,  nnd  a  heiting 
part ;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat.. 

Bjton. 
Stupe's  DOTS.  odj.   \_itttpendu4y  Latin.] 
Wondeiful;  amazing;  astonishing. 

All  those  stupendous  acu  deservedly  arc  tb;* 
subject  of  a  bi.siory  excellently  written  in  l.ti\'.\ 
by  a  leui  ned  prelate.  ClarcnJir, 

Great  joy  was  at  their  mectin|,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increas*d.  JI//V/. 

Portf  nts  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd ; 
But  most  when  litis  stupendous  pile  was  ruis*d. 

DryJtn. 

Mortals, fly  this  curst  detested  race: 

A  hundred  of  the  same  stuperjftus  size, 

A  hundred  Cyclops  live  amoit)j  the  hill^.  ^1U''. 

Our  numbers  can  scarce  give  us  an  idea  of  t  !».» 

.vast  Quantity  of  system!  in  this  stupendous  p'u  c^ 

of  architecture.  C/>n/;'. 

STVTID.  adj.  [j/w/iV//,  French ;  ttupulns, 

Latin.] 
X.   Dull ;    wanting  sensibility ;    wantifu; 
apprehcnaiou ;  heavy  ;•  sluggish  of  un- 
der.standing. 

O  that  men  thould  be  to  stupid  grown 
As  t»  forsake  the  living  God.  li '/ V"". 

Men,  bms,  sml  \* omen, ///;^/V with  f -.rjir.-. , 
Where'er  ^ho  pj"c5  fix  their  wonjVmr.  c\  ". 
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If  I  by  chance  succeed, 
Know,  I  am  not  so  stufiJ,  or  to  hard, 
Not  to  fed  praise,  or  lame's  deserv'd  reward. 

Drydeiu 
With  wild  surprise 
A  moment  ttupid^  motionless,  he  stood.  Tboauom, 
%,  Performed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends. 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends : 
Observe  what  loads  of  j/at^iV  rhimes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  umes.  Sivip, 

Stupi'dity.  n.  /.   [^stupidiu^    French; 
*^upiditasf  Latin.]    Dulness ;  heaviness 
of  mind ;  sluggishness  of  understanding. 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
,  Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity,  DryJen, 
Stu'pidly.  adv,  [from  jtupid.] 
I.  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  under- 
standing. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  tnd  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good.  Mi/fwi, 

•.  Dully;  without  apprehension. 

On  the  shield  there  were  engraven  maps  of 

countries,  which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend, 

but  looked  on  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow-beast  the 

lion.  Dryden. 

Srv'piFiEU,  n,  J,  [from  jtupi/y.']    That 

which  causes  stupidity. 
7VSTUTIFY.  V.  a.  Istufffachj  Latin: 
this  word' should  therefore  be  spelled 
itubtfy  ;  but  the  authorities  are  against 
it.] 
X.  To  make  stupid ;  to  deprive  of  sensi- 
bility ^  to  dull. 

Thos« 
Will  sbtpify  and  dull  the  sense  a  while.  Shalap, 
Consider  whether  that  method,  used  to  quiet 
f6rae  consciences,  does  not  ttup^fy  more. 

Vecay  •/  Piety, 
•  The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxi- 
cate his  discerning  facultv,  as  the  fumes  of  di  ink 
discompose  and  'tupify  the  brain  of  a  man  over- 
charged with  it.  South. 
Envy,  like  a  cold  poison,  benu^ibs  and  stupi" 
Jies  i  and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds 
Its  arms  in  despir.  Collier. 
%,  To  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but 

itttpified.  ■  Bacon. 

rounce  it  into  the  quicksilver,  and  so  proceed 

to  the  ttupijying.  Bacon* 

STXfPOR.  n.  J.  [Latin;  jtupeur^  French.] 

Suspension  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

A  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 

«  itupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  colick,  are 

S]rmptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Arbutbnot. 

TpStu'pRATE.  V.  tf.  IjtuprOf  Latin.]  lo 

javish  ;  to  violate. 
5TUPR  a'tion.  tt.  J.  [stuprathy  from  j/«. 
/ro,  Lat.]  Rape;  violation. 
StupratioH  inii^t  not  be  drawn  into  prnctice. 

Brown* 
Stu'rd  I LY .  adv  [from  Sturdy. "l 
Jr.  Stoutly;  hardily. 
a.  Obstinately ;  resolutely. 
Then  withdraw 
From  Cambridge,  thy  old  nurse :  and,  af  th^ 

rest. 
Here  toughly  chew  and  tturd'dy  digest 
^h'  immc;nse  v«sc  volumes  of  our  common  law. 

Stu'rdinEss.  n.  s,  [from  jturdy.'} 
I.  Stoutness;  hardiness. 


STY 


Sacrifice  not  his  innocency  to  the  attaioin^ 
some  r-ttle  skill  of  hust'ing  for  himself,  by  hit 
conversation  with  vitious  ooys,  when  the  chief 
use  of  that  sturdinesi^  and  sanding  upon  his 
own  legs,  is  only  for  the  preservation  ot  nis  vir- 
tue. Z«c*f. 
«.  Brutal  strcnc^h. 
STU'RDY.  adj.  [estourdi,  French.] 
I.  Hardy;  stout;  brutal;  obstinate.     It 
*i8  always  used  of  men,  with  some  dis- 
agreeable idea  of  coarseness  or  rude- 
ness.                                              • 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  stnrn'y  &s  to  gainsay.  Hudihras, 

Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustom*d  to  com- 
mand. 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand. 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.    DrsJm 
A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  th« 
utmost  pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance 
than  he  took  the  first  steps,  whilst  his  conscience 
.  was  yet  vigilant  and  tender.  Atttrhury^ 

a.  Stronje;  forcible. 

The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gotten  the 
reputation  of  some  sturdy  lout,  he  had  so  well 
defended  himself.-  Sidney, 

Ne  aught  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  be- 
fore, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces 
tore.  Spenser, 

3.  Stiff;  stout. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his 
Hinbs  rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  fVcttm. 

Sturdiest  oaks 
Bow*d  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy 

blasts. 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Afilttn, 

Sru'RCtoN.  n.  s.  [jturio,  tuniof  Latin.] 
A  sea  iish. 

It  is  part  of  the  M:utelbted  bone  of  a  sturgevm^ 

being  nat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution  00 

one  side,  the  cells  being  worn  down  and  smooth 

on  the  other.  fi^sodveard, 

Sturk.  ».  5.  [rt^ypc,  Saxon.]    A  young 

ox  or  heifer.     Bailey.     Thus  they  arc 

still  called  in  Scotland. 

To  STUT.  X  v.  n.  [jtuften,  to  hinder, 

roSTUTTER.)      Dutch.]    To    speak 

with  hesitation  ;  to  stammer. 

Divers  stit:  the  cause  is  the  refrigeration  of 

the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move ;  and 

therefore  naturals  stut.  Baem, 

STu'n  ER.       )  n.s»  [from  stut.']  One  that 

Stu'tt^rer.  >     speaks  with  hesiution  j 

a  stammerer. 

Miiny  stutters  are  ver^  cholerick,  choler  in- 
ducing a  dr>  ness  in  the  tongue.  Bason* 
Stv.  ».  j.  [piije,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  cabin  to  keep  hops  in. 
Tell  Richmond, 
That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  sou  Oeorge  Stanley  is  frank  o  ud  in  hold. 

SbaksptarS* 
When  her  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way, 
Th*  untoward  creatures  to  the  sty  I  drove. 
And  whisded  all  the  way.  G^y. 

May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  tt^ 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they 
die.  Juur^. 

a.  Any  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

They  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 
To  roU  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.    Mdtea, 

With  what  ease 
Mightst  thou   expel  tliis   monster    from  his 

throne, 
Now  made  a  sty,  Milton* 
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5.  [I  know  not  how  derived.]  A  bttmbur 

in  the  eyelid. 
To  Sty.  -y.  a.  [from  the  noun.)  To  shut 

up  in  a  sty. 

Here  you  rty  roe 

In  this  hard  rode,  vhUe  you  do  keep  froro  me 

1  he  rest  of  th'  island.  Sbakjpear*. 

ToSry^v.ft.  To  soar;  to  ascend.  Spenser. 
Sty'giak.  adj,  {jtjgitUf  Latin.]  Hellish ; 

infernal ;  pertaining  to  Styx,  one  of  the 

poetical  rivcra  of  hell. 
Ac  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygiam  throng 

Bent  their  aspect.  MUttm, 

Style.  ».  j.  Istjlujy  Latin.] 
I.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  Ian- 

nappy 
That  can  trtn^e  the  stubbornness  of  fbrtune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  iiyU,     SbaJkjptan, 
Their  Dcauty  I  will  rather  leave  to  poets,  than 
Temure  upon  so  tender  and  nice  a  subject  with 
nysevercr  style.  More. 

rroper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  a  ttiU.  Swift, 

Let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  ttyU  refines ! 

F»pe, 
i.  Bfanner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular characters. 
No  sty/e  is  held  for  base,  where  love  well 
named  is.  Sidney, 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  shle  of  gods. 
And  Buke  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

SbttJtsfeart, 
3.  Mode  of  painting. 

The  great  stUe  sunds  alone,  and  does  not  re- 
quire,  perhaps  does  noc  as  well  admit,  any  ad- 
£tion  trom  inferior  beauties.  The  ornamental 
itiU  also  possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit :  how- 
ever, though  the  union  of  the  two  may  make  a 
sort  of  composite  stiUy  yet  that  ttiU  is  likely  to 
be  more  imperfect  than  either  of  those  which  go 
to  its  compoution.  Reyn«ids, 

4  It  is  likewise  applied  to  musick. 

5.  Title ;  appellation. 

Ford  '$  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  ttili; 
tboa  shalt  know  him  foi  knave  and  cuckold. 

ShmisfteMre, 
The  king  gave  them  in  his  commission  the 
style  and  appellation  which  belonged  to  them. 

CUrend«n, 
O  virgin !  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  ttyle^  O  more  than  mortal  fair ! 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain.  Dryd. 

Propitious  hear  our  pray'r, 
Whether  the  i/yir.  of  Titan  please  thee  more. 
Whose  purple  rays  th' Achaemenes  adore,  fope, 

6.  Course  of  writing.    Unusual. 

While  his  thoughts  the  ling Vmg  day  beguile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  ns  turn  our  $tyU,  DryJen. 

;.  SrvLE  o/"  Court i  is  properly  the  prac- 
tice observed  by  aay  court  io  its  way  of 
proceeding.  ^y^ifff* 

S.  A  pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writ- 
ing on  tables  of  wax. 

5.  Any  thing  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a 
graver ;  the  pin  of  a  dial. 

Placing  two  ttiUs  or  needles  of  the  same  steel, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  when  tlie  one 
is  removed  but  half  a  span,  the  other  would 
stand  like  Hercnles*s  pillars.  •  Broii^n. 

}o.  The  stalk  which  rises  from  amid  the 
Ipavcs  of  a  Howcr. 


SUB 

^tyk  is  the  middle  prominent  part  «f  tbm- 
flower  of  a  plant,  which  adheres  to  the  fruit  <v 
seed '  't  is  usually  slender  and  long,  whence  k. 
has  its  name.  i^m^u 

The  ficure  of  the  flower-leavet*  itamtnv 
apices,  x/7/r,  and  seed  vesseL  j&m. 

To  Style,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    Tq 
call ;  to  term  ;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thev  luid  tm 
mind  should  be  styled  a  knight.  Claratdmu    r 

Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  hut  we  Mt 
The  strife  of  glor^r.  MUim^ 

Fortune's  ^ts,  my  aotions 
May  ttilt  their  own  rewards.  l^%aku 

Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  authorities 
thinks  he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  b  r^y 
to  stile  it  itnpudence  in  any  one  who  ^m11  stand 
out.  L^dk^ 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  stiTd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  bis  ciuld.  Stujfti, 

St Y'PTic K.   >  «</y.[rv<7*«,-5  jtjptiqutf  Fr. 

Sty'ptical.  j     This  is  usually,  though 
erroneously,  written  uiptickJ]  The  same 
as  astringent;  but  generally  expresiet 
the  most  efficacious  sort  of  astringci^ 
or  those  which  are  .applied  to  8to(>  he- 
morrhages. J?J«»fy. 
Fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  evXt 
and  an  essential  sah,  by  which  they  are  sharp* 
sweet,  sour,  or  ttyptiek,                      AritiibmU 
There  is  a  sour  sHptick  salt  dififuaed^  through 
the  earth,  which  parsing  a  concoction  in  pbrnt^^ 
becometh  milder.  Bnttm, 
From  spirit  of  sak,  oarefuDy  dephlegmed  anl 
removed  into  lower  glasses,  having  gently  ab- 
stracted the  whole,  there  remained  in  the  hot* 
tom,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort,  a  great  quantity 
5»f  a  certain  dry  and  sHptkml  subaunce,  mosdf 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  B^yiL 
In  an  effusion  of  blood,  havinjg  dossils  ready 
dipt  in  the  royal  stiptiei,  we  applied  them. 

St  vPTi'ciTY.  ».  /.  The  power  of  stanch- 
ing blood. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  vis- 
cidities by  their  styptieity^  and  mix  with  all  am- 
mal  acids.  FUyer^ 

To  Stv'thy.  v.  a,  [Sec  Sttthy.]    To 
forge  on  an  anvil. 

By  the  forge  that  stytbied  Mars  his  helm, 
I  'U  Kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o*er. 

Sbahpeartm 

SuA'srBLC.  adj.  [from  suadtoy  latin.] 
£asy  to  be  persuaded. 

S  u  a's  I V  E .  adj.  [from  suadeo^  Latin.]  HaT«> 
ing  power  to  persuade. 

It  had  the  passions  u  perfect  snbyectioo;  ant 
though  its  command  over  them  was  but  smeuimt 
and  political,yet  it  had  the  force  of  oonction,  qn4 
despoucaL  Souths 

Sua'sory.  adj,  [juojoritUf  Lat.]  Having 
tendency  to  persuade. 

SuaVity.  /f.  J.  [suawtCf  Freiich ;  stunn* 
taiy  Latin.] 

I.  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 

She  desired  them  for  rarity*  palchrito<le,  and 
suavity.  Brefvom* 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  mind.  ^ 
Sub,  in  compositiooy  signifies  a  tubordi- 
'  nate  degree. 

Suba'cid.  adj.  \svh  ^nd  acidtUf  Latim] 
Sour  in  a  small  degree. 
The  juice  of  the  itea  is  like  the  chyle  in  the 
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tnimal  body,  not  rofficiently  concocui  l)y  cir- 
culatioa>  and  w  commonly  tttioiid  in  all  plants. 

Suba'crid.  tfiy.  [/«5  and  acrid.]  Sharp 
and  pungent  in  a  small  degree. 

The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter, 
nihiuriJt  or  a  little  pungent,  and  turned  syrup  of 
violets  green.  Flcyer, 

To  Sdba'ct.  v.  «.  {subactuji  Latin.]  To 
reduce ;  to  subdue. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  con- 
sort of  air,  but  endeavour  to  suhact  it  into  a  more 
dense  body.  Bmetn. 

Suba'ction.  H'S.  \_iulMctuSi  LAt.J  The 
act  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as  of  mix- 
ing two  bodies  completely,  or  beating 
any  thing  to  a  very  small  powder. 

Tnerc  are  of  concoction  two  periods :  the' one 
assimiUtion,  or  absolute  conversion  and  tuh" 
metieti ;  the  other  maturation :  whereof  the  for- 
mer is  moat  conspicuous  in  living  creatures,  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  convtrsion  and  as- 
smilation  of  tht  nourishment  into  the  body. 

Suba'ltern.  iK(/.  [subaherne^  French.] 
Inferiour ;  subordinate ;  that  which  in 
different  respect*  is  both  supcriour  and 
inferiour.  It  is  used  in  the  army  of  all 
officers  below  a  captain. 

L«ve*a  ittkalttrrty  a  duteous  band, 
Like  watchmen  round  their  chief  anpear; 

Each  had  his  lanthom  in  HU  hand, 
And  Venua,  ma*k*d,  brought  up  the  rear.  Prior, 

There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between 
two  suhalUrns^  upon  a  dispute  which  should  be 
governor  of  Portsmouth.  AJdifn. 

One,  while  a  suhalterm  officer,  was  every  day 
complaining  against  the  pride  of  colonels  to- 
wards their  officers ;  yet,  after  he  recehcd  his 
commission  for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  the 
spirit  of  colonelship  was  coming  fast  upon  hini, 
and  it  daily  increased  to  his  death.  S^vift, 

This  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may  cither 
bft  considered  as  a  genus  or  species,  is  called 
tuUUern,  f^^tts. 

Subalte'rnate.  atfj.  \_suhaltemujy  Lat.] 
Succeeding  by  turns.  •         Diet' 

Subastri'ngknt.  aJj.  [^^tS  and  astrin- 
gent,']  Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 
Subbe'adle.  n.s.ljub  and  beiidicJ]  An 
under  beadle. 

They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by 

simple  messengers,  or  sMcaJUt,  but  in  their 

own  persons.  Aytiffe, 

Subcelb'stial.  adj.  [sub  and  eeles tial,] 

Placed  beneath  the  heavens. 

The  most  refined  glories  cS  subceUstial  excel- 
lencies are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these. 

Glanvilte. 

Subcha'nter.  If.  i.  [sub  and  chanter; 

juccentor,  Latin.]    The  deputy  of  the 

precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
Subcla'vian.    adj.    [sub  and   cfavusj 

Latin.]  ,.        ,     ^ 

SuhcUfoian  is  applied  to  any  thmg  under  the 
armpit  or  shoulder,  whether  artery,  nerve,  vein, 
or  muacl?.  .         ^      .  Q^i"!^- 

The  IWer,  though  seated  on  the  right  side, 
yet,  by  the  subclavian  division,  doth  eoul- 
distantly  communicate  its  activity  unto  either 
arm.  Br(nvm. 

The  chyle  first  mixeth  with  the  blood  m  the 
subeittvian  vein,  and  enters  with  it  into  the 
heart,  where  it  is  very  imperfectly  mixed,  there 
being,  no  mechanism  nor  fermentatioo  to  con- 
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vert  it  into  Wood,  which  is  effected  by  the 
langs.  Arlmthua. 

Si;Brof*STELLA'TiOK. ».  s.  [subhndcsn- 
stellation.']  A  subordiftate  or  secondary 
constelktion. 

As  to  the  picture  of  the  seven  stars,  if  thereby 
be  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  subconjt.lUiw  uron 
the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they 
are  described,  in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  eye 
may  discover.  Brra.-n. 

Su  B  c  o'K  T  It  A  R  Y .  adj.  [sub  and  contrary.] 
Contrary  in  an  inferioiir  degree. 

If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  qua- 
lity, they  are  sukcontrarics ,-  as,  some  vine  is  a 
tree ;  some  vine  is  not  a  tree.  These  wavbe 
both  uue  together,  but  they  can  never  be  b(xh 
false.  ^^j 

Subcoktra'cted.  part,  adj.  [sub  and 
contracted.^  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract. 

Your  claim, 
T  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  \rifc ; 
T  is  she  is  tubcontrccted  to  this  lord,  ^ 

And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  banes.  Sbal. 
Si^bcuta'neous.  adj.  [sidf  and  cuthnc' 

ous.]    Lying  under  the  skin. 

Subde'acon.  n.  s.  [subdiaconus,  Latin.] 

In  the  Romish  church  they  have  a  *^*^* 

who  is  the  deacon's  servant.  AyUJt, 

Subde'an.  n.  J.  [subdecanusf  Latin.]  lt»c 

vicegerent  cf  a  dean. 

Whenever  the  dean  and  chapter  confim  any 

act,  that  such  confirmation  may  be  valid,  the 

dean  must  join  in  person,  and  not  in  the  pers^ 

of  a  deputy  or  subdeam  only.  Ay'p' 

Subde'cuple.  adj.    [sub   and  decuphs^ 

Latin.]  Containing  one  part  often. 
Su  b  D  R  R  iso'r  lous.  adj.  [sub  and  dermr.) 
Scoffing  or  ridiculing  with  tendcrncsi 
and  delicacy.     Not  u«:ed. 

This  suh/erhor!o::s  mirth  is  far  from  giving  m 
offence  to  \n :  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment 
oi"  our  convci  sation.  ^_        ^"'': 

SuBDfTi'rioL's.  ndf.  {svbditit'iusy  Lat.j 
Put  becrclly  in  the  pbce  of  something 
elso.  .  ,  .. 

7o  Sc  B  D I V  F.'u 5 1  F  Y .  T».  tf.  [sub  and  dn^r- 
j//>.]  To  divcr.>ify  again  what  is  already 
diveit^ified. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  an- 
other weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  trr^\ 
and  these  variously  subdivcrsifedaccordmgiom 
fancy  of  the  artificer.  ■"*  ' 

To  Su B  D I V  I'D  R.  f.  fl.  [subdiviscr^  Fr.;iw 
and  dii'idc.']  To  divide  a  part  into  yet 
more  parts.  '     .  ^^^ 

In  the  riae  of  eight,  in  tones,  there  be  t^^ 
beemols,  or  half  notes;  so  as  if  you  divide  «« 
tones  equaUy,  the  eight  b  but  seven  vhole  an«, 
equal  notes ;  and  if  you  subdivide  that  intolM" 
notes,  as  in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  itm*k«$^* 
number  thirteen.  ^^[Tn 

When  Brutus  and  Cisaus  were  overthrown. 
toon  after  Antoniuf  and  Octavianus  braJte  w« 
sMividcd.  ^.,^      ^'^'^ 

The  glad  father  glories  in  his  child. 
When  he  can  suhdivide  a  fraction,  -^"^f*.^' 
When  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  J«pn" 
swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those  colonics  *«^ 
subdivided  mto  many  others,  in  time  ^f^^.. 
scendants  lost  the  primitive  rites  of  <^^^^ 
worship,  retaining  only  the  nouon  of  onewn- 

SuBDi V I'siOK.  n.  s,  [jubdivisiorifh^^* 
from  subdivide."] 
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I.  The  act  of  subdividing. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther 
divided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the 
%khole,  this  is  called  a  subdivuion  ;  a  when  a 
year  is  divided  into  months,  each  month  into 
days,  and  each  day  into  hours^  which  may  be 
farther  subdivided  into  minutes  and  seconds. 

Watts, 
t.  The  parts  distinguished  by  a  second 
division. 

How  can  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  souls 
cast  under  so  manv  suhdiif'uiont  of  misery,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  a  government 
that  sacrifices  the  happiness  of  so  many  reason- 
able beinjgs  to  the  glory  of  one  ?  AJduoH» 

In  tne  decimal  table  the  tubdivithftt  of  the 
cubit,  as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from 
the  shorter  cubit.  ArSutifn»i. 

Su'bdolous.  aJJ.  [subdoliUt  Latin.]  Cun- 
ning ;  subtle  ;  sly. 

7d  SuBDu'CE.  )'v.  a.  [stibduco,  jubJuctujf 

To  S V  h  D  u 'c  1 . 5      Latin . ] 

I.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

Or  nature  laii'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain; 
Or  from  my  side  subdue thg^  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough.  Milton* 

s«  To  substract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
Take  the  other  operation  of  arithmctick,  sub- 
diiction :  hf  out  of  that  supposed  inHnitc  multi- 
tude of  antecedent  f.cnerations  we  should  suh^ 
duct  ten,  the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it 
%ras  before,  and  yet  still  the  quotient  must  be 
infinite.  Halt* 

CuBDu'CTioM.  «.  J.  [from  jubduct,"] 

I.  The  act  of  taking  away. 

Possibly  the  Divine  beneficence  subducting 
that  mQuence  which  it  communicated  from  the 
time  of  their  first  creation,  they  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  immortality  t'dl  that  moment  of  the  sub" 
duction.  Hale, 

ft.  Arithmetical  substraction. 

Suppose  we  take  the  other  operation  of 
arithmetick,  subductirm  :  if  out  of  that  infinite 
multitude  of  antecedent  generations  we  should 
subduce  ten,  the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than 
itwiis  before  that  jubdufthn,  and  yet  still  the 
quotient  be  infinite.  Halt, 

To  SUBDU'E.  V.  a.  [from  jubdot  or  sub- 

Jugoy  Latin.] 
1.  To  crush  ;  to  oppress ;  to  sink ;  to 
ovtrpowcr. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  bis  unkind  daughters. 

Shaksptare, 

Them  that  rose  up  against  me  h:ist  thou  sub* 

dutd  under  me.  2  SamueL 

If  aught  were  worthy  to  subdue 

•    The  soul  of  man.  Milton, 

2*  To  conquer;  to  reduce  under  a  new 

donr.inicn. 

Be  fruitful,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub^ 

due  it.  Genesis. 

Augustus  Cxsar  subdued  "E^y^t  to  the  Roman 

empire.  Feacbasn. 

i'o  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  brix>g  home  spoils.  Milton, 

The  Romans  nude  those  times  the  standard 
ei  their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world. 

Sl>ratt, 
3.  To  tame ;  to  subact ;  to  break. 
Nor  is 't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  bnd 
Ey  often  exercise;  and  where  before 
You  broke  the  enrth,  again  to  plow.         May, 
gfiiOu'fcMrx  r.  w.  s.  LtVoin  jubdisc.']  Con- 
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quest.    Not  used)  nor  worthy  to  ht 
used. 

I  have  seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phry^an  steed* 
Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduemcnts.  SML 
SuBDu'ER.  n.  J.   [from  stihdue.\    Coa- 
querour;  tamer. 

Great  god  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the  1 
And  all  the  body  to  thy  best  dos^frame; 

Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind, 
That  dost  the  Uon  and  fell  tyger  ume. 
Who  can  express  the  glory  ot  thy  might  ? 

S/»etis9m 

Their  curious  eye 

Discerns  their  great  subduer  %  awful  mien 

And  corresponding  features  fair.  JPbitt^» 

Figs  are  great  subduers  of  acrimony,  vsefuiw 

hoarseness  and  coughs,  and  extremely  emoHient. 

ArbutbnnU 
Su'BDUPLE.  )  adj,    \_subduple,     tt. 

Su  B  Du'p  L I c A T E.  5    jub  and  du/^Iuji  Lat.J 
Containing  one  part  of  two. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half 
of  that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself 
and  cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  lubdufU  ixo^tx^ 
•  tion  unto  it ,  so  two  of  them  do  abate  naif  of  that 
which  remains,  and  cause  a  subquadruple  pr<v 
portion,  and  three  a  subsextuple.  ff^iUkiu 

The  motion,  generated  by  the  forces  in  liie 
whole  passage  of  the  body  or  thing  through  that 

Sace,  shall  be  in  a  subd  flieate  proportion  of  the 
rces.  Nvtotm, 

Su  Bj  A'CENT.  adj.  [jtibjacgnst  Lat.]  Lying 
under. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  washed 
away  hy  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  sui^n^ 
cent  plains.  fVood%uaM, 

To  SUBJE'CT.  V,  a,  isubjectus^  Lat,]. 
I .  To  put  under. 

The  angel 
,    Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff*  as  fast* 
To  the  subjected  plain.  Miltrtu 

The  medal  b^s  each  form  and  name : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye,       * 
Godi,  emp'rors,  heroes,  saget,  beauties,  lie.  ^•/«. 
%,  To  reduce  to  8ui>mis>ion  ;  to  make 
subordinate  ;  to  make  submissive,      r 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  dimimsh'i 
name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experieuc'd  age.    Ihj^ 

3.  To  enslave  J  to  make  obnoxious. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  vou. 
Taste  srief>  need  friends,  like  you :  sufjectni 

How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king  ?    Sbahjfk 

I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  pow'r,  % 

Led  hence  a  slave.  Dryd^» 

The  blind  will  always  b#  led  by  those  that  see. 
or  fall  into  the  ditch ;  and  he  it  the  most  enb^ 
jected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  under- 
standing. LeeJU. 

4.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  pefson  to  alt 
the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circubtion* 

Artntbnoi, 

$•  To  submit ;  to  make  accountable.' 
God  b  not  bound  to  subject  bis  ways  of  opera- 
tion to  the  scnitinv  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine 
himself  to  do  nocning'but  what  we  must  com- 
prehend. ZocAe. 
6.  To  make  subservient. 

He  subjected  to  man's  tervtce  angel  wings . 

Milton. 
Su'BjKCT.  a4;.  [jubjeciw,  Latin.] 
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f .  Placed  or  situate  under. 

Th'  eartern  tower, 
Whose  height  commands,  as  suhjicU  rfl  the  vale 
To  sec  the  ^ht.  ^bahpeare, 

%,  Living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 
Esau  was  never  suhjtct  to  Jacob,  hut  founded 
a  distinct  people  and  government,  and  was  him- 
self prince  over  them.  Zwir. 
Cnrist,  since  his  incarnation,  has  been  tubjett 
to  the  Father;  and  will  be  so  also  in  his  human 
capacity,  after  he  has  delivered  up  his  mediato- 
liikingdom.                                      WaUrland, 

3.  Exposed  ;  liable  ;  obnoxious. 

Kfcst  suhjett  is  the  fattest  soil  to  woeds ; 
And  he  the  noble  imaj-c  oi"  ray  youth 
li  overspread  with  them.  Sbakspeart, 

All  human  thmgs  are  subjeet  to  decay. 
And  when  fate  summons  monarchs  must  obey. 

Dryden, 

4.  Being  that  on  which  any  action  operates, 
whether  intellectual  or  material. 

'  1  enter  into  the  suhjtct  matter  of  my  discourse. 

Drjdtft. 

Su'BjECT.  n.  J.  {jujety  French  ] 
I.  One  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of 
another :  opposed  to  governour. 

Every  gybject*&  duty  is  the  king's. 
But  every  svbjecft  soul  is  his  own.    Sbakspeare, 

Never  suijtct  lon^'d  to  be  a  king, 
A»  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject.     Sbmhf, 
Those  I  call  subnets  which  are  governed  by  the 
«rdiiiary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  sovereign. 

Davits, 
We  must  understand  and  confess  a  king  to  be 
a  father,  a  subject  to  be  a  son;  and  therefore  ho- 
nour to-be  by  nature  most  due  from  the  natural 
subject  to  the  natural  king.  Holiday, 

The  subjeet  must  obey  his  prmce,  because 
God  commands  it,  human  lau-s  require  it.  Swift. 

Were  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  forc'd  dominion  take. 
Our  orince  alone  would  have  the  publick  voice. 
^  Dryden. 

Heroick  kin^s,  whose  high  perfections  have 
made  them  awtul  to  their  subjects,  can  struggle 
with  and  subdue  the  corruption  of  tlie  times. 

Davenas$t, 

%.  That  on  which  any  operation,  cither 
mental  or  material,  is  performed. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn*  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch.  Sbaksl>eart. 

This  subject  for  htroick  song  pleased  me. 

Milton. 

Here  he  would  have  us  fix  our  thoughts ;  nor 

are  they  too  dry  a  subject  for  our  contemplation. 

Decay  if  Piety. 

I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subjea  with  my 

•crere  style.  ,.     ^      ^  1      j^^'* 

Make  choice  of  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble, 

which,  being  capable  of  aU  the  graces  that  co- 

lours  and  elegance  of  design  can  eive,  shall  af- 

^d  a  perfect  art,  an  ample  field  of  matter 

wherein  to  expatiate.  .  Dryden. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concern- 

JM  which  any  thing  is  aflirmad  or  denied. 

^  iVatts, 

lAj  real  design  is,  that  of  publishing  your 

maises  to  the  world ;  not  upon  the  tufyct  of 

your  noUe  Wrih.  .        ^'^ift- 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  mhcrca  or 

•xists.  .  .      ,.  ,    r^. 

Anger  is  certamly  a  kmd  of  baseness,  as  it  ap» 
pears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subieeU  m 
whom  it  reigns,. children,  w vmen,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Bacon. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  The  nominative  case  to 
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a  verb  is  called  by  grammarians  th€  suh* 
ject  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

Subje'ction.  «.  i.  [from  jubject*) 
I.  The  act  of  subduing. 

After  the  conauest  of  the  kingdom,  and  /a*- 

jection  of  the  rebels,  enqiiiry  was  made  who  there 

were,  that,  fighting  against  the  king,  had  saved 

themselves  by  tlight.  Hale. 

a.  isujettiony  French.]  The  state  of  being 

under  government. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will 
k  by  natural  necessity,  ilie  mtjrction  of  the  will 
untoGod  voluntary,  we thereiure  stand  in  need 
of  direction  after  what  sort  our  wilb  and  desiret 
may  be  rightly  conrormcd  to  his.  Hooker. 

How  hard  it  is  now  for  him  to  frame  himsdf 
to  subjec^My\^A\.^  having  once  set  before  his  eyes 
the  hope  of  a  kingdom,  hath  found  encociage- 
ment.  Spenser, 

Both  iu  subiection  now  to  sensual  appeote. 

•^  Mtitcm, 

Subje'ctive.  adj.  [from  subject. '\  Re- 
lating  not  to  the  object,  but  the  subject. 
Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin- 
guished mto  objective  and  subjective :  object- 
ive is  when  the  proposition  is  ceruinly  true 
in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of 
the  truth  of  it.  IFutt*. 

Su  B I N  G  u  e'ss  1  o M.  ».  i.  [jK^  and  ingresjtUf 
I>atin.]    Secret  entrnncc. 

Thepressureof  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  air  sucked  out;  which 
forceth  the  neighbouring  air  to  a  violent  subui^ 
gresstM  of  its  parts.  Boyle. 

7*0  Sl'Bjoi'n.  V.  a.  [sub  ^nd  joiftdrrf  Hx* 
subjungoy  Latin.]  To  add  at  the  end;  to 
add  aitcrward. 

He  makes  an  excuse  from  ignorance,  the  only 

thing  that  could  take  away  tiie  fault;  nanDcly, 

thit  he  knew  not  that  he  was  the  high-priest, 

and  subjoins  a  reason.  S^utb. 

SubiiaVeous,    adj.  \jubitaneiUi  Lat.] 

Sudden  ;  hasty. 
To  Sa'DJUGATE.  i*.  a.  [szdjttguer,  Fr. 
iuljugoy  Lat.]  To  conquer  ;  to  subdue; 
to  brinj;  undvr  dominion  by  force. 

O  fav'rite  virgm,  that  hast  warm'd  the  brea^ 
Whose  sov 'reign  dictite*  subjugate  the  east ! 

Prhr. 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  bis  vas- 
sal. JB-rirr. 
SuBJur.A'TioN.  17.  J.  [from  sttljitgatc."} 
The  act  of  subduing. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  learned  jMut  of 

the  world,  after  tlieir  mbjuvation  by  the  I'urks. 

•  •^  Hale. 

SUBJU'NCTION.  n.  j.  [from  subju^igc, 

Latin.]     The  state  of  being  subjoined  ; 

the  act  of  subjoining.    . 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  diflTercnt  form- 
ation ;  and  in  dependence  upon,  or  sabj^n^tisn 
to;  some  other  verb.  Clarke. 

Subju'nctive,  adj.  IjtthjtMcthmji  Lat. 

jubjoncli/t  French.] 
I.  Subjoined  to  something  else, 
a.  In  grammar. 

The  verb  undergoes  a  diflferent  formation,  f 
signify  the  same  intentions  as  the  indicative, 
yet  not  absolutely,  but  relativciy  to  someotrur 
verb,  which  is  called  the  subjunaive  mood. 

Claret. 

Sublapsa'bi AN.lfl^/.  [sub  and  lapstis^ 
Subla'psary.     J     Latin.]  Doue after 
the  f^H  of  rpan. 
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The  decree  of  reprobition,  according  to  the 
iui/^arian  ^octiiAty  bebe  nothing  elM  but  a 
mtrt  pretention  or  non-election  ol*  some  per- 
•oot  whom  God  left  at  he  found,  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  the  first  Adam's  transgression,  with- 
out any  actual  personal  sin  of  their  own,  when 
be  withdrew  some  others  as  guilty  as  they. 

Subla'tion.  If.  J.  Isvbiatiot  Latin.]  The 

act  of  taking  away. 
Sublbva'tion.  h.  i.  [suhie^,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  raising  on  high. 
Si;  BL  I'M  ABLE,  adj,  [from  juh/ime.'i  Pos- 
sible to  be  sublimed. 
SuBLi'MABLENEss.  «. /.  [from  jMima- 
ble.']    Quality  of  admitting  sublimation. 
He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and 
mell,  and  easy  subiimablenessf  as  common  salt 
armoniadt.  BoyU, 

To  Su'BLiMATE.  V.  a.  [from  suhDme,] 
i.To  raise  by  the  force  of  cbymical  fire. 
a.  To  exalt ;  to  heighten  ;  tq  elevate. 
And  as  hb  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their 
vein 
lo  wordS)' whose  weight  best  suiu  a  tuhlimated 
strain.  Drayton, 

Not  only  the  gross  and  illiterate  souls,  but 
the  most  aerial  and  subttmattd,  are  rather  the 
more  proper  fuel  for  an  immaterial  fire. 

Dtcay  of  Piety, 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  so  excellent 
and  refined,  and  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  subtimatt 
the  more  fross  and  corrupt,  as  shews  flesh  and 
'    blood  never  revealed  it.  Dttay  of  Fiety^ 

Su'bumate.  ».  J.  [from  sublime r\ 
I.  Any  thine  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort. 
Eiuiuire  tne  manner  of  subliming,  and  what 
metals  endure  subliming,  and  what  lK>dy  the  suh* 
iimatt  makes.  ,  Baton, 

a.  QuicksiKer  raised  in  the  retort, 
Su'BLiMATE.fl<//.  Raised  by  fire  in  the 
vessel. 
The  particles  of  mercury,  uniting  with  the. 
'    acid  particles  of  spirit  of  salt,  compose  merciuy 
sMmatti  AQd,  with  the  particles  of  sulphur, 
cinnabar.  Nrwton, 

Sviilima'tion.  If.  /.    [subiimationi  Fr. 

from  suMimateS] 
1-  A  chymical  operation  which  raises  bo- 
dies in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Stthlimatiom  differs  very  little  from  distfllatbn, 
eicepthkg  that  in  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts 
ot' bodies  are  raised,  but  in  this  the  solid  and 
dry ;  and  that  the  matter  to  be  distilled  may  be 
either  solid  or  fluid,  but  smhlimation  \s  only  con- 
cerned about  solid  substances.  There  is  also  an- 
other difference,  namely,  that  rarefaction,  which 
is  of  very  great  use  in  distiliation,  has  hardly  any 
room  in  sublimatiom ;  for  the  substances  whicn 
are  to  be  sublimed,  beipg  solid,  are  incapable  of 
rarefaction ;  and  so  it  u  only  impulse  that  can 
.    raise  them.  ^riney, 

Septration  is  wroueht  by  weight,  as  in  the 
ttttlemem  of  liquors,  by  bMt,  by  precipiution, 
or  ndiimation ;  that  is,  a  calling  ot  the  several 
ptrti  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction. 

Bacon. 
Knee  oil  of  sulphur  per  campanam  is  of  the 
««nt  nature  with  oil  of  vhriol,  may  it  not  be  in- 
ferred that  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  and 
Med  parts,  so  strongly  cohering  by  attraction,  as 
to  ascend  together  by  smb/imation  t  NrwUn, 
t.  Exaltation  ;  elevation  j  act  of  heighten- 
ing or  improving. 

".  She  turat 

bodies  \M  spixitsy  by  tukiiauilm  strange.  JDUvmv. 
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Shall  he  pretend  to  religious  atta3niif6tU,Vli« 
IS  defective  and  short  in  moral,  which  are  but 
the  rudiments  and  first  draught  of  rel%ioin  at 
religion  is  the  perfection,  retmement,  and  /«^ 
iimatioiti  of  morality  f  SttObp 

SUBLI'ME,  ai/J,  Ijub/tmisf  LaUn.] 
1.  High  in  place ;  exalted  aJoft, 

l^ey  sum'd  their  pens,  and  soariog  th'  air 
iuUime 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Mtlhiu 

Subiime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 
And  dire  Tinphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 

DryJtm 

%,  Hieh  in  excellence ;  exalted  by  naturcl 
My  earthly  strained  to  the  height 
In  that  celestul  colloquy  tublime.  MiiUiu 

Can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  pur  terrestrial  clime  ? 
And  that  the  gen'rous  mind,  releas'd  by  death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs  I  DryHtiu 

J.  High  in  style  or  tentimeiit;   lofty; 
grand. 
Easy  in  stile  thy  work,  m  sense  sublime, 

Frhr* 

4.  Elevated  by  ioy. 

All  yet  left  ot  that  revolted  rout, 
Heav'ii»fall*n,  in  stadon  stood  or  just  amy. 
Sublime  with  expectation.  liUim, 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime^ 
Drunk  whh  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  MiUmm 

5.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner. 

He  was  tublime^  and  almost  tumorous,  in  hit 
looks  and  gestures.  IV^iton^ 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  eublimt  declared 
Absolute  rule.  -^     Mi/hm^ 

SuBLi'ME.  If.  /.  The  ^nd  or  lofty  style. 
The  iubiime  is  a  galhcisra,  but  now  na- 
turalized. 

Longinus  strengthens  all  his  laws. 
And  is  himself  the  great  subiime  he  draws.  Pt^ 
The  tublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the 
harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase ;  the 
perfect  tublime  arises  from  all  three  together. 

AMem, 
To  Subli'me.  v.  a,  Isubiimert  French; 

from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  raise  by  a  chemical  fire. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads 
Of  letters,  which  have  past  'twixt  mee  and  me; 
Thence  write  our  annals,  and  in  them  Jessoos  b# 
To  all,  whom  love's  sublimiug  fire  invades. 

Doiait* 
a.  To  raise  on  high. 

Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor 
strong,  » 

Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd,  ittelf  sublime. 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb. 

Denbsm. 
3.  To  exalt ;  to  heighten ;  to  improve. 
Flow'rs,  aid  then  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  tubRm% 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.  Mhw. 

The  fancies  of  most  are  moved  by  the  inimd 
springs  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which,  even  ia 
the  most  sublisned  inteUeauals,  is  dangerously 
InfluentiaL  (SlanvilU, 

Art,  being  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 
things,  may  pass  into  nature  by  slow  degrees, 
and  so  be  sublimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  it 
capable  of  distmguishing  betwixt  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  that  which  is  low  in  her.      Dryden^ 

Meanly  diey  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine ; 
"Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublbmes. 
But  ripen,  ^u  in^^Wj^tJ^H^^ 
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n  SuBii'm.  V.  «.  To  riK  in  tSifc  Chymi- 
ca»  Tesiel  hj  the  force  of  fire. 

The  parddet  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation 
carry  w  the  partkies  of  andmony,  which  will 
Bot  svblime  alone  Nervtwi, 

Thb  salt  is  fixed  m  a  (entle  fire,  and  tmBlimet 
ta  a  )^eat  one*  Arbutbifi* 

SuBLi'MELY.' advt, [from suhlime. ]  Lofti- 
*ly ;  prandly. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  tvUimtly  great, 
'  TbT  Homer  charms  with  all  hii  ancient  heat. 
^  FarneU. 

Fustian  *%  so  swhOmtiy  bad ; 
%  It  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  Ptpe, 

SvBLi'MENEss.  ft,  s,   IjuhUmitajf  Lit.] 

The  same  at  sublimity. 
SuBLi'MiTY.  n.  J.  [from  subiime;  sub- 

BmltCf  French  ;  suhlimitasy  Latin.] 
1.  Height  of  place  ;  local  elevation. 
%.  Height  of  nature  ;  excellence. 

As  rdigion  looketh  upon  him  who  in  majesty 

*  end  power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  account 
■ot  of  it»  unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to 
that  very  height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts 

*  conceive,  when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly 
considered.  Hooker, 

In  respect  of  God's  incomprehensible  sublimity 
and  punty,  this  is  also  true,  that  God  is  neither 

'  a  mind  nor  a  spirit  like  other  spirits,  nor  a  light 
•uch  as  can  be  discerned.  RaJeigb. 

3.  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment. 

Mnton*s  distui^uishing  excellence  lies  in  the 
smbimity  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatness  of 
which  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  modem 
and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.       AtUisom, 

Sub lVn GOAL,  adj,  [^sublinguals  French; 
luh  and  lingua^  Lat.]  Placed  under  the 

V    tongtle. 

Those  subliming  humours  should  be  inter- 
cepted, before  they  motmt  to  the  head,  by  tub- 
iimgmml  pdlt.  Harvey, 

Sublu'nar.    >  adj. {juhlurtairCf  French ; 
Su'B  LUNAR  Y.J     juh  and  lu/ta^  Latin.] 
Situate  beneath  the  moon  j  earthly;  tcr- 
lestrial ;  of  this  world. 

Dull  subhnary  lovers  ?  love. 
Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 

Of  absence,  'cause  it  cannot  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it.  Donne, 

Night  measur'd,  with  her  shadowy  cone. 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.  Milt, 

Through  seas  of.  knowledge  we  our  course 
advance. 
Discovering  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance ; 
And  these  discov*ries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess.      Denbam. 

The  celestial  bodies  above  the  moon,  being 
Bot  subject  to  chance,  remain  in  perpetual  or- 
der, while  all  things  sublunary  are  sulnect  to 
change.  Uryien, 

-  Ovid  had  wam'd  her  to  beware 
Qf  strolUng  gods^  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
Topick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Smcijt, 

The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies, 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies ; 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance. 
And  scorns,  Foitier,  this  sublunary  dance.  T'lwmgv 
Sv'fiM  AR1NE.  adj,  [^sttb  and  mare^  Latlj 
Lyitig  or  acting  under  the  sea. 

This  contriN'ance  may  seem  difficult,  because 
these  submarine  navigators  will  want  winds  and 
tides  for  motion,  and  the  si|{ht  of  the  heavens 
for  direaion.  Wilkins. 

Not  only  the  herbaceous  and  woody  sub* 
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marina  pkats,  but  ako  the  Uthophrta,  affect 
this  manner  of  growing,  as  I  obtervtd  in  corals. 

Kay, 

To  SUBMERGE,  v.  a.  Isubmerger,  Fr. 
4ubmergih  Latin.]  To  drown ;  to  put 
under  water. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  sulmergd^  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes.  Sbaksftart, 

SuBME^RsroN.  n,  /.  [jubmershn^  French; 
from  submenus f  Latin.]  The  act  of 
drowning ;  state  of  beinp:  drowned. 

The  great  Atlantick  island  is  mentkmed  ia 
Plato's  i*im«us,  almost  contiguous  to  the  west* 
em  parts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  vet  wholly  swal- 
lowed up  by  that  ocean ;  which,  if  true,  might 
afford  a  passage  from  Ahica  to  America  by  land 
before  that  submersion.  Hale, 

To  Submi'nister.       )   v.  a,  Isubmim- 
To  Submi'nistrate.  (       jtrOf  Latin.] 
To  supply  ;  to  afford.     Not  much  is 
use. 

Some  things  have  been  discovered,  not  only  fty 
the  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior 
animals  have  subminit/ereJ  unto  man  the  inven- 
tion of  many  things,  natural,  artificial,  and  ne- 
dicinal.  -H-^*- 

Nothing  subministrates  aptcr  matter  to  be 
converted  into  pestilent  seminaries,  than  steams 
of  nasty  folks.  Harvey, 

To  SuBMi'NisTER.  v,  ft,  To  subscrTcj 
to  l)e  useful  to. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servaats, 
but  bad  masters,  and  subminister  to  the  best  and 
worst  purposes.  VEstranjt, 

SuBMi^ss.  adj.  [from  submhsm^  Latin.] 
Humble ;  eubmissive  ;  obseauious. 

King  James,  moUdied  by  the  bisnoji's  submiti 
and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back,  that  though  he 
were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  should 
not  be  fully  satisfied  except  he  spake  with  him. 

Nearer  his  presence,  Adam,  though  not  aw'd, 
Yet  \f\l\\submixt  approach,  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowed  low.      Milim, 

Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fcU 
Submits :  he  rear'd  me.  MiUm, 

SuBMi'ssioN.  n.  J.  [soumsssiony  French  j 

from  submijjust  Latin.] 
I.  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  an- 
oth«T. 

Submission,  dauphin!  'tis  a  mere  Frencft 
word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
Sbakspeare, 

1,  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  dc- 
pendance ;  humble  or  suppliant  be- 
haviour. 

In  all  tubirissiM  and  humi'ity 
York  doth  present  liimself  unto  your  htfhnesJ. 

Sbaktteart, 

Great  prince,  by  that  /i/fcwwiwi  you  Ml  gaifl 
more 
Than  e'er  your  hauf^ty  courage  won  h^*"!^ 

Hahjtx, 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confession 
oferrour.  . 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in  offence. 
SLahpearf» 

4.  Obsequiousness ;  resignation ;  obedi- 
ence. .     .y^ 

No  duty  in  rclicion  is  more  justly  required  tf 
God  Alm'ightv,  than  a  perfect  submiuionto  hu 
will  in  all  things.  ^'^r* 
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SuBMi'ssivE.   adi,   Ijuhmlfsusy   Latin.] 
Humble ;  testifying  submisnon  or  infe- 
riority.  . 
On  what  suimhtive  message  art  thou  sent  f 

Sbsit^are, 
Her  at  his  feet  tuSmisshn  in  distress 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprau'd.   J\fdUm, 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  tukmissivc  step  I  hasted  down ; 
The  glowing  garland  nrdm  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  fook.  Pri§r. 
St' BMi'ssi  V  E I.  Y.  adv,  [from  submissive,'] 
Humbly;  with  confession  of  inferiority. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  stAmissivetif  replies.     Drpden* 
But  speech  ev*n  there  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's 

cause; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws.  Pope* 

Su  BM  f  SSI  V  EN  ESS.  If.  J.  [from  submissive,] 
Humility ;  confession  of  fault  or  infe- 
riority. 

If  thou  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness. 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy 

glory; 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submlssiveness^ 
But  he  uiat  boasts  shuts  that  out  of  his  story ; 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defV, 
\ruh  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  skr. 

Herbert, 

ScBMi'ssLY.  adv.  [from  submiss.]  Hum- 
bly ;  with  submission. 
Humility  consists,  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes, 
and  goinc  softly  and  submissly^  but  in  mean  opi- 
nion of  thyself  Taylor. 

To  SUBMI'T.  V.  a.  [soumettre^  French  j 

submit  to,  Latin.] 
I.  To  let  down  ;  to  sink. 

Sometimes  the  hill  suhmlts  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile ; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
A^liose  ris^  not  hinders  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden, 
Neptime  stood. 
With  all  his  ho<ts  of  waters  ^t  command. 

Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  shov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden, 

a.  To  subject ;  to  resign  without  resist- 
ance to  authority. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  un- 
der her  hands.  .  Genesis, 
Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  con* 
fermable  observance  of  the  b«ful  and  religious 
constitutions  of  their  spiritual  rulers.       fvbite. 
Will  ye  sf/bmityour  neck,  and  chusa  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  r  Milton, 
3.. To  leave  to  discretion  ;   to  refer  to 
judemcnt. 

whether  the  eondition  of  the  clergy  be  able 
to  bear  a  heavy  burden,  is  submitted  to  tne  bouse. 

Swift, 
To  SuBMi'T.  V,  ft.   To  be  subject;  to 
acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  another ; 
to  yield. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit :  be  over  thee  shall  rule. 

Milton, 
Our  religion  requires  from  us,  not  only  to 
forego  pleasure,  but  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace, 
and  even  death.  Rogers, 

SvBfeU'LTiPLE.  If.  /.  A  submultiple  num- 
ber or  quantity  is  that  which  is  con- 
tajred  in  another  number  a  certain  num- 
ba  of  timea  exactly  :  thus  ^  is  sttbmuU 
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tl//e  of  XI,  as  being  contained  in  it  S6tem 

tunes  exactly.  Harris. 

SuBo'CTAVK.   ladj.  [sub  and  oetavusf 

Sub o'ct u p l e . 5     Latin  ;   and  octuple,^ 

Containine  one  part  of  eight. 

As  one  of  these  under  puUeys  abates  half  of 
that  heaviness  of  the  weight,  and  causes  tha 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  propoctioo ;  so  two 
of  them  abate  half  of  that  whicn  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  sub* 
sextuple,  four  a  subectmple,  IVilkimf, 

Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  fbr  their 
principal  concave,  and  geometrically  taken  its 
suboctave^  the  congtus,  from  the  cube  of  half  a 
foot,  they  would  nave  divided  the  conciylt  into 
eight  parts,  each  of  which  would  have  oeen  re* 
Eiuarly  the  cube  of  a  Quarter  foot,  theiir  weQ- 
known'palm:  this  is  the  course  taken  f^  our 
gallon,  which  has  the  pint  for  its  suboetave, 

ArbuibHU^ 
SuBo'RDiNACY.  In,  /.  [from  subordi^ 
Su  B  o'r  D I N  A  NC  Y.  J     ttate.    Subordinacy 

is  the  proper  and  anlogical  word.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  subject. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  ex 
travagancies  b  no  improper  method  of  correct- 
ing, and  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordiniey  to  rea* 
son.  Spt€taifr^ 

4.  Series  of  subordination. 

The  subordinancy  of  the  government  changin|( 

hands  so  often,  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the 

pursuit  of  the  publick  interests.  Tm^/r. 

SUBO'RDINATE.  adj,  [sub  and  ordina- 

tujf  Latin.] 
I.  Inferiour  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dtgnity» 
or  power.  . 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  under- 

sunding;  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a 

(^ueen  to  her  king,  who  acknowledges  a  tulgec- 

uonoret  retains  a  majesty.  Stutb. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 

from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  dunng  her 

abstraction,  or  from  any  operation  of  subotdinau 

spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.  Addssom* 

%,  Descending  in  a  regular  series.         « 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading 

of  two  generals,  rather  courtiers  than  martial 

men,  yet  assisted  with  sssbordimate  commanders 

of  great  experience.  Bmoss, 

His  next  subordinatt 
Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.  Milim 
These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagree- 
ment or  affinity,  that  the  several  kinds  and  «ii^ 
ordinate  species  of  each  art  easily  dist'mguiihed^ 
'  Woodwarf. 

To  SUBO'RDINATE.  i;.a.  [sub ZXiA  ordinot 
Lat.]  To  range  under  another.  Not- in 
use,  but  proper  and  elegant. 

If  I  have  subordinetted'^Wiyxit  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress,  so  there  are  other 
inferior  arts  subordinate  to  them.  WoiHoh, 

Sub  o'r  d  i  n  a  t  e  l  y.  adv,  [from  tubordi' 
note.]  In  a  series  regularly  descending. 
It  beine  the  hishest  step  of  ill,  to  which  all 
others  sutordinately  tend,  one  would  think  H 
could  be  capable  of  no  improvement. 

Defay  of  Piety, 
Suboroina'tiox.  n,  j.   [subordination^ 

Fr.  from  subordinate,] 
I.  The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  another. 
Nor  can  a  council  national  decide. 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide.        Dsydea, 
a.  A  series  regularly  descending'. 

The  naturalcreatures  having  a  local  subordi* 
nation,  the  rational  having  a  pohiical,  and  some- 
times a  sacred.  Holiday, 
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^  f  Uce  of  rank. 

If  we  ^ould  suppose  a  ministirv  -^vhere  ercrir 
sngle  penon  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all 
peax  officers  of  state  and  law  diligent  in  chusinc 
«ef  sons  who  in  their  »tvexaXsu6orkirtatio/rs  would 
be  oblked  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  siwe- 
vwrs,  the  empire  at  inreligion  would  be  soon  de- 
moyed.  Sw^. 

T^SUBCyRN.  V.  n.  [lubomer,  Fr.  suborno^ 
Latin.]  ^ 

I.  To  procure  pnvatcly ;  to  procure  by 
secret  collunon. 

His  judges  were  the  self-same  men  by  whom 

Ikis  accusers  were  subfn»i»  Hooktr. 

food  wretch  I  thou  know'st  not  what  thou 

Or  else  thou  art  siwormd  agamst  bis  honour 
In  hateful  practice.  Sbmksptare» 

Reason  may  meet 
Some  specious  objea,  by  the  foe  suborn  J, 
And  fail  into  deception.  MiltM. 

His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembled  sighs ; 
'  And  tears  iuiondfill  dropping  from  his  eyes. 

Prior, 

a.  To  proctu'c  by  iwdirect  means. 
Behold 
Thoce  who  by  ling'ring  sickness  lose  their 
fbreath, 

•  Axt  those  \^ho  by  despair  suborn  their  death. 

Drydm, 
Suborka'tion.  «.  J.  Ijubomatton,  jpr. 
'  firom  suborn*]   The  crime  of  procuring 
any  to  do  a  bad  action. 
.  Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  was  through  false 
sHbornatioH  of  the  queen  of  Edward  iv.  brought 
.  to  hit  death  at  Tredagh  most  unjustly.  Spenser, 
You  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  roan, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation,  Sb.tks^eare, 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  hfe  will  pre- 
serve men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  the 
blackest  often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour  ; 
,  iuch  as  ingraucude,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and 
^uktmatuau  Sxci/t. 

Si>£o'rner.  «.  j.  {sttbomeuTi  Fr.  from 
iMbam.']  One  that  procures  a  bad  action 
to  be  done.  . 

Subfoe'n  a.  n.  s.  [sub  and  /^;ra,Lat.  J  A 

•  writ  commai^ding  attendance  in  a  courts 
under  a  penalty. 

SuBauADKu'PLE.  odj,  [sub  9X\A  quodru- 

•  //t^'l  Containing  one  part  of  four. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of 

.  that  heaviness  the  weight  haih  in  itself,  and 

,  causes  the  power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion 

1  tmtait,  so  two  of  them  abate  lialf  of  that  which 

remains,  and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion. 

fViiiins. 
^ o  B ciu  I K  T u'p  L  E.  ad/,  [stib  and  quintu/ie,] 
Containing  one  part  of  five. 

If  uuto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight 
in  a  subqtdntmple  proportion.  IVUkins, 

SifB REACTOR,  a.  /.  [iub  and  rect9r.]  The 
rector's  vicegerent. 
He  was  chosen  subrector  of  the  college. 

Walton. 
SuBRE'PTiON'.  «.  5.  Isubre^ttofif  Vv.  sub' 
rrptm 9  lAt'l  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fa- 
vour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representa- 
tion. -^''•'« 
Subrepti'tious.  adj\  [surrepticcy  Fr. 
surrfptttiusf  Lat.]  Fraudulently  obtained 
from  a  superiour,  by  concealing  some 
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truth  which  would  hate  prrrcntcd  tbe 
grant.  Bailee 

To  Su'BROGATE.  v.  a.  [_subrogOf  Lal.J 
See  Surrogate. 

To  SUBSCRI'Bfi.  V.  a.  ^souscrire,  Fr.  stdf 
scribof  Latin.] 

r.  To  give  consent  to,  by  undcrwnting 
the  fame. 

They  united  by  subserihinr  a  covenant, which 
they  pretended  to  be  no  other  than  bad  been 
subscribed  m  the  reign  of  king  James,  and  thj 
his  majesty  himself  had  subscribed  it ;  by  whicJi 
imposition  people  of  all  degrees  engaged  dicm- 
selves  in  it.  Clare»dvi. 

The  reader  sees  the  names  of  those  penoai 

•    by  whom  this  letter  is  subscribed.  Ad^sn. 

%.  To  attest  by  writing?  the  name. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better 
credited,  than  some  other  subscribed  with  an 
hundred  hands.  HTbit^. 

3.  To  submit.    Not  used.  ,  ^ 

The  king  gone  to-iiight!  suhsiriydm  powr . 

Contin'd  to  exhibition  1  all  is  gone.  SbuJuptart* 

To  Sudscri'be.  v. 

1 


To  give  consent. 

Osius,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene  aeed  was 
set  down,  and  framed  for  the  whole  cb"*^" 
world  to  subscribe  unto,  so  far  yielded  m  the«»» 
as  even  with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Amw 
confession.  Houtr. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subsciHbe  to  thy  advice.  Sboksf. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howPd  that  «ert 
time,  , 

Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go^  porter,  turn  the 

All  crucls'clse  subscribed,  Sbabfearf. 

So  spake  much  humbled  Eve;  but  fate 
Subscribed  nox.'.  nature  first  gave  $igns,itnpr«$4 
Oti  bird,  beast,  air.  ^'^^ 

1.  To  promise  a  stipulated  sum  fortbc 

promotion  of  any  undertaking. 
SuBhCRi'BER.   If.  s.    [from   subseriptioi 

Latin.) 
I.  One  who  subscribes. 
%,  One  who  contributes  to  ^y  undtr- 
taking.  , . 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  a  demmfl  in 
a  proper  juncture,  every  one  of  the  party  ww 
can  spare  a  shilling  sliall  be  a  subscriber,  ^^p- 
SuBscRi'PTioN.  n.s.  Ifrom  subscript 

Latin.] 
I.  Any  thing  underwritten.  ,  *,  ^ 

The  man  asked.  Are  ye  chnstiansf  we»' 
swered  we  were ;  fearing  the  less  ^J*^*^ 
the  cross  we  had  seen  in  the  subscription.  JfaaS' 
1.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing the  name. 

3.  The  act  or  btate  of  contributing  to  any 
undertaking. 

The  work  he  plica ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  »^ 

South-sea  subscriptions  t  Ae  who  P'«**J 
Leave  me  but  Uberty.  .    ^'r' 

4.  Submission  ;  obedience.    1^^^*?  "J^. 

I  tax  not  von,  you  elements,  with  w»«"!j?^: 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  caU'd  Y"^^^* 
You  bwe  me  no  subscription,  Sbatsf*^  • 

SuBSE'CTioN.  ».  J.  [sub  and  sectioil^^'i 
A  subdivision  of  a  larger  section  into* 
lesser;  section  of  a  section.  ^^' 

Subse'cutive.  adj.  L^om  subiep^f^t 
Lat.]  Following  ia  train. 
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Sl'BSEPTu'PLE.^///'.  [sulf  ami  sfptupJuSf 
Lat.]  Contairiing  one  of  seven  piUs. 

if  unto  this  low«r  puUcy  there  were  adUeJ  aji- 
other,  then  tlie  power  would  b«  unto  the  weight 
in  a  tubquiotuiue  proponiun ;  d  a  third,  a  sulf 
u^upU,  Wtlkius, 

Su'BsfcQUEKCE.  n,  5.  [from  subicqmrf 
Lat.]  The  state  of  following  ;  not  pre- 
cedence. 

By  this  faatlty  we  can  take  notice  of  the  or- 
der of  precedence  and  subs£qu<:nie  iu  which  they 
arc  past.  Grexo. 

SU'flSEQUENT.  adj.  [subsegutnt,  Fr.  j'tilf 
jegueniyX.3t.  This  word  is  improperly 
pronounced  long  in  the  second  syllable 
hy  Sbah/teare.]  Following  in  train;  not 
preccdiujf. 

In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  smbsequ^nt  volunies,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  %ure  of  the  giant  mass  * 

Of  things  to  come,  at  laigc.  Sbahptare. 

The  suhsequ§nt  words  come  on  before  tht*  pre- 
cedent vanish.  Bacoit. 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 
With  prudent  harmony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  sul'^'quent  appear 
l^o gird  the  globe  and  reg.  'iice  the  year.'  Prior, 
Ttiis  artici<^  is  introduc(;d  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  ot -Monster,  made  about    lt>48,  when 
England  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.      Sivift, 
So'Bseuu  e n  t l y.  adv.  [troiQ  subsg-quent*] 
Not  so  as  to  go  before  5  so  as  to  follow 
ii  train. 

^  To  men  in  governing  most  things  fdl  out  ac- 
cidentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  preconceived  ends;  but  they  are 
forced  to  comply  subsequently,  :!nd  to  strike  in 
with  things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminious 
after-applications  of  them  to  their  purposes. 

South. 
To  SUBSE'RVE.  v.  a,  [subservhj  Lat.] 
To  serve  in  subordination  ;  to  serve  in- 
strumentally. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserste  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Mill  on. 
It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  cap- 
tivating nature,  and  making  her  subier*t>e  our 
purposes,  thaa  to  have  learned  all  the  iiui  i^ues 
of  p^'Ucy.  GiuHvil/e, 

The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  the  braii^ 
devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  v&as  all  those 
parts  which  subserve  our  sensaiiuus,  as  well  as 
our  thinking  powers.  fVahb. 

SuBst'RviKNCE.  )  n.  J.  [from  suLu-n'c.'i 
SuBSE'RViENCv.J    Instru  mental  fitness, 
use,  or  operation. 

Wicked  spirits  may  bv  their  cunning  carry 
farther  m  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserviency 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.  Dryden. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agil  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.  Hale. 

\*  e  cannot  look  upon  the  body,  wherein  ap- 
pears 90  much  fitness,  use,  and  subserviency  to 
infinite  functions,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  ef- 
fect of  contrivance.  Bentley. 

There  it  a  regular  subordination  and  sub" 
itrviency  among  all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends. 

Cheyne. 
Sobse'rvient.  adj.  [iubser*vicnsy  Lat.] 
Subordinate ;  instrumentally  useful. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce 
ercr  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make 
4Mbjerviesii  in  one  kind  or  other.  />//. 

Pki'osophers  and  commoa  heathens  believed , 
vol-.  IV. 
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one  God,  to  whom  all  things  were  referred;  but 
under  this  God  they  worshipped  mjiny  inferior 
and  subservient  gods.  6tU:ingfleet, 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one 
to  another,  and  the  most  of  them  serviceable  to 
man.  R<-y, 

Wliilc  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  motions 
continually  made  in  the  disposal  of  th^  cor^^'jieal 
principles  subservient  herein.  Grexu, 

Sense  is  subservient  unto  fancy,  fancy  v>nto  in- 
tellect. Grew, 

We  arc  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body 
of  Ood  :  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs, 
members,  or  parts ;  and  they  are  his  creatures, 
subordinate  to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will. 

Newto/h 

Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subservient  art. 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part ; 
They  talk  of  princinles,  but  notions  prize. 
And  all  to  one  lovo  folly  sacrifice.  Fofe^ 

Subse'xtuple.  adj»  j.^"^  and  sextuplus, 
Lat.]  Containing  one  part  of  six. 

One  of  these  under  pullies  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  Causes  the  power 
to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  two  of 
them  a  subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  subsex" 
tufle.  JVilkins, 

To  SUBSIDE.  V.  n.  [sidfsido,  Lat.]  To 
sink ;  to  tend  downward.  It  is  com- 
monly used  of  one  part  of  a  compound, 
sinking  in  the  whole.  Pope  has  used  it 
rather  improperly. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  Ipll, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  dbtil. 

Dryden, 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  ait. 

Weighs  the  men  s  wits  agamst  the  lady's  hair : 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 

At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pott. 

SuBsi'DENCE.)  «.i.[from  ji/5j/Wr.]  Thc 
Subsi'dency.)      act  of  sinking ;  tend- 
ency downward. 

This  gradual  subsideney  of  the  abyss  would  take 

up  a  considerable  time.  BvmeL 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to 

jubsUerce  merely  by  their  different  specifick 

gravities,  all  those  which  had  the  same  gravity 

subsided  at  the  same  time.  IVoodtjaard. 

By  the  alternate  motion  of  those  air-bladders^ 

whose  surfaces  are  by  turns  freed  from  mutual 

contact,  and  by  a  sudden  subsidence  meet  again 

by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air,  the  liauor 

is  still  farther  attenuated.  Arbuttn§t, 

Sursi'diary.  adj.  Isuhjidtairtf  Pr.  jui^ 

sidiaritisy  Lat.  from  subsidy. ~\  Assistant; 

brought  in  aid. 

Bitter  substances  bum  the  blood,  and  are  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  galL  Arbutbn^t^ 

SU'BSIDY.  «.  J.  [subside^  Fr.  subsidium, 
Lat.]  Aid,  commonly  soch  as  is  given 
in  money. 

They  advised  thc  king  to  send  spee4y  aids, 

and  with  much  alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of 

subsidy.  BacM» 

T  is  all  the  subsidy  the  present  age  can  raise. 

Vryden. 
It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  tnat  a 
house  of  commons  should  never  grant  such  4ub» 
siJies  as  give  no  pain  to  llie  people,  lest  the  na- 
tion shou]^  acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  di4 
not  feeL  Addison* 

To  SuBsi'cN.  nt.a.  [subsignof  Lat.]  To 
sien  under. 
Neither  have  they  seen  any  deed,  before  the 
Bb 
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com^uest,  but  nhij^rfJ  mth  crosses  aai^l* 

names  vvithout  surnames.  Camden, 

To  8UliSI'ST.  V.  n.  Ijubs'uterf  Fr.  suhsisto, 

Latin.] 
I.  To  be  ;  to  have  existence, 
a.  To  continue;  to  retain  the  present  state 
or  condition. 
Firm  we  tubjhft  but  possible  to  sn-erve.  Mi/t, 
The  very  fonndaticn  was  removed,  and  it  was 
i  moral  impossibiHty  tlut  the  republick  could 
suhist  joiy  longer.  Stvi/t, 

3.  To  hare  means  of  living  ;  to  be  main- 
tained. 

He  shone  to  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like 
the  heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the 
fruits  of  poetry  in  a  cold  climate ;  and  gave  ttie 
wherewithal  to  suhsitt  in  the  long  winter  which 
tucceeded.  Drydtn. 

Let  u»  remember  those  that  want  necessaries, 
as  we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  re- 
membered, had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on 
other  men's  charity.  AUcrkury, 

4.  To  inhere ;  to  have  existence  by  means 
of  something  else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities 
are  sufmrienily  distant  irom  one  another,  yet 
when  they  come  to  suhsist  in  particulars,  and  to 
be  clothed  with  several  accidents,  then  the  dis- 
cernment is  not  so  easy.  South, 
SUBSI'STENCE    or  SUBSl'STEVCY.    tl.   J. 

[subsistaneey  Fr.  from  suhjist^ 

X.  Real  being.  ^  ^  v    n   v 

The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh 

with  God,  began  both  at  one  instant ;  hU  making 

and  taking  to  himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  act ; 

io  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsister.ee 

but  one,  and  that  from  everlasting.  Hooier, 

We  know  as  little  how  the  ilnion  is  dissolved, 

that  is,  the  cham  of  tltese  difL-rinft  suhsisteneies 

that  compound  us,  as  how  it  first  commenced. 

GianviUe, 
Not  only  the  things  had  suhsistenee,  but  the 
▼erv  images  were  of  some  creatures  existing. 
^      -^  StUlin^eet, 

i.  Competence ;  mears  of  nipporting  life-. 
His  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  himsrtf  a 
comfortable  suhsistetue  out  of  the  pkinder  of  his 
province.  AdJisM. 

3.  Inherence  in  something;  else. 
Su'BSt'bTENT.  adj.  \^subsl:leKSy  Lat.] 
1,  Having  real  beinj?. 

^uch  as  deny  spirits  xubsrtteni  without  bodies, 
wdl  with  ditificulty  aflSim  the  separate  exist -ncc 
of  their  own.  Bro-wn, 

a.  Inherent.  ,    , 

These  qualities  are  not  subsisient  in  t*io$e  bo- 
dies, but  are^  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in 
something  else.  Bentley, 

SUBSTANCE,  n.  s.  isubUance^  Fr.  sub- 

sianiia,  Latin.] 
t    Being  ;  something  existing  ;  something 
of  which  vie  can  say  tbnt  it  is. 

Since  then  the  smil  works  by  herself  alone, 
Springs  not  from  sense,  noi  humours  well  agree- 

Her  nature  is  peculiar,  and  her  own  ; 
She  is  a  substance,  and  a  perfect  being.    Davies, 

The  strength  of  gods. 
And  this  empyreal  iubstance,  cannot  fail.  MUt* 
a.  That  which  supports  accident8. 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mold 
An^  tuhstancef  .    .    Milton, 

Evciy  bemj  is  considered  as  s\ibj.i$ting  m  and 
bv  itself,  and  tht-n  it  is  called  a  su'-stjnce  i  or  it 
subsists  in  and  by  another,  and  then  it  b called  a 
«i^e  Of  maanii  of  bsing.  H^atU, 


2,  The  essential  part.  .     j  u  -i. 

It  will  serve  our  turn  to  compr ebend  tne  it*- 
stance,  whhout  confining  oursebrea  to  «rogjw 
exactness  in  form.  '^ 

This  edition  is  the  same  m  subttnce  wtm 
the  Latin.  ^  .     ^""^ 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  sea 
with  one  cast  of  the  eye  tht'eubstance  of  a  hund- 
red pages.  ^^-^ 
4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary  ;  some- 
thing  solid,  not  empty. 

Shadows  to-mght  ,„. .  ^ 

Fiave  struck  more  terror  fo  the  soul  of  KK*art, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  tho\ttand  sadier* 
Arm'd  aU  in  proof,  and  led  by  shaUow  Rrch- 
mond.  ^  Sbckspete. 

He  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substasue  fed.  MUttu, 

Hcfoick  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 
And  he  the  substancey  not  th*  appearance,  chaw: 
To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more  pnoe, 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  ««:»~5l 

God  is  no  longer  to  be  worsliipped  andbebewl 

in  as  a  god  foreshewing  and  assuring  by  typo, 

but  as  a  god  who  has  perfonwed  the  '»*'^J  " 

what  he  promised.  iV<ttt*. 

c.  Body  ;  corporeal  natui-e. 

Between  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured 
bodies  are  many  spaces,  either  empty  or  re- 
plenished with  mediums  of  other  densities;  as, 
water  between  the  tinging  corpiisdes  wherewttB 
any  liquor  is  impregnated,  air  between  tbe 
aqueous  globules  that  constitute  ckwids  or  m^ 
nU  {at  the  most  part,  spacea  void  of  both  ajr 
»nd  water;  but  yet  perhaps  not  wholly  void  of 
aU  substance  between  the  paru  of  hard  bodies. 

NeictoK. 

Tbe^gua'itfes  of  plants  are  more  ▼•'j^J^? 
those  ol  aiiimiil  suhsiuncs.  ArbttUiMet, 

There  may  be  a  great  and  constant  cou^n, 
with  an  extraordinirv  discharge  of  flff«"^'J 
matter,  while,  notw i* hsCaading,  the  si.bsta»teci 
the  lungs  remains  sound.  BUctmrt. 

6.  Wealth  ;  mt-an:?  of  life. 

He  hath  eaten  me  cut  of  house  «n£"J*,^ 
and  hath  put  all  mv  substance  irtto  that  hi  wij 
of  his ;  but  1  will  Have  some  of  it  out  agaiifc 

'  Shaitpeaft. 

We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  toi 

exhausting  our  subsiance^  but  not  for  our  o«J 

interest.  ^«J/^ 

S'J  Bs  r  a'n  t  1  a  l.  adj.  IjubsiantUlfVT.iion, 

substance,'} 
I.  Real ;  actually  ex-sting. 

If  this  atheist  world  have  his  chance  to  be  I 
real  and  substantia  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  i^« 
the  vulgar."  ,        ^'^2' 

%,  True;  solid  ;  real;  not  merely  sccffiiDg* 
O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afraid, 
Being  m  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 
'1 00  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial,    Sa^^f* 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  tide  to  thee,  nearest  my  bcart, 
Substantial  Ma.  ,  ^*^ 

If  happiness  be  a  sulstantial  good, 
Kot  frara'd  of  accidents,  nor  rjbjcct  to  them, 
J  err'd  to  seek  it  in  a  blind  revenge.     ^'^J\' 
Time,  as  a  river,  hath  brought  dowo  to  w 
what  is  more  light  and  superficial,  whde  thm^ 
more  sulid  and  substantial  have  been  »^J^ 

The  diflTerence  bttwht  the  ewB^y  vanity  of 
ostenlatiou,  anJ  the  substantiaf  wnawf"^^^ 
virtue.  ^  TZhiic^ 

Observations  are  the  only  sure  Srount^"" 
on  to  build  a  lasting  and  substantiat  PJJJ^'^Ji 
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A  loHd  and /t////M//W greatness  of  souT,  looki 
•own  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  applauses 
of  ibe  muJ titude.  Addhon. 

This  useful,  charitable,  humble  employment 

of  yourselves,  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with 

Createsc  earnestness,  as  being  a  iubitatttial  part 

of  a  wise  and  pious  life.  Law. 

3.  Corporeal ;  matt  rial. 

Now  shine  these  planets  with  suhstatttial  rays  ? 
Does  innate  lustre  gild  their  me«iBur*d  days  ? 

Pr'fr, 

Til*  «  appears  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the 

■MOO  as  bi^  M  the  uxn^  and  the  rainbow  a  large 

suSsttfmtiaJ  ^ick  in  tke  sky;  all  which  are  gross 

fidsehoods.  fyutti, 

4*  Strong ;  stout ;  bulky* 

Substantial  doors, 
Crois-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  feat  ii«>«atult. 


5.  Responsible;  moderately  wealthy;  po»* 
ui^^A  of  substance. 

Trials  of  crimes  and  titles  of  right  shall  be 
made  by  verdia  of  a  jury,  chosen  out  of  the  ho- 
nest and  most  tubstaailal  freeholders. '  Spenser^, 
Tlje  merchants,  and  substantial  citizens,  can- 
not make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  fs- 
milies.  Addistm, 

SuBsTANtiA'LiTY.  ».  J.  [Uom  sub Stan- 

'  tial.] 

I.  The  state  of  real  existence. 

a.  Corporeity ;  materiality 

Body  cannot  aa  on  any  thing  but  by  motion ; 
motion  cannot  be  received  but  by  qiiantity  and 
matter:  the  soul  is  a  stronger  to  such  gross  su^^ 
ttantiality,  and  owns  nothing  of  these.  C/anviUt, 

Substa'ntially.  aJv.  [from  subjtan- 

tiaL-] 
!•  In  manner  of  a  substance  ;  with  real- 
ity of  exist -nee. 
In  him  his  Father  shone  substantially  cxpressM. 

Miltctt. 
1.  Strongly  ;  solidly. 

Having  so  substantially  provided  for  the  north, 
they  promised  themselvis  they  should  end  the 
war  tnat  summer.  Clarendon, 

3.  Truly  ;    solidly  ;    really  ;   with    fixed 
purpose. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if 
they  would  truly  observe  theni,  substantially  re- 
ligious towards  God,  chaste,  knd  temperate. 

TillotsoM. 

4,  With  competent  wealth. 
Substa'ntjalness.  n.  s.  [from  jubUan- 

tial,] 

I.  The  state  of  being  substantial. 

a.  Firmness  >  strength  ;  power  of  holding 
or  lasting. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  dellght- 
^ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  how  can  the  lan- 
guage which  consisteth  of  these  sound  other 
than  most  full  of  sweetness  f  Camden, 

In  degree  of  substantialness  next  above  the 
Dorique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the 
•ecood  story.  tVottM, 

Subset a'ntials.  n,  s.  [without  singular.] 
Essential  parts. 

Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  sub' 
sUntials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it 
■hould  not  be  appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an 
wferior  iudg«,  vet  a  custom  may  be  introduced 
■gainst  toe  accidentals  of  an  appeal.         Aylije. 

Td  SuBSTA^wriATE.   nj.  a,    [from  suh- 
Jim/re.}  To  make  to  exist. 
The  accidefltal  of  any  act  is  stid  to  b*  wh^t^ 
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iver  advenes  to  the  aa  itself  already  subsiaM* 
tiated,  -  Ayliffi, 

Su'bstantive.».  i.  [substantif,  Vr.jub* 
ttanti'vur>ty  Lat.]  A  noun  betokening  the 
thing,  not  a  quality. 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  th« 
end  of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two 
substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  bc- 
twiat  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Dryden* 

Substa'ntive.  iiJ!j.  [jubstantivtut  Lat.] 

I.  Solid  ;  depending  only  on  itself.  Not 
in  use. 

He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantivt 
this  land  was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  akl 
of  the  foreigner.  Bacom^ 

a.  Betokening  existence. 

One  is  obliged  to  join  many  particulars  in 
one  proposition,  because  the  repetition  of  the 
substantive  vetb  would  be  tedious.      Arbutbnot, 

Sw»sta''ntively.  adv,  [irom  subitan^ 

trvt^    As  a  substantive. 
To  Su'B&TlTOTE.  v.  a,  [iubstittterf  Fr. 
substitutus^  from  tub  and  Jtatuo^  Lat.] 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

In  the  original  designs  of  speaking,  a  man  can 
substitute  none  for  them  that  can  equalW  con- 
duce to  his  honour.     Governmestt  oftb*  Tongue, 

If  a  swarthy  tongue 

ts  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung. 

Reject  him  then,  and  substitute  another.  Drydeti, 

oome  few  verses  are  huerted  or  substituted  in 

the  room  of  others*  Ctngreve, 

Su'bstitute.  ft.  s.  [subititutf  Fr.  trom 

the  verb.] 
I.  One  placed  by  another  to  adt  with  dc- 
lejynted  power. 

Were  vou  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  tothedeputy  ? 
*—» To  nim  and  his  substitutes,         Sbabsfearsm^ 

You  've  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute^  my  father^ 
And  here  upswarm*d  them.  Sbahpeare* 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute^ 
And  these  bferior  far  beneath  me  set  ?  Milton, 
Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magi^* 
strate  the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men* 
which  that  supreme  magistrate  transfers  to  those 
several  substitutes  who  act  under  him.    Addison, 

%,  It  is  used  likewise  for  things :  as,  one 
medicine  is  a  substitute  for  another. 

SOBSTiTU'TiON.  «.  j.   [sitbstituttonf  Fr. 

'  from  substitute*']  The  act  of  placing  an/ 

person  or  thin^  in  the  room  of  another; 

the  state  of  bemg  placed  in  the  room  of 

another.. 

HedidbeHeve    ^ 
He  was  the  duke,  from  substitution ^ 
And  executing  th*  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative.  Sbaisfieart, 

Nor  sal, sulphur,  or  mercury,  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals ;  for  every  part,  so  se* 
parated,  may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  me* 
tal  without  substitution  of  that  which  chyroistJ 
imagine  to  be  wanting.  .    Jfatom, 

7b  Substra'ct.  V,  a,  [subtrabo,  Latin  ^ 

soustractibn^  French.] 
I.  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole- 
1.  To  take  one  number  from  another. 
SuBSTR  AUCTION,  n.  s.   Isoustratre^  SOU* 

straciioftf  French.] 
X.  The  act  of  taking  away  part  from  tht 

whQle. 
I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully*t  nor  my  ewn. 


SUB 

being  much  akered  not  only  by  tb«  chang*  of 
the  style,  but  by  addition  and  suhtracti»n. 

Denham, 

a.  [In  arithmctick.]  The  taking  of  alcRser 
number  out  of  a  greater  or  like  kind, 
whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number, 
being  or  declaring  the  inequality,  ex- 
cess, or  difference  between  the  numbers 
given.  Cocken 

SuBSTRu'cTioN.  Tt.  s,  [suhtructto,  from 
j«A  and  j/n/o,  Lat.l  Underbuilding:. 

To  fovnd  our  habitation  firmlV,  cxamme  the 
bed  of  earth  upon  which  we^uild,  and  then  the 
underfillines,  or  suhtryctic/t,  as  the  ancients  call 
5t.  **  JV0ttoti. 

Si/BSTV'LAR.  aJj.  [jtt^and  stj/tu,  Lat.] 
'5w^//)7tjrline  Is,  in  dialing,  a  right  line, 
whereon  the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial 
is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

J)ict. 

Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  suB- 

ttfiar  line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial- 

plaue  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your 

place.  McxoM, 

Subsu'ltive.  ")  fli(r.   [iubsulttu^  Latin.] 

Subsu'ltory.J      Bounding;  moving  by  ' 
starts. 

Subsu'ltorily.  adv,  [from  subiuUoryA 
In  a  bounding   manner;   by  fits;   by 

starts.  ,    , 

1  he  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  subtul-^ 

Urlh;  lor  that  will  make  the  paits  close  and 

'     pliant.  P^''''*' 

Subta'ngcnt.  ».  J.   In  any  cnr\'e,  is  the 

lir^e  which  determines  the  intersection 

of  the  tangent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 

Diet. 
^0  Subte'kd.  v.  a.  [sub  ^ndtentio,  Lat.] 
To  be  extended  under. 

In  rectangles  and  triangles,  rhe  square  which 
is  made  of  the  side  that  suL>t<^^ft!j  the  ligl.t  an- 
gle, is  equal  to  the  squares  which  are  mride  of 
the  sides  containing  the  righ't  ancle.         Broivn, 

From  Aries  rightwavs  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  ancl  let  that  line  su6teaJ 
An  equal  triangle :  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet 

three  signs. 
Where'er  they  meet  iu  angles,  those  are  trines* 

Creech, 

Subte'nse.  «.  s.  [sub  and  tensiUi  Latin.] 
The  chord  of  an  arch. 

SV'BTER.  [Lat.]  In  composition,  signi- 
fies under. 

f.UBTERFLu'ENT.  ">  adj,  [suI>ter/itWy  Lat.] 

St'BTE'RFJLUOUs.  )      Runr.ing  uiidcr. 

Su'BTERFUGE.ff.  J.  [subterfuge^  ^T.subter 

and/w^/o,  Lat.]     A  shift ;  an  evasion  ; 

a  trick.  ,  . . 

Tl^e  kingcqred  not  for  subterfij^fs,  but  wouM 

str.nd  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thuig  that  was  to 

his  mind.  ^  ^•^^<"''r 

Notwithstanding  all  their  sly  strtt-rfu^es  and 

studied  evasions,  yet  tlie  product  of  all  then  en- 

tfeavours  is  but  as  the  birth  of  the  labourmg 

mountains,  wind  and  emptiness.  GLmvU/e. 

Affect  not  littic  shifts  and  sLlterfuges  to  avoid 

the  force  of  an  argument.  IVatts. 

S u  B T  E R  R  a'n  E  A  L .  ^  adj.  [sub  and  terra^ 
Subterra'nean.  f,  Lat .  sousterraine^ 
S  u  IJ  T  E 11 R  A  'N  E  o  u  S .  i  Fr .  Subterranean 
Su'BTERRANY.        )      or  5tibt<rraneous 
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is  the  word  now  used.]    Lying  urtdcr 
the  earth ;  placed  below  the  surface. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany  ;  whereas  rfanti 

are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under.       Bactx* 

*  In  suhterraiiies,  at  the  fatheri  of  their  tribes, 

arc  brimstone  and  mercury.  Batm, 

The  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pclorus,or  the  Khatter'd  side 
Of  thundVing  ^twa,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  enuails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Subiim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  ^"^^^^ 

Alteration  proceeded  from  the  diance  made 
in  the  neighbouring  subttrraneal  parts  »>y  ^ 
great  conflagration.  ^V*'' 

Tell  by  what  paths,  what  luiierramean  ways, 
Back  to  the  fountain^  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers.  BlackPttre, 

I.ct  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on. 
Like  subterraneous  sueams,  unheard,  unknowB. 

Norrit. 

This  subterraneous  passage  was  not  at  first  de- 
signed so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry. 

Aadtsu* 

Rous'd  within  the  subterranean  world, 
Th'  expanding  earthquake  unresisted  s^^es 
Aspiring  cities.  Tbeaten. 

SuBTERR  a'nity.  n.  s.  [sub  and  terrti^ 
Lat.]    A  place  under  ground.    Not  in 

use. 

We  commonly  consider  lubterramttes  not  m 

contemplations  sufficiently  respective  unto  the 

creation.  Brtvm, 

SUimLE.  adi,  [subtr/e,  Fr.  suhtiiis^  Lat. 

This  word  is  often  written  subtle.] 

1.  Thin  ;  not  dense  ;  not  gross. 

From  his  eyes  the  fleeting  fiiir 
Retir'd,  like  subt/e  smoke  dissolv'd  in  air.  Drje. 
^  Dtny  De$  Cart  his  subtile  matter. 
You  leave  him  neither  Are  nor  water.  Pnir- 
Is  not  the  heat  conveyed  through  the  vacuum 
bv  the  vibrations  of  a  much  sultiUr  medium  than 
air,  \\  hich,  after  the  air  was  drawn  out,  remain- 
ed in  the  vacuum  ?  A«iff«. 

2.  N'cc  ;  fine  ;  delicate  ;  not  coarse. 

But  of  the  clock,  which  in  our  brMstswe  bw^i 
The  subtih  motions  we  Hirget  the  while.  /J.w;". 

Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  pow  r$; 
Her  subtile  fonn  rh  )U  cmly  canst  define.  Davies. 

I  do  distingui'-h  plain  . 

Each  subtUe  line  of  !ier  immortal  face.     Davus. 

3.  Piercing  ;  acute. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  psin» 
Which  our  weak  fr jmc  is  destin'd  to  sustain; 
The  cruel  stone,  the  cold  catarrh.  "'''J^* 

4.  Cunning  j  artful ;  sly  ;  subdolous.  in 
this  sense  it  is  now  commonly  written 
subtle,  Milton  seems  to  have  both,  [otfi^ 
Subtle.] 

Arrius,  a  priest  in  the  church  of  A^xandris,! 
i«i///f-viitted  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  m«. 
was  discontented  that  one  shouM  be  placed  rt^ 
fore  him  in  honour,  whose  sujicrior  he  woujni 
himself  in  desert,  because  through  ^^I^^J^ 
mach  prone  unto  contradiction.  fi*9»t'* 

Tliink  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother    ^^^ 
1*0  taunt  and  scorn  you  ?  SbattfesTi. 

O  subtile  love,  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast 
By  humble  suit,  bv  service,  or  h|fr  hire* 
To  win  a  maid :n's'  hold.  ^'''7^ 

A  woman,  ap  harlot,  and  subtiU  of  heart.  ^^^^ 

Nor  thou  his  malice,  and  false  guile,  coatemn: 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  **^  ^S^^^, 
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5.  fieccitful. 

Like  «  bowl  upon  a  sukle  ground, 
I  'vc  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Sbahpean, 

6.  Refined  ;  acute  beyond  necessity. 

Things  remote  from  use,  obscure  and  subtle, 

MiltoM. 
Su'BTiLELY.  tf</v.  [from  subtile.'] 
I.   In   a    subtile    manner  \    thinly ;    not 

densely, 
a.  Finely  ;  not  grossly. 

The  constitution  of  the  air  appearcth  more 
tubtiUly  by  worms  in  oak-apples  than  to  the 
sense  of  man.  Bacon, 

In  these  plaisters  the  stone  should  not  be  too 
sabti/e/y  powdered;  for  it  will  better  manifest  its 
attraction  in  more  sensible  dimensions.  Brown, 
The  onakesr  bodies,  if  subtiUly  divided,  as  me- 
tals dissolved  in  acid  menstruums,  become  per- 
fectly transparent.  Newton, 
3.  Artfully  ;  cunningly. 

fiy  granting  this,  ada  the  reputation  of  loving 
the  truth  sincerely  to  dial  of  having  been  able 
to  oppose  it  jubtilily.  BoyU, 

Otners  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  af- 
fitction  bv  disputing  sybtiUly  against  it,  and  per- 
tinaciously maintaming  that  afHictions  are  no 
real  evils.  Tiiiotsen. 

Su'btileness.  «.  J.  [fromjtt^///^.] 

1.  Fineness;  rareness. 

2.  Cunning ;  artfulness. 

To  SuBTi'LiATE.  V.  <i.    [froitt  jubtile.'\ 
Xo  make  thin. 

A  very  dry  and  warm  or  tubtilialing  air  opens 

the  surface  of  the  earth.  Harvey, 

Subtilia'tion.   n,  s,    [subtiliation^  Fr. 

from  jubtiliate,']     The  act  of  making 

thin« 

By  tvbtUiation  and  rarefaction,  the  oil  contain- 
ed in  grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented, 
becomes  spirit  of  wine.  B(^yie. 

Subtiliza'tion.  ».  i.  [from  jtf^//7iis^.J 
I.  Subtilization  is  making  any  thing  so 
volatile  as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  . 
▼apour.  ^177  cy, 

Inuids  have  their  resistances  proportional  to 
their  densities,  so  that  no  mbtili^atiomy  division 
opf  parts,  or  rcfin'mgi  can  alter  these  resistances. 

Cbeyne, 

»•  Refinement;  superfluous  acuteness. 

To  Sl'BtIli'ze.  v.  fl.  [jtti//7/2;rr,  Fr.  from 
subtile,'] 

I.  Tomakethm;  to  make  less  gross  or 
coarse. 

Ch^lc,  being  mixed  'vith  the  choler  and  pan- 
crcatick  juices,  is  further  subtiUzeJf  and  render- 
eH  so  fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and 
finer  part  easily  finds  way  iu  at  the  streight  ori- 
fices of  the  lacteous  veins.  Ray. 
Body  cannot  he  vital ;  for  if  it  be,  then  is  it  so 
either  as  tubtHizsd  or  organized,  moved  or  en- 
dowed with  life.                                          Grew. 

a-  To  refine ;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 
The  most  (rt)vious  verity  is  subtilized  into  nice- 
ties, and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible  bv 
common  opticks.  GlanvUu, 

Ifo  SuBTiLi'zE.  1;.  ft.    To  talk  with  too 
Biuch  refinement. 

Qualities  and  moods  some  modem  philoso-* 
pbers  have  subtiUncd  on.  ^igh* 

^*-'btilty.    n,  s,    IjubtilitCf    Fr.    from 
suhtile.'] 

X.  Thinness;  fineness;  exility  of  parts. 
The  subtilises  of  particular  sounds  may  pas» 
through  small  crannies  not  confused,  but  its 
OMguity  not  so  well.  Bacon, 
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How  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtilty  is  such.  Davtes, 

The  corporeity  of  all  bodies  being  the  same, 
and  subtilty  in  all  bodies  being  essentially  the 
same  thing,  could  any  body  by  subtilty  become 
vital,  then  any  desjree  of  subtilty  would  produce 
Some  degree  of  life.  Grew, 

Bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are  to  spirit  in 
subtilty  and  refinement,  the  more  spreading  and 
self-ditTusive  are  they.  Norris, 

a.  Nicety  ;  exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  body,  or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is 
little  enquired.  Baeo^* 

3.  Refinement ;  too  nnuch  acuteness. 

You  prefer  the  reputation  of  candeur  before 
that  oi  subtilty.  Boyle, 

InteUigible'discourses  arc  spoiled  by  too  much 
subtilty  in  nice  divisions.  Locke, 

Greece  did  at  length  a  learned  race  produce. 
Who  needful  science  mock'd,  and  arts  of  use ; 
Mankind  with  idle  subtilties  embroil. 
And  fashion  systems  with  roroamick  toiL 

BJacimore, 

They  give  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon 
their  author.  Baker, 

4.  Cunning;  artifice;  slyness. 

Finding  force  now  faint  to  be. 
He  thought  grey  hairs  afforded  subtilty.    Sidney, 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  saTage  Indians 
know  not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some 
men's  subtilty.  King  Charles, 

Sleights  proceeding 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety,         Milton, 

Su'btle.  adj.  [written  often  for  subtiUf 
especially  in  the  sense  of  cunning.]  Sly ; 
artful;  cunning. 

Some  subtle  headed  fellow  will  put  some  quirk, 
or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the  rest  will 
take  hold.  Spenser, 

Shall  we  think  the  subtle-^xxttd  French 
Conj'rers  and  sorcVers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verse  have  thus  contriv*d  his  end  ? 

Sbakspeare, 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 

Milton, 
The  Arabians  were  men  of  a  deep  and  subtle 
wit.  Spratt, 

Su'btly.  adv.  [from  subtle,'] 

1.  Slily  ;  artfully  ;  cunninely. 

Thou  $ee*st  how  subtly  to  deuin  thee  I  devise ; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear,  wnile  I  relate.       Milton* 

2.  Nicely  ;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  tme, 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew ! 

Pofe^ 
To  Subtra'ct.  'v,a,  [subtraetio,  Latin. 
They  who  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
write  subtract;  those  who  know  the 
Frencl>  original,  write  substrncty  which 
is  the  common  word.]  To  withdraw 
part  from  the  rest. 

Reducing  many  things  unto  charge,  which,  by 
confusion,  became  concealed  and  subtracted  from 
the  crown.  Davits, 

What  is  subtracted  or  subducted  out  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  perfection,  leaves  still  a  cio- 
tient  infinite.  Hale,^ 

The  same  swallow,  by  the  subtracting  dai.y  of 
her  eggs,  laid  nineteen  successively,  and  t.ien 
gave  over.  Bay^ 

Subtra'cter.  n,  s.  [subtraho,  Laliu.J 
The  number  to  be  taken  owt  of  a  larger 
number. 

SUBTRA^CTION.  n,  S,  SCC  SUBSTRAC- 
TION. 
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SuBTji  akeVd.w,  s.  [^subtt'ahendumy  Lat.] 

The  number  out  of  which  part  is  ta^cn. 
SuBT RIPPLE.  a4i'  [subtriple^  Fr.  tub  and 

triphsj  Latin]     Containing  a  third,  or 

one  part  of  three. 
The  power  will  be  in  a  suhtripU  propoition  to 

the  weight.  PTltiinu, 

Subventa'nsous.    iulj.    [subventaiteusy 

Latin.  1     Addle;  windy. 
Suiiatle  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  m 

Spain,  and  their  tubventaneaut  conceptions  from 

the  western  wind.  Br<nvn, 

To  Subvr'rse,  v.  a,  [subversusy  Latin.] 

To  subvert ;  to  overthrow.  Spenser  uses 

jubverjt  in  the  same  sense. 
Empirc84ir^o^r*V,whcn  ruling  fate  has  struck 

Th*  unalterable  hoiur.  Tbonuon, 


Subve'rsion,  «.  J.  [subversion j'^r.iub- 
v^rjwj, Latin.]  Overthrow;  ruin;  de- 
struction. 

Thes«  teek  sMbvenhn  of  thy  harmless  hfe. 

Sbekspeare. 

It  is  far  more  honourable  to  suffer,  than  to 
prosper  in  their  ruin  and  ttibvenioH.  JC.  Cbarhs, 

These  th'mw  refer  to  the  opening  and  shuttmg 
the  abyss,  with  the  dissolution  or  iubvertion  of 
the  earth.     **  Burnet. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  oppres- 
sion and  the  subverjiom  of  that  order  they  were 
intended  to  preserve.  Ho^en, 

Su  B  V  e'r  s  I V  I- ,  adj.  [from  subvert,  ]  Hav- 
ing tendency  to  overtuni :  with  of. 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  cf  the  very  ends 
aud  d  esign  of  conversation .  Rogers . 

To  SUBVE'RT.  v.  a.  Isubveriir^  Fr.  sub- 

i>ert9i  Latin.] 
I.  To  overthrow;  to  overturn ;  to  destroy ; 
to  turn  upside  down. 

God,  by  things  deem'd  weak. 
Subvert  the  worJdly  strong  and  worldly  wise, 

Miltoft. 
No  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  re- 
veUtton,  if  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowlcdj;c ;  because  this  would  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples of  uU  knowledge.  Lode, 
'   Trees  are  subverted  or  broken  by  hich  v,  mds. 

2^!crii»ur, 

%,  To  corrupt ;  to  confound. 

Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to 
the  subvcrtitig  of  the  hearers.  '2  Thnolhy, 

Subve'rter.  n.s.  [from  subvert,^  Over- 
thrower  ;  destroyer. 
O  traitor!  worse  tnan  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 

0  vik  u;6verter  of  the  Gallick  reign. 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne  \ 

DryJm, 
They  anathematize  them  as  enemies  to  Uod, 
and  subverters  of  souls.  Waterland, 

SU'BURB.  «.  i.  [suburbiuvt,  Latin.] 
I.  Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 
There  '$  a  trim  rabble  let  in :  arc  all  these 
your  faitl.ful  friends  o*  th'  suLurcs  ?         Sbaksp, 
What  can  be  more  to  the  disv«luation  of  the 
rower  of  the  Spaniard,  thm  to  have  marched 
tcvcn  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countiies,  and 
lodged  ti>rce  nights  in  the  suburls  of  his  princi- 
pal city  ?  -^^""^ 
t.  The  cor.rr.c^  ;  the  outpart. 

The  suburbs  oi  my  jacket  aie  so  gone, 

1  havv  «;of  left  cue  skirt  to  sit  upon.  CUav^and. 
T'uey  ou  t!-^  imoothed  pbnk. 

The  s'  <ur!>  1 1  tlseir  s:ra\v-biiik  citadgl, 
lL>r,itiate.  M'fton, 

When  oiu:  forluntsarc  violently  ch:;r5cJ,  our 
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spirits  arc  unchanged,  if  they  alwayistoodiady 
suburbs  ai;d  expectation  of  sorrows.        Tdyww 
SL'Bu'ttBA>\  adj.  [suburbanuSthTLi^itQ.m 
suburb.']     Inhabiting  the  suburh, 

Poor  clinches  tiic  suburban  muse  afiards, 
And  Pan  ton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

DryJe^ 
Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburbm  mouU, 
Ugly  as  apesjbut  well  endow'd  with  gold.  Harte, 
SuBWo'RK€iu  «.  ^    isub  ^nd  <work£T.'\ 
Underworker ;  siAwnJwite  helyr.     ^ 
He  that  governs  well  leads  "thelftrf;  totM 
that  teaches  gives  him  eyes:  and  it  is^k)rk«^ 
be  a  sub-worksr  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  trom  lome 
of  the  inconveniences  of  original  sm.  ^      Swth. 
Succ E D  a'n bou 5.  adj,  [succedaneut,  Lat'] 
Supplying  the  place  of  Romething  else. 
Nor  is  .^tius  strictly  to  be  believed  when  be 
prescribeth  the  stone  of  the  otter  as  a  sueeednt- 
ous  unto  castoneum.  ^T^t 

I  have  not  discovered  the  menstruum :  I  mU 
present  a  suecedaneous  experiment  made  »tA  t 
common  liquor.  <*M'« 

SUCCEDA'NEUM.  n.  s,  [Latin.]    That 
which  is  put  to  serve  for  something  else, 
To  SUCCE'ED.  V.  n.  Isticceder,  Fr.  m^ 
cedo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order. 
If  I  were  now  to  die, 

T  were  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  »Var 
My  soul  hath  her  consent  to  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  tate.  Sbabtpun. 

Xhosc  of  a^  ages  to  /*«*<i/ wUl  curse  mvheid. 

2.  To  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has 
qu'r^ted  or  died. 

Workmen  let  it  cool  hv  de5rec8  in  such  re^ 
lentiugs  of  nealmg  heats,  lest  it  should  shiver  m 
pieces  by  a  violent  succeeding  of  aur  in  ^^!^ 
of  the  hre.  ^*^' 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures;  for  long  woes  arc  to  f"^ 

If  the  father  \cft  only  daughters,  thcyeqiuHy 
suueedii  to  him  in  coj^artnership,  without  pre- 
Uiion  or  preference  of  the  eldest  to  a  dwwe 
ponion.  .  -^^ 

Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  lage  to  grief. 

Dry** 

While  these  limbs  the  vital  spiiit  feeds, 
V.'hi'c  dr.v  to  night,  and  ni^hr  to  d<«y  mcttih 
Biirnt-olf  rin-5  morn  and  ev*nin^  hhall  be  thine^ 
Ar.d  Hies  eternal  in  thy  templrs  shine.  Pr^it*. 

Thc-sr  d..{l  harmless  makers  of  Umpoonsire 
yet  of  ddiigcrous  example  to  the  publick:  some 
witty  men  mav /«r«r</ to  their  designs,  awjimn- 
ing  sense  with  malice,  bJast  the  '«P"**"^ 
the  most  innocent.  D/y*** 

The  pretensions  of  Saul's  famUy,  who  recei^ 
cd  his  crown  from  the  immediate  apfjoinnnent 
of  God,  endtd  with  his  reign ;  and  David,  by  w 
same  title,  j//tf^-wuW  in  his  throne,  to  the  exdi>- 
sion  of  Jonathan.  '  ^^^ 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to  terminate  an 
undertaking  in  the  desired  effect. 

T  is  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  t^ 
without  ambition :  imagination  must  be  r»?^^ 
a  desire  of  fame  to  a  desireV  pleasing.  /^7~^ 

Tins  address  I  have  long  thought  owmg;  ^ 
if  I  had  never  attempted,  I  might  have  been  vMi 
enough  to  think  I  might  have  succeeded.  Dptf** 

A  knave 's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev*ry  state; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail: 
Sporus  at  com  t,  or  Juphet  in  a  jail  -fT 

4.  To  tiirminate  according  to  wisnj  w 
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If  Hum  deal  truly,  thy  doiags  shall  prosper. 
•ujlv/»r«rfli/tothce.  T^it 

This  was  impossiblt  for  VirgU  to  imitate,  be^ 

cause  of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  laneuace: 

bpenser  endeavoured  it  in  Shepherd's  Kaiendar ; 

but  neither  will  it  jutccai  in  English.      JDryi^M. 

S'  -I  o  Ko  under  cover. 

Please  that  sUvan  scene  to  take. 
Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make ; 
Or  wiU  you  to  tlie  cooler  cave  succteJ, 
Wiiose  mouth  ti>e  curling  vines  have  overspread  ? 

J-  To  follow ;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
qucnt  to. 

In  that  place  no  creature  was  hurtful  unto 
man ;  and  tl^ose  destructive  cffcctt  they  now  dis- 
cover sMucetUJ  the  curse,  and  came  hi  with 
thwns  and  briars.  Bro-wn. 

a.  To  prosper ;  to  make  successful. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high  rais  d  Jove  from  hb  dark  prisoiKreed, 

TJoee  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  suaeeJ, 

5*«r««/my  wish,  and  second  my  design,      '"' 
The  fairest  Deiopeia  shall  be  thine. 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line.  Drydtn, 
$uccfi'EDER.«.,.  [from  succeed.'\    One 
who  follows ;  one  whp  comes  into  the 
place  of  another. 
^V.}"?^  ^***  /w«r4/-rr  all  repairs; 
He  buiWs  up  strength  and  greatness  tor  his  heirs, 
Oi^  of  the  virtues  that  adoriVd  his  blood.  DanUL 

Nature  has  so  far  imprinted  it  in  us,  that 
sbouU  the  envy  of  predecessors  deny  the  secret 
tnsMuttderfy  they  yet  would  find  it  out.  Sucklini, 

They  inake  one  man's  particular  fancies,  per- 
haps fellings,  confining  bws  to  others,  and  con- 
vtj  them  to  their  succeeders,  who  afterwards 
misname  all  unobsequiousness  as  presumption. 
^___  ^  BoyU» 

^UCCE  SS.  n,  J.  [juccesf  Fr.  suceejsui^  Lat.] 
*•  The  termination  of  any  affair  happy  or 
unhappy.  Success  without  any  epithet  is 
commonly  taken  for  good  success. 

For  good  suecat  of  his  hands,  he  askcth  abi- 

J  *^  ?°  P^  *"*"  ^*^"^  '*  "**^  unable.     IVhdom, 

Perplex'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood.  Mi/i§m, 

Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir  5 
Or  teach,  with  more  success ^het  son 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  H^al/er, 

Every  reasonable  man  cannot  but  wish  me 
success  in  this  attempt,  because  I  undertake  the 
prorf  of  that  which  it  is  every  man*s  interest  that 
«  ^o"W  be  true.  Tiiiotson. 

Whilst  malice  and  ingratitude  confess. 
They  Ve  strove  for  ruin  long  witiiout  success, 

_         ...  Garih. 

uas  suJphuris  may  be  given  with  success  in  any 

w?  ^^^  ^""5*  ArbutbMt. 

Military  successes ^  above  all  ethers,  elevate  the 
minds  c^  a  people.  AtUrbury^ 

a.  Succession.    Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  f*ve  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success,  and  all  iheir  nephews  late, 
?ven  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained. 

Sfenstr* 

SuccE'ssFUL.    adj.    Isvccess  and  >//.] 
Prosperous;  happy;  fortunate. 

They  were  terrtbk  iilarros  to  persons  grown 
wealthy  by  a  longhand  successful  imp<*ture,  by 
persuading  the  world  that  men  might  be  honest 
and  happy,  though  they  never  morticed  any 
^>rrtipl  appetites.  ^^^^^  ^ 


sue 

He  observed  the  illustrious  throng. 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct  and  theij 

care 
In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  wir.       DryJ, 
This  is  the  most  proper  and  most  si^ccessful 
season  to  meet  and  attack  the  advancing  enemy. 

Blackmtre, 
The  early  hunter 
Blesses  DTana's  hand,  who  leads  him  safe 
0*er  hanging  clifi ;  who  spreads  his  net  success* 

And  i^uides  the  arrow  thro*  the  panther's  heart. 

Frier, 

SfCCF/ssFULLY.  adv.  [kom  successfu/.Ji 
Prosperously;  luckily;  fortunately. 

He  is  too  young,  yet  he  looks  suctesMfy. 

SDais/>ear§t 

They  would  want  a  competent  instrument  to 
collect  and  convey  their  rays  successfully^  or  so 
as  to  imprint  the  species  with  any  vigour  on  a 
duD  prejudicate  faculty.  Hamsnend, 

The  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  sue* 
cessfiilly  proposed  but  upon  christian  principles ; 
such  as  that  thb  world  is  a  pbce  not  of  rest,  but 
of  discipline.  Atterbury, 

A  reformation  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
great  town  would  in  time  kprcad  itself  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  S-wift, 

Bleeding,  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  sue* 
tesifully,  suppr esset h  it.  ArLitbnot, 

Succt'bSFULNEss. //.  J.  [fi-omjKffrjj/a/.] 
Happy  conclusion;  desired  event;  sc- 
ries of  pood  fortune. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  it 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undetuking 
it,  as  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persua- 
siveness of  promises.  Hammond, 
Succt'ssKN.  n,s.  lsuccession,Vi\  succis* 

stOf  Latin.] 
1.  Consecution ;  series  of  one  thing  or  per- 
son following  another. 

St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  treat 
number  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  saith,  in  all  this 
order  of  successUn  ot  bishops  there  is  not  one 
found  a  Donatist.  Honker, 

Reflection  on  appearances  of  several  ideas,  me 
after  another,  in  our  muids,  furnishes  us  with 
the  idea  of  succession,  Locke, 

Let  a  cannot-buUct  pass  through  a  room,  and 
take  with  it  any  limb  of  a  man,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the 
room,  touch  one  part  oi  the  flesh  first,  and  an- 
other after,  and  so  in  succession,  Locke. 
%,  A  series  of  things  or  persons  following 
one  another. 

These  decays  in  Spain  have  been  occasioned 
by  so  long  a  war  with  HoUand;  but  most  by 
two  successions  of  inactive  princes.  Bacom, 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere 
by  the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  big- 
ger particles  of  weaker  virtue:  and  many  of 
these  may  cohere  and  compose  bigger  particles, 
whose  virtue  is  still  weaker;  and  so  on  for  di- 
vers suceessionsy  until  the  progression  end  in  the 
biggest  particles,  on  which  the  0]>erationt  in 
chymistry  and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  de^ 
pcnd.  Nru^totin 

3.  A  lineage;  an  order  of  descendants. 
Cassibelan, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 

.  ,  Sbakspearu 

A  long  successton  must  ensue ; 
And  his  next  son  the  clouded  ark  of  God 
Shall  in  a  glorious  tempi*  enshrine^        Milton. 
4*  The  power  of  right  of  coming  to  the 
inhoritance  of  ancestors. 

What  peojjle  is  so  vrid  of  cf»mmon  sense, 


sue, 

SUCCE'SSIVE.  adj.  [j«rrr<///;  Fr.] 
I.  Following  in  ord«T;  continuing  a  course 
or  consecution  uninterruptecU 

Tbree  with  fiery  courage  he  assr.ils, 
And  each  successive  after  other  qmils. 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  m»ny  kings  shouM 
rise.  Daniel. 

God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night>  to  men 
Successive,  JMilton, 

God,  by  reason  of  his  etenral  indivisible  na- 
ture, is  by  one  single  act  of  duration  present  to 
all  the  successive  portions  of  time,  and  all  succes- 
sively existing  in  them.  Souib, 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  a  j»s  down. 
And  let  each  weeping  father  teil  his  son.  Prior, 
a.  Inherited  by  succession.    Not  in  use. 
Countryman, 
IHead  my  su$cessi^e  title  with  your  swords. 

Sbakspeart, 
The  empire  bein^  elective,  and  not  successive^ 
the  emperors,  in  bemg,  made  profit  of  their  own 
times.  Ralfsrb, 

Su c c  e'ss  I V  E  L Y .  adv.  [juccesjivementy  Fr. 
from  J uecejsivc.^  In  uninterrupted  or- 
der ;  one  after  another. 

Three  soni  he  left. 
All  which  siuce$tiveiy  by  turns  did  reign. 

Fairy  Qveeti, 
'  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  ajje  ?  Sbakspeare, 

That  king  left  only  by  his  six  wives  three  child- 
ren, who  reigned  suscesstvely^  and  died  childless. 

Bacon, 
Wc  that  measure  times  by  first  and  last. 
The  sight  of  things  successively  do  tike. 

When  God  on  all  at  once  his  vif  \v  do'^h  cast. 
And  of  all  times  doth  but  one  instant  m»ke. 

Jhtvies. 
I  inclined  the  paper  to  the  rays  very  o^lique- 
l)',that  the  most  refrangible  rays  mii^ht  be  more 
copiously  reflected  than  the  rest,  2rA  the  white- 
ness at  length  changed  ji^^^^r'^/m/)'  into  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet.  A'  -.vton. 
No  such  motion  of  the  same  ntom  can  be  all 
of  it  existent  at  once:  it  must  needs  be  m;ulff 
gradually  and  successively^  both  as  Kct  place  ?nd 
time;  seeing  that  body  rati.uit  at  the  satnt;  in- 
stant be  in  more  places  than  one.  l^ntL'i. 
Wc  have  a  tr<aition  coming  donn  to  its  tVoni 
our  fathers;  a  kind  of  int.critancc  jui:.\sj:ve;y 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  primitive  Seintr.  irom  t!ie 
apostles  themselves.                               IVaU-riunJ. 

Succe'ssivkness./t.  J.  [from  succ.ssii^f.'] 
Tht*  state  of  being  succes'-ivc. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  i>  ^'artly 
by  the  successiveness  of  its  own  (»peraiions,  and 
partly  by  those  external  measures  that  it  fields 
in  motion.  *    Hale, 

SuccE'iSLESs.  rt^/.  [{rom  success.']  Un- 
lucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  failing  of  the  event 
desired. 

A  second  colony  is  sent  hither,  but  as  snccfsf 
less  as  the  first.  Hrvlin, 

The  hopes  of  thy  succcssl/ss  love  resign.  iJryJ, 
The  Bavjiian  doke» 
Bold  champion !  brandishing  nij,  Noric  hlide. 
Best  temper 'd  ^taeXj  succcsslest  prov'd  in  llcld. 

nUips. 
Passion  unpity'd,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  Auduon, 

Successless  ail  her  soft  caresses  provr, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  tountry'i  love. 

Pcfe. 
Sd'ccessour.  ».  J.  \_juccess€ur^  Fr.  succcs- 
sor,  Lat.     This  is  sDmetimt-s  pronounc- 
ed suc.:'sj6{ir,  w'nh  the  atv.M.t   ii*  the 
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middle.]  One  that  follows  m  the  place 
or  character  of  another :  correlative  to 
predecessour. 

This  kins;  by  this  queen  had  a  son  of  tender 
age,  but  oi  great  expectation,  brought  up  in  the 
hope  of  themselves,  and  already  acceptation  of 
the  inconstant  people,  as  successor  of  his  fithcr's 
crown.  Sidaej, 

The  svceesser  of  MoseS  in  prophecies. 

Efciesiatiicts, 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unac- 
knowledged successourxo  the  crown,clouded  much 
of  that  prosperity  then,  which  now  shines  in 
chronicle.  CUnwdm, 

The  second  part  of  confirmation  b  the  pnye r 
and  benediction  of  the  bishop,  the  tuccetsour  of 
the  apostles  in  this  office.  Haammi, 

rhc  surly  savage  offspring  disappear. 
And  curse  the  biijihr  successor  of  tht  year; 
Yet  crajfty  kind  with  dayhght  can  dispense. 

Whether  a  bright  successor^  or  the  same.  ^eU, 
The  descendants  of  Alexander's  iiif£«j«ricx»l- 
tivatcd  navigation  in  some  lesser  degree. 

Arhuthul, 

SUCCI'NCT.  adj.  [succinet^  Fr.  suednc^ 
tns^  Latin.] 

1.  Tucked  or  girded  op ;  having  the 
clothes  drawn  up  t(v  disengage  the  leg^ 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  Mium. 

His  vest  sucdrct  then  girding  round  his  wiiit, 

Forth  rush'd  the  swain.  P^pt. 

Foui  knaves  in  garbs  succitut,  P^ 

2.  Short;  concise;  brief. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you 
can  take  noihuig  away  without  loss,  and  that 
lo^s  niouifc  St.  Benjontw, 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  sueeinct  and  cfeir, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscomm^ 
Si'CCi'NCTLY.     adv,     [from     succinct.] 
Ikic'Ily  ;  concisely  ;  without  superfluity 
of  diction. 

I  shall  present  you  very  succim-tly  with  a  few 
re.1:c(ions  that  most  readily  occur.  ^fT''' 

I  '11  recant,  when  France  can  shew  me  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succimt  y  writ.  Pescom. 

St't  iM'NCTNKss.    w.  s,    [from  jvccind.] 

Brevity  ;  conciGcnt- rs. 
Sv'<"COR\,  ji.  s,  icichoriuniy  Latin.]    A 
plant.  '  M'dkr. 

A  gnrden-s  tllad 
Of -^n  live,  ratlisijes,  a:id  succory.  Drjdf*. 

Tne  mcdicanjcnts  to  diminish  the  milk  ire 
Icf.ujc,  purslane,  endive,  and  srccory.  IVisemt*. 

To  SU'CCOUR.  t;.  a.  S^secourir,  Fr.  sut- 
ci'rroy  Lat.]  To  help  ;  to  asiii»t  in  dit- 
ticully  or  distrcFs  ;  to  rdicve. 

As  that  famous  queen 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrlms  did  destroy, 
Did  shew  herself  in  great  tiiumph.tiitjoy. 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afHicted  Troy. 

Speiuer. 

A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record,  against 

those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  fnenJs, 

that  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  /w- 

courtd  tliem  in  their  adversity.  VEstr»^' 

Su'ccouR.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb ;  secaurh 

French.] 
I.  Aid;   assistance;  relief  of  any  kind} 
help  in  distreR**. 

My  father,  / 

Flying  iox  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
L.»ng disues^'d,  v.asby  tlut  wretch  betray  d. 

SbakfftiTt. 
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Here  *8  i  yooBg  maid  with  trairel  oppressM, 
And  faiau  lor  *mcfmr»  SM*pmre, 

ft.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  hdp. 

Fear  nothing -else  but  a  beuaying  of  suctourt 
which  reason  offereth.  IVitdom, 

Our  watchful  general  hath  discem*d  from  £ir 
The  mighty  nucoitr  which  made  glad  the  foe. 

Su'ccouRER.  n,  s.  [from  jitccour.l  Help- 
er ;  assistant ;  reliever. 
She  hath  been  a  tuccourer  of  many.     Rmumt, 
Su'ccouRLEss.    adj.     [from     succour*^ 
Wanting  relief;  void  of  friemis  or  bdp. 

SutcourUss  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores.  Thonu, 

SU'CCULENCE.  >  ;X.    i.     [froHl    SUCCuUftt.] 

Su'ccuLENCv.  J     Juiciness. 
SirCCULENT.   adj.    [succulent,  Vu  sue- 
cuientusy  Latin.]     Juicy  ;  moist. 

These  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  tuccu- 
itmt  moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale.  Bacon, 
Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where,  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  witn 
jtftadtnt  herbage  and  nourishing  grass,  upon 
which  most  beasts  feed.  Aiore, 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  ail  hnds  some  tyccuU/tt  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  sladc 
His  present  thirst.  Fbiiipt, 

To  Succu'mb.  v.  n.  [succumho,  Latin; 
succomber,  Fr.]  To  yield ;  to  sink  under 
any  difficulty.  Not  in  use,  except 
among  the  Scotch. 

To  their  wilb  we  must  suecmmi, 
Qfiocunqui  trahunt^  \  is  our  doom.        Hudtbrat, 

Succussa'tion,  If.  J.  [saccutjio,  Latin.] 
A  trot. 

They  move  two  legs  of  one  side  together, 
which  u tolutation  or  ambling;  or  lift  one  foot 
before,  and  the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  sue- 
tmssation  or  trotting.  Brovffi, 

Thev  rode,  but  authors  do  not  say 
Whether  tolutation  or  Auccvtsation,  Sutler, 

Succu'ssiON.  ».  J.  [succujjtoy  Latin.] 

I.  The  act  of  shaking. 

%,  [In  pbysick.]  Is  such  a  shaking  of  the 
nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong 
stimuliy  like  sternutatones,  fricttony  and 
the  hke,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
apoplectick  affections. 

Wnen  any  of  that  risible  species  were  brought 
CO  the  doctor,  and  when  he  considered  the  spasms 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  all  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, with  the  tremulous  succussion  of  the  whole 
human  body,  he  gave  such  patients  over. 

Mart.  Scriblerus, 

Such,  pronoun,  [suihiksy  Gothick;  sulk, 

Putch ;  rpilc,  Saxon.] 
I.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind.    With 
oj  before  the  thin^  to  which  it  relates, 
when  the  thing  follows :  as,  juch  a  pow- 
er  ^i  a  king's ;  such  a  gift  as  a  kingdom. 

T  is  trtch  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  pcrfum'd 
one.  Sbakspeart, 

Can  we  find  tucb  a  one  as  this,  in  whom  tlie 
sprit  of  God  is?  Genesh. 

The  works  of  the  flesh  arc  manifest ;  sncb  arc 
drunkenness,  revc lings,  and  sucb  like.  Gaiatiaru, 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  de- 
bar tuib  from  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  have 
through  infirmity  fallen.  H^bitgift, 

^«<2 -another  idol  was  Mannh,  worshippedbe- 
tween  Mecca  and  Mcdiua,  which  was  called  a 
rock  or  stone.  StiUingJett, 
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Swch  precepts  ms  tend  to  make  men  good,  sinf* 
ly  considered*  mav  be  distributed  inio  smh  m$ 
enjoin  piety  towards  God,  or  sutb  as  reouire  the 
good  government  of  ourselves.  TiUotstn* 

If  my  song  be  such^ 
That  you  win  hear  smd  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  listen.  Drjdau 

Sucb  are  the  cbld  Riphean  race,  and  tuch 
The  savage  Scythian.  Drjiau 

As  to  be  pcrfecdy  just  b  an  attribute  of  th« 
Divine  Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  rlory  of  a  man :  sucb  an  one,  wh« 
has  the  publick  administration, acts  like  the  re- 
presentative of  his  Maker.  AdtUsmu 

You  love  a  verse,  take  sucb  as  I  can  send,  fc/nk 

a.  The  same  that :  with  as. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis 
at  iucb  time  as  Barbarossa,  with  Solyman's  great 
fleet,  landed  in  Afirick.  KnoUu* 

3.  Comprehended  under  the  term  pTemit«> 
ed,  like  what  has  been  said. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  cominu*st  sucb^  owe  to  thyself.  MiU, 

To  assert  that  God  looked  upon  Adnm*s  fall 
as  a  sin,  and  punished  it  as  sucb^  when,  without 
any  antecedent  sin,  he  withdrew  that  actual 
grace,  upon  which  it  was  impu»sib1e  for  him  not 
to  fall,  highly  reproaches  the  essential  equity  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  South, 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much. 
Still  to  bt  good,  as  long  to  have  been/«<.J&.  Dryi, 

4.  A  manner  of  expressing  a  particular 
person  or  thing. 

1  saw  him  yesterday 
With  sucb  and  sucb.  Shaisfion, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  tvcb  a  day, 
In  sucb  a  place,  smb  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express*a  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.        Sbahpeart. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  sucb  and  sud 
place.  1  Sasssud. 

Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed. 
When  in  rush*d  one,  and  tells  him  sucb  a  kuight 
Is  new  arriv'd.  DanUL 

Himself  overtook  a  party  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  whiqh  he  left  at  sucb  a  place, 
within  three  hours  march  of  Berwick.    CUrend. 

That  which  doth  constitute  any  thing  in  its 
being,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things,  k 
called  the  form  or  essence  of  such  a  thing. 

mikhs. 

The  same  sovereign  authority  miy  enact  * 
law,  commanding  sucb  or  sucb  an  action  to-day, 
and  a  quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  to- 
morrow. Ststb. 

Those  artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation 
of  sucb  or  sucb  a  particular  person,  without  elec- 
tion of  those  ideas  before  mentioned,  have  been 
reproached  for  that  omission.  Drjdtsu 

To  SUCK.  v.  a.  [rucan.  Sax.  sugo^  sue* . 

Vtm,  Lat.  succer^  Fr.] 
i«  To  draw  by  making  a  rare£action  of 

the  air. 
%,  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth. 

The  Cup  of  astonishment  thoushalt  drink,  and 

suck  it  out.  ExckUU 

We  11  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  matuions  go» 

Where,  sucklnv  in  each  other's  latest  breath. 

We  may  transuse  our  souls.  Drjdau 

Still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  ev*ry  flow'r,  and  sutVi  tht 
dew.  Dryden. 

Transfix*d  as  o*er  Castalia's  streams  he  hung. 
He  suck*d  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue. 

Pope. 

3.  To  draw  the  teat  of  a  female* 
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Desire,  the  more  he  *utk*d^  more  sought  the 
breist, 
Like  dropsy  folk  still  drink  to  be  a-thtrst. 

Sidney* 
A  bitch  will  nurse  joung  foxes  in  place  of  her 

Imppies,  if  you  can  get  them  once  to  tuck  her  so 
ong^that  her  milk  may  to  through  them.  L»ck*. 
Did  a  child  *uek  every  day  a  nfew  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affi-ighted  with  the  change  of  faces 
Mt  six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  Loekt, 

4.  To  draw  with  the  milk. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  «Mi*&itt(x4m 
me; 
But  own  thy  pride  tbytelf.  Simhfearg, 

y  To  empty  bv  anddng. 

A  fax  lay  with  whole  s^^arms  of  flies  suekh^ 
and  galling  of  him.  L* Estrange, 

Bees  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy 
seed.  Dryden, 

4.  To  draw  or  drain. 

I  can  suck  melaiicholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  wea- 
sel tucks  eggs.  Shakspeare. 

^  Pumping  hath  tir'd  our  men ; 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again.  Denne, 
A  cubical  vessel  of  brass  is  filled  aii  inch  and  a 
li^lf  in  half  an  hour;  but  because  it  sucks  up  no- 
thing as  the  earth  doth,  take  an  inch  for  half  an 
|)our'$  rain.  Burnet, 

AH  the  under  passions, 
As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  suck' J  and  drawn. 
Were  ^uite  devour*d  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire. 

Dryden. 
Old  Ocean, /v«iV  through  the  porous  elobe. 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  honid  bed. 

Thmfn. 
To  Suck.  v.  n. 
I,  To  draw  by  rarefv^nj?  the  air. 

Continual  repairs,  the  least  defects  in  sucking 
pumps  are  constantly  requiring.  Mortimer. 

».  To  draw  the  breast. 

Such  as  are  nourished  with  milk  find  the  paps, 
«nd  suck  at  them ;  whereas  none  of  those  that 
are  not  designed  for  that  nourishment  ever  ofier 
to  suck,  Kay, 

I  would 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cQbs.from  the  she-bear, 

-  To  win  thee,  lady.  Sbakspeare, 

A  nursing  father  beareth  with  the  sucking 

child.  y^umbers, 

3.  To  draw  ;  to  imbibe. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  ^e- 
ing  full,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Bacon, 

Suck.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  adi  of  sucking. 

I  hoped}  from  the  descent  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  tube,  upon  the  first  sucky  that  I  should  be 
able  to  give  a  nearer  guess  at  the  proportion  of 
force  betwixt  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  gra- 
vity of  quicksilver.  Boyle, 
a.  Milk  given  by  females. 

They  draw  with  their  tuck  the  4isposition  of 
Bursea.  Spenser, 

I  have  given  suek^  and  know 
How  tender  *t  is  to  k)ve  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Sbaksfeare, 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons 
Gave  tuck  to  in£ints  of  gigantick  mold.   Dryden, 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  birda  to  give 
suiL  Ray, 

SiJ'c K  E  R .  If.  i.  [sticeury  Fr.  from  juck.'i 
1.  Any  thing  that  draws, 
s.  The  embolus  of  a  pump. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  tlie  cylinder,  that 

the  st/ckrr  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more 

amoothly.  Boy/e, 

The  ascent  of  waters  is  by  suckers  or  forcers, 

•r  sojpttiiiiiE  cquiva'cnt  tbereunta       JViikins, 
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J.  A  round  piece  of  leather,  laid  wet  ofi  a 

stone,  and- drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rari- 

fies  the  air  within,  which  pressing  upon 

its  edges,  holds  it  down  to  the  stone. 

One  of  tlic  round  leathers  wherewith  bo^s 

Slay,  called  su^km^  uot  above  an  inch  attd  half 
inineter,  being^  well  soaked  tn  water,  will  stick 
and  pluck  a  sioae  of  twnlve  pounds  up  fjfom  th« 
ground.  Grexo„ 

4.  A  pipe  UiTough  which  any  thing  is 
,  tucked. 

Mariners  aye  pljr  the  pump, 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  uuifitigu'd,  stiii  move 
The  draining  sucker,  FbilipM* 

5.  A  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock. 
This  word  was  perhaps  originally  ^r/rr/r. 
[surculuj^  Latin.] 

The  rutiing  away  of  suckers  at  the  root  ma^ 
body  doth  make  trees  grow  high. .  B:seom. 

Out  of  this  old  root  a  sucker  may  spring,  that 

with  3  little  shelter  and  good  seasons  may  prove 

a  mighty  tree.  -*«ry, 

Su'CKET.  ».  /.   [from  ytfcyf.]    A  awcct- 

meat,  to  bt*  disRolved  in  the  mouth. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee. 
Whose  suciets  are  moist  alchimy ; 
The  still  of  his  refining  ^lold, 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  deaviaUtiJ^ 

Su'CKiNGBOTTLE.  n.s.  [juri and  ^o///r.] 
A  bottle  which  to  children  supplies  the 
want  of  a  pap. 

He  that  will  say,  children  ioin  these  ge^nenl 
abstract  speculations  with  their  sucking^tt/es^ 
has  more  zeal  for  his  opinidn,  but  less  sinceritT 

To  Su'cKLE.  V,  a.  [from  juck.]  To  nurse 
at  the  breast. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Heaor,  \o6k*d  not  lovelien 

SbaJtj/^farw\ 
She  nurses  me  up  and  suckies  me.  UEstreu^, 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckies  twice  a-<hiy. 
^^    „  ^rydcm. 

The  Romai)  soldiers  bare  on  their  helmets  th« 
first  history  of  Komulus,  who  was  begot  bv  the 
god  of  war,  and  suckied  by  a  wolf.  AdJlfm, 

Su'cKLiNG.  n.  J.  [from  suck.'j    A  young 
creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap. 
I  provide  a  suck/sngt 
That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat. 

DryJea. 

Young  animals  participate  of  the  nature  of 
their  tender  aliment,  as  sucklings  of  milk. 

Jirluihmoi^ 

Su'CTiON.  «.  5.  [from  suck;  jtcccton^  Fr.] 
The  act  of  sockinp. 

Sounds  exteriour  and  interiour  may  be  madf 
by  suction,  ns  by  emission  of  the  brejtn.     Bacetr, 

Though  the  valve  were  not  above  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  yet  the  ^freight  kept  up  by 
suction,  or  supported  by  the  air,  and  what  was 
cast  out  of  it,  weighed  ten  pounds.       -       BeyU^ 

CorneUus  regulated  the  suction  of  hb  child. 

Arhutbnot, 

SUDATION.  n,  s,  [stuio,  Lat.]    Sweat. 

Su'DATORY.  n,  J,  Isudo^  Lat.]  Hot- 
house;  sweating-bath. 

?U'DDEN;  adj.  \jmidam,  Fr.  roben,  Snx.  J 

1.  Happening  without  previous  ntiticc  ; 
coming  without  the  common  prepara- 
tives ;  coming  unexpectedly. 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  dv^  of  triumph; 
To-morrow,  ia  my  judgment,  is  loo  skfiJen. 

^iakt^mrtm^ 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  l(^ 
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There  was  never  any  thing  so  ttMit^  bot  Cm* 
iar*s  thrasonical  brag  of  I  came,  saw,  and  over- 

^  Herbs  tudien  flower*d, 
Opeptnff  their  varioiu  colours.  Miltott, 

His  death  may  be  suddrm  to  him,  though  it 
comes  by  never  so  slow  degrees*   Duty  of  Matt^ 
».  Hasty ;  violent ;  rash  ;  passiooatc ;  pre- 
cipitate.    Not  in  use. 

\  grant  him 
5ir<iif«,lnaUciou$,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin.  Sbahp, 
gu'DDEN.  ;f.j. 

I.  Any  unexpected  occurrence  ;  surprise. 
Not  in  use. 

Parents  should  mark  the  wiuy  excuses  of  their 
cMUhk  «  -mM^ins  and  aurprisals,  rather  than 
pamper  ^icm.  IVw^itm. 

s.  0«  or  o/'tf  SuDDEK.  Sooner  than  wp8 
expected ;  without  the  natural  or  com- 
monly accustomed  preparatives. 

Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters,  who  uf>M  the  sudden 
Clapt  to  their  gates.  i^baksptMn. 

How  art  thou  lost»  how  fw  a  swUtn  lost ! 

They  keep  their  patients  so  warm  as  almost  to 
stifle  them,  and  all  on  a  suddtn  the  cold  regimen 
is  in  vogue.  Baker» 

When  vou  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master, 
prow  rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden^  and  beyond 
your  usoal  behaviour.  S-wifi* 

Su'DDBNLY.  adv,  [from  sudden,'\ 
|.  In  an  unexpected  manner ;  without  pre- 
paration ;  hastily. 

You  shall  find  three  of  your  Argosies 

Are  richly  come  to  harbour  tuddtniy.       SAahp, 

If  elision  of  the  air  made  the  sound,  the  touch 

of  the  bell  or  string  could  not  extinguish  so  /im/- 

^*Mjy  that  motion.  Batom, 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.    Drjd, 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground, 
"Which  sproutinjg  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose.    Dryd» 
%.  Without  premeditation.  •* 

If  thou  canst  accuse. 

Do  it  without  invention  suddenly,      Sbaisteare, 

Su'ddenness.  ;7.j.  [from  j«</J^.]  Sute 

of  being  sudden ;  unexpected  presence ; 

manner  of  coming  or  happening  unex- 


All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight, 
An<l  wond'red  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood. 

Spenser. 

He  speedily  run  forward,  counting  his  sudden^ 
pess  his  most  advantage,  that  he  might  overtake 
;he  English.  Spenser, 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea, 
which,  once  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  coun- 
try with  that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves 
RO  hopes  of  flying.  Temple, 

fiUDORITICK,  adj,  [sudorifique,  Vr.sudor 
andySiWoyLat.]  Provoking  or  causing 
sweat. 

physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by 
bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sudorifick  herbs  in 
Hoc  water.  Bacon, 

Exhaling  the  most  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  by 
sudorifick  or  watcry  evaporations,  briffgs  it  into  a 
morbid  state.  Arhutbnot, 

SuDORj^piCK.  n,  J.  A  medicine  provok- 
ing sweat. 

As  to  sndorificksf  consider -that  the  liquid 
which  ^ocs  off  bv  s\veat  is  oltew  the  most  sub- 
tile pan  of  the  blood.  Arhuthnot, 
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Su'DORous.  adj.  [from  jttdor^  Lat.]  Coa- 
sistina:  of  sweat.     Not  usc3. 

Beside  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhedany 

from  men's  hands,  nothing  proceedcth  from  gold 

in  the  usual  decoction  thereof.  /      Br^vim^ 

SuDi.    n,  i,   ffj^pm  j-coben,  to  scetfej 

whence  f  oboeo,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  lixiviuip  of  soap  and  water, 
a.   To  be  in  /iv  Suds.     A  familiar  phrast 

for  being  in  any  difficulty.  x 

To  Sue.  -V.  <i.  [iui'ver^  French,} 
I,  To  prosecute  by  law. 

If  any  sue  thee  at  the  law,  an^  take  sifty  tbf 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.        ^dau^vsm 
«.  To  gain  by  legal  procedure. 
3.  [In  Calcoory.j  Tockao  Uic  bcflic»jw 

hawk. 
To  Sue.  v.  n.    To  beg;  to  entreat;  to 
petition. 

Full  liideTcnowest  thou  that  hast  not  try'd. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide.       Spemern 

If  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue^ 
At  thy  command,  k> !  all  these  mounuins  be. 

Spauer^ 
Allien  maidens  ssu^ 
Men  give  like  gods.  Sbdhptan, 

We  were  not  born  to  sue^  but  to  comn.and. 

Sbmk^peof*^ 

Ambassadors  came  unto  him  as  far  as  th« 

mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  suing  unto  him  for 

peace.  KnUleu 

For  this,  this  only  favour  let  me  *ir#, 
Refuse  it  not :  but  let  my  body  have 
The  bat  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave.    Dryi» 

Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  bear  we 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of jprayV. 

Dryden, 
*T  will  never  be  too  late. 
To  swi  for  chaiiu,  and  own  a  conqueror.    Adda* 

The  fair  Egyptian 
Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  slave. 
Now  falt'ring  sued^  and  threat*ning  now  did 
^     rave.  Blacktnore, 

By  adverse  destiny  constraint  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you.      Popt. 
To  Sue.  v,  a.    To  obtain  by  entreaty: 
with  out.    The  expression  is  perbapi 
improp^. 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propi- 
tiation to  die  for  us,  but  he  is  stiU  our  advocate* 
continually  interceding  with  his  i'ather  in  the 
behalf  of  all  true  penitents,  and  suing  out  a  par- 
don for  them  in  the  court  of  heaven.      CmUssTy, 

SU'ET.  n.  s,  [suft,  an  old  French  word, 
according  to  Skinner,^  A  hard  fat,  par- 
ticularly that  about  the  kidneys. 

The  steatoma  bebg  suet,  yields  not  to  escaro- 
ticks.  Wiseman, 

Su'ETV.  adj,  [from  suet*']  Consisting  of 
suet ;  resembling  suet. 

If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or 
a  suety  subsunce,  it  is  called  steatoma.     Sbe^^ 

To  SUTFER.  V.  a.  [sufero,  Lat,  jouffrir^ 

French.] 
I.  To  bear;   to  undergo;   to  feel  vntk 
sense  of  pain. 
A  man  <»  great  wrath  shall  /«^r  punishment. 

Pro/verbs* 

A  woman  suffered  many  things  of  physicians* 

and  spent  all  she  had.  Mark, 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heav*a 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expelFd  to  sujer  here 

Chains  and  these  tormenu  f  Better  these  thai 

worse, 
By  my  «4vic^g^cj^6,j^i^,^ 
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8ubdu«s  nt,  and  omnipotent  decre*, 
The  victor's  wilL    To  suffer ^  as  to  do. 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains.  Milton^ 

Obedience  impos'd, 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death.    Milt. 

B.  To  endure;  to  support;  not  to  sink 

under. 
■     Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 

'  Strongly  to  uffer  and  support  our  pains.    Milt, 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  permit ;  not  to  hinder. 

He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  sufftr  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 

Shtikspeare. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld : 
Who  being  suffered^  with  the  bear's  fell  paw 
Hath  dapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs  and  ciy'd. 

Shahpeare, 
My  duty  cannot  siffer 
T*  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  nard  commands. 

Sbakspcare, 
Rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
kim .  Leviticus . 

1  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.        Milton, 
He  that  will  ji^r  himself  to  be  informed  by 
observation,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accus- 
tomed to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child. 

Lotke, 

4.  To  pass  through;  to  be  affected  by;  to 
be  acted  upon. 

The  ftir  now  must  suffer  ckange.  MUtom, 

To  Su'fffr.  If.  «. 

I.  To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience. 
My  breast  I  arm  to  overcome  by  suffering, 

Mi/tOM, 

Prudence  and  good  breeding  are  in  all  stations 

necessary;  and  mo&t  young  men.jw^r  in  the 
want  of  them.  Lode, 

a.  To  undergo  puni.shnnent. 

The  father  was  fii't  condemned  to  j»^rr  upon 
a  day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day 
foUowin-.  Clarendon, 

He  thus 
Was  forc'd  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us! 
Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  with  his  crown. 

Dry(ten, 

3.  To  be  injured. 

Puhlick  b';:sinc^s  r  .f>rr  by  pnvnte  infirmities, 
and  kingdoms  XaW  iiho  we  (knesses  by  the  dis- 
•ases  or  deca^  s  of  those  that  manage  incm.    ^ 

Temple. 
S  u' F  F  R  R  A  B I  r: .  a^j.   [from  stffer.  ]     To- 
lerable  ;  such  as  mny  be  endUred. 

'1  hv  I  i^es  be- 
Now  no  more  i,'J':t„l>le.  Chapman, 
It  is  suffrrah^c  in  any  fo  use  whit  liberty  thty 
list  in  their  own  writin-,but  the  contractinp  and 
€Xtcnding  the  lines  and^ensc  of  others  would  ap- 
pear a  thankless  office.  tVottun. 

Su'FFERABLV.   adv,    [from  sitffcmbic,] 
Tolerably  ;  so  as  to  ht  endured. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms; 
Yet  s'ufftrahls  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrowu  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.  Addison, 

Su'fferancl.  n,s.  [from  suffer;  souff- 

rancct  French.] 
I.  Pain;  inconvenience;  nrjisery. 
He  must  not  only  die, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  tuffer.mce.  SLikspears, 

H(»w  much  edticjtion  may  reconcile  young 
people  to  pain  and  suffcraute^  the  e.xauijles  of 
Sp5:rt-i  shew.  Lotie, 

a.  V'l.tic'.jce ;  moderation. 
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He  thought  t'  have  sltin  her  in  hzs  fierce  de» 
ipight; 
But  haxty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise. 
He  staid  his  hand.  Sf>euser, 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigot- 
ousness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with 
strange  connge.  Taylor. 

Nur  wai  his  suff^anee  of  other  kinds  les&  ex- 
emplary than  tliat  he  evidenced  in  the  recep- 
tion of  calumny,  BtU. 

And  should  I  touch  it  nearly, bear  it 
Wirh  all  tlie  suff^anceoi  a  tender  friend.  Otwaj. 
3.  Toleration;    permission;    not  hindtr- 
anre. 

In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  svffcranet^ 
and  somewiiilcs  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they 
erected  to  themselves  oratories  not  in  any  sump* 
tuous  or  stately  manner.  H^ter, 

Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  aifections  does  the  bridle  lend; 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  thro'  sufferanct  grew  to  fearful  end. 

Spenser. 
Some  viliains  of  my  court 
Are  in  consent  and  sufferance  in  this.       Shaksf, 
Both  gloried  to  have  'scap*d  the  Stygian  flood, 
As  gods,  and  bv  their  own  recovered  strength; 
Not  by  the  suff  ranee  of  tu]»emal  pow't.    MM, 
Su'FFERER.w. /.  [from  JW^r.] 

1.  One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or 
inconvenience. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n. 
The  suffcrers\!WQX\  will  scarce  molest  us  here: 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

Milttm, 

He,  when  hb  love  was  bounded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  mi«, 
M^de  you  the  fav'ritc  of  his  last  sad  timei, 
That  is,  a  suffrer  in  his.£ul^ects  crintes.   t>rji. 

She  reti.rns  to  mc  with  loy  m  her  6oe,  noc 
from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the 
good  luck  she  has  had  at  cards;  and  if  sheh?s 
been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it:  she 
comes  home  out  of  humour,  because  she  has  been 
throwing  away  my  estate.  JdJfsM, 

The  histor^  of  civil  wars  and  rcbellbns  does 
not  make  sucn  deep  and  Ijwting  impressions,  as 
events  of  the  same  nature  in  wliic;n  wc  or  our 
fritnds  have  been  suffhrert,  ^i/wa*. 

Often  these  unhappy  stfftrers  expire  for  want 
of  sufficic nt  vigour  and.s|4rit  to  carry  on  the 
ani:nal  re-^imtn.  BUckmtre, 

2,  One  wJ.o  allows;  one  who  permits. 
Su'fFERiNG.  n.  s,  [from  jtifer^]     Paio 

snfffrcd. 
Rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you.     Colessiffs, 
Willi  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 
He  triumj^hs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  iufferin^t! 

Adu}so», 
We  msy  hope  the  sufferipj^s  of  innocsnt  peo- 
ple, who  li.ivc  iivcd  in  that  place  which  was  the 
scene  of  rcbtillion,  will  secure  firom  the  like  at- 
tend pts.  jidJi^M, 
It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  nffferings 
to  compare  them  with  his  fwrmer  happiness. 

,  Atterhvrj,   * 

Then  it  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  Goo's 

»  providence,  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  Qi  gocd 

men  in  this  world,  will  be  fully  justified.  AVZ/m. 

To  SUFFrCE.  -v,  n.  {svffire,   Fr.  sv^my 

Lat.]     To  be  enough ';  to  be  suflicienl; 

to  be  equal  to  the  enJ  or  piirpniK'. 

If  thou  .isk  me  why,  suffmib^  my  ress^ns are 
good.  Siaksptatt. 

To  rcco'int  ^Imi^.hty  work 
Whpt  words  iH-  t'MiiTii"  ot  seraph  can  J''J5^.'^ 
Or  heart  ^4  man  >»j/a-t  to  comprehend .'  il/z/'w. 
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*rbe  u]4o!ency  we  have,  iuffcing  for  our  pre- 
sent happiness,  wc  desiie  not  to  venture  the 
change ;  biding  conteut ;  and  chat  i^  enough. 

Locht. 

He  lived  in  such  temperance,  as  was  enqugh 

to  moke  the  longest  life  agreeable ;  and  in  such  a 

cours«  of  piety,  a«  tt^utdxo  make  the  most  sud* 

den  death  so  also.  Fope, 

To  SuFFj'cE.  V.  a, 

1 .  To  afford  ;  to  supply. 

A«strong  and  succulent  moisture  is  able,  with- 
out drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffiet  the 
sprouting  oT  the  pbm.  Btu^m. 

I'hou  king  of  horned  floods,  whose  plenteous 
urn 
Sitffirt  famcss  to  the  fruitful  corn. 
Shall  share  my  morning  song  ;ind  evening  vows. 

The  pow'r  appeas*d,  with  winds  sufUm  the 
sail; 
The  beiiyiag  canvas  suutted  with  the  gale. 

a.  To  satisfy ;  to  be  equal  to  want  or  de- 
mand. 

Israel,  let  it  tuffice  you  of  all  yout  abomina- 
tions. EzekuJ, 
Parched  corn  she  did  eat,  and  was  suJReed^  and 
left.  Rutb. 
Let  it  su^e  thee  that  thou  know*st  us  happy. 

Mtlion, 
He  our  conqueror  left  us  this  our  strength. 
That  we  may  so  si'jpce  his  yenjeful  ire.  Milton, 

When  the  herd  sufitc*d^  t\i  iste  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  audto  the  forest  lare.    Dndem, 
SuFFi'ciENCY.  «.  J.  IjtiffisanceylEv.  from 

I.  State  of  being  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

'T  is  all  men*s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  strJllciency  ^ 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  iftall  endure 
The  like  himself.  Shahspeare, 

}^ti  suficirncy  1%  s'.icb,  thst  he  bestows  and  pos- 
se5<«?s,  his  plenty  beinj  unexhausted.         Boyle, 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sujjlciency, 
as  ar  once  gave  tcmmony  to  his  ability,  and  to 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  asserted.  Fell, 

a.  Quahtication  tor  any  pu'posc. 

1  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  /f//J  !ency,'ts 
not  willingly  to  admit  the  counsel  of  uiaers. 

■    King  Cbarlet. 

The  bishop,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  being  made 
judge,  by  that  law,  of  the  srffiiency  of  the  mi- 
ftis:ers,may  dislike  the  Engli.Junan  as  unworthy. 

Spenser, 

Their  pensioner  Dc  Wit  was  a  minister  oi  the 
greatest  authority  and  suficuncy  ever  knov.n  in 
thtir  state.  temple, 

3.  Competence;  enough. 

An  elegant  syjjiciency,  content.  Thomson, 

4.  Supply  equal  to  want. 

The  most  proper  subjects  of  dispute  are  ques- 
tions not  of  tne  very  highest  importance,  nor  of 
the  meanest  kind ;  but  rather  the  intermediate 
questions  between  them:  and  there  is  a  large 
iufi:iek£y  of  them  in  the  sciences.  Watu, 

5.  It  i$  used  by  Temple  for  that  conceit 
which  makes  a  man  think  himscU  equal 
to  things  above  him ;  and  is  commonly 

'Comr>f>unded  with  self- 

Suficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance. Temple, 

SuFFi'ciEVT.   adj.    [iujffisanty  Fr.    iuffi- 

ciensy  Latin.] 
X.  1  qual  to  any  end  or  purpose;  enough; 

competent ;  not  deficient. 
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Si^^nt  unto  the  day  U  the  evil  thereof. 

Mattbrtm* 
Heaven  yet  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.  Milton* 

Man  is  not  sujltiont  of  himself  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. Tilhtson* 

It  is  snjieient  for  me,  if,  bv  a  discourse  some- 
thing out  of  the  way,  I  shall  have  given  occasioa 
to  others  to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries. 

Loch* 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  th* 
quantity  that  goes  to  a  brge  pincushion  sufficient 
to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.         Addieon. 

Si*ffici4nt  benefice  is  what  b  competent  to  main- 
tain  a  maa  and  his  family,  and  maintain  hospit»- 
litv ;  and  likewise  to  jpay  and  satisfy  such  duet 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  ^y^ff** 

Seven  months  are  a  sufficient  time  to  correct 
vice  in  a  Yahoo.  Swift* 

%,  QualiGed  for  any  thing  by  fortune  or 
otherwise. 

,    In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me^ 
that  he  is  sufficienA,  Shakspenro* 

SuFFi'ciENTLY.  adv,  [from  sufficunt.l 
To  a  Jiufficient  degree ;  enough. 

If  relff  km  did  possess  sincerely  and  suffieUntlf 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  ^ere  would  need  be  n« 
other  restraint  from  evik  Hooker* 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess*d 
Of  happiness  ?  Miiihon, 

All  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  are  by  his 
grace  sufficiently  moved  to  attend  and  assent  to 
them;  sufficiently^  but  not  irresistibly:  for  if  all 
were  irresistibly  moved, all  would  embrace  them; 
and  if  none  w^re  sufficiently  moved,  none  would 
embrace  them,  Rogers, 

In  a  few  days,  or  hours,  if  I  am  to  leave  thit 
carcase  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  find 
myself  either  for  ever  happy  in  the  favour  of 
God,  or  eternally  separated  from  all  light  and 
peace;  can  any  words  sufficiently  express  th* 
uttleness  of  every  thing  elsef  Xtf«». 

SVFFrSANCE^  n.  j.  LFrench.]  Excess  ; 
plenty.     Obsolete. 

There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gbdhilness  and  kingly  joyance.     Spenser » 

To  SUTFOCATE.  v.  a.  [sufoquer,  Fr. 
suffbcof  Lat.]  To  choak  by  exclusion  or 
interception  of  air. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate,  SboAe* 

1  his  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate^ 
Follows  the  choaking.  Sbakspeam* 

Air  but  momentaUy  remains  in  our  bodies^ 
only  to  refrigerate  the  heart ;  which  being  on^ 
performed,  lest,  being  self-heated  again,  it  ^ould 
suffocate  that  part,  it  hasteth  back  the  same  way 
it  passed.  Brvwn, 

A  swelling  discontent  b  apt  to  suffocate  and 
strangle  without  passage.  Collier* 

Alfinvolv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls.        Tbonesom, 

S u  F  poc  A 'T 1  o  N .  ». J .  [suffocation^  Fr.  from 
suffocate.']  The  act  of  chalking ;  the 
state  of  being  choaked. 

Diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocMtion*  are  dan- 
gerous. Bacon, 

White  consists  in  an  equal  miiture  of  all  th* 
primitive  colours,  and  biacKin  a  suffocation  of  all 
the  rays  of  light.  Cbeyne. 

Mushrooms  are  best  corrected  by  vinegar: 
some  of  them  being  poisonous,  operate  by  suffo» 
cation^  in  which  the  best  remedy  is  wine  or  vme- 
gar  and  salt,  and  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible. 

Arbutbnot* 

Su'ffocativk.  adj,  [from  suffocate,'} 
Having  the  power  to  choak. 
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If^em  nm»  after  gfmt  fiwtt  in  Of  winttr* 
jtm^MUiiw  imiiniiri  sutd  ttifitttmr^UMXMkkwi^'. 

SUTFRAGAN.  a.  s.  Uuffrat^nt^  French ; 
sufraganeus^  LatinJ  A  bishop  cond- 
d^Tcd  as  subject  to  bis  metropoliun. 

The  four  archbishops  of  Mexico,  Lima,  S. 

Foy,  and  Dominico,  have  under  them  twenty- 

frre  $uffravan  bishopt,  all  liberally  endowed  and 

prmHded  tor.  Htylim, 

^  Swffrajram  bishops  shall  have  more  than  one 

liding  apparitor.  ^yf{ff*- 

Becket»  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insolently 

took  upon  him  to  declare  five  articles  void,  in 

his  epistle  to  bis  ittffragmnt,  Hah» 

79  Su't  F  R  A  c  A T  E.  V.  ».  [sufragor^  Lat.] 

To  Tote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

No  tradition  could  universally  prevail,  unless 
diere  were  some  common  con^ruity  of  somewhat 
inherent  in  nature,  which  suits  and  swffrawmtes 
with  it,  and  cVoseth  with  it.  Halt, 

Su'Ff RAGE.  n.  i.  \.suffrage^  Fr,  suffra- 
gtmntf  Lat.)  Vote ;  voice  given  in  a  con- 
troverted point. 

KoUe  confederates,  thus  fir  is  perfect^ 
Only  your  mffragct  1  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  tor  the  chusing  of  consuls. 

Ben  yonsw» 
They  would  not  abet  by  Utitvt  sufraj^e*  or  pre- 
tence the  designs  of  those  innovations. 

Kiftg  CBar!et» 
The  direst  of  our  island  dare  not  commit  their 
cause  to  the  tyjfrage  of  those  who  most  partially 
adore  them.  Addiaom% 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
'     A  beardless  consul  made  aguinst  the  law; 
And  join  his  tnjfrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome. 

Drjden, 
This  very  variety  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  dale, 
as  extremely  agreeable,  the  ancients  and  moderns 
living  their  ivftage$  unanimously  herein. 

Woo.  'v}ard* 
Lactamius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their 
tuffrage  the  ob&ervatlon  made  by  the  heathen 
»*titers.  ^  Atterhmy, 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  let  the  ap- 
peal be  in  the  first  place ;  and  next  to  the  united 
iuffrage  of  the  primhive  churches,  as  the  best 
and  safest  comment  upon  the  other.  tVatrrlamU 
Suvfra'gjnous.  adj,  [jtf^r^^o, Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 

In  elephants,  the  boueht  of  the  forelegs  is  not 
tfirectly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat 
inward;  but  the  hough,  or  s^jragiaous  flexure 
behind,  rather  outward.  Brorvn, 

SUFFUMIGATION. «./.  \_sujfumigatwn, 
Fr.jpfumij^OfLsit.]  Operation  off umea 
laisfd  by  lire. 

If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  re- 
medies, it  may  be  attempted  by  suffttmigaticm. 

fviseMafi* 

SuFFu'MiGE.  ff. /.  [suffumlgo^LdX]  A 
ibcdlcal  fume.    Not  used. 

For  external  means,  dt\mgsujumhfs  or  smoaks 
»rc  prescribed  with  good  success ;  tney  are  usu- 
ally composed  out  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
pitch.  Harvey, 

To  SUFFU'SE.  V.  a.  [sufttsus,  Lat.]     To 
spread  over  with  something  expansible, 
as  with  a  vapour  or  a  tincture. 
Susyicions,  and  fanustical  siumise. 
And  jealousy  snffutd^  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden, 
To  that  recess, 
W'hcn  purple  light  shall  iu;it  tuffitte  the  skies, 
\*  ith  nic  i^i  air,  /*«/r. 


Instead  of  lore-enKven'd  cheeks, 
Wtth^oviaf  rapture  bright,  dark  Jooks  ricceed, 
&K^'</tiideMn>8^i'itb-«iiunder  fire,  thmtt^ 
SoFPu'siow.  «.  i.   \u^ikm%  Fr.  from 

sufuse.'] 
I.  The  act  of  overspreading  wim  any 

thing, 
a.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 
A  drop  serene  hath  quenchM  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  twfiuian  veil'd.  Miiim, 

The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  draws  to  bed. 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red.  •^'T*?* 
To  those  that  have  the  jaundice,  or  like  suffw*^ 
sicn  of  eyes,  objeas  appear  of  that  colour.  Raj, 
Suti.  n,S'  [fugo^  Latin,  to  suck.] 

Many  have  sticking  on  them  sugsy  or  trout- 
lice,  which  IS  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pa, 
with  a  big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him^  an* 
sucks  his  moisture.  IVahta, 

SU'GAk.  H,  J.  Isucre^  French;  jaecbarmi 

Latin.] 
X.  The  native  salt  of  the  jugar-c^nc,  ob- 
tained by  the  expression  and  evaporation 
of  its  juice.  ^fifuj- 

All  the  blood  of  Zelmane's  body  stirred  a 
her,  as  wine  will  do  when  sugar  is  hasuly  pot 
into  it.  Sjdmj, 

Lumps  cf  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essenc«  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crasiati' 
A  grocer  in  London  gave  for  his  rebus  a /iw- 
loaf  standing  upon  a  flat  steeple.  Peacbam, 

Saccharum  candidum  shoots  into  angular  fi- 
gures, by  placing  a  great  many  sticks  acrosi  a 
vessel  ot  liquid  sugar,  Grtv, 

If  the  child  must  have  /i^ra r-pluros  when  he 
has  a  mind,  rather  than  be  out  of  humour;  why, 
when  he  is  grown  up,  must  be  not  be  satirted 
too  with  wine  ?  Lockt, 

In  a  /tt;(;-/fr-baker*s drying-room,  where t^*?" 
washeattd  fifty-four  aegrces  beyond  that  of  a 
human  body,  a  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes. 

Arbutonti, 
A  piece  of  some  genicubted  plant,  seemlngMr 
be  part  of  a  stigar-czne,  JVotdtBori, 

a.  Any  thin^  proverbially  sweet. 

Your  fair  discourse  ha«  been  as  sugar^ 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shaispeare, 

3.  A  chymicaT  dry  cryotalli/^tion.  . 

Sugar  of  lead,  though  made  of  that  inspn 
metal,  and  sour  salt  of  vinegar,  has  in  i^  **^**!' 
neas  surpassing  that  of  common  sugar^       Btju* 
To  Su'gar.  i\  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar. 
Short  thick  sobs 
In  panting  murmurs  stiU'd  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar  dxiVX 
Of  her  ddicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Cr.vitvf' 
•a.  Ta  sweeten. 

Thou  would'st  have  plungM  thyself 
In  general  riot,  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follo^^ed 
The  suzcr*d  game  before  thee.  Sbaisfeartr 

His  goosing  sire  his  errand  daily  said, 
,   And  suvarJ  speeches  whisper *d  m  mine  ear. 

^  ^  *^  fairjj^e- 

yriio  casts  out  threats,  no  man  deceives; 
But  flatt'ry  still  in  sugar  d  words  betraysi 
Anil  poisoii  iu  Ligh-tasted  meats  conveys.  ^^ 

S'/CARCANDY.  ».  J.   [ffom  svgor  ^ 
ciiudy>'\  J^ugar  candied,  or  aysUllizcU* 
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tt'cARY.   aij,  [from  iu^ar.^    SweCt; 
Ustim^  of  sugar. 

With  the  tyggry  swe^t  thereof  allure 
Chaste  bdies  ears  to  phantasies  impure.    Speiu, 
Tc  SUGGE'ST.  v.  a.  [jugg^o^  suggtstum^ 

Latin  ;  suggerer^  French.] 
I.  To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate  good 
or  ill ;  to  tell  priva^^ly. 

Art  you  not  asham'd? 
What  spirit  tt/gwt*  this  iraaaination  ?     Sbahp, 
I  could  ntvcrnavt  suflfered  greater  calamities, 
hj  denying  to  sign  that  justice  my  conscience 
mggest*d\,o  me.  aV«v  CbarUs, 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  the  con- 
Iciences  of  men,  by  sugfetting  somethinc  to  them, 
«'hich  shall  satisfy  cheir  miuds,  notwithstanding 
f  known,  actual,  avowed  cuutmuance  cf  their 
•tos.  South, 

Some  ideas  make  themselves  way,  and  are/ar^ 
l€sUd  to  the  mind  by  all  the  Ways  of  sensation 
and  reflexion.  Lock** 

Reflca  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinlung,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  re- 
verie and  dreaming,  naturally  enough  tugguL 

Locke, 
Search  for  tome  thoughts  thy -own  tyggetting 
mind, 
And  others  dictated  by  heav'niy  pow'r 
Shall  rise  spoocaneous.  Pope, 

%.  To  seduce ;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinua- 
tion.    Out  of  use. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'niy  shows. 

Shaksfeare. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggejted, 

1  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower,     dbaktf, 

^,  To  inform  secretly.     Out  of  use. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 

He  still  hath  held  them,  that  to  *s  power  ht 

would 
Have  made  them  mules.  Sb'aktpean, 

jUGciE'sTER.  n.  s,  [fcom  suggest,']     One 

th^it  reminds  another. 
8 L G G E^s Ti o N .  ».  i.  isuggesthn,  Fr .  from 

suggest'} 
I.  Private  hint ;  intimation  ;  insinuation ; 
secret  notification. 

It  allayeth  all  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  ba- 
nisheth  and  dii«^eth  away  those  evil  secret  sug- 
grstloms  which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt 
to  minister.  Honker, 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kmgdoni.  bbaksfean. 

Native  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitivo 
•hildren.  Lo^rke. 

Another  way  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  tha 
eyggestion  of  any  new  notion,  run  af;er  s^milies. 

Lukt, 
ft*  Secret  incitement. 

Arthur, they  uy,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  n/ggestum,  Hbakspeare, 

To  Su'ggilate.  v.  a.  isuggi//o,  Lat.J  To 
Uat  black  and  blue;  to  make  livid  by  a 
bruise. 

The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and 

remained  suggilatcdlong  after.  fyistnoH, 

Su'icioK.  n.  i.  [suicidiumt  Latin.] 

1.  ^elf-murdcr ;  the  horrid  ctimc  of  dc- 

rtroyinjf  one's  self. 

Child  of  despair,  and  s-JdJe  my  n^mc.  Savage, 

To  be  cutoif  by  tr.e  sword  of  injured  frier  d- 

shjp  b  the  most  dreadful  of  ail  deaths,  next  to 

^ui'itle,  Clarissa, 
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2.  A  8elf-rourxlerer. 

If  fate  forbears  Us,  fancy  striket  the  Uowf 
We  make  misfortune,  suteidet  m  woe.      Tomft 
Svi^LtAGE.H.  J.  [sottUlagif  Fr.]    Drain 
of  filth.    Obsolete. 

When  they  have  chosen  the  plot,  and  lakl  out    ' 
the  limitt  of  the  work,  some  Italians  dig  wells 
and  cisterns,  and  other  conveyances  for  the  suU» 
lag*  of  the  house.  iVottots* 

Si/iMG.  n,s,  [This  word  seems  to  potne 
from  j«fr,  to  sweat,  French  ;  it  is  per- 
haps peculiar  to  Bactn.']  The  act  o£ 
soaking  through  any  thing. 

Note  tne  percolation  or  suing  of  the  reijuictt 
through  the  wood ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would 
never  have  passed  through  the  v/ood.        Bacmu 
SUIT.  n.  5,  Isuite^  French.] 
I.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  correspond- 
ent one  to  the  other. 
Whose  verses  they  deduc'd  from  those  first 
golden  times. 
Of  sundry  sorts  of  feet,  and  sundry  suHs  of 
rhimes.  Drayton^ 

We,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought* 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought. 

Drydem, 

%,  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  an- 
other. 

What  a  beard  of  the  gcnerars  cut,  and  a  hor* 
rid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bot- 
tles, and  ale-wash\l  wits,  is  wonderful.    SisUsf, 

Him  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit. 
To  judge  oflace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut  and  plait. 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.  Dommg, 
Three  or  foiuk  suits  one  wmter  there  does 
waste. 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  last. 

Cgwley. 

His  majesty  was  supplied  with  three  thousand 

suits  of  cfoaths,  with  good  proponions  of  shoes 

and  stocking.  CUrendoM, 

3.  Consecution;  series;  rceular order. 

Every  five  and  thirty  years  tne  same  kind  and 
juite  or  weather  comes  about  again;  as  great 
frost,  great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters* 
summers  with  little  heat;  and  they  call  it  the 
prime.  Bacou^ 

4.  Out  o/"SuiTS.  Having  no  correspond- 
etice.  A  metaphor,  I  suppose,  from 
cards. 

Wear  this  for  rae;  one  out  of  suits  with  for-* 
tune, 
That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
means.  Sbahpeare, 

5.  [itfi/r,  Fr.]  Retinue;  company.  Ob- 
solete. 

Plexirtus's  ill-led  life,  and  worse-gotten  h<^ 
nour,  should  have  tumbled  together  to  destruc- 
tion, had  there  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor, 
with  fifty  in  their  suit*  to  his  defence.      Sidney, 

6.  [from  To  sue,]  A  petition; an  address 
of  entreaty. 

Mine  ears  against  your  iv£//  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  agamst  my  force^  Sbaksfemn, 

She  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose ; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit, 

Sbaksfearo, 

Had  I  a  suit  to  Mr.  Shallow,  I  would  humour 

his  men  with  tlie  imputation  of  being  near  their 

master.  Sbakspeare* 

Many  shall  muke  suit  unto  thee.  Job* 

My  mind,  neither  whh  pride's  itch,  nor  yet 

hath  been 

Poison'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen; 
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I  bid  no  sy't  there,  nor  new  smi  to  $h€w; 
Yet  went  to  court.  Dtnne, 

h  will  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God 
rfiould  attend  and  grant  those  suits  of  ours,  which 
wc  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves.  Duty  of  Mam. 
7.  Courtship. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  coarse, 
Dh'ect  my  suit.  Sbahpeare, 

Their  oetenninations  are,  to  return  to  their 
kome,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  un- 
less you  may  be  won.  by  some  other  sort  than 
your  father's  imposition.  Sbakspeare, 

t-  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify  pursuit ; 
'  prosecution. 

Hi^h  amongst   all  knights   hast  huilg  thy 
shield. 
Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shoone. 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field. 

Spenser* 

y.  [In  law.]  Suit  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for 
the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment.   , 

Ayliffe. 

All  that  had  any  suits  In  law  came  unto  them. 

Sustttma. 

Wars  are  suit*  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
God's  justice,  where  there  are  no  superiors 
on  earth  to  determine  the  cause.^  Ba<on» 

Involve  not  thyself  in  the  suits  and  parties  of 
great  personages.  Taylor* 

To  Alibech  alone  refer  your  /»//, 
And  let  his  senten«e  finish  your  dispute.    Dryd. 

A  suit  of  law  is  not  a  thin;:  unlawful  in  itself, 
but  may  be  innocent,  if  nothing  else  comes  in  to 
make  a  sin  thereof;  but  then  ir  is  our  sin,  and  a^ 
matter  of  our  account,  when  it  is  either  upon  an 
unjustifiable  ground,  or  carried  on  bv  a  sinful 
Management.  Kettlrwell, 

John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the  lawyers  that  his 
»mii  would  not  last  above  a  yenr,  and  that  before 
that  time  he  woiUd  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
Imsiness.  Arbuthnot, 

$v IT  C(n*evant.  [Inlaw.]  Is  where  the 
ancestor  of  one  man  covenanted  with 
the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his 
court.  Bai/iy. 

Suit  Court*  [In  law.]  Is  the  court  in 
which  tenants  owe  attendance  to  their 
lord.  Bailey. 

Suit  Service.  [In  law.]  Attendance  which 
tenants  owe  to  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Bailey. ' 
To  Si' IT.  i».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  fit ;  to  adapt  to  something  else. 
Smi  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action,  wiih  this  special  ohrervance,  that  you 
o'erstep  not  the  mcnlesty  of  nature.  Shakspeare. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of 
their  telling,  are  so  suiud  to  their  different  edu- 
cations and  humours,  that  each  would  be  im- 
jfroper  in  any  other.  Dryden* 

a.  To  be  fitted  to;  to  become. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal, 
1^1  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

Dryien. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smoodi  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Drydeit, 
If  diffeVent  sects  should  give  us  a  list  of  those 
innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down 
only  such  as  suited  xki^M  distinct  hypotheses. 

Locke, 
Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree. 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.       Frior* 
3.  To  drcjis ;  to  cluttie. 
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Such  a  Sftbastian  was  my  brother  too» 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  wat'ry  lomb: 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  fo(m  and  suit« 
You  come  to  fright  ua.  Shaksftare^ 

Be  better  svHed; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  misfortua«s: 
I  pr*ythte  put  them  off*  to  worser  houB.   &bokj* 

I  '11  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italbn  weeds,  and  suk  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.  Sbahfeart, 

To  Suit.  v.  n.  To  aj?ree ;  to  accord. 
Dry  den  u.<;es  it  both  with  to  and  ta'ttb* 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  tvitl  either;  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  MUtm. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care» 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair.     DryAw^ 
Pity  does  icith  a  noble  nature  suit.      Drydrm. 
Constraint  does  ill  tvith  love  and  beauty  xwf. 

Drydrw* 

This  he  says,  because  it  suits  ^sntb  his  h>-po- 

thesis,  but  proves  it  not.  Ltxte. 

Give  me  not  an  office 
Tliat  suits  witb  me  so  ill;  thou  know'st  mv  tem- 
per. Addisvu 

Sui^TABLE.  adj.  [from  JOT/.]  Fitting; 
according  with;  agreeable  to:  with  to. 

Through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  ap- 
peared a  kind  of  nobleness  not  suiiaUt  to  xJtat 
affliction.  <  Sidmty* 

What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  hb  son  should  perform,  in 
manner  suitable  to  their  present  and  tacient 
state.  '  Hooker. 

To  solemn  acts  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
m/4^^  ornaments  are  a  beauty;  are  they  only 
in  religion  a  stain  f  JRookrr. 

It  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man church;  for  why  should  not  their  science 
as  well  as  service  be  in  an  unknown  ton^e  ? 

Titlattm. 

As  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his  honest  in- 
dustry had  Keen  p'-eat,  so  he  was  net  without  in- 
tentions of  making  suitable  returns  in  acts  of 
ch.irity.  jftterimry. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Apj>cars  more  decent,  .-^s  more  suitable ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pomnous  words  express*d. 
Is  like  a  clown  in  rcgai  purple  dress'd.        Pope. 

It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  holy 
prayers  and  divine  petitions  without  an  holiness 
of  lite  suitable  to  them,  as  to  suppose  tn  holy 
and  divine  life  without  prayers.  Laxif. 

Sui'iABLENEss.  n.  J.  [from  juUaMe.] 
Fitness;  agreeableness. 

In  w  ords  and  styles,  suitableness  makes  them 
acce}n.ihle  and  effective.  GlanviUe. 

Wit '^ordinary  minds,  it  is  the  suitabUmess^itcK. 
the  eviuencc  of  a  truth,  that  makes  if  to  be  yield- 
ed to ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  anything  practically 
convinces  a  man  tliat  does  not  please  oim  Hrst. 

South. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suttablenesset 
of  nature  that  are  the  foundation  d  all  true 
friendship,  and  by  bis  providence  brings  personr 
to  allected  together.  South. 

Consider  the  laws  themselves,  and  then*  suit* 
ablentss  or  unsuiublcnett  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  given.  TUUsm. 

S u  I 't  A  B  L  y .  adv.  [from  suitable.']  Agree- 
ably ;  according  to. 

whosoever  socaU  upon  an  occasion  may  t?te 
an^  text  suit  Able  thereto;  and  ou^ht  to  spcik 
suitably  to  that  text.  StutL 

Some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  fsce 
We  suitably  o'er  stinking  stables  pUce.  Dryien 
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Scl'TOR:?'"^tfrom  .«//.] 

I.  One  that  sues ;  a  petitioner ;  a  sup- 
plicant. 

As  hunullty  is  in  tuljers  a  decent  vlrttle,  so 
the  testification  thereof,  by  such  effectual  ac- 
knowledgmentS)  not  only  argueth  a  sound  ap- 
prehension of  his  superemineut  glory  and  ma- 
j|esty  before  whom  we  stand,  but  putteth  also 
iBto  his  hands  a  kind  of  pledge  or  Dondfor  se- 
curity against  our  unthankfuiness.  Hooter. 

She  hath  beon  a  juitw  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  oif  by  course  of  justice.  Sbahpearc, 

My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Ofjurtars  at  court  to  mourn.  Dontie, 

Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  but  bind  the 
Land  tituitwt  also  from  offering.  Bason, 

Yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  sviiers :  nor  important  less 
&e«m'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient 

Sair, 
on  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
*r^e  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.  Milton. 

I  challenge  nothing ; 
fiot  I  'm  an  humble  tyitor  for  these  prisoners. 

JDtMham. 
My  lord,  I  comt  an  humble  suitor  to  you. 

Howe, 
a.  A  wooer;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
I  would  1  could  find  in  my  heart  that  1  had 
noc  a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

A  dear  happiness  to  women  !  they  would 
mUe  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor. 

Shahpearc. 

He  passed  a  year  under  the  counsels  of  his 

another,  and  then  became  a  suitor  to  sir  Roger 

Askton's  daughter.  IVatton. 

By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their 

paina. 

And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains.  Drjdcn. 

He  drew  his  seat,  familiar,  to  her  side. 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd.  Pope. 
Sui'tress.  zr.  J.  [from  suiter.']  A  female 
•upplicant. 

T  were  pity 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress; 
Y*  have  got  a  noble  friend  to  be  your  advocate. 

Howe, 
Su'LCATED.  adj.  {ju/cuj,  Lat.]  Furrowed. 
All  ar«  nrach  chopped  and  suhated  hy  having 
kin  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  cla^r  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  to  the  erosion  of  the  vitriolick  matter 
mixed  amongst  the  clay.  fVoodivard. 

SuLL.  a.  i.  A  plough.  Mfuwortb. 

SUTLEN.  adj.  [Of  this  word  the  etymo- 
logy is  obscure.] 
1.    Gloomily  angry;   sluggishly  discon- 
tented. 

Wilmoi  continued  still  suUen  and  perverse, 
and  eveiy  day  grew  more  insolent.    Clarendon. 
A  man  in  a  jail  is  sullen  and  out  of  humour  at 
'kis  €rst  coming  in.  V Estrange, 

Forc*d  by  my  pride,  I  mv  ionccm  suppressed; 
Pretended  drowsiness,  ana  wish  of  rest ; 
And  tnlUn  1  fHTSOok  th*  imperfect  feast,  frior. 
If  we  sit  down  suUm  and  inactive,  in  expecta- 
tion thJt  God  should  do  all,  we  shall  £nd  our- 
•elvca  BDiaeribly  deceived.  Rogers. 

s.  Mischievous;  malignant. 

Such  t^ltn  planets  at  my  birth  did  shme, 
They  threaten  every  fortime  mixt  with  mine. 

Drpdhs. 

The  suUen  fiend  her  coonding  wings  displav*d, 

Unwilling  left  the  night,  and  sought  the  netner 

shade.  Dr^dtn* 

«.  Intractable;  Qbltioate. 

vol*  IV. 
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Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  aye,  and  will  !)• 
wliat  they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them. 

4.  Oloomy;  dark;  cloudy;  dismal. 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  suUen  earth, 
Gaamg  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thv  sight  r 

Sbakspeart* 

Night  wuh  her  sidlen  wings  to  double  shade. 

The   desart  fowls  in  their   clay  nests  wer4 

couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woodsc 
JToam.  Miitom^ 

A  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  streak'd  with  red; 
A  shuffled,  sullen^  and  uncertain  light. 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again 

Drydm 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  svUen  region  knows; 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 

Popt» 
$,  Heavy  ;  dull ;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wfath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Sbaksfim 

Su'LLENLY. adnf.  [from  juJlen.]  Gloomi* 
ly ;  malignantly  ;  intractably, 
^o  say  they  are  framed  without  the  aadstanc* 
of  some  principle  that  has  wisdom  in  it,  and 
come  to  pass  from  chance,  is  sullenly  to  assert  a 
thing  because  wc  will  assert  it.  MtrCm 

rle  in  chains  demanded  more 
Tiian  he  impos'd  in  victory  before : 
He  sulUnhf  reply 'd,  he  could  not  make 
These  offers  now.  DrydnU 

The  general  mends  his  weary  pace« 
And  sullenly  to  hb  revenge  he  sails ; 

So  alides  some  frodden  serpent  on  the  ^asSf 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  tolume  trails.  ' 

DrytUn, 
Su'LLENNEss.«.j.  [from  jii//«j.]  Gloomi- 
ness;  moroseness;  sluggish  ang^r^  ma- 
lignity ;  intractability. 

Speech  being  as  rare  as  precious,  her  silence 
without  sullennessf  her  modesty  without  affecta- 
tion, and  her  shamtfiicedness  without  ignorance. 

Sidney* 

To  fit  mv  sutUnnestf 

He  to  another  key  nis  style  doth  dress.   Dmme, 

In  those  vernal  seasons,  when  the  air  is  calm 

and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness 

against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches. 

Milton. 
Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  /»/- 
ienness,  or  superstition,  but  out  of  a  sincere  love 
of  true  knowledge  and  virtue.  More* 

With  these  comforts  about  me,  and  sullennest 
enough  to  use  no  remedy,  Zulichem  came  to  see 
me.  Tempi*. 

Su^LLENS.  «»j.[witbout singular.]  Morose 
temper ;  gloominess  of  mind.     A  bur- 
lesque word. 
Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have. 

ShaAspeari, 

Sv'LLiACE.n:u  [joui/lagey  Fr.]  Pollu- 
tion ;  filth  ;  stain  of  dirt;  foulness.  Not 
in  use. 

Require  it  to  make  some  restitution  to  hit 
neighbour  for  what  it  has  detraaed  from  it,  \iy 
wipmg  (^that  suUiage  it  has  cast  upon  his  ^roeu  ' 
Government  of  the  7omg0e» 
Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  awa^ 
whh  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  uit 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. 

JDccay  of  Piety. 

Ta  Su'lly.  V,  a.  [stis/Ur»  Fr.]  To  soil ; 
to  tarnish ;  to  dirt ;  to  spot. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  ozDjuu  more  than  gild* 
ijigt  Jftttsn* 

C^ 
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Tht  falluig  temples  which  the  cods  provoke. 
And  sutues  suUy'd  yet  with  lacrUegious  smoke. 

He  'f  dead,  whose  bve  had  tullfd  all  your 
rekn. 
And  made  you  empress  of  the  world  in  vain. 

Dry  dot, 
LaVring  years  shall  wtep  their  destinM  race, 
Charg*d  wiUi  ill  omens,  ^ulifd  with  disgrace. 

Frtor, 

Publick  justice  may  be  done  to  those  virtues 

theur  humility  took  care  to  conceal,  which  were 

tulliedhs  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  malicious 

men.  .J^'''*"' 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  bif^htncss 

•f  this  solemnity.  AiUrbury, 

Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  colours  wear, 

Three  suUyirn^  trades  avoid  with  equal  care ; 

The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along, 

And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng. 

(Say. 

Su'lly.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil ;  tar- 
nish ;  spot. 

You  laying  these  light  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  *t  were  a  thing  a  httle  soU'd  i*  th*  working. 

Shaksfeate. 
A  noble  and  trhrniphant  merit  breaks  through 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  repuUtion. 

Spectator. 

SU^LPHUR.  n,  s.  [Lat.]  Brimstone. 
In  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore. 
The  workofi«//^ur.  Miho; 

Sulphur  is  produced  hy  incorporating  an  oily 
•r  bituminous  matter  with  the  fossU-salt. 

Woedwardn 

atULPHUllEOUS.  (     aJj.     isulpbureus^ 
SUtPHUROUS.    S       Latin.]  Made  of 
brimstone;  having  the  qualities  of  brim- 
stone ;  containing  sulphur;  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

My  hour  is  almoit  come. 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flamts 
Must  render  up  myself.  Sbahptare» 

Dart  and  iatelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire. 

Is  not  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  action 
between  light  and  sulphureous  bodies,  observed 
above,  one  reason  why  sulphureous  bodies  take 
fire  more  readily,  and  bum  more  vehemently, 
than  other  bodies  do  ?  Nekton, 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes  unty*d  sulphureous  waters  drink. 

Fope, 
No  sulphureous  glooms 
Iwell*d  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightninf  forth. 

St'LPHU'REOUSNESS.  ».  5.   [from  ittlpbU" 

recusal  The  State  of  being  sulphureous. 
fu'LpHUR WORT.  «.  J.  [pnuedattum,  Lat.1 

The  same  with  Hogsfennel. 
Su'tPHURY.  ailj\  [from  sulpburJ]    Par- 
'      taking  of  sulphur. 
SUXTAN.  «•/.  [Arabick.]  The  Turkish 
emperour. 

By  this  scimitar. 
That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman.  Shake. 
Su'ltana.     )«.  j.  [from  sultanJ]   The 
Su'ltaness.  >     queen  of  an  eastern  em- 
'  pcrour. 

Turn  the  sultana*^  chambermaid.  Cleaveland, 
Lay  the  towVing  sultanfts  aside.  Irene, 

Su'lt ANR Y. «.  /.  [hx>m  sultan,}  An  cast- 
cm  empire. 

I  affirm  the  same  of  the  suUanry  of  the 
Mimilutoi  wbsTf  sbYes  bought  for  money. 
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and  of  unknown  descent,  reigned  ever  6mili« 
of  freemen.  Boom* 

Su'ltriness.  n.  s.  [from  sultry.']  The 
state  of  being  sultry ;  close  and  cloudy 
heat. 
SU'LTRY.  adj.  [This  is  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  sulpburyt 
or  jweltrj.']  Hot  without  ventilation ; 
hot  and  close  -,  hot  and  cloudy. 
It  is  very  sultry  and  hot.  Shahpetre. 

The  sultry  breath 
Of  tainted  air  had  doy'd  the  jaws  of  death. 

Samfys, 
Such  as,  bom  beneath  the  burning  dcy 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropicks  lie.  Dryd. 

Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  ev'n  Lybia's  sultry  desarts. 

Then  would  sultry  heau  and  a  burning  air 
have  scorched  and  chapped  the  earthy  and  euled 
the  animal  tribes  in  houses  or  dens.        Cheyue. 

SUM.  n.  s.  [jtimmaf  Latin  5  somme.  Ft.] 
I.  The  whole  of  any  thing ;  many  particu- 
lars aggregated  to  a  total. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sen- 
tence, as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof. 

Hooter, 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  0 

God !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !      Ftalm. 

Th'  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  heav'n  secure. 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.  MVtm, 

Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depend, 
The  sum  of  things.  Dryien, 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecaa. 
Solicitous  of  publick  good.  FbiTtfs, 

.a.  Quantity  of  money. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deny*d  mfc 

Shaitt^re, 

They  who  constantly  set  down  their  daily  tx- 

peucesy  have  yet  some  set  time  of  casting  up  tha 

whole  sum.  Duty  ofMaa. 

Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums  as  Rome  10  Caesar's  day^ 

C.  Arhutbea, 

3.  [jommef  Fr.]    Compendium;  abridg- 
ment ;  the  whole  abstracted. 

This,  in  effect,  is  theiM*  and  substance  of 
that  which  they  bring  by  way  of  oppoatifln 
a^zinsx  those  orders  which  we  have  comirma 
widi  the  church  of  Rome.  Hooker, 

They  replenished  the  hearts  of  the  neareit 
unto  them  with  words  of  memorable  consobtioDi 
strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  God,  gavetbem 
wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confinnw 
them  in  true  religion :  in  sum,  they  taught  tlie 
world  no  less  virtuously  bow  to  die,  than  they 
had  done  before  how  to  live.  Hooter- 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attained  d» 
sum 
Of  wisdom.  ^ff^ 

In  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  vencratioa 
for  Chaucer  than  ravsel£  pryda> 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain ; 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

In  sum,  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  pre- 
scribes every  virtue  to  our  conduct,  and  fotw* 
every  sin.  Revert, 

4.  The  amount ;  the  result  of  rcasouing 
or  computation. 

I  appeal  to  the  readers,  whether  the  sttm  of 
what  I  have  said  be  not  this.  Tiilo^* 

5.  Height  >  completion. 
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Thus  I  have  told  thee  all  my  state}  and 
brought 
My  sioi-y  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 
Which  I  enjoy.  '  MiJton. 

Id  sayiag  ay  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  our 
country,  ind  tae  sum  of  our  well  being,  lies. 

It'  Estrange, 

Yd  Sum.  T.  it.  Isommer,  French ;  from  the 

noun.] 
z.  To  compute ;   to  collect  particulars 
into  a  total ;  to  cast  up.    It  has  up  cm- 
phatical. 

You  catt  tU'  event  of  war. 
And  suam'd  th*  account  of  chance.  Sbakspeare* 
The  high  priest  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in. 

*i  Kings, 
In  sickness  time  will  seem  longer  without  a 
dock  than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value 
every  moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather 
sum  up  the  moments  than  divide  the  day.  Bacan, 
He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  undertake 
to  count  the  sands,  or  mm  up  intinity.       South, 
2.  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend ;  to  col- 
lect into  a  narrow  compass. 

So  loveljr  fair ! 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd 

now 
Mean,  or  in  her  suwsm^d  up^  in  her  contain*d. 

Milton, 
To  conclude,  by  sttmwung  up  what  I  would 
say  concerning  what  I  have,  and  what  I  have 
not  been;  in  the  following  paper  I  shall  not 
deny,  that  I  pretended  not  to  write  an  accurate 
treatise  of  colours,  but  an  occasional  essay. 

Boyle, 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  words, 

turns  up  the  moral  of  this  fable.        U Estrange, 

This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  state  uphold ; 
In  council  cool,  but  in  performance  bold : 
He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  atone, 
And  adds  the  greatest,  of  a  loyal  son.    Dr%  fen, 
A  fine  evidence  summ'dup  among  you !  Dryd, 
J.  [In  falconry.]    To  have  feathers  full 
grown. 
With  prosperous  wing  full  summed.     Mitten, 
8u'mach-tree.».^.  Isumachj  French.] 
A  plant.  The  flowers  arc  used  in  dying, 
and  the  branches  for  tanning,  in  Ame- 
rica. Miihr, 
Su^MLEss.  adj.  [from  sum,'\    Not  to  be 
computed. 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  outy  bottom  of  the  sea 
YTiXh.  sunken  wreck  and  sumiess  treasuries. 

Shakspeare, 
A  sumiess  journey  of  incorporeal  speed.  Milt, 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumiess  treasure  of  exhausted  mines.  Pope, 

Su^MMARiLY.  adv,  [from  summary,'] 
Briefly ;  the  shortest  way. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  dedareth  sumrnarily 
shose  things  which ^we  ought  to  do;  the  prayer 
©f  our  I.ord,  whatsoever  we  should  request  or 
desire.  Hooker, 

While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out 
•f  scripture,  and  Ao  summarily  declare  the  things 
which  many  ways  have  been  spoken,  be  con- 
tented quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my 
speech  tedious.  Hooker, 

When  the  parties  proceed  summarily  ^  and  they 

duise  the  orainary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause 

is  made  plenary.  ^S^^jf*" 

Sv^MMARY.   adj,    [jommairef    Fr.   from 

jum,^  Short ;  brief;  compendious. 


«  U  M 

The  judge 
Directed  fliem  to  mind  their  brief. 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  shew  their  reading  i 
She  'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Sxvifl, 

Su'MMARY.  ft.  J,  (from  the  adjective.] 
Compendium  ;  abstract ;  abridgment. 
Wc  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  spher* 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  rime  shall  xrve,  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakspearn 
In  that  comj)rchensnre  summary  of  our  duty 
to  God,  there  is  no  express  menuon  thereof. 

Rogersm 
SU'MMER.  n,  s,  [fumeji,  Saxon ;  iomtr^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  hither  solstice. 

Sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud  ; 
And,  after  summer^  evermore  succeeds 
The  barreif  winter  with  his  nipping  cold.  Sbahm 

Can't  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summers  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  Shakspeare* 

An  hundred  of  summer  fruits.  *2  Samueh 

He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  paHour.    Judges* 
In  an  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summers  pride. 

Milton» , 
They  marl  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  giving  it  « 
/2/x9/»rr  fallowing  first,  and  next  year  sow  it  with 
pease.  Mortiwterm 

Dry  weather  is  best  for  most  summer  corn. 

MorHmiTm 
The  dazsling  roofs, 
Resplendent  as  the  blaz^  of  summer  noon. 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon.  Popt* 

Child  of  the  sun. 
See  sultry  summer  comes.  Thomson* 

%,  [Trabs  jummana,']  The  principal  beam 
of  a  floor. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  may  bf 
better  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
summr.s,  or  girders,  or  binding  beams.    Wotion, 

Then  enter'd  sin,  and  with  that  sycamore, 
Wlx)$e  leaves  first  sheltered  man  from  drought 

and  dew. 
Working  and  winding  slily  evermore. 
The  inward  walls  and  summers  deft  and  tore  ; 
But  grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  grew. 

Herbert, 

7<>  Su'M ME R.  *!;.».  [from  the  noun-]  To 
pass  the  summer. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  shall  winter  upon  them.  Jsaiab, 

To  Su'mmer.  v.  a.  To  keep  warm. 

Maids  well  summer* d^  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  tlie/ 
have  their  eyes.  Shakspeare* 

Su'mmerhouse.;?. /.  [from  summer  znd. 
house.']  An  apartment  in  a  garden  used 
in  the  summer. 

I  *d  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Thau  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  anj  summerbouse  in  Christendom.  Sbakspeart, 

With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play'd. 
And  there  a  summerbouse  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope, 

There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of 

Spectators,  such-a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  90 

many  valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life, 

that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or 

iummerbousesy  to  enteruin  our  t)ioughts  in  any 

.    moments  of  leisure.  IVatts, 

Su'mmersault.^  «. /.  [soubresaulty  Fr. 

Su'MMBRSET.      j      Somerset  is  a  oor- 

Cc8 
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rapUon.]  A  high  kap  in  which  the  hc^J» 
arc  thrown  over  the  head. 

Some  do  the  summersault^ 

And  o'eY  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault.  Hudibras. 

Frees  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults, 

^  IValten. 

And  if  at  first  he  fj|il,  his  second  summtrsault 

He  instantly  assays.  Drayton, 

The  treasurer  cuts  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope : 

I  have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  upon  a  trencher 

fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a 

common  packthread.  Swift, 

Su'MMiT. ;/.  J,  [summitas,  Lat.]  The  top; 

the  utmost  height. 

Have  Ifali'n  or  no ? 
—From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn  I 
Ilook  up  a-hpight,  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannpt  be  seen  or  heard.  Shahpedre, 

Etna's  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow. 
Enriches  all  the  vales  below.  •    Stoifi. 

To  SU'MMON.  v.  a.  Ijummoneo,  Lat.  J 
1.  To  call  with  authority ;  to  admonish 
to  appear:  to  cite. 

Catesby,  sound  lord  Hastings, 
And  summw  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 
,  Sh^kspeare, 

The  cnurse  of  method  summoneth  me  to  dis- 
course of  the  inhabitants.  Carew, 
The  tirsan  is  assisted  by  the  govemour  of  the 
«jiy  where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the 
persons  of  both  sexes  arc  summntU  to  attend. 

Ba^n, 
HeW  on  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

MilHn, 


Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war, 
Nor  drums  aiaturb  his  morning  sleep.  'Brjien, 
We  are  summoned  m  to  profess  repentance  and 
amendment  of  all  our  sins.  KettlewtU, 

Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away ; 
T'is  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey.  Pofe, 
a.  To  excite  ;  to  call  up  5  to  raise:  with 
up  cnipbatical. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Stiflfen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  SbaSsp, 
fiu'MMONER.  n^j,  [from  summon.^  One 
who  cites ;  one  who  summons. 

Close  pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  tummoners  grace.       Shakspeare, 
Summons,  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  call 
of  authority  5  admonition  to  appear  i 
citation. 

What  arc  you  ? 
Your  name,  your  quality,  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  f  Shakspeare, 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  offer 
-  pardon;  but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was 
•  any  d^ing  regarded.  Hayward, 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high. 
And  took  their  seats.  Mitton, 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to 
dispute  or  disobey,  so  could  he  not,  without 
much  violence  to  nis  inclinations,  submit  unto. 

Fell. 

Strike  your  sails  at  summons^  or  prepare 

To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war.      Dryden, 

Su'mpter.  n»  i.  \jommiert  Fr.  somaray 

Italian.]  A  horse  that  carries  the  clothes 

or  furniture. 

Return  with  her ! 
Persuade  m  2  rather  to  be  a  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  Shakspeare, 

With  ftiU  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feather*d  fates  tmoa j  the  mules  and  sttrnd^ 

trrt  senCi  JirydiHti 
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Sumpter  mules,  bred  of  large  FUnden  marel 
Moriimtr. 

Su'mption.  If.  J.  [from  stunptus^  Latin.] 
The  act  of  Ukine.    Not  in  use. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysUilet  does  all  m  t 
capable  subject.  TayUr, 

Su'mptuary.  aJJ,  ItumptuanuSf  Latin] 
Relating  to  cxpcncc }  regulating  the  cost 
oflife. 

To  remove  that  material  cause  of  sedhioo, 
which  is  want  and  poverty  in  the  csUte,  servetk 
the  opening  and  well  balancing  of  trade,  the 
banishing  cw  idleness,  the  represstnc  of  waste 
and  excess  by  sumptuary  laws.  BttoM. 

SuMPTUo'siTY.  ft.  s,   [from  ttnnptuous,] 
Expensiveness ;  costliness.   Not  used. 
He  added  sumptuosity,  invented  iewels  of  gpU 
and  stone,  and  some  engines  for  the  war. 

Raleifi, 
SU'MPTUOUS.  adj.  [sttmptttotusy  fnm 
sumptusf  Latin.]    Costly;    cxpcnsitc; 
splendid. 

We  see  how  most  christ'iane  stood  thee  rf- 

fected,  how  joyful  they  were  to  behokl  the 

sumptuous  suteliness  of  houses  built  unto  God's 

glory.  H^ktr* 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  car 

tables  and  attendance.  Atterhurj. 

Su'mptuously.  adv.  [from  5umptmus.\ 

I.  Expensively  ;  with  great  cost. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-eaiHed.  Shahf. 
Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  femine, 
sold  an  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  tht 
church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread ;  and  said, 
there  was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of 
(>od  should  be  sumptuously  furnished,  and  the 
living  temples  suffer  penury.  j5«w» 

%.  Splendidly. 

A  good  employment  will  make  you  live  tol«^ 
ably  m  London,  or  sumptuously  here.       Stv^* 

Su'MPTUOusNEss.ff.  s.  \ivom  sumptmus^ 
Expensiveness ;  costliness. 

1  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  recoodH 

sumptuousness  and  charity.  Bojlt- 

SUN.  n.  s.    isunnof    Gothick ;   funaa, 

yunne,  Saxon  ;  son^  Dutch.] 
r.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn. 
Nor  storms  do  turn  I  Siduj. 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bow'r. 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen*d  by  the  sun^ 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakspeare. 

Though,  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  $0  that 
more  substances  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is » 
much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  smms» 
there  arc  stars.  ^'^• 

By  night,  by  day, from pde to  pole  theyron; 
Or  from  the  setting  seek  the  rising  sun,^  Bark, 
%.  A  sunny   place ;   a  place   eminenllT 
warmed  by  the  sun. 
lliis  place  has  choice  of /tm  and  shade.  Miu* 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid. 
I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  iff*  of  sc^ 

reignty  to  posterity,  and  all  succeeding  ^^ 
Xing  Chants, 

4.  UndertheSv^,    In  this  world.   Apro- 
vcrbial  expression.  , 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.    Scdtf' 
To  Sun.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]-  To  ioso- 
late ;  to  expose  to  the  «un ;  to  warmi* 
the  sun. 
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The  cry  to  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 
'  %here  Mammon  earst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

Spemir. 
What  aim'ft  thou  at }  delicious  fare ; 
And  then  to  sun  thyseif  in  open  air.       DrycUn, 
St!'NB£AM.  n^  i*  liuti  and  beam.']  Ray  of 
the  sun. 

Th^  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  apungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
Vamsh'd  in  the  sunicaau.  SbakspeMn. 

Gliding  through  the  ev*n 
On  a  tvubtam,  MUtui, 

There  was  a  God,  a  being  distinct  from  this 
visible  world ;  and  this  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a 
sitnhauK,  legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  bv 
universal  consent.  •     Stutb. 

tv^K  BE  AT.  part^   adj.    \^sun  and  beat.] 
Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 

Its  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic  main, 
And  wearies  fruitful  Niius  to  convey 
His  Aunbeat  waters  by  so  long  a  way.      DrydeH, 
Su'N BRIGHT,  adj.  {stm  and  bright.']  Rc- 
acmblin^  the  sun  in  brightness. 

Gathenng  up  himself  out  of  the  mire, 
"With  his  uneven  win^s  did  fiercely  fall 
.    Upon  his  sunBright  shield.  Spenser, 

Now  would  1  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself, 
Xo  be  regarded  in  her  sunbrigbt  eye.      Sbahp, 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  God, 
Til*  apostate  in  his  simbrifrit  chariot  sat. 
Idol  of  majesty  divine !  inclos'd 
"With  flaming  cherubims  and  golden  shields. 

MiitoM, 
SuNBi;'&NiNG.  It.  J.  Isun  and  burning.'} 
The  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  face. 

If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper, 
Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sn/iburnhg,  let 
thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  Sbakspemrg, 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which  we  call  sunbuming,       BvvU, 
Su  'N  BOR  N T. part.  adj.  [jun  and  burnt.] 
|.  Tanned ;  disicoloured  by  the  sun. 
Where  such  radiant  lights  have  shone, 
^o  wonder  if  her  checks  be  grown 
SunburHt  with  lustre  of  her  own.       Cleaveland, 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 

8he  '11  fire  for  vrinter  nights  provide.      Dryden. 

One  of  them,  older  and  more  sunburnt  than 

the  rest,  told  him  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of 

life.  AdJisoM, 

%,  Scorched  by  the  sun. 

Hew  many  nations  of  the  sunburnt  toil 
Does  Nig€r  bless  ?  how  many  drink  the  Nile  f 

BUtisnore, 
Su'NCLAD.  part.  adj.    [sun  and  dad.] 

Clothed  in  radiance ;  bright. 
S'^'NDAY.  n.  s.  [sun  and  day.]  The  day 
anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun;  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  the  christian  sabbath. 
If  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays, 

Sbakspetsre, 

An'  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as 

fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.     Sbaisp, 

At  prime  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 

Kich  tap*stry  spread  the  streets.  Dryden, 

Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek, 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week. 

Toung, 
y#  Su'NDER.  v,a.  [fynbpian,  SaxonO 
•  To  pari ;  to  sepaiate  i  to  divide. 
Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  smndrcd  friends  greet  m  the  hour  of  death. 

Sbakspeare. 

It  is  sundrtJ  firom  the  main  land  by  a  sandy 

flain.  Ceirtw* 
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She  that  should  all  parts  to  re-union  bdW^ 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  sumdred  paru  in  one.  J>meu 

A  sundred  dock  is  piecemeal  laid. 
Not  to  b^  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish'd,  without  error  then  to  stand.  Dmnt, 

When  both  tht  chiefs  are  sunder  d  from  th« 
fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right.  Dryd, 

Th'  enormous  weight  was  cast, 
Which  Grantor's  body  sundsrd  at  the  waist. 

Drydtn^ 

Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  heav'n  endu'd  with  principles  of  bloody 
He  wisely  sundred  from  the  rest,  to  yell    . 
In  forests.  Dryden, 

firing  me  li^tning,  give  me  thunder ; 
—Jove  may  kUl,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder. 

Granville, 

Su'n  d  e  r.  «.  J.  [pinbeji,  Saxon.]   Two  ; 
two  parts. 

Ht  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spea^ 

in  sunder.  Psalms^ 

Su'ndew.  «.  J.  [roijo/ist  Lat.]  An  herb. 

j^injtwitrtJ^* 
Su'ndial.  ».  /.  [jun  and  dial.]  Amarbcd 
plate  on  which  the  shadow  points  the 
hour. 

All  your  graces  no  more  you  shall  have, 
Than  a  sundial  in  a  grave.  Donne, 

The  body,  thougn  it  really  moves,  yet  not 
changing  perceivable  distance,  seems  to  stand 
still ;  as  is  evident  in  the  shadows  of  sundials. 

Locie, 

Sv'ndry.  adj.  [runbeja,  Saxon.]  Several; 
more  than  one. 

That  law,  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  we  can  eternal,  receiveth,  according 
unto  the  difl!erent  kind  of  things  which  are  suIh 
ject  unto  it,  different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names. 

Hoeksrm 

Not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  but  oi  sundry 

people  of  different  manners.  Spenser, 

But,  dallying  in  this  place  so  long,  why  do*st 

thou  dwell. 

So  many  sundry  things  here  having  yet  to  tell  ? 

^  Drayton, 

He  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  complaint 

of  sundry  grievous  oppressions.  Davieu 

How  can  she  several  bodies  know. 
If  in  herself  a  body's  form  she  bear  r 

How  can  a  mirrour  sundry  faces  show. 
If  from  ail  shapes  and  forms  it  be  not  clear  f 

Davies, 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  as  the  Ad- 

ventual.  Quadragesimal,  raschal  or  PentecostaL 

Saitderson, 
Sundry  foes  the  rural  reabn  surround.  Dryd, 

Su'nflow'er.  n.  s.  ^corona  solLt^  Latin.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Su'n  flower,  Little,  n.  j,  \^beHaPt^Jemum^ 
Latin.]    A  plant.  Miller* 

StTNG.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  oi sing. 
A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain. 
He  whir  I'd  it  round,  it  sung  across  the  main. 

Pef4, 

From  joiiung  stones  the  city  sprung, 

While  to  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sun».   Pope, 

^UNK.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  ot  sink. 

We  have  large  caves :  the  deepest  are  sunk 

six  hundred  fathom,  and  some  digg^  and  made 

under  great  hilb.  Bacon* 

Thus  we  act,  and  thus  we  are. 
Or  tois'd  by  hope,  or  sunt  by  c  n  e.  Prior* 

Sunk  in  Thalestris*  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 

Pope, 
hit  spirit  quite  simk  with  thoit  r«fl«ctiozi8^taat 

Digitized  by  V^OO^K^ 
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•olitude  and  disappointments  bring,  he  is  utterly 
Tindisttnguished  and  forgotiien.  Swift* 

Su'NLEss.  fl^/y.  [from  Jim.]  Wantingsun; 
wanting  warmth. 

He  thrice  happy  on  the  sunUss  side. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines. 

T/nrmson, 

Su'n  LI  K  E.  adj.  Isujg  and  /Ue.'i  Resembling 
the  sun. 

The  Quantity  of  light  in  this  bright  luminary, 
and  in  the  sunlUe  fixt  stars,  must  be  conlinaally 
decreasing.  Cbtynt, 

Su'n  N  Y.  ^4;.  [from  i«/«.] 
X.  Rcacmbling  the  sun  ;  bright. 
She  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear. 

Spenser, 
The  eldest,  that  Fidelia  bight, 
l^ike  sumrty  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face. 

Spemer. 
My  decay'd  fair 
A  tutiny  k>ok  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Sbmhp. 
*  The  chymist  feeds 

Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint 
^  Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fosile  sea. 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red.   PbiJlps. 

a.  Exposed  to  the  sun ;  bright  with  the 
sun. 

About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams.  Miltcn, 
Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found.  Milt, 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more, 
>Jor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore. 

Drytbn, 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
"With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
"While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ?  Adduon, 
3.  Coloured  by  the  sun. 
Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  5^/. 

J.  Morning  ;  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 
Send  out  a  pursuivant 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrhing,  Sbalsfieare. 

They  intend  to  prevent  the  sunrishg.  Walton, 
We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system ;  yet, 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  still  use  the 
popular  terms  of  sunrise  and  sunset.      Bentley, 
ft.  East. 

In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered 
all  nations,  from  the  sunrlsiug  to  thp  sunset. 

Su'nset.  «.  J.  [jtt»  and  tet."] 
J.  Close  of  the  day ;  evening. 

Whcp  the  sun  sets  the  air  doth  driztle  dew } 

But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  9on 

It  rains  downright.  Sbakspeare. 

The  stars  are  of  greater  use  than  for  men  tq 

gaxe  on  after  sunsrt.  RnUigb, 

At  sunset  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  secure  on  deck  till  rosy  mom. 

Dryden, 
He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  cilm  sunstt  of  thy  various  day.    I^ppe. 
a.  West. 

ISu'nshine.  ff.  /.  [j«»  and  sblne.  Miltgn 
seems  to  accent  it  surubtne,']  Action  of 
the  sun;  place  where  the  h^atand  lustr^ 
•f  the  9ua  are  powerfulf 
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The  man  that  sits  within  a  monarA*i  beai% 
And  ripens  in  the  /iwui/w*  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the.couni'nance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness !  Sbaktptare* 

He  had  been  many  years  m  that  sunsbtne, 
when  a  new  comet  appeared  in  court.  Cisrtnitn, 

Sight  no  obstacle  lound  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sunshine^  as  whtti  his  beams  at  i«Km 
Cuhninate  from  th*  equator.  Miltm, 

I  that  in  his  absence 
Blaz*d  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Now  in  his  brighter  sumsbine  am  not  teen. 

Denhm, 
Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call, 
But  drops  of  heat  that  iu  the  sunshine  iaU. 

Drjie^ 
The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  mote 
distinctly  I  see  my  faults :  spots  and  blemWbef 
are  never  so  plainly  discovered  as  in  the  bright- 
est sunsbine.  ''f** 
Su'N  s H I N  E .  \adj.  [from  sumhine.   It  wai 
Su'nshin  Y.  J    anciently  accented  on  the 

second  syllable.] 
I.  Bright  with  the  sun. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  sunshiny  wea- 
ther, we  tocJc  several  sorts  <w  paper  sttined. 

B«ylt. 
The  cases  prevent  the   bees  getting  abroad 
upon  every  sunsbine  day.  Mortimer, 

a.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amai'd 
At  flashing  bcams-of  that  sunshiny  shield,  ^ 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  b'ls  senses  dax'd, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  S^jm 

To  Sup.  *v,  a.  [jup^r,  Norman  French; 
jrupan,  Saxon ;  jorptn,  Dutch]  To 
drink  by  mouthfuls ;  to  drink  by  little 
at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 

Which  still  she  bore  replete  with  magick  arli, 

Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof /i^. 

Spnter. 

There  1  'U  find  a  purer  air 
To  ^ed  my  life  with :  there  I  '11  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Creshev. 

We  saw  it  smelling  to  every  thing  set  in  tee 
room  ;  and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  A  t 
supped  up  the  milk.  ■^• 

He  caU'd  for  drink  ;  you  saw  him  tup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.  Svtp. 

To  SUP.  v.  n,  isoapery  French.]  To  cat 
the  evening  meal. 

You  *ll  sup  with  mc  ? 
-»-Angcr  's  my  meat ;  I  svp  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.      Sbaksf^srh 

When  they  had  s^pped,  they  brought  Tobiaf 
in.  .  ^^^ 

There  *s  none  observes,  much  less  repines, 
How  often  this  man  svps  or  dines.  Csre^. 

I  see  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  taW 
as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them.  Drji' 

Late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at  ease. 

jjry«** 

To  Sup.  t.  a.  To  treat  with  supper. 
He  *s  almost  supped;  why  have  you  left  tw 
chamber  f  '  Sbahfearu 

Sup  them  well,  and  look  w^to  them  aU. 

Let  what  you  have  within  be  brought  abrowif 
To  sup  the  stranger.  ,^^ 

Sup.  n,  s,  [from  the  ycrb.J  A  smau 
draught ;  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

Tom  Thomb  had  got  a  little  sup^ 
And  Tomalm  scarce  list  the  cup.       /r'^Zl 

A  pigeon  saw  the  picture  of  a  glass  w'^t  «^ 
in  t,  and  flew  eagerly  up  to  \  for  i  a/  J^^ 
bcr  thir^Digitized  by  ^^OOgl(^*'  ^^^ 
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The  least  transgression  of  your's,  if  it  be  only 

two  bits  and  one  tup  more  tnan  your  stint,  is  a 

great  debauch.  Svoiftn 

8  u'p  £  R ,  i  n  composition,  notes  either  more 

than  another,  or  more  than  enough,  or 

on  the  top. 

8u>ER  A  B  L E.  adj,  [superabilhy  Latin ;  j»- 

ferabUy  French.]    Conquerable  ;  such 

as  may  be  overcome. 

Sf'PER  ABLE  NESS.  n,s.  [from  superubk^ 

Quality  of  being  conquerable. 
To  SuPEKABOu^ND.   v.  n,    [super  and 
abotpid.']  To  be  exuberant;  to  be  stored 
with  more  than  enough. 

This  case  retumeth  again  at  this  time,  except 
the  clemency  of  his  maiesty  supermbountL  £mc9m» 
She  tmpfrabountU  with  com,  which  b  ouickly 
convertible  to  c6tn.  Htnvtl, 

Superabu'ndance.  n.  s.  [super  and 
abimdanee*']  More  than  enough ;  great 
quantity. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  terrestrial 
matter  at  the  deluge  amongst  the  sand,  was  to 
retrench  the  luxury  and  tup^rabundaitce  c£  the 
produaious  of  the  earth.  H^oodwarJ, 

^vferabv'nd  AST.  adJ.Uuperstndabuftii' 
ant,'\     Being  more  than  enough. 

So  much  superabundant  zeal  could  have  no 

other  design  than  to  damp  that  spirit  raised 

against  Wood.  Sxv'tfi, 

$u  p  E  R  A  B  u'N  D  A  N T  L Y.  adv.  [fifom  supcr- 

abundant.']    More  than  sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  ade- 
quately till  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  de- 
sire. Cbeyne, 

To  Supkra'dd.  t.  n.  \juperaddot  Latm.] 
To  add  over  and  above ;  to  join  any 
thing  cxtrinsick. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that 
he  had  not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to 
the  beautv  of  plumes.  L* Estrange. 

The  scnools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the 
external  aaion  superadds  any  thing  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  intemaJ  elicit  act  of  the  will;  but  cer- 
tainly the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought 
op  to  an  high  pitch  before  it  rages  in  an  open 
^niaL  South, 

The  strenjjth  of  any  living  creature,  in  those 

external  motions,  is  something  distinct  from  and 

superadded  unto  its  natural  gravity.        H^i/iins, 

SuPERAPDiViON.  n.  J,  [super  and  ad- 

dition.] 
f .  The  act  of  adding  to  something  else. 

The  fabrick  of  the  eye,  its  safe  and  useful 
Btuatton,  and  the  superaddition  of  muscles,  are  a 
certain  pledge  of  the  existence  of  God.     Afore, 
a.  That  which  is  added. 

Of  these,  much  nK>re  than  of  the  Nicene 
superadJttioHt^  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  beins 
the  explications  of  a  father  of  the  church,  and 
not  of  a  whole  universal  council,  they  were  not 
secc&sary  to  be  explicidy  acknowledged. 

Hammond, 

An  animal,  in  the  course  of  hard  labour,  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  vessels :  let  the  same  animal 
continue  long  in  rest,  it  will  perhaps  double  its 
weight  and  bulk :  this  superadditien  is  nothing 
but  fat.  Arbutbnot, 

Su  p  E  R  A  o  V  e'n  I E  N  T.  adj,[superad'venlensy 

Latin.]  *  » 

J.  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 

something. 
The  soul  of  man  may  have  mstter  of  triumph, 

when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  suptradvement 

«stin^ce  of  his  G«d«  ^we. 
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«.  Coming  unexpectedly. 

To  Supkra'nnuate.  V, a.[super zxitl ar> 
mu,  Latin.]  To  impair  or  disqualify  by 
age  or  length  of  life. 

If  such  depravities  be  yet  alive,  deformity 
need  not  despair,  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be 
ever  superannuated.  Brown, 

When  the  sacramental  test  was  put  in  execu- 
tion, the  justices  of  peace  through  Ireland,  that 
had  laid  down  then:  commissions,  amounu^d  only 
to  a  dozen,  and  those  of  the  lowest  fortune^  and 
some  of  them  superannuated,  Svift, 

To  Super  a'nni?  ATE.  v.  n.  To  last  l>e- 
yond  the  year.    Not  in  use. 

The  dying  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  an- 
nual, is  by  the  over-expence  m  the  sap  into  stalk 
and  leaves;  which  being  prevented,  they  will 
superannuate,  Bacon, 

Super  annua'tiom.  n.s.  [from  superan^ 
nuate,']  The  state  of  being  disqualified 
by  years. 

SUPE'RB.  adj,  [superbe^  French;  superbus^ 
Latin.]  Grand  ;  pompous ;  lofty  ;  au- 
gust ;  stately ;  magnificent. 

Supe'rb-lily.  n,  s,  [mctbonicay  Lat.]  A 
flower. 

Supe'rbly.  adv.  [from  superb, 1  In  a 
superb  manner. 

Superca'rgo.  «.  /.  [super  2Xid  cargo.^ 
An  officer  in  the  ship  whose  business  is 
to  manage  the  trade. 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercar^s^  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope^ 

Supercele'stial.  adj.  [super  znd^eeies" 
tia!.']  Placed  above  the  firmament. 

I  dare  not  think  that  any  superceiestiaJhezvtOt 

or  whatsoever  else,  not  himself,  was  increate 

and  etemaL  Raieigh. 

Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not 

what  superceUstial  waters  for  the  purpose. 

Superche'ry.  If.  /.  [An  old  word  of 
French  original.]  Deceit;  cheating, 

SUPERCILIOUS. /?<(^'.  [from  superciliumt 
Latin.]  Haughty  ;  dognuitical ;  dicta- 
torial ;  arbitrary ;  despotick ;  over- 
bearing. 

Those  who  are  one  while  courteous,  within  t 
small  time  after  are  so  syfercilhus,  fierce,  and 
exceptious,  that  they  are  short  of  the  Uue  cha- 
racter of  friendship.  South. 
SeversA  supercilious  criticks  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.                            Addison. 

SupERCi'nousLY.  adv.  [from  sttperciii* 
'  ous.]    Haughtily ;   dogmatically  ;  con- , 
temptuously. 

He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  ho- 
nour, received  this  address  superciliously  enough, 
sent  it  to  the  king  without  performing  the  least 
ceremony.  Clarendon. 

S\;perci'liousness.  n»  s.  [from  j«^rr- 
ei/ious,']    Haughtiness  5  contemptuous- , 
ness. 

Superconce'ptiok.  /t,  s.  [super  and 
conception.']  A  conception  admitted  after 
another  conception. 

Those  super  conceptions^  where  one  child  was 
like  the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem 
idle.  ~  Broiton. 

Superco'nsequence.  ».  J.  [super  an4 
cnsciucm.-]  Remote  co^sc^^g.^ 
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Kot  tttaimng  the  deuteroscopy,  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  omit  their  tuper^ 
ewsequcncu  and  coherences.  Brown. 

SuFERCRE^sCENCB.  n,  J.  [supfK  and 
crcscoy  Latin.]  That  which  grows  upon 
another  growing  thin^. 

Wherever  it  growcth,  it  maintains  a  regular 
figure,  like  other  superhrescences^  and  like  such 
as,  living  upon  the  stock  of  others,  are  termed 
parasitical  plants.  Bro-wn, 

8upER£'MiNENCE.7  «.    s,    [juj>er   and 
Superl'minency.)        emineOf   Latin.] 
Uncommon  degree  of  eminence  j  emi- 
nence above  others  thouth  eminent. 

The  archbishop  of  Canteroury,  as  he  is  pri- 
mate over  all  England,  and  metropoUun,  has  a 
iupercmineacyt  and  even  some  power  over  the 
archbishop  of  York.  ^yi/f^» 

Su  PE  R  E^M  1 N  E  N  T.  adj.  [ju/ter  and  eminent.] 
Eminent  in  a  high  degree. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue,  so 
the  testification  thereof  by  such  effectual  ac- 
knowledgments not  only  argucth  a  sound  appre- 
hension of  h'ls  supsrcminent  glory  and  majesty 
before  whom  we  stand,  but  putteth  also  into  bis 
funds  a  kind  of  oledgc  or  bond  for  security 
against  our  unthankfulness.  Hooktr. 

$upere'minentlv.  adv.  [from  super- 
eminent.']  In  the  most  eminent  manner. 
Jo  SuPERE'ROGATE.  *u.  fi.   [super  and 
trogatioy  Lat.]   To  do  more  than  duty 
requires. 

So  bv  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late, 
I  beard  an  eccho  superertgate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore. 
As  if  she  had  the  hiccup  o'er  and  o'er. 

CUaveland. 
Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions,  and  his 
obsequious  sectators  have  super ertgated  in  ob- 
servance. ^  G/anvilie. 
SUPEREROG  a'tion.  n.  5.  [from  supererO' 
gate.]  Performance  of  more  than  duty 
requires. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  superert^ 

fmtt9»  s  no  man  can  do  more  than  needs,  and  is 
lis  duty  to  do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  an- 
other world.  TiUotson. 
Supere'rogatory.  adj. [horn suferero- 
gateJ]  Performed  beyond  the  stnct  de- 
mands of  duty. 

Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. Hoiuel, 
SupEREXALTA'noN.  n,  J.  [supet  and 
exalt.]  Elevation  above  the  common 
rate. 

In  a  iuperexaltatioH  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  victory.  Holiday. 

St^PERt'xcELLENT.  adj.  [j«^  and  ^'4:- 
cellent.']  Excellent  beyond  conunon  de- 
grees of  excellence. 

We  discern  not  the  abuse ;  suffer  him  to  per- 
suade us  that  we  are  as  gods,  something  so  iw- 
pirexcellentf  that  all  must  reverence  and  adore. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

Superexcre'scence.  ST.  J.  [super  sxtd 
excrescence.]  Something  8up€rfluousl]|r 
growing. 

As  the  escdV  separated  between  the  scarifies* 

tions,  I  rubbed  the  superexcracaice  of  flesh  witb 

the  vitriol  stone.  JVUeman, 

To  Superfk't ATE.  'v.n.isuperzsid.fcetttSf 

Latin.]  To  conceive  after  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  rae  monthi 
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and  so  is  said  to  tuperJetaUi  which,  stS^  AiW 
stotle ,  is  because  her  eggs  ar^  batched  in  her  me 
after  another.  Grrv. 

Super  PET  a'tion-  n.  s.  {superfetation^ 
French  ;  from  supcrfetate.]  One  con* 
ception  following  another,  so  that  both 
are  in  the  womb  together,  but  come  not 
to  their  full  time  for  delivery  together. 

^mntJ^ 

Supfffetatiom  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  m 

the  bough  that  putteth  it  forth.  ^a^a. 

If  the  siferftfalion  be  made  \vith  constdcraHe 

intermission,  the  latter  most  commonly  becomes 

abonive;  for  the  first  being  confirmed  engross^ 

eth  the  sdimcnt  from  the  other.  BrwiM. 

Su'pERFiCE.«.5.  [super/icUt  Fr.  super/kiest 

Latin.]  Outside ;  surface. 

Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  heigbl 
Ofsuperfce^  conclude  that  soil  is  light.   Jpryiai^ 
SUPERFrCl AL.  adj.  IsujperjkUI,  Fr.  from 

superficies^  Latin.]    . 
I.  laying  on  the  surface  ;  not  reaching  be- 
low the  surface. 

That,  upon  the  superfjual  gromid,  heat  tod 

moisture  cause  putrefaction,  in  England  is  found 

not  true.  Art*. 

From  these  phenomena  several  \x9t  c«h 

eluded  some  general  rupture  in  the  suferjiasl 

parts  of  the  -earth.  Burntt. 

There  is  not  one  infidel  living  so  ridicuknis  ts 

to  pretend  to  solve  the  pl^xnomena  of  s)£ht,6r 

cogitation,  by  tl\ose  fleeting  suferjiciai  firais  of 

boSies.  Benttr/. 

a.  Shallow ;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superfeia/  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  woithy  praise.    Sholtp. 
3.  Shallow;   not  profound;  smattering, 
not  learned. 

Their  knowledgels  so  very  superfieialy  aad  10 
ill-grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  te 
describe  in  what  consists  the  beauty  of  those 
works.  J)nde». 

Su  p  E  r  p  TO  I  a'l  I T  Y. ».  J.  [from /w/^r/f/wj/.] 
The  ciuality  of  being  superficial. 

By  these  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  receive 

degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superjidaiity  or 

profundity,  Brovf*. 

S  L-  p  b  R  p  I'c  I A  L  L  Y .  adv.  [ from  superficial^ 

1.  On  the  surface;  not  below  the  surfece. 

a.  Without  penetration ;   without  dose 

heed. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired ;  but  the  nature  of  sounds  in  general  bath 
been  superficially  observed.  Booth 

His  eve  $0  suporjidally  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  tbey 

grow. 
Deep  under  ground.  Miit^, 

3.  Without  going  deep ;  without  siardi- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
You  have  said  well ; 
But  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd  but  svperfcialty,  Shahptf*' 

I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  wesent 
thoughts.  '  Brj^f^ 

SuPERFi^iALNESs.  «.  /.  [from  SUf^ 

Jicial,] 
I.  Shallowness ;  position  on  the  surface. 
a.  Slight  knowledge ;   false  appearance; 

show  without  suhitance. 
SUPERFrCIBS.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Outsjdc; 
surface  ;  super fice.  .     r  x 

He  on  her  superficies  stretch'd  his  line.  ^«*jJJ' 
A  convexnurrour  makes  objecu  in  the  miM^ 
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to  come  out  from  the  iuferJUhs:  the  painter 

,  must,  to  respea  of  the  lignt  and  shadows  of  his 

'  figures,  ^ve  them  more  relievo.  Drji<n, 

SuPERFi'NE.ii^'.  [i«^r  and /;ir^.]  Emi^ 

nently  fine. 

Some,  by  this  journey  of  Jason,  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  to  which 
also  other  ^mpeffimt  chymiats  draw  the  twelve  la- 
bours of  HerciSet.  VBttronge* 
If  you  observe  your  cyder,  by  interposing  it 
between  a  candle  and  vour  eye,  to  be  very 
transparent,  it  may  be  called  suptrfint,  Mwtimer, 
pupERFi-u'ENCE.  jf.  j.  [ji//<r  and /tto, 
J^atin.]  More  than  is  necessary. 

The  $t/ptrfutnce  of  grace  is  ordinarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  faithful  discharge  of  fprmer  trusts, 
inaking  use  of  the  foregoing  sufficient  grace. 

Slperflu'itance.    n.   /.    \_super   and 

Jiuito^  Lat.]  The  act  of  floating  above. 

Sf^ermaceti,  wluch  is  a  tuptrjlu'ttanct  on  the 

tea,  is  not  the  sperm  of  a  whale.  Brvwn, 

A  chalky  earth,  beaten  and  steeped  in  water, 

afibrdctb  a  cream  or  fatness  on  the  top,  and  a 

fross  subsidence  at  the  bottom:  out  of  the 

cream,  or  siiftrfmitatu*^  the  finest  dishes  are 

made  \  out  ot  the  residence,  the  coarser.  Brotvn. 

SuPERFtu'iTANT.    aJj\    [superfluitans^ 

.  Latin.]  Floating  above. 
Si;PERFLu;jTY.   //.  /.    {tuperfluUe^    Fr. 
from  iuperftuom^  More  than  enough  ; 
plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity.  Not  in 
use. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  they 
tbought,  of  suptrfiuity^  they  went  on  till  they 
|iad  plucked  up  even  tnose  things  which  also  had 
$ikca  a  great  deal  deeper  root.  Hooker, 

Tliey  are  «s  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing;  therefore  it  is 
SK>  mean  haj^iness  to  be  seated  in  the  mean : 
MirperfiiiH  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  com- 
petency lives  longer.  Sbmhpeare, 
A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore ft  troubled  ta^erfnity.  Suckling* 

Like  the  sun,  let  Ixxinty  spread  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  swperjiuity  away.  Pope, 

Jvpfc'RFLUOUS.  adu  \^super  and /wo,  Lat. 
superjluf  French.  J     Exuberant ;    more 
than  enough ;  unnecessary;  offensive  by 
bein^;  more  than  sufficient. 
I  think  it  superfiwut  to  use  any  words  of  a  sub* 
^ect  so  praised  in  itself  as  it  needs  no  praises. 

Sidmiy, 

When  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  available  unto  the 

end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it 

must  then  am>ear  smperfuous,  Hooktr. 

Our  twperfliioms  bcqueys  and  our  peasants. 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Sbaisttart, 

A  proper  title  ci  a  peace,  and  purchased 
At  a  suptrfiumu  rate.  Sbakspcare* 

As  touching  the  ministring  to  the  saints,  it  is 
superfuout  to  write.  2  Corimtbiam, 

jtiorace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune. 
Give  ui  new  rules,  and  set  our  harps  in  tune. 

Roscommon* 
If  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfuous  begin 
Your  mess^e,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

Miluu, 

His  conscience  chear'd  him  with  a  life  well 

spent. 

His  prudeiKe  a  superjluomt  something  lent, 

Wliich  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who 

gave,  content.  Harte* 

Supe'rfluousness.  ».  /.  [firom  supers 

^  Jium-I  The  state  of  being  superfluous* 
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Su'perflux.  «•  J.  [jupcr  and  JUuaa^ 
X^tin.]  That  which  is  more  than  U 
wanted. 

Take  phvsick,  pomp ; 
Expose  thystflf  to  ^el  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'st  $hake  the  suferjiux  to  them. 

SbaJtspeartm 
SupERHu'MAN,  adj,  [ii^rand  bumanta^ 
Latin,]  Above  the  mature  or  power  of 
maut 
Superimpregka'ttok.  If.  j.  [jw/^and 
impregnation.^  Superconccption  j  supcr- 
fetaiion. 
Superincu'mbknt.  adj.  \juper  ^ndsa* 
cumbeniy  Latin.]  Lying  on  the  top  of 
something  else. 

It  is  sometimes  jo  extremely  violent,  that  it 

forces  the  superincumUnt  strata ;  breaks  them 

throughout,  and  thereby  perfectly  Undermine* 

and  ruins  their  foundations.  IVoodvforiU 

To  SuPEKiNDu'CE.  V.  o,  \juper  andin- 

ducof  Latin.] 
I.  To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  somethinf 
else. 

To  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  persdti,  take 

the  living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most 

eminent.  Bacon* 

Custom  and  corruption  superinduce  upon  us  t 

kind  of  necessity  of  going  on  as  we  began. 

L^Etirmmn^ 

Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  si3>- 

stance  or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that 

thing  called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  totb« 

generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be 

what  it  will.  Lotkt, 

Long  custom  of  sinnin|  superinduces  Upon  the 

soul  new  and  absurd  desures,  like  the  distemper 

of  the  soul,  feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corrup- 

tion.  SmUh^ 

a.-  To  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally 

,  belonging  to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence 

of  things,  but  something  extraneous  and  supers 

induced.  llocicm 

In  children,  savages,  and  ill-natured  people, 

learning  not  having  cast  their  native  thoughts 

into  new  moulds,  nor,  by  superinducing  foreign 

doctrines,  confotmded  those  fair  characters  na* 

ture  had  wriuen,  their  innat*  notions  might  lie 

open.  Zerir. 

SuPERiNDu'CTiON.  ».  J. [from  sttper  and 

induceJ]    The  act  of  superinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  drauriit 
of  virtue;  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits  quicklr 
defaces  it.  Souths 

Supekinje'ctiom.  «.  J.  [j»/^r  and  in*' 
jectionJ]  An  injection  succeeding  an- 
other. Diet- 
Superinstitu'tion.  ».  /.  [super  and 
ifutitution*  In  law.]  One  institution  up- 
on another ;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and 
admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title>  and 
B  be  instituted  and  admitted  by  the 
presentation  of  another.               Bailey. 

To  SUPERINTE'ND.  v.  a.  Ijuper  and 
intend,']  To  oversee  ;  to  overlook  $  to 
take  care  of  others  with  authority. 

l*he  king  will  appoint  a  council,  who  may  sw^ 
perintendxhe  works  of  this  nature,  and  res^late 
what  concerns  the  colonies.  Jaaemtm 

'  This  argues  design,  and  a  superintending  wis- 
dom, power  and  providence  in  this  specialbun- 
nessoffood.  Derbsm. 

Angel^i  good  <k  bad,  must  be  fumiibed  with 
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predi|ious  knowledge,  to  oversee  Persia  tnd 
Grecia  of  ^Id;  or  if  any  such  iuperi/ttend  the  af- 
fairs of  Great  Britain  now.  Watts, 
Superinte'ndence.  )  n.  s.  [from  jitper 
Superinte'ndency.J  and  iftUnJ,] 
Superiour  care ;  the  act  of  overseeing 
with  authority. 

Such  an  universal  supenntendmcy  has  the  eye 
«nd  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.  South, 

The  divine  providence,  which  hath  a  visible 
xespcct  to  the  being  of  every  man,  is  yet  more 
•bservablc  in  its  superintendency  over  societies. 

Grtw, 

An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  super" 

intendtnce  and  management.  Derbam, 

Su  P  E  R  c  N  T  e'n  d  e  n  t.  «.  J.  [suptrintendant^ 

French  ;  from  superintend!]    Ope  who 

overlooks  others  authoritatively. 

Next  to  Brama,  one  Deuendre  is  the  supertH' 
ienJent  deity,  who  hath  many  more  under  him. 
Stitlingfleet. 
The  world  pays  a  natural  veneration  to  men 
of  virtue,  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  con- 
ducted by  those  who  act  under  the  care  of  a 
'  Supreme  Being,  and  who  think  themselves  ac- 
countable to  the  great  Judge  and  Super itttindent 
of  human  a^iiirs.  Addisit, 

Superio'rity.  n.  j.  [from  superiour,} 
Pre-eminence ;  the  quality  of  being 
greater  or  higher  than  another  in  any 
respect. 

Bellarniine  makes  the  formal  act  of  adoration 
to  be  subjection  to  a  superiour  ;  but  he  makes 
the  mere  apprehension  of  excellency  to  include 
the  formal  reason  of  it ;  whereas  mere  excel- 
leiicy  without  superiority  doth  not  require  any 
subjection,  but  only  estimation.  StUlingfieet, 
The  person  who  advises,  does  in  that  par- 
ticular exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  thinking 
119  defective  in  our  conduct  or  understanding. 

SpectatT, 
Supe'riour.   adj.    [superie^r,  French  j 

superior^  Latin.] 
I.  Higher  J  greater  in  dignity  or  excel- 
lence ;  preferable  or  preferred  to  an- 
other. 

In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself 
jright ;  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  supe^ 
riour  to  jrou  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferiour: 
if  he  be  inferiour,  if  lie  be  to  be  commended, 
you  much  more :  if  he  be  superiour,  if  he  be 
sot  to  be  commended,  you  much  less  glorious. 

Bacon* 
Although  superior  to  the  people,  yet  not  supc 
rior  to  their  own  voluntary  engagements  once 
passed  from  them.  Taylor. 

Heaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and 
tyrants  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  superior 
power.  L'Estramge, 

Superior  bebgs  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect 
happiness,  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their 
choice  of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  not  less 
happy  or  less  free  than  we  are.  Locke. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understand- 
ings to  his,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  him- 
seUT.  ^  Siviji, 

%.  Upper  ;  higher  locally. 

By  the  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  the 
breadth  of  the  image  was  not  increased ;  but  its 
superior  part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered 
the  greater  refraction,  and  appeared  violet  and 
blue,  did  again  in  the  second  prism  stitTer  a 
■  greater  refraction  than  its  inferiour  part,  which 
■ppeared  rtd  and  yellow.  Ncivttm, 

5.  Free  from  emotion  or  concern  5  unco«- 
qucred ;  unaffected. 
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From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass*d. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn;  whidi  ke 

susuin'd 
Superior t  nor  <^  violence  fear'd  ought.   MUim. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, ' 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmovM.  Miltm, 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superiour  to  hu  sufferings. 

Sj>edaUr, 

Supe'riour.  n.  s.  One  more  excellent  or 
dignified  than  another. 

Those  under  the  great  officers  of  sute  hare 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  than  their  superiours.       SpeetaUr. 

Superla'tion.  «.  J.  \_superlatiOi  Latin.] 
Exaltation  of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or 
propriety. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  st>le  as 
others  can  depress  it;  super  lotion  and  ovennvKb- 
ness  amplifies :  it  may  be  abpve  iaith,  but  not 
above  a  mean.  Bess  Joasoa* 

SUPE'RLATI VE.  adj.  Isuper/atif,  Fr.  i«e- 
perlativusy  Latin.] 

I.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

It  is  an  usual  way  to  give  the  superlative  nstt 
things  of  eminence ;  and,  when  a  thing  is  yttj 
great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all.  Brefwu. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  minner  of 
talking  and  thinking ;  they  are  always  in  ex- 
tremes, and  pronounce  concerning  every  thing 
in  the  superlative,  H^etk, 

a.  Risine  to  the  highest  degree. 

l^e  nigh  court  df  parliament  ia  England  » 
superlative.  BacM, 

Martyrdoms  I  reckon  amongst  mursdes;  be- 
cause they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superU' 
tive  and  admirable  holiness.  Bean, 

The  geuerahty  of  its  rece]>tion  is  with  rainy 
the  persuading  argument  of  its  superlative  m* 
sert :  and  common  judges  measure  excellency  by 
numbers.  GlanvilU. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  ia 
the  same  breast ;  whicri  shews  the  superlative 
malignity  of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  dwells.  Stvtb. 

Supe'rlativelv.  aJv.  [from  sttperio' 

tive.'] 
I.  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree. 

Ishall  not  soeak  superlatively  of  them ;  bot 
that  I  may  truly  say,  tney  are  second  to  none  ia 
the  christian  world.  Biew, 

%.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth ;  bat 
superlatively  and  monstrously  so  in  ^  old  ige. 

SeuA. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  cxcellend? 

glorious,  superlatively  powerful,  wise  and  good. 

Creator  of  all  things.  Beutlej, 

Supe'rlativeness.  If.  /,  [from  stferk' 

tive.]  The  state  of  being  in  the  higheit 

degree. 
Superlu'nar.   adj.  [super  and  luxa-] 

Not  sublunary ;  placed  above  the  mooa; 

not  of  this  world. 
The  mind,  in  metaphysicks,  at  a  loss, 

May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss; 

The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things, 

Pois'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  00  Wilkins'  winf* 

Pif 

SuPE'RKAL.  adj.  Isufernusi  Latin.] 
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t.  Having  a  higher  position ;  locally  above 

Uf. 

By  heaven  and  earth  was  meant  the  sdtd 
matter  and  substance,  as  well  of  all  the  heavens 
and  orbs  svfcrmai,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  waters  which  covered  it.  JiaUigb. 

%.  Relating  to  things  above ;  placed  above ; 
cdesttal;  heavenly. 

That  tupernal  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  c^  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.  5^ilr. 

He  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers, 
On  errands  of  suptrmal  grace.  Mllhtu 

Both  glorying  to  have  «:ap'd  the  Stygian  flood, 
As  gods,  and  by  tkeir  own  recover'd  suength. 
Not  by  the  sufferance  oi  tupernal  power,  milt, 
SUPERNArrANT.    adj.     isupernatmns, 
Latin.]  Swimming  above. 

Whilst  the  subsunce  continued  fluid,  I  could 
thake  it  with  the  tupernataMt  menstruum,  with- 
out making  between  them  any  true  union. 

Bftyle. 
Supernata'tion.  «.  J.  [from  supernato^ 
Lat.]  The  act  of  swimming  on  the  top 
of  any  thine. 

Touching  the  swpermatatiM  of  bodies,  take  of 
aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quicksilver  two  drams, 
the  dissolutioa  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  bie  as  a 
nutmeg  J&j^m. 

Bodies  are  di&renced  by  superMotafion,  as 
floating  on  water;  for  -chrystal  will  sink  in 
water,  as  carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater 
ponderosity^than  the  space  of  any  water  it  doth 
occupy;  and  will  therefore  only  swim  in  molten 
metal  and  quicksilver.  Brvwn. 

Superna'tural.  adj.  {super  and  na- 
turai.l  Being  above  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. 

There  resteth  either  no  way  unto  salvation, 
or,  if  any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  tuperna" 
turai,  a  way  which  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  a  man,  as  much  as  once  to 
•oniceive  or  imagine,  if  God  himself  had  not  re- 
vealed it  extraordinarily ;  for  which  cause  we 
term  it  the  mystery  or  secret  way  of  salvation. 

Hocirr* 

When  tttperMturai  duties  are  necessarily  ex- 
acted, natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless. 

Hocier.. 

The  understanding  is  secured  by  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  nature^  or  by  tuper natural  as- 
atstance.  TiUotson, 

N«  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  is 
is  posssible  that  such  a  general  flood  should 
come,  by  any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supfr' 
ttaiurtUy  that  grants  the  thing  I  am  nroving, 
namely,  such  a  supreme  being  as  can  alter  the 
coure  of  nature.  IVUkins, 

What  mists  of  povidence  are  these, 
Through  which  we  cannot  see  ? 
So  saints  by  supernatural  power  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.      Dryden* 
Superna'turally.  ad^»  [from  super- 
natural.']  In  a  manner  above  the  course 
or  power  of  nature. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  cttry  thing  in 
miracle,  to  love  supematurallyi  and  to  pardon  in- 
.    finitely,  and  even  to  lay  down  the  Sovereign 
while  he  assumed  the  Saviour.  Swtb, 

$t'p£RNu'M£RARY.  adj.  [supemumerairet 
¥r.  super  and  numerus^  Lat.  J  Being  above 
a  stated,  a  necessary,  an  usual^  or  a 
round  number. 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  eupertwrntrary 
79  my  just  number  fouad  |  JdiU^ 
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In  sixty-three  years  there  may  be  lost  eieh« 
teen  days,  omitting  the  intercabtion  of  one  oaj 
every  fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or 
six  hours  jupermumerary,  Brovfn% 

The  odd  or  eupernmmerary  six  hours  are  not 
accounted  in  the  three  years  after  tke  leap  year/ 
/  Holder, 

Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  ad- 
dresses, f  fammond's  certain  perpetual  returns 
exceeded  David's  seven  times  a-day.  Fell. 

The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  th« 
services  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  ad- 
ditional tax  is  proportioned  to  the  supernumerary 
expence  this  year.  Addis%n, 

Antiochus  began  to  augment  his  fleec;  but 
the  Human  senate  ordered  his  supernumerary 
vessels  to  be  burnt.  jirbuthn^t. 

A  supernumerary  canon  is  one  who  dbes  not  • 
receive  any  of  the  profits  or  emoluments  of  tba 
church,  but  only  lives  and  serves  there  on  a  fu» 
ture  expecution  of  some  prebend.  Aylije, 

SuVerplant.».  J.  Isuperznd  plant]  A 
plant  growing  upon  another  plant. 
No  superplant  is  a  formed  plant  but  misletoe. 

Bat9m, 
Su'PERPLusACE.  ff.  J.  [super  and  */«/, 
Lat.]  Something  more  than  enough. 

After  this  there  yet  remained  a  super plusagt 
for  the  assistance  of  tlie  neighbouring  parishes. 

Fell, 

To  Super po'n DERATE,  v.  ^.  [jw/rr  and 

ponderoy  Lat.]  To  weigh  over  and  above. 

Diet. 
Super propo'rtton.  n,  s,    [super  and 
prottortioy  Lat.]  Overplus  of  proportion. 
No  defect  of  velocity,  which  requires  as  great 
a  tuperpropmrtitn  in  the  cause,  can  be  overcome 
in  an  instant.  ^'sh' 

Sv  PEKFVRG  ACTION. n.s.lsuperpurgationt 
Fr.  super  and  purgation.]  More  purga- 
tion thJm  enough. 

There  happening  a  superpurgathn^  he  declined 
the  repeating  of  that  purge.  fViseman, 

Superrefle'xion.w.  J.  [super  and  rr- 
Jlexiok.]  Reflection  of  an  image  re- 
flected. 

Place  one  glass  before  and  another  behind, 
you  shall  see  the  glass  behind  with  the  image 
within  the  glass  before,  and  again  the  glass  be- 
fore in  that,  and  divers  such  superrfjiexionst  till 
the  species  speciei  at  last  die.  Bacon, 

Supersa'liency.  n.s.  [super  and  saliop 
Lat.  This  were  better  written  super- 
jiliencj.  ]  The  act  of  leaping  upon  any 
thing. 

Their  coition  is  by  supersalieney,  like  that  of 
horses.  Brown, 

To Sv P ERSCRl*BE,v. a.  [super  ^ndseribOf 
Lat.]  To  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  out- 
side. 

Fabretu  and  others  believe,  that  by  the  t99 
Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  god- 
ded who  sent  prosperity  or  aflSictions,  and  pro- 
duce in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument,  i«- 
pencribed,  Addison, 

SuPERscar'PTiON.  n.s.  [super 2Sid scrip- 

tiof  Latin.] 
1.  The*act  of  superscribing, 
a.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top  or 
.    outside. 

Doth  this  churlish  juperscribtion  '  , 

Portend  some  alteration  m  good  will     Slahp, 

Read  me  the  superscription  of  these  letters ;  I 

know  not  which  is  which.  Sbakspeare, 
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No  supirtfriftioms  o(  famet 
Of  honour  or  good  name.  Snekling, 

I  learn  oi  my  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  supertcribtioH ;  in  furosperous  days 
They  swarm, but  in  a^fyerM  wichdrtw  their  head. 

Milton. 
It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honourM  be  with  superscription 
Of  me  sole  lady,  who  had  power  to  m^ve 
The  great  Norihumberlani.  Wallev. 

^*  ^uperse'de.  t.  ^.  \^super  and  sedeo^ 
Lat.]  To  make  void  or  inefficacious  by 
iuperiour  power ;  to  set  aside. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  its  pseseot  workings  not  controul- 
fble  by  reason ;  for  as  much  as  the  proper  effect 
ef  it  is,  for  the  time,  to  super sed*  the  workings  pf 
reason.  South, 

in  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothine 
is  supposed  that  can  super setU  the  known  Jaws  of 
natural  motion.  Bentley, 

fUPERSE'DEAS.  n.  s.  [In  law.] 

A  writ  which  lieth  in  divers  and  sun^ 
dry  cases;  in  all  which  it  signifies  a  com- 
mand or  request  to  stay  or  forbear  the 
doing  of  that  which  in  appearance  of 
law  were  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  the 
cause  whereupon  the  writ  is  granted : 
for  example,  a  man  regularly  is  to  have 
surety  of  peace  against  him  of  whom 
he  will  swear  that  he  is  afraid;  and 
the  justice  required  hereunto  cannot 
deny  him :  yet  if  the  parly  be  formerly 
bound  to  the  peace,  in  chancery  or  else- 
where, this  writ  lieth  to  stay  the  justice 
from  doing  that  which  otherwise  he 
miRht  not  deny.  C^tvuell. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  court 
kath  atforded  it  a  supersedtas  from  takers  and 
purveyours.  Canw, 

Juperse'rviceable.  adj.  \jvper  and 

serxHuable^    Overofficious  \  more  than 

is  necessary  or  required. 

A  glass-gazmg,  tuponervieeahle,  finical  rogue. 

'ShaAspeare, 

SUPERSTITION,  n.  s.  [jt^rstition,  Fr. 

iuperstitioy  Latin.] 
1.  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  reli- 
gion; observance  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
commanded  rites  or  practices;  religion 
without  morality. 

A  rev'rent  fear,  such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude,  ev*n  then  possess'd  the  swains. 

Dryden. 

a.  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  scru- 
pulous or  timorous  religion.  In  this 
sense  it  is  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Mlltm. 
If  we  had  a  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd 
superstitumsy  that  had  no  regard  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature,  people  might  well  be  glad  to 
have  some  part  of  their  life  excused  from  it. 

La%o, 

3.  False  religion  ;  reverence  of  beings  not 
proper  objects  of  reverence;  false  wor- 
ahip. 

They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of 
their  own  superstitim.  Acts. 

4.  Over-nicety;  exactness  too  scrupulous. 
SuPERSTi'Tious.  adj.  isupentiticuXiYx, 

it^ntiimtUf  Latin.] 
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r.  Addicted  to  superstition ;  full  of  idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion. 

At  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  ftad  lighting  of 
candies,  they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some 
other  superstitious  rites,  whicn  shew  that  they  ho« 
pour  the  fire  and  the  light.  Spenser, 

Have  I  ^ 

Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  htm  f 
And  am  1  thus  rewarded  ?  Sbnispeart^ 

Nature's  own  work  it  seem*d,  nature  t«ughi 
art. 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-goos  and  wood-nymphs.  HfHtn^m 

A  venerable  wood. 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept  and  cut  with /v^//r/ia«>  care.  DryJL 
1.  Over-accuntc ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 
SuPERSTi'nousLY.  odv.  [from  iuperui- 

X.  In  a  superstitious  manner;  with  errone- 
ous religion. 

There  reigned  in  this  island  a  king,  whose 
memory  of  aU  others  we  most  adore  ;  not  supers 
stitioustjy  but  as  a  divine  instrument.        Baton, 
%.  With  too  much  care. 

Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  too  scru- 
pulously and  superstitiousiy  pursued.         Watts* 
To  SupERSTRA'fN*.   nf.   a.     [super  and 
strain.']      To  Strain  beyond  the  just 
stretch. 

In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  k  is 
strained,  the  less  superstraiming  goeth  to  a  note. 

To  SUPERSTRU'CT.  -v,  a,  [juperstnso, 
superttructus^  Lat.]  To  build  upon  any 
thing. 

Two  nounns  of  fundamentals  may  be  conceiv- 
ed, one  signifying  that  whereon  ovir  eternal  blist 
is  immediately  superstruOtdy  the  other  whereon 
our  obedience  to  the  laith  of  Christ  is  founded. 

Hatnmatd, 
^  If  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  prin* 
ciples,  the  vicious  christian  may  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  reform,  and  the  preacher  may  hope 
to  super  struct  good  life  upon  such  a  foundatioo. 

Hasnmomi, 
This  is  the  only  proper  basb  on  which  to  /•• 
perstruet  first  innocency,  and  then  virtue. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

SuPERSTRu'cTioN.  ft,  s,  [from  super' 
struct.']  An  edifice  raised  on  any  thing. 
I  want  not  to  improve  the  honour  ot  tlie  li^ 
ing  by  impairing  that  of  the  dead ;  and  my  own 
precession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  sn» 
perstructions  upon  an  old  ruin.  Demhnm, 

SuPERSTRu'cxrvE.  adj,  [from  supers 
struct.]  Built  upon  something  else. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  m 
to  resolve  he  can  never  fall,  must  necessarily  re- 
solve, that  what  were  drunkenness  in  another, 
is  not  so  in  him ;  and  nothing  but  the  removing 
his  fundamental  error  can  rescue  him  from  th« 
superstructive,  be  it  never  so  gross.      Hanmomit 

SuPERSTRu'CTURE.u./.  [jw/fT  and  i/no^ 
ture,]  That  which  is  raised  or  built  upoa 
SQmething  else. 

He  who  Duilds  upon  the  present,  builds  upoQ 
the  narrow^  compass  of  a  point ;  and  whert  tho 
foundation  is  so  narrow,  the  si^entructmre  can- 
not be  high  aud  strong  too.  Soidb. 

Purgatory  was  not  known  in  the  prinutiY* 
chutch,  and  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  chrisl- 
ian  religion.  TilUtson. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowmeoii 
tht  superstmctures  of  study.  DryAt, 
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•cpkrsubstaVtial,   adj.    Isuper  ami 
€>^^i^^"*'^^^^  ^^rc  ^an  substantial. 
SDPERVACA'NEOUS.    adj.    i^uperua. 

canauy  Latin.]     Superfluous;  needless; 

unnecessary;  serving  to  no  purpose. 

SurtRVACA'NEOusLY,  adv.  [froxn  the 
adjective.]     Needlessly. 

Si;PERVACA'NEOUSNE5S.«.j.  [froiXl  thc 

adjective.]    Ncedlessness.  Baiky. 

ro  SUPERVE'NE.  -v,  n,  Ijuptrvemo,  LaT] 
To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition. 

Mis  good-will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so 

1-  k  k  ^^*  ^"^  ^^^^  sujfrrvenh^  vice,  to 
which  he  had  the  greatest  detestation  imagln- 
«b^,  could  Jiot  easily  remove  it.  A//. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  sufervent 
to  matter,  unless  impressed  by  a  divine  power. 
^  ,  Bentlij. 

«uPERVE'NrEKT.  adj.  [sufervtnUns,  Lat.l 
Added ;  additional. 

If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  tupev 
"oenitHt  oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  ob- 
"gejneiuroruntoit.  JBmvn, 

^ut  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  tupervaiient 
to  christian  practice,  and  not  all  christian  prac- 
ticc  built  on  that.  Hammond. 

5vperve'ntjon.  n.  s.  [from  supervene.'^ 

The  act  of  supervening. 
To  SUPER  VrSE.  V.  a,  Isuper  and  wtt/, 

Latin.]    To  overlook;  to  oversee;  to 

intend. 
M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  svper^ 

9umg  of  the  press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  &ey 

move  compassion.  Cofi^revi, 

^UFERVi'soR.  n.s.  Ifrom  jupervhe.']  An 

oTcreecr;  an  inspector;  a  supeHntend- 

ant. 
A  tupervUor  m«y  signify  an  overseer  of  the 

poor,  an  inspeaor  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of 

the  highways,  a  supervisor  of  the  excise.  Watts, 
How  satisfy'd,  my  lord ! 

Would  yon  be  supervisor ^  grossly  gape  on  ? 

1        '  e         J    /.   1  ,  Sbakspian, 

I  am  mformea  of  the  author  and  supernfhon 

of  this  pamphlet.  Dryden, 

TpSubervi've.  v.w.  \^super  and  'v't'vo\ 
I^tjn.]    To  overlive ;  to  outlive. 

Upon  what  principle  canthe  soul  be  imagined 
to  be  naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in 
nature  will  it  not  be  able  to  rcsiit  and  suttr^ 

^ive?      '  Clarke, 

Supina'tion.  n.  s.  isuptnation,  Fr.  from 
supinoy  Lat.]   The  act  of  lying,  or  state 
of  being  laid,  with  the  face  upward. 
SUPINE,  adj.  Uupinui,  Latin.] 
1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward :  opposed 
to  prone. 

Upon  these  divers  positions  in  man,  wherein 

the  spine  can  only  be  at  Hghi  lines  with  the 

thigh,  arise  those  remarkable  postures,  prone, 

smpme^  and  erect.  Bnntm, 

At  him  he  lanc*d  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his 

br«ast; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knocked  his  head. 

And  by  svpine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.   Dryd. 

What  advantage  hath  a  man  by  this  erection 

above  other  animals,  the.  faces  ot  most  of  them 

bemg  more  supine  than  ours  ?  Ray. 

%.  Leaning  backward  with  exposure  to  the 

tun. 

If  the  vine 
Qji  risine  ground  be  pbc'd,  or  hiUs  /w/xw, 
Astend  thy  Iooh  batcalioos.-  .  JXrydtn. 
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3.  Negligent  5  careless:  indolent;  drowaf  ^ 
thoughtless;  inattentive. 

Theae  men  suffer  by  their  absence,  silence, 
negligence,  or  supine  credulity.     King  Cbarieu 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store 
We  slept  securely.  Drydm^ 

Supine  in  Sylvui's  snowy  arms  he  lies. 
And  all  the  busy  care»  oflife  defies.        Tatttr. 

He  became  pusillanimous   and   supine^  and 
openly  exposed  to  any  tempution.    IVwivMrd^ 

Su'PiNB.  n.s.  [supin,  Fr.  sufinum,  Latin.) 
In  grammar,  a  term  signifying  a  parti* 
cular  kind  of  verbal  noun. 

SuPi'NELY.  adv.  [from  supine^ 

I.  With  the  face  upward. 

a.  Drowsily ;  thoughtlessly ;  indolently 
Who  on  the  beds  of  sin  supineh  he. 
They  in  the  summer  of  their  age'sball  die. 

'  The  old  imprisonM  king, 

Whose  lenhy  first  pleas'd  the  gaping  crowd : 
But  when  long  try 'd,  and  found  sui>i,„ly  good, 
1-ikc  .ffisop  s  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  bacL 

«rSf  P*?'?^?  on  tl»y  breast  supirwh  lies,   '^ 
While  with  tliy  heav'nly  farm  hc'fceds  his  fa- 

°*",^f}«y«-     ,  .  DryJem, 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyself?  and  rather  chuse 
To  he  iupineh,  hoping  heaven  will  ble^s 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  Uiee  bread  uiN 

**'"^  ^  JPJ/tlips 

Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  shade, 
Horace,  immortal  bard !  supineiy  laid.       Bri»r» 

Supi'NENEss.  n.s.  [from  jupinf.'] 
I.  Posture  with  the  face  upward, 
a.  Drowsiness;  carelessness;  indolence. 
When  thu  door  is  <^n  to  let  dissenters  in. 
considering  dieir  industry  and  our  supinrncss, 
they  may  in  a  very  itMf  years  grow  ro  a  majoritT 
in  Che  house  of  commons.  ^tr;/* 

Supi'MTY.  n.  J.  [from  supifif.']  '^'^ 

I.  Posture  of  lying  with  the  face  upward- 
a.  Carelessness ;  indolence  ;  thoughtles*^ 
ness. 

The  fourth  cause  of  errour  is  a  subinlty  or 
neglect  of  enauuy,  even  in  matters  wheiou  we 
doubt,  rather  believing  than  going  to  see. 

SuppBDA'NEous.  adj.  rit.5and>«,Lat.l 
Placed  under  the  feet: 

He  had  slender  legs,  but  encreased  by  ridiaK 
after  meals ;  that  is,  the  humour  descended  upS 
their  pendulosity,  they  having  no  supoiwt  oc 
suppedaneous  stabiiiiy.  Brrum^ 

SUTPER.  «.  ..  [,,:,^,;.,  Fr.  See  Sup.] 
The  last  meal  of  the  day;  the  evening 
repast.  '  • 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.      Siah^ 
I '11  to  my  book:  ^ 

For  yet,  ere  supper-xime,  must  I  perfisrm 
Much  business.  SAahptare. 

1  he  hour  of  i«r/^r  comes  uneam'd.   Miltmu 
.  Hisphysicians,  atter  his  great  Uwtt  diat  he  had 
m  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers.       Fell. 
Sn' ?V2,KtEs^.  adj.  Ihom  supper.1  Want- 
ing supper;  fasting  at  night. 

Suppose  a  man'sgoing  supperless  to  bed  rfiouM 
introduce  hun  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince. 

She  ejr'd  the  bard,  where  tupptrless  he  sat. 
And  pm  d,  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate.  Pote. 

To  SUPPLA'NT.  -v.  a.  Isupptanttr,  Fr. 
iub  and  plantoy  Latin.] 

u  To  trip  up  the  hc^ls.    ^  r 
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His  legs  entwining 
Eaeh  other,  till  tupplaAted  down  he  fcTI; 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone.    MUi* 

The  thronging  populace  with  hasty  strides 
Obstruct  the  easy  way;  the  rocking  town 
Svpj^lanU  their  footsteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel. 

%,  To  displace  by  stratagem ;  to  turn  out. 

It  is  Philoclca  his  heart  is  set  upon;  it  is  my 
daughter  I  have  borne  to  subjblamt  me.      Sidtuy, 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude.    Sbaktfean, 
J.  To  displace;  to  overpower;  to  force 
away.  t 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Which  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  suppUnt^ 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say,  1  wrong'd  the  duke. 

Sbahpeare, 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted 
the  friend.  FelL 

4.  The  sense  in  this  passage  seems  to  be 
mistaken. 

For  such  doctrines  as  depend  merely  upon  In- 
«titution  and  the  instruction  of  others,  men  do 
irequently  differ  both  from  themselves  and  from 
one  another  about  them ;  because  that  which 
cm  plant,  can  supplant.  IVilkins. 

lupPLA'NTER.ff.j.  [irom supplant,']  One 

that  supplants  ;  one  that  displaces. 
SUTPLE.  adj.  [souple,  French.] 
I.  Pliant;  flexible. 

The  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  ac- 
tivity in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon. 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  tnd  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  f                                      Miltem. 

And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led.  Milton, 
No  women  are  apter  to  spin  linen  well  than 
the  Iriih,  who,  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with 
their  hands,  have  their  fingers  more  supple  and 
soft  than  other  women  of  the  poorer  condition 
in  England.  ^Temple, 

1.  Yielding;  soft;  not  obstinate. 
When  we  *ve  stuff'd 
'     These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priestlike  fasts.  Sbakspean, 

Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  oi  suppler  kind. 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  re- 
fined. Dryden. 
If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and 
makes  not  the  will  supple^  it  hardens  the  of- 
fender. L9Ckt, 

|.  Flattering ;  fawning ;  bending. 

There  is  something  so  supple  and  insinuating 
in  this  absurd  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it 
extremely  agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear.    Addison, 
4.  That  which  makes  supple. 

Each  part  depriv'd  of  supple  go\'emment. 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 

Siakspeare, 

To  Su'PPLE.  n).  a,  [from  the  adjective.] 
t.  To  make  pliant;  to  make  soft;  to  make 
flexible. 

Poultices  allaying  pain  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making 
the  passages  wider.  Temple, 

To  supple  t  carcase,  drench  it  in  water. 

Arbuthnni, 
%,  To  make  compliant. 

Knaves  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Convinced  or  suppled  them,  they  cannot  chuse. 
But  they  must  olab.  Sbaispeare, 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her 
daughter's  mmd,  and  -suppled  h%r  will,  the  only 
end  of  correction,  she  established  her  authority, 
thoroughly  ever  after,  JUwkii 
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To  Su'PPLB.  V.  n.  To  grow  8o(t;togfO# 
pliant. 

The  stone*  . 
Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell    Drjin, 
SUTPLEMENT.  h,  j.  \jt^pUment,  Fr. 

suppUmentum^  l^sXm,"] 
X.  Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects are  supplied. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  beinp  in  respect  of  that 
end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  exact, 
and  absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add  reason  at  a 
supplement  of  any  maim  or  defect  therein,  but  u 
a  necessary  instrument,  without  Mrhich  we  couM 
not  reap  by  the  scrijrturcs  perfection  that  fruit 
and  benefit  which  it  yieldeth.  Heoker* 

Hb  blood  will  atone  for  our  imperfectira,  bis 
righteousness  be  imputed  in  supplement  to  what 
is  lacking  in  ours,  Rogert. 

Insuuctive  satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause! 
Thou  shining /tf///«MM/ of  publick laws!  Tumi. 
a.  Store ;  supply.    Not  in  use. 
We  had  not  spent 
Our  niddie  wine  a  ship-board;  tuppUmad 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  ve»«ldrew. 

Cbapmn, 

StJPPLEME'NTAL.     ^adj.    [from  SUpph- 

Suppleme'ntary.  >  ment*\  Additional; 
such  as  may  supply  the  place  of  what 
is  lost  or  wanting. 

Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  sup- 
ply defects  of  law;  and  so  tonnage  and  pouoda^ 
were  collected.  Uareadtg, 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and 
loom,  nor  preaching  be  taken  m  as  an  easier  tup' 
plementarytnde,  by  those  tiiat  disliked  the  wini 
of  then- own.  Decay  off utj- 

Provide  his  brood,  next  Smithficld  fair. 
With  supplemental  hobby  horses ; 
And  happy  be  their  infant  courses.  ^rm' 

Su'pPLENEss.  n,  J,  Ijoup/cjse,  Fr.  from 

X.  Pliantness;  flexibility;  readiness  to  take 
any  form. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  caused  by  the 

sufpleness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice,  being  dai 

wnich  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible.  J««»« 

a.  Readiness  of  compliance;  facility. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,converstiioi 

grace;  the  first  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other 

suppleness,  7emfU. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills 

being  by  a  steady  hand  mtroduced  by  pareoisi 

will  seem  natural  to  them,  preventing  all  occa* 

sions  of  struggling.  Lt^' 

Su'ppLETORY.  a^'.  [jtrom  supfifOil^^ 

Brought  in  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 
Su'ppLETORY.  n,  /.  \_suppUtoriumil^'] 
That  which  is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

That  suppletory  of  an  implicit  belief  i$bf  Ro* 
manists  conceived  sufficient  for  those  o^^'^^i^ 
ble  of  an  explicit.  HammtM. 

Su'ppLiANT,  adj,  Iju/fpliaittffr,]  En- 
treating; beseeching;  precatory;  «»>• 
missive. 

To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.  Sbahspart, 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  '"PP^^i*^ 

Miu'*' 
The  rich  grow  suppUasit,  and  the  poor  gro* 
proud : 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  isk  ■'jjjv 

Constant  to  his  first  decree, 
To  bow  the  haughty  neck,  aod  nisc  the  '•r 
plisMtksitt.  ^^^^ 
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Sc'fPLiANT.  n.s,  [from  the  adjective.] 
An  humble  petitioner ;  one  who  begs 
submissivelv. 

A  petition  from  a  Florentine  I  undertook, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Oixhc^oor  jufi^/ijHt.  Sbakspeare, 

Hourly  suitors  come: 
The  east  with  incense,  and  the  west  with  gold, 
Will  stand  \\)l^  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryien, 
Spare  this  life,  and  hear  xhy  suppliant* i  prayer. 

SU'PPLICANT.  «.  J.  [from  supplicateJi 
One  that  entreats  or  implores  with  great 
submission  ;  an  humble  pttitioncr. 

The  prince  and  people  of  Nincvch  assembling 
themselves  a  main  army  of  suppiicants,  God  did 
Boe  withstand  them.  Hooker, 

The  wise  supplicant^  though  he  prayed  for  the 
condition  he  thought  most  desirable,  yet  left  the 
tvent  to  God.  Rogers, 

Abrakam,  instead  of  indulging  the  suppiuant 
in  his  desire  of  new  evidence,  reters  him  to  what 
bis  brethren  bad.  Alter  bury* 

€•  SUTPLICATE.  V.  ».  isuppii^n  Fr. 
mppiicof  Lat.  from  supp/ex,']  To  im- 
pfcre ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition  submis- 
sively and  humbly. 

Many  things  a  man  cannot  with  any  comeli* 
■ess  say  or  do ;  a  man  cannot  brook  to  sutpli* 
sate  or  beg.  Bacon, 

Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come. 
In  tuppikatin^  crowds,  to  learn  their  doom. 

Addison, 
Supplica'tion.  «.  J.   [suppiicathrt,  ¥r. 

from  suppUcatf.'] 
1.  Petition  humbly  delivered  :  entreaty. 
My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and 
by,  and  then  we  may  deliver  our  suppluaticns  in 
the  quill.  Shakipeare. 

My  mother  bows, 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supphcation  nod.  Shahpcare, 

%:  Petitionary  worship ;  the  adoration  of 
a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 

Praymg  with  all  orayer  and  suppficationy  with 
iH  perseverance  ana  supplication  for  all  saints. 

Epbtsians, 
Bend  thine  ear 
Co  MppUcaSion ;  bear  his  sighs  though  mute. 

Mitten. 

A  second  sort  of  publick  prayer  is,  that  all  in 

•  family  that  are  members  of  it  join  in  their 

common  supplications.  Uuty  of  Man. 

These  prove  the  common  praaice  of  tne  wor- 

Aip  of  images  in  the  Roman  church,  as  to  the 

rites  of  supplication  and  adoration,  to  be  as  ei- 

traragant  as  among  the  heathens.      SlUUvfJlect. 

We  should  testify  our  dependence  upon  God, 

•nd  our  confidence  of  his  goodness,  by  constant 

prayers  and  supplications  for  mercy.       Tilhtson, 

to  Supply',  v.  a,  [juppUo, Lat.  suppieery 

French.] 
X.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen. 
Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are 
their  kearn  supplied  and  maintained.        Spenser. 
a.  To  give  ttomething  wanted ;  to  yield ; 
to  aitord. 

They  were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  and 
nephews;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the 
comfort  of  friendship.  Bacon. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply^ 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny.    Dryd* 
3-  To  relieve  with  something  wanted.* 
Aidiough  1  neither  lend  nor  borrov/. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
1 11  break  t  custom.  Ulnksftar^ 
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4.  To  wnrc  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  iu^pty^ 
And  no  light  shiues  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

IValUr. 

$,  To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Nearer  care  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes. 

Frkr, 

6.  To  fill  any  room  made  vacant. 

Upstart  creatures  to  supply  our  vacant  room. 

Miltoitm 
The  sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryd, 

7.  To  accommodate  ;  to  furnish. 

While  trees  the  mountain-tops  with  shados 
supply^ 
Your  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  never  die. 

Dryde$$m 

The  reception  of  light  must  be  supplied  by 

some  open  torm  of  the  fabrick.  IVotton* 

My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants, 

supplied  me  with  others  from  hb  o^^n  house. 

Sxvi/i. 
Supply',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Rehef 
of  want ;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

I  mean  that  now  your  abundance  may  be  a 

supply  for  then-  want,  that  their  abundance  als* 

may  be  a  supfly  for  your  want.     2  Corifttbian^* 

Art  fi-ora  tn-it  fund  each  j[ust  supply  provide*. 

Works  without  sliow,  and  without  pomp  presides, 

Pop§. 

To  SUPPO'RT.  n;.  a.  {iupporUr^  Fr.  iup^ 

portarcy  Italian.] 
I.  To  sustain  ;  to  prop ;  to  bear  up. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flow'r  of  tender  sta!ki 

Miltom^ 
The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Drydem^ 
The  original  community  of  all  things  appear- 
ing from  this  donation  of  God,  the  sovereignty 
of  Adam,  built  upon  his  private  dominion,  must 
fall,  not  having  any  foundation  to  support  it. 

Locke, 

a.  To  endure  any  thing  painful  without 

being  overcome. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  Mil9^ 

Coulil'st  thou  support  that  burden  f      Miltom^ 

This  tierce  demeanour,  and  his  insolence. 

The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support,    Dryd* 

3.  To  endure  ;  to  bear. 

She  scarce  awake  her  eyes  coiild  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep.     Dryden* 

None  can  support  a  diet  of  flesh  and  water 
without  acids,  as  salt,  vinegar,  and  bread,  with* 
out  falling  into  a  putrid  lever.  Arbuthnot, 

4.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  fainting. 

With  inward  consobtions  recompens*d. 
And  oft  supported.  Milton, 

Suppo'RT.  ».  J.  \jttpporty  Fr.  from  tht 
verb.] 

X.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 

Though  the  idea  we  have  of  a  horse  or  stone  b* 
but  the  collection  of  those  several  sen.Mble  qua- 
Ltics  which  we  find  united  in  them ;  yet,  because 
we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist 
alone,  we  sup^'OiC  them  existing  in  and  support- 
ed by  some  common  subject,  v-hich  support  vat 
denote  by  the  name  substance,  though  it  be  cer- 
tain we  have  no  clear  idea  of  that  support.  Luek*. 

a.  Prop ;  sustaining  power. 

3.  Neces'saries  of  life. 

4.  Maintenance ;  supply. 
StPPO'HTABi.E.    ar/J.    [suf'^ortaUT^    Fr. 

from  support.]  ToUiable;  to  bt  cn- 
duretl.  It  mny  be  ol>v  ivcd  tlut  SJi/aA» 
sj'^an  accentbthe  fi'.at  .^)1!j'j1c.         t 
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Atfreit  to  me,  as  late;  and,  tvbporfahtf 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much 

weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you. 

&baksfearet  Tempett^ 

Alterations  in  the  project  ot  unitmg  christ- 

uni  might  be  very  suppwtMe^  as  things  in  their 

own  nature  indifferent.  Siviji, 

I  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they 

■rost  bear»  may  be  zendcxed  supportabU  to  them. 

Ftpe, 
Suppo'rtable5JEss,  ».  J.  [firom  sttpport^ 

abU\   The  state  of  being  tolerable. 
Suppo'iiTANCE.    );r. /.  \Jrom  support,'] 
Support  a't  i  o  n .  J     Maintenance ;  sup- 
port.   Both  these  words  are  obsolete. 
Give  some  lupptrtcmct  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Sba1tspeare» 
His  quarrel  he  finds  scarce  worth  talking  of, 
therefore  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow. 

Sbakspeare. 

The  benefited    subject  should  render  some 

small  portion  of  his  gain  for  tiie  supportation  of 

the  king's  expence,  Bacon^ 

Suppo'rter.  «.  J.  \ixom  support] 

I.  One  that  supports. 

You  must  walk  by  us  upon  either  hand. 

And  good  supportert  are  you.  Shakspeare, 

Because  a  relation  cannot  he  founded  m  no- 

tiiing,  and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter ^ 

Qt  a  support,  is  not  represented  to  the  mmd  by 

any  distmct  idea.  Locke. 

a.  Prop ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne 

^    up  from  falling. 

More  might  be  added  of  helms,  crests,  man- 
tles, and  supporters,  Camden, 
The  sockets  and  sMpporiers  of  flowers  are 
5gurec|-  Baeom, 
We  shall  be  discharged  of  our  load;  but  you, 
that  arc  designed  for  beams  and  supporters^  shall 
bear.                                                   U  Estrange. 
There  is  no  loss  of  room  at  the  bottom,  as  there 
is  in  a  building  set  upon  supporters.     Mortimer  % 
J.  Sustainer;  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in 
all  their  miseries.  South, 

4*  Maintainer;  defender. 

The  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  I  must  at- 
tribute in  great  part  to  my  lord  of  Leicester ;' 
but  yet  as  an  introducer  or  supporter ^  not  as  a 
teacher.  IVottMs. 

'  Such  propoMtions  as  these  are  competent  to 
blast  and  defame  apy  cause  which  rcquurcs  such 
lids,  and  stands  in  need  of  such  supporters. 

Hammond, 

AH  examples  represent  ingratitude  as  sitting 

in  its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and 

cruelty  at  Us  left;  worthy  supporters  of  such  a 

reigning  impiety.  South, 

Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone. 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne.    Dryd. 
y  Supporters,   \\n  heraldry.]    Beasts  that 

support  the  arms. 
Su  p  P o's  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [from  suppose,]  That 
may  be  supposed. 

Invincible  ignorance  is,  in  the  fai  greatest 
smmber  of  men,  ready  to  be  confronted  against 
the  necessity  of  their  believing  all  the  severals  of 
any  supposable  catalogue.  Hammond, 

Suppo'sAL.  n.  s,  [from  suppose.]^  Posi- 
tion without  proof;  imagination  ;  be- 
lief. 

Young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposai  of  our  worth. 
Thinks  our  state  to  be  out  of  frame.  Shahptare. 
Little  caa  beilook^d  fojr  towards  the  aUvaacc^ 
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Wtnt  of  natural  theory,  hut  from  thow  thi(  rf$ 
likely  to  mend  our  prospect :  the  defect  of  evenisj 
and  sensible  appearances,  suflfer  us  to  proceed  do 
fiirther  towards  science,  than  td  imperfect  gamei 
and  timorous  supposals,  GUnHlUy 

When  this  comes,  our  former  nr^«/  of  wf* 
ficient  grace,  as  of  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  God's  calls,  u  utterly  at  sn  end.  Mammtd, 

Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  opoo 
tupposal  at  least  of  a  fiirm  and  sufiicient  bottwn. 

Artfol  men  endeavour  to  entangle  dwiohtlm 
women  by  bold  suppotaU  and  offers.     CUrim* 

To  SUPPO;SE.  V.  a.  isuppoier,  Fr.  sup- 
ponoy  Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  down  without  proof ;  to  advance 
by  way  of  argument  or  illwstritioo, 
without  maiAtaining  the  truth  of  the 
position. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  rodicatiow  aod 
evidences  of  such  a  thing  as  the  thing  is  apaWe 
of,  supposing  it  to  be  true;  it  must  needs  be  very 
irrational  to  make  any  doubt  of  it.        WUiiv* 

t.  To  admit  without  proof.  ^  ^,^ 

This  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  pilnjr* 
that  when  we  have  as  great  assurance  toit  t 
thing  is,  as  we  could  possibly,  supfosin^xt^^t 
we  ought  not  to  make  any  doubt  of  its  cnft* 
ence.  Tdk^ 

Suppose  some  so  negligent  that  they  will  ■« 
be  brought  to  learn  by  gentle  ways,  yet  it «» 
not  thence  follow  that  the  rough  disaptof« 
the  cudgel  is  to  be  used  to  all.  -^^* 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  eli- 
mination. 

Tell  false  Edward,  thy /i^w«^  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maien. 

SUis^' 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  jUa 
all  the  king's  sons;  for  Ammon  only  it  iJam. 

I  suppose  wc  should  compel  thtm  to  a  quick 
result.  ^  -*»**"*• 

4.  To  require  as  previous  to  itself. 

This  supposeth  sometfa'mg,  widiod  ew»t 
ground.  '^^ 

5.  To  make  reasonably  supposed. 

One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  »» 
renders  all  you  can  say  suspeaed. 

FemMteQ^'l^' 

6.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  pUce 
of  another. 

SupPo'sE.  n,  J.  [from  the  verb.]  5upp^ 
sit  ion ;  position  without  proof;  unen* 
dcnced  conceit. 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  nr* 
That,  after  sev'n  years  siege,  yet  Ticff-rJH 
stand.  SbJiffi' 

Is  Egypt's  safety,  and  the  king's,  and  your  Si 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppost 
That  he  is  honest  f  Drg^* 

Suppo'sER.  «.  s,  [from  suppose.]  0^ 
that  supposes.  ^    .  . 

Thou  hast  by  marriage  made  thy  daugctff 
mine,  . 

While  counterfeit  suppters  blcer'd  tbnie  ^ 
'^  Sbohift*r(. 

Supposi'tion.  n,s.  [sttpposttm,^xtti&* 
from  suppose,]  Position  laid  down;  HT* 
pothesis ;  imagination  yet  unp^o^^* 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  undcrtfawf* 
that  he  is  sufficient;  yet  his  »«"»*%VJ1 2^. 
tition.  .*tli: 

Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  ^*^J  -^ 
$^iQji4  0  H  ^  siivcff  wave*  thy  |oW«a  ta^ 
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And  at  a  btd  I H  takt  thee,  and  thert  lye; 

And  in  that  a lorioua  swfffitim  think 

He  gains  by  death*  diat  bath  auch  means  to  die. 

This  is  only  an  in&Uibility  upon  suff^sMm^ 
that  if  a  thin|  be  true,  it  u  impoasiDie  to  be 
ftlse.  TdUtfm, 

Su^fa  an  original  in^nstiUe  notion  is  neither 
Mquisite  upon  nfffsitim  of  a  deity,  nor  U  it 
jpretended  to  by  rdigion.  Btntte^, 

8upposiTj'l>ious.  adj.  [from  jt^^itus, 

itfposkitiusf  Latin.] 

|.  Not  genuine ;  put  by  a  trick  into  the 

place  or  character  belonging  to  another. 

The  destruction  of  Musupha  was  so  £ital  to 

Solynan*s  line^  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks 

from  Solyman  is  suspeacd  to  be  of  strange  blood ; 

lor  that  Selymus  ix.  was  thought  to  be  iMpp^ii^ 

tHkiu»  Eatm, 

It  b  their  opinion,  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 

iather ;  but  tiiat,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  the  re« 

pvted  son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  snpfoti* 

tithms,  or  begotten  in  adukery.  AMi§m, 

Th«re  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  sufposi* 

titmu  pieces,  aacribed  to  Athanasius.  IVat4rUtid. 

%  Supposed ;  imaginary ;  not  real. 

Some  akerationa  m  the  globe  tend  rather  to 

cbe  benefit  of  the  earth,  and  iu  productions,  than 

their  destruction,  as  all  these  typposhitiotts  Ones 

■iani£estly  would  do.  Wtiwari, 

SurposiTi'TiousNEts.  If.  /.  [from  sup* 

pajitithuj,}  State  of  being  counterfeit. 
Suppo'*iTiVELY.  adv.  [from  supposeJ] 
Upon  supposition. . 

The  unre&rmed  sinner  may  have  some  hope 
*app9jitiv€ijff  if  he  do  change  and  repent:  the 
honest  pemteaC  may  hope  positively.  Hamwrnd, 
Svppo'siTORY.  jf.  /.  [suppositoirei  Fr. 
syppasitorium,  Latin*]  A  kind  of  solid 
cwster. 

Nothing  relieves  the  head  more  than  the  piles; 

tbere&ire  smpp0tit9ru*  of  bouey,  aloes,  and  rock- 

'     silt,ought  to  be  tried.  Arkmtkmti. 

T%  SUPPRESS.  V.  a.  [sMrimo^  ivpprti^ 

iitf>Lat.  supprimeTf  Fr.J 
t»-  To  crush  ;  to  Qpreipower ;  to   over* 
whebn;  to  subdue;  to  reduce  from  any 
itate  of  activity  or  commotion. 

G)e*ster  would  nave  armour  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  supprut  the  prince. 

Evenr  rebellion,  when  it  is  tvpprested^  doth 

■ttke  the  sulgect  weaker,and  the  prmce  stronger. 

DantUt, 

^  William  Herbert,  with  a  well-armed  and 
*dered  company,  set  sharply  upon  them ;  and 

2 pressing  some  of  the  forwardest  of  them  by 
ath,  n^f/Wthe  residue  by  fear.  Hoyward. 
i*  To  conceal ;  not  to  tell  ;^ot  to  reveal* 
Things  not  reveal'd,  wl^  th'  invisible  King, 
O^ommadent, hath /i^^r«f# Via  night.  Mm, 
^^tiU  she  9upprts*u  the  name,  and  this  keeps 
^loni  a  pieaang  suspense;  and,  in  the  verv  close 
"bar  ipcech,  «e  indirectly  mentions  it.  Brwrnt. 
!•  T?  k^P  in ;  not  to  let  out. 

WeU  4idst  dttu,  Richard,  to  ti^prm  diy 
1  voicet 

'        ««[^had  the  ptssioBs  of  thy  heart  burst  oott 
,         •^  we  should  have  seen  decypher'd  there 

^'or*  vanc'rous  night,  more  furious  raging 

I.  broils,  Sbahptari, 

DUppai'ssioH.  If.  /.  [ti^pres$i9ni  Fr.  iu^ 

pf^uiot  lAt.  from  sup^reu.  ] 
I.  The  act  ^aupprcssuig* 

I*  Not  OuMfa*atKMi 
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^ou  may  depend  upon  a  ittppreufit  of  these 
verses.  Fop^. 

SuPPRB^ssoR.  It.  /.  [from  jupprej J.]  One 
that  tuppresses*  crushes^  or  conceals. 

To  SUTFURATE.  v.  a.  [from^«//»m, 
Lat.  stfpurtr^  Fr.]  To  generate  pus  or 
matter. 

This  disease  b  generally  fatal :  if  it  ntppurata 
the  pus,  it  u  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly, 
where  it  produceth  putrefaction.        Arbutbnti* 

To  Su'PPURATE.  vi  If.  To  grow  to  pus. 

Sufpuaa'tiok.  If.  J.' Ijuppuratioti,  Fr. 
frx)m  suppurate."] 

I.  The  ripening  or  diange  of  the  matter  of 
a  tumour  into  pus. 

If  the  inilamnuition  be  cotie  too  far  towards  a 
Mwppmratimt  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  sup- 
puratives,  and  opened  by  incision.  fViseman, 
This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensitv  to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of 
the  fluids,,  and  conaequenUy  to  tmppuratims, 

4.  The  matter  suppurated. 

The  great  pbyncian  of  souls  sometimes  can- 
not cure  without  cutting  us :  dn  has  festered  in- 
wardly, and  he  must  launce  the  impoathume,  to 
let  out  death  with  the  sufpttrmiiom,  Smib, 

Su'ppuRATiVE.  adj.  [su/purati/f  Fr. 
from  suppurauJ]  Digestive ;  generat- 
ing matter. 

Sup  PUT  ACTION,  n.  s.  {sf^putafiouf  Fr. 
st^puto,  Latin.]  Reckonmg  ;  account ; 
calculation ;  computation. 

From  these  difllerii^  properties  of  day  and 
year  arise  difliculties  m  carryinc  on  and  recon- 
cUing  the  suppuM'um  of  time  in  Xcmg  measures. 

V  The  Jews  saw  every  day  their  Messiah  still 
6rther  removed  from  them;  that  the  promises 
of  their  doctors,  about  hu  speedy  manifestations« 
were  fiilse;  that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
whom  they  could  now  no  longer  understand,  were 
covered  with  obscurity;  that  all  the  tupputatiom* 
of  time  either  terminated  in  Jesus  Cnrist,  or 
were  without  a  period.  If^Mf. 

To  Suppu'TB.  V.  a.  [from  supputo,  Lat.} 
To  reckon ;  to  calculate. 

SVPRA.  [Lat.]  In  compoution,  dgni- 
fies  above  or  before. 

Supralapsa'rian.)   adj.  [supra  and 

Suprala'psary.  S  lapsuSf  Latin.] 
Antecedent  to  the  fall  of  man. 

The  inpralapiarioMi,  with  whom  the  object  of 
the  decree  is  bemt  eomStiUj  man  created,  not  yet 
fallen;  and  the  subbpsarians,  with  whom  it  is 
man  fallen,  or  the  corrupt  mass.  HammtuL 

SuPRAYV^LOAR, adj.  {suprM 2nd vu/goT.} 
Above  the  vulgar. 

*  None  of  these  mothres  can  prevail  with  a 
man  to  furnish  himself  with  st^rttvutiar  and 
noble  qualities.       '  CMitr. 

SupRE^M  AC  Y.  n.  s.  [from  supreme.'}  High- 
est place;  highest  authority;  state  of 
being  supreme. 

No  appeal  may  be  made^nto  any  one  of  hirii- 
•r  power,  in  u  much  as  the  order  of  your  ms- 
ciptine  admitteth  no  standing  inequality  of 
courts,  no  spiritual  judge  to  have  any  ordmary 
superior  on  earth,  out  as  many/w^rrMaMM  as 
thcire  are  parishes  and  several  oougtegations. 

HMber. 
As  vre  under  heav'n  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  tuprtmsey, 
Whcis  we  do  reign,  we  will  aloae  u^pMd.  Sbob. 
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T  am  tsham'd  that  wom«n 
Should  seek  for  rule,  tuprematy^  aiwJ  sway» 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakxpearu 
Put  to  proof  hit  high  tvpremaey^ 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fete. 

Henry  viii.  had  no  intention  to  change  reli- 
gion :  he  continued  to  burn  protestants  ahcr  he 
had  catt  off  the  pope**  supremacy,  Stvift* 

You  *re  formed  tj  nature  for  thlf  supremacy ^ 
which  is  granted  from  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  your  writing.  Dryden, 

From  some  wild  curs  that  from  their  masters 
ran, 
Abhorring  the  snpremttey  of  man. 
In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel  race  begaiL  -OnfA 

Supremacy  of  nature,  or  supremacy  of  perfec- 
tion, is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the 
hif  best  excellency  possible.  Waierlami, 

To  deny  liim  this  supremacy  is  to  dethrone  the 
Deity,  and  give  his  kingdom  to  another.  Mtgers, 

SUPRE'ME.  adj*  [supremust  Lat.] 
I.  Highest  in  dignity;  highest  in  autho- 
rity.   It  may  be  observed  that  suteriour 
is  used  often  of  local  elevation,  but  j«- 
preme  only  of  intellectual  or  political. 

As  no  man  serveth  God,  and  loveth  him  not ; 
to  neither  can  any  man  siticerely  love  God,  and 
not  extremely  abnor  that  sin  which  is  the  high- 
est degree  of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide 
and  Monarch  of  the  whole  world,  with  whose 
divine  authority  and  power  it  investeth  others. 

Hooker* 
The  god  of  soldiers. 
With  the  consent  oi  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness !  Sbaitpeartm 

Mvsoulakes 
To  know,  when  twb  authorities  are  up,   ^ 
Neither  supreme^  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.     Sbaispeeure. 
Tnis  strength,  the  seat  of  Deity  supreme. 

MilUti, 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shootrrising  up,  and  spreads  by  dow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  ]Krows,and  three  he  suys 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

a.  Highest ;  most  excellent. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend  ; 
For  she  was  all  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That  as  no  one  prevail*d,  so  all  was  she.     Dryd, 
To  him  both  hcav'n 
The  right  had  giv'n. 
And  his  own  love  bequeathed  supreme  command. 

Drydea* 

$v?Kt.^MELY.ad'u,  [from  the  adjeaivc] 

In  the  highest  degree. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 

^Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse.        Pope, 

SuR.    Isurf  Fr.]    In  composition,  means 

upoitf  or  ovfr  and  above. 
Su  R  A  D  D i't  I o  N .  ».  J.  [ittT  and  addition.} 
Something  added  to  the  name. 

He  serv**!  with  gtory  and  admir*d  success. 
So  gam'd  the  suradditioti,  Leonatus.         Sbahp. 
^u'RAL.  adj\  [from  sura^  Lat]    Being  m 
the  calf,  of  the  leg.  ^    .    .,  ^  ,      ,^* 

He  was  wounded  in  the  mside  of  the  calf  of 
his  leg,  into  the  suraJ  artery.  IVisemait, 

So'rance.  «.  J.  [fromjtfrr.]    Warrant; 
iecurity:  assurance. 

Give  some  surance  that  thou  art  revenge ; 
«tab  them,  or  ttar  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Sbaispwrt, 


SUR 

to  Rurba'te.  v,  a.  [solbatir%  Fr.]  To 
bruise  and  batter  the  feet  with  travel ; 
to  harass ;  to  fiatigue. 
^  Their  march  they  continued  aU  that  i^ht,the 
horsemen  often  alighting,  that  the  foot  mifht 
ride,  and  others  taking  many  of  them  behind 
them :  however  they  could  not  but  be  extremely 
weary  and  surbated,  Clarenim, 

Chalky  land  turbates  and  spoilj  oxen's  ftet. 

Mort'mer* 

S  u  R  B  I'T .  The  participle  passive  of  jar- 
beati  which  Spenser  seems  to  have  used 
for  surbate. 

A  bear  and  tyeer  being  met 
In  cruel  fight,  on  Lyoick  ocean  wide, 

Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  surbet. 
Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide. 

Spemir, 

To  Surcea'se.  v.n.  [jut  and  cesjerf  Fr. 

cesjOi  Lat.] 
I.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  stop;  to  cease;  to 
be  no  longer  in  use  or  bein^. 

Small  favours  will  my  prayers  mcrcait : 
Granting  my  suit, you  give  me  all; 

And  then  my  prayers  must  needs  turcease; 
For  I  have  made  your  godhead  fall         Dow, 
1.  To  leave  off;  to  practise  no  longer;  ta 
refrain  finally. 

To  fly  altogether  from  God,  to  despair  fbt 
creatures  unworthy  shall  be  able  to  obtain  vxf 
thing  at  his  hands,  and  under  that  pretence  to 
surcease  from  prayers,  as  bootless  or  fruitless  of* 
lices,  were  to  nim  no  less  injurious  than  peroi- 
cious  to  our  own  souls.  Hooter* 

Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  suretase 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelm'd.  PbUift. 

So  pray'd  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from  hi{b 
Bade  him  surcema  to  importune  the  sky.  ifcrto 

ToSurcea'se.  V.  <r.  To  stop;  toputaa 
end  to.     Obsolete. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace; 
But  mme  no  price,  nor  prayer,  may  surcMse. 

Spenstr. 

Surcea'se.w.  ^.    Cessation;  stop. 
It  might  very  well  agree  with  vour  prtncipkw 
if  your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to 
send  out  your  writs  of /ar^m**  unto  all  courts  o 
England  for  the  most  thiugp  handled  in  them* 

Hooker* 

To  Surcha'rge.  V. tf.  [surcbargery^^'] 
To  overload ;  to  overburden. 

They  put  upon  every  portion  of  land  a  '*5?l 
able  rent,  v^hiclt  they  called  Romescot.thc  wuoi 
might  not  surcharge  tho  tenant  or  freeholder. 
*  Sfenttt* 

Tamas  was  returned  toTauris,in  hope  to  hire 
suddenly  surprised  his  enemy,  surchar^^ 
the  pleasures  of  so  rich  a  citv.  Kmu*^ 

More  remov  d,  , 

Left  heav'n,  surcbargd  with  potent  wultmiWi 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils*  Mulo** 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  snch  joy  j 
Surcbarg%  as  had,  like  grief,  been  dev/d  int^ 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  ^tlm 

When  graceful  sorrow  in  her  pomp  sppean, 
Sure  the  is  dress'd  in  Meles'mda's tears:  ^ 
Your  head  reciin'd,  as  hiding  grief  from  "eiry 
Droops  Uke  a  to$tsurcbargdw'tih  "***'"*^^] 

Surcha'rge.  n.  s*  [ttsrcbarge,'^^'^!^^ 
the  verb]     Burden  added  to  burden; 
overburden ;   more  than  can  be  we 
borne.     ' 
Th«  air,  after  rKciring  t  charge,  doti  not  i«-. 
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Mn  a  *mrebarge,  w  greater  charge,  with  Uke 
appetite  a»  it  doth  the  firsL  Bacon. 

An  object  of  tirreharg*  or  excess  destroyieth 
the  sense ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye ;  a 
Violent  sound  near  the  taty  iha  hearng.   ia^om. 
The  moralista  make  thb  raging  of  a  lion  to  be 
a  turcbarge  of  one  madness  upon  another. 

L*Estrangt, 
Burcha'rgkr.  «.  s.    [from  jurcJbarge,'] 

One  that  overburdens. 
Surci'ngLE.   //.   J.  Ijur  and  cinguium^ 

Latin.] 
I.  A  girth  with  which  the  burden  is  bound 

upon  a  horse. ' 
a.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Justly  he  chose  the  turtingit  and  gown. 

Marvel, 

Su'rcle.  ».  s.  isurculuit  Lat.]  A  shoot ; 
a  twig ;  a  sucker.    Not  in  general  use. 

It  is  an  arboreous  excrescence,  or  superplautt 
^ich  the  tree  cannot  assimilate,  and  tnerefore 
sprouteth  npt  forth  in  boughs  and  sureJes  of  the 
ainie  shape  unto  the  tree.  Bratvn, 

The  basilica  dividing  into  two  branches  below 
the  cubit,  the  outward  sendeth  two  tweUt  unto 
the  thumb.  Brvwn, 

Su'ecoat,  w.  /.  \surcoU  old  Fr.  sur  and 
<oatI\  A  short  coat  worn  over  the  rest 
of  the  dress. 

The  honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  state, 
pirliamcnt-robes,  the  surc^at^  tod  mantle. 

«  Camden, 

The  commons  ^ere  besotted  5n  excess  of  ap- 
parel, in  wide  tmrcoatt  reaching  w  th^  loins. 

Camden, 

That  day  in  equal  arms  thev  fought  for  fame ; 

Their  swords,  their  shiekls,t^ir  turcoatt^  were 

the  same.  Drjden, 

SuBD.^<(^*.  Isurdatf  Latin.] 
I.  Deaf;  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 
a.  Unheard ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
>  Not  expressed  by  any  term. 
Su'RDiTY.  n.  J.  Ifrotn  surd,]  Deafness. 
Surdnu'mber.  n,j.  [from surd SLud  num- 
*w.]    That  is    incommensurate  with 
unity.  ^ 

SURE.  adj.  iseurf,  French.] 
I.  Certain  ;  unfailing ;  infallible; 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  /»r<,  and  giveth 
wsdom  onto  the  simple.  Ptaims. 

Who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  f  How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  nev/er  will,  is  sure,  Milton. 
«•  CerUinly  doom^. 

Our  coin  beyond  ^ea  is  valued  according  to  the 
suTtr  ui  it :  sending  it  in  bullion  is  the  safest 
w«yt  and  the  weightiest  is  titre  to  go.         Zo<ie, 
3*Conbdem;  undouj^tingj  Certainly  know- 
ing. 

Friar  Laurence  met  them  both ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she ; 
ow,  bcmg  mask'd,  he  was  not  jure  of  it. 

Sbaksdeare, 
1-et  no  man  seek  what  may  befall ; 
Evilhe  may  be  sure,  MiU«m, 

*ne  youngest  in  the  morning  are  hot  sure 
1  Mtnn  the  night  their  life  they  can  secure,    • 
iirvi  - .  Penham^ 

WhUe  sore  of  battle,  #hiie  our  wounds  are 
green, 
why  would  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  agen? 
X  **3  ^^^"^^  uncertain  of  success, 
*«/5rQfashare,i«umjHre«ofihepc»ce.   Vryd, 


S  U  R' 

If  you  find  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  I  am 
sure  much  less  will  you  in  the  style.  IVake, 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense  ; 
And  speak,  tho*  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope. 

\,   Safe;    firm;    cert-iin;   past  doubt  or 

danger.    To  make  sure  is  to  secure,  so  as 

tha^  nothing  shall  put  it  out  of  one's 

possession  or  power. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  da 
rule.  DamhL 

He  bad  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  E 
sell  his  skin.  VEstr^ngu 

They  would  make  others  on  both  sides  sum 
of  pleasing,  in  preference  to  instruction.  Dryde$u 
They  have  a  nearer  and  surer  way  to  the  fe- 
licity of  life,  by  tempering  their  passions,  and 
reducing  their  appetites.  Temple. 

A  peace  cannot  fail,  provided  we  make  sure 
of  Spain.  Temple^ 

Revenge  is  now  my  joy ;  he 's  not  for  me. 
And  ^  'U  make  sure  he  ne'er  shall  be  for  thee. 

Dryiem^ 
I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais*d  you  to  power. 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day. 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden^ 

Make  Cato  sure^  and  give  up  Utica, 
Cxsar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  uifle. 

Addison, 
They  Jiave  reason  to  make  all  actions  worthy 
of  observation,  which  are  sure  to  be  observed. 

AUerbury* 

5.  Firm;   stable;   steady;   not  liable  to 
failure. 

Thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively ; 
Yet  tho'  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  tould  dOy 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough.  Sbakspeare, 

T  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot. 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  t)ieir  backs. 

ShaispearK 

I  wrapt  in  sure  bands  both  their  hands  and  feet* 

And  cast  them  under  hatches.  Cbapmem, 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence ; 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence.  Roseopmnnl 

Partition  tirm  and  sure  the  waters  to  divide. 

Miltpn* 
Doubting  thus  of  innate* principles,  men  will 
ciU  pulHng  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge 
and  certainty:  1  persuade  myself  that  the  way  I 
have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lava 
those  found.itions  surer,  Locke* 

To  prove  a  genuine  birth. 
On  female  truth  assenting  faith  relies: 
Thus  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim, 
Sure  founded,  oq  a  fair  maternal  fame.      Pope. 

6.  To  ^^  Sure.  Certainly.  This  is  a  vi- 
tious  expression:  more  properly  be  sure. 

Objects  of  sense  would  then  determine  th» 
views  of  all  such,  to  be  sure^  who  conversed  per- 
petually with  them,  Atterbury. 

Though  the  qhymist  could  not  calcine  the  ca* 
put  mortuum,  to  obtain  its  fixed  Mlt,  io  be  sure  it 
must  have  some.  Arbutbmi* 

Sure.  adv.  [surementf  Fr.]  Certainly; 
without  doubt ;  doubtless.  It  is  gene- 
rally without  emphasis ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  original  meaning,  expresses 
rather  doubt  than  assertion. 

Something,  sure,  of  state 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Sbahpeare. 

Her  looks  were  fiush  d,  and  sullen  was  her 
mien. 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddesis,  had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin,  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 

Addls»n. 
Dd  2  T 
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Smri  tht  mieen  would  wish  Mm  ttill  vaknown ; 
fihe  bichs,  aecests  him*  flies  his  haud  presence. 

OAMV* 

Sitret  upon  the  whole,  ■  had  author  desenree 
better  usage  thaa  a  bed  crictck.  ^9^, 

SuKEPo'oTED.    aJj.     [iime   and  J6^.} 
Treading  firmly  i  not  stumbling. 
True  eameit  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  |rain,  vexations  ripe  tnd  blown» 
SmrtfmUd  gncft,  solid  cabmitiee.  Htrieri, 

Su'RELT.  adv>  ffrom  sun.] 
I.  Certainly ;  undoubtedly ;  without  doubt 
It  it  often  used  rather  to  intend  and 
Jtrengthen  the  meaning  of  the  sentence) 
than  with  any  disthipt  and  explicable 
meaning.  \ 

Iq  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
nriTjV  die.  Cenetu, 

Tnou  ttmh  hadat  doC  .come  sole  fugitive. 

N  Miltm. 

'  He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing, 
jvm  can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.  South, 
The  curious  have  thought  the  most  minute 
itbirs  of  Rome  worth  nodce;  and  suretif  the 
cooideration  of  their  wealth  is  at  least  of  as  ereat 
Imporunce  as  grammatical  criticisms.    Arhmib, 
^  omrehf  we  may  presume,  without  aflectiu  ro 
^  b  the  seat  or  God,  to  think  some  very  falli- 
ble men  liable  to  erron.  IVattriand, 
%•  Firmly;  without  hazard. 

He  that  walketh  righteously,  walketh  turdih 

Prwerhi, 

Su'g  g  N  E  ss .  ji.  /.  [from  /itrr.]   Certainty. 

The  subtle  ague,  that  for  turtmeit  sake 
Takes  its  own  ome  th'  assault  to  make.  CtoUj. 

Ht  iiiverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of 
^e  seed  of  coral;  and  for  more  smremest  he  re* 
peatrit.  IV—dwarJ, 

gu'aBTiSHiP.  II. /.  [from  juretj.]    The 
office  of  a  surety  or  bondsman  ;  the  act 
of  beine  bound  for  another. 
.  Idly,  like  priioners  which  whole  moskths  will 


That  only  turftuUf  harii  bisught  them  there. 

If  here  not  dear'd,  no  twretuhip  cud  bail 
Coadenmed  debton  from  th'  eternal  gaol. 

DaAam. 

Hath  not  the  greatest  davriiter  of  armies  been 
•ffeaed  by  stratagem }  And  have  not  the  fiurest 
MtMes  been  destroyed  by  fwvfu^^f        SmOb* 

SU'RETY.  II.  1.  [surete^  French.] 
t.  Certainty;  tndubitableness. 

Kbow  of  a  sunty  that  thy  seed  ^U  be  a 
stranger.  Genais. 

%.  Security;  safety. 

There  the  princesses  dettnnining  to  bathe, 
Shought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place  as  no  body 
^i»st  presume  to  come  thitfaert  yet,  for  the 
oore  imrety^  they  looked  round  about.  Sid^ty, 
3.  Foundation  of  stabiFity ;  support. 
We  our  state 
Hold,  u  yon  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
On  other  nrfty  none.  Afiitm. 

4*  Evidence ;  ratification ;  confirmation. 
She  calTd  the  sainta  to  nirihf 
That  she  would  never  put  it  noa  her  fiiyer. 
Unless  ijie^ve  it  to  yourself.  SUhptmrt. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage ;  sccuri* 
ty  for  pax-mcnt. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  la  itiettj  of  the  whtdi 
Onepart  of  Aquitiin  isboundtous.      Sb^hp^ 

6.  Hostage ;  bondsman ;  one  that  gives  se- 
curity for  another;  one  that  is  bound 
for  another. 
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That  you  may  weapaiceWcI  havt  notvroa^ 

Jou, 
the  greatest  in  the  christiatt  world 
Shan  be  my  turfij.  Shtitpmi. 

I  will  be  i«#««jf  for  him ;  of  my  hand  duR  tbw 
reauire  him.  Gtmiu  ' 

Yet  be  not  tmnty^V fSooa  be  a  father; 
Love  is  a  personal  debt:  I  cannot  give 
My  children's  n^^wx  ought  he  take  it. 

BtntfU 
All,  in  fatfonqr,  are  by  others  jpreseotad  with 
the  desires  of  the  parents,  and  mtercesnon  of 
tmretUsy  that  they  may  be  lorly  admitted  by  bap- 
tiam  into  the  school  of  Christ.  Hmmmi 

SuliPACB.  n.  /.  \jur  vid/see^  Fr.]    Su- 
perficies ;  outside ;  tuperfioe.    It  b  ac* 
cented  by  MUton  on  the  last  syllable. 
Which  of  us  who  beholda  the  bright  mrfta 
Of  this  ethereous  mold,  whereon,  we  stasd. 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  stnftet  lov; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dtvabe 

low.  JM* 

All  their  ntrfatti  shall  be  truly  plain,  or  tnily 

sphericid,  and  look  all  the  same  way,  so  asts{e- 

toer  to  compose  one  even  surfut.        Ato^m^ 

To  Su'RFEiT.  If.  a.  [from  lurxttdfmret 

Fr.  to  do  mort  tbam  emotfb,  to  owrdt.] 

To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  latiett 

and  sickness;  to  cram  oTermuch. 

The  twr/eittJ  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.   Shahfmt. 
To  Su^RFEiT.  v.n.    To  be  fed  to  saiicty 
and  sickness. 

They  are  u  sick  that  irf/rt^  with  toowoi 
IS  they  that  starve  with  nothing.      Sbaktf»n. 
Take  heed  lest  your  hearu  be  Oftr^^ 
with  surfntUig  and  drunkenness.  *^ 

Though  some  had  so  tmftiui  in  the  woe- 
yards,  and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  bea 
left  behmd,  the  geneiouty  of  the  Sp«»tf« 
sent  them  all  home.  Cmi»>*" 

They  must  be  let  loose  to  die  chiUiibpbf 
they  fiuicy,  which  they  should  be  weaoed  from, 
by  being  nmde  to  turf  at  of  it.  -  ^^'^ 

Su^aPKiT.  jf.j.  [from  the  verb.]   Sick- 
ness or  satiety  caused  by  overfiiln^ 
When  we  are  sick  in  ttmune.  often  ^f^ 
-  /rrf#  of  our  own  behaviMir,wenudce  guilty  tfof 
disasters  the  sua,  the  moea  and  stan.    ^Mtf  ; 
How  iU  white  hain  become  a  fool  sndjcftsf ! 
I  have  long  dreamTd  of  such  a  kind  of  nso, 
So  Mvy^i^-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  P'^^^^j^^, 

Now  comes  the  skk  boor  that  his  nv/Hfnadci 
Now  shaU  he  try  his  friends  diat  fUtttf^dbim. 

Why,  disease,  dost  thoo  molest 

l.adies,  and  of  them  the  best  f 

Do  net  men  grow  sick  ef  fites« 

To  thy  akars,  by  their  nights  .    «_^ 

Spent  in /»r/c^/  **l2!^ 

5«i^^  many  thnes  turn  to  piif|*%  ^^o^ 

wards  and  downwards.  .    ,  ^"^ 

Peace,  which  he  k>v'd  in  1i£i,did  l«d 
Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end; 
When  age  and  death  can's  for  UmicM^^ 
No  nn/mCtwtse  to  reckon  fort         Cfimt^ 

Our  father 
Huta'enhimselfa«i^UrofdieiHirl4      ,^ 
And  cries,  it  is  not  s2  that  we  sbosld  tiitt» 

Su'RP«iTi».H.  /.  ifnmttufik.]  OoC 
who  riots;  a  glutton, 

IfidiwcddBk,      ^^iiA 
This  am'rotts  tmrfiittr  woM  htrs  dPW«  "" 


for  such  a  petty  wtf«  ,     iM*^ 
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Water  that  cures  sur^tt. 

A  UttU  coId-<fiitiIled  poppjrwaur,  irtilch  ii  the 
true  W*»w^  with  ease  ■adehtttiieiict,  often 
endsdatempetfintjiebe^nnhig.  LnAt, 

Surge.  ».  j.  (from  iurgo^  Lat]  A  twcU- 
ing  sea ;  ware  rdling  above  the  general 
•urfece  of  the  water;  billow  j  wave. 

The  rMhn  wi»  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
»mid*  aU  the  leimg  mriei,  unruled  and  undi- 
»2^<^W-     ^,,  Spenser. 

The  wnd-shak  d  /mt ,  with  high  aMT  moo* 
serous  main, 
0eraM  to  ease  water  on  the  huming  bear, 

^  ^"^K^  ^^^  ^^  everired  poU: 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood.  SBaJh^f^n. 

^^  He  trod  the  water, 

Wnose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  Weasted 
The  imrie  meet  swehi  that-met  him,      SBsJbp, 
t       ''?t/*"'™*^7  famous  for  the  unfortunate 
wves  or  Hero  and  Leander,  drowned  in  the  un* 
«ompawonate  sa0fxn,  Samdts. 

^      ^  The  sulphurous  haU  ^ 

?I?         "*  *"  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  hid 
Jr?  '*V  '•'3t'»  ^***^  f«>»  the  precipice 
Ofjeav'n  receiv'd  us  faUwg.  Aliliii. 

ne  sweeps  the  skifs,  and  clears  the  cloudy 
north:  ' 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetumis  roar 
Punuej  the  foamine  *urgtt  to  the  shore.  Dnd. 

With  drttd  beheld  the  roUing  surva  sweep 
JO  Heaps  his  slaughter'd  sons  into  the  deep. 

To  Surge,  v.  «.  rfrom  iK^rya,  LatJ   to 
«wdI;tori§ehW 

From  midst  of  all  the  main 
The  Mi^  waters  like  a  mountain  rise. 

He,  an  in  rage,  his  sea-god  are  besou^^* 
5«wt  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast; 
«om /«,yi|wgulft  two  monsters  str^  were 
brougfft.  Spimstr. 

The  serpent  mov'd,  not  with  indented  ware, 
rrone  on  the  around,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear, 
g^oilar  base  of  rising  foUs.  that  tower'd  ' 
lfoWabpTefold,aii«y/i,^roaxer  MiA^ 

-J*^/ »«ves  against  a  solid  rock, 
vS!^  .  ^**  shirers  dash'd,  th*  assault  renew, 
vwn  batt  ry,  and  m  froth  or  bubbles  end.  Jlf2i^. 
^  i^**  "'*'  [corrupted  by  conver^i. 
^on  from  cbirurgeon.]  One  who  cures 
py  manual  operation  ;  oi^  whose  duty 
"  to  act  in  external  maladies  by  the  di- 
'action  of  the  physician. 
J^  wound  was  put  the  cure  of  a  better 
JSTTJ^u^y? ?•  *)  *«  1  could  but  receive 
**»«f5w  of  her  dymg  words.  Shfmn. 

I  meddle  with  no  woman>  matters:  but  widJ- 

toSl^l^  wounded  his  neighbour  w  tied 
^"»^most  were  sorely  wound^  no^wm 

25';^ri::.r"i*'«P??'*>  them  of  their  arms, 
•rr  ^"*  "^^^  »^v««  they  cure.  DryJn. 

«Sot.     ^   >«tofcundgSynunual 

,^.JJ^  t««w«rf,  miflu  ifteiwu&  <fe  good 
Tkt  iM~  J  S«™)|ely  viriMd  people.     ^'^' 


SU  R 

They  are  cften  tarred  orer  with  the  iurn^m 
of  dur  aheep,  and  wouU  yon  hare  us  kiss  tar  r 


Str'Ror.  a4i.  [from  ,urge.'\  Rising  in  biU 
lows. 


Do  pdilick  or  domestick  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o*er  the /Km  main  f 


Pi^ 


Su'RLiLT.  adv.  [firom  /wrA.]  In  i  suilt 
manner.  ' 

StKaLiNEss.  ». /.  [from  wA.]  Gloomy 
moroseness ;  sour  anger. 
Thiupale  they  meet;  their  eyes  withfiiry 

None  greets;  for  none  the  greeting  wiD  return: 
But  to  dumb  /arr/wm,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  proieiK,  as  brother  of  the  war.  Drydiu. 

Su^aLiNc.  n.  J.  [firom  jur/j.']    A  tour 
morose  fellow.    Not  used. 
,  These  tcntMtrlmgi  are  to  be  commended  to 
«eur  Gaulard.  CamJm, 

SV'KLY.  adj.  [from  j-up,  sour,  Saxon.1 
Oloomilv  morose;  rough;  uncivSi 
•our;  silently  angry. 

TTu  like  you 'Uprore  a  jolty  »r/y  groom. 
That  take  u  on  you  at  die  W  so  rbiSd^T 
_,Th«t '«M'Ar  spirit,  mehncholy,       *»**«V'* 
Had  Wt'd  thy  Uood,  and  made  it  heavy  duck, 
which  else  runs  tickliM  up  and  down  dm 

'    veins, 
KWring  that  idk)t  lauditer  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  stram  dieur  cheeks  to  klle  merriment^ 

«;^«^."^?*«  "1*^  I  met  a  Hon,  "^^ 

Whagbr'd  upon  me,  and  went  nrly  by, 
Wthout  annoying  me.  Shai^^ar*. 

K.WIU  d  by  itiriy  grooms,  who  wait  before 
*»J  »^n« trait's  bterdicted  door.  VryJ^^ 

What  if  among  die  courtly  tribe 
You  lost  a  place,  and  sav'd  a  tribe  ? 
,    And  then  m  n$rfy  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  agaiwt  the  wh'igs  harangu'df  SxviA. 
The  Mphyrs  floetmg  loose,  die  tmely  rains. 
Wow  soften  dtoto joy  the*»r/jretonns.7i«iim. 
To  SuRMi'sE.  V.  a.  [surmise,  Fr.]   To 
suspect;    to    Image   imperfectly;   to 
mugme  without  certain  knowledge. 

Man  coreteth  what  exceedeth  the  reach  of 
tense,  vea  somewhat  shore  capacity  of  reason, 
somewhat  divine  and  heavenly,  which  widi  hid-. 
d«i  cittkatKm  tt  radier  MrmitMh  dian  con* 
ceivedi :  somewhat  it  seekedi,  and  what  that  k 
directly  it  hnoweth  not ;  yet  very  intendve  de- 
sirethercof  dodi  so  huflte  it,  that  all  othS 
Kno«rn  delicfats  and  pleasures  are  laid  aside,  and 
diey  give  pbce  to  die  search  of  dils  but  only 
sunected  desire.  Htktr 

OfquesdonsMd  strifes  of  wordsoomedi  envy! 
raihngs,  and  evil  smrmuimxi.  1  Timmil 

SurmUt  not 
HU  presence  to  diese  narrow  bounds  coofln'd. 

It  wafted  nwer  vet,  and  then  die  knew 
lliat  what  before  she  but  tunmiid  wu  true. 

This  €han|e  was  not  wrought  by  alteniig'die 
form  or  position  of  die  eartfiTit  was  lu^Ued 
by  avery  learned  man, but  by  dissolving  it. 

SvRMT'sB.  n.  I.  Isurmhe,  Fr.]  Imperfect 
notion;  suspicion;  imagination  not  sup- 
IXMted  by  knowledge. 
^J^^}^,P^'^  private  imrmhes,  whereby  tb« 
dimg  Itself  IS  not  made  better  or  worsje^.if  iSL 
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and  aHowaWe  reawns  might  lead  them  t©  do  as 
they  did,  then  arc  these  cenaurcs  fruauratc. 

Hooker, 
They  were,  by  law  of  that  poud  tyranneaa, 
'  Provok'd  with  wrath,  and  envy's  false  surmiu. 
Condemned  to  that  dungeon  merciless, 
Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in 
wretchedness.  Spemer, 

My  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surm'ue. 

My  thought,  whose  murthcring  yet  is  but  fan- 

tasticaj, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,thatfunctK)n 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  Sbakspemre. 

No  sooner  did  they  espy  the  English  iiirnmg 

from  them,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  they 

'  fled  towards  their  shipping :  this  surmise  was  oc- 

«tdoned,  for  that  the  English  ships  removed  the 

day  before.  '  Hafwstd, 

We  doublft  honour  gain 
Prom  his  surmise  prov'd  false.  ^      Miltmi* 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises^ 

False  oatlw,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.  P^^e, 

J  *    No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles 

he  actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  con- 

tndict  his  profession ;  not  upon  small  surmises. 

^  ^  S-wrft. 

To  SURMOU'NT.  v.  a.  Isurmonter,  Fn] 
I.  To  rise  above. 

•  The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas, 
'  cvcflr-reach  and  lurmount  all  winds  and  clouds. 

Raleifrh, 

a.  To  conquer ;  to  overcome, 

Thougli  no  resistance  was  made,  the  English 
'  had- much  ad«  to  surmcant  the  natural  difficulties 
cf  the  place  the  greatest  part  of  one  day.. 

HaywMrd. 

He  hardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court ;  from 

.whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not  /«r- 

'  mounted  its  base  ingratitude  to  fcim,  he  had 

many  inviutions  to  return  at  the  head  of  the 

Persian  fleet ;  but  he  rather  chose  a  voluntary 

death.  S-wifl, 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed. 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
'  By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms. 

As  may' express  them  best.  Jlfilhn, 

Su  R  M  ou'NT  A  B  L  E .  aJj\  [from  surmount. 1 

Conquerable  ;  superable. 
Surmou'nter,  «.  J.   [from  surmount.'] 

One  that  rises  above  another. 
SuRMOu'NTiNG.  n,  s.  The  act  of  getting 
.  uppermost. 

Su'r  m  u  l  l  e t  .  ;f .  r.  [mvgil^  Lat.]    A  sort 
of  fi  sh .  Ainseuortb, 

Su'rname.  n,  s.  \_surnomi  Fr.] 
I.  The  name  of  the  family;  the  name 
,  which  one  has  over  and  above  the 
.  christian  name. 

Many  which  were  mere  English  joined  with 
the  Irish  against  the  king,  taking  on  them  Irish 

•  liabits  and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be 
clean  wiped  away;  of  which  sort  be  most  of  the 
Murnames  that  end  in  tfi»,  as  Hernan,  Shinan,  and 

•  Mungan,  which  now  account  themselves  natural 
Irish.  Speiutr, 

He,  made  heir  not  only  of  his  brother's  king- 
dom, but  of  his  virtues  and  haughty  thoughts, 
and  of  the  surname  also  of  Barbarossa,  bg^an  to 
aspire  ix»  the  empire.  ^  KnoHes. 

Ihe  ep  thett  of  great  men,  monsieur  Boileau 
is  of  opinion,  were    n  the  BBture  of  tttrnamtst 
.  Slid  repeated  is  such.  Po^e* 
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a.  An  appell^on  added  to  the  origmat 
name. 

Witness  may 
My  sKKnawu  Qoriolanus:  the  painful  •crvic^ 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  dropt  cf  Weed 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  Sbckspeare, 

To  Su'r n  a m  e.  If.  <a.  [^surnommer^  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]   To  name  by  an  appellation 
*   added  to  the  original  name. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  ante  the 
Lord,  and  surmame  himself  by  the  name  of  Israd. 

Isasaht 

Pyreicus,  only  ^mons  ior  countexfeiting 

earthen  pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  logethw  by 

the  ears,  was  sirnawud  Rupographut.   Fmbe», 

How  he,  sumam'd  of  Africa,  dismissed 
In  his  prime  youth  die  fair  iberian  maid. 

Mdtrn* 
Pod  commanded  man  what  was  good;  bnt 
the  deril  sumanud  it  evil,  and  thereby  Mffl« 
the  command.  ^^ 

To  Surpa'ss.  -y.  a,  [sur/asser,  Fr.J  10 
excel ;  to  exceed ;  to  go  beyond  in  ex- 
cellence. 

The  climate  *s  delicate, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surjfossu^ 
The  common  praise  it  bears.  Sbahpiert^ 

O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming !  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  of  this  universe  f    Jw*""- 
Achitles,  Homer's  hero,  in  strength  and  cou- 
rage surpassed  the  rett  of  the  Grecian  artny- 

.  A  nymph  of  late  there  was. 
Whose  heav  my  form  her  fellows  did  surfastt 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  ArcadU's  pUi'JJ' 

Under  or  near  the  line  arc  mountains,  which, 
for  bigness  and  number,  surpass  those  of  coUcr 
countries,  as  much  as  the  heat  there  «"jp*^ 
that  of  those  countties.  ^Ww<«« 

SuRPa's SABLE,  adi.  [from  surpass  aad 
able.']  That  may 'be  excelled.^    ,  I>'^' 

Surpa'Ssing.  participial  adj.  [fiomjw^ 
pass,']    Excellent  in  a  high  degree. 

■      O  thou !  that,  with  surpassing  %^^^^^ 
l,ook*st  ftom  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  fod 
Ofthisriew  world.  .  ^  ^'^ 

His  miracles  proved  him  to  be  sent  from  W«t 
nct'more  by  that  infinite  power  that  ""^^^^^^ 
them,  than  by  iYizX  surpassing  goodness  ^"^V^ 
monstrated  to  the  world.  Qmnj- 

Sc'RPa's SINGLY,  adv.  [from surpassing' J 
In  a  very  excellent  manner.         ^'''• 

Su'r  p l re e.  7j.  /,  Isurpelist  surplis,  Fr.  su' 
perpelliciumy  Latin.]  The  white  p^ 
which  the  clergy  wear  in  their  acts  or 
ministration.  ,^ 

It  win  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  tw 
bUck  go^vn  of  a  big  heart.  Shaisff^r^ 

The  cinctus  gabinus  is  a  long  &^^^^S^ 
unlike  a  surplice,  which  would  have tralrt  » 
the  ground,  had  it  hung  loose,  «n<i^?r^ 
fore  garfiered  about  the  middle  with  a  gir^^ 

Su'R PLUS.        >  «.  /.  [sur  and /M  F'*! 

Su'RPLUSAOE.  J   A8upemun^erarypan» 
overplus  j  what  remains  when  use 
satisfied.  ^ 

If  then  thee  list  my  ofered  pee  to  use, 
Take  what  thou  please  of  aU  this/ir/Zw^'* 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  '^^^'^ 
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Thit  you  htve  Touduaf  *d  my  poor  bouse  to 
▼Jsit, 
It  is  a  turftus  of  your  grace.  Shaksftare, 

When  the  price  of  com  £Uleth,  men  give 
^ver  sMrfimt  tilbf e,  tnd  break  no  more  ground. 

We  made  a  substance  so  disposed  to  fluidicy» 

'  that  by  so  small  an  agitation  as  only  the  ivr- 

^humgt  of  that  which  the  ambient  air  is  wont  to 

nave  about  the  middle  even  of  a  winter's  day, 

above  what  it  hath  in  the  first  part.  B^ylt, 

The  officers  spent  all,  so  as  there  was  no  /irr- 

fimsa^  of  treasure ;  anid  yet  that  all  was  not 

sufficient.  Davit$4 

Whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  one  affi>rds  a 

propcttition  beyond  the  degrees  of  evidence,  it 

IS  plain  all  that  turplutage  of  assurance  is  owing 

not  to  the  love  of  truth.  Lockt, 

8uRPRi'sAL. )  >i.  J,   {surprhcf  Fr.  from 

Si/RPRi'sE.    )      the  verb.] 

i^  The  act  of  taking  unawares;  the  state 

of  being  taken  unawares. 

Parents  should  mark  heecUulIy  the  witty  ex- 
cotcs  of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and 
iutfrualii  but  rather  mark  than  pamper  them. 

This  let  him  know, 
l^est,  wilfully  transgrecsing,  he  pretend 
Surfrhal^  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd.  Millw. 

1  set  aside  the  caking  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola,  as  smrprixtt  rather  than 
encounters.  Bann, 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 
And  wrathful  squire  into  a  fright.       Hudihrat,^ 

There  b  a  vast  difference  between  them,  as 
vast  as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation, 
between  surprize  and  set  purpose.  -  Sntb. 

He  whose  thoughts  are  employed  in  the 
weighty  cares  of  empire,  it  not  presumed  to  m- 
spect  minuter  things  so  carefully  as  private  per- 
•uos;  the  hws  therefore  relieve  Mm  against  the 
smrfruet  and  machinations  of  deceitful  men. 

Davemant, 

a.  A  dishi  I  suppose^  which  has  nothing 
in  it.    . 

Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disgube. 
Or  that  faiitastlck  dish  some  call  surprist, 

KtHgt  C^oktry, 
3.  Sodden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
To  SURPRISE.  V. a.  Ijurpris,  Fr.  from 

jurprcniirc,^ 
1.  To  take  unawares  ;  ^o  fall  upon  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  T  will  turprhr^ 
Seize  upon  File,  give  to  the  edge  o*  th*  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.  Sbahpe^irt* 

Now  do  oof  esrs  before  our  eyes, 
•  Liktf  men  m  mists, 
DiaetMrer  who  'd  the  state  turprixtt 

And  who  resists.  Ben  JaMfrnt, 

Bid  her  well  beware, 

X^est,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  swrprix^d^ 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinfeorm  the  will.  Mi/i, 

How  shall  he  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake^ 

A  weaker  may  mrprhe,  a  stronger  take  ?  /'©//, 

'  Who  can  speak 

Tht  mingled  pcssions  that  turpriz*d  his  heart ! 

H'bimson* 
t.  To  astonish  by  something  wonderful. 
People  were  not  $0  much  frighted  as  surprized 
at  the  bigness  of  the  camel.  VEtt range. 

3.  To  confuse  or  perplex  by  somctbitig 
sudden. 
Up  he  starts,  discover *d  and  turprud,    MUf, 
Sun  P R I's I N  G.  participiai  adj,  [ft-om  /wr- 
^rsscl  Wonderful;  raising  sudden  won- 
der or  coDcem. 
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The  greatest  actkms  of  a  celebrated  pertoq^ 
however  turf  rising  and  ezuaordinary,  are  no 
more  than  wnat  are  expeaed  from  him. 
«  Speetotvi^* 

SuRPRi'siNCLY.  adv*  [hom suTpnsiag J] 
To  a  degree  that  raises  wonder;  in  a 
manner  that  raises  wonder. 

If  ^t  of  these  ten  thousand  we  should  tak« 
die  men  that  are  employed  in  publick  business* 
the  number  of  those  who  remain  will  be  sur^ 
friMMgiy  litde.  Addism, 

Su'rquedry.  n.  s.  [sur  and  m//rr,  old 
French,  to  think.]  Overweening  pride  ; 
insolence.    Obsolete. 

They  overcommen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser, 
Ls^e-bom  modesty 
Hath  got  such  root  in  easy  waxen  hearts. 
That  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  goOd 

parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  surquedry.         Donnt, 

Surrebu'tter.  n,  j.  [In  law.]  A  second 
rebutter ;  answer  to  a  rebutter.  A  term 
in  the  courts. 
Su R  R  E joi'n  d e r .  ».  /.  [sumJMndre^  Fr. 
In  law.]  A  second  defence  of  the  plaint- 
i/Ts  action,  opposite  to  the  rejoinder 
ofthedefendanty  which  the  civilians  call 
triplicatio,  BniUj, 

To  SURREITOER.  v.  a.  isurrendre^  old 

French.]  ' 
X.  To  yield  up  ;  to  deliver  up. 

Solemn  dedication  of  churches  serves  not  only 
to  make  them  pubJick,  but  further  also  to  tur*^ 
render  up  that  ri^ht  which  otherwise  their  found- 
ers might  hav#  m  them,  and  to  make  God  him- 
"tclf  their  owner.  Hooker, 

Recall  those  grants,  and  we  art  ready  to  nt» 
render  oturs,  resume  all  or  none.         Vsttenasig, 
1.  To  deliver  up  to  an  enemy :  sometimet 
with  yp  emphatical. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Fairfax, 
He,  willing  to  surrender  np  the  castle,  for  Bade 
his  soldiers  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy. 

Kno/ici. 
Surrender  up  to  me  thy  captive  breath ; 
My  pow'r  is  nature's  pow'r,  my  name  is  I)eath. 

Harte, 

To  Surre'nder.-t.  n.  To  yield;  to  give 
one's  self  up. 
Thi>  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrendsrs  now. 
GlastvilU, 

X.  The  act  of  yielding. 

Our  general  mother,  whh  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraaion  unreprov'd. 
And  mccK  surrender y  half-embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father.  Milion, 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could, 
the  cIoimIs  above  and  the  deeps  below,  he  pre- 
pares for  a  surrender ;  asserting,  from  a  mistiocen 
computation,  that  aU  these  wiU  not  come  up 
near  the  quantity  requisite.  lVo^d^vard, 

Juba's  surrender 
Would  give  up  Africk  imto  Caesar's  hands. 

AdJ\som, 
a.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  an- 
other. 
If  our  father  carry  authority  with  mch  dis* 
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■oritioii  at  he  btan,  this  bit  #»fT«i4rr  of  hb.win 
buc^end  us.  Sbahpeanm 

That  hope  quickly  vanbhed  upon  the  un- 
jiouboed  intellicence  of  that/arrr^/i^r.  Clartmd$tu 
As  oppTttted  states  made  themselves  homagers 
to  the  Komans  to  engage  their  protection,  so  we 
^ould  have  made  an  entire  turrendry  of  our* 
selves  to  God,  that  wt  night  have  gained  a  tide 
to  his  deliverances.  -^9  *f"^'*'^» 

hi  wssing  a  thing  away  hr  deed  ofgin,  is  re* 
quired  a  surrender  on  the  ghrer's  part  of  all  the 
property  he  has  in  it ;  and  to  the  making  of  a 
thing  sacred,  this  surrmitr  by  itt  right  owner  is 
necessary.  Smih* 

SuRRE^TiOK.  jf.  /.  ^surrtptusy  Latin.] 
Sudden  and  unperceivcd  invasion  or  in- 
trusion. 

5ins  compatible  with  a  regeoeratt  esute,  are 
sins  of  a  sudden  surrettiw,  Hamwtomd, 

SURllEPTmOUS.  adj.  [surreptitius, 
Lat.]  Done  by  stealth ;  gotten  or  pro- 
duced firaudulently. 

Scaliger  hath  not  translated  the  first;  perhaps 
supposing  it  turnptitsoiut  ot  unworthy  so  great 
an  assertion.  Br^wm, 

The  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the 
sections  and  tines,  but  even  the  words  and  let- 
ters, of  the  Old  Tesument,  the  better  to  secure 
it  from  inrreptitittu  practices. 

CovartnmeHt  rftbi  Tpnitte, 
A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  the  many  iirr- 
rtfiitious  ones  have  rendered  necessary. 

Letter  U  PmBtitber  rfP9pe*t  Dtnteiad, 

Surrepti'tiously.  adv.  [from  surrep-^ 
tit'touiA  By  stealth ;  fraudulently. 

Thou  hast  eot  it  more  surreptitUwly  than  he 
did,  and  with  less  effect. 

Govtrnmettt  •fthe  Tmwue, 
To  Su'rrogate.  n),  a.  [jurrog^,  Latin.] 

To  pat  in  the  place  of  another. 
Su'RROGATE.  n.  J,  [surrogattu^  Lat]    A 
deputjr ;  a  delegate ;  the  deputy  of  an 
ecclesiastical  judge. 
SuaROGA^TioN.  Jf. /.  Isurrogathy  Lat.] 
The  act  of  putting  in  another's  place. 
To  Sur.rou'nd.  v.fl.  Isurronderffr.']  To 
environ ;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose  on 
all  sides. 

Yelling  monster^  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton* 

Cloud  and  ever-duriiw  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  oC  Milton. 

Bad  angels  seen 
On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
*Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  smrromuBug  fires. 

MUton. 
As  the  bodies  that  ivrrveW  at  dhrenely  affect 
eur  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receirvthe  im- 
pressions. LoeJke, 
Surso'lid.  ft.  /.  [In  algebra.!  The  fourth 
multiplication  or  power  of  any  number 
whatever  taken  as  the  root.     Trtvoux. 
SuRsp'LiD  Problem,  tuii  [In  mathema- 
tlcks.]  Thjyt:  vTfaich  cannot  be  resolved 
but  bpmrrves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a 
<iQiittk  section.                            Harrlt. 
SURTOlfT.  Jf .  i.  [Fr.]  A  large  coat  worn 
over  all  the  rest. 

The  surtomt  if  abroad  you  weir. 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the  ab; 


Would  vou  be  warmer,  if  at 

You  had  the  fabrick,  and  the  loom  f        Prior. 

Sir  Roger 'she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to 

hire  fellows  to  squirt  kennel-iWBter  upoo  him» 
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to  that  he  wu  forced  to  wear  a  Jtrlwl  of  eilcd 
doth,  by  which  means  be  came  home  pretty 
dean,  except  where  the  smrtoiawu  a  little  scanty. 

JlriunmL 

To  Surve'nb.  vrii.  ijurvemr^  Fr.]  To 
supervene ;  to  come  as  an  addition. 

Hippocrates  mentieoa  a  aiqypuratioo  that  tur^ 
nnues  lct)uur|tes,  which  commonly  termkiates  it 
a  coosnmptioa.  Hervey. 

To  SURVp'Y.  V.  a.  [surueoir^  old  Fr.] 
I.  To  overlook ;  to  have  under  the  view  j 
to  view  as  from  a  higher  place. 
Round  he  surwyt,  and  well  might  where  ht 
stood, 
80  high  above.    ^  MiUm. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblMce 
hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  |rayel  gdd } 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  snore. 

1.  To  oversee  at  one  in  authority. 

3.  To  view  as  examining. 

The  husbandman's  self  came  that  way, 
Of  custom  to  sumfty  hit  ground.  Sfeuttr. 

Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  surwyt 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  suy.  If  oiler. 

With  alicr'd  looks  ^ 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  me  rouad. 

Dry^ 

4.  To  measure  and  estimate  land  or  baild* 
ings. 

Surve'y.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  View  t  prospect.  , 

Her  stars  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides!  .      .     ^^' 

Undev  his  proud  survey  the  dty  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise. 

J)tukem. 

•  '  No  lonjger  letted  of  his  prey, 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  emrag'd  desire, 

Overlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  nirvty, 
And  nods  at  ev*ry  bouse  his  threatening  lire. 

Dryoeot 

%.  Superintendence. 
3.  Mensuration. 

Surve'y  OR.  n.  s.  [from  survey'"] 
X.  An  overseer;  one  placed  to  superintend 
others. 

Were 't  not  madness  then,       ,  «»  <  * 

To  make  thtf  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  f  Sbotsf. 

Bishop  Fox  was  not  only  a  grave  counseUor  rw 

war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  ^wrw. 

at  A  measurer  of  land. 

Should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  moddj 

guestion  surveyors^  juiow  our  own  csUtC, 
ow  able  such  a  work  to  undergo,  ^^ 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite.      J^f^ 
Decempeda  was  a  roeasurmg-rod  io»  ^^ 
the  dimensions  of  buildings;  from  hence  c^ 
dccempedacor,  for  a  surveyor^  used  ^S^j^, 

SuRVE'YORSHrp.  jf.  j.  [fpom  jttrvefor-} 

The  office  of  a  surveyor.  ,.  i?rl 

To  SuRvi'Ew.  V.  a.  IjurveotTf  old  *M 

To  overlook ;  to  have  in  view ;  to  sur' 

vcy.    Not  in  use. 
That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  wHi 

Like  highest  heaven  compassed  around, 
^     And  Bfted  high  above  this  earthly  «»«*»^ 

Which  it  wrwfwV,  as  hills  do  tower  g^j^ 

To  SURVI-VE.  V.  ft.  iittpervivo,  I^» 
jurvivre,  French.] 
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1.  To  live  ifter  the  death  of  another. 
I  ni  asure  her  of 
Her  irtdowboud,  be  it  that  the  survSvet  me, 
fai  tn  wy  bn^  and  leawt  whatioerer.   Sbak»p, 
Those  thit  turvivt,  let  Rome  reward  with 
lovt.  Shmksfturt* 

Which*  when  no  otaer  enemy  sur^huf 
Still  cotK^aen  all  the  cowiuerort.         Dtmbsm, 
u  To  lire  after  any  thin^. 

Mow  that  he  it  dead,  hit  mimortal  &me  xer* 
•ivtil^  and  flouridieth  in  the  moutht  of  all  peo- 
ple. Sptmttr* 

The  lore  of  honet  which  ther  had  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  iitrviw.  Drjd. 
The  rhapsodies,  called  the  characterittidu, 
would  never  have  survived  the  firtt  edition,  if 
they  had  not  discovered  so  strong  a  tincture  of 
nfide&ty.  ITm. 

3«  To  remain  alive. 

Mo  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  patriarch-wits  lervivV a  thousand  years; 
Now  length  of  fame,  our  second  life,  is  lost, 
And  hare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  c«n  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fath^'s  fiulinc  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be,  rtft. 
fe  SuRvi'vE.  V.  a.  To  outlive. 
SuRvi^vBR.  If.  J.  [from  survive^    One 
who  outlives  another. 

Your  Either  lost  a  fiithcr, 
That  ftther,  his ;  and  the  tmrvivr  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shahfeare, 

Although  some  died,  the  father  beholding  so 
vnaoy  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must 
fdll  be  very  great.  Brrwu* 

I  did  discern 
From  his  turvtvors^  1  could  nothing  learn. 

Denbaust 

mit  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  tin*,  bte 

king.  Sttfj/i, 

SuRvi'vERSHiP.ff.  i.  [from  juruiver.] 
The  state  of  outliving  another. 

Such  offices  oranted  in  reversion  were  vend, 
iroless  where  the  grant  hu  been  by  survtver* 
ship,  Ayliffe. 

Icsceftibi'lity.  jf.  J.  [from  suseepti- 
hie."]  Quality  of  admitting;  tendency  to 
admit. 

The  suseiptihiiiiy  of  those  influences,  and  the 
•IfiKts  thereof,  is  the  general  providential  law 
whMTcby  other  physical  beings  are  governed. 

HaU, 

8USCETTIBLE.    iuij.    [suscepiibUf    Ft. 

Prior  has  accented  this  improperly  on 

the  first  syllable.]  Capable  of  admitting^ 

disposed  to  admit. 

He  moulded  him  phtonically  to  his  own  idea, 
delighting  first  in  the  dioice  of  the  materiris, 
hecauee  he  found  htm  susceptib/s  of  good  form. 

In  their  tender  years  they  are  more  susesptibU 

«f  virtuous  imoressions  than  afterwards,  when 

Wicked  by  vuijpv  inclinations.        VEsiraugt, 

Children's  mmds  are^narrow,  and  usually  suf 

a^tibU  but  of  one  thought  at  once.  Xoskt* 

Blow  with  empty  words  the  susctpiibio  flame. 

Prior. 
^usc CAPTION,  n.  s.  litucepiusf  Lat.]  Act 
of  taking. 

A  canon,  promoted  to  holy  orders  before  he  b 

of  a  bwful  age  for  the  suse^tiom  of  orders,  shall 

have  a  voice  in  the  chapter.  Aylijfe. 

Susce'ptive-  a4i,  [ixom  susceptus^  LsX, 

This  word  is  more  aualogicaJ,  though 


sus 

less  used,  than  sujceptiUt,']  Capable  to 
admit. 

Since  our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errours  o« 
all  sides,  it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us 
how  Um  other  persons  may  become  the  causei  cf 
ftlse  judgments.  Wutis^ 

8usci>i£NCY.  n.  i.  [from  jtudpi^Mt^i 
Reoeption;  admission. 

SUSCl'PIENT.  n.s.  isusciplens^  Latin.] 
One  who  takes ;  one  that  admits  or  re- 
ceives. 

Tq  SU'SCITATE.  v.  n.  [suscitfr^  Fr. 
jusdtot  Lat.]  To  rouse ;  to  excite. 

It  concurreth  but  imto'  predisposed  effiscts,  and 
only  suscitutes  those  forms  whose  determinations 
are  seminal,  and  proceed  from  the  idea  of  them- 
selves. *  Brovssu 

SusciT  a'tion.  Jf.  J.  Isuscitatwfif  Fr.  from 
juscitate^  The  act  of  rousing  or  ex- 
citing. ' 

ToSusPE^CT.  i;.  a.  [smplciof  juspectwn^ 
Latin.] 

z.  To  imagine  with  a  degree  of  fear  and 
jealousy  what  is  not  known. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  susped  much,  more 
than  to  know  little ;  and  therefore  men  should 
remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more. 


Let  us  not  thea  sispett  onr  happy  state. 
As  not  secure.  Mittosu 

From  her  hand  I  coidd  susped  no  ill*  Miltm* 
%.  To  imagine  guilty  without  proof. 

Though  many  poets  may  suspect  ihttaad<n% 
for  the  partialhy  of  parenu  to  their  youngest 
children,  I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  sa- 
tisfied with  mv  own  conceptions.  Drydtm* 

Some  woula  persuade  us  that  body  ana  ex- 
tension are  the  same  thing,  whidi  changes  tho 
signification  of  words;  which  I  would  not  suspeei 
them  of,  they  having  so  severely  condemnea  th« 
philosophy  of  others.  ZmIc 

3.  To  hold  uncertain  ;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  at- 
tested, that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  susjbeti 
the  truth.  Ad^sem^ 

To  SuspE'CT.  V.  If.  To  imagine  guilt. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  let  me  be  vour  jest* 
Shakspearu 

Svsvu'CT.  part.  adj.  [suspect,  Fr.]  Doubts 
ful. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  re- 
lations are  not  like  to  render  yovi  reports  su* 
spett  or  partial.  GlanviUe. 

SusPE'CT. ».  /.  [from  the  yerb.]  Suspi- 
cion ;  imagination  without  proof.  Ob- 
solete. 

No  fancy  mine,  no  other  wrong  suspect. 
Make  me,  O  virtuous  shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 

Sidmey. 
The  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  a  head. 

Sbakspemwo. 
My  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas !  are  plac*d  too  late. 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you 
did  feast.  Sbaisptare. 

There  be  so  many  falsie  prints  of  praise,  that  a 
man  may  justly  hold  it  a  suspect,  Bueom, 

Nothing  more  jealous  tban  a  favourite  to- 
wards the  waining-time  and  suspect  of  satiety. 

H^OttOM* 

They  might  hold  sure  intelligence 
Among  themselves,  without  suspect  t'  efiend. 

DassieL 
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If  the  lung  ends  the  diflferencet,  and  takes 

away  the  suspect^  the  c>tse  will  be  no  worse  than 

when  two  duellists  enter  the  field>         Suekiing, 

To  Suspl'xd.  1/.  fl.  \jiuspendrei  Fr-  j«/- 

petidof  Lfitin.] 
X.  To  bangi  to  make  to  hang  by  any 
thing. 

As  *t^vixt  two  equal  armies  fate 
I  Suspends  uncertain  victory ; 
Our  souls,  which,  to  advance  our  state. 
Were  gene  out,  hung  *twixt  her  and  me.  T^emne. 

It  is  reported  by  Ruftinus,  that  in  the  temple 

of  Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  sui^'endedhy 

loadstonet;  which  stones  removed,  the  chariot 

fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Brcw/t, 

t«  To  make  to  deptfnd  upon. 

God  harh  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that 
without  obedience  and  holiness  of  life  no  man 
ihall  ever  see  the  Lord.  TilloisM. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  make  to  8top  for  a 
time. 

The  harmony 
Smsf-endtd  hcU,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  throngiiig  audience.  Milton, 

The  gunid  nor  Hghts  nor  flies;  their  fate  so 
near. 
At  once  si. spends  their  courage  and  their  ferr. 

Denbam, 
The  British  dame,  fam'd  for  resistless  grace, 
Contends  not  now  but  for  the  second  place ; 
Our  love  sutp  ndedy  we  neglect  the  fair, 
For  whom  wc  buin'd,  to  gaze  adoring  here. 

Granville, 

4.  To  dHay  ;  to  hipder  from  proceeding. 

SuspirJ  your  indignation  against  my  brother, 
till  you  Can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  hi  >  intent.  Shakspeare. 

His  Answer  did  the  nymph  attend  ; 
Her  looks,  her  sighs,  her  gestures,  all  did  pray 
him; 
But  Godfrey  wisely  did  hi» grant  suspmd. 
He 'doubts  the  worst,  and  that  a  wlkile  did  stmy 
him.  Fairfax, 

To  themselves  I  left  them ; 
For  I  suspend  their  doom.  Milt»n, 

The  reasons  for  suspending  the  play  were  ill 
founded.  Dryden, 

This  is  the  Linge  on  which  turns  tlie  hbcrty 
of  intellectual  hcings,  in  their  sttady  prwccution 
of  true  f(  lictty,  iiviX  they  can  susf^ehd  this  prose- 
cution in  partiaibr  cases,  till  they  hive  looked 
before  them.  LoJie, 

5.  To  keep  undetermined. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  de- 
termined lor  or  axamst  tJ'.e  thin^  proi  osed,  till 
he  has  txamintd  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature 
to  make  him  happy  or  no.  Locke, 

6.  To  debar  for  a  ti  ne  from  the  execution 
of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the 
txercise  of  their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their 
livelihood,  fur  ceremonies  which  are  on  all  hands 
acknowlcd^^ed  indifferent.  Sanderson, 

The  bish^op  of  London  was  summoned  for  not 
tuspending  Dr.  Sharp.  Stvift, 

Suspe'nse.  i». /.  Ifujpenjf  Fr.  iuspemtUf 

Latin.] 
I.  Uncertai'ity ;  delay  of  certainty  or  de- 
termination ;  indctermination. 

Till  this  be  done,  their  good  aFeaion  towards 
the  safety  of  the  church  is  acceptable ;  but  the 
way  they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by  must 
-reft  in  suspense.  Hooker, 

Such  true  joy's /»//<««# 
What  dream  can  I  pretent  to  recompense  ? 

iVmlUr. 
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Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  rpmaiaM, 
Would  no  man's  late  pronounce ;  at  last  coo* 

strain'd 
By  Ithacus,  be  solemnly  desi^'d 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.  Denim. 

%•  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 

In  propositions,  where  though  the  prools  in 
view  af  e  o<  most  moment, yet  there  are  suffident 
•pounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  fallacy,  or  proo6 
as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary 
side,  there  suspense  or  dissent  are  often  volun- 
tary. L«cie, 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  purswt 
of  real  bliss,  the  same  necesaty  establishes  iw- 
pense,  deliberation  and  scrutiny,  whether  its 
sati&l'action  mislead:*  from  our  true  happiness. 

Lodf. 
3.  {Stop  in  the  nudst  of  two  opposites. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  firom  pain. 

Suspe'nse.  fli(/.  [jw^iwj,  Latin-J 

I,  Held  from  proceeding. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  tho'  steep,  suspense  in  hear^ 
Held  by  thy  voice.  MUtm, 

2^  Held  in  tioubt ;  held  in  expectation. 
The  self-same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  esta- 
blished in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  ss 
being  to  stand  in  force  till  God  should  give  the 
opportunity  of  some  general  conference  whtt 
might  be  best  for  every  of  them  afterwards  to 
do ;  had  both  prevented  all  occasion  of  just  dis- 
like wliich  otners  might  take,  and  reserved  i 
greater  liberty  unto  the  authors  themselves,  cf 
entering  unto  further  consulution  afterwards. 

Booien 
This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  beki 
His  looks  suspense  J  awaiting  who  appear 'd 
To  second  or  oppose.  jlfifti* 

Sf  spe'nsion.  «.  .f.  [suspension^  Fr.  from 
suspend,^ 

I.  Act  of  making  to  hang.on  any  thing. 

a.  Act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing* 

3.  Act  of  delaying. 

Had  we  had  time  to  pray. 
With  thousand  vows  and  tears  we  should  hare 

sought 
That  sad 'decree's  suspension  to  have  wToudit. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  thf 
judgment. 

In  nis  Indian  relation*,  wherein  are  contained 
incredible  accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  wiih 
s..s^ension:  these  are  they  which  weakened  his 
authorities  with  former  ages,  for  he  is  seldom 
mentioned  without  derogatory  parentheses. 

Brote*' 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  duc- 
tal ion,  may  be  called  suspension;  and  that  whici 
in  the  fantastick  will  la  obstinacy,  is  constancy  i> 
the  intellectual  ^  Cffrt^ 

5.  Interruption  ;  temporary  cessation. 

Nor  was  any  thin^  done  for  the  better  adjust 
ing  things  in  the  tmie  of  that  susNnsim^  b«l 
every  thmg  left  in  the  tame  state  ofunconcer^ 
edness  as  before,  ClMtuM 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  an  office :  *h 
the  clerk  incurred  suspension. 

S  u  s  P  e'n  s  o  R  Y .  adj.  [ J  uspensoirti  Fr.  / w- 
pensusi  Lat.]  That  by  which  any  thing 
hangs. 

There  arc  several  parts  peculiar  to  brat«* 
which  are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  screnih  or 
suspensory  muscle  of  the  eye.  *7* 

SUSPI'CION.  «.  s.  Isuspiciont  Fr.  sus^ 
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Lat.l   f  he  act  of  suspecting  ;  imagina- 
tion of  something  iir  without  proof. 

This  susphhn  Miso  for  the  hoggish  shrewd- 
ies csf  her  brain,  and  Mopsa  for  a  very  unlikely 
envv,  stumbled  upon.  Sidney, 

^uspiehns  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bars 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilieht ;  they 
are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guardea, 
for  they  cloud  the  mind.  Bacon. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of 
eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lockM  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.  Sbaksp^ 

Though  wisdom  wake,  susficion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  do  ill  seems.  Milton, 

Swspi^^iot's.  adj.  [susficiojus^  Latin.] 
X.  Inclined  to  suspect;  mclined  to  imagine 
ill  without  proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will 
for  ever  be  juspieiouj,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  he  suspects.  South, 

*«.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our 
fates :  we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  and  slinking  through 
narrow  lanes.  Sw/jlt, 

^.  Liable  to  susf^cion ;  giving  reason  to 
imagine  ill.  ^ 

Thev,  because  the  light  of  his  candle  too 
tnuch  drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on 
so  colourable  matter,  and  exceeding  forward  to 
traduce  him  as  an  author  of  suspicious  innova- 
tions. Hooker, 

I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threat*ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 

Sbakspeare. 

Authors  are  suspicious^  nor  greedily  to  be 

.    swallowed,  who  pretend  to  deliver  antipathies, 

sympathies,  and  the  occult  abstrusities  ol  things. 

Brovjn, 

His  life 

Private,  unaaive,  calm,  comtemplative, 

Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milt»n, 

Many  mischievous  inseas  are  daily  at  work, 

to  make  people  of  merit  jw//Viow/  of  each  other. 

Pope, 
Suspi'ciousLY.  ad'v.  [from  suspicious,} 
1.  With  suspicion, 
a.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

His  guard,  entering  t^te  place,  found  Plancus 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  not  naked,  but 
standing  suspiciously  enough,  to  one  already 
Wspicious.  Sidney. 

Suspi'ciousN-ESS.;?.  J.  [from  suspieious.} 
Tendency  to  suspicion. 

To  make  my  estate  known  seemed  impossi- 
ble, by  reason  of  the  suspiciousness  of  Miso,  and 
™y  young  mistress.  Sidney, 

SuspiR ACTION,  n.  J.  [sujpiratiOf  from 
juspiroy  Lat.]  Sigh;  act  of  fetching  the 
breath  deep. 

Not  customaij  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  susptration  of  forc*d  breath. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Sbahpfare, 

In  deep  suspirationswe  lake  more  large gulphs 
of  air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love 
or  sorrow.  More, 

ToSuspi're.  v,  n,  [suspiroy  Latin.] 
*•  To  sigh  \  to  fetch  the  breath  deep. 
"}'  It  seems  in  Sbakspeare  to  mean  only,  to 
\   hegin  to  breathe  ;  perhaps  mistaken  for 
rtifirt, 
^^acc  ^  birth  of  Cain,  the  &st  male  chi(U| 


s  u  s  , 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire^ 
'i'tiere  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bonv 

Sbaispeartm 

To  SUSTAI'N.  V.  a,  [soujtenir,  French  $ 
jujti/teoy  Latin.] 

1.  To  bear ;  to  prop  ;  to  hold  up. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  ^i/j^«ij8  her  without  lassitude.  J^ore, 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man, 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain,  Dryi, 

2.  To  support  y  to  keep  from  sinklug  un- 
der evil, 

The  admirable  curiosity  and  singular  excel- 
lency of  this  design  will  sustain  the  patience,  and 
animate  the  industry,  of  hioj  who  shaU  under- 
take it.  Bidder, 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  an- 
other life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evib  in  thia 
world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  die  most  miserable. 

TiUatsot^ 

3.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep. 

What  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain 
Himself  and  army  ?  I^tUm, 

But  it  on  her,  not  she  on  ft,  depends; 
.  For  she  the  body  doth  sustain  and  cherish. 

X^avies, 
My  labour  will  sustain  me.  Milton, 

4.  To  help ;  to  relieve  ;  to  assist* 

They  charged,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displea- 
sure, neither  to  tntreatfor  him,or  any  way  sus* 
tain  him.  Sbakspeart^ 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death,  asserting  publick  right. 

Drydem, 

5.  To  bear;  to  endure. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern'd  f«rsake  the  sweett  of  life? 

Dr%dem 

Shall  Tumus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain. 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain  ? 

Dryden, 

The  tnind  stands  collected  within  herself,  and 
sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  na- 
tural to  her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  founda- 
tions sapped.  ^  Addison, 

6.  To  bear  without  yielding. 

Sacharissa's  beauty  '5  wine. 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.  Waller, 

7.  To  suffer ;  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise. 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already.  Sbakspeare, 

^  Were  it  I  thought  death  menac'd  would  ensue 
This  ray  auempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee.   '      Miltom, 
StSTAi'NABLE.     adj.    Isoustenab/e,   Fr. 
from  sustain,']    That  may  be  sustained. 
SusTAi'NER.  n,  J.  [from  sustain,] 
1.  One  that  props ;  one  that  supports, 
a.  One  that  suffers;  a  sufferer. 

Thyself  hast  a /ir/#am^  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause.  CbapmMstm 

Su'sTENANCE.  n,  s,  Isoustenance,  Fr.] 
I.  Support;  maintenance. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  fit  sustenance  of  life, 
rather  than  he  would  spend  those  goods  for  whose  ' 
sake  only  he  seemed  to  joy  in  life.  Sidney, 

There  are  unto  one  end  sundry  means ;  as  for 
the  sustenance  of  our  bodies  m;my  kinds  of  food, 
many  soru  of  raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness. 

£[o»icr. 
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li  thwitht  honour  of  youfdMigliter  of  fWiter 
■tgOMnt  CO  her,  than  tomydaugbtcfher'fl,  whole 
tmttema»$€  it  wu  ?  AJdu9n, 

a.  NeccMarict  of  lif5e ;  Tictuali. 

The  experiment  cott  him  hit  life  for  want  of 
tustenamce,  VBttrmage* 

The  ancients  were  mvcnters  of  all  aru  necei- 
tary  to  life  and  itutemamet,  as  plowing  and  sow- 

fagf  rm^. 

Sustemta'tiok.  h,  J.  ismtentattoSf  Fr. 

from  sustenUi  Latin .  ] 
J.  Support ;  preservation  from  falling. 
These  streams,  once  raised  above  the  earth, 
have  their  ascent  and  nuUniatim  aloft  promoted 
by  the  air.  ^•y^** 

f.  Use  of  victuals. 

A  very  abstemious  animal,  by  reason  of  its 
Algidity  and  latiuncy  in  the  winter,  will  long 
subsist  without  a  vi&ible  stuUmiation,       Br»wtu 
J,  Maintenance;  support  of  life. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which 

S>  on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of 
e  and  tusteatatioa :  it  is  of  necesnty  that  once 
in  an  age  they  dixharge  •  portion  of  their  pco- 
pie  upon  other  nations.  Baem. 

Susubra'tion.  »./.  [from susurrOi Lat.] 

Whisper ;  soft  murmur. 
SuTS.  «.  /.  [for  /m^.]    Sort.    I  bdieve 
only  misprinted. 

Touching  matters  belwging  to  the  church  of 

Christ,  this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of 

.  one  tiO*.  Htokerm 

Si;'tler.  ji.  s.  [soetelerf  Dutch;  sud/ett 

German.]    A  man  that  sells  provisions 

and  liquor  in  a  camp. 

Ishall/itfilrrbe 
Unto  the  camp,  and  pro6ts  will  accrue.  SBaisf. 
Send  to  the  sta/cr^i;  there  you're  sur«  to 
find 
The  bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind. 

'  JOrydtn. 

Su'turb.  If./.  {juturOf  Latin.] 
X.  A  manner  of  sewing  or  stitching>  parti- 
cularly  of  stitchine  wounds. 

Wounds,  if  held  in  dose  contact  for  some  time, 
reunite  by  inosculation :  to  maintain  this  situa- 
tion, stvoral  soru  of  ««r«r/#  have  been  invent- 
ed: those  now  chiefly  described  are  the  inters 
nipted,  the  glovers,  tne  tjuilled,  the  twisted  and 
the  dry  svturei;  but  the  mterrupted  and  twisted 
are  almost  the  only  useful  ones.  Sharp, 

%.  A  particular  articulation  :  the  bones  of 
the  craniuifl  are  joined  one  to  another 
by  fou?r  sutures.  ^tiney. 

Many  of  our  vessels  degenerate  into  ligaments, 
end  the  /vfKr/i  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old 
gge.  Ariaihntt, 

SWAB.  If.  /.  [jwtfM,  Swedish.]    A  kind 

of  mop  to  clean  floors. 
Jo  Swab.  v.  «.  [rpebban,  Sax.]  To  clean 

with  a  mop.    It  is  now  used  chiefly  at 

sea* 
He  made  him  swai  the  deck.  Sbehnck, 

Swa'bbbr.  «.  i.  [sv/abbcr^  Dutch.]  A 
sweeper  of  the  deck. 

The  master,  the  /tc«^4rr,the  boatswain  and  I, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Manrian,  and  Margery. 

Shaitpeart* 

Was  any  tlung  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 

this  degenerate  age.  but  the  making  a  taipawlin 

and  a  »tvM€r  the  nero  of  a  tragedy  ?     Jjennu, 

ToSwA^DDLS.  v.a,  [rpeban,  Saxon.][^ 

!•  To  swathe;  to  bind  in  clolhesy  ffene-' 

rally  used  of  binding  ocw-bom  children* 
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Invested  by  a  vei&of  doods. 
And  i^imdfftdu  new^>b^  in  sable  shrouds; 
For  theses  receptacle  I desioi'd.  SaaJji* 

How  soon  doth  man  decay! 
When  cloths  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  fwecOy 
To  ivtaHU  infiutts,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  ^  way  s 
Those  cbutt  are  little  w&dmg  dieets. 
Which  do  coongn  and  aend  them  unto  dettt. 

They  swaiJUi  me  op  in  my  luriit-gown  with 

long  pieces  of  linen,  tiU  they  bad  wrapt  me  a 

about  a  hundred  yards  of  iv^che.  ^irfuw. 

4.  To  beat  i  to  cudgel.    A  low  ludicrous 

word. 

Great  on  the  bendi,  great  m  the  saddle,^  ^ 
That  could  u  well  bind  o'er  as  rtvaddU.  HaO* 
SwA^oDLE.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Clothes 
bound  round  thi  body. 

I  begged  them  to  uncase  me:  no,  no,«aytlley; 

and  upon  that  carried  met©  one  6f  their  houses, 

and  put  me  to  bed  in  all  my  s^vmddU*.    Jddiim, 

Swa'ddlingband.   1  If .  J.  ^from /wtf^ 

Swa'ddlingcloth.  >  J/p.jClothwrap- 

Swa'ddlingci,out. J  pcd     roand  a 

new-born  child. 

From  thence  a  friry  thee  «n*^««""ij^_. 

There  as  thou  slept*st  in  tnnder  *vadMi^nau, 

And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left! 

Such  men  do  changelinca  call,  ao  chanied  of 

friries  theft.  '^''• 

The  great  baby  yoo  se«  there  is  not  yet  out 

of  h'ls  rufoiJUmrcUuts.  SImhpmi. 

The  fwadJltmgkamds  were  purple,  ^"J^^ 

with  gold.  Diydra. 

To  SWAG.  V.  n.  Cnjan,  Saxon ;  w^^ 

Islandick.]  To  sink  down  by  its  weight  j 

to  hang  heavy. 

They  are  more  apjt,  m  swaggi^  aamrii  w 
jrierce  with  their  pomts,  than  m  the  wc«bI 
posture,  and  crevice  the  walL  ^tttm^ 

Being  a  taU  fish,  and  with  sides  »«*  ^ 
presse<C  he  hath  a  long  fi»  u^  his  ***»*5 
another  answering  to  it  upon  h»  beUy ;  by  wsicft 
he  is  the  better  kept  upright,  or  from  ivwn 
on  his  fides.  ^' 

7*0  Swage,  v.  a.  [from  asiwagc,}  lo 
ease;  to  soften ;  to  mitigate. 

Apt  words  have  pow'r  to  /wm 

The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind,  mM.ft^ 

And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds.       fg"** 

Nor  want'mg  pow'r  to  mitinte  and  'Y^'^ 

With  solemn  touches,  troubled  diooghts,  sai 

Anguish,  and  doubt,and  fear,from  ttoit*!^^ 

I  will  love  thee : 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forwce  ««• 
T  'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  ntaxt 
Should  t'wage^xst)£t  and  be  let  k)ose  to  thme. 

To  SWA'GGER.  v.  n.  is^waJderen,  Dut. 
to  make  a  noise ;  rpexan,  Saxon.l  ^J 
bluster ;  to  bully ;  to  be  turbulcnUy  aw 
tumultuously  proud  and  insolent 

Drunk?  squabWc?  rwrntrf  »<J,<*m«^ 
fustian  with  one's  own  shadow?  Ohthoo»n»»- 

cible  siarit  of  wine  I  ^iSSi 

T  is^e  gage  of  one  that  I  AouW  fi^t  vfjW. 

if  he  be  alive-,  a  rascal  that  rwagrcrtd^nnvn 

lastnight.  ^  SbBhpa^ 

The  lesaer  sise  of  mortrislort  ton^^gf^ 

oj^nions,  and  to  boaK  infrUibtlity  ^'"SL^itt, 

Many  tucK asses  in  the  world  hufT,  ^'^ 

,  stare, dress, cock, and vwmtr st the laj*"^ 

fate.  i:Ear«nr 
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Me  chuck'd, 
Anl  •etrcety  dtipi'd  to  mc  »  $6at  to  ground. 
But  tw^er'J  like  a  lord.  Drydem^ 

Confilcncc,  how  weakly  soercr  founded,  nath 
•QBie  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  who  think  there 
it  kmethiag  more  than  ordinary  in  a /tm^vmiiy 
man,  that  talki  of  nothing  but  demonstration. 

TUloism, 

To  be  great,  it  not  to  be  starched,  and  formal, 
Md  supercilious;  to  rtvaggir  at  our  footmen, 
•nd  browbeat  our  tnferiourt.  C«/^. 

What  a  pleature  is  it  to  be  ▼tctorioot  in  a 
caute !  to  #«Mmr  at  the  bar!  for  a  bwyer  I 
was  bom,  and  aliwyer  I  wUl  be.  ArktObnti. 
Swa'ccir£R.  m.s,  {from  stviucger.']  A 
blusterer;  i  buHy;  a  turbttknt  noisy , 
fellow. 

He 's  no  jwawrw,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater : 
TOO  may  stroke  Aim  as  gently  as  a  pofp?  grey* 
hoond.  Sbaisfgare. 

$wa'ggy.  a4j\[from  nvag.']  Dependent 
IrHts  weight. 

The  bearer  is  called  animal  i«entricosum,firom 
his  iwefft  and  prominent  belly*  JVretoM. 

SwAiK.  n.  J,  [f  pein,  Saxon  and  Runick.] 
X.  A  young  man 


warlike 

ft.  A  country  temnt  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. 

It  were  a  hsppr  Bfo 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  svoSm,    Shahp. 
|.  A  pastoral  youth. 

filsst  ntHomti  whose  nymphs  in  ev'ry  grace 

eicel; 

BUtt nymphs!  whose  tv/sim  those  graces  nng 

so  wdL  Ptfi. 

JLcare  the  meer  country  to  meer  country 


And  dwell  wheie  lifo  in  all  lifo's  f^ory  reins. 

SwA'iNMOTS.  n.  s.  [swainmatusf  law 
Latin.]  A  court  touching  matters  of 
the  fbretty  kept  by  the  charter  of  the 
forest  thrice  in  the  jrear.  Thl«  court  of 
swamm0U  is  as  incident  to  a  forest,  as 
the  coort  of  piepowder  is  to  a  fair. 
The  jwainmou  is  a  court  of  freeholdert 
whhin  the  forest.  Conoeil. 

To  SwALE.n  V.  ff.    [rpe^lan,  Saxon,  to 

7f  SwBAL./  khidle.]  To  waste  or 
blaze  «w»7  $  to  melt :  as,  the  candie 
swalet. 

SwA^LLXT.  «.  i.  Among  the  tia-miners, 
water  brea|dng  m  upon  the  miners  at 
their  work*  Bmlej. 

dwA'LLow.  n.  u  [rPalcpe,  Saxon ;  b%^ 
nmis.]  A  tmdl  bird  of  passage }  or, 
as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and 
sleeps  in  the  winter. 
The  tw4M§w  foOows  not  lamntr  more  will* 
iaghf  than  we  your  lordship.  Shakpttr** 

Daffodils, 

That  cone  before  tbb/tiw£^  dares.      Shah. 

The  i^Mffnof  make  use  of  celendine,  and  the 

Bnnet  of  cuphragia.  Mmre, 

Whenrvji^w/lleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air» 

He  tolAua  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear,  Oay. 

^•Swa'llow.  nf.  a.  [rfels*^  l>axon| 

iw«^«,  Datch.] 
I- To  take  down  tbe  throat 
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If  little  faults 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our 

eye, 
Whose  capital  crimes  chew*d,  /tM/<bwV,  and 

digested. 
Appear  before  ut?  Shmhpean* 

Men  are,  at  a  venture,  of  the  relieion  of  the 
country;  and  must  therefore  nvautw  down 
opinions,  u  silly  people  do  empiricks  pills,  and 
have  nothing  to  ilo  but  believe  that  they  will  do 
the  cure.  Lotit* 

ft.  To  receive  without  examination. 

Consider  and  judge  of  it  u  a  mauer  of  reason, 

and  not  malUvt  it  without  eiamination  as  a 

matter  of^th.  Locke* 

3*  To  engross;  to  appropriate :  often  with 

t^emphatical. 

Tar  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should  tv^aiUnt  ttf 

or  destroy.  2  Samm§L 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  io 

this,  that  he  has  rwallwund  up  the  honour  of  - 

those  who  succeeded  him.  p9fe. 

4.  To  absorb  ;  to  take  in ;  to  sink  in  anf 
abyss;  to  ingulph :  with  up. 

lliough  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fi^t 
Against  the  churches,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swalktw  navigation  up,    Sbahp. 

I  may  be  pluck*d  into  the  ituullowiui  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave.    ShuJkf, 

Death  is  stua/UweJup  in  victory.  Coriiithiau*. 

If  the  earth  open  her  mouth  and  nuaUnu 
them  up,  ye  shaU  understand  that  these  men 
have  provoked  the  l.ord.  Nuwtktrt. 

In  bo^  tvMdhw^i  up  and  lost.  MUtm^ 

He  hid  many  things  from  us,  not  that  they 
would  tvalivm  up  our  understanding,  but  divert 
our  attention  from  what  is  more  imporunt. 

Detuy  9f  Piety. 
Nature  would  abhof 
To  be  forced  bade  arain  upon  herself. 
And  like  a  whirlpool  ewaiUw  her  own  streams. 

DrydeM. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  $vfuUr»  up 
My  odier  cares,  and  dnnr  them  all  into  it  f 

Addiiem. 

5.  To  occupy. 

The  neoessanr  provision  for  lifo  nuaUrwe  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time.  Lotke. 

6*  To  seize  and  waste. 

Corruption  ewaiUv'd  ¥/htt  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scaner'd.  TUmmu 

7.  To  eniross ;  to  engage  completely. 
The  prvest  and  the  pxophet  are  etuaiUtued  uf 

of  wine.  Isuiab. 

8.  Swallow  implies,  in  all  its  figurative 
senses,  some  nauseous  or  contemptuout 
idea,  something  of  grossness  or  of  folly. 

Swa'llow.ii.  j.  [from  the  Terb.]  The 
throat:  Toracity. 

Had  this  man  ofmerit  and  nortificatkm  been 
called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  tnuallpvh  in 
gorging  down  the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and 
orphans,  he  would  have  told  them  that  it  was 
all  for  charitable  uses.  S§uii. 

S  w  a'i.  lowt  ail.  n.j^A  spedes  of  willow. 
The  shining  willow  they  call  svmUovftaHf  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  of  the  leat  Bsetm 

SwA^LLOWwoxT.  «.  /.  lojclepm.]  A 
plant. 

S>vAM.  The  preterit  of /wiiw. 

SWAMP,  n./.  IswammSf  Gothlck;  rpam» 
Saxon ;  lummmf  Isbndick  $  swamme^ 
Dut.  SfMmPt  Danish  ;  swamp^  Swedish. J 
A  marsh ;  a  bog ;  a  fen. 

SwA'MFY.  0dj.\ftQVCi  iwamf.l  Boggy; 
fennjr* 
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Srvampy  fens  bretthe  destructive  myriads. 

'  Thomson, 

SWAN.  17.  s,  [rpan,  Saxon  ;  juan^  Danish; 
j<waen,  Dutch  ;  cjcniUy  Latin] 

The  snoan  is  a  large  \vater«fowl,  that  hu  t 
long  neck,  and  is  rery  white,  excepting  when  It 
t  is  Youn^.  Its  legs  and  feet  are  black,  as  is  iu 
bill,  which  is  like  that  of  a  goose,  butsomethins 
founder,  and  a  little  hooked  at  the  lower  end 
'  of  it :  the  two  sides  below  its  eyes  are  black  and 
shining  hke  ebony.  Sroant  use  wings  like  sails, 
"which  catch  the  wind,  so  that  tkey  are  driven 
along  in  the  water.  They  feed  upon  herbs  and 
•ome  sort  of  grain  like  a  goose,  and  some  are 
taid  to  have  Jived  three  hundred  years.  There 
is  a  species  of  s^uatu  with  the  feathers  of  their 
heads,  towards  the  breast,  marked  at  the  ends 
with  a  gold  colour  inclining  to  red.  The  swan 
is  reckoned  by  Moses  among  the  unclean  crea- 
tures ;  but  it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  cod 
of  musick,  because  it  was  said  to  sing  melo- 
diously when  it  was  near  expiring;  a  tradition 
generally  received,  but  fabulous.  Calmrt. 

With  untainted  eye 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  1  will  make  thee  think  thy  s^an  a  crow. 
•  Shahstcare, 

Let  musick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his 
choice ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  stvanA'Vt  end. 

Sbakspeare. 
The  iearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  crj*, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  larring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 
Like  that  oit^vans  remurm*ring  to  the  Boods. 

DryJeis, 
The  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by 
the. name  /it;a«,  is  a  white  colour,  long  neck, 
black  beak,  blitk  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all 
these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming' 
in  the  water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise. 

Lech. 
Swa'nskin.  17.  i,  [s*wan  and  skinJ]    A 
kind  of  «oft  flannel}  imitating  for  warmth 
,    the  down  of  a  swan. 
Sw.\p.  adv.  \adiutffay  to  do  at  a  snatch, 
Islandick.]     Hastily ;    with  hasty  vio- 
lence: as;  he  did  it  stvoa}.    It  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  original  with  5<weep^    A 
low  word. 
To  Swap,  v- a.   To  exchange.    See  To 

Swop. 
IgWAHD.  ;r.  J.  [stumrJf  Swedish.] 
I.  The  skin  of  bacon. 
a.  The  surface  of  the  ground:  whence 
grren  s<ujardf  or  green  itiuerd. 

Water  kept  too  long  loosens  and  softens  the 
twardf  makes  it  subject  to  rushes  and  coarse 
grass.  Note  on  tuufr. 

The  noon  of  night  was  past,  and  then  the  foe 
Came  dreadless  o  er  the  level  s'wart^  that  lies 
Setween  the  wood  and  the  swift  streamingOuse. 
•  A,  Fillips, 
To  plant  a  vineyard  in  July,  when  the  earth 
k  very  dr^  and  combustible, plow  up  the  snuarih^ 
'  and  burn  it.  JMortimtr* 

gw  A  R  E .  The  preterit  of  s<wear* 
Swarm,  n,  s,  [rye^afim,  Saxon;  jwerm, 

Dutch.]  ^ 

I.  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees,  or 
other  small  animals,  particularly  those 
bees  that  miprate  from  the  hive. 

A  sxoarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liqnid  sky, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight. 

DrydmtM 

a*  A  multitude  j  a  crowd* 
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trom  this  swarm  oth\r  advantaget,  . 

Yoii  gripM  the  general  sway  into  your  hani 

If  we  could  number  up  thoee  prodigious 
ttvarwu  that  had  settled  themselves  in  everf 
part  of  it,  they  would  amooot  to  more  thai  an 
be  found.  Adiison. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  tetdes  on  my  pen, 
Which  I,  like  tummer-fli^  shake  off  again, 
Xet  others  sing.  T^*^* 

To  Swarm,  •v.  ».   [)*peannian,  Saxon; 

s<wermeny  Dutch.] 
I.  To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive. 

All  hands  employ  *d. 
Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  svform, 

Drydau 
Swarm'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  1  spied. 

'^\^1en  bees  hang  in  swarmfng  time,  they  wtU 
presently  rise,  if  the  weather  hold.     Mortimer, 
t.  To  appear  in  multitudes;  to  crowd; 
to  throng. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  s-ztrarm  upon.  Shahfiaru 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  rwarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Shahpian, 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken*d  in  me  swarmy  while  I  connder 
What  from  within  1  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ean! 

Milm, 
TTien  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before 
the  shrine ; 
In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 

Drydm* 

3.  To  be  crowded;  to  be  overrun;  to' be 
thronged. 

These  garrisons  you  have  now  planted  throu^ 
out  all  Ireland,  and  every  place  sxcarms  vidi 
•oUiers.  Sptostr. 

Her  lower  region  s^varms  with  all  sort  of  fowl, 
her  rivers  with  fish,  and  her  seas  witii  whole 
shoals.  Howi 

Those  davi  swatmcd  with  fibles,  and  from 
such  grounds  took  hinU  for  fictions,  poisoniac 
the  world  ever  after.  Brovm* 

Life  swarms  with  ills,  the  boldest  arc  afraid, 
Where  th^  is  safety  for  a  under  maid?  Mwuf. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  %o  thick  sivarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bcdropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  MHim, 

5.  It  is  used  in  conversation  forclimbhii 
a  tree,  by  emlu-acing  it  wkh  the  anni 
and  legs. 

SWART.     >    adj.     [smiarts^  Gothick; 
SWARTH.  i       rpeajir,  Saxon ;  i«w/f> 

^Dutch.] 
I.  Black ;  darkly  brown  ;  tawny. 
A  nation  strange,  with  visage  sxpart. 
And  courage  fierce,  that  all  men  did  aflhy. 
Through  the  world  then  swarmM  in  every  pirt. 

Spwir* 
A  man 
Ofswarti  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew.  Sinter, 

Whereas  I  was  black  and  rtvart  before; 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infbs'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  1  blest  with,  whidi  you  see. 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  nurtfui  power  o'er  true  virginity.  MMt^ 
a.  In  Milton  it  scciDS  to  signify  ghK>»oj » 
maligDaot* 
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Ye  valleys  Ipw, 
Oki  whose  fresh  lap  the  jwart  star  sparely  lockt. 

MiltOH, 

?o  Swart,  a;.  <i.  [fiom  the  noun.]  To 
blacken ;  to  dusk. 

The  beat  of  the  sun  may  swart  a  living  part, 
or  even  bbck  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh.  Bnrwn. 

Swa'rthilv.  adv.  ffrom  s^warthj.'] 
Blackly;  duskily;  tawnily. 

Swa'u THIN  ESS.  n,  J.  [from  iivartby,} 
I>arkness  of  complexion  ;  ta\^niness« 

Swa'rthy.  adj,  [See  Svvart.]  Dark  of 
complexion;  Wuck;  dusky;  tawny. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain. 
The  f «cc  r iby  Africans  coinpla in.  Rottvnmon. 
Though  in  the  torrid  climates  the  common 
colour  IS  bbck  or  tioarthy,  yet  the  natural 
colour  of  the  temperate  climates  is  more  trans- 
parent and  beautituL  ffm/*. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air.  A»dison, 

Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  iiim ; 
7heir/wtfrMy  hosts  would  darken  all  ourplalns* 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim.  Addis w* 

Swash.  «.  j.  [.A  cant  word.]  A  figure, 
whose  circumference  is  not  round,  h\  t 
oval ;  and  whose  raoldiogs  lie  not  at  right 
angles,  but  oblique  to  the  axis  of  tl  e 
work.  Moxon. 

Cw  ASH. «.  J.  [ft-om  the  verb.]  Impulse  of 
water  flowing  with  violence.  D/Vf. 

To  SWASH.  V.  n.  To  make  a  great  clat- 
ter or  noise :  whence  suvashbuckUr.  Not 
in  use. 

Well  have  a  stoashhf  and  a  martial  outside. 

As  many  other  mannish  cqwards  have, 

Tlsat  do  outface  it  with  their  sembbnces.  Shah. 

Draw,  if  you  be  men:  Gregory,  remember 

thy  s%o<ubing  blow.  Shakspcart, 

Sw  a'sher.  n.  s.  [from  jwash."]  One  who 
makes  a  show  of  valour  or  force  of  arms. 
Obsolete. 

1  have  observed  these  three  stitasbers  ;  three 
foch  andcks  do  not  amount  to  a  man.      Shahp, 
Swatch,  n.  j.  A  swath.    Not  in  use. 
One  spreadeth  those  bands  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barlie  in  stumtcbes  may  fill  it  thereby.  Tusser^ 
Swath,  n.  x.  [stwade^  Dutch.] 
I,  A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower. 
-    With  tossing  and  raking,  and  setting  on  cox, 
Grasse,  btely  in  sxuathtt,  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

7Msser, 
.  The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  rwatb* 

Sbakspeart, 

As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick 

in  the  svtatbi  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely 

through  it.  Mortimer, 

*.  A  cootinuetl  quantity. 

An  aflfection*d  ass,  that  cons  state  without 
book,  and  utters  it  by  great  sxuaths,  SfMsksptars, 
|.  [rpeban,  to  bind,  Saxon.]  A  band;  a 
fillet. 

An  Indian  comb,  a  stick  whereof  is  cut  into 
three  sharp  and  round  teeth  four  inches  long  : 
the  other  part  is  left  ioi  the  handle,  adorued 
with  fine  straws  laid  alon^  the  sides,  and  lapped 
round  about  it  in  several  Ui&ciiict  sxt/albs,  Gmv. 

Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  me,  till 
they  had  wrapped  me  in  al>ove.an  hunlrcd  yards 
dt  tiuaibs.  Guardian* 

fo  Swathe.  T.tf.  [fp^ban,  Saxon.]   To 
*  blnd|  MM  a  child  with  bands  aul  lollcis. 
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He  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest  of  them  At  three 
years  old, 
r  th*  stvatbing   doaths  the  other,  from  tJieir 

nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Sbaisfeare. 

Their  children  are  never  stvatbed,  or  bound 
about  with  any  thing,  when  they  are  liist  born ; 
but  are  put  naked  into  the  bed  with  the.r  pnrenu 
to  lie.'  •  Abbot, 

Sxvath*d  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  him 
out. 
With  obve  branches  covered  round  about. 

Drydat* 
Master's  feet  are  tv;ath*d  no  longer. 
If  in  the  ni^ht  too  oft  he  kicks. 
Or  shews  his  loco*motivc  tricks.  PrUt. 

To  Sway.   v.  a.   [jch<ivfben,  German,  to 

move.] 
I.  To  w.ive  in  the  hand ;    to  move  or 
wield  any  thing  massy:  as,  to  j<iu£ij  tht 
sceptre. 

Glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play*d, 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sttfoy*/! 

Spenstr, 
a.  To  bias;  to  direct  to  either  side. 

Heav'ii  fjrgive    them,  thit  so  much  hav« 
svayd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  av/ay  from  me.     , 

Hhakspsaru 
I  tf^ok  your  hands;  but  was,  indeed, 
Swayd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  o% 
Cxsar.  Sbakspiort, 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own, 
By  dealing  faitnfuUy  with  none; 
As  bowis  run  true  by  bcuig  made 
On  purpose  ^Ise,  and  to  be  s-wayd,    Hudibras* 
W  hen  examinmg  these  matters,  fet  not  tem- 
poral and  little  advantages  s^vay  you  against  a 
more  durable  interest.  Titiotsen, 

3.  To  govern ;  to  rule  ;  to  overpower;  to 
influence. 

The  lady  *%  mad :  yet  if  *t  were  so. 
She  could  not  stoay  her  house,  co<pmand  her 

followers. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bear- 
ing.  .  **  Sbahpciiru 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway*d; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 

Sbaksptare, 
On  Jiurope  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  te 
svfay 
The  world.  Mill$«,, 

A  genUe  nymph,  not  far  fr<Mn  hence. 
That  with  moist  curb  siuays  the  smooth  Severn 

stream ; 
Sabrina  is  her  name.  .  MUtw* 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Miltii. 

Tht  judgment  is  sivayedhy  passion,  and  stored 
with  lubricous  opinions,  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived truths.  GlanwiU, 

Thb  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

JJrydctu 
With  these  I  went. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hinds. 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  in^re  savage 

bands, 
Their  virtuous  tv/il  subdu'd  ;  yet  tliose  I  s'wayd 
With  pow'xful  &|>oocii:  Upuli.e,and  ihey  obev*d. 

DrydefU 

They  vnW  do  their  best  to  pcrsuaJcthe  world 

that  no  man   acts   upjn  prmoiplc,  that  all  is 

sw^iycd  by  particular  malice.  Davenant^ 

To  SWAV.   'V.  «.  ^ 

I.  To  liaDg  h^avy  5  to  be  drawn  by  weight. 
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tn  these  personal  respect^  the  balance  sways 
on  our  part.  Bac9n» 

%.  Tn  have  weight ;  to  have  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches,  for  appro- 

^tion  of  one  thing,  doth  t-way  much;  but  yet 

$tUl  as  having  the  f6rce  of  an  example  on^,  and 

not  ai  a  Jaw.  . .  HoUer, 

3.  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern. 

The  mind  I  iway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Sbaksftmrt^ 
Hadst  thou  ttm*d  as  kings  should  do. 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  sununer  flies. 

Sbdhptan* 

Aged  tyranny  sv/my  not  as  it  hath  i>ower,  but 

as  it  is  suffered.  ^  Sbaktp§are. 

Here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign ; 

'     There  didst  not :  there  let  him  ctill  victor  sway. 

MUion. 
SwA V.  j».  /•  [from  the  verb.] 
s.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  soike  with  huge  two-handed  tway.  Milt» 
%.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 
Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  fwmp  of  earth  ^ 
Shakes  Uke  a  thing  unfirm  i  SBaJisptare. 

3.  Weight ;  prepopderation ;  cast  of  the 
balance. 

Expert 
-   When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  swa^ 
Of  battle.  MUimi. 

4.  Fower;  rale;  dominion. 

.  This  sort  had  some  fear  that  the  flllihg  up  the 
feats  in  the  connstorv  with  so  g^eat  number  of 
laymen,  was  but  to  please  the  mmds  of  the  peo* 
(He,  to  the  end  they  might  think  their  own /Tvoy 
•omewhau  Hooker, 

Onlv  retain 
The  name  and  all  m'  addition  to  a  king; 
The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  th'  best. 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Sbmhpearu 

Her  father  counu  it  dangerous 
That  iftie  should  g^ve  her  sorrow  so  much  iw^^ 
And  in  hie  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.  Sbahpnire. 

Too  truly  Tamerlane's  successors  they; 
Each  thinks  a  work!  too  little  for  his  sway. 

Drydem. 

When  vke  prevul^  and  impiovs  men  bear 


The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.    AM*. 
5.  Influence;  direction ;  weight  on  one 
side. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  sub- 
ject to  the  «tM3F  of  dme :  other  odds  there  was 
none,  saving  tMt  some  fA\  sooner,  and  some 
l^er,  from  tne  soundness  of  belief         Hooker. 

An  evil  mind  in  aathority  doth  not  only  follow 
'file  sway  of  the  denres  already  i^nthin  it,  but 
Cdmea  to  itself  new  desires,  not  before  thought 
«£  Skkey. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  /tvojr. 

Drjiem. 

To  SWEAR.  «y.  ».  prct.  severe  or  svMre; 
part.  pass,  sivom.  {^swarafif  Gothick| 
rpejilany  Saxon;  snyeeretif  Dutch.] 

X.  To  obtest  some  superiour  power ;  to 
utter  an  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  sxvear 
an  oath  to  bind  hb  loul  witha  bond,he  shall  not 
^eak  his  word.  Namhers, 

Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  ^lall  claim, 
And.  savage  Indians  sxpear  by  Anna's  name. 

TiM. 

%. .  To  declare  or  promitc  upon  oath. 
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We  diall  have  old  swearia^ 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  mca;- 
fiut  we  *u  outface  them,  and  outswear  thcmtoM 

Sbahfmre, 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  bim  nMsr 
Never  to  part  with  it;  and  here  he  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  wouU  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger.      .       Shahftmtt 

I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
Bat,  when  I  twtar^  it  u  irrevocable.  SBahpeasL 

Jacob  said,  swear  to  me ;  and  he  swart  ntts 
him.  Gautkk 

Bacchus  taken  at  Rhodes  br  Dcmetnos  Poii- 
orcetes,  which  he  so  esteemed,  thit,  as  FbtsKk 
reports,  he  sxtrare  he  bad  rather  lose  all  his 
fith'ir's  images  than  that  table.  PtoAttk. 

3.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath. 

At  what  east 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  u  connpt 
To  swear  against  you  I  Shak^t, 

4.  To  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

Because  ciswearimg  th*  land  mournefSu  Jer* 

Obey  thy  parents  -,\eep  thy  word  jusdv; 
Swear  not.  ShaMtoru 

None  so  neoly  disposed  to  scoffii^  at  i^S*» 
as  those  who  have  accustomed  themsdves  ts 
swear  on  trifling  occaskms.  T$Bdm, 

Hark!  the  shrill  notes  tran^ierce  die yidii- 
ingair, 
And  teach  the  neigbb'ring  echoes  how  to /WMT. 

To  Swear.  V.  a. 

I.  To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  biodby  ao  oatk 
admmistcrcd. 

Moses  took  the  bones  <£  Joseph;  for  helnd 

straidy /tMTff  thechiyrenof  IsneL     Mtadet, 

Sworn  ashore,  man,  fike  a  duck;  I  can  ivia 

Ukeadud^I'Ube/tMm.  Skak^tm. 

Let  me  swoar  you  all  to  seartcy ; 
And*  to  conceal  my  shaoMyCOOceal  my  fife. 

2>ryin» 

%.  To  declare  upon  oath :  %%%  hi  ivnn 

treason  against  ifis/rimd* 
3.  To  obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apouo,  king,  thou  sweeyelupfvn 
in  vain. 
^^—OvasaiA!  miscreant  1  ^'^^ 

Swb'arbr.  ».  /.  [frtim  swear.}  A  wittdi 
who  obtests  the  great  name  wantonly 
and  profanely.  . 

And  must  Uiey  all  bt  hai«*d  disttwtirw 
lie? 
•*— Every  ooe. 
—•Who  must  hang  them  f 
I     Why»  the  honest  mca* 
——Then  the  liars  and  swoarert  tax  Mt,  ^ 
there  are  liars  and  svfoartrs  mum  tobctf  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  them  1^       Skakfmt. 
Take  not  his  name,  who  ntdc  thy  aioiicb,ii 
vain: 
It  tets  thee  nothinc,  and  hath  no  tmse: 

Lust  and  wine  pletd  afilea(are,a«Btices  |aB} 

But  the  cheap  swearer  ttroogh  ui  V^^Sj 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  nooght.  Berwi 

Of  all  menaphiloaopher  should  be  aoitwy/ 

for  an  oath,  wtakh  is  the  end  ofiumiwcw«« 

law,  cannot  detemunt  any  herei  ^'^^^^^rHH 

only  must  induce.  ^"^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  wiMdnw^Jj 

that  the  same  oath  or  cune  cannot,  coow^ 

with  true  poKteness,  be  repeated  sbow» 

times  in  the  same  conipeny  Ify  the  suae  ^^ 


SWEAT.  If.  /.  [rpeat,  Saxoo}  svfitt$ 
Dutch.]  ^ 

I.' The  matter  evacuated  at  Hie  poie*V 
heat  or  labour. 
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ltoM#  is  nit  in  tafte ;  ^that  pirt  of  the  iioa« 
ttriunciit  which  if  fresh  aii4  fwett  turncth  into 
Mood  andfleth;  and  the  sweat  is  th«t  pert  whidi 
is  czcerned.  Macmu 

Some  insensible  effluvtum,  exhaling  out  of  the 
^oQc,  comes  to  be  checked  and  condensed  by 
the  air  on  the  superficies  of  it,  as  it  happens  to 
/tvco/  on  the  skins  of  animals,  '        Bcylt, 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  1  found  me  laid 
la  bahny  stutat,  MUtit, 

When  Luciliuir  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  rweat  stands  in  drops  on  e?'ry  part. 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revetige  to  smart. 

Drydtn. 

Sweat  u produced  by  changing  the  balance  be*- 

tween  the  fluids  and  solids,  in  which  health  con- 

ttstt,  so  as  that  projeaUe  motion  of  the  fluidt 

ov^come  the  resistance  of  the  solids.  Arhutbnot, 

d.  Labour;  toil;  drudgerv. 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  was  not  easy, 
but  a  matter  ci sweat  and  watooing.  2  Maccabeu* 

The  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with«w«f  impos'd. 

,^     .       .         .  Mihtrn. 

what  from  Jonson  s  oil  and  sweats  flow, 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  beRow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  mute,  in  thee  full 

grown 
l^ir  graces  both  ai^>ear.  Demiam, 

3.  Evaporation  of  moisture. 

Beans  give  in  the  mow;  and  therefore  those 
that  are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till 
March,  that  they  have  had  a  thorough  sweat  m 
«l»emow.  Mertimer. 

T;^  Sweat,  v.i».  preterit  jwrt,  til»tated$ 

part.  pass,  sqveaten,  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or 
labour, 

L.et  them  be  firee,  marry  d^m  to  yout  heirs, 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?    Sbahpeare. 
Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  ^TcrolMf  and  blow- 
ing,  and  looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with 
you.  Sbaksfeare, 

"Ulieo  he  was  brou|ht  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

.  Shakt^ar: 

About  this  ume  in  autumn,  there  reigned  in 

the  city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disease 

then  new;  which>  of  the  acddenu  and  manner 

thereof,  they  called  the  sweatlag  sickness. 

A  young  tall  squirt 
Did  firom  the  camp  at  first  before  him  go; 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  stnnt. 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight. 

Cowley, 
t.  To  toil;  to  labour;  to  drudge. 
How  jthe  drudging  goUin  swet 
To  earn  his  cream-bcml  duly  set; 
"When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com.  Milt, 

Our  author,  not  content  to  see 
That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he; 
Though  he  pretends  not  to  make  things  com* 

plete. 
Yet,  to  please  you,  he  'd  htvt  the  poets  sweat. 

H^atUr. 

3*  To  emit  moisture. 

Wainscots  will  twegt  so  that  they  run  with 
water.  Bacem, 

In  cold  cvemngs  there  wiQ  bt  a  moisture  or 
sweatimg  upon  the  stooL  Mwtimer' 

To  Sweat.  •».  a. 
I.  To  emit  at  sweat* 
VOL.  IV. 
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Greassthat's«ivMitoi 
From  the  murtherer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  th^  flame.  Shahbeare. 

*'or  him  the  rich  Arabia /w«rt/ her  gu£ 

a.  To  make  to  sweat.  -*^0«»» 

SwBA'TEa. ;,.  /.  [fipom  iwtf/.]  One  that 

sweats,  or  makes  to  »weat. 
SwBA'TV.  adj.  [from  wtti/.] 

':  9??^'^^,^^'*^  ^wfat;  moist  with  sweat. 

The  rabblement  houted  and  clapp'd  their 

chopp  d  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweats  nieht- 

^^       ^  r        ..       ,  Shakspeart. 

A  sweaij  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
l-irst-fifuits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaC 

l/T^tots. 
a.  Consisting  of  sweat 

And  then,  so  nice,  and  so  genteel. 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel ; 
No  humoun  gross,  or  frowsy  steams. 
No  noisome  whifls,  or  rwtfo/yftreama.    SwiJU 
3.  Laborious ;  toilsome. 
V  Those  who  labour 

The  *w«gir  forge,  who  edee  the  crooked  scythe. 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleenins  ar- 
mour, • 
Acknowledge  Vidcan's  aid.                     Prior. 
To  Sweep,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  passi 

swept,  [fpapan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  drive  away  with  a  besom. 
a.  To  clean  with  a  besom. 

What  woman,  having  ten  meces  of  nlw>  if 
i*e  lose  one,  doth  not  swoep  die  house,  and  seek 
dihgemly  till  she  find  it?  z^i,^ 

3.  To  carry  with  pomp. 

A  if '  ?«»«'«^  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  taiL 
rw%     .  .  Sbakspeare, 

4.  To  drive  or  carry  oflTwlth  celcritY  and 
violence. 

«r-  u  ..     ^  Thoogli  I  couW» 
With  barefac'd  power,  sweep  him  from  my 
*        nght,  '  ' 

And  bicTmy  wiU  avouch  it;  yet  I  must  not. 

The  river  of  Kisfaoa  tw^  then  away.      '*' 

The  Mustering  whida  striving  for  victory 
rwept  the  snow  firom  ofl'  die  tops  of  those  high 
mountains,  and  cast  it  down  unto  the  plains  m 
such  abundance,  tha»  the  Turks  lay  as  men 
busied  ahve.  KstolU*. 

Flywg  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  dow  5 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souh  away  t 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay. 

IValler 

My  lodting  h  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  orince. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes,  and  witS^thc 
common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters 
can  be  content  to  sit.  Dryden. 

Is  diis  the  man  who  drives  me  before  him 
To  the  wotW's  ridge,  and  s^oeeps  me  xdrh*ke 
rubbish?  '^         Vriietu 

f(KA !  time  no  change  of  motion  knows; 
With  equal  ne^i  the  torreni  flows 

"To  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away: 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest. 
And  frugal  fete,  that  guards  the  rest, 

A  auJtc,  holdmg  m  a  great  many  hands,  drew 

»  »"K*  ^P  of  gold;  but  never  observed  a 

sbari>er,  who  under  his  arm  swept  a  great  deal 

of  It  mia  his  hat.  ^    ^  SwUl 

le 
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5.  To  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force* 

6.  To  rub  over. 

Their  long  descendinc  train 
WiA  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  rweti  the 
pjain,  DrydcH. 

7.  To  Strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Dctcend,  ye  nine ;  descend,  and  sing ; 
The  breMhing  instruments  inspire. 

Wake  into  voice  each  nlen^string. 
And  i^iftip  the  aounding  lyre.  P*^. 

Ti^SWbep.  V.  If. 

I.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swift- 
ness.  Perhaps  in  the  first  quotation  wc 
should  read  swoop* 
Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as 
twif^ 
Annediution  or  the  thoughts  of  love 
May  rw€ep  to  my  revenge.  Sbahj^earf. 

A  poor  man  that  opprcsseth  the  poor,  is  like 
«  swiepimg  rain  which  leav£th  no  food.  Proverbs, 

Cowen  in  her  course 
Tow'rds  the  Sabrmian  shores,  as  meeting  from 

her  source. 
Takes  Towa.  .     Drayttm. 

Before  tempestuous  winds  anse, 
Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness  ^Id  the  night 
'With  iVftepine  clones,  and  long  trails  of  light. 
^    *  Dry^M. 

a.  To  pass  with  pomp  5  to  pass  with  an 
equal  moUon. 
5he  nveepi  it  through  the  court  with  troops 
of  lames. 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's 
wife.  SAahpeare. 

In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by, 
And  sweip  along  before  your  cbsing  eye. 
/  Drydeiu 

t.  To  move  with  a  lonj?  rcj^ch. 

Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  ivuphP  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

'   •  Vryden* 

Sweep*  it.  5.  [from  the  verb.]      ' 
I.  The  act  of  sweeping.  -^ 

%.  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  con- 
tinued motion.  .«  .      . 

A  door  drags,  when,  by4ts  ill  hanging  on  its 
hinges,  or  by  the  ill  boarding  of  the  room,  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  *m  its  /tpc^f  upon 
the  floor.  -Wa**«- 

•  A  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  tU  mounds, 
Brealdng  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  itt  svttept  trees,  houses,  men.     PMtpi, 

3.  Violent  ahd  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidcnual 
rtveeps,  men  may  live  very  long;  but  where  the 
rroportion  of  the  chromcal  di*tcmpcr  w  great, 
tt  is  not  likely  to  be  so.  Graunt, 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Hiving  made  one  incision  a  little  circularly, 

begin  a  second,  bringwg  it  with  an  opposite 

*w«/ to  meet  me  othfcr.  Sbarp. 

S w  E£^P£ft.  Jt»  s»  [from  sweep*  j  One  that 

sweeps."  n   n*u  * 

SwEB'piNGS.  «. /.  [from  sweep.}   That 

which  is  swept  away.   .  ^    . 

Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scent, 

covered  with  dust,  though  the  tweepingt  qf  the 

finest  lady*s  chamber,  wc  should  d^ise  its  va* 

nity.  ^'^\ft' 

Bwee'pnet.  ».  j.  [sweep  and  net.}  A  net 

that  takes  in  a  great  compass.        , 
She  was  a  ttueepnei  for  the  Spanish  ships, 

which  happily  fell  mto  her  net.  -  CupJm* 

'Swee'pstake*  »*  i.  \sweep  and  J^7^.] 

A  man  that  wins  all. 
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Is*t  writ  in  your  revenge,    .  -.    .     . 
That  rweefitsh  joa  will  draw  boUk  mefidUM 

foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ?  SUhfmt. 

Swee'py.  flV(/.  [from /<«f/.]  Passing  with 
great  speed  and  violence  over  a  great 
compass  at  once.  . 

They  rush  akmg,  the  ratt|in|  woods  girewiy, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  wMt/y  W 

J)rydt»» 

Sw^BT.m(f.  [rpcre, Saxoo;  ja^>  DatcbJ 

X.  Pleasing  to  any  sense. 

Sveet  expresses  the  pleasant  perteptiom  <f 
almost  every  sense:  sugar  is  *w>rf,  *«« «  J^ 
not  the  Mme  sweetness  as  musidL :  nor- moi  • 
mtisick  the  sweetness  of  a  rose,  and  »  twd 
prospect  differs  from  them  all:  nor  yet  hate  any 
of  these  the  same  sweetness  as  discourse,  coup- 
sel,  or  wieditation  hath ;  yet  the  royal  potaut 
saith  of  a  man,  we  took  i%»eet  counsel  mgetbo; 
and  of  God,  my  mcdiution  of  him  shall  be jrtwA 

a.  Luscious  to  the  taste.  . 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  tytf  twed*  !)«•»«• 

3.  Fragrant  to  the  smell. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distiUed  i^v^ 

And  bium  swtet  wood,  t»  make  die  lodpu; 

nvtH.  SUhpmt* 

Where  a  rainbow  hangeth  over  or  touched, 
there  breatheth  a  rweet  smell;  for  that  tbs 
happeneth  but  in  certain  maners  which  \an 
some  sweetness,  which  the  dew  of  the  rainbow 
draweth  forth.  ■«*** 

Shred  very  smaU  widi  thymt,  raeO-ro^e'jh 
and  a  little  winter  savoury.  Wam^ 

The  balmy  xephyrs,  silent  since  her  detfh, 
J^^ament  the  ceasing  of  a /«>«rf<r  breath,   r^ 

The  streets  with  treble  voices  ring, 
To  sell  the  boimteoiis  product  of  die  w»w 
5wai^smelling  flowers,  and  eUen  early  bud. 

4.  Melodious  to  the  ear. 

The  dulcimer,  aU  organs  of  rw«/  s^--«. 

Her  speech  is  grac*d  with  rvftder  swx^ 
Than  in  another's  song  b  found.  'ratfffj. 

No  more  the  streams  their  counnuB  «Wi 
forbear, 
A  tweeter  mtisidc  than  their  own  to  hetr; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  teU  the  vocal  shore, 
Fair  Daphne 's  dead,  and  musick  is  no  ™"J\ 

5.  Plea8ing[^tofheeye. 

Jiea/n  Uesftthee ! 
Thou  hast  the  sweetett  face  I  ever  look'a  on. 

6.  Not^alt.  .  ,j^ 

The  white  of  an  egg,  or  bkxxl  mind^vg 
salt  water,  gathers  the  saltness,  and  n™»^'** 
water  sweeter ;  this  may  be  bv  adhe$ion.i»"*» 

The  sails  drop  witn  rain. 
Sweet  waters  mingle  whh  the  briny  main. 

JTrp* 

7.  Not  flour. 

Time  changeth  fruits  from  more  sour  to  vm 
sweet  t  but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  "*^  f^ 
are  of  thcjttice  of  fruit,  from  more  svftet  to  »»« 
sour.  ifett^' 

Trees  whose  fruit  ii  acid  last  loRgcrdisn^ 

whose  fruit  is  itv<^.  ..\I^ 

When  metals  art  dilscrfved  ia  "ofj^ 
struums,  and  the  acids  in  coaj^sneaoavm^ 
metal  act  after  a  diiferent  manner,  «>  ™%3^ 
compound  has  a  dMerent  taste,  much  m^ 
than  before,  and  sometimes  a  stpeet  one;  »« 
not  because  the  acidaadhvetothisMtiUic^' 
tidM,  and  dicreby  loK  nuKh  of  d»ir  i^^ 
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t.  Md;  soft;  gentlei 

Let  me  report  to  hhgi 
Your  rv;ta  dependency,  and  jrou  shall  find 
A  conqu*ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Sbakspmrt. 
The  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  tvutt  influence.  Miliii, 

Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  tvfedtr  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 

9.  Grateful ;  pleasing. 

Nothing  sQ  tweeU  is  as  our  countrie't  etrth, 
And  joy  of  those,  from  whom  we  cbime  our 
birth.  Chafmatu 

Sv;tgt  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  MUtm, 
£uryalus. 
Than  whom  the  Trojan  host     - 
No  fairer  £ace  or  sxoceter  air  could  boast.  Dryd, 

10.  Not  Stale;  not  stinking:  as,  tlfot  meat 
u  sweet.  ' ' 

SWBKT.  ft.  f. 

I.  Sweetness ;  something  pleating. 
Plockout 
The  multituclinous  ton^e,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sveet  Which  is  iheir  poison.      ShaAs^n, 
What  softer  sounds  are  these  salute  the  ear. 
From  the  large  circle  of  the  hemisphere, 
As  if  the  ceoter  of  all  iweett  met  here  i 

BiM  y$iu$M. 
If  ev'ry  /tMvf,  and  ev'ry  grace, 
Most  fly  from  that  forsaken  ftce.  Carew, 

Hail!  wedded  love. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  tweets  t  MUtm, 
Taught  to  live 


The  easiest  way;  nor  with  periling  thouriits 
To  intemipc  the  rateet  of  life.  Miit. 

Now  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Haf  e  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  nveets  of  blood, 
8p«ik.  DrySen. 

Can  Ceyt  then  sustain  to  leave  hb  wife, 
And  uacqoceni'd  forsake  the  tvrteu  of  life  f 

We  have  so  great  an  abhonrence  of  pain,  that' 
t  httJe  of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures  j  a 
little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish 
of  the  #«»«*.  Lnkt. 

'Love  had  ordain*d  that  it  was  Abn's  turn 
To  mix  the  srvtrtst  and  minister  the  urn.  Frior, 
s.  A  word  of  crddeannent. 

StMtt/  leave  me  here  a  while ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  wouM  beguile 
Tbe  tedious  day  with  sleeps  Sbaksptart, 

Wherefore  frowns  my  itwrt  f 
Have  I  too  kog  beea  absent  from  these  lips? 

3«  A  perfume.       ' 

As,  tn  perfumes, 
*T  is  hard  to  sa^  what  scent  b  uppermost ; 
Kor  this  part  ihusick  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  aU : 
So  she  was  all  a  swtei,  DrfJen, 

Flowers 
Inouinerable,  by  the  sofk  south-west 
Opened,  and  pther'd  by  reUgious  hands, 
Rebound  tbctr  iwtttt  from  th*  odoriferous  j>ave* 
meat.  Prior. 

SwEE'TBREAD. ».  x.  Thc  panoxasof  thc 
calf. 

Never  tic  yourself  alwtys  to  eat  meats  of  easy 
digesture,  as  veal,  pullets,  or  noeetknadi. 

Han>ey» 
Switthremd  and  collops  were  with  skewers 
pHdt'd  ^ 

About  the  sides;  tmbibtng  what  tiiey  dedtU 
^^  Drydn* 

Wfactt  jois  roait  a  breast  of  veal,  rememb«r 
fsfs  fwvethean  the  bqtlor  lores  a  iwtetiread. 

SvfiJK 
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SwEE^TBRiAR.  «.  X.  {iweet  2nd  Irtar.J 
A  fragrant  shrub.       ^ 

For  March  come  violets  and  peach-tree  ia> 
blossom,  the  cornelian-tree  in  olossom,  and 
sneetSriar,  JBoftru 

S  w E e't  B R o OM. «.  /.  IgrUaf  Latin.]    An 
herb.  jiiniworth. 

SwEBTCi'CBLY.  ».  /.  [myrrbtu^  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller* 

To  Swee'tbw.  v.  a.  \ftom  sweet.'] 
I.  To  make  sweet. 

The  world  the  nrden  is,  she  is  the  flowV 
That  rwetietu  aU  the  place;  she  is  the  gueet 
Of  rarest  price.  SOtbefm 

Here  is  the  smeU  of  the  blood  sdll :  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  swietgn  this  little 
hand.  '^bahf^are* 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet  to  tvntUn  my  ima- 
gination. Sbabpmn* 

With  fiur^  flow'rs,  Rdele, 
1^*11  /o««Cm  thy  sad  grave.  SiaJktp*are, 

Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast.  Svf^* 
%.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

All  kindnesses  descend  upon  sudi  ateinp«r« 
u  rivers  of  fresh  waters  frmng  into  the  maia 
sea;  the  sea  swallows- them  allt  but  is  not 
changed  or  stveeiemeJ  bv  them.  South. 

JDievotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens'  hia 
mind,  sweetens  his  temper,  and  makes  evety 
thing  that  comes  from  hixn  instructive,  amiable^ 
and  affecting.  Xato* 

3.  To  make  less  painful. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetens 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  ujpon 
me.  Sidney* 

Thou  shalt  secure  her  hdpless  sex  from 
harms, 
And  she  thy   caret   will  sweeten   with  her 
charms.  JDryden* 

Interest  of  state  and  chaoM  of  drcliroatancea 
nay  have  sweetened  thet9  rdkctions  to  the  po- 
liter sort,  but  impressions  are  not  so  easily 
worn  out  of  the  mmds  of  the  vukar.     AdAson, 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  vi'tj  soil, 
Made  ev'ry  region  please ; 

The  hoary  Alpin  hills  it  wanb'd, 
And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas.       Speefnitr* 

4.  To  palliate;  to  reconcile. 

These  lessons  may  be  gilt  and  sweetened  as  we 
order  bills  and  potions,  so  as  to  takoi  off*  the  dis- 
gust <tf  the  remedy.  VEstrmngu 

5.  To  make  grateful  orpleadng. 

I  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour.  Ben  Jdnetn* 

6.  To  soften ;  to  make  deFicate. 

Corregio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by 

the  strength  he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by 

sweetening  his  lights  and  shadows,  and  melting 

them  into  each  other  so  happily,  that  th^y  *r^ 

even  imperceptible.  Dryden* 

To  Swes'ten.  v.n.  To  grow  sweet. 

Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  aqy 

fruit,  it  will  swtetem  hastily.  Baem* 

Swee'tbker. 


If.  /.  [from  sweeten."]      t 
I.  One  tftat  palliates  |  one  that  reprfsents 
things  tend^y. 

But  you,  who,  tin  TOUT  fortune 's  made, 
Must  baa  rioMf'afr  Sy  your  tiade, 
,  Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  iU.  Swjft* 

Those  softeners,  sweeteners^  and  compound* 
ers,  shake  their  beads  so  strongly,  that  we  can 
liear  their  pockets  ^ngle.  Swift» 

a»  Th^t  whichiContemperates  acrimony. 
Powder  sf  cribs  eyes  and  cltws»  and  burnt 
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ccf^ells,  are  preacribed  u  noedaufs  otmf 
•harp  huroourfi  7empU. 

Swee'thea&t.  n.s.  [/«vff  and  heart^'i 
A  lover  or  mistms. 

Mistress,  retke  yourself 
Into  some  covert;  take  your  ttpeeihearts, 
And  pluck  o'er  your  brows.  SBakspeai^it, 

Suttethemrt,  your  tolour,  1  warrant  vou,  is  as 
red  as  any  rose.  Sbth^rt. 

I    One  thing,  tweetbeart^  I  will  adc, 
Take  me  for  a  new-fijhion'd  mask.  CUmvelatuL 
.  A  wench  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying; 
^e  had  newly  paj^ed  with  her  t^eetbeaH, 

VEttrat^ 
She  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these^ 
Foretells  th  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dnes* 
And  sees  a  tveetheart  in  the  sacrifice.    Dryden^ 
Sweb'tinc.  n.  /.  [from  swcct.1 
I.  A  sweet  luscious  apple. 

A  child  will  chuse  a  svftttiavy  because  it  it 
presently  fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  run- 
net,  because  it  is  then  green,  hard*  and  sour. 

Aicbtm, 
s.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  tv^img  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.       Shaiiptan, 
S  w  £  t'T  I  b  H .  a4/'  [from  sweet,']  Somewhat 
gweet. 

They  esteemed  that  blood  pitnitous  naturally, 
which  abounded  with  an  exceeding  quantity  of 
sxtfCfthb  chyle.  Flvyer, 

S  w  E  e't  L  V .  adiy^  [from  s<tveet>]  Id  a  sweet 
manner ;  with  sweetness. 

The  best  wine  for  my  beloved  goeth  down 
4'Weftty.  '  •  CanticUs, 

He  bore  his  great  cornmiasion  m  hb  luck ; 
But  twettly  temper *d  awe,  and  aoften'd  all  he 
spoke.  -     jyryden* 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung. 

Unless  he  were  like  Pnttbus  voung ; 

Nor  ever  nymph  inspir*d  to  rhyme. 

Unless  like  Venus  in  her  prime.  Stviji, 

Swee'tmeat.  n.  s.  [j<weet  and  meat.] 
Delicacies  made  of  fruits  preserved  with 
suf?ar. 

Mopsa,  as  ^lad  as  of  sweetmeats  to  go  of  such 
an  errand,  quKkly  returned.  6iJney. 

*       Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
Wine  and  deserts,  and  stcettmeats  to  digest. 

Drydem, 

There  was  plenty,  but  the  dishes  were  ill 
sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  stveetmeats  for  boys 
and  women,  but  little  solid  meat  for  men. 

Vrydem. 

Make  your  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice, 
With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice.     ^  Kuig, 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  yoa 
purchase  hb  (^iet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful 
sweetmeat :  this  may  preserve  hb  health,  but 
spoib  hb  mind.  lAcke* 

**  At  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  the  sweetmeats  do 
TK>t  make  their  appearance  tiD  people  are  cloyed 
with  beef  and  mutton.  AdJisoiu 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting 
and  parting;  but  a  profbsMr,  who  always  sunds 
by,  will  not  suffer  them  to  bring  any  presents  of 
toys  or  sweeimeats.  Swift,' 

SwE e't  NESS.  n.  i.  [from  jweet,]  The 
quality  of  being  sweet  in  anv  of  its 
senieii  fragmnce;  melody;  lusdous- 
ness;  delicioutncits  agreeableness ;  db- 
li^htfulness ;  gentleness  of  mannert; 
mildness  of  aspect. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweeten- 
ing the  dcith  which  her  tzceetMets  brought  upon 
me.  Sitmey, 
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The  right  fofin,  the  true  figure*  die  Btfitfat 
colour  that  b  fit  and  due  to  the  ^gmty  of  m 
man,  to  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  to  the  nvMteestf 
ef  a  young  babe.  AscAsmm 

O  ffur  Grei  rweeimess  I 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  bear, 
Hather  than  die  af  oace.  Sbahpemru 

Where  a  rainbow  toucheth,  there  breadMth 
forth  a  sweet  smell :  for  thb  happeneth  bm  m 
certain  matters  which  have  in  themselves  \ 


sweetness^  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow 
draweth  forth.  Bscms, 

Hb  sKveetsuss  of  carnage  b  very  pmicalarlT 
remembered  by  hb  contemporaries.  Fern, 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Harac«  flovra. 
With  sweetmete  not  to  be  expreit  in  prose. 

Suppose  two  authors  equally  fwect,  there  b  a 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in /traetofii ;  as  ia 
that  of  sugan  nnd  that  of  honey.  Drydm^ 

This  old  man's  talk,  though  honey  fiow*d 
In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  tweetmus. 


Praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  Ime. 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller^ 

nr/rjoin.  Ft^. 

A  man  of  good  education,  excellent  uoder- 

atandine,  and  exact  taste;  these  qualities  are 

adorned  with  great  n^esty,aad  a  most  arobbk 

sweetsuss  of  temper.  Sw^ 

Sweetwi'lliam.^«.j.  [tfnwfrwi,  Lat.] 
Sweetwi'llow.  >     PlanU.  A  species 

of  gilliflowers. 
Sweetwi'llow,  n,  i.   Gak  or  Dntcb 

myrtle. 
To  Swell.  V.  IT.  participle  pSM.  s^ve/ltn, 

tf  pellan,  Saxon,  stwelUn^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  grow  bigger  j  to  grow  turgid;  to 

extend  the  parts. 
Propitious  Tyber  smooth'd  hb  wat'ry  war. 

He  roll'd  hb  river  back,  and  pois*d  he  stood^ 

A  gentle  /tcvZ/rxg,  and  a  peaceful  flood.  Drjden. 

a.  To  tumify  by  obstruction. 
Strangely  vbited  people, 
AU  swTm  and  uk'rous,  piti/ul  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cinrea.  Sbahf, 
SwoTm  in  hb  breast ;  hn  inward  pains  e&- 
crease. 
All  means  are  us*d,  and  all  without  success. 

DryJa- 
3.  To  be  exasperated. 

My  pity  hatfi  been  balm  to  heal  tbdr  waondt, 
My  mildness  had)  allay*d  theb  swrUhg  grie& 

Sbeifmrt. 
4*  To  look  big. 

Here  he  comes,  sweliing  like  a  Turkey-code 
Sbakfmc 

5.  To  be  turgid.    Used  of  style. 

Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor. 
Forget  theb  sweUing  and  gigantick  words. 

Mu\.*mmn 

6.  To  protuberate. 

Thb  miquity  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fill, 
sweilsM^  out  in  a  high  wall.  Jsaisk 

7-  To  nse  into  arrogance  ;  to  be  elated. 
In  all  things  ebe  above  our  humble  fete, 
Your  equal  mind  yet  sxeelle  not  bKo  state. 

J)ryJat. 

«.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 

I  will  help  every  one  from  nim  that  sweUttk 
against  hun,  and  win  set  hun  at  rest.     Fmimj' 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Secwcea  these  iweUin^  wrong-incensed  peers. 
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The  htm  of  prmces  kift  obedience. 
So  modi  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spiritt 
They  /tvfi/7  and  ^row  u  terrible  as  storms. 

9*  To  grow  upon  the  vkw. 

0  lor  a  mute  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  tnventioii ! 
A  kitt|dom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  Booarchs  to  behcM  the  /tM//M£  scene. 

SO.  It  impliei  commonly  a  notion  of  some- 


Your  yotttk  admires 
The  thmwt  aad  #«p«lft»pr  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato*s  bold  Jifghts,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue 

Ad£toiu 
Iiunodeffate  valour  mvhU*  imo  a  fiiult. 

Ad£im. 
T0  Swell,  v.^. 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  Or  increase ;  to  make 
tumid. 

Wind,  blow  the  eai^  into  the  sea. 
Or  twdi  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main* 

Sbahpiart, 

You  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of 

grain. 

And  you  who  noell  those  seeds  With  kindly 

rain.  Drjieiu 

%.  To  aggravate ;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such 
peccadJUoi  are  put  to  jvfM  the  charge. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance. 

AH  these  uuseries  proceed  from  the  same  na- 
tural causes,  which  nave  usually  attended  king* 
dons  ru>$Um  with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess. 

CiM-emdom. 
The  lung  of  men,  wko,/fns/«  with  pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 

Swell.  If.  J.  [firom  the  verb.]  Extension 
of  bulk. 

The  swan's  do^%-n  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  ttvell  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines.  Sbrnkiptm^e^ 

Swe'lling.  n.s,  [from  smfclL'i 
z.  Morbid  tumour. 

There  u  not  a  chronical  disease  that  more 

frequently  introduces  the  distemper  I  am  di^ 

coursing  of  Chan  stnunoos  or  scrophulous  /wr/^ 

imgt  or  ulcers.  Bhckanrt* 

t.  Protuberance ;  prominence. 

The  Mper6ctes  ot  such  plates  are  not  even, 

but  have  many  cavities  and  ttvMimgst  which, 

how  shallow  soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  thick- 

Dess  of  the  plate.  NrwUn. 

3.  Effort  for  a  vent. 

My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to  see  the  hu^ 

band  euppreasing  and  keeping  down  the  twe//» 

vi£s  of  hu  grie£  Tatitr, 

Te  SwBLT.  1;.  «.  To  break  out  in  sweaty 

if  that  be  the  meaninj::. 

Cheerful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  mek. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  aU  his  body 
nveit.  Speiuer, 

T9  SWEXTER.  V.  n,  [This  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  juitryJ]  To  be 
pained  with  beat. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heac 
Makes  our  bodies  s^aeJiw^ 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
fof  a  friendly  shelter; 
There  we  may 
Think  and  Dray« 
Before  death 
Cgo|)c  our  bf  eath* 
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To  SwE^Lf  E&.  V.  d.  To  parch,  or  dxj  ap 
with  heat. 

Some  would  always  have  bug  nights  and  short 
days;  others  again  long  days  and  short  nighu; 
one  climate  would  be  scorched  and  svtdtertd 
with  everbsting  dog-days,  while  an  eternal  De- 
cember blasted  another.  BnMtf^ 

Swb'ltry.  adj,  L^om  mtclter^  Suffo- 
cating with  heat. 

Swept.  The  participle  and  preterit  of 

To  SwBRD.  1;.  8.  To  breed  a  green  tur£ 
(SeeTeSwARD.l 

The  claya  that  are  wnt  in  jwxrdgy,  and  little 
au^a  to  weeds,  are  the  nest  hnd  fir  dovcr. 

^iMfnMer* 

To  Swerve,  v.  it.  Sjwtrvm^  Saxon  and 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  wander ;  to  rore. 

A  ^id  thitherward  did  run. 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did 
itMTve.  SUmrf* 

•The  iwervhff  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail. 
Unhurt  by  soumem  show*rs  or  northern  hail. 

DrydeM. 
«.  To  deviate ;  to  depart  from  rule»  cus- 
tom, or  duty. 

That  which  angels  do  clearly  behold,  and 
without  any  ^wervmg  obsenre,  b  a  law  celestial 
and  heavenly.  H—ker» 

Howsoever  rtoervhgs  are  now  and  then  in- 
cident into  the  coune  of  nature,  neverthelesst 
so  constantly  the  laws  of  nature  are  bv  nataral 
Ments  observed,  that  no  man  denieth  but  those 
things  which  nature  worketh  are  wrought  al« 
ways,  or  for  the  mott  part,  after  one  and  the  • 
same  manner.  Hoeier* 

The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me ;  but 
yet  I  swerve  not  from  thy  commandments. 

Cwmwiw  Pr^er* 
Were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  the  eye  twerw,  Sbahpeare* 
There  is  a  protection  very  just  which  princea 
owe  to  their  servants,  when,  in  obedience  to 
their  just  commands,  upon  extraordinary^  oo> 
castons,  in  the  execution  of  their  trusts,  they 
iwer^  from  the  stria  letter  of  the  law. 

CUn'tmmM* 

TiU  then  his  majesty  had  not  in  the  least 
/tiwrvr^from  that  act  of  parliament.  Chrendom. 

Annihilation  in  the  course  of  nature,  defect 
and  twervuig  in  the  creature,  would  imtned^ 
ateW  follow.  Hairwilt, 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  /ivervr. 

MiHom. 

Many,  who,  thrtNigfa  the  contagion  of  ill  ex- 
ample, swerve  exce«finghr  from  the  rules  of 
theur  holy  ^ch,  yet  wotud  upon  such  an  ex- 
traordinary warning  be  brought  to  comply  with 
them.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  ply  5  to  bend. 

Now   their   mightiest  quell'd,  the  bettW 
ewerv'd 
With  many  an  inroad  gor*d.  Mt^rn^ 

4.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To  clim)» 
on  a  narrow  body. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gathered  for  my  dear. 
Upon  the  topmost  branch:  the  tree  was  hi^. 
Yet  kdmbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv*J. 

Drydem 
She  fled,  returning  by  the  wav  she  went^ 
And  rwtrv*d  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

Drydf 

5WIFT.  adj.  [j;pips,  Saxon.] 
I.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time ;  quick 
0crt }  sp^y )  nimble  ;  rapid. 
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Tbou  ut  sahx  beibr*. 
That  noifttst  wing  of  recompeoce  is  dofv 
To  overtake  thee.  Shai*ptmre, 

Yet  are  these  ieet,  wfaoie  streogdilets  suy  i$ 
iniinby 
UnaUe  to  aumott  thia  lump  of  day« 
5toM-wifigea  with  desire  to  get  t  crave.  Siahf. 
Men  of  war,  whose  £ices  were  uke  the  lacea 
of  Cons,  and  ainvj^tt  the  roes  upon  the  inoiiii* 
taina.  1  CbrtmuUs. 

We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  tw^kr 
motions  than  any  out  of  other  muskets.  Bmeon, 
To  him  with  rwifi  ascent  he  up  retumM. 

^         MUtm. 
Thingi  that  move  so  i^v^  as  not  to  affect 
'    the  aenaea  £stinctiy  with  several  distinguishable 
distances  of  their  motion,  and  so  Cauae  not  any 
train  of  idea*  in  the  mind,  mx%  not  percehred  to 
move.  Loikt, 

It  preserves  the  ends  of  the  Vonea  from  in- 
calescency,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would 
contraa  nrom  any  nvlft  motion.  Ray, 

Thy  ftumbling  founder*d jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  ny; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 
Than  all  the  rwift-^xiiCi  racers  of  the  flood* 

Dorui. 
Clouded  So  a  deep  abyss  of  light, 
Wh9e  preaent,  too  aevere  for  human  sifht, 
Kor  suying  longer  than  one  itvj^wing  d  nig^ 
«  Prior. 

Maatiger  made  a  circle  round  die  diamber, 
•od'the  /wj/^-footed  martin  puraued  him. 

'^  ArhalmH. 

There  too  mj  son^— ah  once  my  best  delight. 
Once  rve^  of  foot,  and  terriUe  in  fight.    Po^ 
Sxvifi^  they  deacend,  with  wing  to  wing  con- 
Stretch  their  .broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the 
wind.  Po^ 

•.  Ready;  prompt. 

Let-  every  man  be  tto^  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak.  ^MMv. 

To  misdiief /tf^.  MUtm. 

Swift.  «.  /,  The  current  of  a  stream. 

He  can  live  in  the  strongest  twi/it  of  the 

,    water.  JVmitom. 

Swift.  «.  /.  [from  the  quiclcness  of  its 

flight ;  aprn^  A  bird  like  a  swallow;  a 

martin. 

SfDtfh  and  swalbwa  have  remarkably  short 
legs,  and  their  toea  grasp  any  thing  very  strongly. 

Dtrbam, 

6wi'ftlt.  adv.  [from  swift.']  Fleetlv  ; 
rapidly;  nimbly;  with  celerity;  with 
▼eioclty. 

These  movtf  4tvifiiyt  and  at  great  distance ; 

but  then  they  requure  a  medium  well  disposed, 

and  their  transmission  is  easily  stopped.   Ba4om, 

Pleas*d  with  the  pasaage,  we  dide  svfihly  on, 

And  see  the  dangers  which  we  cannot  sHun. 

Drydeth 
In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light; 
Yet  then  too  twftly  fleet  by  human  right, 
Asd  mediute  too  soop  their  everlasting  flight. ' 

Prior, 

Bwi'ftness.  n*  /•  [from  sv>ift.'\  Speed ; 
nimbleness;  rapidity;  quickness;  velp* 
city;  celerity. 

Let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  coUecteo,  tnd  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  svtifinui  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.  8bakxptifr$» 

We  may  outrun 
Py  violent  rw'fmit  that  whidi  we  run  at ; 
Aod  kise  by  over-running.  Sbahfoare. 

Speed  to  deacribo  wiKisc  tvjiftmti  number 
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Esukiag,  tin  he  finds  th«r  neUer  semt 
Their  (fisprooortion'd  speed  does  recompense; 
Then  curses  his  conspinng  feet,  whose  Kent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  rwjftiust  lent. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swJUets  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  be* 


Drjin. 
To  Swig.  v.  h.  {jwiga^  IsUndick.]   To 

drink  by  large  draughts. 
To  SWILL.  V.  a.  [yTpilsan*  Sazoo.] 
I.  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossl?. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurpiag  boar, 
That  apbil'd  your  summer  fields  aad  fraM 


Swil/s  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  mikes 

htttroufb 
In  your  emboweU'd  bosoms.  Shahfom. 

The  moat  common  of  these  causes  are  a 
hereditary  dispoaitioo,  and  rwittiitg  down  oeit 
quantities  of  cold  liquora.  JrUM* 

Such  ia  the  poet,  fresh  in  pay. 
The  third  night's  profits  of  hb  play;    ' 
Hia  morniiw  draughta  till  noon  can  npifl^ 
Among  hia  brethren  of  the  quilL  Sv^fi* 

2.  To  wash  :  to  drench. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
Overhang  and  hitty  his  confounded  hsse, 
Svi//*d  with  tne  wikl  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Siahftan, 
VTith  that  a  German  oft  has  rmird  bit 
throat, 
.  Beluded,  thtt  imperial  Rhhie  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.  PhiT^ 

3.  To  inebriate ;  to  twell  with  plcnitwle. 

I  shodd  be  Wth 
To  meet  the  rtideness  and  nM/ST^iBSoIeflCC 
Qf  such  late  wassailers.  JI£Aw< 

He  drinks  a  swUiiw  drau^;  and,  lis*' 
within. 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  hia  outward  skin.  i)f7^ 

Swill,  m.  j.   [from  the  verb.]    Drink 
luxuriously  poured  down. 
Give  swine  such  twllttjoa  have.  Mttiiam^' 
Thus  as  they  swim  m  mutual  twlU  ^^  ^ 
Reels  Cut  from  theme  to  theme.        tbmti^ 
Swi'LLER.  n,  i.  [from  /w/V/.]  A  luxu- 
rious drinker. 
7i  SWIM.  v.  IT.  preterit  sm>am^  sworn,  or 
swum,  [rpimman.  Saxon ;  swemmtM% 
Dutch.]/ '^ 
I.  To  float  on  the  water ;  not  to'  siak.   - 
I  will  scarce  think  you  have  rcMw  in  a  goadols. 

Wc  have  ships  and  boats  forgoing  underwstcfi 

and  brooking  of  seas;  also  /ttmnfif-girdlesttd 

supporters.  JSaf** 

a.  To  move  progressively  in  tiie  water  bf 

the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point.  Shshfton* 

I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  rw&t  on  Uadden, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.  SUisf^ 

The  soldiers  counsel  was  to  kill  the  pisooer% 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape. 

Jau 

The  rest,  driven  faito  the  lake,  were  seekkig 
to  save  their  lives  by  rwhmimi  they  were  sWa 
in  coming  to  land  by  the  Spanish  hoivemeo,  or 
else  in  their  nrasMSM^  ahot  by  the  harquebosterft 

Animals  sxvim  in  the  same  manner  as  they  |p> 
and  need  no  other  way  of  motion  fbr  natatioo  » 
the  water»  thaafiiv  progrenoo  upon  tbtjbod. 
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The  frt|hted  wolf  now  *vfim*  among  the 
8hc«p, 
Tfce  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep : 
The  stag  xtonar/  £uter  than  be  ran  before.  DryJ, 

Bhie  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  !he  shore ; 
The  readv  Nereids  heard,  and  stoam  before 
To  smooch  the  seas.  Drydcm» 

3.  To  be  conveyed  by  th^  Stream. 

With  tenders  of  our  protection  of  them  from 
the  fury  of  those  who  would  soon  drown  them, 
if  they  refused  to  xtviw  down  the  popular  stream 
Wtth  tfaem.  ^'''g  Cbarlu, 

I  /tram  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under 
ne  was  buoyant.  *  '  Dryden* 

4*  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy 
motion. 

She  with  pretty  and  with  nmmmtng  gait 
Fotlowinj;,  her  womb  theA  rich  with  my  young 

sfjuu'e. 
Would  imitate.  Shahpeare. 

A  hovering  mist  came  nvtmrning  o'er  his 
sight. 
And  seal'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  ni^t.  Dryden, 
My  stack  band  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp, 
Priests,  altars,  victims,  twam  before  my  sght ! 

Smith. 
The  Minting  soul  stood  ready  wmgM'with 
ftight. 
And  o*er  his  eye-belb/tMrai  the  shades  of  night. 

Pope. 

5.  To  be  dizzy ;  to  be  vertiginous. 

I  am  taken  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my 
head,  and  such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that  I  can 
neither  hear  nor  see.  Drydcm 

6.  To  be  floated. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds, 
when  the  e&rth  runmt  in  rain,  and  all  nature 
wean  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  mv- 
ielf  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  tne 
visionary  worlds  of  art.  ~        Spectator, 

Sudden  thu  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  /w/av. 

TbomioH, 
7*  To  hare  abundance  of  any  quality ;  to 
iiow  in  anv  thing. 

Tney  now  snvim  in  ioy, 
£re  long  to  s^im  at  large,  and  laugh;  for  which 
The  wturkl  a  wocUi  of  tears  must  weep.  Milton, 
r«  Swim.  v.  a.  To  pass  by  swimming. 
Sometimes  he  thought  to  t%oim  the  stormy 
main. 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 

Dry^. 
SwiMM.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     The 
bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  are  sup* 
ported  in  the  water. 

The  bn^ces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  ten- 
dons, in  contracting  the  /w/m,  and  thereby 
transfusing  the  air  out  of  one  bladder  into  an- 
edier,  or  oiscbarging  it  from  them  both.  Grrw, 
S w i'mmk K .  ».  J.  [from  siuiml         ^ 
I*  One  who  swims. 

Birds  find  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as 

nvimmert  do  in  a  deep  water.  Baeom, 

Latirostrous  and  flat-billed  bihls  bein^  gene« 

rally  ivnmmcrt^  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  for 

•ction.  JSmtoH* 

Life  is  oft  preserv'd 
By  the  bold  iwimmery  in  the  swif^  Olapse 
Of  Mcideiit  disastrous.  Tbms^^ 

%•  The  s<wimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  legs 
of  a  horse,  above  the  knees»  and  upon 
the  iiitide»  and  almost  upon  the  back 
parts  of  the  hind  legs,  a  hule  below  the 
bams :  this  part  is  without  hair,  and  re- 
•cmbk«  a  pwce  of  liard  drv  horn. 

Farrkri  Dictionary^ 
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f 
Swi'mminoly.  ^dnt.  [from  s^tvimmifigJ] 
Smoothly;  without  obstruction*  A  low. 
word. 

John  got  on  the  battlements,  and  called  to 
Nick,  I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  tviamh^y. 

SWINE,  n,  s.  [rpm,  Saxon ;  jiunftf  Dutch. 
It  is  probably  the  plural  of  some  old 
word,  and  is  now  the  same  in  both 
numbers.]  A  hog;  a  pig.  A  creature 
remarkable  fqr  stupidity  and  nastiness. 

O  monstrous  beast!  now  like  a  swrn  he  lies! 
SbaA^far*. 

He  will  be  twitu  drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  be 
does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bedcloaths.  Shaisfm 

Now  I  fat  his  xw/jir,  for  others  cheere. 


Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  sun  ?  whose  cluM^med  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  twhe. 

MUtm. 

Had  the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,* been  of 

human  shape,  and  aU  b«^w  /wmf,  hatd  it  been 

murder  to  destroy  it?  LocJU. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  erovlini  «tvr«/, . 
Compar*d,  half-reas'ning  elephant,  with  thine ! 

Popi. 

Swi'nebread.  n,  s,  lijclamimu.']  A  kind 

of  plant;  truffles.  BaiUy. 

Swi'NECRASS.  n.  i.  [centinodirt  Latin.) 

An  herb. 
Swi'NEHERD.ji. /.[rpmandhypb,  Sax.] 
A  keeper  of  hoes. , 
There  fwineberi^  that  keepeth  the  hog. 

The  whole  interview  between  Ulysses  and 
Eumeus  has  fallen  into  ridicule:  Bumeua  hat 
been  judged  to  be  of  the  same  rank  and  coq- 
dicion  with  our  modem  tvohubards,       Braome. 

Sw I's EPiFE,  n.s.lturdtu  iliaau.']  Abird 
of  the  thrush  kind.  Bailt/. 

To  Swing,  v. h,  [rpmian,  Saxon.] 
X.  To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely* 
I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  &st£r,  or 
continue  swingit^  longer  in  our  receiver,  vx 
case  of  exsuctioQ  of  the  air,  than  otherwise. 

B^. 

If  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side, 

she  used  to  shriek  so  kmd,  that  alltoncluded  she 

was  overturned.  AritOltnf* 

Jack  hath  hanged  hinHelf :  let  us  go  see  how 

he  swings,  Ai4uibn$t* 

When  the  iwrngiMgnpa  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise^  then  rainy  floods  impend. 

Cay» 

a.  To  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a 

rc^. 
To  Swing.  i>.  a.  preterit  s^angt  swung. 
I.  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string. 
^.  To  whirl  round- in  the  air. 
His  sword  prepar'd. 
He  nvamg  about  his  head,  and  ent  the^  winds. 

Shokiptart. 

Take  bottles  and  s^tag  them:  fill  not  the 

bottles  fiiU,  but  leave  some  air,  else  the  liquor 

cannot  play  nor  flower.  Bacamm. 

Swinging  a  red-hoc  iron  about,  or  fitttening  it 

unto  a  wheel  under  that  motion,  it  will  soqper 

grow  cold.  BrOWMm 

Swing  thee  in  the  air,  die  idash  thee  down. 
To  th'  hasard  of  thy  brains  igidfhatter'd  sides. 

^  Motion 

3.  Ta  ware  loosely. 
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If  one  approach  to  dare  his  £nOBt 
He  /ttrMT^/nit  uU,  and  swiftly  turns  Imn  round. 

Dryden, 

S  w  1 N  G .  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
s.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosclr. 
lo  casting  of  any  thing,  the  ^ms*  to  make  a 
greater  #wijvf ,  are  first  cast  backward.     J^ac0m. 
Men  use  a  pendulum*  as  a  moce  steady  and 
regular  motion  than  that  of  the  earth;  yet  if 
any  one  should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that 
the  two  successive  jtMngi  of  a  {>eoduhiin  are 
c^ual,  it  would  be  very  bird  to  satiify  him. 

tf .  A  line  on  which  any  thing  bangs  loose. 

3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in 
notion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
/   For  the  great  svfimg  and  rudeneai  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  nis  hand  that  made  the  en« 
eine.  Sbshptare, 

In  Uiis  encyclopedia,  and  round  of  know- 
ledge, like  thereat  wheels  of  heaven,  we  *re  to 
observe  two  circles,  that,  while  we  are  daily 
,  carried  about,  and  whirled  on  by  the  iiving  and 
jrapt  of  the  one,  we  may  mainum  a  natunu  and 
proper  course  in  the  sober  wheel  of  the  other. 

The  descending  of  the  earth  to  this  orbit  is 
not  upon  that  medianical  account  Cartesius  pre- 
tends, namely,  the  strong  tvfimg  of  the  more 
solid  gkibuli  tl»t  overflow  it.  '  Mwe, 

4.  Course;  unrestrained  liberty;  aban* 
donaient  to  any  motive. 

Facts  unjust 
Commit,  even  to  the  full  rming  d  his  lust. 

Chafman. 
Take  thy /wMtjf; 
For  not  to  take,  is  but  the  sel£>same  thing. 

Vrydtm. 

These  exuberant  productions  only  excited  and 

fomented  his  lusu;  so  that  his  whole  time  by 

upon  his  hands,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  con« 

trifVe,  and  with  full  *vfhv  pursue  his  follies. 

*  "^  WwoiwmrJU 

Let  them  all  take  their  t'Oi'iMg 
To  pillage  the  king. 
And  get  a  olue  ribband  instead  of  a  string. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency.  , 

Where  thie  tnuwg  poeth,  there  follow,  fawn, 
flatter,  laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's 
liking.  Atcham, 

Those  that  are  so  persuaded,  desire  to  be  wise 
in  a  wiay  that  will  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so 
give  up  themielves  to  the  $vjVKg  of  their  un- 
bounded propensions.  Glanville, 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were 
not  able  to  stand  btfbre  the  prevailing  tvfing  of 
comipt  nature,  which  would  know  no  honestv 
but  advantage.  Svuib, 

To  SWINGE.  V.  a.  [fPinxan,  Saxon. 
The  g  in  this  word,  and  all  its  deriva- 
ityctf  90unds  Sk9  hi  ferny  giant'] 
|.  To  whip  ;  to  bast  made  ;  to  punish. 

Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  Ithank  you, 
jou  /wm^y  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me 
the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours.    Sbahpeare» 

This  very  rev'rend  letcher,  quite  worn  out 
.With  rheumatisms,  and  crtppled  with  his  gout, 
Fortets  what  he  in  youthful  times  has  done, 
And  ivtiftga  his  own  vices  in  his  son. 
-  Drydemt  Jtai, 

Tlie  primer  brought  along  with  him  ^undle 
of  those  papers,  whidi,  in  the  phraae  of  me  whig 
toffee-houses,  have  twitigcdtmihie  Examiner. 

Swift, 
d.  To  move  as  a  lash.   Not  in  use. 


ff  w  I, 

He,  wrodi  to  see  his  Idii|Aoaa  M, 
Swmgu  the  tefly  horror  or  his  fiolded  tul. 

SwiNOE. «.  s,  [from  the  verb.]  A  sway; 
a  sweep  of  i«y  thing  in  motion.  Not 
in  use. 

The  shallow  y^ter  doth  her  force  infirinpe. 
And  renders  viun  her  tail's  impetuous  mm, 

Swi'NGEBUCKtKR.  If.   1.    [sVM^  ud 

buckler,  ]  A  bully  \  a  man  who  prttettdi 
tofeauofanns. 

You  had  not  <fiir  sudi  tvmgAadUrt  in  d) 

die  inns  of  court^^io.  Shahfmt* 

Swi'NGBR.,  «.  i.  (from  numg,1  HcfAo 

swings;  ahurlef. 
Swi^NGiKG.  adj.  [firom  swinge."]  Great  j 
bujM.    A  low  word. 

Tne  countryman  si^eing  the  lion  disamdf 
with  a  svitiging  cudgel  brwe  o^the  roatdi. 

VEttrtm, 

A  good  naimgir^  su|n  of  John's  readiest  cm 

went  towtf ds  buildmg  of  Hocus*s  ceuntryhoiMe. 

Swi'ngingly.  adv,  [from  iwingingt  or 
jqvinge.']  Vastly;  greatly. 
Henceforward  he  11  print  neither  pampfalm 
nor  linen, 
And,  if  swearing  can  do  *t,  shall  be  n 
maui*d. 
To  Swi'nglb.  v.  h.  [from  swing.] 
I.  To  dangle ;  to  wave  hanging. 
a.  To  swing  in  pleasure. 
Swinish,  adj.  [from  sqviju.]   Bcfittine 
•wine;  resembling  swine ;  gross;  brutal. 
They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  nsimk 
phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  ^aksfuru 

Sivinhb  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heav*n  amidst  his  gorgeooi  iati\ 
But,  with  besotted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  bUsphemeSjiiis  feeder.        Af«^ 

To  S WINK.  v.  n.  [j-pmcan,  Saxon.]  To 
^  labour ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge.    Obsoktc. 
Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 
For  which  men  tvfink  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Sfauer, 
tot  they  do  ttvimi  and  sweat  to  feed  tk 
other, 
Who  live  like  lords  oS  that  which  they  dopdiei; 

Sfosir, 

To  SwiNK.  V.  tf.   To  overlabour.  Obeo' 
Icte. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  twined  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.  Mih* 
SwiNK.  ».  J.  [fpinc,  Saxon. J   Labour; 
toil ;  drudgery.    ObRolcte. 
Ah,  Piers,  been  thy  teeth  on  edje,  to  tlunk 
.    How  great  sport  they  gav-nen  with  litde  twtUf 

Spciua, 

Thou  *s  but  a  lasy  loorde, 

And  rckes  much  of  thy  ttvinke,  SptMtr, 

Switch.  ».  J.  A  small  flexible  twip. 

Fetch  me  a  doxen  crabtree  suves,  and  «»■{ 

ones :  these  are  but  i%i'ifehct.  Shahfurl, 

When  a  circle  *bout  ttte  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist. 
The  body  feels  the  spur  and  svnttb.  ffMreu 
■   Mauritania,  on  the  6fth  medal,  leads  a  hflnj 
with  something  like  a  thread;  inker  other  band 
she  holds  a  noiich,  JM^m 

Tfl  Switch,  v.^a.  [from  tlvBQOUD'J  To 
laghj  to  jerk. 
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Lay  thy  bridle's  w«gbt 
Most  of  thy  left  ode;  thy  right  horse  thfn 

syvtititMg^  all  thy  throat 
Spent  in  eocourasements  give  him;  and  all  the 
rein  let  float.  Ciafman. 

Swi'vBL.  H.  s.  Something  fixed  in  another 
body  80  a8  to  turn  round  in  it. 

SWO^BBER.  «./.  [SceSWABBER.J 

I.  A  8wcepcr  of  the  declc. 

Cubb*d  m  a  cabbm,  on  a  mattress  laid* 
On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  stuohhars  fed. 

a*  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  in  betting  at  the  game 
of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and 

rwoUeP^s:  playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game 

at  whist  for  instime,  it  might  he  pardoned;  but 

he  could  not  digest  those  wicked  sm^htrt,  Swft. 

Swo'lle N.I    The  participle  passive  of 

6woLN.       J       s<weU. 

Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
His  dreadful  beast,  who,  rwo/m  with  blood  gf 
Ute, 
,  Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous 
gait.  Spetinr. 

When  thus  the  gather'dstonns  of  wretched 
love 
In  my  stpoim  bosom  with  long  war  had  strove, 
At  lencth  they  broke  their  bounds:  at  length 

their  force 
Bore  down  whatever  met  itt  stronger  course; 
I^  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhoojd  waste. 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  pass'd.  Frkr* 
Whereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these 
principles,  their  number  1$  already  rwcin  to  five. 
^  .  BaAtr, 

,8woM.  The  pretent  of  swim, 
fo  SwooK.  'v.  ft,  [aypunan,  Saxon.]   To 
suffer  a  suspension  of  thought  and  sen- 
sation ;  to  nint. 
So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that 


Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

^y  which  he  should  revive.  Sbaitfeare, 

If  thou  stand*st  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or 
of  some  death  more  long  in  spcctatorshqi,  and 
crueler  in  suffering,  behold  now  presently,  and 
«tMM  for  what  *s  to  come  upon  thee.     SUsitf, 

We  see  the  great  and  suoden  effect  of  smells 
^  fetching  men  again,  when  they  svfpm,  Bac9^» 

The  most  in  years  swtm'd  first  away  for  pain ; 
Then,  scarce  recever'd,  spoke.  Drydeiu 

The  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick. 
That  he  could  ttvoom  when  At  was  sick: 
And  knows  that  in  that  grief  he  reckoned 
On  black-ey'd  Susan  for  his  second.         J^ner, 

There  appeared  such  an  ecstasy  in  his  action, 
diat  he  seemed  ready  to  /wmh  away  in  the  sur- 
prixe  of  joy.  TatUr^ 

§wooN.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]    A  lipo- 

tbymy  \  a  Minting  Rt. 
f%  Swoor.  V.  a.  [1  suppose  formed  from 

the  sound.] 
I*  To  seize  by  falling  at  once  as  a  haw)c 
upon  his  prey. 

A  fowl  in  Madagascar,  called  a  ruck,  the  fra- 

^eri  of  f^hose  wings  are  twelve  paces,  can  yith 

^as  much  eaM  noo^p  up  an  elephant  as  our  kites 

)^  a  mouse.  HTUkiiu. 

This  mould'ring  piecemeal  in  your  hai^  4i4 

fell, 

And  now  at  Ust  you  came  to  nvc^p  it  all. 

!•  To  prey  upon ;  to  catch  up. 


s  w  o 

The  phyridah  looks  with  anodier  ey«  ori  At/ 

medidnal  herb  than  the  grasin|  ot,  wMch  rof^pt . 

it  in  with  the  common  graiL  doH^K* 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.    Not  used. 

The  nine-fton'd  trophy  thus  whilst  she  dddi 

entertain. 

Proud  Tamer  swoops  alohg  with  sudi  t  lusir 

train, 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  DrajtttL 

Swoop,  n,  i.  [fipona  the  vcrb.J    FaU  of  a 
bird  of  prey  upon  his  quirry. 

All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all  ?  What,  all  f  O  helUdtel  allf 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  sttmf  T  Sichpetn* 

The  eagle  fell mto the  iot*t quarters, andcar* 
ried  away  a  whde  litter  of  cubs  at  a  rwvp, 

VEhrMge. 
To  Swop.  V. «.  [Of  uncertain  derivation.] 
To  change ;  to  exchange  one  thing  for 
another.    A  low  word. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust  home,  he  put  it  by. 
And  cried,  as  in  derision.  q>are  the  stridtiag; 
Oh  that  msulting  word!  1  would  have  ttotpp'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind. 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man.  Drydem^ 

SWORD.  «./.  Crpeojib, Saxon;  /wrrr^f, 

Dutch.] 
I.  A  weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or 
thrusting ;  the  usual  weapon  of  fighta 
hand  to  hand. 

Old  unhappy  traitor,  die  nxfrd  h  out 
That  must  dettrov  thee.  Sbdupnrh 

Each  man  tooi  his  *vmd^  and  slew  afi  the 

But  the  tfxmd 
Of  Michael  fronvthp  armoury  of  God 
Was  giv'n  him  tenip^r'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  rwrd  rf  Satan  with  steep  fbrce  to  smite 
Descendmg,  and  in  half  cut  sheer;  notstiiy'd. 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shar'4 
All  his  rieht  side:  then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writE'd  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sMfcr'd  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pau^  through  him.  Milion. 

«.  Destruction  by  war:  as  fire  and  jword. 
The  txomrd  without,  and  terrour  within. 

/•  -.       .  Dntttr9ft$my, 

3.  Vengeance  of  jusUce. 

Justice  tomerit  does  weak  nd  afford;       ^ 
She  quia  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  tweri, 

Dryden, 

4.  Emblem  of  authority. 

This  I,  her  /tr«nM>earer,  do  carry. 
For  civil  deed  and  military.  Hadihrat 

Swo'KDED. a4;.  Ifrom 4word.1  Girt  with 
a  sword. 

The /tperdSa^  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  di»]ay*d. 

Swo'RDBR.  n.s.  imm^wcrJJ]    A  cut- 
throat ;  a  soldier.    In  contempt 
A  Rfiman  twtrdkr  and  banditto  slave 
Murther'd  sweet  Tully.  SitOtpeare. 

Caesarwill 

Unstate,  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  th*  shew 

Against  a  twordtr*  $bahp€are 

Swo'ROFiSH. «./.  Ixipbias.l  A  Ssh  witha 

long  sharp  bone  issuing  from*  his  head. 

A  tw0rdp4h  small  hunfrom  thereat  did  sunder. 
That  m  his  throat  hhn  pricking  softly  under. 
His  wide  abyss  him  forced  fbrth  to  spew. 

MalpiibiobMmd  Uit  middle  of  t^e  optkk 
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■meaTtht  /wwf^iCj^  to  W  a  kne  membnn*, 
fildedy  aocordixk^  to  iu  lengthy  in  many  doubles, 
Bu  a  frn,  Darb^. 

Our  little  fleet  waa  0o«r  engag'd  so  &r. 
That  like  the  swut^A  in  the  whale  diej 
/ought  5  , 

The  combat  only  seem'd  a  dv3  war» 
mi  thro*^  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

Swo^RDGRASs.  n.  s.  IglodioJusA  A  kind 
of  sedge ;  gladcr.  ;  j&njtworth, 

Swo'rdknot.  n,  s.  [jtut^d  and  knot.l 
Riband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword. 
Wigs  wkh  wigs,  iW0pdkM0ts  with  rwrdkmt* 
strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaos,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 

Swo'RDLAw.  ».  J.  Violeuce;  the  law  by 
whkh  all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger. 

So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  expression,  and  ttvorMa^v, 
Thro*  all  the  pUip,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

MUten, 
Swo^RDMAN.  «.  /.    [rwwd  aod  tnan.l^ 
Soldier ;  fighting  man. 

Worthy  felIows>  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
rwwdmtm*  Sbakiftare* 

At  Lecca's  house. 
Among  your  tusordmen^  where  so  many  associates 
£oth  or  thy  tmichief  and  thy  madness  met. 

HtH  J$M49iU 

Essex  was  made  Heutenant-gencral  of  the  ar* 
my,  the  dariing  of  the  s^vrdmem.        Clarendon. 

Swo'iit;rLAYER.i».j.  [jiiwri and //qy.] 
Gla^tor  5  fencer ;  one  who  exhibits  in 
pubiick  bis  skill  at  the  weapons  by  fight- 
^ine  prizes. 

These  they  called /ttw^^/oyrr^i  and  this  spec- 
tacle a  swordfigbt.  '  HakcwHi. 
Swore.  The  preterit  of  i«»^ar. 
^         How  soon  unsay 
What  leign*d  submisaon  swore,  Miltmt, 
Sworn.  The  participle  passive  oi  s<wear. 
What  does  eb*  want  credit,  come  ^  me. 
And  1 11  be  s^aorm  't  is  true.              ahahpeare^ 

I  am  svfpm  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necesnty ;  and  he  and  I 
Will ke^  a  league  till  death.  Sbahpeare, 

They  that  are  mad  against  me,  are  rwom 
against  me.  PsmIwu. 

He  reftised  not  the  civil  offer  of  a  Pharisee, 
though  his  a'vowH  enemy;  and  would  eat  at  the 
table  of  those  who  sought  his  ruin.         Calamy^ 

To  shelter  innocence. 
The  nation  all  elecu  some  patron-knight, 
Stooru  to' be  true  to  love,  and  slave  to  fame, 
-  And  many  a  valiant  xhief  enrols  his  name. 

Granville, 

Swum.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  jwim. 
Air,  water,  eatrth, 
By  fowl,  Mi,  beast,  was  flown,  was  /tvanw,  was 

walk'd 
Frequent..  Miltem, 

Swung,    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wdund, 
Swmig  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the 
ground.  jidduM, 

8vB.  adj.  [properly /i^,  j-ib,  Saxon.]  Re- 
lated by  blood.  The  Scottish  dialect 
still  retains  it. 

If  what  my  grandnre  to  me  said  be  true, 
Siker  1  am  very  sy6  to  you.  Spemer, 

Sy'c AMINE.  \  «./.  A  tree.  The  sycamore 
Sy'camore.j     of  wripturc  is  aot  the 
s^me  witb  eurS; 
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Sycamore  h  onraeermajutt  one  of  the  luid&af 
maples:  it  b  a  quick  grower.  Mertimer, 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-iecd,  le 
might  say  unto  diis  tycaminexxwthe  tlura  phdttd 
up,  and  It  riiould  obey  you.  Inke. 

I  was  no  prophet,  but  an  hcnhmm,  and  a  gi* 
therer  of  syeamore  fruit.  iWM. 

Go  to  yonder  sycawtare^t^  and  hide  your 
bottle  of  drink  under  its  h<Aow  root.     WdU^ 

S'fcamores  with  eglantine  were  spread ; 
A  Hedge  about  the  skies,  a  covering  onx  hud, 

Drjdm, 

SY'COPHANT.  n.  u  [^«»^mf;  ,ya^ 
fhantCf  Latin.]  A  talebearer ;  a  midtt* 
Date ;  a  malicious  parasite. 

Accusing  sytpthttttU  of  all  men  did  belt  ton 
to  his  nature;  but  therefore  not  seenaog  tyen 
phantff  because  of  no  evil  they  said,  they  cooU 
oring  any  new  or  doubtful  tning  unto  min,boi 
such  as  already  he  had  been  apt  to  detenniae; 
so  as  they  came  but  as  proofs  of  his  witdom, 
fearful  and  more  secure,  while  the  fear  he  W 
figured  in  his  mind  had  any  possibility  of  event 

SUn^, 

Men  know  themselves  void  of  those  qualities 
which  the  impudent  syeephamt^  at  the  same  time, 
both  ascribes  ro  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs 
at  them  for  believing.  Swth* 

I9  Sy^COPHANT.  v.  m,  [<ruxa|WTw;  from 

the  noun.]   To  play  the  sycophant.  A 
low  bad  word. 

His  sy£^hamting  arts  being  detected,  that  pot 

is  not  to  be  played  the  second  time;  whereas  t 

nun  of  delr  reputation,  though  hb  btfqoe  k 

split,  has  something  left  towards  setting  up  agun* 

Cevermrnent  efibe  Tmpu 

SyCOPHA'NTICK.^y/jr.  [from  Jtyn^t.] 

Talebearing  s  mischievously  oflKdoui. 
To  Sycopha'NTISE.   v.  ir.  [wvMc^mirakt 
from  sjcopbant,']  To  pky  the  talebevcr. 

S Y L L  a'b  ic  a  L.  >  ad^.  [syllabiquef  French ; 

Sylla'bick.   5   m>m  jyi/tt^/r.]  Relating  • 
to  syllables ;  consisting  of  syllables. 

Sylla'bically.  adv.  [from /f i/tfiir j/.] 
In  a  syltabical  manner. 

gYXLABLE.  «.  i.   [trvv^f^^i  syllabi  Jr.] 

I.  As  much  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by  the 
help  of  one  voweU  or  one  artknilation* 

I  heard 
Each  sy/latle  that  breath  made  op  between  dieift. 

SkUspem, 
There  is  that  property  m  all  letters  of  apnea 
to  be  conjoined  m  syUaUe*  and  words,  through 
the  voluble  motions  of  the  orpms  from  one  sKf 
or  fi||ure  to  another,  that  they  modify  and  ^ 
criminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  Aicoo- 
tmueit.  BeUtr. 

a.  Any  thing  proyerbiaHy  concise. 

Alwaham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  Kved  hefbrj 
any  syUakU  of  the  Iriv  of  God  was  written,  <M 
they  not  sin  as  much  as  we  do  in  creiy  ictiof 
not  commanded  }  Uetktr^ 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrew^and  to-morror, 
Creeps  in  this  uetty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syfiahle  of  recorded  time : 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  Mi 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  SbaktfM 

He  hath  told  so  many  melancholy  stories  n'tft- 
out  one  syiUble  of  truth,  that  he  hath  blonud. 
the  edge  of  my  fears.  •^v^ 

T^Sy'llable.  v.  a,  [from  the  noon.] 
To  utter  I  to  pronouoces  taarticuUt^ 
I*(ot  in  use* 
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Airy  tongues  that  iyU^k  men*s  names 
On  saads  and  shores,  and  desin  wildernesses. 

Miitm, 
Sy'i^labub.   ti.  J.  {rightly  Sillabdb, 
which  see.]     Milk  and  acids. 

No  tyUoMi  made  at  the  milking  pail. 
But  what  are  composed  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumtmt, 
Two  lines  would  express  all  they  say  in  two 
pages :  't  is  nothing  but  whipt  tjUabuh  and  froth, 
without  solidity.  FeUon, 

Sy'llabus.  ;r.i.[<n/xx«S^.]  An  abstract; 
a  compendium  containing  the  heads  of 
a  discourse* 

SYXLOGISM.  »•  J.  [<rvXXoyi<rjuiic5  syllih 
gtjmef  French.]  An  argument  composed 
of  three  propositions:  as,  every  man 
thinks ;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter 
thinks. 

A  {Mece  of  rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument 
<£  lo|ick,  an  apc^uc  of  .£sop  beyond  a  ayllo^ 
gism  m  Barbara.  Brown. 

What  a  miraculous  thing  shculd  we  count  it, 
if  the  flint  and'the  steel,  instead  of  a  few  sparks, 
should  chance  to  knock  out  definitions  and  /y//o- 
gir^u/  Bemttey, 

SVLLOGl'STICAL.)       aJj*      [ffwXXoyioxof; 

^YLLOGI'STICK.  >  from  syliogism.'] 
Retaining  to  a  syllogism ;  consisting  of 
a  syllogism. 

Thoupi  we  suppose  subject  and  predicate,  and 
copula,  and  propositions  and  syitcghtual  con* 
jiejuons  in  their  reasoning,  there  is  no  such  mat- 
•  ter ;  but  the  intire  business  is  at  the  same  mo- 
n/ent  ]>resent  with  them,  without  deducing  one 
thing  from  anotlier.  tfa/e. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  com- 
plex, yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole 
argument  b  thus  plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is 
properly  called  a  simple  syQogism,  since  the 
complexion  does  not  belong  to  the  iallogatitk 
form  of  it.  '  H^att*. 

SYLLOGX'STiCALLy.  adv.  [trom  sji/o* 
mistical.'}  '  In  the  form  of  a  svUogism. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  ne  is  able  to 
prove  syUogistUalh s  so  that  syllogism  comes  af- 
ter knowledge,  wSen  i  man  lus  no  need  of  it. 

Luke, 
To  Sy'llocize.  v.  ff.   [sjliogizer^  Fr, 
a'jyxr^^fn,']    To  reason  by  syllogism. 
l>ogick  is,  in  efiect,  an  art  oi  tyilogixhg. 

Baker, 
Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logick 
into  a  kind  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach  boys  to 
^ylttgixe^  m  frame  arguments  and  refute  them, 
without  real  knowledge.  kVattj, 

Sy'l V AK.  mdj,  [better  siltjon.']  Woody ; 
«hady ;  relating  to  woods. 

Cecbr  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene !  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view«  Milton, 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
Watch'dvy  the  syhan  genius  of  the  place.  Pope. 
Sy'lvak.   n,  s.    [sjlvainy  French.]    A 
wood-god,  or  satyr ;  perhaps  sometimes 
a  rustick. 

.  Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side. 
To  hwless /ytwju  all  access  deny  Vi.  Pofie. 

SY'MBOL.  n.  s.  Isjmboief  Fr.  «rv>^oXo»; 

sjmboium^  Latin.] 
r*  An  abstract;  a  compendium;  a  com- 
prehensive form. 
B^timing  with  the  symbol  pf  out  Ciith,  upon 
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that  the  author  of  the  gloss  cnqmres  Into  te 
nature  of  faith.  Baktr» 

a.  A  type ;  that  which  comprehends  in  its 
figure  a  representation  of  eomcthinr 
else. 

Sah,  asjncorruptible,  was  the  *ya»J»/of  fneo^ 
ship ;  which,  if  it  casually  felt«  was  acconntei 
ominous,  and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  Brpwm, 

Words  are  the  signs  and  jmk^o^  of  things;  anl 

as,  In  acc<)ants,  cyphers  and  figures  pass^  nA 

'    sums,  so  words  and  names  pass  for  things  them- 

*«'vf*'  SotoL 

The  heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  « 
apt  tymiols  of  eternity,  because,  contrary  to  al 
sublunary  beings,  though  they  seem  to  pensb 
every  iught,they  renew  themselves  every  nosa* 
ing.  Addiim^ 

S  Y  M  B  o'l  I  c  A  L  •  ad;\  {symMique,  French  t 
cv^xnw;  J  irom  symbolJ]  Representa- 
tive; typical;  expressing  by.signsj com-' 
prehending  something  more  than  itself. 

By  this  encroachment  idoUtry  first  crept  Inu 
men  converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into 
theur  proper  wership,  and  receiving  the  repre- 
sentation of  tbin^  unto  them  as  the  subetnce 
and  thing  iuelf.  Brsnsnu 

The  acrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ'e 
death,  by  such  symM^aJ  actions  as  himself  an* 

SVMBO'LiCALhY,  aJv.lhomsymhorical.l 
Typically ;  by  represerftation. 

Th'is  distmction  of  anhnals  washierog^yphicaly 
in  the  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence  fiom 
certam  vices,  syt^boticaUy  intimatedfrom  the  iM- 
ture  of  those  anmuds.  Brotvtu 

h  symbolically  teaches  our  duty,  and  promote*  • 

chanty  by  a  real  signature  and  a  sensible  se»- 

„  ™o°-  raybr. 

Symboliza'tion.  n.  s.  ihom symifolize.j 

The  act  of  symbolizing;  represenutions 

resemblance- 

The  hieroglvphical  symbols  of* scripture,  ex- 
cellently intended  in  the  species  of  thmgs  sacri- 
ficed m  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  are  oftentiniei 
lacked  beyond  their  symbolixations.  .      Srotn, 

r<)  SvMBOLi'zE.  -i;.  n.  [symbo/iser,  Fr. 
from  symbol.^    To  have  something  in    ^ 
common  with  another  by  reprcsentatii^c 
qualities. 

Our  king  findine  himself  to  symbolize  m  manr 
things  with  diat  kmg  of  the  Hebrews,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.        Bacoa. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  symbolizetb  with  the      > 
pleasing  of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the 
pleasing  of  order  dodi  symUline  with  harmony. 

Aristotle  and  the  schools  have  taught,  that  ait 
and  water,*being  tymboliziag  elements,  in  the 
quality  of  moisture,  are  easily  traasmutable  int» 
one  another.  Boyte, 

They  both  symbolize  m  this,  that  they  love  to 
look   upon    themselves    threi^h   mtutiplyii^ 

1  affectedly  symbolized  in  careless  mirth  anA 
freedom  with  the  Ubertines,  to  circumvent  i^ 
bertinism.  Mon, 

The  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizet 
with  the  thing  it  mightily  desires.  SmA» 

ToSvMBOLi'zE.  T/.fl.  To  make  repre- 
sentative of  something. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the  myrtcry  ef 
its  colours.  Brrin. 

SvMME'TRiAN.  n.  s.  [from  symmetryJ^ 
One  eminently  studious  of  proportion. 
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ICt  face  was  t  thoogbt  longer  thin  the  exact 
tymmariaM4  would  allcw.  Sidney. 

Symme^t&ical.  adj*  [from  symmetry,] 
Proportionate ;  having  parts  well  adapt- 
ed to  each  other. 
Sy^mmstri»t.  n.  /.  [fixnn  symmetry,'] 
One  Tery  studious  or  observant  of  pro* 
portion. 

Some  exact  tymmetrUU  have  been  blimed  for 
bemg  too  true.  fVoitoa, 

SYMMETRY,  n.  s.  [symmetries  Fr.  (ri/» 
and  pt^oy.]  Adaptation  of  parts  to  each 
other;  proportion;  harmony;  a^rcc* 
Bient  of  one  part  to  another. 

She  by  whose  unes  proportion  should  be 
£xamm'd»  measure  ot  ail  symmetry  ; 
Whom  had  that  ancient  seen^  who  thou^  souls 

made 
Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 
'    That  harmony  was  she.  Dentu* 

Attd  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow'r,  like  that  of  harmony  and  sound. 

IVaihr. 
Symmetry^  equality,  and  correspondence  of 
pots,  is  the  discernment  of  reason«.not  the  ob- 
ject of  sense.  More, 
Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  their 
measurt  and  symmetry  were  owing  to  hiho. 

Drydem, 
SYMPATHE^TfCAL.)  ^4^'.  [jywtpOtAttiptet 

Sympathe'tick.   >     Fr.  from  symfa- 

tby*"]    Having  mutual  sensation  ;  bemg 

affected  either  by  what  happens  to  the 

-other;  feeling  in  consequence  of  what 

another  feels. 

Hereupon  are  grounded  the  £ross  mistakes  in 
the  cure  of  diseases,  not  only  from  symfatbetiek 
receipts,  but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incanta- 
tory  applicatlpns.  Brewtt, 

United  by  this  sym^heiick  bond. 
You  grow  faniiliar,  intimate,  and  fond. 

Roscomm9 
To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  tywt- 
fMtheiiek  conveyances,  maybe  as  usual  to  future 
timet  as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence. 

Giimvilh, 
To  you  our  author  makes  her  soft  reuuest, 
VTho  speak  the  kindest;  and  who  write  the  best: 
Your  sympathetUk  hearts  she  hopes  fo  move, 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love. 

Prior. 
AU  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  not  in- 
herent in  the  inanimate  bodies;  but  are  the  ef* 
fecu  of  their  motion  upon  our  nerves,  and  sym^ 
.  /ksthetieal  and  vital  passions  produced  within  our- 
selves, BefitUy, 
SympaThe'tically.  adv,   [from  j^m- 
pmtbttick,']    With  sympathy  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  sympathy. 
Je  SYMPATHIZE.  0/.  ».  Isym^atbisert  Fr. 

from  jym^hy.'i 
I.  To  feel  with  another ;  to  feel  in  conse^' 
quence  of  what  another  feels ;  to  fed 
'  IDutually. 

The  men  sympOhixe  with  the  mastifft  in  ro 
hutttous  and  rough  coroinc  on.  Shakspeare* 

The  thin^  of  courage, 
AsTous'd  vdth  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathine^ 
*  Shaksfeare, 

Nature,  in  awe  to  htm. 

Hath  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

Whh  her  great  master  so  to  symptthiue,  MiHmt, 

The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  nart 

of  himself:  he  sympatiizetf  and  is  concernea  for 

them.  '  Zoeke, 

Their  countrymen  were  particularly  atteptivt 
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to  all  their  story,  and  sympsAhti  with  their 
heroes  in  all  their  adventures.  SptOeter. 

Though  the  greatness  of  their  mind  exempu 
them  from  fear,  vet  none  condole  and  *pi»- 
thixe  more  heartify.  Cmer. 

%.  To  agree ;  to  fit.    Not  proper. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,nrom  a  bbeaada 
yellow  mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  bbe 
and  yellow  are  two  colours  whidi  sympetthite. 

Dey4ai» 

SY'MPATHY.  n.  s.  [jyiw/a/iWf,  French ; 
0t;fiarfli^r(a.l  Fellow-feelin^ ;  nuitualsen* 
sibiiity ;  the  quality  of  bemg  affected  by 
the  aflection  of  another. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  toaL 
\f  s'm^tatby  of  love  unite  our  thoughts,  wksp 

Yoa  are  not  youns;  no  more  am  I:  go  to, 
then,  there  's  sympathy.-  you  are  merry,  so  in 
I;  ha!  ha!  then  there 'a  more  syafatky:  yoa 
love  sack,  and  so  do  1 ;  would  you  desire  bcttft 
sympathy  F  Sbsktpeerl 

But  what  it  b. 
The  action  of  my  hfeielQte  it^  which  T  H  ke«p. 
If  but  for  sympathy,  Shukspeare. 

I  started  back ; 
It  started  back:  but,  pleas'd,  I  soon  return'd} 
Pleas'd  it  retiun'd  as  soon,  with  answerint  loeb 
Of  sympsithy  and  love.  MUtm* 

Iney  saw,  but  other  si^t  instead,  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpenu:  horror  on  them  M\t 
And  horrid  sympathy,  HiCbm, 

Or  sympattyy  or  some  connatural  force, 
Pow'rml  at  greatest  disUnce  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.  iHS^ 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  peat  sad 
generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  cooptf* 
sionate :  it  is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  lU 
men  to  be  of  one  kind ;  for  every  man  would  be 
a  distinct  species  to  himself,  were  there  notym* 
pathy  among  individuals.  5«(^* 

Can  kindness  to  desert  like  your*s  be  strange f 
Kindnass  by  secret  sympathy  is  ty'd ; 
For  noWe  souls  in  nature  are  ally'd^       /)iydta. 

I'here    are   such  associations  made  in  the 
minds  of  most  men ;  and  to  this  might  be  attri- 
'    butsd  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipatbies  ob- 
servable in  them.  U^* 

Sympho'nious.  adj,  [from  sympbwj,] 
Harmonious ;  an'eeing  in  sound. 

Up  he  rode, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
SyutpbonioHs  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tua'd 
Angelick  harmonies.  MiUm, 

SY'MPHONY.  If.  /.  [sympbonU,  Fr.  ^ 
and  ^yk'\  Concert  of  instruments;  bjff^ 
mony  of  mingled  dounds." 

A  learned  searcher  from  Pythagoras'i  sdiool, 
where  it  was  a  maxim  that  the  images  of  tU 
things  are  latent  in  numbers,  detenn'mes  the 
comelicst  proportion  between  breadtbs  and 
heiglits,  reducing  symmetry  to  sympbtsy^  and 
the  harn>ony  of  sound  to  a  kind  ^harpoey  io 
sight.  W9it»^ 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  lJil«i 
Angels!  tor  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphwie^^  day  without  nlglit» 
Circle  his  throne  rc^jng.  mutm* 

^  The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around ; 
The  marching  troi^  through  Athens  take  Aef 

T  e  gref  t  earl  marshal  ord^  their  •"•JJl. 

Sv'mph  Ysis.  jt.  s,  [ffv»  and  ft/w.] 

Symphysis,  m  its  ori^nal  signification,  <1«5°|2 
a  connasccncy,dr  growing  together;  andpefwp* 
is  mean;  c^" those  bQneswbifh  in  yooof  chi»^ 
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•rt  dWdnet,  but  after  •oine  yean  unke  tnd  cotw 
•oiklate  into  one  booe.  If^Umaii. 

SvMPo'siACK.  adj\  [symposiaquty  Fr. 
«v/A«M^iaMcO  Relating  to  mcr^makin^; 
happening  where  company  is  drinking 
together.  ' 

fiy  desiring  a  tecreiy  to  words  spoke  under 
die  roae,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compota- 
tioo,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  iympotiaek 
meedngs  to  wtar  chaplett  of  roses  al>out  their 
heads.  BrvwH^ 

In  some  of  tho^  sjmp%siack  disputations 
nmon^  my  acauaintance,  1  affirmed  that  tha 
dietetick  part  oT  medicine  depended  upon  sden- 
tifick  principles.  ArlutbnwL 

SY'MPTOM.   n.i.    [jf//«//om/,  French; 

t«  Something  that  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  not  as  the  original 
cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  or  constant 
effect. 

The  ijmptomt^  as  Dr.  Sydenham  remarks, 
which  are  commonly  scorbutick,  are  often  no- 
thing but  the  principles  or  seeds  of  a  powing, 
but  unripe  gout.  Bftukmore, 

s.  A  sign  ;  a  token. 

Ten  glorious  campaigns  are  passed,  and  now, 
lika  the  sick  man,  we  are  ezpirmg  with  all  sorts 
of  good  symptomu.  Swift, 

Symptom a'tical.)    adj,     [sjmptoma^ 
Symptom a'tick.   J       tique^  Fr.  from 
symptomJl    Happening  concurrently  or 
occasionailv. 

Sympt9matteat  is  often  used  to  denote  the  di^ 
f  erence  between  thtf  primary  and  secondary  causes 
in  diseases;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be 
^ym^tmatuai^t  because  it  arises  from  pain  only; 
and  therefore  the  ordinary  means  in  fevers  are 
HOC  in  such  cases  to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  to 
what  will  remove  the  pain ;  for  when  that  ceases 
the  ttytt  will  cease,  without  any  direct  means 
taken  for  that.  C2^^* 

By  fomentation  and  a  cataplasm  the  sweiling 
was  discussed ;  and  the  fever,  then  appearing  but 
tymtptMrnUicaly  lessened  as  the  heat  and  pain  mi- 
tigated. IVuemam* 
Symptoma'tically.  fli/v.  [ftomsjmp' 
tomatu0i.'\  In  the  nature  of  a  symp- 
tom. 

The  catises  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humours 
aboimdin^  in  the  blood,  oi  in  the  nerves,  excret- 
ed sometimes  critically,  sometimes  ijmttomatt* 
eally,  Ivhtman, 

S  Y  N  A  G o'g ic  A  L.  odj,   [from  synagogue.  ] 

Pertaining  to  a  synagogue. 
SVNAGOGUE.  n. s.  [syfiagogue,  French; 
mwaywyn.]    An  asscmbly  of  the  Jews  to 
worship. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue* 

Sfatsfieart, 
As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  tynapgut 
on  the  sabbath.  Gw^^/. 

Synale'pha.  If.  j.  [iTvtaXj.cv]  A  Con- 
traction or  excision  of  a  syl'abk  in  I^atjn 
verse,  by  joining  together  two  vowels  in 
the  scanning,  or  cutting  off  the  ending 
Yowel ;  as,  UP  ego.  Baiky. 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  is  far  from  affecting  it : 
be  frequently  uses  tynalepbasy  and  concludes  his 
aense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Drydtn, 

Synartm&o'sis,  h.  /.  [<^Jy  and  af^^ww] 
A  close  conjunction  of  two  bones. 

There  is  a  coLspcuous  motion  where  the  con- 
junction is  caUcd  diarthrosis,  a .  in  die  elbow  j  an 
o^cuitt  one,  wlicic  the  conjunction  is  called 
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ifMf<£#'iMf ,  at  in  the  joining  of  the  carpus  ts 

the  meucarpus.  Wufmtm^ 

SYKCHOKORO'SIS.H.ir.  [tfvv  and  xoyjf^.] 

Symchitdrtu  is  an  uoioa  by  ^risdes  of  th* 

stemon  tothe  ribs.  fVuemm^ 

Svnchro'nical,  tfi^'.   [ai/N and xf^l 

Happening  together  at  the  same  time. 

I^  is  difficmt  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  con- 
vey^ mto  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  and  hmgs  being 
far  from  symbrtnicoL  B*yU^ 

SYNCHRONISM,  n.  J.  [tvv  and  xe^^] 
Concurrence  of  events  hai^>ening  at  the 
same  time. 

TYit  coherence  and  synchMmtm  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology,  af^r  the  flood,  bear 
amostregular  testimony  of  the  truth  of  li^  hi- 
story.  Halt. 

Sy'nchronous.  adj.  [«rt?f  and  xe^*3 
Happening  at  the  same  time. 

The  variations  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  keep 
both  the  solids  and  fluids  in  an  oscillatory  motiott» 
syncbroHous  and  proportional  to  their  cnsnget. 

Arh^Mi, 
Sy'ncope.  j».  /.  [sjnc9pef  Fr.  ^lyawrii.] 

1.  Fainting  fit. 

The  symfHoms  attending  gunshot  woonds  are 
pain,  fever,  delirium,  and  symcfe.        H^uamag. 

2.  Contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  off  a 
pait  in  the  middle. 

Sy'ncofist.  n.  j.  [fitnn  lysro/r.]  Con- 
tractor of  words. 

To  outshine  all  the  modem  tjue»phu^  and 
thorou^y  content  my  English  readers,  1  intend 
to  publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  sin- 
gle vowel  in  it.  SptOator., 
To  Sy'ndicate.  v.  n.  [syndiquert  Fr- 
<nj>  and  iw.]  To  judfe ;  to  pass  judg- 
ment on ;  to  censure.  An  unusual  word* 
Not  in  use. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  tymdkakt 
his  master,  and  all  bw-makers  before  him. 

'       HaktwiU, 
Sy'ndrome.  ;f.  J.  fffuifJ^o^n.]   Concurrent 
action  ;  concurrence. 

All  things  being  linked  together  by  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  ci  causes,  every  nogle  motioit 
owns  a  dependance  on  such  a  tylUt^mt  KJi^pttit* 
quired  motors.  GioHviUe. 

SYNE'CDOCHE.  n.  s.  [synecdoche,  Fr. 
cvMxlox^.']  A  figure  by  which  part  is 
taken  for  the  wholcy  or  the  whole  for 
part. 

Because  they  are  instruments  of  grace  in  the 
hand  of  GoA^  and  by  these  his  holy  spirit 
changes  our  hearts;  therefore  the  whole  work  is 
attributed  to  them  by  a  synetdoebe;  that  is,  they 
do  in  this  manner  the  work  for  which  God  or- 
dained them.  7ayUr, 
SYNECDo'cHiCAL.m(r.  [from/wirr^fo^.] 
Expressed  by  a  synecdoche ;  unplying  a 
synecdoche. 

Should  I,  Lindamer,  bring  you  mto  luM|>iuls«. 
and  shew  you  there  how  many  souls,  narrowly 
lodged  in  synecdocbual  bodies,  see  their  earthen 
cottages  moulder  away  to  dust,  those  miserable 
persons*  by  the  loss  of  one  limb  after  another, 
surviving  but  part  of  themselves,  and  living  to 
see  themselves  dead  and  buried  by  piecemeal  ^ 
^         B.yU. 

Synneuro'sis.  If.  s,  [awv  and  »«?"?».] 

Synnturoslt  is  when  the  connexion  is  made  by 
a  ligament.  Of  this  in  symuhysis  we  find  is* 
stances,  in  the  connexion  of  the  ossa  pubis  toge- 
theri  especia'ly  in  women,  by  a  iijamentous 
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wabtUaet.  In  articulation,  it  h  either  roimd, 
as  that  which  unites  the  head  if  the  os  femoris 
to  the  coxa;  or  brood,  as  the  tendon  of  the  pa- 
teUa,  which  unites  it  to  the  ot  tibias.    ffuemaii, 

SY'NOD.  fi.  s.  isyn9de9  Fr.  <ru'>oi^] 
s.  Au  assembly  called  for  consultation :  it 
is  used  particularly  of  ecclesiasticks*  A 
provincial  tynod  is  commonly  used,  and 
a  fcencrai  coundL 

.  The  glorious  gods  sit  in  bouriy  iyiied  about  thy 
I^Ktictuar  prosperity.  Sbahptart* 

Since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jart 
*Twixt  thy  tedidous  countrymen  and  us> 
It  hath  in  solemn  sym9d  been  decreed, 
T' admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns. 

The  opinion  was  not  only  condemn'cd  by  the 
aytod^  but  imputed^to  the  emperor  as  extreme 
madness^  Bacon, 

Flea-bitten  symoiy  an  assemUr  breir'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt*ry,  where  laymen  guide. 
With  the  ume  woolpock  clergy  by  their  ode. 

'  ClcavttoMd, 

His  royal  majesty,  according  to  these  presby- 
lerian  ryx^  shall  hiave  no  power  to  command  his 
dexvy  to  keep  a  national  'INm^  W^hiu* 

WeU  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate, 
^ffo^of  gods !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Otezi  things  resolv'd.  Milton* 

Let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  Meat, 
Through  heav'n's  wide  bounds.  MUton, 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  he  sattb,  I  most 
irreverently  caU  that  wise  synod;  upon  which  he 
fills  into  a  very  tragical  exclamation,  that  I 
should  dare  to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  on  a 
councU.  SiUljrtgJUa,. 

Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  JoveT 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
On  tnis  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow.  Dry. 
a.  Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Howe'er  love's  native  hours  are  set. 
Whatever  starry  synod  mett 
T  is  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 
Kpoor  love  shall  live  or  die.  Crasbaw. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
lo^yno^unben^n.  ^  MlUon, 

As  the  planets  and  stars  have,  according  to 
astrologers,  iji  their  great  synods^  or  conjunc> 
tions,  much  more  powerful  influences  on  tne  air 
than  are  ascribed  to  one  or  two  of  them  out  of 
that  aspect ;  so  divers  particulars,  which,  whilst 
they  lay  scattered  among  the  writings  of  several 
auviors,  were  inconsiderable,  when  they  come 
to  be  laid  together,  nuiy  oftentimes  prove  high- 
ly useful  to  physiology  in  their  conjunctions. 

Boyle 

Sv'nodal.  If.  X.  [from  svnod.']  Money 
paid  anciently  to  the  bishops  5cc.  at 
£aster  visitation. 

Syno'dick.   S     '-^'^^•-' 
I.  Relating  to  a  synod ;  transacted  in  a 
synod. 

The  various  dignity  of  their  several  churches, 
snd  of  their  many  functions,  rules,  and  orders  in 
them,  by  reason  of  the  frec^uency  of  their  synods 
icmi  and  processional  meetings,  have  necessarily 
iSjised  many  questions  of  place  among  them. 

SeUen. 
St.  Athananus  writes  a  aynodical  episfle  to 
those  of  Antioch,  to  compose  the  diflbrencet 
tmoog  them  upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus. 

Stiilingjfeet, 
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a.  [syftodiqite^  Fr.]  Reckoned  from  OSC 
conjunction  with  the  sun  to  another. 

I'he  diurnal  and  annual  revolndoni  of  the  sa, 
to  us  are  the  measures  of  day  and  jear^  and  the 
synddick  revolution  of  the  moon  measures  tKe 
month.  H«ii&> 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about 
the  earth  in  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  houxs  vsA 
about  forty-four  minutes.  Lk^» 

Svno'dicallv.  adv.  [from  symdkal'\ 
By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  publick 
assembly. 

It  shall  be  needful  for  those  churches  /yia^ 
eaUy  to  determine  something  in  those  points. 

SoMtiJtrt^ 
The  alterations  made  by  the  commisaonere 
were  brought  to  the  convocation,  then  nctint, 
where  they  were  synoScaUy  agreed  upon. 

Neism, 
Svno'nyma.    »,  /.    [Latin;  irvWrvf*^] 

Names  whicti  signify  the  same  thing. 
To  S Y no'n  V M IS fc.  V.  <r.  [from  ijnonrma^ 
To  express  the  same  thing  in  dilfcrcot 
words. 

This  word  fortis  we  may  tjmnymus  after  ill 
thesfe  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty, 
courageous,  adventurous,  brave,  bold,  darii^ 
intrepid.  CaAo* 

Syno'nymous.  fl<(f.  [jr/»ojwwf,  French ; 
rime'y^'^.]  Exprcssing  tbe  same  thing 
by  different  wonis. 

when  two  or  more  words  signify  the  sb» 
thing,  as  wave  and  billow,  mead  and  inea&>v, 
they  arc  usually  called  synonymmts  words.  W^a^* 
These  words  consist  of  two  propositioDS,  vhkk 
arc  not  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  suae 
thing  variously  expressed;  for  wisdom  and  uo- 
derstandinc  are  synonymoiu  words  here. 

Fortune  is  but  a  tynonymmu  word  for  nstora 
and  necessity.  Bentkj* 

S yko'n YM  Y.  n.  s.  \jrjwtviMa.'\    Tbc  qua-  ■ 
lity  of  expressing  by  different  words  the 
same  thing. 

SYNOTSIS.  n.  s.  [<rtW«fO  A  general 
view  i  all  the  parts  brought  under  ooc 
view. 

S Y  N  o'PT  I c  A  L .  «i(f .  [from  synopsis.']  Af- 
fording a  view  of  many  parts  at  once. 

We  have  collected  so  many  synofiicol  tsbki, 
calculated  for  his  monthly  use.  Svetj^ 

Sykta'ctical.  adj.  [from  sjntaxist 
Latin.] 

I.  Conjoined ;  fitted  to  each  other. 

1.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  speecb. 

Sy'ntax.     I         r   '     t    1 

.Synta'xis.  ;'*•''•  ^"^'"^'^ 

I.  A  system ;  a  number  of  things  joined 

together. 

.    They  owe  no  other  depcndance  to  the  nnt 

than  what  is  common  to  the  whole  Jpf^  jf 

beings.  Glonviilt. 

a.  That  part  of  grammar  which  tcacbd 
tlie  (Ton  ^truction  of  words. 

I  can  produce  a  hundred  instances  to  co&^^ 
any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so  mucs 
as  understand  cdmmon  grammar  and  o^^*  ^ 

Synthe'sis.  «.  J.  [trMttrii.]  Thc act gf 
joining :  opposed  to  analysis* 

The  synthesis  connsts  in  amimiiijE  the  ao»tt 
discovered  and  esubliahedas  pri&c^ivV 
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,il«ii  expUioiog  the  phmomena  jproceediDg 
fion  theiD,  and  provii^  tht  expUaationt. 

Nttetm. 
SvuTH^TiCK,    adj,  \jxv^vgti&i,']    Con- 
joming;  conpotindifig  i  forming  com- 
podtion:  opposed  to  analytic k» 

Symihttkk  method  is  that  wficfa  begint  with 

the  parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowlet^e  of 

theiwMe:  h  benns  >inth  the  most  simjple  prio* 

jdpks  and  fcnera  nmtin,  and  proceeds  by  de- 

'frees  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  them  or 

coBipoundedofthem;  and  therefore  it  is  called 

the  method  of  oompontioo.  JVaUs. 

St^phok.  If.  j.  [This  should  be  written 

sMon;  ci^^.}    A  tube ;  a  pipe. 

^  'Xake  your  class,  typUn,  or  crane,  and  draw 

it  fiff^om  its  ust  ikoes  into  sbuli  bottles. 

3S6rtmer» 
Sv  Rf  NGE.  If.  /.  [<n;f»y|.3    A  pipe  through 
which  any  liquor  is  squhted. 

The  heart  seems  not  designed  to  be  the  foim* 
tsun  or  conservatory  of  the  vital  liame,  but  as  a 
machine  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins, 
and  ibrce  it  out  by  the  arteries  through  die 
vrhole  body,  as  a  tyrui^t  doth  any  liquor,  tnough 
aoc  by  the  same  artifice.  May* 

To  Sy'&inge.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. j 
I.  To  spout  by  a  syringe. 

A  iux  of  blood  from  uie  nose,  mouth,  and 
eye,  wu  stopt  by  the  tyringmg  up  of  oxycrate. 

IV'u 


s.  To  wash  with  a  syringe. 

SV  RIMGO'TOM  Y.  n.  J.  [<rJe«y|  and  TiTO|t*a.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  qr 
hollow  sores. 
SITRTIS.  IT.  J.  [Lath).]    A  quicksand;  a 


bflggy  syrtUi  nother  sea  nor  good  dnr  hnd. 


*^ 


SY'STEM.^.  i.  [tyitemei  Fr.  rvrnfx*.] 
2*  Any  complexure  or  combination  of 

many  things  acting  together. 
d.  A  scheme  which  reduces  many  things 

to  regular  dependence  or  co-operation. 


SYS 

3.  A  scheme  which  unites  many  tiungs  m 

He  presently  bought  a  sytUm  d  dlyinhy» 
whh  design  to  apply  hmnelf  straightway  to  tfadK 
study.  feO. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  tyttim,  by  treat- 
ing of  happiness  under  heads,  and  ranges  k  in 
classes  acoonting  to  its  difierent  objects,  dtstia- 
cuishing  virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  whidh 
bad  not  been  handled  systematically  before. 

Sa§ir. 

The  best  way  to  learn  any  scisncc  it  to  b^gis 

with  a  regular  system,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme 

*of  that  science  well  drawn  up  into  a  narrvir 

compass.  jiKoMi. 

Systema'tical.  adj.  isystematlque^  Fr. 
ovrniMViVAii  from  ifstemJ]  Methodical; 
written  gr  formed  with  regular  subor^ 
dination  of  one  part  to  another*    ^ 

k  will  be  necessary,  in  a  discourse  abont  tS» 
tbrmation  of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  principal  and  xvufeas- 
aiual  phaenomeaa  that  occur  in  it.  BnOltf, 
Now  we  deal  much  in  essa^  and  mireaso*- 
.  ablv  despise  sysUwtatUai  leammg ;  whereas  our 
fitthers  had  a  Just  value  for  regularity  axMl  sy- 
stems.  H^atttm 

System A'Tic ALLY.  Af<v.  [frooi  syjtema^ 
tieal.'\    In  form  of  a  system. 

I  treat  of  the  usefulnett  of  writing  books  of 

essay,  in  compacisoo  of  that  of  writing  tyUemati^ 

taUy.  BsyU. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  ijffttm*  and 

ranges  it  into  classes  accoroing  to  its  dirorent 

djects,  distinguishing  virtues  into  their  several 

kinds,  which  had  not  been  handled  MUmstkalh 

before.  '^      B^k^ 

Sy'stole.  If.  /.  Isystokf  Fr.  #t/ro*«».3 

X.  [In  anatomy.]   ThecontractioRoftfae 

heart. 

The  syst$lt  resembles  the  £Mreible  bending  of 

A  q;>ring^  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  ^gain  t» 

iu  natural  site.  £aym 

%*  ijjfUoUt  Fr.]    In  graomiari  the  short- 

cmng  of  a  long  syllabie. 


T. 
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TA  mute  consonant,  whlcb,  at  the  be- 
>  ginning  and  end  of  words,  has  al- 
ways  the  same  sound,  nearly  approach- 
tng  to  that  of  ^;  but  before  an  /,  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of 
an  obKifre  /  •*  as,  nation f  sal'vation  ;  ex« 
cept  when  /  precedes  /  .*  as,  chritHanf 
fuejtien* 
Ta'bby.  j».  1.  [/flW,  /it^mo,  Italian ;  tahiSf 
French.]  A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
'    Brocades,  and  taties,  and  pauses.  8-ufift, 


TAB 

Ta'b^y.  a4;.   Bririded;  brindled |mied 
with  diflerent  colours. 

A  tabSy  cat  sat  in  the  chimneyKonicr.  jUiu* 

On  her  SaUy  rival's  face 
She  deep  will  mark  her  new  cfisgrace.      Prasr. 

TABErA^CTioN.  If.  J.  [/tf^^/^uto, Latin.] 
The  act  of  wasting  away. 

To  Ta'befy.  v.  If.  {tahefeiciof  Lat]    To 
waste;  to  extenuate. 

Meat  eaun  in  greater  quantity  than  is  cdn- 
v^ent  t^^  the  body.  Sarvty. 
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TA^ftftHD.  n.  i.  [Merdpf  low  LaC.  tahardf 

Fr.]    A  long  gown  ;  a  bcrald't  coat : 

soinetiinct  written  tabard. 
Ta'bkrder.  n.  i.  [from  taherd.'\    One 

.who  wears  a  long  gown. 
TA'aaRNACLE.  n.  /.  {tahemacUf  Pr.  /i^> 

bemaeulumf  Latin.] 
I .  A  teroporarjr  habitation ;  a  casual  dwell* 

log* 

They  fwUen  mr'd 
CoBles6al  taiermaaa,  wbeye  ther  slept 
Fann'd  with  cool  wiiubk  MiUm* 

jU  A  sacred  place ;  a  plaee  of  worship. 
The  greatest  conqueror  did  not  only  coiopost 
nb  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  niusick:  >bi» 
works,  thotlfh  constcrKed  to  the  tsternmtUy  be- 
came the  natioMi  emertaanmeot«  as  well  as  the 
devotioo  of  his  people.  AdJu^m, 

Jo  Ta'bernacle.v.xt.  [firomthenoun.] 
To  enshrine ;  to  house. 

The  w(»d  was  nuNle  ile^  and  taUmaeied 
imoi^  ua,  and  we  beheld  his  glory.         J»bm, 
ITA'BID.  adj.  [tahidtf  Fr.  tabidus^  Lat.] 
Wasted  by  disease ;  consumotive. 
The  lo^disposkkm,  or  the  ulcer  or  ulcers 
«     of  the  lungs,  which  ftt  the  foundation  of  this 
disease,  is  very  ditferent  from  a  diminution  of 
the  body,  and  deciiy  of  strength  from  a  mere 
relaxation.  BUckmmre. 

In  tabid  persons  milk  is  die  best  restorative, 
being  chyle  already  prepoied.  Arbutbmot, 

Ta'bidness.  n,  i.  [from  tabid.']    Con- 
sumptivencss ;  state  of  being  wasted  by 
tf«ease.     , 
Ta^»lature.«.  J.  [firom /^^.]  Paint- 
ing eiY  walls  or  ceilings. 
TA'BLE.  «.  s.  [tablr^  Fr.  tabula,  Lat] 
I.  Any  flat  or  level  suHace. 

Upon  the  castle  bill  thei^  is  sbagnio  paved 
with  £ux  tables  of  masUe.  Saadfyt, 

a.  A  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the 
ground^  used  fid?  meals  and  other  pur- 
poses. ' 

Wt  riiay  again 
Give  to  our  tabUs  meat,  sleep  ta  our  nightr. 

Sbahprarf. 
Help  to  search  niy  hou^e ;;  if  I  find  not  what  I 
•eek,  let  me  fur  ever  be  your  tab/e  sport. 

Sbaksptmre, , 
Children  at  a  table  never  asked  for  any  thing,' 
but  contentedly  took  what  was  given  them. 

L^ke. 
This  shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversa- 
tion, and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses. 

Sf>ectat9r. 
If  there  is  nothing  else  to  discourage  us,  we 
may  safely  come  to  the  Lord's  tables  and  expect 
to  be  kindly  enteruined  by  him  when  we  do. 

KettUwdl. 

Kor  hath  the  fruit  in  it  anv  core  or  kernel; 

and  differing  from  other  apples,  yet  is  a  ^ood 

tiJble  fruit.  Mwtimmr, 

The  nymph  the  table  spread. 
Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  rosy  red.       P9pe, 
}.  The  persons  .<dtting  at  tables  or  partak- 
ing or  entertainment. 

Give  me  some  wine,  fiUfoH^ 
1  dpnk  to  th*  general  joy  of  the  whole  iMe, 

Sbakspeare. 

4.  The  fare  or  entertainment  itself:  as,  be 
kteps  a  gftod  table. 

5.  A  tablet ;  a  6urfiu:e  on  which  any  thing 
is  written  or  engraved. 

He  was  the  writ^  of  them  ia  the  tabU»  of 
their  hearu.  H-ker. 


TAB 

T^  WIS  pretty,  dioo^  a  pb^os^ 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  stt  and  draw 
Hb  arched  biows,  hb  hawking  eye,^ii  cubi 
In  oar  heart's  teM^.  Sbahfeertt 

AU  these  true  notes  of  inmortafity 
Incur  heart's fd^ we  sfaafl  wntten  tnd.  Davits, 

I  prepar'd  to  paT,in  verses  rode, 
A  most  detested  act  or  gratitode : 
£v*n  this  had  been  your  elegy  which  now 
Is  ofier'd  for  your  heakht  the  lai^  ef  my  vow. 

Jkyim. 

There  are  booltteztant  wbidi  the  adiMtnnsc 
aMow  of  as  proper  evidence;  even  thsnigbty 
volumes  of  visible  nature,  and  die  tftMsi 
tables  of  right  reason ;  wherein,  if  they  do  doc 
wiUuUy  shut  their  eyes,  they  may  n»d  their 
own  M[j  writtoi  hj  the  finger  cf  Ood  ia  a 
much  planer  and  more  tarriUe  sentence  dna 
fielshazsai's  was  by  the  bmd  opos  the  wafl. 

•^        JSeetlij, 

Among  the  Romans,  die  judge  or  vnxac 
pamed  administration,  not  only  accoroing  to 
the /«Mer  of  the  testament,  but  even  cootrait  to 
tbote  tablet.  Am- 

By  the  twelve  tabkf^  only  those  were  ailed 
into  succession  of  thdr  ptrentt  that  were  in 
the  parent's  power.  4)#* 

6»  {tableau,  Fr.]  A  picture,  or  any  thing 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  ttpoo  a 
flat  surface. 

*  I  never  loy'd  myself. 
Till  now,  infif  ed,  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattVing  <aiA  of  her  eye.  ^y^^' 

His  Jalystis  or  Bacdius  he  to  esteemed)  tut 
he  had  rather  lose  all  his  frthcT*s  inuuns  tfaa 
that  VihU.  FeaAem^ 

Saint  Anthony  has  a  table  that  hants  op  to 
him  from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fimcied  the  sunt 
had  saved  his  necL  ddium, 

7.  An  index ;  a  collection  of  heads^  a  ca- 
talogue ;  4a  syllabus. 

It  might  seem  impertincnT  to  have  iddedj 
table  to  a  book  of  ao  small  a  yolome,  and  wbioi 
seems  to  be  itself  but  a  table:  but  it  may  prow 
advantageous  at  once  to  learn  the  whole  cukure 
of  any  plant.  £«^ 

Their  leamhig  reaches  no  farther  than  ok 
«a^/;r/ of  contents.  W^'^' 

S.  A  synopsis ;  many  particulars  brougii^ 
into  one  view. 

I  have  no  images  of  ancestors. 
Wanting  an  ear, or  nose;  no  forged  tdties 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  f;;Ise  honours  from. 
Beajt^' 
9-  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
Mistress  of  a  fairer  tabU., 
Hath  not  history  nor  frMe.  Sea  J^- 

10.  Draughts ;  small  pieces  of  woodibi^' 
ed  on  squares. 

Monsieur  the  nice,  ^,  , 

When  he  pkys  at  tables^  chides  the  dice.  Siaii- 
We  are  in  the  world  like  men  pUyinC  ^ 
tables;  the  chance  is  not  in  our  power,  bot** 
play  it,  is;  and  when  it  is  fallen,  we  ^^^ 
nage  it  as  we  can.  Taj**'* 

11.  To  tiu^  the  T  AfiLE$.  To  change  the 
conditfon  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties :  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vi- 
cissitude of  fortune  at  gaming-tables. 

Thef  that  are  honest  would  be  arrant  kia»«' 
If  the  tabUs  wore  tamed.  VSttreHt. 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tablet  would  be  torWupoo 
me;  but  I  ahoukl  only  fail  in  my  vain  *««°^ 

To  Ta'blb.  ^.  n.  [hom  the  noon]  To 
board  5  to  lire  at  the  table  of  another. 
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He  lott  his  kingciomy  was  driven  from  the  so- 
dety  of  men  to  iMhUw\ih  the  beasts,  •  and*  to 
fraze  with  oxen.  SoiaA, 

.You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you 

tailc  with  them ;  they  are  iJH  for  rauk  and  foul 

feeding.  FJtw, 

To  Ta'ble.  v.  a.    To  make  into  a  cata- 

loguei  to  set  down. 

^  Icouldhavc  looked  on  hi)i\,  without  admira- 

tioi,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 

had  been  tahUJ  by  his  8ide»  and  1  to  peruse  him 

by  items.  SLaitpeare, 

Ta'blebed.  n.  J.  {jtTom  table  ^Tid.  bedl 

A  bed  of  the  figure  of  a  tabic. 
Ta'blebeer.  w.  j.  {table  and  beer.l  Beer 

used  at  victuals ;  small  beer. 
Ta'blebOok.  If.  j.  [^table  and  book.y  A 
book  on  which  any  thing  is  graved  or 
written  without  ink. 

What  might  you  think. 
If  I  had  play*d  the  desk  or  tahU^book  f     Sbahp. 

Nature  wipes  clean  the  tabU-^ook  first,  and 
dien  pourtrays  upon  it  what  she  pleaseth.  Mwe. 

Put  int«  your  %abU4>—k  whatsoever  you  judge 
worthy.  Drjden, 

Nature*!  fair  tablfbook,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules. 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift, 

Ta'blecloth.  n.  s.  Itable  and  elotb.1 
Linen  spread  on  a  table. 

I  will  end  with  Odo  holding  master  doctor's 
mule,  and  Anne  with  her  tabUcUtb.        Camdtn, 
Ta'blema  N.  n,  J.  A  man  at  draughts. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges 
they  use  to  line  the  tablemen,  Bac^n. 

T AMBLER.  «.  /.  [from/^/#.]  One  who 
boards*  A'ms<wortb, 

Ta'bletalk.it.  j,  [MiAf  and /<i//^.]  Con- 
versation at  meals  or  entertainments; 
table  discourse. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

*>Np,  let  it  serve  for  tabletaU,  Sbaksfumre. 

His  fate  makes  tabletaU^  divulg'd  with  scorn. 

And  he  a  jest  into  his  grave  b  bqrn.       Drjden, 

He  improves  by  the  tabUtalky  and  repeats  in 

the  kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour. 

GuarSam, 
No  feir  adversary  would  xirge  loose  tabUtalk 
in  controversy,  and  build  serious  inferences  upon 
what  was  spoken  but  in  jest.  Atterbury, 

Ta'blf.t.  n.  s.  [from  table,"] 
1.  A  small  level  surface. 
1.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenick,  or  preservatives  against  the  plague ;  as 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  sp'urits. 

£ec§a, 
3.  A  surface  written  on  or  painted. 

It  was  by  the  authority  of  Alexander,  that 
through  all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learn- 
ed, before  all  other  things,  to  design  upon  tabhti 
of  boxen  wcxkI.  Dryden, 

The  pillar'd  marble,  and  the  tablH  brass. 
Mould  ring,  drop  the  victor's  praise.  •  PrUr, 
TA'BOUR.  n,  j.  itabourin^  tabour^  old 
French.]  A  small  drum ;  a  drum 
beaten  with  one  stick  to  accompany  a 
pipe. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you 
would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabmtr  and  pipe. 

Sbaktpeare, 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  Lf 

b^r^ 

More  than  I  know  the 'sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 

From  evenr  meaner  man,  Sbaktfetre, 
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^me  blow  the  bagpip«  up,  that  playa  th« 

country  round; 

The  tabour  and  the  pipe  some  take  delight  to 

sound.  Drayton, 

Morrice-dancers  danced  a  maid  marian,  and  a 

tabour  and  pipe.  TempU, 

To  Ta'bour.  o;.  n,  [taborer,  old  Frencli, 

from  the  noun.]    To  strike  lightly  and 

fyequently. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voictf* 

of  doves,  tabouring  upon  their  breasts.    NabwH, 

Ta'bourer.  'n,s.  [from  tabour,]    One 

who  beats  the  tabour. 

Would  I  could  see  this  tabounr,    Sbakspeare. 

Ta'bouret.  n,  J.  [from  tabour,]  A  small 

tabour. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets^  and  other  minstrelsy. 

Spectator* 

TAMBOURINE,  n,  s.  [French.]  A  tabour  ; 
a  small  drum. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  oiur  rattling  iabourinesy 
That  heav'n  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together, 
Appbudmg  our  approach.  Sbakspeartm 

T a'b  r  e  r  e  .  «.  j.  Tabourer.    Obsolete. 
I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo. 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere. 
That  to  the  merry  hornpipe  plaid. 
Whereto  they  danced.  ISpenter. 

Ta'brkt.  «.  s,  A  tabour. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away,  that )  might 

have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  tabret  f 

I  Genisit» 

Ta'bular.  adj.  [tabularJjf  Lab'n.] 
I.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  sy- 
nopses. 
%,  Formed  in  laminae. 

All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  unifona 
substance  were  formed  from  a  point,  as  tho 
crusted  ones,  nay,  and  most  of  the  spotted  ones, 
and  indeed  all  whatever,  except  those  that  aro 
tabular  and  plated.  fVoodwardm 

3.  Set  in  squares. 

To  T a'b u LATE.  v.  /I.  Itabulat  Latin.] 
I.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

4.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
TA'BULATED.^i^/.  [^tabula^  Latin.]  Hav- 
ing a  flat  surface, 

Manv  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with 
six  angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and 
square.  Grewm 

Ta'che.  h,  s,  [from  taek,]  Auy  thing 
taken  hold  of ;  a  catch ;  a  loop  \  a  but* 
ton. 

Make  fifty  tacbet  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cur* 
tains  together  with  the  tathes.  Exodus,- 

TaCHY'GRAPHY.;?.J.  [Tay^ui  and  y;t>M?.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing. 
Ta'cit.  adjXtadte^  French ;  tacitus^  Lat.] 
Silent ;  implied ;  not  expressed  by  words.* 
As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies,  so  is  there  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men  against 
the  common  enemy  of  human  society,  pirates. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  cove- 
nant, that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall- 
make  his  makers  princes.  VEitranj^e, 

Captiousness  not  only  produces  misoecomin^ 
expressions  and  carriage,  but  is  a  tadt  reproach 
of  some  incivility.  L^tke* 
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TA'ciTtr.  ttdv.  tfrom  tacU:]  Silfchtly; 
without  oral  expresnon. 

W^  they  are  exposmg  another's  weak* 
li«iset,  the^  are  Utitly  aiming  at  their  own 
COQimendations.  Ad£s9m, 

Indulgence  to  the  vices  of  men  can  nerer  be 
iotHiy  implied,  since  they  are  plainly  forbidden 
in  saipture.  Miert, 

Tacitu'«hity.  it.  /.  [tatUurmte^  Fr. 
taciturtfitiUf  LAtin.]  Habitual  tilencc. 

The  secretest  of  natures 
Have  not  more  gift  in  tatiturmlty.      Shchtfemre. 

Some  women  nave  some  iatOurmty, 
Some  nunnenes  some'  grains  of  ^hastfty.  Vwnt, 
Too  great  lo^acity,  and  to6  greit  tatUumity^ 
by  fits.  Attutkmi, 

To  Tack.  *». «.  [ttuberp  Bfeton.] 
I.  To  £itteD  to  any  tnmg.    It  has  now  i 
tcMC  approaching  to  contempt. 
Or  what  supreme  almighty  powV 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west. 
And  m»  the  centre  to  the  sphere !      Htrkart, 

True  freedom  vou  have  well  defin'd : 
But  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind, 
And  lootely  te^i  V,  all  must  be  left  behind. 

Dry.itn, 

The  symmetry  of  clothes  fancy  appropnates  to 
Ihe  wearer,  tmcking  them  to  the  body  as  if  they 
belonged  to  it.  Grtw. 

Frame  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  hair-cloth, 
or  a  blanket  Utkcd^honxt  the  edges.    Morfimer, 

They  serve  every  turn  that  shall  be  demand- 
ed, in  hopes  of  geftmg  some  commendam  tjcled 
to  their  seel,  to  the  great  di^ooragemeitit  of  the 
Ififerior  dergy.  Sxcffi. 

a.  To  join  ;  to  unite  ;  to  «titch  together. 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  an  half  in  all  my  com- 
pany: and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  talked 
together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
herald's  coat  without  sleeves.  Sbahpcmre, 

1  taeM  two  plays  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
variety.  Drydar, 

Ta  Tack.  v.  «.  [probably  fi*om  tackie.'] 
'to  turn  a  ship. 

This  verseriam  they  construe  to  be  the  com- 
pass, which  is  better  mterpreted  the  rope  that 
links  the  ship;  as  we  sny,  makes  it  /o^-i  about. 

Brotvn, 

'  Seeing  Holland  fiiil  into  closer  measures  with 

119  1^  Sweden,  upon  the  triple  alliance,  they 

have  tacked  some  points  nearer  France.  Temple, 

On  either  side  tney  nimbly  tack^ 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind. 

Dryden* 
They  give  me  signs 
To  tacMboyxti  and  steer  another  way.   AJMsoh, 

Tack.  ji. /.  [from  the  verb] 
l»  A  small  nail. 

a.  The  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea. 
At  eacb/ofi  our  little  fleet  grows  less, 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  la^g^ng  en  the 
main.  Dryd*n, 

3.  To  holdTuCK.  To  la»t ;  to  hold  out. 
Tack  is  etill  retaitied  in  Scotland,  and 
denotes  hold,  or  persevering  cohesion. 

Martilmis  becfe  doth  bear  %oqA  tiuke^ 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.  Tusstr, 

If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  bdd  tacky  I  '11  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bottt  the  cars  of  that  old  cur.       Hudihrat* 
Ta'cklb.  n.  J.  [tacel^  Welsh,  an  arrow.] 
X.  An  atTow. 

The  takil  «mote,  and  in  it  went.    ^    CLauar, 
%,  Weapons;  instruments  of  action. 
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She  to  her  tofii^  fen. 
And  on  the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fiesce,  and  press*d  so  hone. 
That  he  retirU  -  ffMrsr* 

^    Beingat  work  without  catching  aof  dual,  kt 
resolved  to  take  up  his  isciU  and  be  gone. 

I/£itrttpt 

3.  [tae^ie/f  a  rope,  Dutdi.]  The  ropes  of 
a  ship :  in  a  IbosCfr  seme,  all  the  mitru- 
inents  of  sailFng. 

Alter  at  sea  a  taH  ship  did  appear. 
Made  aD  of  heben  and  white  ivory, 

The  sails  of  gold,  of  silk  the  taeUey/mt, 
Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seem'd  the  ses  to  be. 

Sptaitf» 
At  the  hekn 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackiet 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-iofttnn^ 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.  ShdksMtu 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thf  nee 
Bears  a  command  in  't;  tho'  thy  tmkU't  torn, 
Thou  shew*st  a  noble  vesscL  Sbaks^ru 

A  stately  ship 
VHth  all  her  bravery  onr^  and  <«l/^  trim. 
Sails  ^d,  aiKl  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  filsf. 

mim. 

As  for  tefi/r,  the  Boocians  invented  the  on; 
Dxdalus,  and  his  son  Icarus,  the  masts  and  saih. 

Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars, 
Stand  to  your  sackU^  matea,  aiKl  streldi  tout 
oars.  Drf^ 

if  he  6tcw  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  wst  aaC 
a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  hitn. 

Spestgkr. 

T  a'c  k  l  b  d  .  adj.  [from  tackUS\    Made  of 
ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shidl 
Briiig  thee  cords,  made  like  a  tackUdUm^ 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  mjr  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  m  the  secret  night. 

T a'c  K  L I N  G.  «.  /.  [from  tackleJl 
X.  Furniture  of  the  mast. 

They  wondered  at  their  ships  and  their  tatk- 

TaikUnvy  as  sails  and  cordage,  must  be  fcce- 
seen,  and  uid  up  in  store.  B»i*^ 

Red  sheets  of  tightning  o'er  the  seas  are  sprta^; 
Our  tackling  yield,  aud  wrecks  at  la«t  succeed. 

a.  Instruments  of  actbn :  zi^JtMbi*^  tack- 
ling, kitchen  tackling.  - 

I  will  furnish  hmi  with  a  rod,  if  yon  will  fcr* 
nish  him  with  the  rest  of  the  iacklUnr^  and  make 
him  a  fisli(ir.  WtHv^ 

Ta'CTICAL.  >    adj.     [rarjtxa;,  Tttjt*;    teC' 

Ta'ctick.    5     //>/«?, French.]  Relating 
to  the  art  of  ranging  a  battle. 

Ta'cticks.  «.  /.  [Ttx1lxl^]    Theartof 
ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

\Vlieti  TuUy  had  read  the  tsctickt,  he  w» 
thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  bsc^* 

T  a'c  TILE.  adj.  [tactilcy  French ;  tactit^% 
tactumy  Latfn.l  Susceptible  of  touch. 

At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactiU  sweets  presented. 


We  have  iron,  sounds,  light,  fignratioo,  ta^ 

qualities;  some  of  a  more  aatve,somc  of  anorc 

passive  nature.  iSWf. 

Tacti'lity.  «.  J.  [ixamtacttk^l    ^' 

ceptibility  by  the  touch. 
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Ta^ctiok.  ff./.  ^taction,  French;  tacttOf 
Latin.]    The  act  of  touching. 

Ta'opole.  If.  i.  [rab»  toadf  and  pola»  a 
J9ung  mff  Saxon.]   A  young  shapelest 
frog  or  toad*  consisting  only  of  a  body 
and  a  tail;  ^porwigle. 
I  liibroach  die  taJ^  on  my  rsjuer's  point. 

Poor  Tom  cats  die  toad  and  die  ituMe, 

SMsfeare, 

The  resuk  is  not  a  peiftd  frog,  bot  a  ta^Uf 
without  ao^  fact*  and  having  a  lonif  tail  to  swim 
with.  Jiay, 

A  bkck  and  round  siJntance  began  to  dilate, 
sod  after  a  while  the  head*  the  eyes,  the  tail  to 
be  discernable,  and  at  last  becpme  what  the  an- 
cienu  c^led  gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  ta^U. 

Ta's  k.  The  poetical  contraction  of  taJttn. 

TA'FrtTA .  H.  J.  [tajetasj  French  ;  taffc' 
tar,  Spanish.]  A  thin  silk. 

All  luU,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  !  ' 
^Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata.    Shah, 

Never  will  I  truit  to  speeches  penn'd ; 
T^^foi^  phrases*  silken  terms  precise. 
Thrce-pil'd  hyperboles.  Shahfemrt, 

Some  think  that  a  considerable  diversity  of 
colours  arg  ues  an  e^ual  diversity  of  nature ;  but 
1  am  not  of  their  mind,  for  not  to  mention  the 
changeable  tsfhy,  whose  colours  the  philoso> 
phers  caU  not  real,  but  apparent.  JBeyU. 

Tag.  a.  j.  Itagf  Islandick,  the  point  of  a 
Jacc.] 

I.  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 
stnng. 

t.  Any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 

If  tar  and  rag  be  admitted,  learned^  and  un- 
earned, it  is  the  fault  of  some,  not  ot*the  law. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  ia^  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters  f  Sbakspeon. 

The  tmi-'ia%  people  did  not  Axp  him  and  hiss 
him.  Shahfitari. 

He  invited  tag,  rag,  and  bob*cail,  to  tEe  wed- 
ding. ^  VEstroMgt, 
3-  A  young  sheep. 
To  Tag.  V.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 

f .  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end,  or  point 

of  metal ;  as,  te  tag  a  lace, 

%.  To  fit  one  thing  with  another,  appended. 

His  courteous  host 

Tdw/  every  sentence  with  some  fiiwning  word, 

Suoi  tA  my  king,  my  prince,  at  least  my  lord. 

Dryitn, 

T  is  tagg'i  with  rhyme,  like  Berecynthian 

Atys, 

The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never 

flat ».  Drydem. 

3.  The  word  is  here  improperly  used. 
Compell'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhimes 
The  common  slanders  of  tne  times.  Swfi. 

4*  To  join.    This  is  properly  to  tack* 

Resisunce,  and  the  successioo  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  whig  writers  perpetually  lor  to- 
gether. Swfi^ 
Ta'gt  AIL.  «.  i.  \tag  and  /«//.]  A  worm 
which  has  the  tail  of  another  colour. 
They  feed  on  t^g  wonns  and  lugges.   Carmt. 
There  are  other  worms ;  as  the  mnrsh  and 

Tai  L.  jf.  X.  C^acjl,  Saxon.] 

t.  That  which  tcrmokaiea  the  Animal  be- 
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hind ;  the  continuation  of  the  Tertebxle 
of  the  back  hanging  loose  behind. 

Oft  have  1  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  wii  wlthheldy 
Who,  having  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hash  clapt  m%  taU  betwixt  his  legs,  and  cr/d. 

Sbakifeart^ 

This  sees  the  cub,  and  does  himself  oppose. 
And  men  and  boats  bis  s^ve  tail  oonfimnds. 

HTallir. 

The  lion  will  not  Itick,  but  will  strike  such  a 
stroke  with  his  tail,  that  will  break  the  back  of 
his  encouoterer.  Mwt. 

Roua*d  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  taiL 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail      Drydm* 

The  /a// fin  u  half  a  ^  h%h,  but  underneath 
level  with  the  tmiL  Griw^ 

a*  The  lower  part. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not 
the  tai/;  mmI  thou  shah  be  abort,  and  not  be* 
neath.  J>tuttt  9mmj» 

3.  Anything  hanging  long  ;  a  catkin. 

Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled 
water  of  those  tai^  that  huig  upon  willow  trees. 

Mintnry* 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thhig. 

With  the  helm  they  turn  and  steer  the  taiL 

Butltr* 

5.  To  turn  Tail.    To  fly  ;  to  run  away. 

Would  she  tum  tail  to  the  heron,  and  fly  ^e 
out  another  way ;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a 
higher  pitch.  Sidney. 

To  T Ai  L.  V.  n.  To  pull  by  the  tail. 
The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd. 
First  Trulla  suv'd,  and  Ccrdon  taiTd, 

HaShrat* 

Ta'i  lid.  adj.  [from  taih'\  Furnished  with 
a  tail. 

Snouted  and  tailed  Vkt  a  boar,  footed  fike  a 
goat.  GroM, 

Ta^illage.  If. /.  [taillerf  French.] 

Taiiiage  originally  sknifies  a  piece  cut  out  of 

the  whole  (  and,  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a 

man's  substance  paid  oy  way  of  tribute.    In 

Iaw,«t  ngnifies  a  toll  or  taz.  CawtlL 

TaIlle.  «. /. 

Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple^ 
because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  h  is  noc 
in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns 
it ;  but  is,  by  the  first  ghrer,  cut  or  divided  from 
^  other,  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee. 
This  limitation,  or  tailU,  is  either  general  or 
special  7aiUe  general  is  that  whereby  bmds  or 
tenements  are  Hmited  to  a  man.iind  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body  begotten ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
term  is,  because  how  many  soever  women  the 
tenant,  holding  by  this  tide,  shall  take  to  his 
wives,  one  after  another,  in  lawful  matrimony* 
his  issue  by  the #1  all  have  a  pauibtUt]r  to  inherit 
one  after  tlie  other.  TatiU  speaal  b  that 
whereby  lands  or  tenemenu  be  limited  onto  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  «f  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  CawelL 

Tai'lor.    «.   J,    [taillcur^  from    taillerf 
French,  to  cut]  One  whose  business  ia 
.    to  make  clothes. 

I  'II  entertain  a  score  or  two  dtmhrt^ 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body.       Shah. 

Here^s  an  English  tmUr  come  for  stealing  out 
of  a  French  hose :  come,  taiUr,  you  m^  roast 
your  goose.  Shakspmre* 

The  knight  came  ta  die  latfrr'Si  to  take  mea- 
*  sure  of  his  gown.  Camdem, 

The  world  is  come  nofw  to  that  pats,  that  the 
taUw  and  shoemaker  may  cut  out  what  religion 
they  please.  HawtU 

It  was  pisttUy  said  by  Seneca,  that  ^endship 
Ff2 
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IhouUl  pot  be  unript,   but  umtitcfat,  though 
somewhiat  In  the  phrase  of  a  tailor.  CoUUr, 

In  Covent-Garden  did  a  tailor  dwell. 
That  sure  a  place  deserv'd  in  his  own  helV 

King, 
To  Taik T.  V.  a.  [itinJrCf  French.] 
I.  To    imbue  or  impregnate  with   any 
thing. 

'   The  spaniel,  ftnick 
Stiflfby  the  taint€d  gale,  with  open  nose 
Draws.-full  upon  the  latent  prey.  ThouuoH. 

%,  To  stain  ;  to  auUy. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  tabd  that  honour  every  jood  tongue  blesses. 

Sbmkipearem 
'    Sirens /tf/fff 
The'  minds  of  all  men,  wh9m  they  can  acquaint 
With  their  attractions.  Cbapmatu 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint,'  Milton. 

Those  pure  immortal  elements' 
£je^  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off* 
As  a  distemper.  ,  Milton, 

3.  To  infect ;  to  poison  ;  to  disease.    -^ 

Nothing  taints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  -in- 
spiring the  breath  of  coniumptive  lungs. 

Marvey, 

Salts  in  fumes  contract  the  vesicles,  and  per- 

haps  the  tainted  aik  may  affect  the  lungs  bv  its 

heat.  Arhutbnot. 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixt,  the  direful 

bane 

Of  vegetable  venom  iaimti  the  plain.  P.«pe. 

4.  To  corrupt. 

A  sweet-bread  you  found  it /awi/^i  or  fly-blown. 

S'ZUtft, 

The  yellsw  tinging  plague 
Internal  vision /a/ff//.  *Tbomion, 

5.  A  corrupt  contraction  of  attaint. 

To  Taint,  v.  n.  To  be  infected ;  to  be 
touched  with  something  corrupting. 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane 
I  csamot  taint  with  fear.  Spahpeare. 

Taint.   «.  j.  [/««/r,  French;  from  the 

verb.] 
I.  A  tincture ;  a  stain, 
ft.  An  insect. 

There  is  found  in  th^  summer  a  spider  called 
a  taint,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  that  ten  of 
th^  largest  will  hardly  .outweigh  a  grain. 

Brown. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint  worr9  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze. 

Milton, 

3.  Infection  ;  corruption ;  depravation. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  .of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it ;  or  your  for|v«mch'd  affection 
FaU'n  into  taint,  Sbakspeare. 

My  hellhounds  shall  lick  up  the  dtan  and 
filth. 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  /a/»/  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  Milton, 

A  father,  that  breeds  his  son  at  home  can  keep 
him  better  from  the  taint  of  servants  than 
abroad.  Locke, 

But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree. 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  ? 

Prior, 

4.  A  spot ;  a  soil ;  a  blemish. 

Now  I 
Unspeak  mine  own  deuaction ;  here  abjure 
The  taint*  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 

Sbakspeare. 

Ta'intless.  adj.  [fromtaint^l  Free  from 
infection  5  pure 
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Mo  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  fteanst 
Could  from  her  taintless  body  fldw.  5vj|f. 

Ta'inture.  n,s.  [/i«f/«rfl,  Latin ;  <«»• 
turtt  French.]  Taint;  tinge;  defile- 
ment. 

See  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest, 
And  look  thyself  be  fauldess.  Sbahfeon* 

To  Take.  v.  a.  preterit  took ;  part.  pass. 
taken^  sometimes  took,  [taka^  lsland)ck> 
*jr /^i,  I  take ;  ey  tooky  I  took.] 

1.  To  receive  what  is  offered :  corrcktiyc 

'  ^^J?'*^  *  opposed  to  reftue. 

Then  tooh  1  the  cup  at  the  i.ord's  hand,  and 
made  all  the  nations  to  drink.  Jermiek, 

Be  thou  advis*d,  thy  black  design  forsake ; 
Death,  or  this  counsel,  from  Luappus  takt. 

Wdter, 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave*s  advke, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  coxen'd  twice.    Drjia. 

Madam,  were  1  as  you  1  *d  take  her  counceL 

Distress'd  myself,  like  you,  confin'd  I  live, 
And  therefore  can  compassion  take  and  give. 

Drydm 

a.  To  seize  what  is  not  given. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  Porter  ty'd. 
And  took  him  trembling  from  nis  sovereign's  side. 

3.  To  receive. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  miU 
stone  to  pledge.  Deaieronfimj, 

4.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

For,  what  we  know  must  be, 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Taie  it  to  heart  f  Sbaksfiort, 

I  will  frown  as  they  pass  by,  and  let  them  tekt 
it  as  they  list.  Sbahfeert, 

La  you !  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart  !  Sbahfurt'  . 

Damasco,  without  any  more  ado,  yielded  anta 
the  Turks  ;  which  the  bassa  took  in  so  good  part, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  hb  soldiers  to  enteric. 

The  king  being  in  a  rage,  took  it  grievously 
that  he  was  mocked.  '2  Mauaiott. 

The  queen,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  mo- 
narchy, took  it  so  ill  as  she  would  never  after 
hear  of  the  other's  suit.  A/«* 

A  following  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civU,  and 
well  taken  in  monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too 
much  popularity.  Benm 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobility 
they  took  very  heavily.  Clareodoo. 

1  hope  you  will  not  expect  from  me  thin£< 
demonstrated  with  certainty ;  but  will  taie  it  w^ll 
that  I  should  offer  at  a 'new  tiling.  Gratift- 

If  I  have  been  a  little  pilfering,  I  take  it  bit- 
terly of  thee  to  tell  me  ot  it.  Dryde»* 

The  sole  advice  I  could  give  him  in  conscience, 
would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill,  and  noe 
follow.  Stoiji, 

5.  To  lay  hold  on ;  to  catch  by  surprise  or  , 
artifice. 

Who  will, believe  a  man  that  hath  no  house, 
and  lodgeth  wheresoever  the  night /tfi<^  him  ? 

They  silenced  those  who  opposed  them,  by 
traducmg  them  abroad,or/tfiw^  advantage  against 
them  in  the. house.  C/areodoo. 

Wise  men  are  overborn  when  taken  at  a  dis<« 
advantage.     '  Coilier, 

Men  in  then:  loose  unguarded  hours  they 
take, 
Not  that  themselves  arc  wise,  but  othen  weak- 

6.  To  snatch  ;  to  seize. 

I  MB  contented  to  dwell  tn  the  Divine  Pro- 
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^ence»  tnd  take  up  tsy  occatioii  to  lead  me  to 
its  contempLition;  Hale, 

f .  To  make  prisoner. 

Appoint  a  meeting  wjth  thia  old  fat  fellow,  ' 

Where  wc  may  taie  him,  and  disgrace  him  for 

it.  SbahpeMre, 

Kfaig  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter /a'M. 

^baksPeare, 

This  man  was  Uhn  of  the  Jews,  and  should 

have  been  killed.  Acts, 

They  entering  with  wonderful  celerity  .on 

every  side,  slew  and  /mI  three  hundred  Uniza- 

ries.  ^  KmoUeu 

t.  To  captivate  with  pleasure ;  to 'delight ; 

to  engace. 

More  tnan  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  specUton.  Shaksfemre. 

1  long 
To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Ttfir  the  ear  strangely.  Stakj^eare* 

Let  her  not  take  thee  with  her  eyelids. 

Prwerh, 

Taken  by  Perkin*s  amiable  behaviour,  he  enters 

tained  him  as  became  the  person  of  Richard  ^ 

duke- of  York.  Bacon, 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony , 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  MiUom, 

If  1  renounce  virtue,  though  naked,  then  I  do 
it  yet  more  when  she  is  thus  beautified  on  ptu:- 
poee  to  allure  the  eye,  and  take  the  heart. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

^  This  beauty  shines  through  some  iifen's  ac- 

fioot,  sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  all  they 

come  near.  Zocke, 

Cleombrotus  was  so  taken  vrith  this  prospect, 

that  he  had  no  patience.  IVake,' 

9*  To  entrap ;  to  catch  in  a  snare. 

Tah  us  the  foxes,  th«t  spoil  the  vines.       Cant, 

10.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense 
or  manner. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the 
air  or  aether  than  the  heavens.  Raltigb, 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis  ;  for  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  holv  war.  Bacon, 

I  take  it,  and  iron  brass,  called  white  brass,  hath  . 
some  mixture  %i  tin  to  help  the  lustre.    Bacon, 

Why,  now  you  take  me ;  these  are  rites 
That  grace  love's  days,  and  crown  his  nights ; 
These  are  the  motions  I  would  see. 

Ben  y onsen. 

Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they 
take  it  right,  and  i>erfcctly  comprehend  it.  Locke, 

Charity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing 
rise  but  the  sincere  love  ^  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour. ^        IVake, 

11.  To  exact, 

Take  no  usury  of  him  or  increase.       Levitictu, 

la.  To  get ;  to  have ;  to  appropriate. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram, 
Give  me  the  persons  and  take  the  goods  to  thy- 
self. I  Ceneus, 
Ij.  To  use ;  to  emplov.  , 
This  man  always  taiet  time,   and  ponders 
things  maturely  before  he  passes  his  judgment. 

H^atte, 
14.  To  blast ;  to  infect. 

Strikd  her  young  bones. 

You  taking  airs*  with  lameness !         Sbakjfeare, 

SS'  To  judge  in  favour  of;  to  adopt. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make, 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  ade  to  take. 

DryJen, 

1 6.  To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without. 
I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  firom  V^if  ^*  fff^r^f* 
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17.  To  get ;  to  procure. 

Striking  stpnesy  they  took  fire  out  of  them. 

9  Maccaheet, 

18.  To  turn  to ;  to  practise. 

If  uny  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is 
taken  for  theif  relief:  if  any  be  sulnect  to  vi(5ei 
or  take  ill  courses,  they  are  reproved.       Bacon, 

19.  To  close  in  with  ;  to  comply  with. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dtry4cn, 

She  to  her  country's  use  rcsignM  your  sword. 
And  you,  kind  lover,  took  her  at  her  word.  Dryd^ 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Rome* 

ao.  To  form  ;  to  fix. 

Resolutions  taken  upon  foU  debate- were  tel-N. 
dom -prosecuted  with  equal  resolution.  Clarend. 

az.  To  catch  in  the  hand  i,  to  seize. 

He  put  forth  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of 
my  head.  EzekieU 

I  took  not  arms  till  urg*d  by  self-defence..  . 

Dryden* 

aa*  To  admit ;  to  suffer. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Now  take  the  mould ;  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  ^e^forming  wheeL 

Dryden^ 

aj.  To  perform  any  action. 

Peraoventure  we  shall  prevail  against  hun* 
and  take  our  revenge  on  him.  Jeremiab^ 

Uzaah  put  forth  tiis  hand  to  the  ark,  and  took 
hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shodc  it.  2  Samuel. 

Taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  into  Mace« 
donia.'  l2  Corintbiansm 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  take  some  breath. 

jBacon, 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at 
his  mouth,  but  observed  the  rule  of  drinking 
with  one  breath.  HaicxvUU 

A  long  sieh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  tailing,  took  his  last  adieu.  Di^yd, 

The  Sab'me  CUusus  came. 
And  from  afar  at  Dryops  took  his  aim.    Dryden, 

Her  lovers  names  in  order  to  run  o'er. 
The  girl  took  breath  full  thirty  times  and  more. 

Dryden, 

Heightcn'd  revenge  he  should  have  took ; 
He  should' have  burnt  his  tutor's  book.     Ptior, 

The  husband's  affairs*  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  take  a  voyaee  to  Naples.  Spectator, 

I  took  a  walk  in  Lincoln's  Inn  garden.  Toiler^ 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey 
entered  with  great  dignity  in  his  own  per$on. 

'      •     Tatlej\ 

I  am  possessed  of  power  and  credit,  cjin  gra- 
tify my  favourites,  and  take  vengeance  on  my 
enemies.     ,  Swifts 

a4.  To  receive  into  the  mind. 

When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and 
John,  they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they 
had  been  with  Jeslis.  AcU^ 

It  appeared  in  his  face,  that  he  took  great  coh^ 
tentment  in  this  our  question.  ,  Bacon^ 

Doctor  More,  in  nis  Ethicks,  reckons  this 
particubr  inclination,  to  take  a  prejudice  against 
a  man  for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  in 
morality*  and  names  it  a  pros«polepsia.   St>ectat, 

A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with 
bare  attendance  on  leaures,  unless  he  clearly 
takes  up  the  sense.  ki^attu 

%$.  To  go  into. 

When  news  were  brought  that  the  French 

king  besieged  Constance,  ne  ported  to  tlic  sea-* 

coast  to  take  ship.  Camdetu 

Tygers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  taie  the  water, 

Malo^ 
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fti.  To  go  along ;  to  follow ;  to  ptsrfue. 
Tile  JDffbl  tkort-lfv'd  ntwi,  food  t^%U 
tround, 
Tt^i  th«  same  trthL  Dryitm, 

Obten-iBg  ftill  die  motioDS  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  *—/t»  what  happy  signs  uey 
flhew.  Dryden, 

$7.  To  swallow  ;  to  receive. 
.    Consider  the  imatisftction  of  several  bodies, 
•Hd  of  their  appetite  to  tukt  in  others.     Biupn, 
Turkeys  Uh  down  stones,  hsvine  fsund  in 
the  gianrd  of  one  no  less  than  seven  nund  red. 

Br$xvm, 
»|.  To  swallow  as  a  medicine. 

Tell  an  ignoramus  in  place  to  his  face  that  he 

has  a  wit  above  all  the  world,  and,  as  fulsome  a 

.   toe  IS  you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  tate  it 

down,  and  admit  the  commendation,  though  he 

cannot  believe  the  thing.  South. 

Upon  this  assurance  be  t»ok  physick.    LoeU. 

a9«  1  o  choose  one  of  more. 

TaJke  to  thee  from  amQii|  the  cherubim 

Thy  choke  dt  iaming  warriors.  Miltetu 

Ekher  but  one  man,  or  all  men  are  kings : 

Uke  wldch  yott  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of 

government.  Lnkt, 

JO.  To  copy. 

Our  phioenix  queen  wu  ponrtray*d  too  so 

Beauty  dbiie  could  beamy  toir  so  right.  Vryd, 
31.  To  convey ;  to  carry ;  to  transport. 
Carrr  sir  John  Falstaifto  the  Fleet, 
7aki  aU  his  coroptnjr  along  with  him.     Shahp. 
He  sat  him  down  in  a  street;  for  no  man  fooi 
them  into  his  house  to  lodging.  7*4"* 

js.  To  fasten  on ;  to  seize. 

Wheresoever  he  imietb  him,  he  teareth  him  ; 

and  he  fbameth.  Mark, 

'  No  temptation  hath  /«inv  you,  but  such  as  is 

common  to  man.    *  1  Qorinthianu 

When  the  frost  and  rain  have  taken  them, 
^ey  grow  dangerous.  T<mfU» 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then 
thev  uktt 
Kow  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they 
feed; 
At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  fire  for- 
sake, 
'     And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed.     r>r^Jca. 
No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frc*i  h»th 
tahn  it.  Mortimer. 

In  burning  of  stubb*e,  take  care  to  plow  the 
land  up  round  the  field,  that  the  fire  may  not 
tah  toe  hedges.  Mortimer. 

J 3.  Not  to  refuse ;  to  accept. 

Tah  no  satisfaaion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 

be  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  Numhrs. 

Thou  iak*st  thy  mother's  word  too  lar,  satd 

he. 

And  h^^  usiup*d  thy  boasted  pedirtp^.  Dry  den. 

Hetiiat  should  U«mand  of  liim  how  h 'jetting 

a  child  gives  the  fether  absolute  pmvcr  tivrx  him, 

will  find  him  answer  nothing:  wc  are  \otake  his 

word  for -this.  Lncke^ 

W^ho  will  not  receive  dipped  money  whilst  he 

sees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it, 

snd  the  bank  and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him  ? 

Locke, 

34.  To  adopt. 

I  will  take  you  to  m^  for  a  people,  and  1  will 
be  to  you  a  Ood.  Exodits, 

35.  To  char««*  with  respect  to  place. 
X^Tienhe  departed,  he  totA  t>\K  twx  pence, 

and  gave  them  to  the  hwt.  Lyke. 

He  put  his  Iwiid  inio  his  boscm;  and  when 
he  took  it  out,  it  was  leprous.  Exffus. 

If  you  $\h  the  artery,  thrust  a  pipe  jnto  it,  ^nd 
cast  a  strait  lig.itore  upoii  th«it  pnrt  containing 
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tlie  pipe,  the  artery  will  not  beat  beVow  the 
Hgature;  yet  do  but  take  it  0^  and  it  nill  beat 
immediately.  May, 

Lovers  fliung  themselves  from  the  top  of  tns 
precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  soid^ 
times  taken  up  alive.  Addum. 

36.  To  separate. 

A  mtikitude,  how  great  soever,  brings  not  a 
m»n  any  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible 
stock  w  number^  whtfe  still  there  reouins  as 
,    much  to  be  added  as  if^none  were  taket  out. 

The  living  M>nck  now  in  pieces  <ai». 
Of  every  part  due  obaervatson  make; 
All  which  such  art  discovers.  Biatkamu 

37.  lo  admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  takai  into  the  numkor 
under  threescore.    ^  I  Tm^. 

Though  «o  much' of  heaven  appears  in  wj 
make. 
The  foulest  hnpressions  I  easily  tak,      SvjfL 

38.  To  pursue ;  to  go  in. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd  took  hit  way. 

jma. 

To  the  port  she  iakaa  her  way. 
And  standi  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Drydm, 

Where  iniur'd  Nisus  t^iu  his  airy  couxse. 

Drydm. 

Give  me  leave  to  seise  my  desdn'dprev, 
And  let  eternal  justice  taka  the  way.     Drydok 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  wav 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  tbe  sea.      Drydm, 

39.  To  receive  any  temper  or  dispositioo 
of  miQd. 

They  shall  not  take  shame.  Aftcd. 

Thou  hast  scourged  me,  and  hast  takeajkf 
onme«  '  Tekit, 

They  take  delist  in  approaching  to  God. 

Jtauk 

Take  Sjgood  heart,  O  Jerusalem.       Barotk 

Men  die  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
take  to  heart.  Botm^ 

Few  ire  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Drydm* 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pri^t 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  perceiving  tbem- 
selves  esteemed.  Loeke* 

40.  To  endure ;  to  bear. 

I  can  be  as  quiet  as  any  body  with  those  tlM 
are  quarrelsome,  and  be  as  tronblesome  as  an- 
other when  I  meet  with  those  that  will  toke  vu 
VBstrengk 

Won't  you  then  take  a  jest  ?  Spectattr. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  onh 
deserve  who  are  content  to  take  it.         Sviji, 

41.  To  draw  ;  to  derive. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judCTnent  fa  the 

most  forcible  motive  to  a  good  Bfe,  because 

taken  from  this  consideration  of  the  most  lasfiug 

happiness  and  misery.  Tdkttoo* 

41.    Vo  leap  ;  to  jump  over. 

That  hand  *  hich  had  the  suength,  ev*a  it 

Jrour  door, 
gel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatdu 
Sbakjfeart, 

43*  To  assume. 

Fit  you  to  the  custom, 
And  take  t'  ye,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form.  Skahfteart* 

I  take  liberty  to  «y,  that  these  propOHtiofli 
are  so  far  from  havmg  an  universal  assent,  cbst 
to  a  great  part  of  nunkiAd  they  are  not  )aKfan. 

leek, 

44«  To  allow ;  to  admit.  ^ 

Take  net  any  term,  howsoever  authorirt^  V 
the  lancuage  of  the  schools,  to  staud  fiv  *^ 
thing  till  you  have  an  idea  olh.  i^ 
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, _  tshf  ia  our  pr«seiit  Qaptroyery, 

•omcthing  for  franud^  which  \key  ought  to 

I  imI  your  wnk  excuses.  J>rydtitm 

4j.  To  receive  with  fondnetl. 
1  lov*4  ][ou  ttjll,  and 
TmI  you  into  my  botoro.  Drydett* 

46-  To  carry  out  for  use. 

He  coamaaded  thenk  that  they  should  iaie 
nothiof  ibr  their  journey,  save  a  staC     MarJk, 
47.  To  suppose ;  to  receive  ia  thought  ( 
to  cntertam  in  opinion. 

This  I  iaie  h 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  prcpamions.  Siakip. 

The  qimts  that  ore  in  aU  tangible  bodies  <re 
acaiee  known :  sometimes  they  take  them  for 
vacvom,  whereas  they  are  the  most  tcUve  of 
ho^et.  Baem. 

He  tml  himself  to  have  deserred  as  much  as 
any  man,  in  contributing  more,  and  appearing 
•ooaer,  in  their  6m  approach  towards  rebeUion. 

Clartmdeii, 

Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage  ^  Still  it  is 
because  he  was  deceived;  and  so  Im^  that  for 
virtue  and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice 
io  a  disguise*  Soutb* 

Depraved  apfMtites  cause  us  often  to  take  that 
Ibr  true  tmiutionpf  nature  which  has  norc- 
Hjnhlsjirr  of  it*  Drydem* 

So  soft  his  treises,  fill*d  with  trickling  pearl. 
You'd  doubt  hissex,attd  take  him  for  a  girl  Tate. 

Time  is  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite  durstion 
as  is  measured  out  by  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe.  L^cke. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge  ^UHild 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
words  fot  things*  l^tke. 

Few  will  take  a  pro|>oshioa  which  amoumsto 
no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased  with  tho 
doing  of  what  be  himself  commands,  ftnr  an  in* 
IMte  moral  prtnci£|e,  since  it  teaches  so  little. 

Xj^ke, 

Some  tones  will  take  voo  for  s  whig,  some 
ffkigs  will  take  you  for  a  tory.  fa^. 

As  I  take  it,. the  two  pnncipal  branches  of 

5 reaching  are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their 
uty,  and  then  to  convince  theq^  that  It  is  sa 

42.  To  separate  for  one's  self  from  any 

quantity  v  to  remove  for  one's  self  from 

any  place. 

I  wxU  take  of  them  for  priests.  haiah. 

Hath  God  assayed  to  uJte  a  nation  from  the 

nsidst  or  another  ?  Deuterttam^. 

1  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wifo.  Genesis, 
^noch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for 

Cod  t-k  him.  Ceneeie, 

Four  heifers  from  his  female  store  he  ta^, 

JDeydem, 

49.  Not  to  leave  ;  not  to  omit. 

Hie  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which  he 
says  are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God :  in  foi* 
I'lrr  this  along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  any 
t£ng  to  his  purpose,  the  argument  must  stand 
thus.  L0cke, 

Young  gemlemen  ought  not  only  to  take 
along  with  them  a  dear  idea  of  the  antiquities 
on  medals  and  figures,  but  likewise  to  exercise 
their  ahthmetick  m  reducing  the  sums  qf 
money  to  those  of  their  own  country. 

ArhMtimi. 

50.  To  receive  payments. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does; 
do  what  she  will^  take  aB,  pay  alL     Skaktfean. 
tj.  To  obtain  by  mensuration. 

The  kfliriit  coming  to  the  taylor's  to  ta^ 

'  measure  of  hi^own,  percewfth  the  like  gown 

flcnh  lying  theif .  Camdfi^ 
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With  a  two  foot  rule  in  hb  haad  meumkg 
my  walls,  he  Im^  the  dimensiocis  of  the  roonv 

S%*  To  withdraw. 

Honeycomb,  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  ftok 

me  aside,  aiKl  i^ed  me,  whether  I  woub)  advise 

^    him  to  marry  f  SfectatT. 

53.  To  sci£e  with  a  transitory  impulse  i 
to  affect  so  as  not  to  last. 

Tiberius,  mxed  for  his  ninardly  temper,  orfy 
pve  his  attendants  their  diA ;  but  once  he  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  divided  them 
imo  three  classes.  Arknthnct, 

54.  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend. 

We  always  taJte  the  account  of  a  future  state 
into  our  schemes  a^out  the  concerns  of  this 
world.  Atterbury* 

Had  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there 
are  innate  principles  not  taken  them  together  ia 
gross,  but  coppered  separately  the  parts,  they 
would  not  bavr  been  pa  forwara  to  believe  they 
were  wnau.  Lode. 

$$•  To  have  recourse  to. 

A  sparrow  1^  a  bush  just  as  an  eaele  made  a 
Stoon  at  an  hare.  L'Ettranre* 

The  cat  presently  takee  a  tree,  and  sees  Ae^ 
poor  ftn  torn  to  pieces.  L*  Estrange, 

56.  To  produce  |  to  sufier  to'  be  prp* 
duced.  ^     * 

Ko  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meam  for 
the  good  of  that  land  wiU  po^,  or  tah  goqd 
eflect.  SfMtetm 

57..  To  catch  in  the  mind. 

These  do  best  who  t^e  matc|isl  hmts  to  bt 
judged  by  history.  ttckt^ 

5$.  To  hire ;  to  rent. 

If  three  ladies  like  a  hickleSi  play, 
Takt  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day* 

59.  To  engage  in ;  to  be  active  in. 

Questkm  your  royal  thotighfs,  make  the  ^st* 
yours; 
Be  now  the  fitthcr^  and  propose  a  son  $ 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdainjd ; 
And  then  hnagine  me  takit^  your  part^ 
And  m  your  pow>  so  silencmg  ^our  son.  Shedtp 
6p.  To  incur ;  to  receive  as  it  happens. 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers  take  thy 
chance  | 
There  swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

Addisen, 
Now  takeyour  turn;  and,  as  a  brother  shou'd» 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stypan  flood. 

6x.  To  admit  in  copulation. 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  ImI  the  horsty 
Producing  mules  of  grsftter  speed  and  forc«# 

Samdjytf 

4a.  To  catch  eaecrly. 

Dranpes  t—k  the  word ;  who  gntdg'd,  k»g 
since. 
The  rising  glories  of  die  Daunian  prince.  Dryd, 
63.  To  us^  as  an  oath  or  expression. 

Thou  shak  not  take  the  name  of  the  X<ord  ia 
vain.  Mvadof, 

64*  To  seise  as  a  disease. 

They  that  come  abroad  aftev  these  showers, 

are  commonly  ItfiAv  with  sickness  Bacon* 

I  am  taken  <m  the  sudden  with  a^  swimming  in 

my  head.  Dryden, 

$$'  To  Take  iMMsy.  To  deprive  of. 

If  any  take  away  nrom  the  book  of  thb  pro- 
phecy, God  shall  take  an»ay  his  part  out  of  the 
book  of  Ufo.  JttvcUtiw* 

The  bill  for  taking  anvay  the  votes  of  bishops 
was  called  a  hiU  for  teUiingamf^  all  umporal  ju- 
riidii^uaiu  '  CW«"4^ 
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Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confuaon,  and 
fate  atvay  from  the  picture  that  grave  majesty 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  piece.  Dryden, 

You  should  be  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey; 
Byyourown  law  I  taie  your  life  axvay.  Dry  Jen, 

The  fun'ral  pomp  wnich  to  your  kings  yoii 

'  Is  all  1  want,  and  all  you  iaJ^  mtoay,       Drydgn, 
One  who  gives  another  any  thing  has  not  al- 
ways a  right  to  take  it  a%vay  again.  Locke. 

Not  foes  nor  fdttune  /ai^  this  pow*r  atvoy. 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  ?  Pope. 

66.  Tb  Take  afway.  To  set  aside;  to  re- 
move. 

If  we  take  atvay  CfOKionsness  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  it  will  be'hard  to  know  wherein  to  place 
personal  identity.  Locke. 

67.  To.Take  care.  To  be  careful ;  to  be 
solicitous' for;  to  superintend. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  com.    Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ? 

1  Corintbiant. 

68.  To  Take  care»   To  be  cautious ;  to 
be  vigilant. 

69.  To  Take  cotirse.  To  have  recourse  to 
measures. 

They^  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  par- 
ticulars by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any 
head.  Macon, 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which 
God  is  forced  to  takefor  the  destroying,  but  can- 
not, without  changing  the  course  of  nature,  for 
the  converting,  of  sinners.  Hammond. 

70.  To  Take  do<wn.   To  crush;  to  re- 
duce ;  to  suppress. 

Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  danecrous  an  enemy 
as  he  18  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  nard  to  take  him 
damn  as  some  supp«sc  ?  Sfienser, 

Take  down  their  metde,  keep  them  lean  and 
bare.  Dryden,' 

Lacquey^were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken 
down,  AdJ'son, 

71.  To  Take  down.  To  swallow;  to  take 
by  the  mouth. 

We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living 
creatures,  which  some  of  the  Paracelsiiuis  wy,  if 
they  could  be  taken  down^  would  make  us'im- 
monal :  the  next  for  subtilty  of  operation,  to 
take  bodies  putrefied,  such  as  may  be  easily 
taken.  Bacon. 

7».  To  Tak% from.  To  derogate;  to  de- 
tract. 

,  It  takes  not  fmn  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity ;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that 
you  have  cultivated  nature.  Dryden. 

7 J.   7o  Ta  K  E  from.     To  deprive  of. 

Conversation  will  add  to  their  knowledge,  but 
be  too  apt  to  take  from  their  virtue.  Lo/ke. 

Gentle  gods,  take  my  breathyVew  me.  Shaks. 

I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  ihinc  head  /torn 
tlice,  .  1  S.uruel. 

74.  To  Take  ifged.  To  be  cautious;  to 
beware. 

Take  beed  of  a  mischievous  man.  £cclesiasticut. 

Take  beeJ  lest  passion 

Sway  thy  judgment  to  do  aught.  MUto^. 

Children  to  serve  their  pareuls*  int'rest  live: 

Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 

Dryden. 

75.  T^o  T  A  K  e  heed  to.     To  attend. 
Nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  bted  utio  the 

comraandint.  ts  of  the  Lord.  EccUsiastUuf, 

76.  ToTakt^/w.  To  enclose. 

Upon  tJx'  s«:^a-coasj  arp  parcels  of  land  that 
Would  pay  well  for  the  iakin^  in.        Alcrtimer. 
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7*7.  To  Take  i«.  To  lessen;  toconfect: 

as»  be  took  in  bis  sails. 
78.  To  Take  in.  To  cheat ;  to  gull :  as, 
the  cunning  ones  <wert  taken  in.    A  low 
vulgar  phrase. 
7f.  ToT AK^  in  band.  To  undertake. 
Till  there  were  a  perfect  reformatioo,  da- 
thing  would  prosper  that  they  t—k  in  band, 

Ckrendm, 

80.  To  Take  in^    To  comprise;  to  com- 
prehend. 

These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  expBcitioB 
of  di'is  whole  nutter ;  taking  in  some  additiooal 
discourses,  which  make  the  work  more  even. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquainunce.  JdHspn. 

The  disuse  of  the  tucker  has  enlarged  the 
neck  of  a  fine  woman,  that  at  present  it  takes  in 
almost  half  the  body.  Ad£sm. 

Of  these  matters  no  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given  by  any  mechanical  hypotnesis,  vithoot 
taking  in  the  superintendence  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor. Derbam. 
Si.  7oTake/«.    To  admit. 

An  opinion  brought  into  hil  head  by  course, 
because  he  heard  himself  called  a  father,  rnber 
than  any  kindness  that  he  found  in  his  own 
heart,  made  htm  take  us  i«.  S'tdnej. 

A  great  vessel  full  being  drawn  into  bottles, 

•  and  then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel, 

will  not  fill  the  vessel  again  ao  full  as  it  was,  but 

that  it  may  take  in  more.  Baten. 

Porter  was  taken  in  not  oxAy  as  a  bed-chamber 
servant,  but  as  an  useful  instrument  for  his  skill 
in  the  Spanbh.  Wottu, 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Dry^. 

The  sight  and  touch  take  in  from  the  same 
object  different  ideas.  Lod^ 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  In  my  plants- 
tions :  I  take  in  none  tha(  do  not  naturally  re- 
joice in  the  soU.  Sfedattr. 

81.  To  T ak  E  in.  To  win  by  conquest 

.  He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  ianizanes,  snd 
pieces  of  great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  ocbes 
cities  of  Tunis.  Kndlts. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  ft 
with  the  artulery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  is 
vain  as  for  a  thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  pas- 
senger. SutUs9i. 
Open  places  are  easUy  taken  in^  and  towns  not 
strongly  fortified  make  but  a  weak  resistanct. 

leiim. 
83.  To  Take  in.    To  njccirc  locally. 
We  went  before,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  therf 
intending  to  take  in  Paul.  ^^'•^ 

That  which  men  take  in  by  education  b  next 
to  that  which  is  natural.  TiJltism. 

As  no  acid  is  in  an  animal  body  but  roust  be 
taken  in  by  the  mouth>  so  if  it  is  not  subdued  it 
may  get  into  the  blood.  jirbttthmf. 

84-  To  Take  /«.     To  receive  mentally. 
Though  a  created  understanding  can  never 
take  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  excellencies,  jfst 
so  much  as  it  cmi  receive  is  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  object.  ^*^^' 

The  idea  of  extenson  joint  itself  so  infe- 
parably  with  all  visible  quahdes,  that  it  sulfas 
to  see  no  one  without  taking  in  impressions  of 
.  extension  too-  ■^•f^'j 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged 
Bwlerstanding  to  frame  one  new  simple  ides  in 
.thtf  mind,  npt  taken  in  by  the  ways  afbremtf- 
.tioncd,  U^ 
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"A  man  can  never  have  tahii  im  his  fuU  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  before  he  is  hurried  off  die 
stice.  AMson, 

Let  him  taj^e  in  the  instructions  you  give 
him,  in  a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inchnation. 

fVatts, 

S<Nne  genius  can  take  im  a  long  train  of  pro* 

,    positions.  IVatU, 

Sj.  To  TA.KE  notice.    To  observe. 

16.  To  Take  notice.    To  show  by  any 

act  that  observation  is  made. 

Some  laws  restrained  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they 
took  very  heavily,  though  at  that  tim^  they  took 
little  iMtuf  of  it.  Clarendon, 

S;.  To  Take  oath.    To  swear. 

The  kine  of  Babylon  is  come  to  Jerusalem, 
and  hath  taiken.of  tiie  king's  seed,  and  of  him 
takai  an  oatb.  EzeJtUL 

We  taJke  all  •^b  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing 
of  those  inventions  which  we  think  fit  to  keep 
seaet.  Bmoh. 

S8.  r©  Take  of.  To  invalidate;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  remove.  When  it  is  imme- 
diately  followed  by  /romf  without  an 
accusative*  it  may  be  considered  either 
asclliptically  suppressing  tbeaccusative, 
or  as  being  neutral. 

You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us ; 
Touf  power  and  your  command  is  taken  e/f. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  Sbahfeare, 

TTic  cruel  ministers 
7V«i  «f  her  life.  Sbahptarei 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  tff^ 
and  Che  misled  multitude  return  to  their  obe- 
dience, such  an  extent  of  mercy  is  honourable. 

Bacon, 

Seiia  loseth  its  windiness  by  decocting ;  and 
subtii^  or  wiudy  spirits  are  taken  ojfhy  incension 
or  evaporation.  Bofn. 

To'stop  schisms,  take  ojfthe  principal  authors 
by  winning  an4  advancing  them,  rather  than  en- 
itte  thtib  by  violence.  Bacon. 

what  taketb  offt\it  objection  is,  that  in  judging 
scandal  we  are  to  look  to  the  cause  whence  it 
Cometh.  Biibop  Sanderson, 

l^e' promises,  the  terrors,  or  the  authority  of 
the  commander,  must  be  the  topick  whence  that 

S;ument  is  drawn ;  and  all  force  -of  these  is 
enofhf  this  doctrine.  Hammond, 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  these  worthies, 
who  endeavour  the  advancement  of  learning,  as 
being  likely  \p  find  a  clear  progression  when  so 
many  untruths  are  taken  off.  Br<nvn, 

This  takes  not  •^tbe  force  of  our  former  evi- 
dence. Sti/irnj^eet, 

If  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation, 
makes  it  less  valuable,  the  melting-pot  cai)  easily 
take  it  off.  Locke, 

A  man's  understanding  failing  him,  would 
takeoff  that  presumption  most  men  have  of 
themselves.  Locke, 

It  shews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  and  takes 
off  from  the  deformity  of  vice.  Addison. 

When  we  would  take  off  from  the  reputation 
of  an  action,  we  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory.  Addiso^* 

This/oirx  offixaoi  the  elegance  of  our  tongue* 
but  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner. 

Addison, 

The  justices  decreed,  to  take  off^,  halfpenny  in 
f.  (mn  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swift* 

How  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  hot  blood, 
and  how  many  likely  to  be  taken  off'va  cold ! 

Blount. 

Favourable  names  are  put  upon  ill  ideas,  to 
fair  ^  the  odium.  IVatts* 

89.  To  Take  njf.  To  withhold  j  to  with- 
draw. 
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He  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  vf 
somewhat,  in  great  courtesy  took  us  offy  and  con- 
descended to  ask  us  questions.  Bacon, 

Your  present  distemper  is  not  ^o  troublesome* 
as  to  take  you  off  from  all  satisfaction.       Wake. 

There  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts:  they  will  not  be  directed 
what  objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  ft  ova 
those  they  have  once  fixed  on ;  but  run  away 
with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have 
in  view,  let  him  d^>  what  he  can.  Locke, 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  mini 
from  its  present  {>ursuit.  Locke, 

He  has  taken  you  offy  by  a  peculiar  instance  dT 
his  mercy,  from  the  vanities  and  temptations  of 
the  world.  lVakt% 

90.  To  Take  off.    To  swallow. 

Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied, 

the  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  gla:.s,  with  that 

sick  stomach  which,  in  some  men,  follows  not 

'    many  hours  after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine 

touch  his  lips.  Lock*. 

91.  To  Take  0^.    To  purcha^ie. 

Corn,  in  plemy,  the  labour»?r  u  iU  have  at  his 
own  rate,  else  he  11  not  take  it  off  the  farmt  •  t 
hands  for  wa^es.  Locke 

The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that 
we  will  take  offj  above  the  value  of  one  hundred, 
thousand  pounds  per  annum)  cannot  pay  us. 

Loektm 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting 

our  best   wheatcn  straw    to    Dunstable,    and 

obliging  us  to  take  off  yearly  so  many  ton  of 

straw  hats.  S%vifU 

9».   /9  T  A  K  E  off.    To  copy. 

Tike  offzW  their  models  in  wood.      Addison* 

93.  'To  1  AKE  <?^.    To  find  place  for. 
The  multiplying  of  nobility  brines  a  state  to 

necessity;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  arc 
bred  Kh(^s  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

,  Bacon, 

94.  To  T  A  K  E  off.    To  remove. 

When  Moses  went  in,  he  took  the  veil  oF until 
he  came  out.  Exodus. 

If  any  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  take  them  off^  and  bring  others  on. 

Bacon. 

95.  To  Take  order  qvitb.    To  check j  to 
take  course  with. 

Though  he  would  have  turned  his  tcetii  uppn  . 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  ivitb  before  it  came 
to  that.  Bacon, 

96.  To  T  A  K  E  out.  To  remove  from  within 
any  place. 

\  Griefs  are  green ; 

And  all  thy  friends  which  thou  must  moke  thy 

friends 
Have  but  theur  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out, 

Sbaktfeare, 

97.  ToTkKE  fart.   To  share, 

Take  fart  in  rejoicing  for  the  victory  over  the 
Turks.  Pof>e. 

98*.  To  Take  p/ace.  To  prevail ;  to  have 
effect. 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  ar^ 
vain ; 
Love  uught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  main- 
tain. ,   Dry  den. 
The  debt  a  man  owes  his  father  takes  pLce, 
andgives  the  father  a  right  to  inherit.      jLoclc. 
99.  To  Take  up.  To  borrow  upon  credit 
or  interest. 

The  smooth  pates  now  wear  nothing  but  hi^h 
shoes;  and  if  a. man  is  through  with  them  n\ 
honest  taking  up,  they  stand  upon  security. 

S!>aktpiiir<'. 

We  take  up  com  for  them,  that  we  m.iv  c  k 
and  live.  N::i.'*<ii'^. 
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She  to  the  mercbam  gott# 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  die  imSu  up  tber»» 
Hum  agar  vase%  and  old  chioa  wire.     DrxJgn^ 
Vhvit  anticipated  alreadjr*  tnd  tahm  »/  &om 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  mm.  brydm. 

Men,  far  want  of  due  payment,  are  farced  to 
Ukg  Mf  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almott  douhle 
value.  Swft. 

loo.  To  Tak5  up.    To  be  ready  for ;  to 
cngfige  with. 
His  divisions  are,  one  power  against  the 
French, 
And  one  against  Gleadowcr;  perfarce,  a  third 
Must  tmke  uf  us.  Sbahpearc, 

SOI.  7#  Take  up.    To  apply  to  the  use 
of. 

Wc  tfk  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  ftee  the  CDmmoiiwtaKh.  AJdu»u, 

102*  To  Take  «^.    To  begin. 

They  shall  tMke  up  a  lamenution  for  me. 

Princes  friendship,  whidi  they  taht  up  upon 

the  accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most 

times  lay  down  out  of  humour.  Scutb, 

\ty.  To  Take  t^.     To  fasten  with  a 

'  iieatore  passed   under.      A  term  of 

cbirurgcry. 

J\  large  vessel  opened  byiadaott  must  be 
en  tff,  before  you  proceed.  Sharp. 

104*  Te  Take  vp.    To  engross  i  to  cn- 
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Vcr-much  anxiety  in  wcr]d!yMiingsitfi<sr  up 
the  mind,  hardly  admktiflg  96  much  as  a  thought 
of  heaven.  JJuppa, 

Take  my  esteem : 
If  firom  my  heart  you  ask  or  hope  for  mere, 
1  grieve  the  place  is  fakim  up  before.       Drjdau 

I  intended  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my 
genios  never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work 
w^h  would  have  iakm  up  my  lifo  in  the  per* 
formance.  DryJeu. 

To  underttand  fuQy  his  particular  calling  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  religion,  which  is  his 
calling)  as  he  is  a  man,  taht  up  bb  whole  time. 

Lfke, 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  M'urnbh 

these :  but  withtl,  countries  nored  with  mines 

are  poor;  the  digging  and  waning  of  these  metals 

takiKg  up  the  labour,  and  wasting  the  number  of 

.    the  people.  '  Locke, 

We  were  ao  confident  of  success,  that  most  of 
my  fetlowwsoldicrs  were  ukeu  up  with  the  same 
imaiintfions.  Aiidifm, 

1  be  fottuwing  letter  is  firom  an  artist,  now 
Uken  up  with  this  invention.  AJd'uiu 

There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  cere- 
mony, that  before  they  enter  on  their  subjca 
the  dialogue  is  half  ended*  AtUttw. 

I'hc  aflitirs  of  relit:ion  and  war  took  up  Con«> 

•  stantine  so  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think 

ef  trade.  Arkutluot, 

When  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken 
up  in  these,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what 
methods  our  author  could  prevent  being  tedious. 

Pope, 

10$.  To  Take  up.    To  have  final  re- 
course to. 

Arnobius  asserts,  thst  men  of  the  finest  parts 
and  lesriiijjg,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  phystcians, 
despi:>'iug  the  sentiments  they  had  once  been 
fond  of,  took  up  their  rest  in  the  christian  re- 
ligion. AdJiton. 

io6.    ToT kJLZ  up.  To  seize ;  to  catch ; 
to  arrest. 

Though  the  sheriiThave  this  authority  to  take 
uf  all  s-.4ch  stragglers,  and  imprison  them,  vet 
srtaH  ■-:€  nut  work  tha;  t-xr  jr  ic  their  hcaru  that 
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«  mtrsbal  win,  wbon  they  kao«r  Whm  fomr 

of  life  and  death.  ^jr^' 

I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down.  Shaktp, 
YoQ  have  taken  i^. 
Under  ^  coonterfeited  t^  of  Ood, 
The  suWects  of  his  substitute.  Shaktfm*, 

X07.  To  Takes^.    To  admit. 

The  andents  ImuI  up  eiperiments  upon  creilt 
and  did  build  great  maoert  uposi  tbem.  Bam. 

108.  Te  T  A  K  E  «/.  To  answer  by  rqnrof- 
injf ;  to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  ftlatioos  toak  him  up  rcnndlj,!!)! 
stoop'mg  so  much  belo/r  the  dignity  of  his  pto- 
fession.  VEHtsm^ 

109.  To  Take  up.   To  begin  where  the 
former  left  off. 

.    The  plot  is  purely  fiaion;  for  I  ^ait  it  «^ 
where  tie  history  has  laid  it  down.       J>tj^ 

'  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  nrevail, 
Tbe  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rdus  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  slory  of  her  bistb.  Sptetdtr, 

110.  To  T  A  K  K  up.    To  lift. 

Take  up  thefe  doatfas  here  quiddv : 
Where's  the  cowlsiaff?  Shabfe^ 

The  least  thines  are  taken  up  by  thetbaab 
and  forefinger:  when  we  would  takeup  agrsittf 
Quantity,  we  woubi  use  the  thumb  and  sU  the 
nnters.  ^ 

Mik>  took  up  a  calf  daily  on  bis  shouMec^ 
and  at  last  arrived  at  firmness  to  bear  the  bu]}. 

fTottt, 

xiT,^  To  Take  up.    To  occupy  locally. 

The  people  by  such  thidr  throngs  swanntdn 
the  place,  that  the  chambers  which  9g^^^^ 
wards  the  scaffold  were  taken  up.       ^'J^^ 

All  vicious  enormous  practices  are  regohnf 
consequent,  where  the  other  hack takmef^^ 
lodgioK.  Bmmd 

Committees,  for  the  convenience  ef  the  co^ 
mon-council  who  ink  up  y^  GuiUhaB,  v^  b 
Croceri-halL  Cittef^ 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no.nwft 
room  than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  1  i»|* 
where  to  breathe,  1  know  also  wbert  to  k 
happy.  ^    ^•^ 

lliese  thmgs  being  conipared,  norwiA^aBj" 
ing  the  room  that  mountains  taki  1^  00  tk  «7 
kind,  there  would  be  at  least  eight  oces»  f^- 
quired.  Bnnfi- 

When  these  waters  were  annihilated,  so  w«* 
other  matter  must  be  created  to  I^M"*' 
places.  f«^ 

Princes  were  ao  taktn  up  with  wars,  that  K* 
co%»U  write  or  read  besides  those  of  the  I(«| 
robes.  '        *^^' 

The  buHdiBis  about  took  up  Ae  wW^S 

lit.  To  Take  up.    To  CMinagc  in  ^ 
place  of  another.  ' 
1  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  qoarrtli 

The  greatest  eoipires  hare  had  their  me  fit* 
the  pretence  of  taddnu  up  quarrels,  or  keepH 
the  peace.  '^  Vl*tre^' 

113.  To  Takf  s^.    Tocomorise. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman  the  noNe  p«" 
of  Palemon  and  A  rate,  which  is  perhsps  i»« 
much  inferior  to  the  Iltas,  only  k  taiet  «^^JJJ 

114.  To  Take»^.  To  adopt;  to  assume. 
God's  decrees  of  salvatkw  and  <J»wof "f"*!! 

been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Romijh  a*^ 
formed  churches,  affixing  thea^  Wi»««*  r^ 
ticular  entities,  absolute^  coosidered.  ^j, 

The  cpmnund  l;i  war  ifgivcn  to  il»e  l«w<^« 
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«rtDtbe  btflveac;  tnd  in  peace,  Uken  up  and 

«xcrdsed  by  the  boldest.  'ttmpte, 

Asiurance  u  properly  that  confidence  which 

a  min  taJktt  up  of  the  pardon  of  hts  sins,  upon 

such  grounds  as  the  scripjture  lays  down.  SeutA. 

The  French  and  we  st'tU  change;  bu^  here  *s 

the  curse. 

They  change  for  beuer,  and  we  change  for 

worse : 
Tbty  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering^, 
And  we  are  taking  theirs,  to  dance  and  sing. 

DryJem. 

He  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  men  tait 

a^,  must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

/  ^         Loch, 

Celibacy,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  com- 

monly  forced,  and  taitm  up  under  a  bold  vow. 

^  Atterbury, 

Lewis  Baboon  had  Uien  up  the  uade  of 

dochter,  without  servmg  his  time.     ArbutbnoU 

Every  man  tokn  up  those  interests  in  which 

bb  humour  engaget  bun.  P^P*' 

If  those  procedlings  were  observed,  moramy 

and  rtligioo  would  soon  become  ^shionabl* 

court  virtues,  and  be  tmkem  a^  as  the  onhr  me* 

thods  to  get  or  keep  employments.         Swifi, 

fjii  uf  no  more  than  you  by  worth  may 

clam, 

lest  loon  yoo  (rovt  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

Tmuig, 
Jt^  To  T  A  JCK  itp.   To  collect ;  to  exact 
a  tax. 

This  fjttM  basu  wu  bom  in  a  poor  country 
tillage,  and  in  hb  childhood  taken  from  his 
chritfian  parents  by  such  as  taJke  up  the  tribute 
children.  Xmenrs. 

H6.  To  Tak£  upon.  To  appropriate  to; 
to  assume ;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to. 
If  I  had  no  nK>re  wit  than  he,  to  tah  a  fault 
up9m  me  that  he  did,  he  had  been  hang 'd  for  "t. 

Sbahpeare. 

He  IMI  not  m  him  the  nature  of  ancels,  but 

the  seed  of  Abraham.  Htkrrmu 

for  confederates,  I  will  tMtaki  upon  me  the 

kaow]e<^e  how  the  princes  of  Europe,  at  this 

day,  sund  affected  towards  Spain.        '    Bacon, 

Would  I  could  yonr  suCrings  bear; 
Or  once  again  could  some  new  way  invent. 
To  taki  upon  myself  your  punishment !  Dryitn, 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake ; 
And  til  herself  would  my  refusal  take,   Drpdtn, 
117.  To  T  A  K  E  upon.  To  assume ;  to  ctaim 
authority.    The  sense  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  neutral. 
These  dangerous  unsafe  lones  i*  th'  king!  be- 
shrew  them : 
He  must  be  told  on 't,  and  he  shall;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best:  I  *U  l.}i/ 't  «m»  me. 

Shaktpeort, 
Look  that  you  taU  upm  you  as  you  should. 

Sbaktpean, 
This  every  translator  tokith  upon  hnnself  to 
do.  PiiUn, 

The  parliament  f-k  upon  them  to  call  an  as* 
semUy  of  divines,  to  settle  some  church  con- 
troversies, of  which  many  were  unfit  to  judge. 

StmJirson, 
xiB.  This  vert),  \\kt prendre  in  French,  is 
used  with  endless  n)ultiplicity  of  re* 
lations.  Its  uses  are  so  numerous*  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  exemplified ;  and 
its  references  to  the  words  governed  by 
it  so  general  and  lax,  that  they  Can 
bardly  be  explained  by  any  succedane* 
ous  terms.  But  commonly  that  is  hard- 
est to  escpbun  wbich  least  wants  expli- 
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cation.  I  have  expanded  this  t?ord  to  a 
wide  diffusion,  which,  I  think,  i»  all  that 
could  be  done. 
^oTake.  v.  «. 

I.  To  direct  the  course  ;  to  have  a  tca- 
dency  to. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  It  issue  not 
towards  men,  it  will  takt  unto  other  thin.:;S. 

Bacoiu 
The  king  be^n  to  be  troubled  with  the  gom; 
but  the  defiuxion  taking  also  into  his  breast^ 
wasted  his  lungs.  Bomu 

All  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  dread- 
ful suspense  of  the  ^eat,  some  iook  towards  the 
park.  Z>rydhi, 

To  shun  thy  bwless  lust,  the  dying  bride. 
Unwary,  took  -along  the  river's  side.  Jhy4m, 
%.  To  please ;  to  gain  reception.  , 
An  apple  of  Sodom,  though  h  may  emeitiis 
the  eye  with  a  florid  white  and  red,  jet  fiHs  the 
hand  with  stench  and  foulness :  Air  in  look  iltA 
rotten  at  heart,  as  the  gayest  and  piost  imkhii 
thinss  are.  So^ 

Words  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  diangoi 
but  for  the  worse,  most  of  neeessitv  escape  the 
transient  view  upon  the  theatre;  andyetwithont 
these  a  pUy  may  toko,  ZVydhi. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sakey 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  shouki  take, 

Mdiimu 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  wiH 

never  iakt  if  it  ^s  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 

A^hom. 

May  the  man  grow  witder  and  wiser  by  find* 

ing  that  this  stufirwiU  not  take  nor  please !  and 

since  by  a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  great 

conceit  of  himself,  he  h:ts  lost  his  religion,  may 

he  find  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an  hum* 

bier  mind !  Bentt^ 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  in. 

pression  taketb,  but  is  overcome  by  the  miad 

passive  before  it  work  any  manifest  e&ct. 


The  clods,expos*d  to  winter  winds,  will  bake; 
For  putrid  earth  wiU  best  in  vineyards  take. 

Dryien. 

4.  To  catch ;  to  fix. 

When  flame  taketh  and  opcneth,  it  giveth  t 
noise.  Baeom, 

5.  To  Take  after.    To  learn  of;  to  re- 
semble ;  to  imitate. 

Beasts,  that  converse 
With  man,  taki  after  him,  as  hogs 
Oet  pigs  aU  th'  year,  and  bitches  dogs. 

Hudihroe, 

We  cannot  but  think  that  he  hal  taken  after. 

a  good  pattern.  AtUrSun. 

6.  To  Take  in  with.   To  resort  to. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  toiih  the  contrary 
Action  to  that  by  which  t|)eT  enter.        Boetn* 

7.  To  Take  on.  To  be  violently  affected. 

Your  husband  is  m  his  old  tunes  a^ain;  he  so 
taku  M  yonder  with  mv  husband,  that  any  mad- 
ness I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness  to 
this  distemper.  Skaltpemre, 

In  horses,  the  ^ell  of  a  dead  horse  maketh 
them  fly  away,  and  take  on  as  if  diey  were  mad. 


8.  7#  Take  on.    To  claim  a  character. 
1  taketuA,  $n  me  here  as  a  physidaQ: 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  nuStsry  meat 
But  rather 

To  purge  di'  obstructioosiiHiich  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  vems  of  m.  Shahpeare. 

).  TsTakkm.    To  grieve ;  to  pme. 
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How  wiH  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death,' 
*tmke  M  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied!  Sbaksp, 

10.  T9  Takb  to.    To  apply  to  5  to  be 
fond  of. 

Have  him  understand  it  as  a  play  of  older 
people,  and  he  will  take  to  it  of  himself.  Locke. 

Miss  Betsey  won't  take  to  her  book.     Snvifi. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  could 
fiever  tmke  to  their  books,  yet  are  well  enough 
qualified  to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent. 

Swift, 

11.  To  Take  to.  To  betake  to;  to  have 
recourse. 

If  I  had  tmkem  t§  the  church,  I  should  hav^  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of 
mybenefice  by  writing;  libels.  Dryden, 

The  callow  storks  with  lizxard  and  with  snake 
Are  fed,  and,  toon  as  e'er  to  wing  they  tedkey 
At  sight  those  animals  for  food  pursue.  Dryien. 

Men  of  learning  who  takt  to  busineu,  dis- 
charge it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than 
men  of  the  world.  Addison^ 

1 1.  To  T'a  k  e  up.    To  stop. 

The  mind  of  man  being  njtin^y  timorous  of 
truth,  and  yet  averse  to  that  diligent  search 
necessai7  to  its  discovery,  it  must  needs^^^ir  tif 
short  of  what  is  really  so.  GlanvUte. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
than  the  strangeness  ot  all  the  former  articles 
that  took  up  chiefly  in  speculation.  South. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up^  and  settle  in  a  con- 
tempt of  all  religion,  which  is  called  sitting  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornfuL  TilUtson, 

13.  7b  Take  «A.    To  reform. 

ThU  rational  tnought  wroueht  so  effecttially, 
that  it  made  him  ^ake  up,  ana  fi'om  that  time 
prove  ^ood  husband.  Locke, 

14.  To  Take  up  <with.   To  be  contented 
with. 

Thp  ass  takft  Up  tvitb  that  for  hb  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfor- 
tune. L*  Estrange. 

The  law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obe- 
dience, and  such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  tvitb  idle 
inclinations,  but  shows  itself  in  solid  instances 
of  practice.  South, 

I  could  as  easily  take  up  'with  that  senseless 
assertion  of  the  Stoicks,  tnat  virtues  and  vices 
are  real  bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this 
of  the  Atheist,  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from 
the  power  of  mere  bodies.  Bentlej, 

A  poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  curate  ofa 

fiarisn,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil, 
c  will  be  dithcult  to  remedy  this,  because  who- 
ever had  half  his  cunning  would  never  take  up 
xoitb  a  vicarage  often  pounds.  Swift. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  in- 
fluence on  our  future  nappine&s,  we  sliould  not 
take  up  tvitb  prubabHities.  JVatts. 

15.  To  Take  up  <wiiJb,    To  lodge;  to 
dwell. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  up  xvitb  the  wolf 
in  the  woods,  than  make  such  a  clutter  in  the 

world  ?  L' Ki fran^e. 

Arc  dog^  such  desirable  company  to  ta^c  up 
^I'ith  ?  ^outo, 

16.  To  Take  qvUh.   To  please. 

Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  ow/i 
subject,  aud  seasonable  mementos  may  be  use- 
ful t  and  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take 
well  tvitU  him.  Bacon, 

T a'k  K  N .    The  participle  pa««.  of  take. 

Thou  «rt  taken  in  tliy  mifrnief.         'i  Samuel, 

He  who  lelteth  will  let,  unnl  h*»  he  taken  out 
©f  the  way.  iThssalfirfjns, 

It  concerns  all  'vho  think  it  worth  while  to 
be  in  caruest  with  their  immortal  souls,  not  to 
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ibiise  themselves  vnUti  a  false  confidence*,  a  tiuo| 
so  easily  taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down. 

Scaliger,  comparing  tbe  two  orators,  nys,that 

nothing  can  be  tmkem  from  Demosthenes,  nor 

'    added  to  I'ully.  Denhatt, 

Though  he  that  is  fiiU  of  them  thmks  it  ra- 
ther an  ease  than  oppression  to  speak  them  out, 
yet  his  auditors  are  perhaps  as  much  take*  up 
with  themselves.         Governmtmt  of  the  Tompo, 

The  object  of  desire  once  taen  away, 
*T  is  then  not  love,  but  pity  which  we  pay. 

Drjda, 

T  a'k  kr  .  If.  s,  [firom  take.  ]  He  that  takcJ. 

He  will  hang  upon  l\im  like  a  disease: 
He  is  sooner  caugnt  than  the  pestilence, 
And  the  taker  runs  presently  nud.  Sbakspetn, 

The  dear  sale  beyond  the  seas  increased  tbs 
number  of  takers ;  and  the  takers  jarrnig  aod 
brawling  one  with  another,  and  forcdoang  tbt 
fishes,  uking  their  kind  within  harbour,  ^ 
creased  the  number  of  the  taken.  Cmm. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  cout 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  tmkers  lad 
purveyors.  Cfinv, 

Berry  cofiee  and  tobacco,  of  which  theTurb 
are  great  takers^  condense  die  spirits,  and  nub 
them  strong.  Boc^ 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are. 
Takers  o(  cities,  con^iierors  in  war.     Dtntm^ 

He  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray. 
At  once  the  tmker,  and  at  once  the  prey. 

Seize  on  the  king,  and  him  your  pcisoiuf 
make, 
While  I,  in  kind  revenge,  my  taker  take.  Dr^ 
Riph  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare,     > 
They  purchase  but  sophiKicated  ware*. 
'T  is  prodigality  that  buys  deceit. 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  ^ 

Talking,  ft,  s,  [from  taJke.']  Sctxurc; 
distress  of  mind. 

What  z,  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  m  the  ba^et !  Sbaksfttn. 

Sb.e  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  knight  was,  by  his  furious  quaking.  Btirr, 

Ta'lbot.  n,  J.  [It  is  borne  by  the  house 
of  Talbot  in  their  arms.]  A  hound.  It 
is  so  used  in  fVase's  translation  « 
Grotiuj, 

Tale,  n,  s,  [tale,  from  r  el  Ian,  to  u'.lt 
Saxon.] 

I.  A  narrative ;  a  story.      Comroon^  1 

slight  or  petty  account  of  some  trifl  H 

or  fabulous  incident:  as,  a  tale  ofa  /*i 

This  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  re» 

ception  of  any  talee  relating  to  other  couon^et' 

i.  Oral  relation.  ^, 

My    conscience    hath   a  thousand  K^ 
tongues. 
And  ev*ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  uUi 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  vilbb. 

SBaks^* 

Life  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
'      Signifvmg  nothing.  SUksfar\ 

Hermia,  for  aught  I  couM  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  ta/e  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  sroow"' 

We  spend  our  years  as  s  ««/*  that  is  t(M. 

3.  [ralan,  to  count,  Saigon.]  Nuaiii<T 
reckoned. 
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Number  mij  lenrc  your  purpose  wkh  tfat  ig* 
ftoranty  who  measure  vy  ta/e,  and  not  by  weight. 

HocJUr, 
For  er*rj  1)k>om  his  trees  in  spring  afford. 
An  autunm  Sf^le  was  by  iaU  restored.  Drydem, 

Both  number  twice  a- day  the  roilky  dams. 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs. 

Vrjden. 
The  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer 'd  to  their  names. 
To  shun  the  firaud  of  musters  false : 
The  taU  was  just.  Dry  den. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by 
weight  than  taU,  CcUigr. 

4.  Reckoning ;  numeral  account. 

In  packing,  they- keep  a  just  tale  of  the  auro- 
ber  that  cverjr  hogshead  containeth.        Carnv. 

Money  bemg  the  common  scale 
Of  things  by  nieasure,  weight,  and  tate; 
In  all  th'  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
T  is  both  the  balance  and  the  weight.     Butkr» 

Tweire  returned  upon  the  principal  pannel, 
or  the  talt^i  are  sworn  to  try  according  to  their 
evidence.  Hale, 

5.  Information ;  disclosure  of  any  thing 
secret. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
Afid  then  &om  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  SBaktpeare, 

Birds  live  in  the  air  freest,  and  are  aptest  by 
their  voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  by 
their  flight  to  f  xpres»  the  same.  Bacon, 

Talebe'arer.  ».  J.  [/fl/r  and i^flr.]  One 
who  gives  officious  or  malignant  intdli- 
gence. 

The  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  a  tacit  in- 
vitation to  all  intruders;  as  buffoons,  spies, /a/«» 
hearers  y  flatterers.  L^Ett  range. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false  paultry  t^e^ 
hearer y  h^'  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds  and  discompose  the  quiet 
of  the  whole  family.  South, 

Tal£be'aring.  n.sXtahznd  hear,']  The 
act  of  informing ;  ofBctous  or  malignant 
intelligence. 

TTie  said  Timothy  was  extremely  ofScious 
about  their  mistress's  person,  endeavouring,  by 
flattery  and  ta/ehearini,  to  set  her  against  the 
rest  or  the  servants.  Arhnthnot, 

Ta'len  r.  H.  J.  [taUntum^  Lat.] 
!•  A  talenf  signified  so  mucli  weight,  or 
a  sum  of  money,  the  Talue  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ages  and  coun- 
tHcs.  Arhutbnot, 

Five  talent*  in  bis  debt. 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straight. 
Shakspeare, 
Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould. 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.  Dryd, 
a.  Faculty ;  power ;   gift  of  nature.    A 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  talents 
mentioned  in  the  holy  writ.    It  is  used 
sometimes   seriously,   and   sometimes 
lightly. 

Many  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent  in  re- 
moving prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to 
^vering  affections,  believed  the  lo«  of  the  duke 
was  unseasonable.  Clarendon, 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in^s  three  dif- 
ferent talents,  as  a  critick,  satirist,  and  writer  of 
^%.  Dryden. 

T  is  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
^f  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  ray  face, 
M  hen  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart.  Addis, 
f  hey  are  out  of  their  ekraent,  and  logick  is 
Bone  of  their  'talent.  iahr. 
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Persons  who  posseu  the  true  faltnt  of  rtOlerY 
are  like  comets :  they  are  seklom  seen,  and  all 
at  once  admired  and  feared.        Female  Qnixote, 

He,  Agelius,  though  otherwise  a  very  worthy 
man,  yet  having  no  talent  for  disputation,  re- 
commended Sismniu^,  his  lector,  to  engage  in 
a  conference.^         ^  IVaterUndm 

J.  Quality;  disposition.  An  improper  and 
mistaken  use. 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any^ 
ill  talent  to  the  chi^rch  in  doctrine  or  discipline,' 
ytt  they  were  not  without  a  jealousy  that 
popery  was  not  enough  discountenanced. 

Clarendon* 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  natiure  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  Swift. 

Ta'lisman.  ft,  J.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived  :  rlXfirfAM,  Skinner,']  A  magical 
character. 

If  the  physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pro- 
nounce gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would  thac 
serve  lilcfe  so  many  talismams  to  destroy  the  dis^ 
eases  ?  •  Swjft* 

Oi  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power. 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  nour.  Pipe* 

Talisma'nick.  adj,  [from  tajljman,'\ 
Magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar, 
or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  tallsmanUk  in  dresses  of  this  na- 
ture. *  Addison. 
To  Talk.  v.  «.  \^taelen^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  speak  in  conversation ;  to  speak 
fluently  and  familiarly,  ,  not  in  set 
speeches ;  to  converse. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you ;  but  I  wlllnbt  eat  with  you.     Sbahpeare, 

Now  is  this  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  and 
talks  as  familiarlv  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had 
been  sworn  brotner  to  him ;  and  he  never  saw 
him  but  once.  Shakspeare, 

The  princes  refrained  talking^  and  laid  their         | 
hand  on  their  mouth.  ^oh. 

The  children  of  thy  people  still  talk  against 
thee.  Ezekiel, 

Here  free  from  court-compliances  he  walks. 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks.  Waller, 

As  God  remembers  that  we  are  but  flesh,  un- 
able to  bear  the  nearer  approaches  of  divinity, 
and  so  talks  with  us  as  once  with  Moses  through 
a  cloud;  so  he  forj^cts  not  that  he  breathed  into 
us  the  breath  of  life,  a  vital  active  spirit. 

Deeay  of  Piety  m 

Mention  the  king  of  Spain,  he  talks  very 

notably  ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette  you 

drop  him.  Addison^ 

a.  To  prattle  ;  to  speak  impertinently. 

H)'pocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  purity.  Milton, 

My  heedless  tongue  has  talk*d  away  this  life. 

JRotoe, 

Consider  well  the  time  when  Petatius  flrst 
began  to  talk  in  that  manner.  IVaterland, 

3.  To  give  account. 

The  crystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk*d.  Milton. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland /tf/i  much 
of  the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage 
done.  Addison. 

We  will  consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such' 
he'u:  as  our  author  talks  of.  Loeke, 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  reason  :  to  confer. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  or  thy  judgments.  - 

•     Jeremiah, 
WUl  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  taH  de- 
ceitfully for  him  \  Joh, 
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fr  is  »  ^iScoIt  talk  to  i«/i  to  thtptirpoie,  and 
to  put  lift  and  perspkuhf  into  oar  diacoiiraef. 

Tsiiimg  over  the  tbingt  which  joa  have  read 
'    %kh  your  compaaioM  fixea  them  ttpoo  the 

Talk.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  % 

I.  Oral  conversation  ;  fluent  and  familiar 
gpcech. 

We  do  rcmeraber ;  hut  our  arfument 

Is  ftU  too  heavT  to  admit  much  UU,       Shahp. 

Perceiving  nis  soldiers  dismayed,  he  forbad 

^em  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy.  KmMeu 

How  can  he  get  uisdom  that  driveth  oseii« 

is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  w)iose  talk  is  of 

^Hocks  f  EtcUitastiau, 

This  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  read* 

Big  is  dfsigne^^  for  much  talk  and  littlo  know« 

uLe.  Lnit, 

In  various  ttdk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 

Who  g^e  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last.     f^f*. 

ft*  Report ;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raimg  our  mo* 
aey,  as  a  means  to  reuin  our  wealth,  and  keep 
our  money  from  being  carried  away.        L^ckt. 
3.  bubitci  ot  t  iscoursc. 

What  delij(ht  to  be  by  such  extoU'd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  theirl«ii, 
Of  wWrn  to  be  despis  a  were  no  small  praise f 

Talk.  n.  s.  [talcy  Fr.)  A  kind  of  stone. 

Stones  cortiposed  of  plates  are  generally  ^ral 
Icl,  and  flcrible  and  cbitid; :  as,  talk,  cat-silver, 
or  glimmer,  of  which  cliere  arc  thr<>e  sorts,  the 
veUow  01  golden,  the  white  or  sUvi'iy,  and  the 
bUck.  iVvdv:ar4, 

Venetian  ta!k  kept  in  s  hnt  of  a  gli^ss  fur- 
nace, though  brittle  and  diicoloured,  had  not 
lost  mudi  of  its  bulk,  and  seemed  nearer  of  kin 
%  to  te/i  than  mere  earth.  B^yie. 

Ta'l  k  a t  I V  e,  ndj»  ^from  talk,']    Full  of 
prate;  loquacious. 

If  I  have  beW  V**"  ov-rloog.  lay  hardly  the 
Ikult  upon  my  old  age,  whicL  in  its  disposition  is 
talkative,  Sufmcy, 

Ihis  may  prove  an  insnuciive  lenon  to  the 
disaffected,  not  to  build  hopes  on  tlie  ulkative 
lealots  of  their  parr  y .  AJJ'i$on . 

X  am  asliamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress in  the  French,  where  every  body  is  $0 
courteous  and  talkatiie.  Additan, 

The  coxcomb  bird,  so  tallat'ivt  and  grave, 
That  from  his  z^yc  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and 

knave; 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
You  hold  him  no  philosOph.-r  at  ali.  Pcpe, 

Xa'lkativen>  bS.  n.  i.  [from  talkaiix^e.'l 
Loquacity ;  garrulity  ;  fnlnt.s  of  prate. 

We  call  tils  talhativrhen  a  feminine  vice ;  but 
Im  that  .<ihaU  apptoyrinte  loquacity  to  wonr.t^n, 
may  perhaps  sometimes  need  t.»  light  Diogcncs*s 
ttndleto  seek  a  man.  (J9orrr.n:§i»t  cf  tie  7on^;*f. 

liiafntd  women  have  Iom  ;'ll  credit  by  their 
tmpertioent  talk^tii'tntu  and  conceit.       Swr/t. 
Ta'LKER.  It.  s.  LiVom  ta/k.\ 
g.  0«c  who  talks. 

l,et  fteglv*  for  instance  some  of  tho^e  writers 
^  iaiieri  yiiiff  ^^^  much  ip  the  words  nature 
cr  fate.  lVatt4, 

%,  A  loqttacious  person ;  a  prattler. 

Kttp  me  compnny  but  two  years, 
Tk09  thak  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 

«»*fKtw^ ;  1 11  grow  a  talker  for  this  jeer. 

Shah f fare. 

If  it  were  de^'wable  to  have  a  child  n  more 

Isisk  tdlktt,  ways  might  be  ftund  to  make  him 
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so;  but  a  wise  father  had  nther  his  sea  shodi 
be  useful  when  tinao,  than  pretty  compaar. 

3.  A  boatter ;  a  bragjgiinjg  fellow. 

The  greatest  talkers  m  the  days  of  peace  hart 

been  the  nwft   pusillanimous  in  the  day  o£ 

ttrapcatioa.  T^jir. 

T a'l  ICY .  aJj.  [from  talk.']    Coniisting  of 

talk;  resembling  talk. 

The  tslky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formei 
belbce  the  siduideoce,  along  with  the  sand 

IVatiwtrA 

T A  L  L.  aJj.  ital,  Welsh.] 
X.  High  in  stature. 

Bnagwordhowftftfsheis.  Shaitfmn. 

Two  q£  noMcx  shape. 
Erect  and /ii//.  MH^ 

%.  High ;  lofty. 

Winds  rosh'dabroMl 
From  ^  four  hinges  of  the  worU,  sad  fidH 
On  the  vest  wilderness,  whose  tattut  pinci. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  aoraieit  eda 
Bow'd  their  stiff  accks.  kB^ 

They  lop,  and  lop,  on  this  and  that  hand,  cat. 
ting  away  the  /«//,  sound,  and  substantiaJ  us- 
her, that  used  to  i»\xtx  them  from  the  wtodi. 

Denani. 
Mar  ther  escrease  4s  fut,  and  spread  thcii 

As  the  hiffh  Umt  c£  their  great  owner  grows! 
May  he  five  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  hb  palace  tatlf 
Methinks  I  see  the  love  that  shall  be  made. 
The  lovers  walking  in  tliat  am'roos  tha^^ 

JTaAr. 

3.  Sturdy;  lusty. 

1  Ml  swear  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  huakt 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk;  but  I  knav 
thou  art  no  tali  fellow  of  thy  handk  and  thK 
thou  wilt  be  drunk;  but  1  would  thou  wouUst 
be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands.  Skakifme. 

Ta^l lkge.h.s,  [taUlage%  Fr.]  In^ » 
excise. 

The  people  c^  Spain  were  better  a&cted  UBt» 
Philip  than  to  FerdinaiKlo,  because  be  had  is- 
posed  upon  them  many  taxes  and /aJS/Sa/ef.^ao** 

Ta'llow.  If.  i,  [talge^  Danish.]  Tbe 
grease  or  fat  of  an  animal ;  coarse  sud. 

She 's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  s^easc;  trA 
I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  toi  wit  to  ouki 
a  lump  of  her,  aiui  run  from  her  by  her  o«a 
light.  I  warrant  her  rags,  and  the  taHew  u 
them,  wiH  bum  a  hnpland  winter.    Sbaktfun. 

The  new  world  is  stocked  with  such  store  rf 
kine  and  bulls,  brought  hither  out  of  £»"•¥* 
since  the  first  discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  toll 
thousands  of  them  yearly,  for  their  taUev  ** 
hides  only.  ^'^ 

SnufF  the  candles  dose  to  the  tallcvii  »b^ 
will  make  tiiem  run.  ^  ^«^ 

To  T  A'LLOw.v.iT.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
grc.ise  ;  to  smear  with  tallow. 

Ta'llowchandlek.  n.t  [tallow  i^^ 
tbandd\er\  Fr.  ]  One  who  makes  caikflfi 
of  tallow,  not  of  wax. 

Nastiness,  and  several  nastj  trades,  as  ^aB'** 
chaadUrs^  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansifll* 
guuers,  arc  great  occasions  rfa  p!aguc.5»»0f' 

T  a'l  l  y.  «.  J.  [from  /tfi7/<r,  to  cut,  Fr.] 
I.  A  stidk  notched  or  cut  in  confonnrtf 

to  another  stick,  and  u^ed  to  keep  aC" 

counts  by. 
So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fil»       ^^ 

And  made  a  tcdly  to  his  wit.  a^itmu* 
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Tb«  only  takttts  in  flMctmtt  ^ettnt  tre  thine 
«f  £xchaii{9-AUcy ;  •&•  My  »  wosth  t  crore 

Hmtc  ypu  nottttn  «  biker*i  imid 
Between  two  eqoa)  jpuukien  twty'd? 
Her  te/Srr  uielest  lit  and  idle, 
If  ^c*d  exictly  io  the  middle.  PW«r. 

From  his  ru^  the  skew'r  he  ulcet^ 
And  on  the  suck  ten  eaual  notches  makes ; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground, 
TlMfe  take  na  taUy  often  thousand  poimd. 

t«  Anf  thing  made  to  suit  another. 
So  suited  m  their  minds  and  persontt 
That  they  were  fram'd  the  taiJU/  for  each  ether: 
If  any  alien  love  had  interpos'd. 
It  must  have  been  an  eye-sore  w  beholders. 

Drydm. 
To  Ta'lly.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
fit ;  to  suit ;  to  cut  out,' so  as  to  answer 
any  thing. 

Nor  sister  either  had,  nor  brother; 
Ther  aeera'd  jtist  tmiiy'J  for  each  other.   Frhr, 
They  are  not  so  well  ullitd  to  the  present 
juncture^  ^  P^. 

T#  Ta'lly.  v.  If.    To  be  fitted ;  to  con- 
form ;  tA  be  suitable- 

I  fouM^eces  of  tiles  that  exactly  t^MiJvith 
die^MBoeL 


Ta'imud.    )«.  /.  The  book  containing 
Tha'lmud.  {    the  Jewish  traditions,  the 

rabbinical  constitutions  and  explicMioas 

of  the  law. 
Ta'lness.  if.  /.  [froni  ta/l.']    Height  of 

stature;  procerity. 
Aa  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high. 

That  with  his  iaineu  seemM  to  threat  the  sky. 

*  The  eyes  behold  so  many  naked  bodies,  as  for 
taliuss  of  stature  could  hardly  be  eaualled  in 
my  country.  Hayw^rd, 

Ta'lon.  n.  J.  [talon,  Fr.3    The  claw  of  a 
bird  of  prey. 

It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  not  be 
made  to  have  greater  or  longer  taUm.      Bocm, 

Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing, 
An<C  tow*riag  round  his  master's  eanh-born 

foes. 
Swift  he  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, . 
Lifts  his  fierce  talim  high,  and  darts  the  forked 
fire.  JPrisr, 

Ta'marind  tree.  n.  s,  [tam^rindtu^  Lat.] 
The  flower  of  the  tamarind  trte  consists  of  se- 
veral leaves,  which  are  so  platced  as  to  resemble 
a  papiUaaaceousone  in  some  measure ;  but  these 
expand   ctrculirly,  from  whose    mAuy-leaved 
•    lower-cup  rises  the  pointal,  which  afterward  be- 
,    comes  a  sat  pod,  containing  manv  flat  angular 
'seeds  surrounded  with  an  acid  blackish  pulp. 

MiUir. 
JLcDitms  ire  cassia,  tawuwinds,  manna. 

iV'uematu 
Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  tpread'mg  tamarind^  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  tne  breese,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 

T a'm  a  r  I  s  k  .  If .^.  [  tamaneet  Latin .  ] 
The  flowers  of  the  Umaritk  axe  rosaceous. ' 

MUUr. 

7mma^k  u  a  tree  that  grows  tall,  and  its  wood 

b  medidnaL  Mtriimtr, 

T a'ss lAitiME.  II.  J.  [ tambourifft  Fr.]    A 

tabour;  t  small  drum.    It  should  be 

tambomrm. 


T  A  M 

Calliope  with  muics  moe. 
Soon  as  thy  oetsn  ppe  began  to  sound. 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  KMi^M// iorego. 

SfeMMT. 

TAME,  adj^  [camey  Sax.  i«fm»  Dutch; 

tawt  Danish.] 
I.  Not  wild  ;  doroestick. 

Thales  the  Milesian  sakl.  That  of  all  wHi 

beasu  a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame 

beasu  a  flatterer.  Jlddutf^ 

t.  Crushed ;  subdued ;  depressed ;  deject* 

eid  i  spiritless ;  heartless. 

u  you  should  meid  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tami  a  tongue  desire  if. 

Sbahptart. 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  wttn  hard  labour  tame  and  dulL 

SboMsptart, 

A  most  poor  man  made  teair  to  fortune's 

blows, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feelint  sorrows. 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shahftmu 

Praise  him,  each  savage  furious  beast. 
That  on  hii  stores  do  daily  feast; 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  ploufht 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 

3.  Spiritless ;    unantmated :  uis,  a  tame 

poem*    A  low  phrase. 
To  Tame.    oi.  n.   [gatamgan^  Gothick; 

temean,  Saxon ;  tamment  Dutch.] 
s.  To  reduce  from  wildness ;  to  reclaim ; 
to  make  gentle. 

Those  that  tmiu  wild  horses, 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle  f 
.  But  stop  their  mouths  wkh  stubborn  biti. 

\  Shahpmre. 
8.  To  subdue;  to  crush;  to  depress;  to 
conouer. 

If  tne  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  qukkly  down  to  tamt  the  al!ences, 
Humanity  muttperforce  prey  oa  Jtscl£   Sioh* 

They  cannot  tamt 
Or  overcome  their'  riches;  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  in  of  seas. 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out  >Btin. 

£emjm*m» 
A  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
.    The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat /aiMM/ piece.  Stahf, 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  chme  made  boldf 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  vrant  and  cold» 
Have  been  for  ages  kept  for  you  to  tamt* 

T  a'm  e  a  b  l  e  .  aJj\  [firom  trnme.']    Suscc^ 
tive  of  taming. 

Oanzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  oft 
strong  flight,  and  easily  tameaUe;  divers  of  which 
may  be  so  brought  up  as  to  jmn  together  in  car- 
rying the  weight  of  a  man.  Wilkint. 

Ta'mely.  fl«/v.  [from  tameS^    Not  wild- 
ly ;  meanly ;  spiritlessly. 

True  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty.        SMsf. 
wbat  courage  tameU  could  to  death  consenty 
And  not  by  striking  &st  the  blow  prevent  ? 

Drydeiu 
Once  a  diampion  of  renown. 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown  f 

Has  he  given  way  r 
Did  he  look  tameh  on,  and  let  thempass  ^ 

Addiem. 
Can  you  love  and  reverence  your  prelate, 
whom  you  tamely  sufir  to  hi  abused  f     Stv^ 
Ta'msnsss.  n.  J.  [£[om  tafn/f} 
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r.  The  quality  of  being  tame;  not  wild- 

ness. 
a.  Want  of  spirits  ;  timidity^ 

Such  a  conduct  must  appear  rather  like  tame 
mis  than  beauty,  and  expose  his  luthoriyr  to  in- 
sults. M^gcrt. 
T a'm  E  R .  ».  J.  [firom  tame.  ]    Conqueror ; 
subduer. 

He,  nreat  tamer  of  all  human  art, 
Dulnets !  whose  good"  old  cause  I  yet  defend. 

Pcpt. 

Ta'miny.  n.  J.  A  woollen  stuff. 
Ta'mkin.  n.  J.  The  stopple  of  the  mojuth 

ofa  great  gun. 
ToTa'mper.i;.  a.  [of  uncertain  denva- 
tton,  derived  by  Skinner  from  tempero^ 
Latin. T 
1.  To  be  busy  with  physick. 
*T  is  in  vam 
To  tamper  with  your  ciazy  brain. 
Without  trepanning  of  your  skull 
A»  often  as  the  moon  's  at  full.  HuMrat. 

He  tried  washes  to  being  him  to  a  better  com- 
•  plcTtion,  but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done ;  the 
very  tampering  cast  him  into  a  disease.    V Estr. 
1.  To  tnt-ddlc  ;  to  have  to  do  without  fit- 
ness or  neci'8?ity. 

That  key  of  knowledge,  which  should  give  us 
«n:rdnce  into  the  recesses  of  religion,  is  by  so 
much  tampering  aixi  wrenching  made  useless. 

Decay  of  Pitty, 
T  is  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse, 
The  prolits  small,  nnd  yoti  ha\e  much  to  lose: 
For  though  true  wit  jidniis  your  birth  or  place. 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

Roscommon, 
Earl  Wahheof  being  overtaken  with  wine,  cn- 
'  r»ged  in  a  conspiracy ;  bnt, repenting  next  morn- 
ing, repaired  to  the  king,  and  discovered  the 
whole  matter:  notwithstanding  which  he  was 
beheaded  \i^m  the  dcKat  of  the  conspiracy,  for 
having  bnt  thus  far  tampered  in  it.  AMton. 

3.  To  deal ;  U^  pr-iilr c  sicrctly. 

Others  tamper  d 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert. 

Hudihras, 

To  Tax.  V.  a.  [tantien^  Dutch;  tanner p 

'French.]  ...  u    u 

I    To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skm,  having 
been  buried  ^n  some  Umy  soil,  was  tdnnefi  or 
turned  into  a  kind  of  leather.  PS^''c' 

Black  cattle  produce  tallow,  hides,  and  beet; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  exported 
raw  for  want  of  bark  to  tjn  them.  Sivift. 

yhey  sell  us  their  birk  at  a  good  price  lor 
tanning  our  hides  into  leather.  S^vi/t. 

a.  To  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  tannj\v\r\\  scorching  sunny  ray. 
As  he  had  travcll'd  many  a  sumnur's  day 
ThroiTlh  boiling  sands  ot  Araby  and  Ind.  S^ens, 

Lii^e'iun-parcird  quniterb  on  the  city  gate, 
SiKU  is  thy  /wn«V:kin*s  lamentable  state.  Donne, 

A  brov\n  for  which  heaven  would  disband 
The  -^alaxy,  and  stars  be  iannd.      .  CUavdand, 
Tave  for  taken,  taen.     Ill  spelt. 

Two  trophies  tant  from  th'  east  and  western 

And  both  those  nations  twicc  triumphed  o  er. 

May, 

Tanc.  «.  /.  [tanghey  Dutch,  acrid.] 
I.  A  strong  taste  ;  a  taste  left  in  the  mouth. 
Sin  takrn  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vtsiel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  tills  it  also  sea- 
sens:  so  that  although  the  body  of  th«  liquor 
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tbouM  be  pouitd  out  agiia,  yetrtiJl  ktew 
that  tamg  bcnind  it.  ^•'^ 

.  It  b  strange  that  the  soul. should  nerer  aice 
recal  over  any  of  its  pure  native  thougjits,  be- 
fore it  borrowed  iny  thing  from  the  body ;  ne- 
ver bring  into  the  waking  man's  view  any  etbw 
ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  andde- 
rive  their  original  from  that  union.  X^«» 

a.  Relish  ;  taste.    A  low  word. 

There  was  not  the  least  tang  of  religion,  which 
is  indeed  the  worst  affectation,  in  anytiuBghe 
said  or  did.  Atterburj, 

3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  paio 
'  behind  it. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang^ 
Would  cry  to  a  saUor,  Go  hang.         Shahpeerr. 

4.  Sound ;  tone :  this  is  mistaken  for  tone 

or  twan^,  ,     *  n 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Allcmaifl, 
which  gives  their  speech  a  different  **V2^ 
ours.  nmKT, 

TsTasg,  'v.n.    [This  is,  I  think,  mis-  ^ 
taken  for  tnvan^.']     To  ring  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  tfty 

servanu ;  let  thy  tongue  tamr  arginnents  «  J"J*» 

put  thyself  into  the  uick  of  singularity.  Shakf, 

TA'NGfcNT.  n.j.  [tangent^  Fttnch ;  tM- 

^r«  J,  Latin.] 

Tangent^  in  trigonometry,  b  a  ri^t  Imeper- 
pendicularly  raised  on  the  cxuemity  of  a  wdius, 
and  which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  i^ 
but  yet  intersects  another  line  without  the  ciroc 
called  a  secant,  that  is  drawjp  from  the  centre, 
and  which  cuu  the  arc  to  which  it  is  itingent. 

7rev98X, 

Nothing  inthishypothesiscan  retamthe  pjtnc» 
in  theirorbs,  but  they  would  immediately  d«en 
them  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  «^»ni««^ 
nish  away  in  tangents  to  their  several  c>'Cl«jT 
the  mundane  space.  MeJ^fJ- 

Tangibi'lity.  n.  s.  [from' tangi^^^'^ 
The  quality  of  being  perceived  by  tbc 
touch.  p 

Ta'ngible.  adj,  [from  tangOf  Lat.J  rcr- 
ceptible  by  the  touch.  . 

Ttfflfri^V  bodies  have  rto  pleasure  m  the  con- 
sort of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into 


more  dense  body. 


£ti»- 


loreaense  iKiuy.  rw-ain* 

By  the  touch,  the  iasigiile  qualities  of  ^ 
are  discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smooth.         *'**^ 
ToTa'ncle.  i».  a.  [See  Es^T ANGLE.] 
I.  To  implicate ;  to  knit  together, 
a.  To  ensnare  ;  to  entrap. 

She  means  to  tangle  m'me  eyes  too. 
T  u  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  siU  naa. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  chttk^GCtm- 

Sbaisfmf'* 

I  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tas^Hed  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  ^^i^^i. 

You. must  lay  lime  to  tangU  her  desires 
By  wa'dful  sonnets,  whose  compo^d  rbiin«» 
Shall  be  full  fraught  with  s**^"^***^^  JiJ^^^ar,. 

If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin,  weU  appoint*^ 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  ^^V^^JLta 

Now  ly'st  victorious 
Amon^  thy  slain  self-kill'd. 
Not  wdlingly,  but  tangled'm  the  fold       ^_ 
Of  dire' necessity.  •    ^     ' 

Skiird  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  ta»gi€d'i&  amorous  dcJ^^ 
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With  AibcHe  cobweb  cheats,  * 
They  're  catch'd  in  knotted  ItW'l'ike  nets; 
In  whkh  when  once  they  are  eMtamrMt 
The  more  they  ttir,  the  more  they  re  tanzjed, 
,  Hudihrat, 

3«  To  embroil  i  to  embarrass. 
When  my  siinpfe  weakness  strays, 
Tang/ed  m  forkidden  ways, 
He,  my  shepherd!  is  my  guide, 
He 's  before  me,  on  my  side.  Cruibaw, 

To  Ta'ngle.  a;.  «.  To  be  entatl^led. 
Shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplcx'd 
AU  path  of  man  or  ^ast.  Anon. 

Ta'n CLE.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  knot 
of  things  interwoven  in  one  another,  or 
different  parts  of  the  same  thing  per- 
plexed. 

He  leading  swiftly  rowl'd 
la  tanflet^  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.  MUUn, 

Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  Utn^t  of  Nezra's  hair.       Milton. 
Ta'n  I  ST.  ff.  /.  [an  Irish  word ;  an  taanu- 
/AT,Er8C.] 

Presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  cap- 
tains, they  as&emble  themselves  to  chuse  another 
ia  his  stead,  and  nominate  commonly  the  next 
brother;  and  then  next  to  him  do  they  chuse 
next  of  the  blood  to  be  tanistt  who  shall  next 
succeed  him  in  the  said  captainry.  Sfemer. 

Ta'nistry.  n,  J.  [from  tanist.'] 

The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanittryi  which 
is  no  more  than  \  personal  escare  for  his  life- 
time that  is  tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted 
thereunto  by  election.  Spenter, 

If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  to  purchase  estates 
of  freeholds,  whkh  might  descend  to  their  child- 
ren, must  they  not  continue  their  custom  of  ta» 
m4tryf  which  makes  all  their  possessions  uncer- 
tain. Davhx. 
By  the  Irish  custom  of  tanUtryy  the  chieftains 
of  every  country,  and  the  chief  of  every  sept, 
had  no  longer  estd^e  than  for  life  in  their  chief- 
eries ;  and  when thekchicftains  were  dead,  their 
sons,  or  next  heirs,  oid-aot  succeed  them,  but 
their  tanists,  who  were  eleaive,  and  purchased 
their  elections  by  strong  hand.                DavUs. 

Tank.  If. /.  ItanqueyVrJ]  A  lai^ cistern 
or  basin. 

Handle  your  pruning  knife  with  dexterity ;  go 
tighdy  to  your  business :  you  have  cost  me  mucn, 
and  must  earn  it:  here '»  plentiful  provision,  ras- 
cal; saUading  in  the  garden,  and  vrater  in  the 
tani;  and  in  noly  days,  the  licking  ot  a  platter  of 
rice  when  you  deserve  ic.  Dryden» 

Ta'KK  a  rd.  0.  j.  [tanquaerdy  Fr.  tdnkacrd^ 
Dutch ;  tamaird,  Irish.]  A  large  vessel 
with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 

Hath  his  tankard  touched  your  brain  ? 
Sure  they  '^ «  f»Xi*n  uieep  again.       Ben  Jmuon. 
Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  sil- 
ver SaaAsrd,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus. 

Artuttnet, 

When  any  calls  for  ale,  fill  the  largest  tankard 

cup  top  ftiB.  Swft. 

Ta'nner.  «.  J.  [from  /<?«.]    One  whose 

trade  is  to  tan  leather. 

Tanners  use  that  Imie  which  if  ne^ly  drawn 

out  of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked  with  water  or 

air.  M^xw, 

Ta'npit.  If.  /.  [from  tan  and  ///.]    A 

pit  where  leather  is  impregnated  with 

Ta'msy.  «.  v.  [tma  €tum^  Lat.]  An  odo- 
ivua  plant.  Miikr* 

you  IV. 


TAP 

Ta^T ALISM.  If.  /.  [from  tantaUze.l  A 
punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus. 

A  lively  re|»resenUtion  of  a  person  lying  un- 
der the  torments  of  such  a  tamtammy  or  pUtonick 
hell.  Spettmttr. 

To  T a'n T  A  L I  z  B .  v.  fl.  [from  Tantalus f 
whose  punishment  was  to  starve  among 
fruits  and  water  which  he  could  not 
touch.  J  To  torment  by  the  show  of 
pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themsehres,  haTe  tantalix'd  thy  Kfe. 

.  DrydMp 
The  maid  once  sped  was  not  su&red  to  ta/f 
tallze  the  male  part  of  the  commonweak.' 

Jd&mu 

TANrAMOUNrn.s.lVT.']   Equivalent. 

If  one  third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men 

had  equally  one  third  less  money  than  they 

have^  It  must  be  tantamount;  what  I  'scape  q£ 

one  tnird  less,  another  must  make  up.      Lodke, 

TantTvy.  adv,  [from  the  note  of  a 
hunting  hom»  so  expressed  in  articulate 
sounds.  From  Tantd  Vh  says  Skinner,^ 
To  ride  tantivj  is  to  ride  with  great 
speed. 
Ta'ntlijtg.  n,  J.  [from  Tantalus,']  One 
seiz^  with  hopes  of  pteas«re  unattain- 
able. 

Hard  life,   ' 
To  be  still  hot  summer's  iantllngsy  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.         Sbahp*xrH 
To  Tap.  *v.  a*  Itafpen,  Dutch;  tapper^ 

French.] 
X.  To  touch  lightly  5  to  strike  gently, 
a.  [tappen,  Dutch.]    To  pierce  a  vessel ; 
to  broach  a  vessel.  It  is  used  likewise  of 
the  liquor. 

That  blood,  abreadylike  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  caroused. 

ShaAtpecra* 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have 

been  filling  my  blood.  Additcn* 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes 

troublesome,  and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet. 

Sharps 
Tap.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
r.  A  eentle  blow. 

This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  ta(  for  tap^ 

and  so  part  fair.  Sbahptare*^ 

Each  shakes  her  fan  with  a  smile,  th^  gives 

her  right*hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder. 

Spectator* 
As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  down, 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap.  Gay. 

So  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
In  feverish  restlessness  with  undosM  eyes. 
Apply  with  gentle  strokes  theur  osier  rod, 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  ^od.      Harte, 
z.  A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel  is 
let  out. 

A  gentleman  was  inclined  to  the  knight  of 

Gascoigne's  distemper,  upon  hearing  the  noise 

of  a  tap  running.^  Derham* 

Tai\e.  n,s,  [rsEppan,  Sax.]    Anarrovr 

fillet  or  band  of  linen. 

Will  you  buy  any  tahe^.  or  lace  for  your  cap. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  f  Sbahpeare* 

This  pouch  that 's  ty*d  with  tape 
I  'U  wager,  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.  Gay, 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  tape*ty*d  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 

J^cpe. 
0|' 
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TiJPEit.  n.  J.  [tapefi*  Sax.]    A  wai  Can- 
dle; alight. 

G«t  me  a  *i>^#r  Ifl  my  study,  Luciuf : 
^henitifBjhte4,comc«uicaUme.    5*«ilf. 
■*     '    My  daughter  and  little  ton  we  'U  dresf 
'     Vhh  rounds  of  waxen  l-v*!-*  on  their  heads. 
Aid  rattles  m  their  hands.  Shahj^are, 

"  if  any  snatch  the  pure  tai>er  from  my,hand, 
ind  hold  it  to  the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  his 
own  fingers,  out  riiall  not  rob  me  ot  the  rci\'ard 
of  mySod  intention.  Taykn 

There  the  fair  light* 
Like  HeroS  ta^  ia  the  window  olacd, 
Swch  fete  frotn  the  maHgnant  air  did  tmd, 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boiit'rdas  wind,  fTalieri 

To  see  this  fleet. 
HeaT*n,  as  if  thei'e  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapirs  made  two  glaring  c^rtnets  rise.  Vrydi 
ITa'pe  ji.  adj.  [from  the  form  of  a  taper.] 
Regularly  narrowed  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  ;  pyramidal ;  ccrtlical. 
Her  tajfer  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast, 
"He praises.  ^.^     .    ,.^0W«. 

From  the  beavtr  the  otter  differs  m  his  teeth, 
wfakh  are  cimne ;  and  m  his  taUjwhich  i$ Jehnc, 
,oralong#«i>«'.  j^*^- 

JTo  Ta'pek.  v.  n.    To  grow  gradually 

gmatler.  ^  .    .   i.      _r     •« 

The  back  is  mai!e  tafennv  m  form  of  a  pUlar, 

the  lower  vertcbres  befrtg  the  broadest  and  brgr" 

est;  the  superior  lesser  and  lesser,  for  the  great- 

tt  stability  of  the  trunk.  R^' 

Sudi  be  the  dog, 

^  With  Ufr'tng  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  '^v^^ 

Ta'PBSTRY.  «.  i.  Ita/^esteriff  tst^hserUf 
tapis,  Fr.  tapetttm,  Lat.J  Cloth  woven 
hi  regular  figure*. 

In  the  desk 
iTut's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats.  Shakspeare. 

The  casements  arc  with  golden  tissue  spread, 

•  And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  up'stry 

tread.  .  .  ^  .      ,-^7'''*- 

One  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 

brought  the  6gures  of  the  gr«at  persons  ot  the 

femUy.  ^      ^     „,    ^'''("'«- 

ITa'PET.  «.  lAtapetia,  Ut.]    Worked  or 

figured  stuff  ,      ^  ,   u  l. 

To  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chase 
WMt  story  she  will  lor  her /*^*/ take.  Spenser. 

%a'9^oot.  n.  s,  itap  and  roo/.]  The 
pnndpalgtemofthcroot.     ^     ^    . 

*  Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about 
lour  inches  below  the  pUce  where  they  sow  their 
seeds,  a  smaU  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running 
down  of  the  /tfjgroof,  which  occasions  it  Jo  branch 
when  it  comes  to  the  tile.  Mortiiner. 

'  T  a'pster.  If.  /.  [from  tap."]    One  whose 

business  is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 

The  oath  <^  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the 

trord  of^taftttri  they  are  both  the  ON^rmers 

of  false  reckonings.  ,  SbaMtp^are. 

Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 

'  change^ur  trade ;  1 11  be  your  upsttr  saU* 

The  wdrld  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 

'    ♦Intner^and  tapstek  may  broach  what  religion 

they  please :  and  the  «)othecary  may  mincle  her 

asheplet«»-      .    .-  ^       ^     ^'^"^^ 

Thotigh  the  painting  grows  decayM, . 
~"    *       e  win  never  lose  its  trade ; 


t  Ait 


The  house  ^»-  ..^»w.  — — , 

Niyr  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Tnomii 

•    Hangs  a  new  angel  two  doors  from  us.      Sw/t. 

Tar.    ft.  '.   t^pe.  Sax.  tarre,  Dutch; 
tiercf  DAuish.]  Wquid  pitch  }  the  tor- 


pcntinc  of  the  pane  or  fir  dfWitd  •ttlhf 
Then,  foamhig  iar,  their  MnSkt  they  wodd 

And  tramplmg  the  fine  element  would  fiercdf 

ramp.  ^      ^^^ 

Anton  wiUW  loseahoglarthaSfipeimW* 

of/«r.  ^^ 

TaR.  n.  /.  [from  tar  used  in  ships. J    A 
sailor ;  a  seaman,  in  contempt. 
In  senates  IteM,  and  fierce  in  ww, 
.A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.  wy*" 

ToTARi'v.  a.  [from  thcncmn.] 
i.  To  sfhcar  over  with  tar.       ^ 
a.  To  tease ;  to  prorokc.  ['r*^»^':J       , 
ITicre  has  been  much  to  doon  both  sides;  tod 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarrt  them  on  to 
controversy.  '    Sbakpem. 

Two  curs  shaH  tame  each  other;  pride  akne 
Must  tar  ^e  mastifi  on,  as 't  were  the  boot. 

3baispt4n. 

TARjTNTULA.  If.  s.  [italttn ;  tarctttnUi 
Fr.]   An  ins^  whose  bite  i%only  cured 

by  musick.  ^ 

This  word,  lorer,  fid  Ho  less  pierce  P««  PT* 

rodes,  than  the  ridit  tune  of  mu«ck  toucheth 

him  thif  is  rick  of  the  tarantmU.        ^     Sihp> 

He  tliat  uses  the  word  tarantnia,  widwuttaf- 

ing  any  idea  of  what  it  stands  fcff,  meam  oo* 

thmg  at  all  yy  it.  ^J^ 

T  A  R  D  A'n  o  K .  «.  /.  Itard^  I^n. J  Toe 

act  of  hindering  or  delaying. 
Ta'rdigradous.  aJj.  \jardigradusi Li- 
tin.]     Mo  vine  stowly.  . 

It  is  but  a  stow  and    tar£rraitat  mm 

preying  upon  advantagei  and  otnerwistBay  be 

cseai)ed.  c-il^* 

T  a'r  D I L y .  aJv.  [from  tardp.j    Slowiy ; 

sluggishly. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass, 
"Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselvfs; 
Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  bkioisfli 
Became  the  aeeents  of  the  valiant : 
For  those  that  couW  speak  slow  and  tarMyt 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him.  Sbaksftm* 

T  a'k  D I N  Es ».  n.s.  [from  tar^^*]  wow. 
ncssi ;  sluggishness ;  unwilUngncss  to 
action  or  moti^jtu 

A  tarSnest  \xi  iwtnre, 
Wliich  often  leaves  the  hietory  «fi«pofcev 
That  it  intends  to  do.  SMifi^ 

Ta'rdity.  n.  J.  [tarditasy  from  tardb!, 
L3t.'ar</iiv/tf,Fr.]  Slowness;  want«f 
velocity.  .    .  ^^ 

Suppose  some  observsble  tarAtymmiao' 
tion  ot  light,  and  then  ask  how  we  *^"**5[7* 
to  perceive  it  ?  .2G« 

Our  explicatioo  tndodes  time  la  tbs  w[»f 
of  velocity  an*  tar^ty.  ^'i'J' 

TA'RDY.  aHj.  [tarJuj,  Lat.  tardif, Fr] 
I.  Slow  :  not  swift, 
m  Nor  shouU  their  age  by  years  be  •«*»  , 
Whose  seuls  more  swift  than  m«tio«  dm^V 
And  check  the  tardy  Bight  of  time.        ^^• 
t.  Sluggish;  unwilling  to  action  or  mo- 
tion. ^  ^ - 
.    Behold  that  navy  which  a  while  befca's 
Provoked  the  tardy  £iigliih  close  to  fifK 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  doss  w{M«» 
As  rarks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobMtt  aigj^ 


When  eertjaii  to  6'eicoine,  i»^'^^^' 
aWy  to  vengeance,  and  with  Bliwy  ^"p^-^, 
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|.  Btbtorrs  late;  tediont* 

You  shall  htve  lettezs  from  me  to  my  son 
hk  yom  bchalfy  to  mctt  you  on  Che  wrri 
Be  nol  ta'enter^f  by  unwise  deity.  Shahpettri* 

DeMb  he  as  oC^  iccut'd 
Oftmrdy  exeaitkw,  since  4enoanc*d 
The  d^  oThM  oAm*.  MUicm. 

The  tmrdf  pianu  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd, 
tleserve  tkieir  fhnt  for  the  nest  a(e*s  taste: 
There  a  onall  fnin  in  some  few  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofbr,  and  a  spacious  tree.        B^atUr, 

Tsrdy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavv  eyes; 
Awake»  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise.  Dryd, 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  beine  tardy 
m  lua  |iayments.  jtrMlmot, 

4.  Unwary.    A  low  word. 

Yietd,  scoundrel  base,^uoth  she,  or  die, 
Thy  fife  is  mine,  and  liberty : 
But  if  thou  think*st  I  took  thee  Urdy^ 
Aad  dar*flt  presume  to  be  so  hardy 
To  try  thy  finrtiine  o*er  a^firesh, 
1 11  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  HUH^as, 

5.  Criminal :  offcAdinf .    A  low  word. 

If  they  take  them  tardy  ^  they  endeavour  to 
humUethem  by  wayofrnriaal:  those  sUm and 
nismaitagementt  are  usually  ridiculed.    C^UUr, 

To  Ta'rd  Y.  V.  u.  [tardery  Fr.  from  the 
adjcctnrc]    To  dtlay ;  to  hinder. 

Ichose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  t»  poisoa 
NMy  fhead  PolixeMs;  which  hMi  been  done, 
B«t  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command.  Sbakipeart. 

Tare.  «.  j.  [from  teermy  Dutch,  to  con- 
sume.   SJdtuur.'i    A  weed  that  grows 
amoagcom. 
Through  hatred  ottaretf  the  com  in  the  field 
.  «f  God  is  fucked  up.  Jieaer, 

The  liberal  contributions  such  teachers  met 
widi  tcrred  to  invite  more   labourers,  where 
the*  seed-tinne  was  their  harvest:  and  by  sow- 
be  Utet  they  reaped  gold.  Ikcay  ^ F'uty, 
My  country  neighbours  begin  not  to  think  of 
being  in  general,  which  is  being  abstracted  from 
aU  its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to  think 
of  the  ly  in  their  sheep,  or  the  Ure*  in  their 
com.  Locke* 
TJRE*  ft.  i.  [FrJ    A  mercantile  word 
denoting  the  weight  of  any  thing  con- 
taining a  commodity;  also  tiie  allqw- 
ance  made  for  it. 
Taafi.    The  preterit  of  uar. 

The  women  oeat  their  breasts,  their  dieeks 

they  iari,  Dryden* 

Ta acE.     )  tt.  /.  [^iTXa,  Sax.  targff  Ital. 

Ta'acET.  J      targt,  Fr.  tartan,  vieleht 

which  seems  the  ongmal  of  the  rest ;  an 

utargrttf  Erse.]    A  kind  of  buckler  or 

ihield  borne  on  the  left  arm.     It  seems 

to  be  commonly  used  for  a  defensive 

^apoA,  less  in  circtmifcrence  than  a 

shield. 

Olaadof  on  his  hehnet  made  a  large 
And  (]|>en  gash  therein,  were  not  his  targt 
That  broke  the  fioltnce.  ^^sfr> 

t  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target. 

Sbaksftare* 

Henceforward  will  I  bear 

UjMn  my  target  three  £ur  shining  sims.   Shake, 

The  arms  she  useth  ;no$t  is  the  tcrget^  to 

«bioud  herself  under,  and  fence  away  the  blow. 

Howl. 
,_^  .  Tbosebeivcs 

^^  lethsr'dY broad  as  AmaiomsT?  Urge, 

MStoHf 
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Tbe  Qffesks  tke  gates  iqpproiai'd,  «hiir«Sf2«<r 

cast 
Over  their  heads,  some  scaling-ladders  placM 
Afainst  the  walls.  Dwimau 

Targeti'kr.  h.  j.  [from /or^O    One 
armed  with  a  target* 
For  horsemen  ana  £br  targeiun  oooe  oobM 
with  him  compare.  Cha^eieatt* 

Ta'rgum.  «.  J.  [.OUVi]    A  parapbntse 
on  the  pentateuoh  in  the  Chaklee  lan- 
guage. 
T  a'ri  FF.  If.  i.  [perhaps  a  Spanish  word ; 
tiu^fVt.']    A  cartel  of  commerce. 

This  brandi  of  our  trade  was  rmlated  by  a 

tarifi  or  dedaratkm  of  the  duties  of  import  and 

export.  Addvm* 

Tark.  n.  s.  [//onri  Islandick.]    Aboc^S 

a  fen ;  a  nMrsb  (  a  pod  $  a  quagmire. 
ToTa'rnish,    v.  a.ltemitp  Fr.]    To 
sully ;  to  soil :  to  make  not  bright. 

Let  him  pray  tor  resolution,  that  he  may  dif* 
cover  nothing  that  may  disaedit  the  couee,  far* 
muh  the  gloryi  and  weaken  the  example  pf  the 
sufferii^  'Co/tier. 

I.OW  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'4,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarmie&'d  honours  yet  remaiik 

Tbmmeoth 

ToTa'rnish.  v.  ».  Tcf  lose  brightness. 

If  a  £ne  o):ject  should  tamub   by  having  a 

great  many  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run 

mosdv  into  one  man's  ears,  these  satisfiictions 

would  be  made  inclosure.         ,  CoQitrm 

Tarpa'wi.inc.  if.i.  [from/tfr.] 
I.  Hempen  cloth  smeamed  with  tar. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  hinc^ 
Or  seardoth  masts  with  strong  tarpa%vlieig  coats. 

Dryden. 
a.  A  sailor,  in  contempt. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  age,  but  the  making  a  living  tatfawUm  aqd 
a  swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  t  Demnie. 

Ta'rragon.  II.  J.    A  plaftt  called  herb 

dragQn. 
Ta'rriance.  If. /.  [fromf«/77.]    Stay; 

deby ;  perhaps  sojourn. 

Dispatch  me  hence; 

Come,  answer  not;  but  do  it  presendy, 

I  am  nnpatient  of  my  «tfrrca»^r.        qMkefun^ 
Ta'RRIER.  if.  i. 

X.  A  sort  of  small  dog,  that  bunts  the  fox 
or  otter  out  of  bis  hole.  This  should  be 
written  ttrrier^  from  terre,  French,  the 
earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed;  but  I  ihall  send  my  two 
tarrhre  in  after  him.  Drydtn% 

a.  One  that  tarries  or  Stays. 

To  Ta'rry.  <;.«.  [targir^  Frendi.] 
I.  To  stay ;  to  continne  in  a  place. 
Tarry  1  here,  1  but  attend  on  death ; 
But  %j  I  hence.  I  fly  away  from  Itfe.       SMef, 

I  vet  am  tender,  youn^  and  full  of  fear. 
Ana  dare  not  die,  but  lam  would  tarry  here. 

Dryden* 
a.  To  delay ;  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Thou  act  my  deliverer,  make  no  tarrytag,  O 
Cod.  FeaJme. 

Who  hath  woe  and  redness  of  eyes  ?  they  that ' 
tarry  lon|  at  the  wine.  Pro^trbt. 

3.  To  wait;  to  expect  attending. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us  until  we  come  again. 

Etstdwt* 
To  TA'a^ay.  v.  a.  To  wait  for. 

Og2  , 
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T  will  p  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  Urr$ 
pinner.  Shakspean. 

Ta'rsel.  ji,  s.  a  kind  of  hawk. 

Hist!  Romeo, hist!  O  for  a  falc'ner*s  voice. 
To  lure  this  Urttl^niit  back  again !     Sbaktp, 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  liawks j 
With  her  of  tarstlt  and  of  lures  he  talks.  /W«r. 

Ta'Rsus.».j.  [rafo^;  tane^Vv,']  The 
space  betwixt  the  lower  end  of  the  fodl 
bones  of  the  leg^  and  the  beginnin|  of 
the  iivc  long  bones  that  are  jointed  with, 
and  bear  up,  the  toes ;  it  comprises  seven 
bonesy  and  the  three  ossa  cuneiform  ia. 

Diet. 

An  obscure  motion,  where  the  conjunction  is 

called  syuanthrocb;  as,  io  joining  the  tarsm  to 

the  metatarsus.  IVheman, 

Tart.  adj.[x%zx^T^  Sax.  taertigy  Dutch.] 

1,  Sour  *,  acid ;  acidulated ;  sharp  of  taste. 

2.  Sharp ;  keen ;  severe. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?  Shakspean. 

When  his  humours  grew  tart^  as  being  now  in 
the  lees  of  favour,  they  brake  forth  into  certain 
sudden  excesses.  Wmon, 

Tart.  «.  s*  [tarter Tr,  tarta fltkl  taart^ 
Danish.]    A  small  pie  of  fruit. 

Fieurcs  with  divers  coloured  earths,  under  the 
winaows  of  the  house  on  that  side  near  which 
the  garden  stands,  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  as 
gooa  sights  in  tarti.  Baton* 

Ta'Rtane.  ».  /.  [tartana^  Ital.  tartane^ 
Fr.]  A  vessel  much  used  in  the  Mcdi- 
terranean^  with  one  mast  and  a  three- 
cornered  sail. 

1  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tar^ 
tanft  and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  call- 
ed Cassis.  Addhtm, 
Xa'rtar.  «.  J.  [/ar/flroj,  Latin.] 
1.  Hell.    A  word  used  by  the  old  poets. 
Now  obsolete. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosu  he  govcmeth, 
And  f*iries  rules,  and  tmrtare  tempereth.  Spens, 

He  *s  in  tmrtar  limbo  worse  than  hell ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  Is  button'd  up  with  steeL 

Sbakspeare, 

a.  [tartrtf  Fr.]  Tartar  is  what  sticks  to 
Wine  casksylike  a  hard  stone, either  white 
or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine  from 
whence  it  comes :  the  white  is  prefera- 
ble, as  containing  less  dross  or  earthy 
pails  :  the  best  comes  from  Germany, 
and  is  the  tartar  of  the  rhenish  wine. 

^incy, 
,  The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is  pardy  turned 
into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that 
crust  or  drv  feculency  that  is  commonly  called 
tartar:  and  this  tartar  may  by  th#  fire  be  di- 
vided into  fiT«  differine  substances, four  of  which 
are  not  acid,  and  the  other  not  so  manifestly  acid 
as  the  tartar  itself.  BoyU. 

Tarta'rean.   adj.    [tartanuf   Latin.] 
Hellish. 
His  throne  mix'd  with  tartar  eon  sulphur.  MUt, 
TARTA'REOU8,tfi(/.  [from  tartar."] 
1.  Consisting  of  tartar. 

In  fruits,  the  tartareotu  parts  of  the  sap  are 
thrown  upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone, 
and  the  oUy  upon  the  seed  within  it.        Crnv. 
a   Hellish. 

The  spirit  of  God  downward  purg*d 
The  blade  tartars^us  cold  infernal  (ufegi) 
Adverse  to  life.  MItii, 


T  A  S 

T#  Tartari'M.  V.  a.  Ifrom tartar.']  Te 

impregnate  with  tartar. 
TA'RTAROUS.tfi/f.  [firom  ftf rtiir.]   Coo- 

taming  tartar;  consisting  of  tartar. 
T  a'r  t  l  v.  adv,  [from  tart.  1 

1.  Sharply ;  sourly ;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply ;    with  poignancy ;  with  scvc- 
'   rity. 

Seneca,  an  ingenious  and  sententious  writer, 
was  b>r  Caligula  tartty  called  anma  titu  ctLty 
sand  without  Ume.  Waiktt, 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect. 

How  tartly  that  gendeman  looks!  ^ 
—He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  diq>ositJon. 

Sbahftan. 
Ta'rtness.  n.i.  [from  tart."] 
X.  Shaxpness;  sourness;  acidity. 

Of  these  sweets  put  in  three  gallons,  more  or 
less,  into  an  hogshead,  as  the  tartatss  of  your  q> 
der  requires.  Martimtr, 

%.  Sourness  of  temper  ;  poignancy  of  lan- 
guage. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  far  the  king's  tart- 
mess.  Sbahpmrt. 

Task.  «.  /.  Itascbe^  Fr.  tassa^  Ital.] 
X.  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by  an- 
other. 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  e«joio*d  noe. 

1.  Employment;  business. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  t0  greater /</^. 
AtterhMrj. 
No  happier  tasi  these  fiuled  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.  h^t. 

3.  To  take  /o  T A  s  K.  To  reprove ;  to  repri- 
m;ind. 

A  holy  man  t9ak  a  soldier  to  task  upon  the  sob- 
ject  of  his  profession.  V Estrange. 

He  discovered  some  remainsof  his  nature  wka 
he  met  with  a  football,  for  which  sir  Roger  tttk 
him  f  task.  AUa». 

To  Task.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 
burden  with  something  to  be  done. 

Forth  he  goes 
Like  to  a  harvestman,  that  *s  tsjk'dto  «ow, 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shaksfsert, 

Some  things  of  weight* 
Tbat<a/i  our  thoughts,conceining  us  and  Fnoce. 

Sbah^i- 
I  have  dnmk  but  one  cup  to-nkht,  sod  tl*t 
was  craftily  qualified  too ;  and  behold  what  imw-  1 
ration  it  makes  here.  I  am  unfoHunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weaknesi  with 
anymore.  Sbaksfeaft. 

Divert  thy  thoughts  at  home; 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  looto. 

Ta'sker.  ^  «.  /;  [/tf/i  indmajtfr.} 

Ta^skmaster.5      One   who  imposes 
tasks. 

All  b,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  S0i 
As  ever  in  my  great  taitmastni  eye.  ^^^ 
The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery;  iojm 
who  will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it» 
shall  find  it  an  unreaaooable  toiisMM^}  w^ 
unmeasurable  exactor.  ^"^^ 

Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  bebw:  - 

Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead.     DryAn  a»il^* 
Ta'ssel.  n.  s.  [taucy  Fr.  taaellus^  low 
Latin.]    An  ornamental  bunch  of  w*» 
or  glittering  substances.  - 

Then  took  the  squire  an  hom  of  bugUiOwU 
adown  his  s^dt  in  twisted  gold. 


Which  hung 
And  tatstU  gay. 


^i^tMT* 
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T  AS 

Their  heads  irt  trkked  with  Uttils  and 
flowera,  Sandys. 

Ta'ssbi..)  *. /.   [carduusjullonius.']    Aa 
Ta'zel.  5     herb.    SecTBAiLE.    ^ 

Airu<u>orth, 
Ta'ssbled,  aJj.  [from  tAsseL"]  Adorned 
with  tassels. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slunb'ring  leaves,  or  fMsstTdhom 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about.  Mi/t. 
T  a'sses.  if.  J.   Armour  for  the  thighs. 

T A'sT A B LK,  adj.    That  may  be  tasted ; 
saroury ;  relishing.  ' 

Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  zai  tatt^ 
ahie.  Boyle. 

To  Taste.  V.  a.  {^taster ^  to  try,  French.] 
I.  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  pa- 
late. 
The  ruler  of  the  feast  Usttd  the  water  madt 
.   wine.  Jabn. 

«.  To  trv  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat  at  least  in 
a  small  quantity. 
Bold  deed  to  tasU  it,  under  ban  to  touch. 

Milt9n, 
3-  To  ess^y  first. 

Roacetes  was  seldom  permitted  to  eat  any 
other  meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted 
ot  KnoUeu 

Thou  and  I  marching  before  our  troops 
May  ttttUxt  tathem,  mow  them  out  a  passage. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  obtain  pleasure  from. 

So  shalt  thou  be  despis'd,  fair  maid. 
When  by  the  sated  lover  toitedi 

"What  first  ne  did  with  tear*  invade, 
$hall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted. 

.Carrot, 

5.  To  feel ;  to  have  perception  of. 

He  should  tattt  death  for  every  man.       Heh. 

6.  To  relish  vntellectually  ;  to  approve. 

Thouy  Adam,  wilt  taete  no  pleasure.    Miltoum 

T6  Taste,  v.  «. 

I.  To  try  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  tajte  nor  touch.  MUt. 
a.  To  have  a  smack  ;  to  produce  on  the 
palate  a  particular  sensation. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
things  toiti  bitter  and  loathsomei  but  never 
sweet.  Boion, 

When  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk 
taiieth  of  it.  Baeom. 

If  your  butter /^//r/  of  brass,  it  is  your  ma- 
ster's fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  ^ilvcr  saucepan. 

Swift, 
$.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 
Scholars,  when  good  sense  describing) 
Call  it  tojt/ng  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

4.  To  be  tinctured}  or  receive  some  qua- 
K^  or  character. 

Ev'ry  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  lung,  taste  of  this  action.     Shahp. 

5.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

The  body's  life  with  meats  and  air  is  fed, 
Therefisre  the  soul  dorh  use  the  tasting  yoft*t 
Ih  veins,  which,  through  the  tongue  and  palate 
spread. 
Distinguish  ev'ry  relish  sweet  and  sour.  Davies, 
^.  To  have  perception  of. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never /a/r<  of  death  but  once. 

Sbahdeare, 

The  tatting  of  death  touched  the  rignuous 

also,  and  there  was  a  destructioA  tff  the  multi* 

tude  in  the  wilderness.  IVisdom. 


T  AS 

;,  To  take" to  be  enjoyed. 

What  hitherbrought  us  f  not  hope  here  \otasie 
Of  pleasure.  Milton. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste^ 
And  the  beat  poruon  of  the  earth  lay  waste. 

IValUr. 
8.  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

This  flety  game  your  active  youth  maintjun'di 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  tho*  ^estrain'd; 
You  season  still  with  nxnts  your  serioi|s  hours. 
For  age  but  tast$s  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 

Taste.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 
Best  of  fruitSt  whose  taste  gave  elocution. 

Miltm. 
1.  The  sense  by  which  the  relish  of  any 
thing  on  the  palate  is  perceived. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another, 
and  there£»e  have  taste.  Bacm. 

Delicacies  of  taste^  sight,  smell.  Milton. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  hge's  taste. 

trailer. 

3.  Sensibility;  perception. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fean : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'4 
To  hear  a  night  shriek.  Sbaksfeare. 

Musick  in  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last. 

SbeUtspearem 

4.  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the 
tongue,  the  papilla  of  which  are  the 
principal  instruments  hereof.       ^tuncy. 

Manna  was  like  coriander  seed,  white;  ixA 
the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

Mxodus. 

Though  there  be  a  great  variety  oS  tastes,  yet. 
as  in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few  generad 
names.  Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment. 

Seeing  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at  other  psalms 
which  are  in  Gke  nuuiner  appointed  to  be  daily 
read,  why  do  these  so  much  oliend  and  displease 
their /«w/«^  Hooker. 

Sion's  son^  to  all  true  tastu  excelling. 
Where  God  is  prau'd  aright.  Milton. 

1  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 

As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see  him 
equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  a  club  and  t 
lion's  skih.  Addison. 

This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  gene-* 
ral,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
the  menul  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  flavour.  Addison. 

Your  way  of  life,  In  my  taste,  will  be  the  best. 

Pope. 

How  ill  a  taste  for  wit  and  sense  prevails  in 
the  world!  ^  Swifi. 

Pleasure  resuUs  from  a  sense  to  discern,  and 
a  taste  to  be  affected  with,  beauty.  Seed. 

However  contradictory  it  may  be  in  geome* 
try,  it  is  true  in  taste^  that  many  little  thines 
will  not  make  a  great  one.  Reynolds. 

6.  An  essay  ;  a  trial;  an  experiment.  Not 
in  use. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justificatUm,  ht  wrot* 
this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.      Sbaktp. 

7.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

They  thought  it  not  safe  to  resohre,  till  they 

had  a  taste  of  the  people's  inclination.       Bacon, 

Besides  the  prayers  mentioned,  I  shall  giv^ 

only  a  taste  of  some  few  recommended  to  de^ 

veut  persons  in  the  manuals  abd  offices. 

Stillintfieet.' 
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TA^srziy,  aJJ,  [from  taste,']  Havtng  a  par- 
ticular rcKsh. 

Coieworti  protper  exceedingly,  and  are  better 
Usted,  if  watered  with  salt  water.  Bafom, 

Ta'steful.  adJ.liaitezndfM']    High 

relished;  savoury. 

Musickofo£httWou  shall  net  hear, 
Kor  drink  one  lover's /ai/^/i*/ tear.         Cowky, 

Not  iastefMl  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  ri». 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  more.  ^^P*' 

Ta'st BLESS,  adj.  [from  taste.] 
I.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  ta*te. 
a.  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulat- 
ing the  palate  }  insipid. .  ,      ^    . 
8y  depurating  chemical  oils,  and  reducine 
^  theto  to  an  elementary  simplicity,  they  could 
never  be  made  tatuUss,  SvyU. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure ; 

The  uadertttBdlng  cannot,  by  iu  natural  Hght, 
discover  spiritual  truths;  and  the  corruption  of 
our  will  and  affections  renders  them  tasUUss  and 
insipid  to  us,  .  .    ,  .^^"^** 

.     If  by  his  manner  of  writing  a  cntick  u  heavy 
•nd  iiuti/wt  1  throw  aside  his  criticisms. 

Sfectator, 

4.  Having  no  intelkcttial  eust. 
Ta'stelesskess.  m,s,  [from  tasteUss.j 
I.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. 

s.  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 
3.  Want  of  mtelkctual  relish. 
Ta'stbr.  n.  /.  ItasUuTf  Fr.  from  taste,} 
X.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food. 

Fair  hope  four  earlier  hetv*n!  by  thee  ' 
.  Yoonf  time  k  taster  to  eternity.         Cr^Uw, 
Says  the  fly,  Are  not  all  places  open  to  me  f 
Am  not  I  the  tusUr  to  princes  tn  all  their  en- 
tertainments? VEArange. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster^  ere  thou  cat ; 
There's  poboo  in  thy  dtink,  and  in  thy  meat. 

Dryden, 
Apictus,  hcret  the  UuUr  of  the  town,  . 
Fe^  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

a.  A  dram  cup.  Ains<ivorth. 

To  Ta'tteb.  v.  a,  trotsepAm  Sa^. J  To 
tear ;  to  rend ;  to  make  ragged.  Tat' 
iered  is  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective. ,     .        ,. 

Thro'  to«rt^V  deaths  smJl  vices  do  appear: 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowna  hide  all.       Shaijjfeare. 

An  apothecary  late  I  nott  d 
In  taturd  weeds,  with  o\  «rwli4luun6  brows. 
Culling  of  simple*.  Sh:!hpfare, 

Where  wavM  the  tafttt'dtmigm  of  Ragta  r, 
A  yawning  ruin  hangs.  -^o/"*'* 

Little  tyrams  rag*d, 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  tlie  tatter' dw^r^ 

,Here  Satan  vanished— He  had  fresh  coramauds, 
.    And  knew  his  pupil  was  in  able  hAnds ;   ^ 
And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron  s  Store, 
Sought  other  objects  than  tlie  tatUr'd  poor. 

Ta'tter.  n.  s.  {horn  the  verb.]   A  rag ; 

This  fabl*-  hrSft,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tjitn: 

VEttrange^ 

Tatterdema'lion.jt.  s^  [tatter^  and  I 
know  not  what.]    A  ra^ed  fidlow. 

As  t  poor  fellow  was  trwdgmg  m  a  bitter  cold 
morning  with  never  a  rag,  a  ^ark  t^  was 


.T  AU 

wirm  eW  cdled  to  this  ftf«rrdbi«Sw,  how  he 
cotdd  endinre  this  weather  ?  VRsirayt^ 

Td  Ta'ttle.  V.  n,  Itateren^  Dutch.]  To 
prate ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning. 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honour^e  mmd, 
Ne  wiU  be  carried  with  crery  common  wiai 
Of  court's  inconstant  mutabiHty, 
Ne  after  every  iattttj^  faUe  fly.  SfeMr. 

The  one  is  too  like  an  hnage,  and  says  kh 
thing;  and  the  ether  too  like  my  lady's  ddoi 
son,  evermore  tattling.  $bahpeort. 

Excuse  it  by  the  /tf/z/m^  quality  crfage^whicii 
is  always  narrative.  Dryden. 

The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  ef  then. 

Uk. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to 

tatt/e  in;  it  is  made  up  of  so  much  repctitioB 

and  compliment.  AdCstK, 

Ta'ttle.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]    Prate; 

idle  chat ;  trifling  talk. 

They  a$k*dher,how  she  likM  the  play? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day.  Svift, 

Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains.  Smft. 

A  young  academick  shall  dwell  u^  trade 
and  politicks  in  a  dictatorial  stile,  while  «ihi 
same  time  persons  well  skilled  in  those  direrent 
subjects  hear  the  impertinent  #*#/«  with  ajiui 
contempt.  ^'^' 

Ta'ttler.  «.  /.  [from  tattle,]  An  idle 
talker ;  a  prater. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  tattlert^  busy  bo» 
dies,  which  are  the  canker  and  rust  of  ^^^ 
as  idleness  is  the  rust  of  time,  are  ^f^^^ 
the  apostle.  ^'jfr  • 

Tatto'o.  0.  /.  [from  tafotez  timtf  Fr.) 
The  beat  of  drum  by  which  soUiersare 
warned  to  their  quarters. 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  looae  and  lo^i , 
Start  if  they  hear  bot  the  tattm.  ^^* 

TA'vkRN.  If.  /.  [taverfief  Fr.  tukna, 
Lat.]   A  house  where  wine  is  soW,aBd 

drinkers  are  entertained. 

Enquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverM  the«; 
Foe  there  they  say  he  daily  dodi  fr«<l»»«"J», . 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions.    Shuf, 

You  shall  be  called  to  no  more  paymcDa;  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  0"*°  *{jj7 
ness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth-  J**^* 

To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  *u  tavern 
and  alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  iw^ 
compan>'  by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  ^'^"^^ 
fcred  to  enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.     Svtfu 

Ta'verner.  ">».  /.  [from  t^verK^ 

Ta'vernkkeper.>     mattj  or  ieeH  f^' 

TA^'ERNMA^f.        )     hemariusj  Liti^f 

tavernieri^r,!  Ow?  who  keeps  a  tevffj; 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  n"IJ*f  ^ 

been  derived  from  occopetions;  as  ^■"•^  "2[ 

er,  taverne/,  tamt^* 

Taught.    The  pretand  part.  pa»  w 

'^AU  thy  children  skeH  be  faaght  of  the  L«A^ 

How  hast  thou  tatiify'd  me^  '^^^j^ 

To  Taunt,  v.  a.  [tanser,  Fr.  Shmri 

tanden^  Dot.  to  shew  teeth,  Minsbevi'] 
1.  To  reproach;  to  insult;  to  revile  ;jo 

ridicule ;   to  treat  with  insolence  asa 

contuBielies. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  ««fl^"*[Li^ 

She  ia  mild  tcrmabett'd  ray  pati«ic«.  ^*«^ 
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The  bittincit  and  stinis  oftewNiH^  iMlousf, 
Vexatious  davs,  and  arrios  joylastjughts, 
Have  drhr'a  him  ibrUi.  JUwe, 

9>  To  exprobrate ;  to  mention  with  up- 
braiding. 
Rail  tlKHi  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  tawti  my 
faults 
With  such  fiiQ  licence.  Shahpeare, 

Taunt,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Insult ; 
scoff:  reproach ;  ridicule. 
Wiui  scoffi  and  scorns,  and  contumelious 

In  open  market-place  produc'4  they  me. 

To  be  a  pubHck  spectacle.  Skahpeare, 

Julian  thoocht  it  mart  efiectual  to  persecute 
die  christians  by  tamtii  and  ironies,  tlum  by  tor* 
turn.  Gwmtnmmt^  the  Tongue.  ' 

He  by  Tile  bands  to  comman  use  debas'd 
^U  send  them  flowing  round  his  drunken  feast. 
With  sacrilegious  tsmmt  and  impious  jest.  Prkr, 
Ta'untee.  n,  s,  [from  taunt, 'i  One  who 

taunts^  reproaches,  or  insults. 
Ta'uktingly.   adv.   [from  tauping.'] 
With  insult ;  scoffingly ;  with  contume- 
ly ^d  exprcbration. 

^       ft  tofiMtit^ly  replied 
To  th*  discontented  members,  th*  mutinous  parts. 
That  envied  his  receipt.  Sbakspeart, 

The  wanton  goddeM  viewM  the  vrarlike  maid 
From  head  to  foot,  uAtatrntingly  sh^  said.  Priar, 
T^ADRico'RNOus.fii^/.  [taunu diud  comu^ 
Latin.]  Having  horn^i  like  a  bull. 

Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the 
tamrifrmiu  piaiire  ef  the  one  the  same  with 
^  other.  Browa, 

Tautolo'cical.  ad/,  [tautologiqueiVr, 
from  toftfo/i^.]  Repeating  the  same 
thing. 

TAtJTo'LOCiST.  n.  s.  [from  tautology^ 
One  who  repeats  tediously. 

TAUTOXOGY.    n,  J,   [^remvaXoyiai  twiTto 

and  xey^;  tautologies  Fr.]  Repetition 
of  the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense 
in  different  words.    - 

All  science  b  not  taufotogy;  the  last  ages  have 
(hewn  us,  what  antiquity  never  saw,  in  a  dream. 

Glativille, 

Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  ev*n  the  feet  of  thy  owa  Ps)'che's  rhime ; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel. 
So  just,  JO  like  touMfljor,  they  fell  Dryien, 

vitTf  paper  addressed  to  our  beautiful  in* 
cendiaries  hath  been  filled  with  different  consi- 
derations, that  enemies  may  not  accuse  me  of 
tawt^Ugy,  AMsom. 

To  Taw.  nf.a.  [touwet^^  Dutch  5  tapian, 
Sax.]  To  dre«8  white  Icathtr^  commonly 
called  alum  leather,  in  contradistinction 
friom  /(Tff  leather»  that  which  is  dressed 
with  bark. 

Taw.  «. /.    A  marble  to  play  with. 
Trembling  1  've  seen  thee 
Blis  with  the  chiklren  as  they  plav*J  at  tawi 
Mor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  oouD«iin£  ilew,   . 
Idarblcs  to  tl^em,  but  rolling  rocka  to  you. 

Swift, 

Ta'wdriness.  n,s.  [from  ta'wdry,']  Tin- 
sel finery ;  finery  ostentatious  without 
elegance. 

A  clumsy  be^  make^  his  tin^racefulne^s  ap^ 
pear  thi^  mor^  ungraceful  Vy  h\$  ta-n^rintsj  of 
itress.  Christa, 

^A'wDav.  adj^  [from  Stawdrcy*  Saint 
Aw<lcqr»  w  S«u^  ^Uhddrcd/  91  the 


TAX 

thbgs  bought  at  Sunt  £theldred*8  fidr. 
HettsbanOf  Skinner,']  Meanly  showy; 
splendid  without  cost ;  fine  without 
grace ;  showy  without  clcgaiice*  It  is 
used  both  ot  things,  and  of  persons 
wearing  them.- 

Bind  your  iUetsftst,    . 
And  gird  in  your  waste, 
for  more  iifleness,  with  a  ttn»dHi\K!^. 
„  .       . .  ^   ^  .  Spmstr. 

ne  has  a  kmd  of  ^oxoomb  upon  his  crown,  and 
a  few  tav^Jry  feathers.  VMstrdkge. 

Old  Romukis,«nd  fa^er  Mars,  k>ok  do*-n! 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  ck>wn. 
Is  lum'd  a  beau  m  a  k>ose  tavjdry  gown.   Dryi. 
tie  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced 
MM  and  $avfJry  courtiers.  Spcctatur, 

tier  eyes  were  ^an  and  eacer,  her  dress  thia 
and  tawdry^  her  mien  genteel  and  chilcBsh. 
m   /  Sftctator. 

A  A  WDH  Y.  ».  /.  A  slight  ornament. 
Not  the  smallest  beck, 
3ut  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tat»driti  for 
her  neck.  Drayton. 

Ta'wer.  n.  J.  [from  taw,1   A  dresser  of 

white  leather. 
TA'wKv.ifc/y.  [toif;,/<«ittr',Pr.]   Yellow, 
like  thin|(A  tanned. 

This  child  of  fimcy  that  Armado  hight. 
For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  reUte,,  - 

In  high  bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  km^t 
From  fmwny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

Slmksptare* 
Eurus  his  bpdy  must  be  drawn  the  colour  of 
the  tawny  ^oor,  upon  his  head  a  red  sun. 

Feacbam. 

The  ta'utny  lion  pawing  to  get  free.      Miitm^ 

Whilst  they  make  the  river  Senaga  to  bound 

the  Moors,  so  that  on  the  south  side  they  are 

black,  on  the  other  only  tawnyt  they  seem  not 

to  derive  it  from  the  sun.  Sntvn^ 

Where 's  the  worth  that  Sets  thb  people  iu> 
Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  f  AMit^ 
Tax.  If.  /.  Itd^gy  Welsh  j  taxe^  Fr,  taxt^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  An  imposf ;  a  tribute  imposed  ;  an  ex« 
cise  ;  a  tallage.  j 

He,  s<iys  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  Imt  ga« 

therer  or  colkaor,  smells  every  wbcf  9  qf  to^ 

meanness  of  his  birth.  Dryiem^ 

With  wars  and  <<»«"  otbew  wajie  their  own. 

And  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  defrce. 

To  drink  in  b^wls  whicli  glitiejmg  gems  eiH 

chase.  J^rydem. 

The  law  uDon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the 

pound  in  arable  land,  and  four  in  plantations  j 

this  tax  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  com,  an(| 

called  decumir  or  tithes.  Ariuthm^^ 

a.  liaxo,  Latin.]  Charge ;  censure. 

He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  withf 
out  some  tax  upon  hims^and  his  ministers  for 
the  not  executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold 
hcence  of  some  pamptilcts.  Qlartnion^ 

To  T A  X.  1'.  a,  {taKcr^  Fr.  fit)m  the  noun.] 
I.  To  load  with  imposts. 

Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  gold  to  Pha« 
raeh,  hnt  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  \he  money. 

a.  {X^Ko%  Lat.  J  To  charge ;  to  censure  ; 
to  accuse-  It  has  q/*or  with-^  and  some- 
timcsybr,  before  the  faidt  imputed>  ancl 
is  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

HoNT  Tnan^'  hath  he  kU\ed^  I  promised  to  est 
all  of  V  i^  ktUmj^.-— ^Niece,  you  tax  si^nior  Be^ 
ncdicfc;  loa  much ;  but  he  *U.  H  wcct  with  you. 
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I  im  not  nst^  to  be /«!£«(/ tm^  tnjpretnmp- 
tionfor  roeddhng  with  mattort  wherein  I  hive 
no  dcafiHt;.  Raleigh, 

Tax  not  divine  disposal :  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceivM. 

Milton, 
They  cannot  tax  others  obissions  towards 
tfaem  without  a  tacit  reproach  of  their  own. 

Dtcaj  of  Pittj, 
He  Uxti  not  Homer  nor  Virjil/w  interest- 
ing their  gods  in  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Italy ; 
neither  would  he  have  Uxei  Milton  for  his  choice 
of  a  sapernatural  argument.  Dry<fcH, 

Men*s  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as 
I  have  taxed  their  crimes.  Dn^en. 

He  call'd  h'mi  back  aloud*  and  l<sxVhis  fear; 
And  sure  enough  be  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 

DryiUn. 
Like  some  rich  and  mighty  murderer, 
Too  gceat  for  prison,  which  ne  breaks  with  gold, 

Who  fresher  for  new  mitchief  does  appear. 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  'witb  the  oid. 

Drydem. 

If  this  be  chance,  it  u  extraordinary :  and  I 

dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with 

superscirion.  Drjdex, 

If  he  taxes  both  o/'long  delay, 
Mycuilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  awav.  Dryd, 
This  saluution  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery, 
tiuce  it  was  directed  to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  had 
been  happy  for  Rome  if  he  had  never  been 
bom,  or  if  he  had  never  died.  Addison, 

Ta'x  A  BLE.  adj.  [from  tax."]  That  may  be 

taxed. 
Taxa'tion     ».  j.    [taxation f   French; 

taxatio,  Latin;  from  tax.] 
I.  The  act  of  loading  with  taxes ;  impost; 
tax. 

The  subjecu  could  Uste  no  sweeter  fruits  of 
having  a  king,  than  grievous  taxatiomt  to  some 
vain  purposes :  laws  made  rather  to  find  faults 
than  to  prevent  fiults.  '    Sidney. 

I  bring  no  overtiure  of  wtf ,  no  taxation  of  ho- 
mage ;  my  words  are  u  fuU  of  peace  as  matter. 

Shakspeare. 
He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact, 
As  wete  against  the  order  of  the  state.    Daniel, 

Varions  news  I  heard. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new; 
Ail  neither  whoUy  false  nor  wholly  true.  Fope, 
%.  Accus  ton;  scandal. 

My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour ;  speak 

no  more  of  him,  you  *11  be  whipt  for  taxation 

one  of  these  days.  Sbahpeare. 

Ta'xe^  .  n.  J.  [from  tax."]  He  who  taxes. 

These  rumours  begot  scandal  against  the  king, 

taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people.  Bacon. 

Tea.  W.J.  [a  word,  I  suppose,  Chinese  ; 

tbe^  French.]  A  Chinese  plant,  of  which 

the  infusion  has  lately  been  much  drunk 

in  Europe. 

The  muses'  friend,  Ira,  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Repress  tlxwe  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 

Waller. 
One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea  table. 

Additon. 

I  have  filled  a  tea  pot,  and  received  a  dish  of 

H.  Addison, 

He  swept  down  a  dozen  tea  dishes.  Spectator, 

Nor  will  you  encourage  the  common  tea  table 

talk.  Spectator, 

Green  leaves  of  tea  contain  a  narcotick  juice, 

which  exudes  by  ro-^sting:    this  is  performed 

with  great  care  before  it  is  exposed  to  sale. 

Arbuthnot, 
A  living  tea  pot  stands  j  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent ;  the  handle  thi^  and  that  the  spout. 

Fopg. 
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The  mifl&eif  af  the  taidiof  nay  g^Ulf  si 

ounce.  Svift, 

The  f<ur  of  being  thought  pedants  ha^  taken 

many  young  divines  off  from  their  severer  st^ 

dies,  which  they  have  exchanged  far, plays,  in 

order  to  qualify  them  for  tea  tables.    ^     Svifi. 

When  yon  sweep,  ifever  stay  to  pick  up  tea 

spoons.  Swift, 

To    Feach.  V.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

taught^  sometimes  teacbedy  which  is  now 

I  obsolete,  [raecan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  instruct ;  to  inform,  as  a  master: 

correlative  to  Uam. 

I  am  too  sudden  bold : 

To  itach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me.      SUltf. 

The  Lord  will  tnuhAXk  of  his  ways,  and  v< 

will  walk  in  his  paths.  heiah. 

They  teach  all  nations  what  of  iiitn  thty 

leam'd.  Mdim, 

%,  To  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words 

to  be  learned. 

Moses  wrote  this  song«  and  taught  it.  Deiden 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaJung  for  doc* 

trines  the  commandments  of  men.      Matthev, 

Teach  us  by  what  means  to  shun 
Th'  mclement  seasons.  Milte*. 

3.  To  sht)w  ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  imprrss 
upon  the  mind- 

He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  in- 
structions ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  ot  the  twenty 
to  follow  my  pwn  teachinr,  Shahfearz. 

If  some  fn^n  teach  w'xfSktd  things,  it  must  be 
that  others  should  practise  them.  S^ttii- 

4.  To  tell ;  to  give  intelligence. 

Huswives  arc  teacbed^  instead  of  a  docke, 
How  winter  night  passeth  by  crowing  of  code. 

T»tstr. 

To  Teach.  1;.  n.  To  perform  the  office 
of  an  instructoY. 

I  have  labour *d. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching% 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Mkht  CO  one  way.  Shahpean. 

The  heads  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  leai 
for  hire,  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money.  Mi(. 
Te'achable.    adj.   [from   teaeb.]  Do- 
cile ;  susceptive  of  instruction. 

*T  b  suffiaent  that  matters  of  faith  and  re- 
ligion be  propounded  in  such  a  way,  as  to  ren- 
der them  highly  credible,  so  as  an  hone>t  and 
teacbahU  man  may  wiUingly  and  safely  assent  to 
them,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  be 
justified  in  so  doing.  WiUift' 

We  ought  to  bring  onr  minds  free,  unbiissed, 
and  teachable,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the 
word  of  God.  »  ^atf** 

Te'achableness.  n.  s.  [from  feacbablf'] 
Docility;  willingness  to  learn;  capa- 
city to  learn. 
Te'acmer.  n.  J.  [ftt)m  teach.'] 
I.  One  who  teaches ;  an  instructor ;  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  shouM 
do  that  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  Htoi^* 

I  went  into  tKe  temple,  there  to  hear 

The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 

What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their 

t>Wn.  Mi»t^* 

These  were  notions  bom  with  ns ;  sudi  as  we 

were  ttu^ht  without  the  help  of  a  Uatber,  Sentb. 

Imperious,  with  a  teacher  i  air, 
Coastfril  he  claims  a  right  to  wisdom's  chair. 

JSlachnerr. 

%.  One  who  without  regular  ordiwtioQ^ 
9umes  the  ministry. 
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'      DbMiMiag  Udebtrs  are  under  no  incapacity  of 
accepting  civilani  imficatf  employments.  Sioifi, 
3.  A  preacher  ;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doc^ 
trine  to  the  people. 

For  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient, 

the  teaebeu  in  all  the  churches  assembled  them- 

fehres.  RaUigb, 

Our  leaure  men,  and  some  others,  whom 

Tirectse  people  stile  powerful  teachcri,  do  seldom 

iKMiour  It.  IVbite, 

Wohres  shall  succeed  for  teacbtrr.        Milton, 

He  may  teach  his  diocesS  who  ceases  to  be 

able  to  preach  to  it ;  be  may  do  it  by  appointing 

Uacbersy  and  by  a  vigilant  exaaing  from  them 

the  instruction  of  theur  flocks.  Swtb. 

Tead,  (wTedb.  n.s.  [/^^o,  Latin.]  A 
torch;  a  flambeau.    Not  in  use. 

A  bushy  tead  a  groom  di^  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide.  Speiu, 

Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  from  his  mask  to  move, 
With  his  bright  ttad  that  flames  with  many  a 
flake.  ^  Speiuer, 

Tea  CUE.  n.  j.  A  name  of  contempt  used 

for  an  Irishman. 
Teal.  w.  j.  Iteeiingb^  Dutch.]  A  wild 
fowl  of  the  duck  land. 

Some  serve  for  food  to  us,  and  some  but  to 

feed  themselves;    amongst  the   first   sort  we 

reckon  the  dip>cbick,  coots, /ra/,wigeon.  Carrw, 

Team.  if.  s.  \_temo^  the  team  of  a  carriage, 

Latin ;  cyme,  Sax.  a  yoke.] 
I.  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at 
once  the  same  carnage. 

Thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  found, 
As  he  his  toilsome  ttam  that  wav  did  suide, 
And  brought  thee  up  m  ploughman's  sute  to 
bide.  Spemar, 

We  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  Uawy 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Mow  are  frolick.  Sbahpeare. 

Making  svicb  diffVence  betwixt  wake  and 

As  is  the  oUfrence  betwixt  dav  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heav*nly  harness'd  team 
Basins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.    Sbaksp, 
I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not 
pluck  that  from  me,  nor  who  *t  is  I  love.  Sbah* 

After  the  declining  sun 
Had  ehang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was 

done. 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their 
way.  Rajcommoti, 

He  heav*d  with  more  than  hugian  force  to 
move 
A  weighty  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team,  Bryien, 
In  stiir  clays  they  may  plow  one  acre  of  wheat 
with  a  team  of  horse.  Mortimer, 

%.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line. 

I4ke  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  dap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid 
sky.  Drydem, 

Tear.  «.  s^  [m  in  this  word  is  pronounced 
ee ;  teafi,  Saxon  ;  taair^  Danish  :  tear 
rhymes  to  cheer. "] 
I.  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces 
from  the  eyes* 

She  comes ;  and  1 11  prepare 
My  fror^suin'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries.  Sbabt, 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus*d  to  drown  me. 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drowu*d 

onshore 
With  tear*  as  lak  as  sea,  thfoogh  thy  unkind- 

Sbabtfeart* 
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Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  mr.    ' 
Lat  's  dry  our  eyes.  SbaJupeart, 

Tears  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the 
moisture  of  the  brain  upon  dilation  of  die  sMritt. 

jBacom. 
She  silently  a  gende  Uar  let  fall.        Miitm* 
a.  Any  moisture  triclcling  in  drops. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  fragrant  flowVs,  her  trees*  with  precious 

temrsy 
Her  second  harvests.  Drjien* 

Ttf  Tear.  v.  a.  pret.  tore^  anciently  tare; 
part.' pass. /orif.  [rscpan,  Saxon;  tara% 
Swedish :  ea  is  pronounced  as  ^ ;  tear 
rhymes  to  j^tfa/Y.] 
I.  To  pull  in  pieces ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend ; 
to  separate  by  violent  pulling. 

Come,  seeling  ni^t ! 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  mvisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale.  Sbabeftar*. 

The  one  went  outfirom  me;  and  I  said,  Sorely 
he  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw  him  nbt  since. 

Geuetu* 

John  tore  off*  lord  Strutt's  servants  clothes : 

now  and  then  they  came  home  naked.  Arbatbn, 

Ambassadors  sent  to  Carthage  were  Uke  to  be 

torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Arbutbmot, 

a.  To  laniate  i  to  wodnd  with  any  sharp 

point  drawn  along. 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair; 

The  women  beat  their  breasts^  their  cheeks  they 

tare.  Sbaktpeare, 

Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 

mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dnd.    Jer, 

3.  To  break,  or  take  away  by  violence. 

As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the 
ground,  ^ 

Thus  rag*d  the  prince,  and   scatterM   death 
around.  DijJen* 

4.  To  divide  violently;  to  shatter. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  God  de« 
Stroys  fatherly  authority,  ^hen  he  suffers  one 
in  possession  of  it  to  have  his  ^ovemmenr  torn 
in  pieces,  and  shared  by  his  subjects  ?       Locku 

5.  To  pull  with  violence ;  to  drive  vio- 
lently. 

He  roar*d,  he  beat  h^s  breast,  he  twt  his  hair. 

Drydem. 
From  harden*d  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold 
womb. 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  ty^ess  come  ; 
Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  tom^ 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  bomi  Dryd, 
Blush  rather,  that  you  are  a  slave  to  passion* 
Which,  liKe  a  whirlwind,  tears  up  all  your  vir- 
tues. 
And  gives  you  not  the  leisure  to  consider. 

A,  PbiBft. 

6.  To  take  away  by  sudden  violence. ' 

Slolyman 
Rhodes  and  Bwb  from  the  christians  t»re, 

Walter. 
Thehandoffiite 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee, 

Addison, 

7.  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  tnidst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony.  Sbahpeart^ 

To  Tear.   v.  n,   [tieren,   Dutch.]  To 
fume ;  to  rave ;  to  rant  turbulently. 

All  men  transported  into  outrages  for  small 

trivial  matters,  h\\  under  the  inuendu  of  this 

bull,  that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a 

IDOUSCt  L'£ttraMgu 
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Teab.  If.  s.  [from  the  yerb.]  A  rent }  a 

fissure. 
Tra'rer.  fi.  s.  \from  to  t^ar^l  He  wha 

rends  or  tears  5  one  who  blusters. 
Te'arfalling.   adj.    [tear  and  faii.'} 
Tender;  shedding  tears. 

I  am  in 
So  fu  in  Woo^  that  nn  wiU  pluck  on  sui: 
T^^i/tf^  W  4w«lli  not  in  thii  eye.  5*#l/;^. 
Tt'AnFUL.  ij^r".  ['^^'•«id/tt//.J   Weep- 
ing ;  full  of  tears. 

Is'troeetthathe 
ghmild  Utv^  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  watei  to  the  sea  ?  Shahp. 
This  dears  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dries  the  tearfui  sluices  of  despair  :^ 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th*  exalted 

mind  , 

AU  sense  of  woe  dclivtrf  to  the  wind.        Fofc. 
To  TEASE.  V.  a,  [tscrm,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax. 
a.  To  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the 

nap. 
3.  To  torment  with  imf>ortunity ;  to  vex 
with  assiduous  impertinence. 

Hot  hf  the  feree  or  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatieaWt  teasing.  SuHer. 

My  friends  always  ttatt  me  about  him,  be- 
cause he  has  no  estate.  Sptctatoir. 
After  having  been  present  in  public  debates, 
be  wss  Mued  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of 
what  had  passed.  Mdutn. 

We  system-makers  can  sustain 
The  thM^  which  you  grant  was  plain ; 
And  with  remarks  and  commenu  ttase  ye. 
In  cass  the  thing  before  was  easy.  Pri$r. 

Tjs'asel,  ft.  J.  [t«rl»  Saxon  J  dipsacus^ 
Latin.]  A  plant.  .       „  ^ 

The  species  are  three:  one  is  called 
carduus  fiillonum,  and  is  of  singular  use 
in  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloth. 

MilUr. 
•  TE'ASxn.  n.  s.  [from  Uast?^  Any  thing 
that  torments  by  incessant  importunity- 
A  fly  buzzing  at  his  ear,  makes  htm  deaf  to 
the  best  advice.  If  you  would  have  him  come 
to  himself,  vou  must  take  off  his  little  Uater^ 
which  holds  his  rpason  at  bay.  (kliier. 

Teat,  n,  j.  Cr^ri&,*  Welsh  i  tir,  Saxon; 
tHtty  Dutch;  tttm't  French.]  The  dug 
of  a  beast ;  anciently  the  pap  of  a  wo- 
man. 
Even  at  thy  ttai  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny.  Shaks. 
Snows  cause  a  fruitful  year,  \vatering  the 
earth  better -than  rain ;  for  the  earth  sucks  it  as 
out  ofthe<#tft.  Bacon. 

When  ve  perceive  <hat  bats  have  UaUy  we'  m- 
Itr,  that  they  suckle  their  younglings  with  milk. 

Browm. 
k  more  pleas'd  my  sense 
Than  smelt  of  swecteat  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  «wt  or  coat  dropmng  with  milk  at  even.  Milt. 
Infants  ueep,  ana  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.  iMke. 

llM  goat,  how  bright  amidat  her  fcttow  stars, 
.    Kind  Amalthea,  reach'd  her  teat  distent 

With  milk,  thy  early  food,  Pr'm. 

Te'cbilv.  aim.  [from  Utirf^  Peevishly ; 

fretfuHy ;  frowardly. 
Te'cminbss.  n.i'  [from /*ri&y.]  Peevish- 
ness;  fretfiilness. 
TBVHJ»rCAL.    4u(;.    Cri^wnif;    tecbniquey 
French.]  Belonging  to  arts ;  not  inconv- 
moB  or  popular  use. 
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tn  iMAivW^vords,  or  ttnae  of  sit*  AtT  re* 

.    frain  not  from  caUiog  the  same  substance  save* 

timea  the  sulphur*  wd  sometknts  the  BcrcDxVft 

of  a  body.  X«cK 

tE'CHY.  adj.  Peevish  ;  fretfril ;  irritable  5 

easily  made  angry  ( froward« 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Psndff, 
And  ha  is  as  Uthy  to  be  voo'd  to  wooe, 
As  sha  is  stubboni-chastt  against  att  snte. 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  dHh 
pie,  and  fek  it  bitter,  »r«tty  fool,  to  see  it  tnhj^ 
and  fan  out  with  tho  dug !  Shaksfmt, 

Tecto'nick.  adj.  [TncrwaJ;.]    Pertain- 
ing to  building.  Basle;. 
To  Ted.  v.  a.  [reaban,  Saxon,  to  pre- 
pare.] To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in 
rows. 

The  smett  of  gram,  or  «mUW  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

'  .  MiUm, 

Hay*nukera  foUowing  the  mowers,  and  catf* 

ing  tt  abroad,  they  call  teMtig,  j-      Martimer* 

Prudent  his  faU'n  heaps 
CoHectmr,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreatfis 
Of  l«iV«/grass,  and  the  sun's  mdlowSng  beans, 
RivaU'd  with  artful  heats.  i*^* 

TE'DDER,tfrTE.'THEIl.«.J.[tta/i«-,Dut 

tindt,  a  rope,  Islandick.] 
i.  A  rope  with  which  a  horse  is  tied  io  the 
field  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide. 
TVi^Afr,  Erse, 
a.  Any  thine  by  which  one  is  restrained. 
We  lived  joyfuU)*»  going  abroad  withb  our 
Udder.  9^^ 

We  shall  have  them  against  the  waH;  «e 
knowv  the  length  of  theb  tedderi  they  capnot 
run  far  from  us.  Ck^ 

tE  DEVM.n.  s.  A  hymn  of  the  cborcb, 
so  called  from  the  first  two  words  of 4hc 
Latin. 

The  choir. 

With  aD  the  choicest  muskk  of  the  Idngdoa, 

Tc«ether  sitng  te  Deum.  Shattfctrt. 

TV  Deum  was  sung  at  Saint  PmlH  after  the 

victory.  ^*^ 

Te'oious.  adj.  [tedieuxf  French ;  Udiumt 

Latin.] 
X.  Wearisome  hf  eontinuance ;  ttt)ttW^ 
some;  irksome. 

The  one  iotense.  the  odier  stiU  renuss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  cither,  but  soon  prove 
Tidisus  aitkc,  Afifcit* 

Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays,  ^^ 

But  with  the  udi»us  sfew  of  woes  decays.  Drji. 
1.  Wearisome  by  prolixity.    V^  of  au- 
thors or  performances. 

They  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedhnstn  « 
nowise  injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own 
hands  to  spare  that  bbour  which  they  are  iMt 
willing  to  endure.  Httf"'- 

That  I  he  not  further  teOoms  mrtft  thee,  he» 
us  of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  ^^ 

Chief  noastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tetfkus  havock  fabled  ko«bti. 

3,  Slow. 

But  then  the  road  was  smooth  and  fair  to  see. 

With  such  insensible  declivity. 

That  what  men  thou^t  a  iMlntf  course  torWi 

Was.finish'd  in  the  honr  it  Erst  begun,  n*^ 
TE'i>iousLY.   ad^.    [from   tediMs.]  l^ 

such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 
Te'diousness.  a.  i.  [from  udmsi 
z.  Wearsomeness  by  contigmwce. 
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^       ^distasfict  diem  aUwidunt  white; 
.^liid  in  the  fweecest  finds  a  «M«mtfacf«.   Dttvia, 

«•  WeirfsoaienessbyprOHtfty.     - 

^In  viia  we  labour  to  persuade  them,  that  any 
trnng  can  take  away  the  tedtHumns  of  itrayer, 
exceptjt  be  broutbt  to  the  same  measure  and 
form  which  themselves  assig*.  ^Mirr. 

3-  Prolixity ;  length. 

Since  brevity 's  the  soul  of  wit, 
^BAiediomness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.  Sbahftare. 

4*  Uncasinesa;  tirttomeness ;  quality  of 
wearying. 

In  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  espe- 
^Uy  perfected  in  this  life,  we  are  not  able  to 
Wfist ;  forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and 
tliat  often,  to  interrupt  them;  ^lAach  tedmuiusi 
cannot  fall  into  those  operations  that  are  in  the 
state  of  bliss  when  our  union  with  God  is  com- 
P*«^«"  HoUtr. 

MoiT  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls. 
For  thus  £riends  absent  »eak:  this  ease  oon- 

uouls 
The^c^et^MMofmyiife.  Donme, 

To  Tebm.  v.  «.  [tcami  Saxon,  ofii^)riog.] 
I.  To  bring  young. 

If  she  must  ttewtt 
Greet*  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  dismtnr'd  torment  to  her. 

Shmhfcari, 

*•  To  be  pregnant  j  to  engender  young. 

Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
U  not  my  teemimg  date  drunk  up  with  time. 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  iqy  fiur  son  from  mine  age  ? 

•— .        .       .  .  ShaktMare, 

When  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
7eemimg  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.  Dryd, 

Inhere  are  fundamental  cruchs,  the  basis  upon 
whkh  a  great  many  others  rest:  these  are  teem- 
ing truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  fur- 
nish the  mind,  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven, 
five  light  and  evideike  to  other  things.     Loch, 

3-  Tobefull;  to  be  charged  as  a  ^reeding 
animal. 

We  live  in  a  jiatioB  where  there  is  scarce  a 
siqgle  heed  that  does  not  Utm  wkh  poUticks. 

AdiHs9n» 
ToTE^n.v.a. 
I.  To  bringforth ;  to  produce. 

what's  the  newest  grief? 
£ach  nimste  tetmu  a  new  one.  Shahnan, 

-  Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Yeemt  and  feeds  all.  Shahfeare, 

The  earth  obey'd ;  and  strait 
Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  torn  V  at  a  birth 
lonumerous  living  creatures.  Mlltm, 

The  deluge  wrought  such  a  change,  that  the 
earth  did  not  then  Uem  forth  its  increase,  as  for- 
neriy,  of  its  own  accord,  but  required  culture. 

}Voodti;ard, 

&•  To  pour.  A  low  wordy  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  come  ham  tommen^  Danish, 
to  draw  ottt ;  ttfnr.  The  Scots  retain 
k :  at,  teem  that  *waUr  out  $  hence  Swift 
took  this  word. 

7eem  out  the  remainder  of  the  aie  mto  the 
tankard,  and  fiU  the  glass  with  small  beer.  Swjjft, 

Te'emer.  n,  J.  [from  tcemJ]  One  that 

brings  young. 
Te'emful.  a4/.  [teamjrul, Saxon.] 

1.  Pregnant ;  prolifick. 

2.  Brimiiil.  Jlinswortb^ 
Te'emless.  adj,  [from  Uem:]  Unfruit- 
ful J  not  proiifick. 
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Such  wfri,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of 
dearth. 
Their  seal  has  left,  and  such  a  l#m^„  ^arth. 

Teen.  «  J.  [tman,  Saxon,  tokindie;  t*^ 
Flemish,  to  vex ;  reonan,  Saxon,  iftju^ 
riw.J  Sorrow ;  grief.    Not  in  use. 

Arrived  there. 
That  barehead  knight  for  dread  an4  dokfii 

Would  tain  have  fled,  ne  durst  approachen  mou 

Fry  not  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  t^!^' 

_    ,_    Mv  heart  bleeds  -^/^w- 

To  think  o*  ih*  tent  that  1  have  tuni'4  you  to. 

Eighty  odd  yean  of  sorrow  have  I^^^T** 
And  each  hour'sjoy  wreck'd  with  a  we«k  of  to«. 

To  Teen.  V.  a.  [from  tman,  toJ^dui 
Saxon.  J  To  excite;  to  provoke  to  do  a 
thmg.    Not  in  use.  Spenser 

Teens,  n.  s,  [from  teen  for  ten.)  The 
years  reckoned  by  the  termination  teejt  • 
as.  thirteen,  fourteen. 
Our  author  would   excuse*  these  TouthM 
scenes,  '^  •«*«« 

Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  Sntuj 
Some  ^ildisb  fancies  may  approve  thetov. 
Some  hke  the  muse  the  more  for  beii^Tb^r- 

Teeth.  The  plural  of /oo/*.    *       """"^ 

Who  cm  open  the  doets  of  his  face  ?  hui^eA 

are  terrible  round  about.  ^T 

To  Tleth.v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  Tb 

breed  teeth  5  to  be  at  the  time  of  denti- 
tion. 

When  the  sjrmptoms  of  A»fW  appear.  th» 
gums  ought  to  Se  relaxed  by  $oftenfng\Wfi«^ 

Te  GUMENT.  n.  s.  [tegumentum,  Latin.} 
Cow;  the  outward  part.  This  word 
IS  seldom  used  but  in  anatomy  or  phy.  , 

aip  and  trkn  those  tender  strings  in  the  ft. 

2?  of  beerd,  or  other  hairy  tcgmm^fs,  Srom. 

ftpceed  by  section,  dividing  the  skin,  and  se- 
parating the  tepmenti.  fThmZi 
J^i^  T^^  ^'Mhtrt^j^^mai,  is  die  mace  • 
between  the  green  perkaipwrn  ami  the  hv4 

Te,  Teh-he.  v.  If.  [A  cant  wonl  mIS 
from  the  sound.]    To  laugh  with  a 
loud  and  naorc  insolent  kind  of  cachia. 
•  nation  ;  to  titter. 

They  laugh'd  and  /r*-ArVwith  dcririoo. 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition.      HmUhroK 

h^'^\  *• ''  U'^»  l^tin.]  The  same 
with  hndcn  or  Uroe  tree 

A  uHirti  ud  an  oak  have  their  sMbstmce  hi 

them  when  they  caat  dieir  leaves.  /,^«|. 

Teint,  «.  s.  itdnif,  French.]  Colourt 

touch  of  the  pencil.  * 

GiiMd  cokm  haare  a  vivicitf  wbidi  can 
■«:«'»»«i»«5«»»>y  the  most  bdSiMK  So^ 
heoiusft.die  different  t^ts  are  simply  jTJd  oj 
each  m  itt  place,  one  after  atMSher.  D^fZm. 
Tf'LARY.  m^.  [tela,  a  web,  Latin.] 
Spuming  webs.  ** 

The  picturtt  c^tHary  spiders,  and  their  posi. 
°*1^"^^*J»  ^  commonly  made  literal,  and 
regarding  the  horiabn;  aldiou|h  weahaU  com* 
monhr  find  k  downward,  and  their  htads  repect- 
jag  the  center.      ^  K^OO^^ Sro^n. 
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TE1J:SC0PE.  «.  y.  [uUseop^^  Fr.  t/x^ 
and  oTcowi*,]  A  long  glass  by  which 
distant  objects  src  viewed. 

The  telescope  discovert  to  us  distant  wonders 
in  the  heavens,  tnd'shews  the  milky  way,  and 
the  bright  cloudy  spoti,  in  a  very  dark  sky,  to 
be  a  collcaion  of  httlc  stirs.  Watts, 

Telesco'pical.  adj,  [from  telcHope,'\ 
Belonging  to  a  telescope ;  seeing  at  i' 
distance. 

To  1  ELL.  *i>.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  told> 
[tellan,  Saxon  ;  taeUn^  tellen^  Dutch  } 
/tf/m,  Danish.] 

I,  To  utter  5  to  express  ;  to  speak. 
1  will  not  eat  tiU  1  have  Uli  mine  errand. 

Thy  message  might  in  teUing  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Miltw, 

a.  To  mate ;  to  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  what  wise  men  have  i»ld  fr»m 
their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid.  Job. 

When  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream, 
and  the  interpretation,  he  worshipped.    Judga, 

He  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  /*// 
His  generation.  Mifttt, 

You  must  know;  but  break,  O  break  my 
heart. 
Before  1  tell  my  fatal  storv  out, 
Th*  usurper  of  my  throne  is  my  wife !  Drjden, 

The  rest  are  vanish'd;  none  repass'd  the  gate. 
And  not  a  man  aj)j)ear$  to  tdltiitix  fate.    r»^c 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  inform. 

He  gentlv  ask'd,  where  all  the  people  be, 
Which  in  that  stately  buildene  wont  to  dwell  ? 
Who  answcr'dbim  full  soft,  be  could  not  telL 

Spenser. 
I  iold  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.  Sbaispeare, 

.    'Tell  mc  now,  whit  lady  is  the  same, 
'   To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promi$*d  to  tell  mc  of?   S^ois. 
The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  will  I 
give  to  the  man  c^  God  to  tell  us  our  way. 

1  Samuei. 
Saiht  Paul  telleti  us,  we 'must  needs  be  sub- 
ject not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience 
^e.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore. 

Milton. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  betray. 

They  wiM  tell  it  to  the  inhabitints.  Numbers. 

5.  To  count ;  to  number. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savile's  heir, 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair. 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  fold. 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.  IValler, 

Numerous  sails  the  fearful  only /«//; 
Courage  from  bearu,  and  not  from  numbers, 

S'OWS.  Dr^en, 

ild  can  tell  twenty  before  he  hat  any 
idea  of  infinite.  Locke. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four. 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er.  Prior. 

6.  To  make  excuses.    A  low  word. 

Tush,  never  uU  mt%\  ttke  it  much  un- 
kindly, 
That  thou,  lago,  who  htsl  had  my  mirte 
As  if  the  st];ings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of 
this.  Sbaksfoare* 

TiTELL.  V.  «. 

I.  To  give  ap  account  ;^o  make  report. 
I  wiU  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord,  that  I  mav 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell 
of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Psalme. 

Ye  that  live  and  move,  fiur  aeatures!  telly 
Tellt  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
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%.  To  Tell  on.  To  inform  ct    A  doubl- 
fiil  phrase. 

David  saved  neither  man  nor  womaft  tlive,  t» 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying.  Lest  they  should 
tell  on  us,  saying.  So  did  David.  1  Samnd. 

Tfc'L  L  E« .  If.  J.  Lfrom  /^//.] 
X.  One  who  tells  or  relates. 
a.  One  who  numbers ;  a  numbercr. 
3.  A  tel/fr  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
of  which  there  arc  four  in  number :  their 
business  is  to  receive  all  monies  due  to 
the  king,  and  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell 
a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith  :  they  also 
pay  all  persons  any  money  payable  to 
them  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from  the 
auditor  of  the  receipt :  they  also  make 
books  of  receipts  and  payments,  which 
they  deliver  to  the  lord  treasurer.  Cowell. 
Te'lltale.  n.  J.  [tell  and  tak.'\  One 
who  gives  malicious  informatioD ;  one 
who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

You  speak  to  Cases,  and  to  such*  man 
That  is  no  Hearing  telltale,  Sbaksfemre. 

What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  UlUala  here  i 
Sbaksfedri, 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  SbaJUfeort, 

T  is  tione :  report  displays  her  telltale  inap, 
And  to  each  ear  the  news  and  tidings  brings. 
*  fmrfax. 

And  to  the  telltale  sun  descry 
Our  concealed  solemnity.  ^fltm. 

Eurydice  and  he  are  prisoners  here. 
But  VUl  not  long  be  so :  this  telltale  gbott 
Perhaps  will  clear  them  both.    VrytleH  and  Lee, 

A  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  nf  all  wiu  the  greatest  fooL  Sv^ 

T£M£ra'ji.ious. adj.  [tenuraire^ French ; 

temcrariusf  Latin.  J 
I.  Rash ;  heady ;  unreasonably  adventur- 
ous;   unreasonably   contemptuous  of 
danger. 

Resolution  without  foreaght  is  but  a  lowrtf- 
rious  folly ;  and  the  consec)uences  of  things  sre 
the  first  point  to  be  taken  into  c<muderanoo. 

VEitrae^' 

a.  Careless  ;  heedless ;  done  at  random. 
Should  he  find  upon  one  single  ^eet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  seasc, 
adorned  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  mm 
could  not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by 
the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pel).  R«y* 
Tems/rjty.  h.  s.  [temeritaSi  Uatin.J 
Rashness ;  unreasonable  contempt  of 
danger.  , 

The  figures  are  bold  even  to  fementj.    Covt. 
To  Te'mper.  t.  a.  [temperot  Latin ;  tent' 

pertr^  French.] 
I.  To  mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the 
other. 

I  shall  tempef  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  mav  ilhjttrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  Thee  appease.    i»ff- 
».  To  compound;  to  form  by  mixture; 
to  qualify  as  an  ingredient. 
If  you  ccwld  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  Sbabspetrt* 

3.  To  mingle. 

Prepare  the  with  part  of  tfti  ephab,  tad  we 

third  part  of  an  bin  of  oil,  to  temper  with  *• 

fine  flour.  .  £>^^ 

The  (ood  old  knighti  with  a  nurture  of  ^ 
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M>tr  andmuut  of  the  hmHj,  ttmptrei  the 
inqtunw  after  his  own  affiurs  with  kmd  quc»- 
uonsrdatmgtothtmselve..  Ad^Uon, 

4-  1  o  beat  together  to  a  proper  conwst- 

"Hi'  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  trms. 
And  temfer  day  with  blood  of  Englishmen. 

^ii*L?*?'».';^^'^V'^  ^^  ?*«^»  fashiSneth 
every  ressel  with  much  labour.  IVUd^t. 

5-  To  accommodate ;  to  modify. 

^jy^"^^^^^^  ^^'"^^  ^^  ^^«  appetite  of  the 
eater,  <n»/*r<rf  itself  to  every  man^  likine. 

6.  To  bring  to  due  proportion ;  to  mode- 
rate excess. 

These  soft  fires  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  nifluence  foment  and  warnj, 
^^rornourish.  jlf;/^^. 

7-  1  o  soften  ;  to  molUfy ;  to  assuaee  ;  to 
•sooth ;  to  calm. 

Solon,  in  his  laws  to  the  Adienians,  laboured 
to  !«•/>«.  their  warlike  courage  with  sweet  de- 
lights of  leamme  and  sciences;  so  dm  as  much 
ai  tne  one  excelled  in  arms,  die  odier  exceeded 
m  knowledge.  Spctuer 

Widi  this  she  wonts  to  ttmftr  angry  Jo/e, 
^Tien  aU  the  gods  be  direiu  with  ihund'rii« 
dart,  c^ 

Now  wiU  I  to  dut  old  Andronicus,  '^' 

^^^i*mi^h\m  widi  all  the  art  I  have.  Sbahp. 

Woman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man;  we  had  been  brutes  widioot 

».  To  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
lUrdness. 

rw.»*.  The  sword 

Of  Michael  from  die  armoury  of  God 
Was^cn  him  tempered  so,  diat  neidicr  keen 
«or  Bohd  might  resist  that  edge.  Mittom. 

In  die  tempering  of  steel,  by  hoUing  it  but  a 
mmuie  or  two  \an^  or  lesser  in  the  other  com- 
Petent  heat,  gives  it  very  differing  tempers  as  to 
ftnttleness  or  toughness.  i^^^. 

,       Repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And,  m  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear: 
Kedd  tang  the  skies,  and  «litt*ring  all  around, 
iHe  temper^el  metak  dash,  and  yield  a  silver 
rp       •«"«<*•  Dryden. 

9-  Togorem.    A  latinism. 

Wrth  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govsmeth. 

And  funes  rules,  and  Tartare  temperetb.  Spent. 

Te'mper.«.j.  [fromthcverb.] 

I.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

Nothing  better  provedi  the  excellency  of  this 

«0U  and  temper  than  the  abundant  growing  of 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten 
MM.  preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  con- 
*^«-  ArbutbM^t. 

*•  ^]<ldlc  coarse ;  mean  or  medium. 

•J:  I??  •^•*  ^  •**»•  '^^^^op*  ^•w  exorbi- 
wjl  before  thereformadon,  the  present  deigy's 
]Jjhes  reach  no  furdier  dian  diat  some  rcawn- 
•We /«i5^  had  been  lued^nstead  of  paring 
™n  so  quick.  ^i^^ 

3'  Constitution  of  body. 
^.»*  ^y  ^ould  be  iacretsed  dafly,  being 
t^pUed  from  above  and  bek>w ;  and  hav^g  done 
£J^.  It  would  become  more  dry  by  degrees, 
J^of  a  temper  of  greater  conwstency  and  iRrm- 

4*  iMposition  of  mind. 

««»  Hug  Mturalto  sny  corrupt  chiidV  Adam. 

Mamm^Hd^ 
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Rem'f  mber  with  whift  mild 
And  gracious  >«»^  he  both  heard  and  judg'd. 
Without  wrath  or  reviling.  Miltom. 

This  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free, 
the  only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  new  informations.  Leeke. 

All  irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business 'are 
but  like  irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking. 
^         .       .  ^      ,  Lava* 

S'  Constitutional  frame  of  mind. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but 
a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.      Shakep. 

Our  hearts, 
Of  brothers  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
Widi  all  kind  love.  Siahpeare. 

6.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  moderation. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your /^jw/^r/, fathers. 
And  without  perturbation  near  me  speak. 

1  eacn  me,  bice  thee,  in  vanous  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.        Ptpe. 

7.  State  to  which  meUls  are  reduced,  par- 
ticularly as  to  hardness.    , 

Here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withaL 

»  1.     .  .     .  ,  , .  ShakspeMTU 

Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch  d  lightly ;  for  no  falshood  gan  endure 
Touch  of  cfldestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts, 
Discover'd  and  surpria'd.  Miiteiu 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper :  for. 
If  they  are  too  soft,  the  force  exerted  to  carry 
them  through  the  flesh  will  bend  them :  if  they 
are  too  brittle,  they  snap.  Sharp, 

Te'mperament.  ;;.  s.  [temperamextum, 

Latm ;  temperament^  French.] 
X.  Constitution ;  state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  temperament  of  that  part 
of  our  body  to  which  they  are  applied.  Loeke. 
a.  Alcdium ;  due  mixture  of  opposites. 
The  common  hw  has  wasted  and  wrought  out 
thwe  distempers,  and  reduced  die  kingdom  to 
Its  just  state  and  toe/fTtfjWM/.  Haie. 

Temperame'ntal.  adj.  [from  tempera- 
ment,\  Constitutional. 

That  temperamerjal  dignotions,  and  conjec- 
ture of  prevalent  humours,  may  be  coUected 
f*  ^^^  '"  ^^^  "**'*'  ^*  congede.       Brown, 
Intellectual  representations  are  recdved  with 
as  unequal  a  fate,  upon  a  bare  tempermmentai 
relish  or  disgust.  GJanvi/U. 

Te'm  per  a  nce.  n.4.  Itemperantia,  Latin.] 
I.  Moderation  ;  opposed  to  s/uttony  and 
drunkenness. 

Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much ;  by  temperance  t%\xg\^ 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drmk'st ;  seeking  from 

thence  ** 

I>ve  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  ani 
lortune  without  envy,  gives  indolence  of  body 
and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  die  best  guardian  <J 
yojy  and  support  of  old  age.  TeptpU, 

Malw  temperance  thy  companion;  ao  shaH 

Sit  on  diy  bro\)f .  Dmielef. 

1.  Patience ;  calmness  j  sedateness ;  mode- 
ration of  passion. 
His  senseless  sneecb  and  doted  ignorance 

We  calm  d  his  wnuh  with  goodly  temperancf. 
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Whtt,  are  yoo  ctuTi  f 

Adt  Odd  for  uwip^ranuy  that  *s  th' appliance  only 

Which  your  disease  requires.  ShaAspeare^ 

Tfc'MPEiiATE.  tidj.  ItnnperattUi  Latin.] 

t*.  Not  excesaive ;  moderate  in  degree  of 

wns  quality. 

use  a  Uii^aU  heat,  fat  they  are  erer  Um» 
ferat^  heats  that  digest  and  mature ;  wherein 
ve  mean  ttmperaUy  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject ;  for  that  may  be  temfermte  to  fruits 
•nd  Ikjuors  which  wBl  not  work  at  all  upon 
Btetals.  Smom. 

Ifrf  sleep 
Was  airy,  light,  from  p^e  digestion  bred. 
And  Ump*raU  vapours  bland.  MiHmn. 

%.  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink. 

I  advised  him  to  be  UmperaU  in  eating  and 
di  inking.  Witemam* 

J.  Free  trom  ardent  passion. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  t^ittfl'rmtt  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Sbaispean. 

She  's  not  frnward,  but  modest  as  the  dove: 
She  is  uot  hot,  but  tamp* rate  as  the  mom. 

Sbmiipimre, 
From  temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready  to  ' 
^t  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason. 

JBrotvn, 

Tb'mperatelv,  adv,  [from  tempfratc,^ 
1.  Moderately ;  not  excessively. 
By  winds  tnat  temf  irately  blow. 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  aiid  slow.   AiHtw, 
ft.  Calmly ;  without  violence  of  passion. 

Tevt^rately  proceed  to  what  you  wo  jld 
.  Thus  violently  redress.  6bakspcare, 

3.  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 

God  esteems  it  a  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat 

or  drink :  so  it  be  Umperatityt  and  as  may  best 

preserve  neahh.  Taylor. 

Tr'mperatenbss.h./.  Ifiomtemperate,'] 

I*  Freedom  from  excesses  ;  mediocrity. 

a.  Calmness  ;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temper oieness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness.  Danief, 

^E'MP  BR  A  TU  R  E.  n.  /.  [^temperatura^  /<>«- 

pero^  Latin  ;  t€tnper€Uurey  French.] 
I.  CoostitutioD  of  nature  ;  degr(;|e  of  any 
qualities. 

k  lieth  in  the  same  clifnate,  and  is  of  no  other 
te^iHirrr  than  Guinea.   ^  AbtntU 

Birds  that  change  countries  at  certain  seasons, 
if  they  come  earher,  shew  the  ttwtperature  of 
weather.  Bacon. 

There  may  be  as  much  difl^rence  as  to  the 
temperature  of  tlie  air,  and  as  to  heat  and  cold, 
in  one  mile,  as  in  ten  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 
he  tlutt  would  cooi  and  refresh  himself  in  the 
summer,  had  better  go  up  to  the  top  Of  the  next 
hilithan  remove  into  a  far  mere  northern  coun- 
try. Bmvm. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and 
the  temperature  of  the  brain.  I^atts, 

a.  Mediocrity ;  due  balance  of  contraHe* 
^    ties. 

^       As  the  world't  sun  doth  effecu  togec 
DifTrent  in  divat  pbces  ev'ry  day ; 
Here  aucum&'s  imp^^aturt^  there  suiitftter's 
heat, 
Mei«  low'ry  ^iag«^e,  md  there  iHater  grey. 

Dentiet, 
\i^  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  sup- 
pose an  MQihty  or  constaac  ^mfmmiitre  of  it 
Defore  the  deluge,  the  caae  would  be  mudi  alter- 
ed. Ur^Uciari. 

3.  Moderftibo;  freedom  DroiapredofniBaat 
passion. 
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laAat  proud  poitfWfaieh  her  sogo^liraMa^ 

Most  goodly  ttw^trahtrt  you  may  dsKiy.  ^mt. 

Te'mvered. adj.  [fromr»i7i^.]Dttpotcd 

with  regard  to  the  paiitOQS. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ui^endy  !■• 

To  atop  his  ears  against  adoMNNshment?  Skahp, 
TE'MPBST.  n.  j.  Ittmpeste,  French  i  tern- 

pestast  LatfauX 
1.  The  utmost  violence  of  the  isrind :  tibc 

names  by  which  the  wind  is  called  at* 

cording  to  the  gradual  incntase  of  iti 

-force  seem  to  be,  a  breeze  j  a  gale ;  a 

gust ;  a  storm ;  a  tempest.  . 
I  have  seen  tempetts,  when  the  icol£a|  winds 

Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks.  Shahfetre. 

Some  have  been  dnven  by  <£a»^  10  the  teotb. 

"What  at  first  was  call'd  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  temtetft  name. 

i>iaw^ 

We,  caught  in  a  lienr  tempett,  ahaH  be  huil'd 

£ach  on  his  rock  transfuc'd.  JCAte. 

With  douds  and  atorms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempert  o*er  tewifeit  idTd, 
Thoii  humblest  nature  wuh  thy  nortnem  bbst 

Thmm. 
t.  Any  timinlt ;  commotion;  pertubation. 
The  tempest  in  mv  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.  -  Shak^tn. 

To  TrIvipest.  -v.  a.  [from  the  aoua.] 
To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

Part  huge  of  bi^ 
Wjallowing  unwieldy,  enormouc  in  their  gsit. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  JaIAm. 

Tfc'MFKST-BiiATEN.  odf.  [tempcft  wA 
hfat!]  Shattered  with  atorms* 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  fentle  breast, 
My  tempest'4eaten  soul  may  sM^y  rest.  Dryda. 
Te'mpest.to&t.  fli(^*.  [r««r/ri/ and  <tif.l 
Driven  about  by  storms. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  he  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  ShMi^eart, 

Tempesti'vity.  «.j.  lumpejtivtUttaJ] 
Seasonableness. 

Since  their  dispersion,  the  oonstttutiont  rf 
countries  admit  not  such  iempesiiviSy  of  harvest. 

Br9VB^ 

Tempe'stuous.  adj.  {tempesituuXi  Fr. 
fron)  tfmpfjt.]  Storm v  ;  turbulent. 

TempeituoMs  fortune  ham  spent  all  her  %f^ 
And  thrilling  sorrow  thrown  bis  utmost  4ait 

Which  of  them  rising  whh  the  sun,  or  ^ITnt, 
Should  prove  tempesttmus.  JIftAw* 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempesfvimi  wind, 
Some  raging  thoughts  are  rowling  in  her  ihbid. 

Dryit». 

VoBUfe^^  when  dinoaded  tinaarenAirkiflg  ba> 
cause  the  weather  was  ymMmmt^  '^H*^  ^^ 
voyage  is  necessary,  my  lite  is  not  ao.     Cdiitr* 

Te'mplar.  fi.  J.  [from  the  Tmplti  a 
house  near  theThames,  anciently  belotig- 
ing  to  the  knights  tefnpistn^  original^ 
from  the  tcmpk  df  Jenisalett.}  A  slu* 
dent  in  the  law. 

Witt  and  amftuM  ev'ry  semente  nise,    . 
A*d  woadit  with  i^sotiib  face  ofplaiifc.  ^- 
Tk'mple.  n.s.  itempUi  Fvtnch i  tetr^^f 

Latin.] 
t.  A  place  appropriated  toacts  of  fefigioD. 
Irc  hoftour'd  godi 
Throng  our  large  temptet  Hidh  the  Aews  « 
peace.  Shahpet^< 
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Jtei«  wt  hive  no  tmfk  but  the  wood,  no  a»- 
•emWy  but  harnbeasts.  '  Shahpetr*. 

Afost  sacrilegious  murthcrhath  broke  ope 
TJe  lord's  anouted  ttmj^/c,  and  stole  thence 
T^  life  o  th*  buikW.  SSaJbfe^. 

%>  Item/oraf  Latin.]  The  upper  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  where  the  pube  is 
felt. 

Her  sunnv  locks 
Hm»  on  her  /m^/like  a  soMen  fleece.  Shalt,. 
. .  ^e  "f y  apply'intercipieiKs  of  mastich  opon 
thtlem^i  vontals  also  may  be  applied.. 

To  procun  deqn  he  uses  the  scratching  of 
the  tamfiU,  and  ears;  that  even  mollifies  wild 
*•■**•  Arhmthmot, 

-,  f?» 'weapon  enter'd  dose  above  his  ear, 
Cold  through  his  Umpici  glides  the  whixsint 

*  E'MPLET.»  If.  J.  A  piece  of  timber  in  a 
tniiiding. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick-f^ork,  as* 
hmeob  ovmr  wiwlows,  or  ttmpittk  under  girders, 
lay  them  in  loom.  MoKom. 

^^'^roKAi..ad}.lt<mpTal9VT.temf  oralis^ 
low  Latin.] 

r.  Measured  by  time;  not  eternal. 

As  there  they  sustain  UmfioraJ  life,  so  here 
they  would  leam  to  make  provi&ion  Ibr  tUmoL 
«        .  H$0Jkfr. 

t.  SecnUu- ;  not  ecclesiastical. 

This  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temp^al 
powex-, 
The  attribiate  to  awe  and  majesty, 
wherein  dodi  sit  the  dread  of  kings,      Sba^sp, 

AU  the  IrM/sro/lands,  which  m^n  devout 
By  testament  ha\-e  ghrcn  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shsirpeare, 

All  temjytrml  power  hath  been  wrested  from 
the  deify,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick. 

Sttifi, 
$.  Not  spiritual. 

/There  ts  acarce  any  of  those  decisions  but 
€>vea|ood  light,  by  way  of  authority  or  reason, 
to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  ««■- 
/Nw^fl/dignitieaj  especially  toxases  wherein  some 
«  our  subotdmate  Umb<,r^  tides  have  part  in 
toe  controversy.  SMen, 

,  Call  not  every  tamptsU  end  a  dcfllins  of  the 
I!?S!?°*  l>"t  only  when  it  coot radicu  the  ends 
«  6«d,  or  ^vhett  It  is  pmripally  intended :  for 
««»etunes  a  iakforal  end  b  part  of  our  duty; 
«nd  such  are  all  the  actions  of  oMf  catting. 

»w-       .    ,  Taylor. 

^^yer  ^  she  mstrument  of  ^cMi^  dotv-n  all 

.    fw*  thi^ss  to  us,  whether  spiritual  or  Inv- 

^-  ..  DmtycfMam. 

^w  petitums  to  God,  with  regard  to  l«w- 
^w,must  be  that  medium  of  convenience  pro- 
r'*"^*^!  to  the  several  conditions  of  life. 

^  Iff^ptml^  FitDdu]  Plated  at  the  tem- 
PJ«S  or  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the 

^^*54ows  Meedtegs,  by  opening  the  impwal 
Ijwtujs,  are  the  rao«  eftctual  remedies  ibr  a 
pnrnasy.  ArbutbMt. 

i^stPoRx'LiTY.  )  n.  s.  [tmporatite, 
JJ*"®* A L8.  jj  French ;  from  tern- 
\?^^  Secular  pesKsaknis  \  not  cccle- 
■*w*right», 

a«  k:  "^^do"*  'ands,  and  tenements, 
*'  W»h<^s  have  had  annexed  to  their 
^8  by  the  kings  and  others  from  time 
J^^^^e,  as  they  arc  barOHs  and  lords  of 
*»c  parliament.  Q^imli. 
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The  residue  of  these  ordinary  financat  is  ea* 
sual,  as  the  temporalUiis  of  vacaut  bishoprick^ 
the  prom^  that  grow  by  the  tenures  of  hmds. 

The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  thJ 
ceremony  of  homage  from  the  bish/^  is  re* 
tpect  of  the  UmpormStits^  to  himsdl      ^y^fi^ 

TB'MPoaALLY.  adm.  [from  temporaL\ 
With  respect  t6  this  Kfc. 

Sinners  who  are  in  such  a  tempm-aUm  happy 

condition,  owe  it  not  te  theur  sins,  but  whour 

to  their  luck.  Stml, 

Te'mporalty.  h.  s.  [from  ttm^^raJA 

I.  The  laity ;  secular  people. 

The  pope  sucked  out  mestimable  sums  of 

money,  to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  cleigy 

'      and  UmpwaUy.  AiM* 

1.  Secular  possessions. 
TtMPoRA'if  ROUS.  adj.  [^m/m/, Latin.] 
Temporary.'  -  j)icf^ 

Te'mporariness.«./.  Ifromtemporary.J 
The  state  of  being  temporary  i  not  per- 
petuity. 
Te'mpor  AR  Y.  adj.  \tempus^  Latih.]  Last* 
ingonly  for  a  limited  time. 

These  tekp^rarp  truces  were  soon  made  and 
soon  broken ;  he  desired  a  strsiter  amity.'  Bofn* 
If  the  Lord's  immediate  speaking,  uttering, 
and  writ'mg,  doth  fondude  by  a  necessary  iiw 
ference,  that  all  pnrecepu  uttered  and  written  in 
this  manner  are  simply  and  perpetually  moral ; 
then,  on  the  contrary,  all  precepts  wanting  this 
arc  merely  ^p^^  ihiie. 

'  The  repuUick,  threatened  with  danger,  ap- 
pointed a  Umpwary  dictator,  who,  i^«i  th« 
danger  was  over,  retired  i^ain  mto  the  c6m- 
munhy.  Ad£im. 

To  Tt'MPORiZE.  V.  If.  [temforher^  Fr, 

tempus^  Latin.] 
1,  To  delays,  to  procrastinate. 

If  Cupid  hath  net  spent  all  his  quiver  hi  Ve- 
nice, thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shoray. 
^   —I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 
——Well,  you  will  temporizs  with  the  houft. 
_,  ,   ^ , .       .      .  Shaktpeare. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  tem^ 
ptrined^  resohred  to  give  the  king  battle.  Bmctt^ 
*a.  To  compjly  with  the  times  or  occasions. 
They  might  their  grievance  imrardly  com- 
plain. 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  tmpwht*  Dam. 
3.  To  comply.    This  is  improper. 
The  daupnhi  is  too  wUfof  opposite, 
And  will  not  ttmporizt  with  my  entreaties :       1' 
He  flatty  says,  hi  11  not  lay  dotm  his  armt 

<  Shak^ptare, 

TE'Mf  a«.i2BR. «.  J.  [#f«i/w*i««r,Frenchj 
f^om  tempori%e,']  Onethat  conkpties  with 
times  or  occasions ;  a  trimmer. 

I  pronounce  thee  a  hovi^lng  Mkp4rim»,  diat 
Gaim  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  aad  «vil^ 
Incttning  to  them  both.  Shakspeare^ 

To  Tempt,  v.  «•  ymto,  Latin;  $enur^ 

French.] 
I.  To  solicit  to  fn ;  to  incite  by  presenting 
some  pleasure  or  adYantage  to  the  mind ; 
to  entice. 

'T  is  not  the  king  that  sends  you  tothe  Tower : 

My  lady  Gray  Ump$4  him  to  this  haish  extre- 

,,    niity.  Shakipeartk 

You,  ever  geatle  gods!  take  my  breath  from 

me; 

Let  not  my  worser  spirit  Uwtpt  me  again 

To  die  befoM  you  please.  Sbaks/eart^ 
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Come  tojether,  ditt  Satan  tentft  you  fiof . 

1  Corinihratit. 
He  thst  hath  not  wholly  suhdued  himself,  is 
^ickly  Um^ei  and  overcome  in  i»tnaU  things. 

Bishop  Taylor. 
Fix*d  on  the  fruit  she  gat'd,  which  to  behold 
Jb^ht  ttmpt  alone.  Mli-m. 

The  devil  can  but  itmpt  and  deceh  e ;  and  if 
be  cannot  desuoy  so,  hi&  power  i&  at  an  end. 

South, 
O  wretched  maid ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
Whh  him  who  uext  should  Umpt  her  eaky  fame. 

I'rior, 

%.  To  provoke. 

I  'ni  much  too  vent'rous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience.  Sbahpeare, 

Withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold ; 
^empt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair : 
For,  though  your  violence  should  leave  *em  bare 
Of  gold  and  ulver,  swordf  and  darts  remain. 

Drydcn. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  any  notion 
of  evil ;  to  solicit ;  to  draw. 

Still  hb  strength  concealM 
Which  tempi€d  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our 
£iD.  Miltom, 

The  rowing  crewj 
Te  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  Gay. 
4*  To  try ;  to  attempt ;  to  venture  on.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  not  originally 
t*  attempt^  which  was  vitiously  written 
to  temptf  by  an  elision  of  the  wrong 
syHable. 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Pr^rpine  the  present  burn, 
Ere  leave  be  giv*n  to  ttmpt  the  nether  skies. 

Te'mptable.  adj.  [from /tm//.]  Liable 
to  temptation  ;, obnoxious  to  bad  influ- 
ence.   Not  elegant,  nor  used. 

If  the  parliament  were  as  tamptahU  as  any 
other  assembly,  the  managers  must  fail  for  want 
of  tools  to  work  with.  S^ft, 

TfeMPTA'TiON.  ».j.  Itentatioftf  French; 

from  tempt.'] 
I.  The  act  of  tempting ;  solicitation  to  ill  \ 
enticement. 
All  temptaiiom  to  transgress  repel.       Milton* 
3.  The  state  of  bting  tempted. 

When  by  human  weakness,  and  the  arti  of 
the  te^ipter,  you  are  led  into  tembtatiaiu,  prayer 
is  the  thread  to  bring  you  out  ot  this  labyrinth. 

l),ifa. 

f.  That  which  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a 
motive  to  ill. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  rhcnish  wme  on  the  coo- 
tnry  casket;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that 
temptation  without,  he  will  chuse  it.  Shahptare, 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown ; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down : 
*T  is  base  to  seize  on  alL  JDrydcm, 

Te'mptkr.  If.  s.  [from  tempt*'] 
i^One  who  solicits  to  ill ;  an  enticer. 

These  womeaare  shrewd  tempten  with  their 

tongues.  Sbahpeare* 

Is  this  her  tiult  or  mine  ? 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? 

Not  she;  nor  doth  she  tempt.  Skahpenre. 

Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 

want  tempters  to  urge  them  on.  TilUtsmu 

My  work  is  done : 
She 's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  hb  heart. 

XrjdtM. 

ft.  The  infernal  solicitor  to  criL 
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The  experience  of  oar  own  firaildcs,  iBd  the 
watUifuincss  of  the  tempter,  discourse  us. 

Haammi. 

Foretold  what  would  come  to  pass. 

When  first  this  tempter  crossed  the  gdiif  fiom 

he!L  MUfa, 

To  this  high  mountain's   top  the  tempter 

brought 

Our  Saviour.  MUim, 

Temse  bread.    1 «.  /.  [ftwjf*, Dutch ; 

Te'msed  bread./  tamUer^  French  i 
tanusarfy  Italian,  to  sift  ;  temSy  Dutch ; 
tamijy  French  ;  tamisoj  Italian,  a  sicre.] 
Bread  made  of  flower  better  «iftcd  than 
common. 

Tt'MULENCY.  ft.  s.  [temttUntia^  Latin.] 
Inebriation ;  intoxication  by  liquor. 

Te'mulent.  iuij.  [temtdentuji  Latin.] 
Inebriated ;  intoxicated  as  with  strong 
liquors. 

Ten.  adj.  [tyn,  Saxon  ;  tUn^  Dutch.] 

I.  The  decimal  number  ;  twice  five ;  the 
number  by  which  wc  multiply  numben 
into  new  denominations. 

Thou  shah  hare  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score.  Sbaksfem. 

Ten  hath  been  extolled  as  cootainittg  emi, 
odd,  long,  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cubkal  num- 
bers; and  Aristode  obaenred,  that  barteiasc 
as  well  as  Greeks  used  a  nucneration  unto  tm, 

JSmn. 

With  twice  ten  sail  I  cross'd  the  Phrygian  to. 

Scarce  seven  within  your  harbour  meet.    DryJ- 

From  the  soft  lyre. 
Sweet  flute,  and  /^n-string^i  instrument,  rc^ 
Sounds  of  delight.  FrtBr- 

4.  Tm  is  a  proverbial  number. 
There 's  a  nrood  modesty  in  merit. 
Averse  ftom  beting ;  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.  ^h^ 

Although  English  b  too  littk  cultivated,  yet 
the  faulu  are  nine  in  tern  owioc  to  aifectatioa. 

Swifi 

Te'nable.  aif;.  [tenahle^  French.]  Swh 
as  may  be  maintained  against  oppo- 
sition ;  such  as  may  be  held  against  at* 
tacks. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wantcdno 
industry  to  fortify  and  make  it  temaUe.    Bacm. 

Sir  William  0|le  seised  upon  the  castle,  to' 
put  it  into  a  tenJble  condition.  CUrmim. 

Infidelity  has  been  driven  oat  of  aO  its  oM- 
works :  the  atheist  has  not  found,  his  poit  tm" 
hle^  and  is  therefore  retired  into  detsm. 

Speddor. 

Tena'cious.  aJj.  [tenaXf  Latin.] 
I.  Grasping  bard  ;  mclined  to  hold  £iit; 
not  willing  to  kt  go:  with  ^bcfoietk 
thing  held. 

A  resolute  tenaeimu  adherence  to  weQ-cboaa 
principles  makes  the  lace  of  a  governor  Atoe  is 
the  eyes  of  those  that  see  his  actions.      Sei^ 

Gnning,  and  still  tenaetnu  ofHtn  boU, 
Would*st  thou  die  Grecian  chieft,  though  laifeqr 

•oul*d. 
Should  ghre  the  prises  they  hsd  gsin*d?  ZVyn". 

You  reip  absohite  over  the  heartt  of  a.«o^ 
bom  and  freebom  people,  tmadmi  to  madness 
rf  their  liberty.  Dry^w. 

True  love 's  a  miser;  so  tenaaem  growiit 
He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what  shiio*i. 

Men  are  tenoHm  rfthc  opioioot tbtf^ 
posstss  tfacnu  ^i(M* 
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H«  i«  taMMw/  ^hit  owo  proptrty,  and  ret^ 
CO  invade  that  gf  others.  Arkutbmi. 

a.  Retentive. 

The  meiDory  in  tome  it  very  iei^ii$us ;  but 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decfiy  of  all  otir 
ideas,  even  of  tboie  which  ai?e  struoi^  deepestf 
and  in  niuuft  the  most  retentive.  Z^fki* 

3.  Itemutf  French.]  Having  parts  dU« 
posed  to  adhere  to  each  other  i  cohesive ; 
▼iacons;  glutinous. 

Three  e<^  round  vessels  filled,  the  one 
with  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with 
^Dolten  pitch,  and  the  Ittiuors  stirred  alike  to 
^e  ^m  a  vortical  mocion  ;  the  pitch  by  its 
tenadcy  will  lose  iu  motion  auickly,^tht  oil 
being  less  iematitit  wiU  keep  it  lonser,  and  the 
Vater  beinc  len  temacious  will  keep  it  longest^ 
but  yet  wiU  lose  it  in  a  short  time.  Nrw$m* 
4*  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted ;  meanly  par- 
simonious* Ainswortb* 
Tkna'ciouslv.  adv'  J" from  tenaciomJ] 
With  disposition  to  hold  fast. 

Some  things  our  juvenile  reasons  Unatimtly 
adhere  to,  which  yet  our  maturer  judgments 
dis#>w  o£  Gl^viUt. 

TenA'ciousness.  «.  /.  [fi-om  tenaciouj.'] 
Unwillingness  to  quit,  resign,  or  let  go. 
Teha'city.  If.  /.  [tenaciUf  French  j^ /«»<i- 
4itasi  temaXf  Latm.]  Viscocity ;  gluti- 
liousness  %  adhesion  of  one  part  to  an* 
oth^. 

If  many  contiguous  vortkes  of  molten  pitch 
were  each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some 
suppose  to  r«volve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  staxi, 
yet  these  and  all  their  paru  would,  by  their 
Umsdty  and  stiffness,  communicate  their  motion 
to  one  another  tiU  they  all  rested  among  them* 
selves.  NtvrUn, 

Substances,  whose  tenadty  exceeds  the  powers 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted 
bto  aUment.  AriutbHot, 

Tt'KANCY.  If.  /.  [tcKanebe^  old  French  ; 
teneBtiaf  law  Latin,  from  tennfit.]  Tem- 
porary possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another. 

This  duke  becomes  seised  of  favour  by  de- 
scent, though  the  condition  of  that  estate  be 
commonlv  no  more  than  a  Scnann  at  will. 

TE'NANT.  M.  s.  [tenanu  French.] 
I.  One  that  holds  of  another ;  one  that 
on  certain  conditions  has  temporary 
possession  and  use  of  thaX  which  is  in 
reality  the  property  of  another:  cor- 
relative to  landlord. 

I  have  been  your  tfnant^ 
And  your  father's  UMonty  these  fourscore  years. 

The  English  being  only  tenants  at  will  of'  the 
natives  for  such  conveniency  of  fishing.  Heyitn, 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  temamt  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Jupiter  had  a  £uin  long  for  want  of  a  tenami, 
VEtiramge, 
Hb  cheerful  Utuudi  bless  their  yearly  toi^ 
Vet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil. 

The  ttnmiu  of  s  msMv  ^  into  the  septi- 

inwiti  of  their  lord.  Wattt^ 

The  father  is  a  tyrant owtrilives  and  becgars, 

I*        when  he  calls  his-im«aCi.  Jtcij^ 

I     «.  One  who  fendes  in  any -place. 

O  fields,  O  woods,  oh  when  shaH  I  bt  ntde 
*«h»PPTtoHBi/ofyoUljhadcl  CwAy. 
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The  bear,  rough  <r9Mi  of  th«se  diadak 

To  Tb'nant.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

hold  on  certain  conditioiifl. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  Utuuittd  by  persons  wfa9 

■    have  served  him  or  his  ancestors.  JiMsm^ 

Tfi'ii ANTABLB^  odj.  [from  tenMnJ]  Such 

as  nlay  be  held  by  a  tenant. 

The  ruins  that  fSm6,ockness,  or  melancholy, 
shall  bring,  must  be  made  up  at  your  cost ;  ns 
that  thing  a  husband  is  but  tenant  for  life  In 
what  be  holds,  and  is  bound  to  leave  the  plaot 
UmantabU  to  the  neat  that  shall  take  iL  Sucktii^^ 
That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incom* 
moded  in  her  house  of  day,  such  necessaries  tm 
secured  to  the  body  umay  keep  it  in  ttnaatabk 
repair.  Dttay  rfPktf^ 

Tk'kaktless.  adj.  [from  tenamt.l    Un* 
occupied ;  unpossessed. 

O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  mmy  breastf 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  loi»  temoMikst: 
Lest  powing  ruinous  the  buHung^U, 
A^  leave  no  memory  ofwhat  it  Wis  i  SUsf» 

Te'nant-saw.h.  /•  [connptedf  |  rap* 
pose,  from  tenon'Saw.^  SeeT£KON. 

Tench.  ».  /.  [nnce,  9incmi  tmm%  Lat.3 
A  pond  fibh. 

Havioe  stored  a  very  great  pond  with  carps 
Sembt  and  other  pond*nsh«  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyranu  in  seyen  years 
devoured  the  whole.    ^  aaU^ 

To  TbNu.  V. «.  (contracted  from  aUemd,^ 

I.  To  watch ;  tb  guard ;  to  acCompaiif 
as  an  assistant  or  defender. 

Nymphs  of  Mulla  which,  with  ctftfial  bstd. 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  did  Um4  fuii  well* 

Go  thou  tn Richard,  and  good  angds  kn/ thee! 
Sbakfp9ttru 
Hhn  lord  pronounc'd;  and,  01  indignity. 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings. 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tmd. 
Their  earthy  charge.  Mittm* 

He  led  a  rural  loe,  and  ha4  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds,  who  about  those  vales 
7V«ir^thotr  numerous  flocks.  Dndem  tmdZttk 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  that  simplicity,  in  be- 
holding princes  trndin^  their  flocks.  .  ^i^* 

Our  humbler  provmce  is  to  ttnd  the  fair  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoa'd  essences  exhale*     ^t/iu 
a.  To  attend;  to  accompany. 
Despair 
Ttnded  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  coucb* 

Milim. 
Those  with  whom  I  n«ir  converse 
Without  a  tear  will  imm/ my  hsrse.  ^ti^ 

3.  To  be  attentive  to. 

UnsuckM  of  lamb  or  lod  that  trntthtn  pbyw 

To  Tend.  v.  n.  [teftdot  Latin.^ 
I.  To  mo^  toward  ^  certain  point  or 
place. 

They  had  a  vitw  of  the  princess  at  a  jnasK^ 
having  overheard  two  gentlemen  UmJimg  towards 
thatlight.  H^ttt^ 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  ^cdlo  sends : 
litcc  Oardanut  was  born,  and  nithtr  Stm4s» 

Pndnu 
%.  itifuin»  PrcnchJ  To  be  directed  to  any 
•ud  or  purpose ;  to  aim  at^ 

Admiration  seis'd 
Ail  heav'n,  i^hac  this  m^t  meant  snd  whither 
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moil  lafcty,  ftid /iirfi^  towards  H  in  th«  dtfeetcjt 

course.  .      ^      \^^: 

Th«  hws  of  our  reli^  toiito  the  unweml 

happiness  of  roanldnd.  TtlUism. 

3.  To  contribute.  ,        ,^  ._ . 

Manytimcs  that  whichwe  iskwouW,  rfit 
fhpuld  be  grtnted,  be  worse  Ibr  \is,  jndpjfnjP* 
tend  to  our  destruction;  and  then  God,  oy  a«- 
nying  the  partioilar  matter  of  our  prayers,  doth 
grant  the  general  matter  of  them.      Hammcmd. 

4.  [from  qtund.l  To  wait ;  to  expect. 
Out  of  use*  .     ^  , 

The  baik  is  ready  and  the  wind  at  help; 
Th'  aswdates  temd.  6bahfemrt. 

5.  To  attend ;  to  wait  as  dependanti-or 

scnrants.  ,    ^ 

She  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  Und  upon. 
And  call  her  howly  misuess,  SLahftire. 

Give  him  t^**^* 
He  brings  great  news.  Sbak^feart, 

'  Was  he  not    compamon  with  the  nottms 
kn^bts 
*    That  temd  upon  my  father  >  Shahpeare, 

6.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable.  In 
the  last  three  senses  it  seems  only  a  col- 
loquial abbreviation  of  attend. 

Threefold  vengeance  Uxd  u^n  yoor  steps ! 

Sbaisfettn, 

Te'kdahce.  ^.  s,  [from  tend.'] 
I.  Attendance;  sUte  of  expectation. 
Unhappy  wight,  bom  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  bis  life  in  so  U3n%taidMce  spend !  Sptni. 
a.  Persons  attendant.    Out  of  use. 
His  lobbies  fiU'd  with /«»iiw»<«, 
'  Run  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear.     Shahsp. 
3.  Attendance;  act  of  waiting. 
She  purpos'd, 
By  watchmg,  wcewng,  IfWtfwr,  to 
O*ertome  you  with  her  shew.  Sbaktpeare, 

4.- Care;  act  of  tending. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
'     1  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to.  Sbaksptarf, 

They  at  her  coming  ipmng, 
And  touched  by  her  fair  tendanee  ghdlicr  grew. 

MiltoM. 

Te'mdence.I         ffron,^,^^.] 

Tt'NDENCY.J  •• 

.•I.  Direction  or  course  toward  any  place 

or  object. 

It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man ; 

but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendemty 

towards  God.  ^       ^       _,    X'^ 

Writkifs  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  can- 

.     dour,  have  a  more  particular  temdenfy  to  the  good 

of  their  counury  than  any  otlier  compositions. 

Addvn, 

We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  powers 

and  properties,  the  ttmUnciu  and  infilinauons,  of 

.    body  and  spirit.  /^-ff; 

•  •    •  AU  of  them  are  Innocent,  and  most  of  thetti 

had  a  moral  tendency,  to  soften  the  vuridence  of 

parties,  or  Uugh  out  of  countenance  some  vi^ 

'    SrfoUy.  ^       ^^y^- 

%:  Direction  or  course  toward  any  m- 

ferencc  or  result ;  drift.  .  . 

The  greater  congnwty  or  incongruity  there  u 

in  anyj^  to  the  reason  «f  mankmd,  and  tfte 

greater  f«i*%  it  hath  to  promote  or  hinder  Uie 

perfccriqu  rf  man's  nature,  so  much  greater  de- 

'  *creas  Va(h  it  of  moral  good  or  evil;  to  which  we 

oughf  to  proportion  our  Inclination,  or  •vennon. 

ivtlktns* 

These  optaioM  are  of  to  Utde.momeat,  that. 
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Hm  worn  i»  A*  inn.  d>«ir  Imimm  »»  Brie 
noticed.  _    *mm, 

TE'NDER.  a4i'  itendrt^  French.] 
I.  Soft;  easily  impiwied  or  injured;  not 

firm ;  not  hard.    ^    ^  ^  ' 

The  earth  brooriit  ferth  die  to*r  grao;. 

,  Mdtm, 

From  eadilwi*r  stjik  she  gadwrs.    Mdtm. 

When  die  frame  of  the  hints  is  not  so  well 

woxen,  but  is  lax  and  S«Ar,  dware  vt  pot 

danger  that,  after  spitting  of  Wood,  tiierwiU 

bydegrees  putrify  and  consume.       Buekmm, 

%.  Sensible ;  easily  pained  ;  soon  sore. 

Unneath  owy  she  endure  the  finty  areet, 
To  tread  diero  with  her  ttmder  ^«**'%^f^ 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturaDj  mere  tt^ 
than  our  faces;  but,  by  beii«  Wss  expoedto 
the  air,  they  become  less  aUc  to  endure  *. 

X  Ettreupt* 

The  free  when  we  are  bom  is  no  less  iwir 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body:  it  Buserionc 
hardens  it,  and  makes  U  more  able  to  cnto 
die  cold.  .  ,.    . 

3.  Effeminate;  emasculate;  dHicatc. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lvdians,*at 

were  a  wariike  natWm,  and  de\ised  ro  bnai 
them  to  a  more  peaceable  iU>,  iuitrad  of  tftcir 
short  warUke  coat,  be  clothed  diem  a  tool 
garments  like  women;  and,  inAcad  ol  merr 
warlike  musick,  apoointed  to  them  «'*""T 
civious  lays,  by  which  their  mhids  were  10  r*»- 
Ufied  and  abated,  that  d»ey  forgot  their  fo««<f 
fierceness,  and  became  mo*  Under  w»^^ 
nate.  *A*«" 

4.  Exciting  kind  concern. 

I  love  Valentine ;  .  ^ 

His  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soirf.    St^- 

5.  Compassionate;  aiixious for anotncrs 

^^e'  Under  kindness  of  the  church  it  weflbe- 
seemeth  to  help  die  weaker  sort,  aUhough  ^ 
few  of  the  perfecter  and  stronger  be  ^^^^  - 
displeased.  J^T' 

This  not  mistniH  but  tender  love  ^f^^^ 

Be  ^^w/^T-hcarted  and  compassionate  to«r* 
those  in  want,  and  ready  to  relieve  ^^^^^ 

6.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions. 
Your  tears  a  heart  of  nint 


Spe»ta 


Might  tend^  make,  yet  nought 

Herein  they  will  prevail. 
/;.  Amorous ;  lascivious. 
WTut  mad  lover. ever  dv'd. 

To  eain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  ? 

Or  for  a  lady  /rWrr-hearted  u,jAru< 

In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  f  ttw^^ 

8.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

Q.  Careful  not  to  hurt :  with  of-         . 
'rhecirilaudiorityshouUbcto«<fr?rw^ 

nour  of  God  and  religion.  .  *r^. 

As  I  have  been  tenller  cfevtiy  P^^^^^^^ve 
son^s  reputation,  so  I  have  taken  care  ^<^J^ 
<^ence.  . 

10.  Gentle;  mild;  unwillinc to pun« 
Thy  *«wfcr-hefted  nature  shall  not  |^t^ 

Thee  o'er  to  hardmess:  her  eyes  are  hefc«i  ^ 

Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.        ^    J^'^xfT'* 
You,  diat  are  diusao  <iiiAr  o'er  ^^^ 
Will  never  do  him  good.  ooavf^ 

11.  Apttoeitcpain.  ,    •«,  We* 
In  diings  tlat  mtmiernA  ««^^;^ 

die  ice  by  some  whose  words  ^^^^^^^ 
and  reserve  the  more  weighty  vwce  to  c^jj^ 
as  by  diance.         « 
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u.  Young ;  weak :  at,  teHtUr  age. 

When  yet  he  was  but  temUr  bodied,  a  mo^er 
ihould  not  tell  hinu  SLthftart. 

Beneath  the  dens,  where  uofletch'd  tempests 
lie, 
And  infant  winds  their  teiM/<rr  voices  try.  Cnfilty, 
To  Te'nder.  v. a,  [tendre^  Fr.] 
1.  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to 
acceptance. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  profesed  with 
creater  stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a 
diKipline  was  little  better  than  popbh  tyranny 
diseuised,  and  temiertd  unto  them.  M—ktr, 

1  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highneu 
offer'd; 
Nor  will  you  tatier  lest.  SUhtptmn, 

AH  conditions,  all  minds,  temin  down 
Their  service  to  lord  Timon.  Sbshtmrt* 

Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  rij^ht  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  not  to  stay  till  bid. 
But  Under  all  thev  pow'r  ?  Mihm, 

He  had  never  heard  df  Christ  bcfbre;  and  so 
voce  could  not  be  expected  of  him,  than  to  em* 
brace  him  as  aoon  as  he  was  ttnitred  to  him. 

Duty  9f  Man, 
a.  To  hold ;  to  esteem. 

tender  yourself  more  dearly; 
Or,  not  ^o  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus,  you  Ml  Under  me  a  fool. 

Sbahpeare, 

3'  l^from  the  adjective.]    To  regard  with 
kindness.    Not  in  use.. 

1. thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  lentlewoman,  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 
Sbahfeart* 
Te'nder.  n.  /.  [from  the  rerb.]        , 
I.  Offer ;  proposal  to  acceptance. 

Then  tp  have  a  wretched  pulii\g  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender f 
To  answer  I  *U  not  wed.  Sbahptnre. 

Think  voursetf  a  baby ; 
That  vou  have  u  en  his  tenders  fear  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterUn|.  SJkalf^art, 

The  earl  accepted  tne  tender/  of  my  ser\  ice. 

Dryden. 
itiles  by 


To  declare  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  by  a 
free  unlimited  tender  cfxnc  gospel  to  alL  Swth, 

Our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then  mis- 
carry. AdditOH, 

2.  [from  the  adjective.]  Regard  ;  kind 
concern.     Not  used. 

Thou  hast  shew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of 
my  life,  , 

In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

Sbakspenri* 

3.  A  small  ship  attending  on  a  larger. 
Te'N4>cii-HfiARTED.   adj.    [tender  and 

heart.']  Of  a  soft  compassionate  dispo- 
sition. 

Tk'.vdbrling.  n.  /.  [from  tenderJ] 

I.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

%.  A  fondlipg  ;  one  who  is  made  soft  by 
too  much  kindness. 

Te'nder LY.  adv*  [from  tender.'^  In  % 
tender  manner;  mildly;  gently;  softly; 
kiodly ;  without  harshness. 

Teeederly  apply  to  her 
Soot  remedies  for  lifo.  SUktpenrt. 

She  cmbrac'd  bia»  and  for  joy 
Temderty  wept.  Milt$n. 

Thev  are  the  aaott  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and 
the  style  tenderly  patsmnaie  and  courtly. 

Preface  t9  Ovid. 

Marcua-with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
-   iUdBniCuslAN'b'/y  reproves,  F^e. 
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Te^ndervess.  If.  i.  Itendrtsut  Fr.  from 
tendet.'i 

I.  The  state  of  being  tender ;  suscepti* 
bility  of  impressions  ;  not  hardness. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  tha 
tendernett  of  the  part  receiving  more  easily  al* 
teratiotts  than  other  parts  of  the  flesh.  Bn^m, 
The  difference  of  the  muscular  flesh  depends 
upon  the  hardness,  tenderneu,  moisture,  or  dri- 
ness  of  the  fibres.  ArhttAntt^ 

a.  State  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness. 

A  quickness  and  tendemeet  of  sight  could  not 
endure  bright  sun-shine.  Ln^m 

Any  sealous  for  his  countrv,  most  conquer 
that  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  may  /inak« 
him  afraid  of  being  spoken  lU  of.  Addism. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persona^ 
that  have  roared  for  angtiish  at  the  discharga 
of  ordnance,  though  at  a  great  distance ;  what 
insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be  under 

Xn  a  like,  concussion  in  the  air,  idicn  all  th« 
»le  body  would  have  the  tendenms  d  a 
wound !  Bentiej/m 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 
Weep  no  more,  I^st  I  give  causa 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  dom  become  a  man.  SBakspmrem 

Wert  we  know  yo^ir  tendlern$ss  d  b»Mtt^ 
And  gemle,  kind,  effeminate-remoTM 
Toyour  kindred.  Shakspemn* 

with  what  a  graceful  temiemess  be  bvcs! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows! 

4*  Kind  attention"  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  another. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  carv 
and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  jrhOip  an4 
Margaret.  iMMi. 

5.  Scrupulousness;  caotion. 

My  conscience  flrst  recehr'd  a  tenderness^ 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeij^es  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayon,  SUkspenre. 

Some  are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping 
their  own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get  honestly 
teacheth  to  spend  discreedy ;  yrhereas  such  need 
no  great  thrittiness  iti  preserving^tbeir  own  who 
assume  more  liberty  in  exactmg  from  others. 

WoU9n. 

True  tenderness  of  conscience  is  nothing  else 
but  an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which 
should  direct  it;  and  while  it  steers  by  this  conw 
pass,  and  is  sen&ihie  of  every  declination  from  it« 
so  long  it  is  properly  tender.  Smtbt 

6.  Cautious  caie. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  naturt 

a  |reat  tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of 

it  IS  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind. 

Qenermnent  ef  the  Tmpse^ 

7.  Soft,  pathos  of  expression. 

Te'  N  D I N  ou  s,  adj.  [tendhcuxf  Fr.  tendinis f 
Latin.]  Sinewy ;  containing  tendons  i 
consisting  of  tendons. 

Nervous  and  tgndinovs  parts  have  worse  sjrmp* 
toms,  and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fle^yones. 
,        fFisemnnf 
Te'ndon.  «.  /.  [tendof  Lat.]  A  sinew  ;  a 
ligature  by  which  the  joints  arc  moved* 
A  struma  in  her  instep  lay  very  hard  and  big 
amongff  the  tendons,  tVisemenm 

The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  stringy 
Those  clasp  th*  arterial  tiibes  in  tender  rings; 
The  tendons  some  compacted  close  produce. 
And  tQmt  thin  fibres  tor  the  skin  diifuse. 

fiUUwfret 

Hha 
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Te'vdAil.  k.  J.  \tendtiIionf  Fr.]  The 
cUsp  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing  |>lant. 

In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
A»  the  vine  curls  her  tenh-ih;  which  imply 'd 
Suhjecflon.  MtltM. 

2>cr  may  thv  tender  blossoms  fear  no  bUte; 
Nor  goats  mm  venom'd  teeth  thy  UmiriU  bit«. 

Dryden. 

The  UiufrHs  or  cbtpers  of  plants  are  gnren 

tfnly  to  such  as  have  weak  stalks,  and  cannot 

raise  up  or  support  themselves.  Raj, 

Temk'bricose.}  adj.  [tenebricosm^  tene^ 

Tb'nebrovs.     \     ^roiiiiyLat.]  Dark; 

gloomf. 
Tenbbro'sity.  «.  J.  {tenfhr^i  Latin.] 

Darkness;  gloom. 
Te'KEMEnt.  n,  J.   [tenement f  Fr.  tene^ 
mentufHf  law  Lat.]  Any  thing  held  by  a 
tenant. 

Whac  reasonable  man  will  not  think  that  the 

Unemmt  shall  be  made  much  bcuerv  if  the  tenant 

may  be  drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome 

habtatioa  thereoOi  to  tiftch  and  inclose  his 

^oimd  I  Spftutr, 

T  is  policy  for  fiither  and  son  to  take  different 

,  sides ;  for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no* 

**  treason.  Dtyden, 

'  Who  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can 

inhabit  no  ttnamenty  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort 

of  frontispiece.  X«fi«. , 

Tveac  on;  treat  on,  is  her  eternal  note. 
And  lands  and  tencmentt'z^\A^  down  her  throat* 
•  Fofe. 

Te'nent.  ». /.    See  Tenet. 
Tenk'rity,  n,  i.  Itenerttoj,  tener^  Lat.] 
Tenderness.  Ainmvortb* 

Tene'smus.  «.  /. 

The  stone  shutting  up  the  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der is  attended  with  a  ;<^/iffxMrM^,  or  needing  to  go 
to  stool.  Arhuthnot„ 

Tk'net.  n.5.  [from  tenets  Latin,  be  htids. 
It  is  sometimes  V  ritten  tenent^  or  tbej 
bo/d.'i  Position  ;  principle ;  opinion. 

Thkt  all  aniniuii  ot  ihe  land  arc  in  their  kind 
in  the  sea,  although  received  us  a  principle,  is  a 
t£nei  very  questionable.  Brt.zun, 

While,  m  church  matters,  profit  shall  be  the 
touch-stone  for  faith  and  manners,  we  are  not 
to  woifder  if  no  gainful  tenet  be  deposited. 

Decay  o/"  Piety, 

This  savours  of  something  ranker  tlian  So- 
dnianism,  even  the  tenet f  of  the  ilfth  monarchy, 
sai^  of  sovereignty  fuuiided  only  upon  saint- 
ship.  Snuib, 

They  wonder  men  shoii]d  have  mistook 
The  te^tt  of  their  ii)a*ici's  book.  Prhr, 

Tfc'NFOLD.rfJ/.  Ittnauilfoid.']  Ten  times 
increasttl. 

Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton, 

TfJssis.  n.j,  [This  play  is  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  so  named  from  the  \^ord 
tene%9  take  it,  hold  it,  or  there  it  goes, 
used  by  thp  French  when  they  drive  the 
ball]  A  play  at  j^bich  a  ball  is  driven 
uJth  a  racket. 

The  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him, 
and  the  old  ornament  of  bis  cheek  hath  already 
stuffed  tt-ntu*  baUk  Sbahpeart, 

A  prince,  by  a  hsrd  destiny,  became  a  temtit 
ball  long  to  the  blind  goddess.'  Howd, 

.It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to 
draw  a  fiiir  picture,  than  to  play  at  teniut  with 
bis  page.  Peacbam, 

The  inside  of  the  uvea  is  blocked  like  the 
walls  of  a  tennU  court,  that  the  rays  failing  upon 
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the  retina  may  not,  by  beini  rebooa^thenci 
upon  the  uvea,  be  returned  again;  for  such  a 
repercussion  would  make  the  sight  more  cod* 
fused.  More  againttAtbam, 

We  conceive  not  a  tentus  ball  lo  think,  coo- 
sequently  not  to  have  any  votitioo,  or  pre- 
ference of  n>otlon  to  rest.  Loch* 
We  have  no  exedra  for  the  phHosophcn  ad- 
joining to  our  tennu  court,  but  there  are  ale- 
houses.                                 Arhutbnot  mi  ftfe. 

To  Te'nnis.  V.  a,  (^from  the  noun.]  To 
drive  as  a  baU.    Not  used. 

Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upoa  the 
enemy,  will  so  drive  him  6rom  one  ade  to  an- 
other, and  tennit  htm  amongst  them,  that  be 
shall  find  no  where  skfe  to  keep  his  feet  in,  nor 
hjdehimseU:  ^•f''^ 

TE'NON.  If.  /.  [Fr.]  The  end  of  a  timber 
cut  to  be  fitted  into  another  timber. 

Such  variety  of  parts,  solid  with  hcJkjw;  lorae 

with  cavities  as  mortises  to  receive,  othen  with 

tenons  to  fit  them.  ^ 

The  tenant'saw  being  thin,  hadi  i  back  to 

keep  it  firom  bending.  Mxm, 

Tt'souR,  n.s,  [tefior^  Lat.  teneury  Fr.] 

1.  Continuity  of  state;  constant  mode; 
manner  of  continuity ;  general  cur- 
rency. 

We  might  percei\'e  his  words  mtemi^ed  cofi- 
tinually  with  sighs,  and  the  tenor  of  hu  speech 
not  knit  together  to  one  constant  end,but£s> 
solved  in  itself,  as  the  vehemency  of  the  mui 
passion  prevailed.  i*^ 

When  the  world  first  out  of  duutt  spraa^ 
So  smil*d  the  days,  and  so  the  tenor  ran 
Of  their  felicity :  a  spring  was  there. 
An  everlastinc  spring  the  jolly  year^ 
Led  round  in  his  great  circle ;  no  winds  breath 
As  now  did  smell  of  winter  or  of  death. 

Croiirr. 
Still  I  see  the  imor  of  man's  woe 
Hold  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin. 

Mitm, 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dhrine  lz« 
positively  reqviire  humility  and  meekness  to  all - 
men?  Sftea, 

Inspire  m^  numbers, 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete. 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhimes, 
Deduc*d  tirom  nature's  birth  to  Crsar's  timeb  • 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were 
not  perpetual,  and  alway^of  the  same  rnw* 

Dryit. 

Can  it  be  poison?  poison  *s  of  one  ttnary 
Or  hot,  or  cold.  Drydn. 

There  is  so  great  an  uniformitv  aniocg« 
them,  that  the.  whole  tenor  of  those  iodla  thos 
preserved  desirly  points  forth  the  momh  <^ 
May.  IVaodvfiri' 

In  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 
We  cannot  blame  indeed     ■  but  we  may  sleep. 

2.  Sen«e  conUuned :  general  course  or 
drift. 

Hat  not  the  dhrine  ApoUo  said, 
Is't  ootthe/oMT  (^hboradei 
lliat  king  Leontes  shall  not  lynre  an  heBr, 
Tm  hit  lost  fkiki  be  found?  .  Sbahfetrt. 

By  the  stem  brow  and  wa^ish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  wziciiigof  it, 
It  bean  an  tngry  tenor,  Shahfart» 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
«— When  It  is  paid  accordbe  to  the  fen»r, 

Sbdibptm, 

Reading  it  must  be  repeated  agaia  aod  afain, 
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With  a  close  attention  to  the  tmT  of  the  dit* 
course,  and  a  perfect  negtcct  of  the  divisions  inro 
chapters  and  verses.  L^eie, 

3.  A  sound  in  muKick. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  too  ^rp  to  make 
the  sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a  mean  or  /amt 
is  the  awectest  jnrt.  Bs^^m, 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  /i^if«r  choae, 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame  arose. 

TzvsK.  adj,  lunsus^  L^tln,]  Stretched; 
Mitfi  not  lax. 

For  the  free  Dassace  of  the  sound  into  the  car, 
•t  is  requisite  tbjit  the  tympanum  be  imu,  and 
hard  stretched,  otherwise  the  laxness  of  the 
membrane  will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the 
sound.  Holder, 

TsNsfi.  H,  s.  [temps^  Fr.  tempiu^  Lat.j  in 
grammary  temet  in  strict  speaking,  it 
only  a  vri^tion  of  the  verb  to  sigtiify 
time.  Clarke, 

As  foresigfat,  when  it  is  natural,  answers  to 
jncroory,  %o  when  methodical  it  answers  to  re- 
miniscence, and  may  be  called  forecast ;  all  of 
chem  eipressed  in  the  Unset  jivcn  to  verbs.  Me- 
mory saith,  I  did  see ;  remintsccnce,  I  had  seen; 
foresight,  I  shall  se^;  forec-ist,  I  shall  have  seem 

Grew. 
^  Ladies,  without  knowing  what  Umn  and  parw 
ticiples  are,  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly 
as  eentlemen.  Like* 

He  should  have  the  Latin  words  given  him 
in  their  6rst  case  and  ttnu^  and  should  never  be 
kft  to  sock  them  himself  from  a  dictlonarv. 

Tt'NsEWEss.  n»  /.  [from  tenie.'\  Con- 
traction;' tension:  the  contrary  to 
taxity, 

ShouM  the  pain  and  tauene$$  of  the  part  con- 
tinue, the  operation  must  take  place.       Skarp* 

Te'nsible.  adj,  [tcMJujy  Lat.]  Capable 
of  being  extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest, 
of  metak,  and  is  likewise  the  nost  flexible  and 
tmtHit.  Jiac*n, 

Te'nsile.  aJj.  [tertjilisf  Latin.]  Capable 
of  extension. 

All  bodies  dtictile  and  iemUe^  as  roeuls  that 

will  be  drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of 

&ot  diacotttinuing.  Bacit. 

Te'msion.  n.  J.  Itenston^  Fr.  icnsus^  Lat.] 

I*  The  act  of  stretching ;  not  laxation. 

It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 

raised  by  stiff  temsifi  of  the  larynx;  and  on  the 

contrary,  this  sound  by  a  rebxed  posture  of  the 

imncles  thereof.  HtUer, 

»•  The  state  of  being   stretched;    not 

laxity. 

Stiu  are  the  subtle  strings  In  iemshit  found, 
I<ike  those  of  hitea,  to  just  proportion  wound. 
Which  of  the  air's  vtbntioa  is  the  force. 

BUukmore, 

TfKsivE.  adj.  [tinsus^  Lat,]  Giving  a 
itnsation  ofstijbess  or  contraction. 

Fromcholer  is  a  hot  burning  pain;  a  beating 
psa  from  the  polte  of  the  arury ;  •  mmtivt  pain 
nom  disteotiflii  of  the  parts  \ij  the  fulness  of 
humours.  fUyer, 

Te'hsohe.  «.  /.  [tensujy  Lat.]  The  act  of 
ttretching,  or  state  of  bebg  stretched ; 
the  contmy  to  laxation  or  laxity. 

This  motion  upon  pressure,  a»d  the  reciprocal 
^Mreof,  modeii  upon  taumre,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  wfaidi  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to 
a  pretermtOral  extent  reatotsth  itself  to  the  na- 
turaL 


TEN 

'X EST,  ft.  s,  [tentCf  Fr.  tentorium pLzt,"} 
I.  A   soldier's  moveable   lodging-place* 

commonly  made  of  canvas  extended 

upon  poles. 
The  Turks,  the  more  to  terrify  Corfu,  taking 

a  hill  not  fariVom  it,  covered  the  same  with  tentsp 

Because  of  the  same  craft  he  wrought  with 
them;  for  by  occupation  they  were  tetit  makers. 

Acts, 

%,  Any  temporary  habitation ;  a  pavilion. 

He  saw  a  spacious  pbnn,  whereon 

Were  tents  of  various  hue :  by  some  were  herds 

Of  cattle  graxing.  '  MHton, 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  tocdc  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  /«»//,  and  there  resolv'd  .to 
•  stay.  Drydeu, 

3.  [tettte^  Fr.]    A  roll  of  lint  put  into  a' 
sore. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise;  the  ttni  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst.  SbaMs fears, 

^  A  declining  orifice  keep  open  bv  a  small  tsnt 
dipt  in  some  medicaments,  and  a&er  dtgestiod 
withdraw  the  tent  and  heal  it.  H^Uemam. 

4«  li'iflo  tinioy  Spanish.]  A  species  of  wine 
deeply  red»   chiefly   from   Gallicia  ia 


To  Tent.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]   Ta 
lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabonMcW. 

llie  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  ray  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  ShaJks/s^rtk 

To  Tent.  v.  « .  To  search  as  with  a  medi- 
cal tent. 

I  'U  tent  him  to  the  ({Xfick;  if  he  but  Uendi, 
I  know  my  course.  Shaisp§art^ 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  oat,  and  they  smarts 
—Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  teml  themselves  with  death.  SMsfeare, 
Some  surgeons,  possibly  against  their  own 
judaments,  keep  wounds  tsntett,  often  to  the  rui» 
of  their  patie  nt.  Witemast, 

Te  N  T  a't  I  o  N . « ,  J.  [tentatUfiy  Fr.  tentatio^ 
Lat.]  Trial ;  temptation. 

The  first  delusion  Saun  put  upon  Eva  and 

hit  whole  tsmtation^  when  he  said.  Ye  ahaU  not 

die,  was,  in  his  equivocation,  You  shall  not  incur 

present  death.  Br9%vn, 

T e' N  T  A  T I V  E.  adj.  [tentative^  cfTorty  Fr. 

tentoy  Lat.]  Trying  ;  essaying. 

I'his  is  not  scieutifica),  but  tsntaiivt,  BsrkUy. 

Te'MTED.  adj,  [from  tent.'\  Covered  with 

tents. 

These  arms  of  mbe  till  now  have  tta'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  fmlM/ field.  Shaktp. 

'l*he  foe  deceived,  lie  pass'd  the  /nv/n/ plain, 
In  Troy  to  mingle  xvith  the  hostile  train.  Ps^§, 
Te'ntlr.//.  j.  {tttjdoy  tetttujy  Lat.] 
I.  A  hook  on  vchich  things  arc  stretched, 
a.  To  he  on  the  Tentf. u s.    To  be  on  Ui*^ 
strt'tch  ;.  to  be  in  difficulties ;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

In  all  my  past  adventusvs, 
I  ne'er  wa$  set  so  on  the  tenters  $ 
Or  taken  urdy  with  dilemma. 
That  every  way  I  turn  does  hem  me.  Htidihros, 
To  Te'nter.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stretch  by  hooks. 

A  blown  bladder  pressed  riseth  aglia;  and 
when  leather  or  <loth  i\  t^ered^  it  q^ngeth 
back.  BacMm 

To  1  b'kter.  1'.  n.  To  adroit  extension. 
Woollen  cloih  will  temttr^  linen  scarcely. 

B^i9f*» 
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TEKTH.fl4r.[teoSa,  Sax.]  First  after  the 
ninth  ;  ordinal  of  ten. 
It  mar  be  thou^  the  1e»  strange,  if  others 


,„,«,__>  It  miich  at  the /«»»«A  or  twentieth  ttiai 
SI  w«  did  tftar  much  practice.  BpyU, 

Tenth,  h.  j.  [from  the  adjective.! 
%.  The  tenth  part. 

Of  aU  the  horses. 
The  trttsure  in  the  field  atchievM,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  Unth,  i>hmhfure, 

1^  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 
If  thy  reveoffts  bunser  for  that  food 
V^ikh  nature  lotths,  take  thou  the  destm  d 
tenth*  SbMkt^eare* 

To  purchase  W  the  Unih  of  all  their  store, 
Woiidd  make  the  mighty  Persian  monards  poor. 

Vrydem. 
Suppoee  half  an  ounce  of  silver  now  worth  a 
busbelof  wheat;  but  ^ould  there  be  next  Tear 
«  scarcity,  five  ounces  of  silver  would  purchase 
but  one  bushel,  so  that  money  would  be  then 
nine  ttntbi  less  worth  in  respect  of  food.  Loch, 
%.  Tithe. 

With  cheerful  heart 
The  Unth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 
Heav'n's  bounteous  goodness,  that  will  sure 

Thy  graS&l  duty.  PhUifs. 

5.  Tentbi  arc  that  yearly  portion  which  all 
livings  ecdesiastical  yield  to  the  king. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  pretended  right 
to  thi«  revenue  by  example  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who  had  tenths 
from  the  Levites,  till  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  thpy  wprc  annexed  to  the  crown. 

CowelL 

Te'*?t«ly.  adv.  [from  tenth,']    In  the 

ienth  f  lace.  -,  c.  nr 

TEMTi'GiNous.a^*.  Itenttgo^  Lat.J  Stiff; 
stretched.    ' 

T^'NtwoRT. «.  s^\adiantum  alhuntf  Lat.J 
A  plant.  Aimwprtb. 

Tekuifo'lious.  adj,  [tentus  and /o/inw, 
Lat]  Having  thin  leaves. 

Teku'ity.  «.  /.    [tenuitef  Fr.  tenultaSf  ^ 
fifom  tentdsy  Lat.] 

p.  Thinness;  exility;  smallness;  mmutc- 
Bess ;  not  grossness.  .  ^    x.. 

F1^  and  pines  mount  of  themselves  m  height 
Mitfaout  «de  boughs;  partly  heat,  and  partly 
ieimity  of  juice,  sendinf  the  sap  upwards,  /mw. 
Consider  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain ;  the 
flings  m  ^ments  thereof;  their  difference  m 
femmty,  or  aptness  for  motion.  Gtattwi/e. 

Aliment  cinwlating  through  an  animal  body, 
is  reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptiWe  tenuity  be- 
lore  it  cm  serve  animal  purpcses.  Arhuthn«4* 
'  At  lj>«  height  of  four  thousand  miles  the  ather 
Is  of  that  wonderful  tenuity ^  that  if  a  small 
sphere  of  common  air,  of  an  inch  diameter, 
sh«uM  be  expanded  to  the  thmneas  of  that  aether, 
it  would  more  than  take  up  the  orb  of  Saturn, 
tvhich  is  many  million  times  bigger  than  the 

%.  Poverty ;  meanness.    Not  used. 

.  Thi  tenuky  and  conjtempt  of  clergymen  wiU 

«oon  Wt  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are, 

when  parted  from  the  iniroence  of  that  supre- 

Uiacy^  King  Charltf. 

fti^'iiv^ovs.adj,  [tenmsi  Latin.]   Thin  5 
small ;  minute. 

Another  way  of  their  nttraction  b  by  a  tiuwa 
emanatioi:,  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after 
mi^  distance  retracteth  uat^  itself      fnwfh 
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Te'kure.  If.  j.[<«iro,Lat.f<«j«,Frcn(4; 
Unurmt  law  Lat.]  The  manner  vhettby 
tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords. 

In  Scodand  are  four  teumtti  the  fiittispun 
deemosina,  which  U  proper  to  spiritual  inm, 
paying  nothing  for  it.  but  deyott  ttinwuni 
wfeaiia ;  the  ie«md  they  call  feu,  which  hoWs 
of  the  king,  church,  barons,  or  others,  Fpng 
a  certain  duty  called  feudi  firma;  the  third  u  a 
holding  in  blanch  by  payment  of  >  penn?,  rose, 
pair  of  gilt -spurs,  or  some  such  thing,  if  Mked, 
the  fourth  is  by  service  of  ward  and  '''»»a'.''«J 
the  heir  being  minor  is  in  the  custody  rfhu  tort, 
together  with  his  lands,  and  lands holdpn  mtto 
manner  are  called  feudum  dc  hauberk  or  ha-^bett, 
fcudum  miliure  or  loricatum.  Tenure  in  po» 
b  the  tenure  in  capite;  for  the  crown  B caUeda 
seignory  m  gross,  because  a  corporation  of»J 
by  Itself.  ^,    ^    *^ 

The  service  foJlows the  Unure of  Unds;  andttoe 
lands  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  Enfbad 
to  those  lords.  ^      ^.^  ^^/^jT' 

The  uncertamty  o^ienure^>y  which  aUworidJ; 
things  are  held,  ministers  very  unpleasant  mu- 
tation. '  ^  u- zT' 
Man  must  be  known, hia  streMtb,  n»«^ 
And  by  that  tenure  he  holds  all  of  firte.  J^nr: 
Tepefa'ction.  «.  j.  ItepifaciOf  Laun.j 
The  act  of  warming  to  a  amall  degtte. 
TE'pio.tf^y.tfc-^iVw,  Lat.]  Lukewarm; 
warm  in  a  small  degree. 

The  teftd  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Th^lr  brood  as  numerous  hatch.  -flw"*- 

He  with  his  iefti  ray«  the  rose  renews. 

And  licks  the  droppmg  loaves,  and  d"?^ 

dews*  x/fj** 

Such  tWngs  aa  rehx  the  sk'm  are  laww* 

sudoriHck;  as  warm  water,  friaion,  and  iff 

vapours.  n^lT^ 

Tepi'ditv.  n.  4.  [from  uptd.\    luk* 

warmness.  /Hajwortb- 

Te'por.  w.  j.  [tefor,  Latin.]  Lukewarm- 

ness;  gentle  heat. 

The  small-pox,  mortal  during  such  «*2^ 

grew  more  favourable  by  the  tt^r  and  wo^ 

m  April.  ^t^\ 

Terato'logy.  n,s.  [t*««j^  and ^T^-J 

*      Bombast;  affectation  of  false  gubUmity- 

Bculij' 

Terce.  «.'/.  Itierce^  Fr.  triens^  Latin.]  A 
Vessel  containing  forty-two  gallons  « 
wine  ;  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  pip^ 

In  the  poet*s  verse  .    . 

The  king's  fame  hes,  go  now  deny  his  t^tt^ 


Terebi'^fhinate.)  adj.  [tfrebiitt^'^ 

Trrebi'nthixe.       S     Vr,  Urfhintlaah 

Lat.]  Consisting  of  ti|rpentipe ;  nw^d 

with  turpentine.  .       .     . 

SaU  scrum  may  be  evacuated  bv  unw,  «»y 

Urebinthinatui  astopsof  p*m«  msUouTM^ 

ToTe'rebrate.  i».  a.  [terebnh  l^^'^ 

To  bore  ;  to  perforate ;  to  PJ'Sfv.., 

Consider  the  threefold  eflfect  of  Jn^ 

Uisulk,  to  burn,  discuss,  and  terehrMU.    iwj^ 

Earth-worms  are  completely  ^^f^^!l 

way  of  life,  for  terek^ing  the  ^rtl^  •^^JT 

ing.  .      *"^V 

Terbbra'tion.  )^  j.  Ifrpm  terati^^i 

The  act  of  boring  or  piercing.  _^,^. 

Terelration  of  trees  makes  them  pro^  ^ 

ter;  and  4so  it  m»M>  the  fruit  fwcal^ 

better.  *^ 
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TERCE'MiMous.nifr.  Itfrgeminust  Lat.] 

Threefold. 
Tkhcivbrsa'tion.  is.  /,  Ita^nm  and 

vfTJOf  Latin.] . 
I.  Shift ;  tubt^fuge ;  erasion. 

Wridog  is  to  be  preferred  before  reibil  con- 

fereoces,  as  being  freer  from  jnssiens  and  /rr- 

gmirsaihmi.  hithtp  BrsmhaU, 

%•  Change;  fickleness. 

T^e  cohwel,  after  all  his  UrgwtttsH9mSf  lost 
his  Ufe  in  the  Jung's  service.  CfaremJom. 

Tbkm.  n.  J,  [terminus i  Latin.] 
I.  Limit;  botiadary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and 

Chqr  two  aie  as  nature's  two  Urms  or  bounda- 

oes,  and  the  guides  to  life  and  death.       Baem, 

%.lurmet  Fr.]  The  word  by  which  a  thing 

U  expres^.    A  word  of  art. 

To  apply  nodons  philoso|fhical  to  plebeian 

term,  or  to  «ay,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly 

•e  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or 

nomenclature  for  it,  be  but  shifts  of  ignorance. 

,^^  Bae^tt, 

Those  paru  of  nature  into  which  the  chaos 

TO  divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure 

miM,  which  we  have  expressed  in  their  pbiii 

and  proper  termu.  '  Burtut, 

In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always 

be  expressed  for  want  of  ttnms,  Drydem. 

Had  the  Roman  toDg4e  continued  vulgar,  it 

would  have  been  necessaryi  from  the  m»Dy  terms 

«  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  made 

great  additites  to  it.  Stt/ift, 

3.  Words;  language. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 
groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terwu. 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear.   Sbaktp. 

<>od  to^acan  first  bis  doom  apply  *d, 
Thoogltio  mysterious  terms,  Miltom, 

4*  Condition ;  stipulation. 

Well,  on  my  terms  thoo  wilt  not  be  my  heir  ? 
•     B  .  Drydem. 

Enjoy  diy  lore,  since  such  is  thy  desire*. 
Ljrc,  rhmi|h  unhappy,  live  on  wy  terms.  Dry  J, 
Did  reUgion  bestow  neaven,  without  any  terms 
jr  conditions,  indi&rently  upon  all,  there  wmdd 
be  no  infidel.  BcntUy. 

We  flattered  ourselves  with  reducing  France 
to  our  own  termt  by  the  want  of  money,  but 
nsve  been  still  disappoimed  by  the  great  «ums 
*»»P<«ed  from  America.  Addiem. 

5»  [termncf  old  Fr.]  Time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts ;  a  limited  time. 
I  am  thy  ftither's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  s  certain  Urm  to  walk  the  night. 
^^  Sbahpeare, 

Why  (houU  Rome  frU  a  moment  ere  her 
we? 
*•<>;  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
fa  iu  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.  AMstm. 
*•  Un  law.]  The  time  in  which  the  tri- 
TOjais  are  open  to  all  that  list  to  com- 
plain of  wrong,  or  to  seek  thrir  right 
by  course  of  law ;  the  rest  of  the  year 
w  called  vacation.  Of  these  tet-ms  there 
flre  four  in  €very  yc^,  during  which 
niatterf  of  justice  are  din>atched:  one 
18  called  Hilary  termy  which  begins  the 
twenty-third  of  January,  or,  if  that  be 
onndav,  the  next  day  following,  and 
ends  tJic  twenty-first  of  February ;  aft- 
other  is  called  Easter  tfrm,  which  be- 
gins eighteen  days  after  JEaster,  and 
f nds  the  Moadajr  next  after  Ascc)i$iu{i« 
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dxfi  the  third  is  Trinity  term^  be|in« 
ning  the  Friday  next  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day*  and  ending  the  Wednesday  fort- 
night after ;  the  fourth  is  Michaebnas 
temiy  beginning  the  $ixth  of  November, 
or,  if  that  be  Sunday,  the  next  day 
after,  and  ending  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November*  CwotlL 

The  term  suiters  may  speed  their  business^ 
for  the  end  iai  these  sessions  dehvereth  them 
space  enough  to  overtake  the  beginning  -d  id^ 
terms.  Carewr « 

Too  long  vacation  hasten*d  on  his  term.  Milt. 

Those  men  employed  as jtistices  daily  in  term  ' 
time  consult  with  one  anotnef.  HtUe^ 

What  are  these  to  those  Vast  heaps  of  crimes 
Which  term*  prolong  ?  DrydH. 

To  Term.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
name ;  to  call. 

Mcii  term  wha^  b  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ^ 
universe  imaginary  space,  as  if  no  body  existed 
in  it.  Loeke. 

Te'^rMacancy.  n.  s.  [from  termagant,} 
Turbulencf ;  tumultiiousness. 

By  a  violent  tersMgancy  of  temper,  she  may 
never  suffer  him  to  iMve  a  moment's  peace. 

Barkerm 

TERMAGANT,  adj.  [Tyjt  and  nujan. 

Sax.  eminetit(y  /oiwerfitl.] 
X.  Tumultuous;  turbulent.  , 

'T  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  terp' 
magoMt  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  toa 

I  Sltakspeare* 

2.  Quarrelsome;  scolding;  furious. 
The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodi^ 

gal,  proHigate  wench.  AritUbn^ 

Th/KMAGANT.  II.  J.  Ascold;  a  brawling^ 
turbulent  woman.    It  appears  in  Sl^k-  " 
speare  to  have  been  anciently  used  of 
men.  It  was  a  kind  of  hgithen  deity  ex«  ^ 
trcmely  vociferous  and  tumultuous  itl 
the  ancient  farces  and  puppetsbow$. 

I  would  have  such  a  feuow  whipt  for  o*ecr 
doing  termagant  t  it  outherods  Herod.    Sbahf* 

For  *<?al  's  a  dreadfar^mvtfftfiifi 
That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant.   Hudibrai. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire:  w-ell,.* 
said  be,  thou  art  a  brave  termsj^auL         TdUeK 

The  sprites  of  tiery  termagantt  in  iUn!)e 
M<^unC  pp,  and  take  a  salamander's  name-  P»pe* 

Tl'rmer.  ». /.  [from^^rw.J  Ojjc  wh0 
travels  up  to  the  term. 

Nor  have  my  title  leaf  on  posts  or  walls, 
Or  in  cieft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termer iy  or  some  clerk-like  serving-man. 

Ben  y Oft '^» 
Tk'rminable.    a^j,  ffrom  terminate. 1  , 

I.imitablc ;  that  admits  t>f  bounds. 
To  r t'K Ml N  ^ T K.  ^\  a,  [termino,  Lat.  /^r- 

miner,  Fr.] 
I.  To  hound;  to  limit. 

Bodii's  that  i*re  Sv4id,  aepjr.ihle,  tefminateJf 
and  moveable,  hiivc  all  sorts  of  figure^     Loeis. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to :  as,  to  terminate  <?;// 
difference. 

7a  Tii'RMiNATE.  r.  n.  To  be  li?nited-; 
to  'end ;  to  have  a^  cud ;  to  attain  its 
cud. 

These  are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  heathen* 
with  whom  you  know  we  undertook  not  to 
meddl^,  treating  only  uf  the  scriptufu-eltction 
terminated  iu  th^  to  whom  ike  scripture  is  r^ 
Vcaled.  ^asnssua»d. 
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'  'IhiatdodwatthemUcerofthisvldbUiMddt 
Win  evident  from  the  very  order  of  ctoset;  tbe 
greatetr  arnunent  by  which  natural  reason 
cvincea  a  God:,  it  beioc  necessary  in  such  a 
chain  of  causes  to  ascend  to,  and  terwnnaU  in. 
some  first;  which  should  be  the  original  of 
motion,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things,  but 
its»*lf  be  ca'isedbynone.  Stuih, 

The  V  isdom  of  this  world,  its  design*  and 
(fificacy,  termmatt  on  thi«  side  heaven.      Siith. 

Bre  I  the  rapture  of  my  wish  renew, 
1  idl  jm  them  it  Urmmate*  in  you.      Drydett, 

TbrmIITa'TION.  «.  /.  [from  terminate*^ 

X.  The  act  of  limiting  o^  bounding. 

ai  Bound :  limit. 

Its  eirtlily  indialinoos  parts  are  so  exactly 
fttolTed,  liiat  its  body  is  left  impocous,  and  n<X 
discret^  by  atomical  terwimaUons.         Brcwtu 

3*  End;  conclusion. 

4.  Last  purpose. 

It  is  not  an  idol  ratwme  Urmini,  in  respect 
of  terminati»t  i  for  the  religious  observation 
thereof  is  referr^  and  mbservient  to  the  ho- 
Hoar  of  God  aiu|  Christ :  neither  is  it  such 
ratitme  mcdi^  fox  it  b  kept  holy  by  the  exercise 
cf  evangelical  duties.  ff^hiU. 

jj.  [In  grammar;  t^rminatlOf  Lat.  Urmi- 
naisofh  Fr.]  End  (^  vords  as  varied  by 
their  significations. 

Those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  Urmhatimt 

cf  ai}  unknpwn  toncue,  would  have  never  been 

to  hapjnly  learnt  byneart  without  some  smooth* 

UK  aici^e.  fFatti, 

^.  Word ;  term.    Not  in  use. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if 
her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termJHatifn, 
uiere  wer^  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect 
to  the  north  star.  Skaispeare. 

TCRMI'NTUUS.  n,  s.  ['rV»'^>-]  A  tu- 
mour. 

Teni/niithut  if  of  a  blackish  colour ;  k  breaks, 
and  within  a  day  the  pustule  comes  away  in 
t  sloughs  K^uewtan. 

TjC'RM LESS. adj\  [from  term!]  Unlimited; 
boundless, 

These  betzayinc  lights  look  not  up  toward^ 
itorai^/ joys,  nor  4own  towards  endless  sorrows, 

Te'r^lv.  adv.  [from  term.1   Term  hy 

term  \  every  term. 
The  fieef  or  aBowanees  that  are  Urmfymtn 

to  these  deputies  I  pretermit.  Saeon, 

The  clerks  art  partly  rewarded  by  that  means 

alio,  besides  that  UrmJy  fee  which  they  are.  al- 

lowed*  Arm* 

Te'r n  a R  v.  adj\  [tcmairff  Fr.  iemariujy 

Lat.]  proceeding  by  threes ;  consisting 

of  three. 
Te'r n  a r  v.  )  «.  i.  [femariuj,  termo^  Lat.] 
Te'bviok.  J      The  number  three. 

These  nineteen  consonants  stood  in  such  con* 

fused  order,  some  in  Urttariu,  some  in  pairs, 

and  some  uvgle.  Jf aider. 

TE'RRAcrf.  «.  s.  Iterrace,  Fr.  terraccia, 

lulian.] 
s.  A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  with 

He  made  W  gardens  not  only  witbiii  the' 

^palaces,  but  upon  terratsu  raised  Iridi  eardi 

over  the  arched  toob^  planted  with  all  sorts  df 

-frwts./  T<NM^r, 

5.  A  balcony ;  an  open  gallery. 

Fear  broke  my  slumben:  I  no  Ioi^g«r  teay, 
fttt  moum  the  taract^  thence  the  town  turver. 
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fo  Tt'Rit  act.  ti.  tf.  {ftom  the  noun.]  To 
open  to  the  air  or  hcht. 

The  reception  of  ligm  into  the  body  of  ^e 
tniildmc  mult  now  be  supplied,  by  lyrvwrM#  any 
story  which  is  in  danger  of  darkness.      Wmmu 

Clermont  *a  terraced  hei^  aad  £iher*s  grofcs. 

Tbrra'queous.  adj.  [terra  and  tfpg, 
Lat  l  Composed  of  land  and  water. 

The  ttrraqulttts  globe  is,  to  this  day,  nttAf 

in  the  same  c^^ndition  that  the  unhreral  dtbgt 

left  it.  iVMdwrd. 

TtKRiL'iiE.adj.[terr€nm^  Lat.]  Earthly; 

terrestrial. 

They  think  that  the  same  rates  of  decea^ 
which  serve  fqpr  things  done  untol«rmr  powm, 
should  univenally  deckle  what  is  fit  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  God.  Htdur* 

Our  Urreme  moon  is  now  edipa'd. 
And  it  portends  alone  the  fah  of  Antony. 

^  God  set  before  him  a  mortal  «ndimmani) 
life,  a  nature  codestial  and  Urrene;  but  Go4  eart 
man  to  himself.  M^U^ 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav*n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  \ 

wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  ««rr«w. 
Te'rre-bl\je.  n.  s.  \terrt  and  hUu^  Ix.] 
A  sort  of  earth. 

TerrtMte  is  a  light,  loose,  ^iaUe  kind  sf 
lapis  armeous.  fKmdwd, 

TJ^RRB-rERTE.  «.  j.  [Fr.]  A  sort  <rf 
earth. 

Terre^vcrte  owes  its  colour  to  a  slidlt  sdmis* 
ture  of  copper.  WWiaar^ 

Tem^rrfg,  or  green  earth,  is  light;  kiii 
mean  betwixt  yellow-ochre  and  ultxamarioe. 

Vrjim. 
Te'rreous.  i?///.  [tcrreuj^Lat}  Earthy; 
.  consisting  of  earth. 

There  Is  but  little  similitude  betwixt  s  ttr^ 
reou*  humidity  and  plantal  gergiinatioM. 

•.  Giawvitb. 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  temrnii  pro 

at  the  bottom,  variously  begin  intumesceiictca. 

J9ri«a. 
Terre'striau  adj.  [terrestris^  Lat] 
I.  Earthly  ;  not  celestial. 

Far  passing  th'  height  of  men  ierrMrut% 

Like  an  huge  riant  of  the  Titan  race.    Sfmef. 

Terr  atrial  hea7*n!  danc*d  round  by  other 

heav'os 

That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  d&xkjm  bops, 

Liiht  above  licht.  MUm. 

I'hou  brouglu'st  Briareus  with  his  hundrei 

So  call'd  in  heav*n ;  "but  mortal  men  lielpw 
By  his  terrtstriui  natoe  .£geon  know.  iM*. 
1.  Conbisting  of  earth ;  terreous.    m- 
proper. 

I  Old  not  confine  these  obrcrvations  fo  Isai, 

or  terrrstrial  WJtM  of  the  glebe,  but  extcodrf 

'    them  to  the  fluids.  W^^ivietl 

rpTERKE'STRIFY.lf.  fl.   [terrtitfU  V^ 

faehi  Lat.]  To  reduce  to  the  state  of 
earth. 

Though  we  should  affihn,  that  hcfrcfn  were 
but  earth  celestified,  and  earth  but  heaveo  ter' 
rutr^t  or,  that  etch  part  ahore  hsd  in  ib> 
flucnce  on  its  divided  aftii^  beloF;  pt  to 
single  out  thes^reliUMuis  a  wosk  to  be  dtectca 
by  revelation.  Brrv* 

Terre'strious.  adj.lterrcftrif,  Latin, 
terreftre,  Fr.]  Terreous;  earthy;  cot* 
tisiing  of  earth. 
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This  viriation  proceedech  Arom  tfrtistf-icut 
eminences  of  earth  respecting  the  nee4k. 

Bnvm, 
Tb'hrible.  m4j.  [ttrrihUi  French  (  firom 

terribilhy  Latin.] 
i«  Dreadful ;  formidable ;  catinng  ^ear. 
Was  thu  a  face  to  be  etpos'd 
III  the  mosx.  Urriblt  iDd  nimble  stroke 
Of  qoEdd  cross  lithtniiw  I  Shsktpeate. 

FitWe  ior  gods, 
Not  hrrHU^  thou||i  terrour  be  in  loye.  Milton, 

Thy  nslkhre  Latium  was  thy  darling  care, 
Pradent  in  peace,  and  UrribU  in  war.      Prior* 
%.  Greats  so  as  to  offend  :  a  colloquial  hy» 
perbole. 

Beh^  indisposed  by  the  ttrriUe  cqkdnets  of 
the  se«son,  he  reposed  himself  till  the  weather 
should  mend.  Chremiom. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  UrriUe  fear  of  him,  and 
to  look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.      Tiiiotsom, 
Ts'RRiBi.ENEsSk  ».  J.   [from  terribfe.l 
Formidableness ;  the  quality  of  being 
terrible ;  dreadfiilness. 

Haring  ^uite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he 
strove  to  dicnb  to  the  height  of  ttrribUnau 

Sidney. 

Their  tirribUnest  is  owing  to  the  violent  con- 

tuftoo  and  laceration  of  the  parts.  Sbar^» 

Te'r  r I b  lt.  ad'v.  [from  terrible-} 
|.  Dreadfully;  formidably,  so  as  to  raise 
fiear. 

The  polith'd  steel  gleams  ttrribly  from  far» 
And  erery  moment  nearer  shows  ue  war. 

Drydm. 

%,  Violently ;  very  much. 

The  poor  man  squalled  ttrribJy*  S-wift* 

Te'r  r IE R.  IS.  j.  [terrier,  Fr.  from  terra, 

tAtiny  earth.] 
I*  A  doe  that  follows  his  game  undar<- 

ground. 
The  fox  is  earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two 

territrt  in  after  him.  Dryden. 

%.  [terrier,  Fr.]  A  survey  or  register  of 

lands. 
King  James's  canons  re<{uire  that  the  bishops 

procure  a  terrier  to  be  taken  of  such^nds. 

^  Jiylije. 

3.  [from  Urebro,  Lat.]  A  wimble ;  auger 

orboTW.  AiHt<wortb. 

ttKtii'ricK, adj.  [/^rrj^fWJ, Lat.] Dread- 

ful ;  causing  terrour. 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  ^eld^ 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrifd.  MUt6n. 

The  British  navy  through  ocean  vast 

Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t'  eztremest  climes 

Terr^k,  Fbi/if,. 

To  Tt'RRXFY.  V.  tf.  [terror  And /aciof 
Lat]  To  fright ;  to  shock  with  fear ; 
to  make  afraid. 

Tliou  tcarest  me  with  dreatHs,  and  itrti^it 
|tic  through  visions.  J#^. 

In  nothmg  terrifiedhy  your  advemnes. 

Fbiiippiaftf. 

2<ltither  doth  it  beseem  this  most  wealthy  state 
tote  tnii/ied  froA  that  which  is  right  with  in^ 
dMuges  of  HQV,  .  Kfto/Us. 

T^on^  he  was  an  ofiender  a^st  the  lat^, 
JH  in  regard  they  had  treated  hun  illegally,  in 
Komging  him  and  Silas  uacondemned,  against 
ihe  prxviiece  of  Romans,  he  ttrrifits  them  with 
tbeir  illegal  proceedings.  KttilnudL 

The  amazing  dSiculty  of  his  account  willra- 
tkcr  i«rr^  than  iofofin  hu&yind  keep  him  firdln 
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setting  heartily  HtMMi  s«ch  a  tide  «s  he  tfe«»airs 
ever  to  go  through  with.  siaK 

Meteors  for  varioiis  pur|)oses  t#  form ; 
The  breeae  to  cheer  |  to  terrjfyt  the  storm. 

Blathitore* 
Tr'RRiTORY.  «.  s.  [territcrium^  law  Lat-' 
territoift,  FJrnch.]  Land  5  country}  do- 
minion ;  district. 

Linger  not  in  mv  territorim  longer  than  swift. 
est  expedidon  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  oar 
royal  court.  Sbahpemtg, 

Thev  erected  a  house  within  their  own  i!rr- 
riiery^  naif-way  between  their  fort  and  the  town. 

T»  ..  Htyvard. 

He  saw  wide  terntory  spread 
Before  him,  towns  and  roral  woiks  between. 

AfiHm^ 
Ne'er  did  the  Turk  invade  our  territory. 
But  iame  an4  terror  doubled  still  their  filea. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  nse,  and  flouridi- 
ed  only  m  those  small  terrUoriti  where  the  peo- 
ple were  free.  Stmfi. 
Te'rrour.  n.  s.  [terror,  Latin;  terreiwm 

French.] 
z.  Fear  communicated. 

The  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  l^r«rthrou^  the  dark  aerial  lialL  Mttt 
The  pleasures  di  the  land  and  terromrs  of  the 
niain.  .  •      SUchmre. 

a*  Fear  received. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  hb  spirit 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Shah^t^n, 

They  shot  thorough  both  the  wa(b  «f  the  town 

and  the  bulwark  also,  to  the  great  terroMr  of  the 

defendants.  KaoUeg, 

Amaze  and  terrmtr  sciz*d  the  rebel  hoet. 

Mikon^ 
They  with  conscious  terrmn  vex  lae  rooiid. 
^  .^  MiHmu 

Oswht 
Of  terrour  f  foul  and  oely  to  b^ofd, 
Horrkl  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !   Mliomu 
3.  The  cause  of  fear- 

Thore  enormout  ter^uri  of  the  Nile.  Frhf* 
So  spake  the  griesly  terrour,  MiltoB^ 

Terse,  adj.  [/ifrx, Preach ;«rr4«i|  LMiaJ) 
I.  Smooth.    Not  in  use. 

Many  stones  precious  and  mlgar,  akheugh 

tone  and  smooth,  have  not  this  fewer  attrac*' 

tive.  -  Bromm. 

a.  Cleanly  written ;  neat ;  eksgant  without 

pompousness. 

'    To  raw  nuiribers  and  unflnish'd  verse. 
Sweet  sound  is  added  now  to  make  it  i<r4e, 

Dryden, 

These  ^accdmpltshments  in  die  pvlph  appear 

by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  pe* 

nods  without  propriety  or  meaning.         ^i^t. 

Various  of  numbers,  new  in  eVry  tttsin; 
Diflras*d,yet/fr/^;  poetical,  though  pUia.  BmtU, 
Te'rtian.  n.i,  [tert:a»a,  Lat.]  An  Kgoe 
intermitting  but  one  day»  so  that  there 
are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Tertians  of  a  long  contintiance  do  mat  iis*- 
nace  this  symptom*  Jf^rwy. 

To  Tb'rti ATE.  V.  a.  [UHh,  tertimrLtL] 
To  do  any  thing  the  third  time. 

T^'s9&LLATED.adj.itStuikhlAtilL]Vk^ 


Van  MetaNtoSpf 0di««iH  sisWiwjMiiiui^iit 

frtAn^tnttesse/latedpytiim^  WMwmrd, 

Test.  n.s.  ^i/9  Trench ;  ^no,  Italian.] 

I.  The  cupel  by  which  t^fiutcrs  Xxj  their 

metals* 
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%,  Trial ;  examliu^on :  as  bj  the  cupel. 
AU  thy  vexations 
Were  but  mr  ttiib  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
,Hatt  strangoy  stood  the  test,  SAah^re* 

Let  there  be  some  more  te^  made  of  my 
metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Bosumpt  upon  it;  Siah^mre, 

Thev  whtt  thought  worst  of  the  Scots,  did  not 
think  there  would  be  no  fruit  or  dbcovery  from 
that  test,  Clarendom, 

What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  of  Utt, 
Where  men  regard  no  God  but  interest  f  Waller. 
Thy  virtue,  pince,  has  stood  the  U^t  of  for- 
tune 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight.  AdJifm, 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Whom  should  my  muse  th^n  fly  to,  but  the 
best  , 

Of  kings  for  grace;  of  poets,  for  my  tatf 

Ben  yetum, 
To.be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear ; 
Each  l«r/,  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear. 

,  Tour  noble  race 

We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place : 
Our  doors  are  open :  True ;  but,  ere  they  come, 
Yov  toss  your  'censing  tettt  and  fome  the  room. 

Jhryden, 

4.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  compared 
in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bridit, 
One  clear,  unchang*d,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  A\  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  tett  of  art.     ' 

5.  Discriminative  characteristick. 

Our^nal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  DryJ, 
^•Judgment;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 

Betwixt  in^fPrent  writing  and  the  best?  Dryd, 

Testa'cbous.a.^*.  \testitceuSfLdXXn\  tcs- 

iaeeef  French.] 
I.  Consistifig  of  Aells ;  composed  of  shells* 
1.  Having  continuous*  not  jointed  shells ; 
opposed  to  erustacews. 

TestaceiUi  with  naturalists,  is  a  term  «ven 
only  to  such  fish  whose  strong  and  thick  «iells 
are  entire,  and  of  a  piece ;  because  those  whkh 
arc  joined,  as  the  lobsters,  are  crustaceous:  but 
in  medicine  all  preparations  of  shells,  aiid  sub- 
stances of  the  like  kind,  are  thus  called.  Q/tiney. 
Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shores,  of 
the  crustaceous  and  testacenus  kind.  WoothvarJ, 
^  The  mineral  particles  in  these  shells  are 
plainly  to  be  distingulihcd  from  the  testacrout 
ones,  or  the  texture  and  substance  of  the  ahelL 

ff0«dw*rd. 
TE'STAMENT.  «,  s.  [tejtameMt^  Fr,  tet^ 
.  tamentum^  Lat.} 

X.  A  win ;  any  writing  directing  the  dis- 
posal of  the  possessions  of  aman  deceased. 
He  bringeth  argumcnu  from  the  love  whi^ 
always  the  tesutor  bore  him,  imagining  that 
these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  tctlament 
to  have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  00 
v^ere  by  r«a£iig  find.  Hmktr^ 

All  the  tempcnral  lands,  which  mtQ  dsvoot 
By  HftMtmt  have  ghrcD  to  the  church, 
Woukl  they  strip  from  us.  Sbmhpetrf. 

He  ord^med  by  his  last  iuimrnttU,  that  his 
iEneids  sIhmiU  be  burnt.  DrydeM, 

a.  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
holy  scripture* 
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Testame'ntary.  a4i.  [tettamaaaUft 
Fr.  tejtmmgntariujf  Lat.]  Given  by  wiM  *, 
contained  in  wills. 

Ho«r  manv  testamentary  diaritfes  have  been 
defeated  by  the  neg licence  or  fraud  of  executon; 
b^  the  suppression  of  a  will;  the  suboroatioa  of 
V  itnesses,  or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judu! 
^  Jtterbiay, 

Te'state.  aJj.  [testmhUi  Latin.]  Havmg 
made  a  will. 

By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  tbelavM 

distribution  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  tutek 

and  intestate.  ^^fifi* 

Tbsta'tor.  ft.  $.  [testator^  Lat  tejtMtnrt 

»     French.]     One  who  leaves  a  will. 

He  brmgeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good- 
will which  always  the  Ustafr  bore  him.  iMr. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  a  testait  ^rmg  s  k- 
gscy  bykindness,  or  by  promise  and  oonvnoa 
right.  TsjUr, 

TEsTjTTRIX.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  womaa 

who  leaves  a« will.. 
Te'sted.  adj,  [from  /«/.]  Tried  by  « 
test. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Sbahfteru 
Te'ster.  II.  i.  [testf^  French,  ahead;  this 
coin  probably  being  distinguished  t^  the 
head  stamped  upon  it.} 
J.  A  sixpence. 

Come  manage  me  your  caliver :  hold,  there  it 

a  tester  for  thee.  Sbaktfeert. 

A  crown  goes  fat  sixty  pence,  a  shilin^  ^ 

twelve  pence,  and  a  tester  lor  sixpence.    Ledf' 

Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  tneir  backs, 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks. 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev  ry  tetter,        Sv^ 

Young  nun,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  ko{i 
In  dow'r  of  age  you  peruh  for  a  song : 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  hb  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  thy  life,  ff- 
1.  The  cover  of  a  bed. 
Te'sticle.  m,  s.  Itejticulus,  Lat]  Stoo^ 
That  a  beaver,  to  escape  the  hunter,  Ktt«  w 
his  testuUs  or  stones,  is  a  tenent  very  andcoL 

The  more  ceruin  sign  from  the  pains  reici" 
ing  to  the  groins,  and  testicles,  f^Mm^ 

Testifica'ijon.  «.  J,  y^jirficatht  l^^ 
from  /«//J5r.l    The  act  of  witnctsine. 

WTien  together  we  have  all  received  thflse 
heax'^nly  mysteries  wherein  Christ  impanrtb 
himself  unto  us,  and  giveth  visible  tatifcetm 
of  our  blessed  communion  with  him,  we  diooM, 
in  hatred  of  all  heresies,  factions,  sid  idto> ' 
declare  openly  ourselves  united.  /fag^' 

In  places  solemnly  dedicated  for  that  pmTX*t 

is  a  more  direa  service  and  tcstifitatm  tf^ 

homage  to  Ood.  ^'^* 

Testikica'tor.   ».  /.  [from  testykort 

Mtin.]    One  \Vho  witnesses. 

Te'stifier.  n.  s.   [from  teiiifi^  One 

who  testtjws.  ^ 

Tq  TE'STIFY.  r.  jf.  [tesfUU^rfUX,]  To 

ivitness ;  to  prove  ;  to  give  CTi<lcooc. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  ^^^ 
inan ;  for  he  knew  what  was  m  roan.       7**** 

One  witness  jhaB  not  Uttify agalnit  snjfvto 
pause  him  to  die.  ^JJT"'' 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us, »« /* 

put  ui  to  death  wrongfoUy.  }  Mm^^ 

Tli*  event  was  difs,  ^^ 

As  this  place  testtySes,  ^**5 

She  appeals  to  their  clweti,  tathwr  »<*»« 
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^eirotion,  to  tf**}fy  what  care  she  hit  taken  to 
establish  her  children  in  a  life  of  loUd  piety  and 
devotion.  Lmv;, 

TiTfe^sTiPY.  V.  a.  To  witness ;  tegive 
rridcnce  6f  any  point. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  tatify  that 
we  have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness. 

J%hn. 
Te'stily.  aJn>.  Lfrom  tesfyJ]  Fretfully; 

peevishly;  tnoroacly. 
TESTiMoffiAL.  K.J.  lustimortia/,Vnnch; 
Uitimontuntf  Lat.]  A  writing  produced 
byany  one  as  an  evidence  for  himself. 

Hocpicahle  people  entertain,  all  the  idle  va- 
grant re^rr%  and  send  them  out  with  passports 
and  te/timcnialif  and  wiU  have  thtm  pass  for 
legitimate.  G»vermmeBt  •ftbe  Tonjut, 

It  is  possible  to  have  sr.ch  Ustiwiomiah  oTdi- 
vine  authority  at  may  be  sufficient  to  convince 
che  more  reasonable  pan  of  mankind,  and  pray 
what  is  wanting  in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Bur  met, 

A  clerk  does  not  cxhilit  to  the  bishop  letters 
tniisive  or  tutm^tual^  testifying  his  good  beha* 
viour,  Ajltffe. 

TE'STIMONY.  «.  /.  {testimonium^  Lat.]  . 
I.  Evidetice  given  ;  proof  by  witness. 

The  prootof  every  thing  must  be  by  the  tef 
iiammy  of  such  as  the  parties  produce.    Sfetutr% 

M  1  brin^  you  sumcient  Uttumnifi  r\\\'  ten 
tbouund  ducats  are  mine.  SbaJupeare* 

Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  UsUmonyj  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  rebtioo  pothers 
for  th .;  trutn  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.  IViliitts, 

I  could  not  answer  \c  to  the  world,  if  I  (rave 
not  your  lord$lup  my  testimony  of  being  the  oest 
fiusband.  Drydtn, 

I  must  bear  this  te$4im9My  to  Otway*s  me- 
mory, that  the  passions  are  truly  toudied  in  his 
Venice  Preserved.  DryJen* 

a.  Pubt4ck  evidences* 

W«  maintam  tlie  uniform  tnttmony  and  tra* 
dition  of  the  primitive  church.  Wbkc^ 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'dy 
An  ark ;  and  in  the  ark  his  ttUimony  ; 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  MUtoa, 

3.  Opea  attestation  ;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  tatimwy  of  truth  hast  bom 
Universal  reproach.  Miltm, 

Ti  I  K^s  T I  M.O  N  y .  V.  a.  To  witness.  Not 
«sed.    « 

Let  him  be  %ut  ieHimpuM  in  his  own  bring- 
ings  forth,  and  he  sha)l  appear  a  scholar,  a  states- 
manj  and  a  soldier.  Shahpeare. 

TTe'stiness.  /f.  J.  [from  t€ity,1  Morose- 
ness ;  peevishness. 
TaiiMttt  is  a  diqpositwn  or  aptness  to  be  angrv. 

Testu'dinated,  «?i(/.  \testudOf  Latin.] 

Roofed  ;  arched. 
Testudi'neous.  adj.  [tesfudo^  Lat .]  Re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a  tdrtoise. 
TE'STY.  adj.  [testUt  Fr.  Usturd^^  Italian,] 
Fretful ;  peevish  ;  apt  to  be  angry. 

Lead  they  Utty  rivals  so  astray,    . 
As  one  come  not  within  another  s  way.   Sbaiu 
Must  1  stand  and  crouch  under  jour  l^/iy 
humour  f  ShahftMre* 

King  Pyrrbua«or!d  faisnleiietick 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.  HMdihras, 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meIlow« 
Thou  'n  such  a  touchy, fr//y,  plcasitig  fellow; 
Hast  %ft  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 

thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  theft  APT  without  thee. 

4*W. 


TEW 

Te'tchy.  adj.  Froward ;  peevish :  a  cor* 
niption  of  testy  or  touchy. 

A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me, 
7*teby  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy.     SinJtsf^ ' 

A  sillv  schoolboy,  coming  to  say  my  lesaoo  to 
the  world,  that  peevish  and  iet^by  master. 

,     Gramdm 
TETE  A  TETE.  n.  s.  [French.]  Cheek  by 
jowl. 

Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Are  the  d  tfte.  Prut* 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chuse  for  companions  titt  a  hte ; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  en  famille. 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  wiU.  Sv^» 

Te'ther.  «.  J.  [See  Tedder.]  A  string 
by  which  horses  are  hekl  torn  pastoriog^ 
too  wide. 

Hamlet  is  young, 
And  with  I  larger  tether  lie  may  walk 
Than  may  be  given  you.  Sbahfesre^ 

Fame  and  censure  with  a  tetber^ 
By  fate,  are  always  Unk*d  together.  Stm/L 

Imagination  has  no  limits^  but  where  it  b  con* 
fined,  we  find  the  shortness  of  our  tether*  ^vfi/l, 

F^Te'ther.  v.fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tic  up. 

Tetra'gonau,  adj.  [TiT^'ywt®*.]  Fonr 
square. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  reckoning 
on  unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be  in  n 
Mrjgokai  or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs 
removed  from  that  wherein  the  disease  began; 
in  ths  fourteenth  day  it  mtiU  be  in  an  opposite 
aspect,  and  at  the  eind  of  the  third  septenary 
tetrsgoMa/  again.  Brevm. 

Tk TRAPE'TALors.  adj,  [rlowi^if  and 
TiTaxw.]  Such  flowers  as  consist  of  four 
leavts  round  the  style :  plants  having  a 
tetrapetaJolu  flower  tonalitute  a  distinct 
kind.  Millers 

All  the  tetrapeta!oM3  siliquose  plants  are  alka- 
lescent. ArbttibmH^ 
Te'trarch.  13.  J.  [tetrarcba^  h2t.tetrar^ 
quCf  French;  ttrfyxm.']  A  Roman  gover* 
notir  of  the  fourth  part  of  ji  province. 
All  the  earth, 
.  Her  kings  and  tetrarcbs^  are  their  tributaries: 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 
Ben  Jot 


Tetra'rchate.)  «.  r.   [-tit^jx***]    A 
Te^trarchy.      5     Roman  governmeat 

of  a  fourth  part  of  9  province. 
Tetra'stick.  «.  J.  [TiT{ar*x«;.]  An  epi. 

gram  or  stanza  of  four  verses.  ^ 

The  tetnutick  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his 

sense  to  the  length  m  four  lines,  which  «i  ould 

have  been  ^nore  ckisely  confined  in  the  couplet. 

Te'trical.     )  4idj.  [tftrkusf  Latin  ;  /r- 
Te'tric'oijs.   5     ^rffNT,  Fr.JTroward; 

perverse;  soinr. 
In  this  the  tetricathun  finding  him  to  excel, 

gave  him  as  a  rare  gift  to  Solyman.         Kndtes, 

Te'tter.  u.  s.  [leiep,  Saxon.]  A  scab; 
a  scurf ;  a  ringworm. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  aboutt 

Most  laiar  like,  with  vile  and  loatbiome  cnist. 

All  my  smooth  body.  ShmJkspeare, 

A  scabby  <^Mir  00  their  pela  «^  stick.  Dryd, 

Ti  w.  n.  /.  [towci  a  bempeyi  rppe^  Dutch.j 

I.  Materials  for  anjr  things  Skittnerm 

^  An  von  chaioi  4ifU<ufortb* 
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XEX 

r*  Tt  w.  V.  tf.  [wpian,  SMcml  To  work; 
to  beat  so  as  to  soften ;  c»f  leather  we  saf 
-to  tavj* 

Tk'wel.  ft,  s.  {tufou  or  tu^ah  Frcndi.  J 
la  Che  Wck  of  the  fbrf  e,agadii9t  the  ire-filace, 
biixcA  athidc  iroo  pbEie,  «id  a  t^>cr  pipe  in  it 
above  fire  inches  long,  caUed  r  <«tre/,  or  trwH 
uroB,  which  comei  thiouch  the  Utk  of  the 
forge ;  into  this  trurtl  it  placed  the  beUowi. 

7i  Tb'wt  A w.  V.  fl.  [fonned  fiom  t€<w  hy 
reduplication.]    To  beat ;  to  bhrak. 

The  method  and  way  of  wateriat,  pitting, 
breaking,  and  tnviawng  of  hemp  and  flax,  ia  a 
particular  buaineaa.  Mmr^mtr, 

Text.  w.  /.  [z^*/^, French;  uxtm^  Latiti.] 
I.  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written. 
We  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  comment,  but  a  //«/, 
To  tell  how  modem  beasts  are  vexc,       W^iUer. 
^  A  sentence  of  scripture. 
In  religion 
What  errour,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  U»t  ?  Shalt, 
Some  prime  articles  of  faith  are  not  delivered 
in  a  literal  or  catechistical  form  of  speech,  but 
are  collected  and  concluded  by  argumenution 
out  of  sentences  of  scripture,  and  by  compar- 
ing of  sundry  Uidt  with  one  another.       iVMu 
IXa  mind  he  should  fortjfy  with  some  few 
IfKCr,  which  sre  hoo»e  and  apposite  to  his  case. 

Te'xtile.  aij^  \uxtiliif  Latin.]  WoTcn ; 
capable  of  being  woven. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of /«x/t^. 

The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any 

herb,  as  other  /cx/i^i,  but  from  a  stone  called 

amiantus.  W'Uhms, 

Te'xtman.  n.  i.  \uxt  and  man*'\  A  nun 

ready  in  quotation  of  texts. 

Men's  daJy  occasions  require  the  dohtg  of  a 
thousand  thincs,  which  it  would  putzle  the  best 
textman  readily  to  bethink  himself  a  sentence  in 
the  ^le,  clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  .scrupulous 
conscience  of  the  lawfulness  of.  SatiJtrjm, 

Te'xtrine.  a4;.  {textrina^  Latin.]  Relat- 
ing to  weaving. 

It  IS  a  wonderful  artifice,  how  newly*hatched 
mapots,  not  the  parent  animal,  because  she 
emits  no  web,  nor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can 
convolve  the  stubborn  leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the 
thread  it  weaves  from  its  body.  Derbam, 

Te'xtu  a  r  1ST.  7  «.  J.  [textuaire^  Fr.  from 

Te'xtuary.  J  text.l  One  ready  in 
the  text  of  scripture  ;  a  divine  well  versed 
in  scripture. 

Te'xtuak  Y.  adh  [from  text.'] 

%.  Contained  in  the  text. 

He  eitcnds  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days, 
which  in  the  Untuary  sense  is  fiilJy  accomplished 
in  one.  Brctom, 

ft.  Serving  as  a  text ;  anthoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  shoold  be  Urn* 
fnary  to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  anuni^ 
vertal  headship.  Giahnile, 

Te'xture.  n.s.  Cf^^rlRXi  Latin.] 

x«  The  act  of  weaving* 

Sldns,  although  a  natural  hahit  umo  all  before 
the  invention  of  tntture^  were  something  more 
unto  Adam.  JRmvM* 

a.  A  web ;  a  thing  woven. 
Others,  far  in  the  grassy  dalfi 
Their  humble  iextw9  weave,  nmim* 


TH  A 

3.  Marnier  of  wcairiiig  with  res^  dtkr 
to  form  or  matter. 

Under  itttc  of  richest  toc#»rrspiead. 

Jfma. 
A  veU  of  ridiest  taiterv  wrought  she  vcari. 

4.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies }  coo- 
bination  of  parts. 

SpBltS"* 

Nor  in  dieir  liquid  <«lwrnoortalwwma 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  thdl  air.  Jfiff* 
While  the  partides  continue  entae,  tbeymiy 
compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  ai^torfwr 
now,  with  water  and  earth  coo^wsed  of  catBe 
particles  in  the  bepnning.  Nn^m, 

Than.  ad'v.  [wnne,  Saxon.]  A  particle 
placed  in  comparison  after  the  compara- 
tive adjective  or  adverb,  noting  alessik- 
gree  of  the  quality  compared  HI  tl»  word 
that  follows  than  :  as,  Mtmareh^U  hdter 
than  anarchy.  The  ha^iuk  Jties  mm 
siwiftly  than  the  pigeon.  . 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  ▼»^, 
TboM  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonoor*d  bream. 

More  true  delight  in  that  smdl  grooni 
7*tfii  in  poasesamg  all  the  earth  was  fooo^^ 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  coojunw 
of  afeirs  l*«  ta  the  buaness  of^diat  jrfj- 
tunateearl.  ^^r^' 

I  love  you  for  notlwng  more  tUm  for  tne^ 
esteem  you  have  for  all  the  sons  <''^"*°U^» 

Thane.  ».  j.  [^eyi,  Saxon.]    An  (3d 

title  of  honour,  perhaps  equivalent  to 

baron.  _  _,    . . 

By  Sinel'sdeath  I  know  I'm  ttorof  GhaiK, 

But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  ^^'-'O^^^^?^. 

7i  Thank,  v.  a.  [&ncian,  Sax. i«««*''» 
Dutch  ;  thanken^  German.]  . 

I.  Tosctum  acknowkdgroentt  for  any  »• 
vour  or  kindness. 

The  forlorn  soldier,  that  «o  noMy  ^<ws;^'.i 

He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  »nd  ftars 

The  ibamlii^  of  a  kme.  Sb^t*^' 

1 'or  your  stubborn  answer      .    .  _. 

The  long  shall  know  it,  and,  no  dapbt,^^*yo* 

Sbak»P^' 

We  ihamh  God  always  for  y«w.         '^  *'' 

He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  coonttyt 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  ^^^^j^j^ 
Because  they  were  his  subjects.  .  ^^' 

a.  It  is  used  often  in  a  contrary  orffonic» 
sense. 

Ill  fere  our  ancestor  impure !  ^.^^ 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.  ,  ^,. 

Weigh  the  danger  wkhthe  doubtful  Nw. 
And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  ^^^J* 

That  PortngA  hath  not  yet  more ^^^J"*^ 

pension  of  arms,  they  may  thank  th**"f^ 

because  they  came  so  late  into  the  ^£^kuc 

that  they  came  so  late,  they  may  thank  dje  J^ 

se  &lse  represetttadons  they  belicve<l'  ^^ ' 


whose  i 


Thank 
paid  for£avour 


f .  J.  L  t>ancar,  oaxoD,  «*.--' 
Dutch.]  Acknowledge^ 
«ir  or  kindness  J  cxp««»^ 


Thank.    J«i/-[*ancaj-,Sax6n;^wi^{ 

paia  lOrClVour  or  uutincwi^  ''*'i"n^ 

of  gratitude.  fAflni/ is  cOmmoolfw^ 
of  verbal  acknowledgment,  g'^^^^.^w^ 
r«al  repayment*  Jt  is  seldom  used  10  ^** 

the  poorest  itrrice  isiepsid  wid»  ^^JLtn. 
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Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. 
•*7toAli,  good  £ceus>wtwt  *s  the  newt  \  Shah. 
The  fool  saith,  I  have  no  thani  for  aJl  my  good 
deed;  and  they  chat  eat  my  bretul  speak  evil  of 
xne.  EuUi'uuih-us. 

He  took  bread,  and  gave  tbanh  to  God  in  pre- 
sence of  them  alL  AcU* 
Tia^Jtsbe  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory. 
\  Cor'tMtbiafu,- 
Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
efiectually  in  them ;  but  they  will  win  a  tbani^ 
or  take  a  reward.                                      Bacon, 

For  this  to  th'  infinitely  good  we  owe 
Immortal  thamh,  MilUn, 

Tha'nkful.  adj.  [^ancpul.  Sax.]  Full 
ofgnttitude;  ready  to  acknowledge  good 
received. 
A  Aarnkjui  remembrance  of  bis  death. 

C^mmtt  Frajtr. 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

Fsalmt. 

In  fiiTour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  is 

good ;  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred  more 

'  ihankfid^  and  the  rest  more  officious.        Baton. 

Live,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts ; 

live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts.  Drjdtn. 

THA'NKPUtLY.    ad'u.  [from  thankful:] 

With  lively  ^aad  grateful  Kense  of  good 

received. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  uke  hihank* 

'  '^J.  Sbaitptaro. 

fyoa  hare fiv'd, take  thankfuily  the  past; 
Make,  as  you  can,  the  sweet  remembrance  last. 

DryJen. 

Out  of  told  how  ta  draw  as  many  distina  8ub«> 

stances  as  1  can  separate  from  viuioli  1  shall  very 

thankfully  \mutu  Boyle. 

Tha'nkfulnbss.  n.s.  [from  thankful.] 
Gratitude;  Uvelysense  or  ready  acknow- 
ledgment of'good  received. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  tbamkfwlaeu  might  have 
an  mtroductioQ  of  reward.  Sidney, 

Will  you  ^ve  me  this  maid  ^our  daughter  i 
—As  freely.,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
—Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulnesu 

Sbaitpeare. 
The  celebradon  of  these  holy  mysteries  being 
ended,  retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for 
having  been  admitted  to  that  heavenJy  feast. 

Taylor. 
Thankfuimesi  and  submission  make  us  happy. 
L*  Estrange, 
THA'NKLEss.fliif.  [ixom  thank.] 
I'  Upthankfiil ;  ungrateful;   making  no 
acknowledgment. 

Lest  so  great  good  as  he  for  her  had  wrought 
Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless 
thoucht.  Sfenscr. 

Mav  he  feel 
How  sharper  tnan  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  hare  a  thankless  child.  'Shaksfeare. 

One  grateful  woman  to  thyiame  supply  d 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  deny  d.  Fope. 
t.  Not  deserving!  ox  not  likely,  to  gain 
thanks. 

The  eontracdng  and  estoiding  die  lines  aiid 
sense  of  others,  if  the  -firtf  authors  might  speak 
fat  themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office. 
'  iratoa. 

Wage  still  their  wars. 
And  bring  home  on  thy  breast  more  thanklut 
scars.  Croihaxn. 

Tha'nkl£s$ness.jb./.  [fcoBithaniUsj.] 
Ingratitude;  failure  to  ack^iowlcdgc 
godd  received. 


T  H  A 

Not  t'have  written  then,  seems  little  l«si 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness,     Vmm. 
Thanko'fperinc.  «.  j.[/i>^„iand£^tfr- 
ing.]  Offering  paid  in  acknowledgment 
of  mercy. 

A  thousand  thankofertngs  are  due  to  that  pro* 

vidence  which  has  delivered,  our  nation  nrom 

these  absurd  iniquities.  lVatte„ 

ThanksqiVing.  if.j.[ri6tf;ri/and^iw.] 

Celebration  of  mercv. 

These  sacred  hymns  Christianity  hath  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  ofpraise  and 
thanksgiving,  wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  so  the 
J  ews  likewise.  tiooker^ 

Of  old  there  were  songs  of  praise  and  thanksm, 
giving  utxto  God.  \  Nehemiah, 

We  should  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  God 
for  the  many  favours  we  receive,  by  continual 
praises  and  thanksgivings,  Tillotson, 

The  common  practice  of  all  christian  churchet 
and  itateSfin  appointins  and  keeping  days  of  pnb» 
lick  thanksgivtng  and  humiliation,  is  argument 
sufficient  to  jprove,  that  in  the  common  sense  of 
christuns  it  u  not  forbidden  in  scripture.  Nelsm» 
Tha'nkworthy.  adj.  [thank  2nd  wor^ 
thj.]  Deserving  gratitude;  meritorioui. 

This  is  thankworthy^  if  a  man  endure  grief. 

I  Feter 

If  love  be  compell*d,  and  cannot  chuse. 
How  can  it  grateful  or  thankworthy  prove  f 
_  -_^  Daft  tee, 

Tharm.  h.  s.  [TSeajim,  Saxon;  dam^ 
Dutch,  the  gut.]   Inte^es  t\visted  for 
several  uses. 
That,  pronoun,  [thatstf  Gothick;  &t, 

Saxpn ;  datt  Dutch.] 
I.  Not  this,  but  the  other. 

He  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you.  Shake, 
Octavia,not  only  that, 
That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  serabbble  import,  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  against  Pompey.  Shakspeare. 

a.  Which;   relating   to    an   antecedeitt 
thing. 

The  sinner  makes  an  aberratioq  from  the  Icope 
or  mark  that  is  set  before  him.  Ferkim. 

You  *11  rue  the  time 
That  dogs  me  with  this  answer.       Shakspeare* 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so.  Crwlty» 

When  there  is  no  such  evident  certainty  asxo 
take  away  all  kind  of  doubting ;  in  such  cases,  a 
judgment  that  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline 
to  the  greater  probabilities.  kVUkint* 

3.  Who;  relatinetoan  antecedent  person. 

Saints  that  uugDt  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

Ticket. 

4.  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  word  or  words  foregoing. 

I  *11  know  your  business,  that  I  wm.     Shaksp. 

They  said.  What  is  rio/  to  us?  see  thou  to  thaf. 
Mstthrm. 

Ye  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren,      1  Cor, 

Yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of 
their  enemies  I  will  not  cast  Oiem  aw^y.     Zrfw 

We  must  direct  our  prayers  to  right  ends ;  and 
that  either  in  respea  of  the  prayer  itself,  or  the 
things  we  pray  for.  Jhoy^Ma^ 

They  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nabas  to  prevent. 

CoTcley. 

This  runidc  subject  will  occur  upon  that  qf 
poetry.  ^  TeotpU^ 

What  is  inviung  in  this  sort  of  poetry  pro> 
ceeds  not  so  much  from  the  idea  <a  a  country 
life  itself)  as  from  that  of  its  tranquillity.    Fbpe. 

^     Digitized  by  V^OOyiC! 
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c.  Opponed  to  this,  as  the  other  to  one. 
This  is  not  fimr;  nor  profiublc  thaSi 
Nof  t'other  question  proper  for  debate.  Drydim* 

6.  When  this  and  tkat  relate  to  foregoing 
word8»  tins  it  referred  Hke  bie  or  ce<y  to 
the  latter*  and  that  like  i//;?  or  rr/a  to  the 

former.  .    .     .    ,     ^       ... 

In  this  scale  gold,  In  t  other  tune  does  lie. 
The  weight  ofl^  mourns /^w  so  high.  Ctwlrf. 

7.  Such  as.  . 

Br  relkion  is  metm  s  Innng  up  to  those  prm- 
ciples,  wmt  is,  to  act  conformablj  to  our  best 
<»son,  and  to  Ihre  as  becomes  dtose  who  believe 
»  God  and  a  future  state.  TdlHim* 

I.  That  which;  what. 

Stc  I  think  the  mot  wants  that  1  have* 
——Basting.  Shak$fmrt. 

'*   TheNasaritehathKOwed,beiides<!*«#thathis 

hand  ihadl  get.  Ntmhrf, 

He  made  tBai  art  which  was  a  rage.    CnaJty, 

1^.  The  thing  which  then  was. 

Secure  proud  Nabas  slept* 

Aod  dreamt*  vain  man!  of  $itt  day*s  bait*rous 

spost.  C§wlty» 

II.  By  way  of  eminence. 

This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace* 
T^ai  Jena^n  in  whom  does  nwtt  remain 
AH  that  fond  mothers  wish.  CtmUy. 

Hence  love  himself,  tb^t  tyrant  of  m^  <Uvs. 

xa.  In  Th  at.  Because;  in  consequence  ctf. 
.  Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  arc 
taught,  but  M  that  they  are  published. 

That.  eortjunettoft4 
1.  Because.      ,,   .         , 
It  is  not  that  I  lo^  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feel  I  lay  ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away.  tTai/er. 

Forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 

ft.  Noting  a  consequence. '  . 

That  he  should  dare  to  do  me  this  disgrace ! 
Is  fool  or  coward  writ  ujpon  my  face  t     Drydcm, 

The  custiom  and  famiKarity  of  these  tongues 

do  sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in 

these  epistles,  thai  one  may  observe  the  force 

of  the  Hebrew  conjugations.  Locke, 

t.  Noting  indication. 

We  answered,  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable,  as 
we  both  forgot  dangers  past  and  fears  to  come* 
that  we  thought  an  hour  spent  with  him  was 
worth  years  of  our  former  life.  Bacon, 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  they  saw  so  much 
light,  as  to  bt^licve  that  when  they  died  they 
went  immediately  to  the  stars.  Hejlin, 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibility 
to  the  conuary  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing 
from  being  highly  credible.  IVitiins, 

4.  Noting  a  final  end. 

Treat  It  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  CowUy, 

Thatch,  w.j.  [)Sace^  Sax. /fr^w,  Skin- 
ner^  fiom  ^ac,  a  roof;  in  Iflandick*  tbak^ 
Mr.  ly.]  Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

Hard  by  a  stye,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch 
Dwelt  Obloouy,  who  in  her  early  days 

Baskeu  of  fish  at'BiUinngate  did  watch* 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackrel,  sprat,  or  plaise. 

Poft. 

A  plough-boT,  who  has  never  seen  any  thing 
but  thatched  houses,  naturally  unagines  that 
thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  t  house. 
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Then  came  rosy  Htakh  from  her  cdttags  ef 
tha$fh. 
Where  sever  phyddao  had  lifted  the  latdi. 

^'  Smart. 

To  ThatcA.  t'.m.  [Sacoaiit  Saxocu]  To 
corer  as  with  straw. 

Make  <ake  hair,  and  l^«<£& 

Your  poor  thin  roofs  with  barthens  of  the  dMi. 

"^  ahakt^omn. 

Moss  groweth  diiefly  opM  ridges  of  bouses 

tiled  or  thatched.  Boom* 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  ni^ 

behoU 

The  paUce  thaicVd  widi  straw.  />»7dbu 

Sconett  or  elegies  to  Chloris     , 
Might  raise  a  bouse  above  two  stories: 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate,  a  catch 
W(Mild  tile,  an  epigram  would  iitfffft.       SvSfi^ 
Tha'tcher.  if.  i.  [from  ihateh.l    Oac 
whose  trade  i«  to  cover  houses  with 
ftnw. 

Yon  merit  new  employments  daily ; 
Our  thmtcher,  ditcher,  gard'oer,  baBy.       Swift 
Ash  is  universal  timber ;  it  serves  the  aotttei* 
setmant  carpenter,  thatthett  and  huihsndmaai 


To  Thaw.  v.  tt.  [Sapan,  Saxoo  ;  il^gfih 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  grow  liquid  liter  coBgehtioo;  to 

melt. 

When  thy  melted  maid 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  hath  hid  ; 
If  thou  begm'st  to  tha%v  for  this* 
May  my  name  step  in.  Dmrntm 

It  on  firm  land 
T^&otrx  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  nun  seems 
Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

Having  let  that  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  froaeii 
the  liquor  t  second  time,  we  could  not  Ascei^ 
anything.  Boyle* 

O  Solitude !  romandck  m»d« 
Whether  by  noddint  tow'rs  ywi  treads 
Or  climb  the  Ander  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or,  startinr  from  a  naif  year's  sleep. 
From  Heda  view  the  tiiavnag  deep, 
^  Or  Tadmer's  marble  wastes  sur\'eya 
^  Or  in  yon  roofless doister play; 
Thee, fond  nymph!  agam  I  woo. 
And  again  thy  steps  pursue.  Qrmngen 

ft.  To  reout  the  cold  which  had  caused 

frort. 
To  Thaw.  v.  a.  To  melt  what  wascoQ* 
gealed. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  cresture  northward  boni> 
Where  Phoebus*  fire  scarce  tbav*  the  isicks. 

Shaijfoare, 
Think  not  that  Cesar  bears  such  rebel  Mood, 
They  will  be  thaw*d  from  the  true  quality 
Witn  that  which  melteth  fools.         Shahfeeru 

My  love  is  thavt*d. 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it/ras.  Shah^ 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  fiaw  the  mmbing  indL 

Bumish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thatu  the  freeshM  air. 

Her  icy  heart  is  thatu'd,  CramwUe. 

Thaw.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.1 

I.  Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congealed. 

A  roan  of  my  kidney,  that  am  as  subject  to 

beat  as  butter ;  t  man  of  continual  dissolutioa 

and  thato.  Shahfeore. 

Hudens  bis  stubborn  heart,  but  itiU  u  net 
Morehardta'dafteriltfw.  ^    MUtm. 
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ft.  Waonth  mich  as  liquiies  congelation. 

I  was  the  prince's  jescer,  and  duller  than  a  great 
thaw.  Shakt^are* 

That  cold  countrjr  where  discourse  doth  freeze 
in  the  air  all  winter,  and  may  be  heard  in  the 
next  summer,  or  at  a  great  thaw,  tVitkutt^ 

When  sharp  frosts  had  long  conscrain'd  the 
earth, 
A  kindly  tharo  unlocks  ?t  with  cold  rain. 
First  the  tender  blade  peeps.  Drjdm, 

The.  artkU,  \de^  Dutch.] 
I.  The  article  noting  a  particular  thing. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt :  * 

He  onljr  lir'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
tht  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd,  ' 
In  tbt  unshrinking  sution  where  he  fought,  ' 
But  like  a  nan  he  dy  *d .  Sbalupeare, 

He  put  him  in  mtnd  of  the  long  pretence  he 
had  to  be  groom  of  the  bed*chamber,  fot  the 
which  he  could  not  chuse  but  say,  that  he  had 
lAe  queen's  promise.  ClaremJut, 

Unhappy  slave,  and  puml  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  till  the  last*  tie  Kind  releasing  knell. 

Cmlej, 

1 11  marcK^  muses,  Hannibal  Covtlej, 

The  hu  ejuhmle  oUthe  heav'nly  lark. 
Thy  fellow poetjCowley, mark ; ^ 
Above  the  stars  let  thy  bold  musTck  sound. 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.    Cewley. 

7Z«  fruit 
Of  thK  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Miltem, 

Ni^t  shades  the  %rwe»,  and  all  in  nlence  lie, 
AH  Imt  ^  mournful  Philolnel  and  L         Po/te, 
9.  Before  a  vowel  e  is  conunoniy  cut  on  in 
terse. 

Who  had  th>*  especial  engines  been  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  sate  they  were,  Dan, 

7h*  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill: 

*T  it  like  the  pou'oing  of  a  dart, 
Too  apt  before  to  kill  Cotcley, 

3.  Sometimes  be  is  cut  off. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t*  other  fame  does  lie. ' 

4.  It  ts  used  by  way  of  consequential  refer* 
encc. 

The  loofftr  sin  hath  kept  possession  of  the 
heart,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it  out. 

Duty  of  Mam, 

J.  In  the  following  passa^  the  is  used  ac- 
cording to  the  French  idiom. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among 
the  Alps  are  commonwealths,  so  it  is  a  consti- 
tution the  mon  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of 
thcie  countries.  AddLem, 

Th£ a't*  A L.  tf<(r.  [theatraU  Fr.  tbeatraRs^ 

Latin.]    Belonging  to  a  theatre. 
The'atrb.  n.  /.  S^theatrty  Fr.  tbeatnimy 

Latin.] 
I-  A  place  in  which  shows  are  exhibited  ; 
a  playhouse.    • 

This  wise  and  universal  theatre 
Pxtsents  mora  wolul  pageants  than  the  scent 
Wherein  we  play.  Shahpemre. 

When  the  boats  came  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  pillar,  thcr  found  themselves  all  bound,  vet 
so  as  they  might  go  about,  so  as  they  all  stood  as 
in  a  theatre  beholding  this  DghL  Bacm* 

1-  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  k  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  the^re 
Of  suteKest  view.  MUttn^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  nttive  theatre,  which,  rifting  slow. 
By  just  degrees  o'erlouk'd  the  ground  below. 

DrjJem. 
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No  iheahti  of  oaks  around  him  rjse. 

Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  beacti 

the  skies.         '  HarU, 

Thea'trical.)  tf4r.  [theatntmt  Latin.] 

Thea'trick;    S     Scenick;    suiting    a 

theatre ;  pertaininj?  to  a  theatre. 

TheatrUai  forms  stickle  hard  for  the  prise  of 
relinon :  a  distorted  countenance  is  made  the 
mark  of  an  upright  heart.  Decay  </  Piety, 

Load  some  vsun  church  with  okl  thektruh  state. 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.      Pepe» 
Thea'trically. aJv.  [from tbieatrUml.\ 
In  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

Daundess  her  look,  her  gesture  proud. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud.  Pefe. 

Thee.    The  oblique  singular  of  tbou. 
Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  hear'n* 

Caveley. 

Thept.  If.  s.  [from  tbief.l 
I.  The  act  of  stealing. 

Theft  is  an  unbwful  febnious  taking  away 
of  another  man's  goods  against  th«  owner's  know- 
ledge or  wilL  '  Creoetl. 
His  theftt  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like 
an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time.       Shak$m 

Their  nurse  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  1  weddeo,  stole  these  child- 
ren. Shaktpemre. 
Deceit  in  trade,  a  secret  theft:  extortion,  an 
impudent  theft,  Helyttay^ 
The  thefts  upon  the  publick  can  be  lobked 
into  and  punished.                              Dav^uMi* 
a.  The  thine  stolen. 

If  the /i6«/$  be  certainW  found  m  his  hand  alive,   ^ 
whether  01,  aas,  or  sneepi  he  shall  restore 
double.  Eiemhu* 

Their. /ronoMf.  \^S^oj\^oftbetHj  Saxon.] 

1 .  Of  them : '  the  pronoun  possessive*  from 

The  round  workl  should  have  diook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,  and  citixens  into  their 
dens.  ShaJktfeare, 

For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
bnguage  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  nolitde  help  from  his  master  Petrarch; 
but  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly 
owing  to  Boccace.  Drydm. 

2.  Theirs  is  Ui»ed  when  any  thing  comes  in 
construction  between  the  possessive  and 
substantive. 

Prayer  we  al^t*ays  have  in  oiir  power  to  be- 
stow, and  they  never  in  MWr/  to  refuse.  H—ker, 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols 
which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirs,  Raleigh, 

'llie  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due,     ' 
And  due  to  theirs,  which  out  of  thine  wall  trow. 

Nothing  but  the  name  of  teal  appears 
1'wixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  d  theirs, 

Denbam. 
Vain  are  our  neighboun  hopes,  and  vain  their 
cares ;  , 

The  fault  b  more  their  hnguage's  than  theirs, 

R»sc9mmaiu 
Which  established  law  of  theirs  seems  too  strict 
at  first,  because  it  excludes  all  secret  intrigues. 

Drydeei. 
And,  reading,  wish  like  theirs  our  fate  and 
fame.  Po^ 

Tb  B  M .    The  oWigue  of  they. 

The  materials  oitiem  were  not  from  any  herb. 

mtkuu. 
Theme.  ».  s.  [tbeme^  Fr.  from  ^/pi.] 
t.  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks  or  writes. 
Every  olject  of  nnr  idea  is  csUed  a  thewse,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  being  or  not  being.  iV'attu 
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Two  tinstkt  are  told, 
AslttfPT  Vciom^  CO  tb.  nrdUpc  •«    ^^ 

Whcna  soUiec  watthe  Am.ajy  jrwme 
V«t  aot  fer  ofc  '  Shakiptawt* 

O '.  cook)  1  Sow  like  tbee,  and  make  tby  Mream 


not 


My  U««  example,  at  U  b  my  lAr«#  .• 
Tboufh  deep,  yet  dear  •,  tbougb  goitle,  yet 

dull: 
Scrooc  without  Ea|9,  wttbout  o'erfiowing^tt. 

Whatever  near  Eurou't  happy  uream. 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  betn  .^ollo  s  i£r«»r. 

JUscmnmomm 
Though  Tyher'i  itreamt  immortal  Bxime  be- 

ThottgH  ftimins  Hanwt  aw*  with  ddea  of 

Ff«m  ^'i  itietfdiouA  tevan-fold  NiUis  flows 
And  barvetu  oo  a  hunted  reahns  bestows; 
These  DOW  BO  more  shaU  be  tlm  muse  s  ItaMf 
Lostismy&me,asinthe8eatneirstreams.  r»^ 
ft.  AthortditiertationwnaeDbyboysoa 

Foraaf  the  empty  wits  of  diUdren  to  compost 

iflcTr,  verses,  and  orations.  MUtm, 

3*  The  oripnal  word  whence  others  are 

derived.  ,        .  . 

Let  scholars  daly  reduce  the  Words  to  their 

onginal  or  them$y  to  the  firtt  case  of  nouns,  or 

fat  tense  of  verbs.  Watu. 

T«*M»E'LVBs.  n.  s.  [See  They   and 

Sei-f-]  .     ^. 

I.  Thc«e  very  persons :  id  this  sense  it  is 

noounative.  ...       ,      , 

Whatsoever  evil  befalleth  w  that,  thcmefvu 

have  made  thiwuelvtt  worthy  to  suffer  it.  Hc^r. 
.  ft.  The  oblique  case  of  they  wdj^'vei. 
They  open  to  thtmthu  ax  leDgth  the  wav. 

Such  tlung^  as  Ui  thmtthei  are  equally  u.ue« 
end  certain,  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  the  same 
kind  ot  degree  of  cviaencc  as  to  ui.       JViikius* 

Waken  chikken  out  of  sleq>  with  a  low  caU, 
and  gi^e  them  kind  usage  till  they  come  perfect- 
ly  to  tbemuelvti*  Loch, 

Then.  ad^*.  [tban^  Gothick ;  8an,  Saxon; 

dany  Dutch.]      . 
i;  At  that  time.  ^       •.    .     ^ 

The  then  biAop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud^  at- 
•    tended  on  his  majesty  throughout  that  whole 

journey.  ^.  „  ?f"'f f ''•"• 

•     Thee, /**«  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid.  Vryd, 

ft.  Afterward;   immediately    afterward; 
soon  afterward. 

If  sn  herb  be  cut  oflf  from  the  roots  m  wmter, 
and  then  the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the 
roots  will  become  very  big  in  summer.     Mac^n. 
1.  In  that  case  ;  in  consequence. 

If  God's  immediate  speaking  and  writing  ar- 
gueth  precepts,  thus  qxikcn  or  written,  19  be 
perpetually  moral;  then  his  not  writing  of  pre* 
cents  argucth  them  to  be  temoorary.       white. 

Mad  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blmd, 
7J«  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treach'rous 
wood,  , ,        Dryfkn. 

Had  fate  $0  pleasM  I  had  been  eldest  born. 
And  then  without  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn. 

Df^Jeiu 
If  all  this  be  to,  then  mfil  has  a  natural  free- 
dom. ^9ike. 
4.  Thetpforc  ;  for  this  reason. 

Whiles  then  the  apostle  moves  us  to  unity,  a«d 
moves  us  also  to  an  endeavour  to  it,  he  bestows 
tipcm  us  as  weU  a  discovery  as  an  cxhorution, 
shewing  us  not  only  the  end|  but  lUo  the  means. 


THE 

Iflimhispnwklencc 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.  MML 

Now  #toi  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  awty. 
Thy  Wakmsies  and  tears;  and,  wttleyuonay. 
To  peieandsoft  repeecghre  afl  the  day.  Jhji, 

5.  At  another  time :  as  now  and  tbemf  at 
one  time  and  other. 

Now  dunrcs  with  levd  wng  die  deep,M»maffc 

One  while  the  master  is  nof  aware  of  what  is 
done,  and  then  in  other  cases  it  may  M  out  to 
behisownact.  L  EeUentc, 

6.  That  time :  it  has  here  the  eScct  ot  a 

noun. 

Tin  them  who  knew 
The  firce  of  those  dire  arms?  MiSkm. 

Tbence.  adn/i  [contracted,  according  to 

mnsbewt  firom  there  JbeMce,'] 
r.  FrcHn  that  place. 

Fast  by  die  oracle  of  God;  l«Ae««  ^^ 
Invoke  thy  aid.  Juamm» 

Surat  he  took,  and  ciMKf  preventus&me. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  thither  1 


more  tiatee  an 


1.  From  that  time. 
There  shall  be  no 
davs. 

3.  For  that  reason. 
Not  to  stt  idle  with  to  treat  a  g^ 

Useless,  and /^m^  ridiculoM,  aboot  lum. 

4.  From  theme  is  a  barbarous  expresaoOf 
thence  implying  the  same ;  yet  it  wantt 
not  good  authorities, 

Fr9m  thence  ;  ftom  him,  whose  daughter 

His  tears  proclaimed  his  parting  with  her  ;  tbaa 

We  have  crossed.  Shsls^mn. 

There  plant  eyes,  tjX  rtustfnm  thaue    ^^^ 

Purge  and  disperse.  Jfiwa" 

Thk'nce FORTH,  odv*  [thettce  ^^  firths] 

I.  From  that  time. 

Tbemceforth  this  land  was  uibutary  ma^ 
T*  ambiuous  Rome.  Sfmm* 

They  shall  be  placed  in  Leinfter,  and  have 
land  given  them  to  live  upon,  in  wfh.  aar|>s 
shall  become  good  subjects,  to  labour  Aeme^ni 
for  their  living.  Sfxcr* 

Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth^  but  in  thy  presence  joy  endre. 

Matm> 
1.  From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarous  comm- 
tion,  though  it  has  crept  into  booli, 
^  here  it  ought  not  to  be  found. 

Avert 
His  hcdy  eyes;  resolving/row  thmc^krA 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.  MliL 
Men  grow  acquainted  with  these  self-cvidcoS 
truths  upon  the'ur  being  proposed ;  but  ^^losoevcr 
does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  t» 
know  a  prop^t^tion  which  he  knew  not  before, 
and  which/roOT  tbttf^ortb  he  never  questions. 

L»cie, 

Trevcefo^rward.    ad^h   Itheiue  and 
fomuard']  Co  from  that  time.* 

When  he  comes  to  the  i^ord't  table,  creiy 
communicant  professes  to  repent,  andpcomises 
to  leidz  new  uScthmc^fimvoKd,        JCutUvfcS* 

THECKCRACy. «.  i.  Uheacraihf  French; 
!^i^  and  Tiparfw,]  Government  inunc* 
diatelv  superintended  by  God. 

The  chtraftcrs  of  the  re^  of  Chritt  sre 

chiefly  justice,  ^ace,  and  dwine  presence  of 

.  conduct,  which  is  called  theter^,  #w«^* 

Theocra'tical. Wy.  [theocratiqi^^^' 
from  tjfeMracy.1  Relating  to  a  gotero- 
saent  adjoioistcred  by<jod. 
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Tb«  gOTernment  is  neither  human  nor  ang9« 

Deal,  but  peculiarly  tbtotratUal,  Burmti, 

Theo'dojlixe.  n.u  A  mathematical  in- 

strumeotfortaking  bcightsand  distances. 

Thko'cony.  i».  /.  {tbeogome^  Ff.  ^ioyo»ia.J 

The  generati(Mi  of  the  gods.         BaiUj. 

Theo'loger.  \n.j.ltheoiogien^¥r.tbeo* 

Theolo'cian.  J    lof^us,  Lat.J  A  divine; 

a  professor  of  divinity. 

Some  tbeologiams  defile  places  erected  only  for 
reIi|poQ  by  defending  oppressions.       HayvmrdL 

Tney  to  their  viands  tell :  nor  seemingly 
The  tngel*  nor  in  mist,  the  confimon  glws 
Of  ibeoUgiaju^  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger.  MUUm. 

Thbolo'cic  AL.  adj.  [tbeoiogiqut.Vr.  tbeo- 
logia^  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  science  of 
divinity. 

Although  some  pens  have  only  svmbolized  the 

sjone  from  the  nriystery  of  its  colours,  yet  are 

•  there  other  affections  might  admit  of  fbnto^cai 

allusioas.'  Brevm 

They  genertUy  are  extracts  of  fJMegicai  and* 

noral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and 

other  authort.  Sv>ift, 

TatoLK/GiCALLY.  aJv.   [from  fbcoio- 

gicM/,2     According  to  the  principles  of 

thcologjr* 

Theo'loci ST.  >  n.  s.  [tbeologus,  Lat.]  A 

Tbe^ologue.   J   divine ; one  studiousT in 

the  science  of  divinity. 

The  cardinali  of  Rome,  which  are  fbclogutt^ 
friars,  and  schoohnen,  call  all  temporal  business, 
of  wars,  embassages,  shirrery,  wfkich  is  under 
shcriffiries.     *  Bacm, 

A  HMfgve  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
Interest  in  all  his  actions  was  disccm*d.  Drydem. 
It  is  no  more  an  order,  according  to  popish 
tl>nUgutSf  than  the  prima  tonsura,'they  allowing 
only  seven  ecclesiastical  tbeolonsU,  ^jltfi* 

THEOXOGY.  «.  J.  itbcoUgie,  Pr.  Sk- 
^ic-]  Divinity. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture  of  Ood,-whac 

is  it  but  only  to  teach  tbflogy  T  Tbtt^gy^hA 

b  it  but  the  science  of  tbinzs  divine  \     Hooker, 

She  was  most  dear  to  the  king  in  mgard  of  her 

knowledge  in  languages,  yi  tlwtUgy^  and  in  phi- 

Iptouhy.  HaywartL 

The  okiest  writers  of  tb^okgy  were  of  this 

nund.  TUhUon, 

TuEo'MACHiST,  ff.   j.  Hc  who   fights 

against  the  gods.  Bailey, 

Theo'machy.    «.  /.  [^i%*  and   /^«x^] 

The  fight  against  the  gods  by  the  giants. 

_  BaUej. 

Tmeo'rbo.  «.  J.  [tiorba^  lUl.  tuorhe^  Fr.) 

A  large  luttr  for  playing  a  thorough  bass, 

used  by  the  Italians.  Bailn. 

He  warned  nothing  bst  a  song, 
And  a  well  tun'd  tbearbe  hung 
Upon^  bough,  to  oase  the  pan 
His  tiiK*d  ears  Mifier'd,  with  a  strain.    .  Butler. 
THE'OREM.if.  /.  [tbeoreme.Yr,  J^iJfi|Uu..] 
A  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledg- 
ed truth. 

Having  found  this  the  head  fbeorem  of  all  their 
Weunes,  who  plead  for  the  chJDge  of  ecdetia*- 
tical  government  m  England,  we  hokl  it  necet- 
'  »Zdttt  the  procft  thereof  be  weighed.  Heeker. 
The  chief  poims  of  monlity  are  no  lets  de- 
»pnstiaUe<haii  natheiwiodct;  nor  is  the  sub- 
tuty  greater  in  mcral  tbeorewu  thaa  in  mathe- 

Y^jL^^wvaiioBijeio  ihe  wnkinBUgrfoaft 
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tbe§rem,  which,  like  oaks  fit  for  dutable  build- 

incs^  roust  be  of  many  years  growth.       Graunti 

Here  ate  three  tSnremt,  trat  from  thence  we 

may  draw  some  conclusions.  Drydem^ 

THEOREMA'a-iCAL.^fl^(r.[fix)mMwr«w.] 

Theorema'tick..  >  Comprised  in  thc- 

Theore'mick.        J  orcmsiconsistiDg 

m  theorems. 

Tbeoremiek  tmfh^  or  that  which  lies  m  the 

conceptkxis  we  have  of  things,  is  leeative^or 

powtive.  Grettf. 

TuEORE'TiCAL.) aJji   Itlfefrttque^   Fr. 

Theore'tick.    C     from^iwpmxif;  and 

T«eo'rical.       \     tbeotiqtiet  ¥r,  fronoi 

The'orick.       -^     ^#we»»-3     SpecuU- 

tjve  f  depending  ott  theory  or  speculai* 

tion ;  temunatiog  in  theoiy  or  apeduU^ 

tion ;  not  practical.  * 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  cfaarter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mu(e  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  earlt 
To  steal  hu  sweet  and  honied  sentences: 
So  that  the  act  and  pracrick  pait  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  thit  tbmrifm.    Sbsh^ 
The  tbfrual  part  of  the  inquiry  bdag  inter* 
woven  with  the  mstorical  conjectures,  the  phBo* 
soohy  of  colours  will  be  promoted  by  iad^ut<- 
aUe  experiments.  B^le. 

For  tbtorgtiaU  learning  and  idences  th«i(  is 
nothing  yet  complete.  BmnuU 

Theore'tically.  \adv'  [frxmi  ibe9rf 
Theo'rfcally.      5   /»r^,aiid/Awmi.3 

Speculatively;  not prkcticilljr. 
The'orick:.«.  j.  [from  the  adjectife.] 
Speculation ;  not  practice. 
The  bookish  tbewiek^ 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  meer  prattle  without  pmc* 

tice 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  ShMisfettu 

The^orist.  n.s,  [from  tbeoty.l  A  ^pcciu 
latist ;  one  given  to  speculation. 

The  greatest  tbtorisU  have  giVMi  dit  prefer^ 
ence  to  such  a  government  at  that  which  eb« 
uins  in  this  kingdom.  AMtmu 

THE'ORY.  «./.  [tbeorief  French  \  ^%i»^1 
Speculation  \  not  practice;  tcfaane;  plaa 
or  system  yet  subsisting  only  in  the  mind. 
If  they  had  been  themseTvet  to  eiMiitt  thdt 
own  tbe^ry  in  this  chiych,  they  would  haveseeOf 
being  nearer.  HtUer^ 

In  making  j^old,  the  means  hhherto  pro* 


pounded  to  effect  it  are  in  the  jpnctice  lull  of 
errour,  and  in  the  tbeory  full  or  lu^ound  ima* 
gination.  Baeon^ 

Practice  ttoee  dhridet  the  world  faito  virtuous 
and  vicious ;  but  u  to  the  tbmy  and  specub* 
tion  of  virtue  and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the 
woi^'  Smithm 

True  Christianity  deptnds  on  fiKt : 
Religion  is  not  l^Mrjp,  but  act.  M^rtf* 

Therapeo'tick.  adj.  [^«iwny1i«af.]  Cu- 
rative; teaching  or  endetTouring  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

7bera^Mtiek  or  curative  {^tvskk  reitafeth  iSbm 
patient  mto  sanity,  and  taketn  away  diseases  ac* 
tiLdly  affecting.  Brrwm 

^  The  practice  and  therapeutuk  is  ^stributed 
into  the  conscrv^ve,  preservative,  and  curative. 

H^f^ftyi^ 

Medidne  is  justly  distributed  mto  prqphy 

lactick, oz^ art ofprescrvbg heakh ;  tndtif^ 

raptiOkkt  or  the  art  of  rtstormg  it.         l§^am* 

There,  tft/i;  ItJbart  Gothick;  ^gtJK,  Sax. 

^r,  tkLtchidfiTf  Damih.] 
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t«  tn  that  place. 

If  fhty  come  xotcjoan  at  my  house, 
1 11  net  be  there.  Sbai^fearr. 

Exil'4  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  h^u, 
Tnbraxen  bonds  sbaD  birb'fous  discord  dwell; 
Oigantick  pride,  pale  terror,  gkxNny  care, 
And  road  ambkloa  shbll  attdpd  ber  #^r«.  Ff>e. 
9.  It  is  opposed  to  here. 

To  tee  thee  i%bt,  to  le^  thti  trafetie.  to  see 
«bttitf«»tOseeth«e«i(^#.  SSmhfedte, 

ConM  their  reUsbet  be  as  different  tbtrt  a»  tbey 
«re  Arret  yet  the  mamia  ui  beiveA  will  si^  every 
ftlate*  Z«rir. 

IhAmtu  Aire  m^  well  seen  twilight  here, 

^  An  esclafnation  directing  something  at 
a  distance. 

'  Tour  fury  hardens  me. 
A  guard  there  i  seize  her.  Dryien^ 

4.  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
with  the  appearance  of  a  nominative 
case,  but  serves  only  to  throw  the  no- 
minative behind  the  verb :  hs^amcm  camcf 
<nr  tbere  came  a  man*  It  adds  however 
9ome  emphasist  which,  like  many  other 
Idioms  in  every  lancuage,  must  be  learn- 
ed by  custom,  and  can  hardly  be  ex- 
}>kiined«    It  cannot  always  be  omitfcd 

.  without  harshness :  as,  in  M  times  there 
«Mi/  a  great  king, 

Fov  rdbrmation  of  errour  there  were  that 
thought  it  a  part  of  christiaa  diarky  to  instruct 
ibtm.  Honker, 

There  are  delivered  in  holy  scripture  many 
weigbty  argumenu  for  tbb  doctrine.        fyhite. 

There  cannot  in  nature  be  a  strength  lo  great, 
as  to  make  the  least  moveable  to  pass  in  an  in- 
stant, or  all  togedier,  through  the  least  place. 

There  have  been  tbiit  hate  delivered  them- 
fldves  from  their  ilh  by  their  good  fortune  or 
virtue.  SeuUimg, 

In  httmni  actions  fArrr  arefiodrareea  descriS- 

•  ed,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged.      Suh^  Tofhr, 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there 
^    some  idea  is  actually  produced.  Locke. 

5.  In  composition  it  means  that :  as  there- 
^,  by  that. 

'Tnt^RBABOUT.   ^eui'VnltbertnsideUtom: 
Thb'reabouts.  )     thereabouts  v^Xiaxt- 

fore  less  proper.] 
t.  Near  that  place. 

One  speech  1  Lov*d;  't  was  JBneas's  tale  to 

Dido;  and  thereahont  oif  it  especially,  where  ht 

speaks  of  Priam's  slaughtai.  Shahe^eare. 

9.  Nearly ;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or 

state.' 

Between  the  twelfth  of  king  John  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  kibg  Sdwird  the  Third,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifW  years  or  thertmhmU^  there  was 
n  continual  border'mg  war.  Dalies, 

Vtai  a  house  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, whereof  twenty  or  thereahwte  may  De  at- 
tendantSk  Ji/^item. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout^ 
She  found  me  out.  SuckHng. 

Water  is  th'uteen  times  rarer,  and  its  reiiit- 
ance  less  than  that  of  quicksilver  thereaboute,  as 
I  have  found  by  experiments  with  pendulums. 

Nrtvtetu 
J.  Concerning  that  matted 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  thenabeitt,  two 

*  men  stood  by.  Ltthe* 

Thkrea'fter.  adv'  [there  and  qft€r»2 
According  to  thMt  9  accordingly. 
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l^en  you  can  daraw  the  head  \MEaeaimA 
fortportion  the  body  thereafter,  PeaAam 

If  food  were  now  befor»thee  set, 
WouMst  thou  not  eat  f /^«rva(f  rr  as  I  Ske 
The  ^er.  mtm 

Thbrba't.  aehf.  \there2ik&at.'\ 
I.  At  that  %  on  that  account. 

Every  erioor  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  natwe ; 
for  which  cause  it  Uusheth  thereat^  but  glaricth 
mtbe  contrary.  HetJur, 

%.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  brood  is  the  way  thit 
Wadeth  to  destructioa^  and  many  go  in  tbereet. 

MfttUm 

Thereby',  fl^v.  [therexadfy-]  By  that; 

by  means  of  that ;  in  coaseqncaoe  af 

that. 

Some  parts  of  oar  Kturgy  consist  in  the  retd- 

""    '  and  tbe prodsiniDg of 

nu^  thereby  Wars  what 


log  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  tbe  procbiniiDK  of 
hu  law,  that  the  people  nU^  thereby  lean 
their  duties  are  towards  him.  H$$ker. 


Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  gras{(ing  feet,  him  to  daiand  tberdj, 

Sfemer. 

Being  co^  to  the  height,  they  were  tien^ 
brought  to  an  absolute  nccessiry.  Dama. 

Dare  to  be  true ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie : 
A  &uk  vrhtch  needs  it  most  growi  two  tb&dy, 

fferttftt 

If  the  paper  be  placed  beyond  the  fbcus,  ai 
then  tbe  red  colour  at  the  lens  be  akernaKljr 
intercepted  and  let  oass,  the  videt  on  the  psper 
will  not  syffer  any  diange  thereby,        Nrutm, 

Thb'refore.  aJnf.  IthetY^nd/bt.] 
t.  For  that;  for  this;  for  this  reasoo. 
This  is  the  latest  parley  we  will  admit; 
Therefore  to  our  bck  mercy  give  yourselvw. 

Sbabtfeen, 

Fahtaif  b  dead. 

And  we  most  vem  therefwe,  Sbai^n» 

llie  herd  tnat  seeks  after  sensual  pleasmt  b 

soft  and  unmanly;  and  therefore  I  compose  ny- 

self  t6  meet  a  storm.  Imet, 

'  %,  Consequently. 

He  blushes ; /6ir^^  he  is  guihy.    Sfedettr, 

The  wresders  nrmUed  dust  on  their  k£es 

to  give  better  hold^  the  glory  tbcrforeVis ^t- 

cr  to  conquer  witl^^  powder.  Wfi' 

3.  In  return  for  this ;  in  recompence  for 

this  or  for  that. 

We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  tbee,  viae 

ihall  we  have  therefore  f  Matties. 

Therepro'm.  ailv.    ithere  and //wij 
From  that ;  from  this. 

Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  tedo dtbn 

is  written  in  tbe  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside 

l&r»/>M»}  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  ^WW 

Tne  leavesthat  spring  therefrom  gn>w  white. 

Jlfertmtf' 

TvEREi'N.ad^.  ithere  2nd  in."]  latbat; 
in  this. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  wdl  agree.  SbihP. 

The  matter  is  of  that  nttore,  that  I  ted  mpa 
unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  dewe.  ^M 

AH  the  earth 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  race,  I  give:  as  lords 
Ploisess  it.  and  all  things  that  r^^live.  JKK. 

After  having  well  examined  them,  we  smU 
therem  find  many  charms.  Pffbt* 

TuBREINTo^  aelv.  [jhertzadiMto*]  Into 
that. 

Let  not  thtm  tfatt  art  la  die  ooaairi»ftf 

thereinto,  ^\ 

' Though  we  shall  have  occasion  te  if*** 
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TasR  Eo^F.  adv.  Itbert  iii4  ef*3  Of  that; 
of  this. 

CoBsiderioe  how  the  case  doth  tund  with  thit 
wesent  age,  lull  of  tongue  and  weak  df  brain, 
behold  we  yield  to  the  stream  tberetf.  Hooker, 
*T  is  vain  to  think  that  lasting  which  must  end^ 
And  when 't  is  past,  not  any  pan  remains 
Tbarerf^  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains; 

Dombam, 

1  shaU  l^n  with  Greece,  where  myobaerva- 

tions  shall  be  confined  to  Athensi  though  seyeral 

instances  might  be  brought  from  other  sutes 

ihere^.  Svvifi. 

Tbsreo^x.  adv,  [there  9sA  on,\  On  that. 

You  shall  bereave  yourself 

Of  my  good  purposes,  )ind  put  your  children 

To  chat  destrucDoa  which  I  'U  guard  them  from, 

IStkireom  you  rely.  Sbakspeare, 

Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesua  said; 

and  when  he  thought  tbemm  he  wept.     Mark. 

Its  foundation  is  laid  tbtrton,  IVoodward, 

Tbkrro'ut.  adv.  Itb&ewi^oul.^  Out  of 

that. 

Theretati  a  ttraoge  beast  with  seven  heads  arose, 

That  towns  and  casdes  under  her  breast  did  cour. 

I  Spenser, 

Thereto',     ladv.  [there  znA   tOf  or 
Thereunto'.)     unto.']    To  that. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that,  ap- 
prehending the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  tkere^ 
mmto  our  unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing  iniiiUibly 
true  ?  Hooker, 

This  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the  most 
pMTt  rebel  of  theimdves,  having  no  heart  there' 
wti9,  but  are  by  force  drawn  by  the  grand  rebels 
into  their  action.  Spmuer, 

Kext  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly- tree.  Sftns. 

That  whereby  wc  reason,  live  and  be 

Within  ourselves  we  strangers  are  thereto, 

Davies, 

A  larger  form  of  speech  were  safer  than  that 

wluch  punctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  there' 

$0,  Broxvn, 

What  rai^t  his  force  have  done,  being  brought 

thereto. 

When  that  already  gave  so  much  to  do?  DanieL 

That  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  might  be 

arcunient  enough  to  persuade  us  thereunto, 

*  rUlotson, 

Thereu'nder.  adv>  [there  and  tw</rr.] 
Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find 
paradise  under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that 
thereumkr  might  be  found' most  pleasure  and 
the  greatest  fertility.  RaUigh, 

Thereopo'n.  adv.  [there  and  uf(m.'\ 

x»  Upon  that ;  in  consequence  ot  that. 

C&ace  having  not  in^ne  thing  shewed  itself, 

.  nor  for  some  few  days,  but  in  such  sort  so  long 

continued,  our  manifold  sins  striving  to  the  con- 

tfary^  what  can  we  less  thereupon^  conclude*  than 

that  God  would  at  least^wise,  by  traa  of  time, 

t<Ach  the  world,  that  the  thing  which  he  bless- 

cth  cannot  but  be  of  hia/  Honker* 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward* 
And  is^fri^m  be  sends  yoii  this  anod  news. 


I»et  that  one  arUde  rank  with  the Yest; 
And  tberet^ou  p\t  me  your  daughter.    Simhp- 

Though  granu  of  extraordinary  liberties  made 
by  a  king  to  his  sulttecti  do  no  more  diminish 
his  greatness  than  wnen  one  torch  Ughteth  .an- 
other, yet  many  times  inconvetusndes  do  arise 
thereupon,  Daviru 

Cbddren  are  chid  for  hamg  filled  in  good 
manners,  and  have  tberettfou  itfX9^  a&d  piB^ 
cepu  heaped  upun  tlicm*  ioike* 


THE 

Man  Imdini  the  people  Mfiasd  » twa  tPid* 

lent  factions,  of  the  .poor  atti  tSe  rich,  and  in 

great  confusion  tbere^^i^  made  due  provisions 

for  settling  the  ^aUocS  bf  power.  ^ii^. 

a.  Immediately. 

THZfLEVf}'TH,adv.[ih€re9aA<u)ith.'\  , 
X.  With  that. 

Germany  hid  strickei^^off  that  which  appnr- 
ed  corrupt  in  the  doctnne  of  the  church. of 
Rome,  but  seemed  in  discipline  still  to  retain 
therevrith  Very  ereat  conformity.  Hooker^ 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see^ 
We  seek  to  know^  and  have  thenvathto  do. 

Therrwith  at  last  he  farc*d  turn  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasfung  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby* 

Spenser* 

1.  Immediately. 

Therewithal.  i7</v.[/irr<?aadw*/i»a/.l 

X.  Over  and  above. 

Theretvithn/  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murthet'd  kingchsyaggravateb 

Daniif* 

%.  At  the -same  time. 

Well,  give  her  thet  ring,  md  giteL  AevwomthU 
That  letter.  SMtpMr$. 

3.  With  that 

His  hideous  taU  tl^a  hurled  he  abont« 
And  tberevnthni  enwrapt  the  nimble  tl^gha 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  Spm$er* 

4.  The  compoundf  of  there  meaning  that^ 
and  of  here  meaning  this,  have  been  for 
some  time  paadng  out  of  use,  and  are 
no  longer  found  in  elegant  writingti  or 
in  any  other  than  formulary  pieces* 

Latin* j  Medicinal;  physical. 

The  virtuous  beeoar  u  taken  from  the  beast 
that  foedeth  upon  the  aKnmtains  where  there 
are  therincal  herbs.  JBntui* 

THERMCKMETBR.  n,  s,  [tbennomekre^ 
French;  ^(pfA^  and  ^iiVpev.]  An  instriK 
ment  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air^ 
or  of  any  matter.  , 

The  ^eatest  heat  is  i^bout  two  |n  the  ifter- 
noon,  when  the  sun  is  past  the  meridian,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  thirmometor,  ox  observations  of 
the  weather-glass.  Bromm* 

Thermome'trical.  adj.  [from  thermos 

meter.']  Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat. 

His  heat  raises  the  liquor  in  the  tbormometritnt 

tubes.  Cheyne* 

The'rmoscope.  «.  s,  [thermoscQfe,  fu 
^i^fxhi  and  <rjto?riw.]  An  instrument  by 
which  the  degrees  of  beat  are  disoofcr* 
ed ;  a  thermometer. 

By  the  trial  of  the  tlnrmunpe,  Mes  have 
more  heet  than  the  element  wnidi  Ihev  swim 
in.  ArMhnoi* 

These,  pronoun.  The  plural  oitbis^ 
|.  Opposed  to  those^  or  to  8ome43ther8« 
Did  we  for  l^##  barbarians  plant  and  sow? 
On-  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow  ? 

Jhifdaim 
%,  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  thing* 
last  mentioned ;  and  those  to  the  first. 

More  run  foUs  in  June  and  July  than  in  De« 
eember  and  iaimary;  but  it  makes  a  much 
greater  shew  upon  the  evth  in  ^hese  mon^s 
thsn  ia  theft,  becaueeJclifkwfst  upon  it. 

Wootkvtrd. 

Thr'sis.  it,  /.  jfV.f*»  French  j  ^iV**.]    A 
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position  5  •omcthing  laid  down,  affinn&« 
lively  or  negatively. 

The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down 
By  sorac  example  should  be  ahewul 
An  honest  but  a  simple  pwr 
May  serve  to  make  this  theth  clear.        ''^r?''* 
The^mothete.   n.  j.  [tbesmotbeUf  Fr. 
^^irpo^i-pi;;  ^<rfxo; and  »i>if*']    A  law- 
giver. ^    _. 
The'urcy.  If.  J.  [^«ey«»J    The  power 
o<  doing  supernatural  things  by  lawful ' 
means,  at  byjprayer  to  God.   ;  BaiUy. 
THEW.  «.  i.  t'Seap,  Saxon.] 
X.  Quality;  manners;  customs;  habit  ot 
life;  form  of  behaviour.     ObsoleU. 

Home  report  these  happy  news. 
For  well  vec  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gcnUe 
tbtwes.  Spenter* 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 
And  straight  deUvcr'd  to^  fairy  knight. 
Te  be  upbrougbt  in  gentle  tbcwet  and  marfiai 
m^t.  .     .^   %~"'- 

.  %.  In  SbakspearelK  seems  to  signify  brawn, 
or  bulk,  from  the  Saxon  iSeop,  the  thigb^ 
or  some  such  meaning. 

Nature  crescent  docs  nor  fjrow  Hone 
In  Ohw  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  servke  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  wiChaL  ^  ^^T^"^!!: 

Wai  you  tell  me  how  to  chuse  a  man  r  t^ani 
I  for  the  limbs,  the  thcwt^  the  suture,  bulk  and 
bie  semblance  of  a  man?  give  me  die  spirit,  ma- 
stlrShaUow.  _       Shahpeart. 


The'w  ED.  adj*  [from  tbevj^l  Educated  ; 
habituated;  accustomed.    Obsolete. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  wiU, 
And  ever  held  his  band  upon  his  heart ; 

Yet  wouW  not  aaem  to  rude,  and  tbrawljn  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming' part,  Spens, 

TntY .  pronoun.  In  the  oblique  case  tbemf 

the  plural  of  ift  or  she.  [ti,  Sax.] 
1.  The  men ;  the  women  ;  the  persons. 
*rtry  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation. 
'  Shahpeare, 

The  Spaniards 
Must  now  confess,  \ftiey  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.  SboA^ptar^, 

Tbij  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold. 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood*old 
Dearer  than  it.  ^'^  Jwsvn. 

rbey  know         .  ^  ^    . 
To  joy  the  friend  and  grapple  with  the  ^^j,^^ 

a.  Those  men ;  those  women :  opposed  to 

gome  oUiers. 

Only  they 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play 
^     Will  be  dcceivU  ,  bbaktptare. 

'         ^T  IS  remarkable,  that  thtj  . 

•  TaBt  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.        Prwr. 

3.  It  is  used  indcEnitcly ;  as  the  French  on 

^her«.  «f  ihn  ««y'  p«r*"?^  "***  ***  ^ 

In  suSci  brooihg  onth*  unhappy  P<>«^K^^ 

4.  [The  plural  of  this%  that,  or  />.]   The 

•  thini^s.  '  ,      a 

*       Why  do^ou  keep  alone  f         . 
.    Ofsomestfehdes  your  companions  m^, 
Uskig  those  thoughts,  which  shouW  indeed  hard 

With  them  *%  think  on.  SUhipmru 

The  flow'rs  she  wore  along  the  day. 

And  ev'ry  nymph  and  shediwd  said 
That  in  her  hair  li^look'd  more  gay  .     ^ 

Than  growing  in  their  MUYt  bed,  rrw% 


THI 

Thi'blb».«. /.   Asfice;  a  scummer;  a 
spatula.  ^Aimwtrtb. 

THICK,  adj.  [«icce,Sax.  ifif*,  Dutch; 
duk,  Danish ;  tbickurf  Islandick.J 

I.  Not  thin. 

i.  Dense;  not  rare;  gn^;  craw. 

God  caused  the  Wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  tbe 
abundant  sUme  of  the  earth,  make  the  land  more 
finn,  and  deame  the  air  of  iA«lrapcws  ttd 
unwholesome  mists.  .        f**3u 

To  warm-milk  pour  spirit  of  more;  the  milk 
presently  after  will  become  ***^"'"**2  ^TJJIa 

3.  Not  clear;  not  transparent;  muddy; 

feculent.  ,       .     ^  »  . ,    « •  .u. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  m  thy 
cheeks,  •  .  u    -r  v 

And  given  my  treasures  and  my  "8?"  «J5? 
To  tbuk-tfd  musing  and  cursM  meteicholyf 

SoMtpetn, 

A  fermentation  makes  all  die  wmcm  the  t«- 
sel  tbia  or  foul;  but  when  thai  is  past  itpowi 
clear  of  itself.  ^.  ^.Tf^' 

EncumberM  in  die  mud,  their  oars  divide 
Widi  heavy  strokes  die  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

4.  Great  in  circumference  ;  not  slender. 

My  Ultlc  finger  shall  be  tbUhr  than  hista. 

TKou  art  waien  fat;  thou  art  grown <i«i,ah 
vered  with  fatness.  Dtutatmrnj, 

5.  Deep ;  notine  the  third  dimension:  m, 
a  plank  four  tect  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  five  inches  tiMck* 

6.  Noting  comparative  bulk :  as,  the  door 
was  three  inches  tlnck. 

7.  Frequent ;  in  qxiick  succession ;  with 
little  intermission.       ^         . .  v     m 

They  charged  the  dcfcndanta  with  tfiej fflflD 
shot  and  Turky  arrows  as  tbkk  as  hail.  Awto. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him,  liktfa>«P 
showers  than  sprinkling  drops :  he  «w»*J««5 
made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chambg« 
an  annua!  pennon  ^en  him.  .Sl-j 

This  being  once  a  week,  came  too  ifajw 
too  often  about.  .       SpdmtM. 

His  pills  as  thick  as  handgranadoes  flew, 
And  where  they  fell  as  ceruinly  they  slew. 


Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  mufl, 
Nor  tbiciep  harvest  on  rich  Herraus  "*^^. 
Than  stand  these  troops.  *^rr^ 

8.  Close  i   not  divided  by  much  space; 
crowded. 

It  brought  them  to  a  hoUow  cave, 
Amid  the  tbUkest  woods.  ^  JM^ 

The  people  were  gathered  thuk  to|rther.X*i«. 

He  fougbt  secure  of  fortune  as  of  feme; 
Still  by  new  maps  the  island  mijght  be  shewn: 

Conquests  he  strew'd  where  er  he  ca»Ct 
T*ic*  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  U  sown.  Drj^ 

OWects  of  pain  or  pleasure  do  not  toe  mm 
enough  iogcdier  in  life  to  keep  the  ^^^ 
stant  action.  i*w\fc!^ 

9.  Not  easily  pervious ;  set  with  uuup 
close  to  each  other.  . .  •  w 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sgt. 
Though  thick  qX  bars  dut  gave  a  scanty  W^ 

The  speedy  horse        

Watch  each  enwance  of  die  w»»*«it?^ 
BUck  was  die  forest,  thick  widibeedi  it  ««Jj^ 

Next  the  proud  palace  of'Salwno  ^^ 
A  mourn  of  rough  ascent,  and  «*!«*  witlMW» 

BriPg  it  i»»i<»n«  tf«*ffW  J»«^  ^^^ 
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10.  Coarse;  not  thin. 

It  tasted  a  little  of  the  wax,  which  in  a  pome- 
granate, or  some  stxhtSuJk'Cotied&mt,  it  would 

Tito^leaved  weeds  amongst  the  grass  will 
need  more  drying  than  ordinary  gAss.  Mortim, 

11.  Without  proper  intervals  of  articula- 
tion. 

Speaking  fbuk,  which  nature  made  his  blemish| 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant, 
To  seem  ^e  him.  Sbaisfeare, 

Thick.  «. /.  [from  the  adjectire] 
i.^he  thickest  part,  or  time  when  any 
thing  is  thickest 

Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown 
up  a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station, 
m  the  thick  cS  the  dust  and  waoik  presently  en- 
tered his  men.  JCmolUs. 
a.  A  thicket ;  i  place  full  of  bushes. 
Mists  and  rotten  fogs 
Hang  in  the  ^Uxymy  ibich,  and  make  unstediast 
^       **<V«                                                Drtytom. 

S-Tii  ic  K  and  thin.  Whatever  is  in  the  way. 
Through  perils  both  of  wuid  and  limb. 
Through  thnA  and  thin  she  followed  him.  HmJih, 

When  first  the  down  appears  upon  his  chin. 
For  a^maU  sum  to  swear  through  thick  and  tbim. 

Drjdtn. 

^■JCK.  adv.  [It  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  adverb  from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
J.  Frequently :  fast. 

T  is  some  disaster. 
Or  else  he  would  not  send  so  tbici,       Denbam. 

I  hear  the  trampling  citbici  beating  feet; 
This  way  they  move.  Dryden. 

a.  Cfoscly. 

The  ncighb*ring  plain  with  ^mns  is  cover'd 
o*er; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield^ 
Of  tbicb  sprung  lances  in  a  waving  tield.  Drydem, 
A  little' plat  of  nound  tbiei  sown  is  better 
than  a  great  field  wmch  lies  fallow.  Nwri*. 

3.  To  a  great  depth. 

If  you  apply  it  tbitk  spread,  it  will  eat  to  the 
boM.  mteman. 

Cato  has  ptercing  eves,  an4  will  discern 
Our  fhiuds,  imless  they  're  cover'd  thick  with 
tft«  Addu9m» 

4*  Thick  and  threefold.  In  quick  succes- 
sion ;  in  great  numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  tbreefdd  for  a  time,  till 
one  experJcuced  stager  discovered  the  plot. 

VEstrmmie. 
To  Trti'ciCEN.  V.  a.  [from  thick.'] 
I.  To  make  thick. 

a.  To  make  close  ;  to  611  up  interstices. 
^Waters  evaporated  and  mounted  up  into  the 
air,  tbicktn  and  cool  it.  fvoodxvard. 

3.  To  condense ;  to  make  to  concrete. 
The  white  of  an  egg  gradually  dissolves  by  heat 
cxceedmg  a  little  the  beat  of  a  human  body ;  a 
ireater  degree  of  heat  will  thicken  it  into  a  white, 
ork-coioured,  dry,  vbcous  mass.       Arhuthnot, 
4«  To  strengthen  5  to  confirm. 

T  is  a  sorawd  doubt,  tho'  ^  be  but  a  dreatn; 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  prooft. 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.   .         Sbakgftare. 
S'  To  make  frequent. 
6.  To  make  cloteor  numerous:  as^  to 

thiekeu  the  ranks. 
7oTai<cKCN.4i. «. 
I.  To  grow  thidc. 
».  To  grow  dense  or  muddy. 
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TJvfX^iaXxt  tbieient 
Whcnheshmesby.  .  Sbakepeare. 

y.  To  concrete;  to  be  consolidated. 
Water  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth. 

o^  -  ^^*^^ 

4-  To  grow  close  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  Dry, 
He  siw  ihe  crowd  thickenings  and  desired  to 
know  bowman^  there  were.  Tatlir. 

5.  To  grow  quick. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward  when  the  show'ry  scuds  arise. 
Or  pattering  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  m  hardened  rain.  AdtSs. 
Thi'cket.  n,  s.  [«iccetu,  Saxon.]    A 
close  knot  or  tuft  of  trees  j  a  close  wood 
or  copse. 

Idrewvouiiither, 
Into  the  chiefcst  thicket  of  the  park.  Sbakspe^fr^. 

Withu*  a  thicket  I  repo6*d ;  and  found 
Let  ftll  from  heav'n  a  sleep  interminate. 

r»k  ^ »..  Cbafimnu 

^ftiw,  or  any  of  his,  could  not  in  haste  creep 
through  those  dcsart  regions,  which  the  length 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  y?ars  after  the  flood 
•  had  fortdied  with  tbickrfs,  and  permitted  every 
bush  and  bnar,reed  and  tree,  to  jcwn  themselves 
into  one  main  body  and  forest.  Raieiib. 

How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  have  we  |iear4 
Celestial  voices,  to  tiie  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  I  MUtm. 

My  brothers  stept  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Miitmu 

Now  Leda's  twins 


the  steed.  '   '  *     Dryden. 

I  vc  known  yoimg  Juba  rise  before  the  sua. 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tyger  sjept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadftsf  haunts.  W<£&m« 
THi'cKLY.adv.  [from  thieh] 
I.  Deeply ;  to  a  great  quantity. 

Mendmg  cracked  receivers,  baring  thick/y 
overlaid  them  with  diaohylon,  we  could  not  per* 
ceivc  leaks.  JSty/r, 

t.  Closely  $  in  quick  succession. 
Thi'ckness.  n.  s,  [from  thick,] 
I.  The  state  of  being  thick  ;  density, 
a.  Quantity  of  matter  interposed';  space 
taken  up  by  matter  interposed. 

In  the  darkened  room,  against  the  bole  at 
which  the  light  entered,  I  could  easily  see 
through  the  wh<j!e  thickness  of  my  hand  the  mo- 
tions of  a  body  placed  beyond  it.  JSoyTe, 

3.  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some  con- 
siderable depth. 

Poll  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some  ibickntss  with 
'  day  on  tl\c  top,  ^nd  Ke  what  iL  will  put  forth. 

JSacen. 

4.  Consistence ;  grossness }  hot  rarepess  ; 
spissitude. 

^       Nitre  mingled  with  vntor  to  ;ho  thickns^s  of 

honey,  and  anointed  on  the  bud  after  tie  ^in« 

IS  cut,  it  will  sprout  forilv  Jidcw. 

pHeascs  imagined  to  come  from  the  tm4nes^ 

ci  blood,  come  <rften  ffohi  the  contrary  cause. 

5.  Imp^rviousntss ;  closeness.  1  '     •    * 
The  bankvqf  the  rif  er  and  the  tWkneu  of  the 

sbadei  4r«wuit«  them  all  |h«bird#dfth«"  coim- 
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#»  Want  of  sfaaipReM ;  want  of  quickneu. 
A  pcnoo  ibtnid  io  bionfdf,  Mqf  ttsocne  t'imet 
tubtecc  CO  a  tbidmut  of  kaaniu,  the  Ukc  effect. 

WImc  youvnue  is  priafeti  ia  hnc  koon; 
odMnrite,  botweon  the  weakness  of  ny  eyes 
and  tbiiimm  tihfm\f%^  I  should  kisc  thepcat- 
ostfilsisiirt.  S%oift. 

TBrcKscuLLBD.A(^'.  Dull ;  itupid, 
Tbeyhw  ploM'd  to  httr  their  uSdt^MdFd 
judges  err, 
Well  mor'd!  oh  iinely  said !  DryJm, 

This  do«mi%b(  fi|mlag  £doI,  this  thkk^tultd 
lMn>» 
Hiis  blunt  unchinkiiig  instrument  of  deadi, 
With  plain  Mi  virttto  bas  ou^one  my  wit. 

Drjdem. 

Tuf'cKSBT.  B4f.  [/^i  and  i#^.]    Close 
planted. 

His  cye-balls  glare  witb  fise,  su£u*d  widi 
Wood, 
His  ntdc  dioocs  up  a  iikknt^tuxny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  treoch  impal*d  appears* 
iind  stands  erected  like  a  field  or  spears,  Dryi, 

The  world  is  to  U>Uk*H  with  the  numerous 
produttions  of  the  creatures,  that  besides  the 
apparent  beauty  of  thii^  viewed  by  all,  diero 
•re  those  aecrec  graces/ m  «very  part  of  nattore, 
ivhich  some  few  alone  have  the  akill  CO  discern. 

Grrt»* 
Thi^ckskin.  n.  #.  [itoif  and  skin,'\    A 
coarae  gross  man ;  a  ntimslnill. 

The  shaMow'lt  thkkskin  of  chat  barren  sort, 
Who  Py ramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Yonook  his  scene,  and  enc^'d  in  a  «rake. 

Sbmkifeare, 
THIEF.  If.  J.  .Uhiuhs^  Gothick  5  «eic, 
Saxon  ;  die/,  Dutch.  It  was  andentjy 
written  thitof,  and  so  appears  to  have 
been  of  two  syllables :  tbie  was  wont  to 
be  taken  for  thrift  ;  so  that  tiue  of  is  .he 
that  takes ofoxmxa  a  man  his  tbiff  that 
is,  his  thrift  or  means  Whereby  he 
thrives. 1 
^.  One  who  tikes  what  belongs  to  an- 
other: the  thi^9t€3\9  by  secrecy,  and  the 
robbtr  by  violence ;  but  these  senses  are 
confounded. 

Take  heed,  bare  open  eye{  lor  thievts  do 
foot  by  night.  Sbaks^rtm 

This  he  ^  because  ho  was  a  ibirf^  and  had 
the  bag.  J9bm, 

Can  you  think  I  owe  a  thief  my  life, 
Becaxise  he  took  it  not  by  lawless  force  ? 
Am  I  obUg*d  by  that  t' -assist  his  rapines, 
And  to  maintain  his  murders  ?  DrytUn, 

ft.  An  excrescence  in  the  fcnuif  of  a  caudle. 

Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  ^ow, 
Th*  oil  sparkles,  tbitm*  about  the  snuiFdo  grow, 

THiBr-CATCHKR.I  n>s*ithief,znd catchy 

Thiep^leader^     >    UiJi  tabe.]    One 

Thief-taker.     J     whose  business  is 

to  detect  thieves,  and  bring  them  to 

justice. 

A  wolf  pissol  by  as  tha  tbirf^Jadert  wert 
Arming  a  fok  to  exf  cudon*  ^  E^rme^ 

My  ev*ninga  all  I  would  with  ibarpers  spend, 
Aadm^  ^  tbirf^^tibtr  my  |>Piom  ftiend. 

jBtamit9mm 

7*i»THiBVE.v.«.tfirom/Ai^3  To  steals 

to  practise  theft. 
THrEVBRY. ».  s.  [from ti»eve:\ 
•a.  The  practice  of  stealing  9  th^ 
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Nehowto  'scape  great  poiiihnieitirifaiWi 
For  their  £daa  tnason  and  vile  <6«rs«i>  aicMT. 

Do  viUany,  do,  aince  you  profess  to  do\ 

Like  worianen;  I II  ezansple  you  wkhi^tmr^. 

SbtkAtaru 

He  mokjes  it  a  help  onto  MwvMy ;  iar  tiMKs 

having  a  design  upon  a  house,  make  a  file  at  the 

four  comers  thereof,  and  cast  therein  tite  fog- 

menu  of  loadstone,  which  raiseth  fiime.  irrm 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  tbkvtry  wu  a  pncace 

morally  good  and  honest.  Smtk 

a.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now,  widi  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  ins  rich  tbuv'sry  up  he  knows  not  ham. 
"^  SUhfmt, 

THi'EvrsH.  adj.  [from  thief] 
*  I-  Given  to  stealing  ;  practising  theft. 
What,  vFoaUst  thoo havo  me  go  andbcgny 
food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  bcnst'roos  sword  eafbres 
A  tbUvisb  living  on  the  romnon  road?  SMi^ 

O  tbwokb  Right, 
Whr  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  cidi 
in  thy  dark  lanthom  thus  dose  m>  the  stm, 
That  nature  hung  in  heav*n,  andfiil'dtbcir  fasi{s 
With  cverbsdng  oil,  to  give  due  Debt 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  f      Ubm, 

The  «lcmi^  God  stispeoedhiaii,  and  toik 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispen  spoke: 
Discover  not  the  theft.  Adkm» 

a.  Secret ;  sly ;  acting  by  stealth. 
Four  aiid  twenty  times  the  pilot's  dstt 
Hath  told  the  tbiewb  minutes  how  tbey  paft 

ShJ^ 
Tuj'EvisuLY.adv.  Ifrom tbievisb.]y^ 
a  thief. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worice. 

But  tbuvhbiy  loiter  and  lurke.  T""^' 

Thi'evishness.  h.  s.  [from  tbitvub.] 

Disposition  to  steal ;  habit  of  stealing* 

Thigh.  ».  j.  (^eoh,  Saxon;  tbiet,  Wand- 

ick ;  diey  Dutch.] 

The  tbijb  mchjdes  all  between  the  boRod} 

and  the  knee.    The /i^/]^  bone  is  tbe  kotiA^ 

all  the  bones  in  the  body :  its  fibres  are  dose  laj 

hard :  it  has  a  cavity  in  its  middle:  >(  V  j^ 

convex  and  round  on  iu  foresidc,  but  «  ^ 

hollow,  with  a  long -and  small  ridge  00  its  baa* 

side.  Qfb^ 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  tiight  and  it  «>* 

out  of  joint.  G*^ 

The  flesh  dissolved,  and  left  the  /M  boot 

bare.  Witea^ 

Thilk.  pnmQUH,   [«ilc  Saxoo.]   Tiwt 

same.    Obsolete. 

1  love  tbUk  lass:  -alas^  why  do  I  bve! 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  rspro**! 
And  of  my  rural  muskk  holdeth  scorn.  Sft»iff' 

THILL,  f  n.  5.  [iJiHe,  Saxon,  a  piece  0^ 

timber  cut.]    The  shafts  of  a  waggoo; 

the  arras  of  wood  between  which  tk 

last  horse  is  placed. 
More  easDy  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  m  roi^ 

ways  if  the  fore  wheels  were  u  high  ss  toe 

hinder  ^eels,  and  if  the  tbiUt  were  fixed  afl^ 
.   the  axis.  MMtiti0* 

Thill-horsb.  >  11.4.  [thill  9sA  bant] 
Thi'ller.        5     The  last  horse?  the 

horse  that  goes  betwtsea  the  shafts. 
Whoae  bridlo  «ndsa(*dl^  aiiitlcther  and  oA 

With  coQars  and  hameisslor  tblUtr  andaU. 

What  a  beard  bast  tfaOQ  cot !  thou  hastfot  BMte 
hsir  00  thy  chin  than  Dewk  mytbUt  Sme^ 
oolustail.  *•  ' " — 
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Tjii'H9LB«  m.  s.  [This  m  mpposcd  b^ 
Minsbnjj  to  be  corrupted  from  thumb 
MW]  A  metal  c^ver  by  which  women 
secure  their  ingers  from  the  needle  when 
they  Bew. 

Your  bdtet  Mi  pale  visag'd  maids, 
Like  Amasons,  come  tripping  a&er  drums'; 
Their  tBimhUt  into  arm«d  gtntJets  change,     / 
Their  needles  to  lances.  SbakspeMr^. 

Examine  Venus  and  the  Moea, 
Who  stole  a  tbhmUt  or  a  spoon.  Hmdihras, 

Veins  that  run  perpenoicular  to  the  horizon, 
hart  valves  stickiiw  to  their  sides  like  so  many 
tiimUu ;  which,  %nien  the  blood  presses  ^adi, 
stop  its  passage,  but  a«e  compressed  by  the  Hor- 
ner notioB  dT  the  Mood.  Cbrfmt. 

Thime.  If.  J.  [tbymtut  Latin;  tlymt  Fr.] 

A  fragrant  herb  from  which  the  bees  are 

•uppoBed  to  draw  hooey.    This  should 

be  written  tbftnf, 

Fairiaiigolds,  and  bott^lluring  ibyme,  "Sftm* 

llll^^adj,  [^mn»  Saxon;  tbunnurt  Island- 

idk;  dnnn^  Dutch.] 
f.  Not  thick. 

(Beat  cold  into  Skim  filates,  a»d  cut  it  into 


••  Rare;  not  dense. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thim  fioth, 
that  is  blovm  away  with  the  wind.         iVudom, 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  moretf/yb,  the  sound 
pierceth  better ;  but  when  the  air  is  cnore  thick, 
ju  in  the  night,  the  soxuid  spendeth  and  ^gf^*^- 
eth  abroad  less.  jffaMK. 

Understand  the  same 
Offish  within  thehr  watery  residence  ;- 
Not  hkher  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Thev  element,  to  draw  the  ihintur  air.  Mihem,^ 

The  waters  of  Bonstbenes  ara  so  ihim  and 
litbt,  that  they  mm  upon  the  top  of  the  stream 
ofHypanif.  -\fore. 

To  w^am  new  mflk  pour  any  alkali,the  liquor 
will  remain  atraat,  though  it  appear  somewhat 
ibimer,  Arhtttbm§t. 

J.  Not  close ;  separate  by  large  spaces. 
He  pleased  the  &m  and  hasfaM  audience 
Of  our  well-meaning,  frugal  anoeatocis.    Jluttm^ 

Thou  art  weak,and  full  of  ait  u  he ; 
^se  how  could  he  that  host  seduce  to  sin. 
Whose  frU  has  lefr  the  heav'nly  nation  thin  f 

Northward,  beyond  the  mountains  we  wdl  go, 
Where  rocks  tie  cover  *d  with  eternal  snow, 
tr&M  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruidess  fields;; 
The  sand  no  gold,  the  mine  no  slver,  yields. 

Drydem. 
Tbim  on  the  tew'rsthey  stand ;  and-cv*n  those 
few, 
A  ^eoble,  fiunting,  and  dmcted  crew.     Drydm. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravac'd  more  than  half  the  globe;  and  seea 
Mankind  grown  ibin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

jIdJhm, 
6ick  with  thn  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour 
in, 
Unpaopk  cowtf  tod  leave  tho  senate  «(m  / 

4*  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated . 

Seven  ibim  ears  blasted  with  iht  fast  wind 

^ung  up.  Cemem* 

5.  Exile ;  apin. 

I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts : 
ThiM^  hollow  sounds,  and  hmentable  screams. 

Vrydm. 

4.  Not  coarse ;  not  gross  in  substance :  as, 
'  a  tbin  veil, 
^.  Not  abounding. 
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Sdrars  is  very  larg?,  but  extremely  s&m  of 
people.  AJditon. 

S.  Not  fat ;  not  bulky ;  lean ;  slim ;  skn* 
der. 

A  slim  rAiWutted  foi  msdt  a  hard  shift  to 

wriggle  his  body  into  a  hen-roost ;  and  when  he 

had  stuffed  his  guu  well,the  hole  was  too  little  to 

jget  out  aga'ui.  VB^trattp. 

THis.aJ'v.  Not  thickly. 

$^tn  is  ibim  sown  of  peopje,  b^  reason  of  the 
cterilitv  of  the  soil,  and  the  natives  beix^  ex* 
.  hausted  in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possesiL 

Btuam 

Remove  the  iwellrag  cpIrhetSi  tKitk  laid 
As  varnieh  on  a  harlot^  cheek;  ihc  rest 
Tbim  sown  with  aught  of  prolit  or  ^tli^hr.  Mt/i» 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  tl  '  :  r  :  JiraMe, 
That  last  infirmity  of  nol  *^^ 

To  scorn  delights,  and  li^  .  L    .:  i    ^  ij 

But  the  fair  guerdon  whca  i^«  tiQpe  to  hnd* 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  ukUvei  Ij^t^, 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  t)i'  ibhorre^i  dkeert. 
And  slits  the  Mm-spun  life.  Mt/t^m 

Ti&M-leaved  arbuu  haxle-grails  receives. 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear, that  bore  t>ut  leaves. 

A  country  gtntiewomaa,  if  it  be  fike  to  rain, 
toes  not  abroad  ibin  dad.  ,  L^cit^ 

To  Thin.  V.  a,  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  make  thin  or  rare;  to  make  less 
thick. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline:  oilof  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar 
tbint  it  a  little.  ArbuibftSt* 

ft.  To  make  less  ck>8e  or  numerons. 

The  bill  against  root  and  branch  never  passed 
till  both  houses  were  sufficiendy  ttiMnei  and 
overawed.  Kif^g  Cbarfu* 

T*  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  tbin 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine.  Dryd» 
'T  is  Cxsar^s  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate 
little. 
And /iSiWi  its  ranks*  Aidficn^ 

3.  To  attenuate. 

The  vapours,  by  the  solar  heat 
Tbinttdvaii  exhaTd,  rise  to  their  airy  seat. 

Blacknhre. 
Thine,  pronoun,  ^^tbein^  Gothick;  ♦m, 
Saxon;  dijtit  Dutch.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  thee ;  the  pronoun  possessive 
o£tbou,  h  is  used  for  thy  when  the  sub- 
stantive  is  divided  from  it:  as,  this  is 
thy  home;  thine  ii  this  bouse i  this  home 
It  thine. 

Thou  hast  her,  France;  let  her  he  tbine,  tor  we 
Have  no  such  dangfator.  Sbahpeare^ 

THING,  n.  J.  [^mg,  Sax.  dingy  Dutch.] 
I.  Whatever  is ;  not  a  person.    A  general 
word. 

Do  not  you  dude ;  I  have  a  tbing  for  you« 
—You  have  a  tliujir  for  mp! 
It  is  a  common  tbimf^ 

—To  have  a  fooUsli  wife.  Sbahft4are. 

The  great  master  he  tound  busy  in  packing  \:p 
his  tbingt  against  his  departure.  ^niU.^f. 

The  remnant  of  the  meat-ofieraig  is  a  tbing 
most  holy.  Lc^itkut* 

$aya  the  master.  You  devour  the  same  tivn^t 
shst'  they  w«dd  have  eaten,  mice  and  alL  Vfitt, 

When  a  tbing  is  capable  of  good  proof  in  any 
kind,  men  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  best  evi- 
deoce  £ar  k  which  that  kind  of  tbinps  wriU  bear, 
and  beyond  which  better  would  not  be  expected, 
aupposing  it  were  true.  IVitiinu 

1  sho\M  b  ush  to  own  so  rude  a  tbmg. 
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Wickod  men,  who  understand  tny  tBhg  of 

'  visdoDi,  may  see  the  imprudence  of  worldly  and 

breli^oos  courses.  TiiUtsm. 

Prmces,  when  they  come  to  know  the  true 

ftate  of  tiings,  are  not  unwiUinj  to  prevent  their 

own  ruin.  Davnuut, 

9.  It  is  used  in  contempt, 

I  have  a  tbini  in  prose,  becun  about  twen^ 
eight  years  ago,  and  almost  finuhed :  it  wiU  make 
a  four  shilling  volume.  .  Sw/i* 

3.  It  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or 
sometimes  w'th  pity. 
See,  8on$,  what  tpin^s  you  arc !  how  quickly 
nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
tor  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
'     ^ve  broke  their  steeps  with  thought,  their 
brains  with  care .  Shai  fpeare. 

A  Sbirtg  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz  d. 
And  fcarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 

Drydefu 
Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man*  Congreve. 

The  poor  fhing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blestinc  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from 
me.      ^  Addisom 

I  '11  be  this  abjca  tf^hz  no  more. 
Love,  give  me  back  my  lieart  again.   GramvUU. 
^.  It  is  used  by  Shaksfeare  oucc  in  a  sense 
of  honour. 

I  lov*d  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath :  but  that  (  see  thee  here, 
Inou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  wrapt  heart. 

To  THINK,  nf,  i».  prct.  thought*  [thanJk- 
gan^  Gotbick  ^  ^ncean,  Saxon ;  dtnek- 
«s»  Dutch.] 
I^  To  have  ideas ;  to  comi)are  terms  or 
'  things ;  to  reason ;  to  cogitate ;  to  per* 
form  any  mental  operation,  whether  of 
apprehension,  judgment,  or  illation. 
YAMri/Mr,  in  the  propn^y  of  the  English  tongue, 
signides  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about 
)U  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active ;  where  it, 
with  some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  cpnsi- 
flen  any  tbim;.  L^ci*. 

What  am  u  or  from  whence  ?  for  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  I  think ;  but  whence  I  came, 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
VTbat  other  bein^  can  disdose  to  me  ?    Dtyden, 
Those  who  percehre  dully,  or  reuin  ideas  in 
^1^  minds  ill,  wiU  hay€  httle  matter  to  think 
00.  Locke, 

'  It  is  an  opinion,  thst  the  soul  always  thinh^ 
and  that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in 
Itself  constantly,  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  in- 
teparable  from  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is 
from  the  body.  LocJU. 

These  are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  su- 
perficially thought  upon.  TilUtton. 
His  experience  of  a  good  prince  must  give 
great  sati&ction  to  every  thinking  man.  AMs, 

f .  To  judge  ;  to  conclude ;  to  determine. 

Let  th^m  raarrj;  to  whom  they  thinkhtst ;  only 

to  their  father's  tribe  shall  they  marry.    Nnrnf, 

,  I  fear'we  shall  not  find 
This  long  desired  king  such  a^  wu  thought, 

Dmnitl* 

Can  it  be  thought  that  I  have  kept  the  gdspel 

terms  Of  sdvatton,  without  ever  so  much  u  m- 

pending,  in  any  serious  and  deliberate  maflDer, 

either  to  know  them  or  keep  them  f         Z«w. 

«.  To-intend. 

Thou  thoughfst  to  help  me,  and  sudi  thaaln  I 
give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  Ihre. 

Sbakiptart* 
4.  To  imagine  >  to  fancy. 
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Somediing  dnce  his  commg  forth  ts  f&Mfk  of, 
which 
Imports  the  kingdom  so  nmch  fesr  and  danger. 
That  his  return  was  most  requir'd.  Shdifean, 

Edmund,  I  thinks  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  di^xatdi 
Hi(  Qtghted  life.  Shaktfmre. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the 
exterior  earth ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hffii  |Rro- 
voked  inen  to  think  of  and  observe  such  s  xwa%. 
^  Burmt, 

Those  who  love  to  Uve  in  gardens,  have  never 
thought  of  contrivmg  a  winter  garden.  S^tdotur. 
5.  To  muse ;  to  meditate. 

You  pine,  you  laimiish,  love  to  be  ak»e. 
Think  much,  speak  uttle,  and  in  ipeakugsigb. 


6.  To  recollect ;  to  obserre. 

We  are  come  to  have  the  warrant. 
—Well  thought  npoo ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

Think  upon 'me,  my  God,  for  goodv  sccord^ 
to  all  that  I  h^ve  done.  Nthmiif* 

7.  To  judge  ;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  jotir  general  acquaintance  be  among  Isc'i, 

provided  they  have  no  ill  reputation,  yoa  fioi 

you  are  safe.  5«^. 

•  S.  To  consider ;  to  doubt ;  to  dclibemte. 

Any  one  nuy  think  with  himself,  hem  tbsa 
can  any  thing  hve  in  Mercury  and  Saturn  ? 

9.  To  Think  oil.   To  contrive  j  to  light 
upon  by  meditation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete. 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit.  5^ 

fo.  7b  Think  ^,  To  estimate. 

The  opinions  of  others  whom  we  know  and 
think  well  ^are  no  ground  of  assenu       loch* 
To  Thin K.^,  a. 

I.  To  imagine ;  to  image  in  the  mind ;  to 

conceive. 

Charity  thinketh  no  evil.  1  Corhdhiau. 

Vat  think  superfluous  others  aid.       ACAm. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  smr. 

ft.  To  believe;  to  esteem. 

Nor  thiiA  superfluous  others  aid.        Wthm. 

3.  To  Think  much.  To  grudge. 

He  thought  not  aurr^to  clothe  his  enemies. 

If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  mud  to  sacrifice  to 
him  our  dearest  interests  in  this  workL  TiMm. 

4.  To  Think  jfor;f.  To  disdain. 

He  thought  s€*rn  to  by  hands  en  Mordecai 
alone.  Etiier, 

i  A/r  Thinketh.  It  seems  to nif.  \ 
^'  (  A£r  T«  o  u  CH  T.  It  appeared  to  me- ) 
These  are  anomalous  phrases  of  long 
continuance  and  great  authority,  but  not 
easily  reconciled  to  grammar. "  In  mt 
thinkethf  the  verb  bcinff  of  the  third  per* 
son,  seems  to  be  rc^rred  not  to  tbe 
tfain^,  and  is  therefore  either  activCf  as 
sigmfying  to  cause  to  think;  or  hai  tbc 
sense  of  seemjf  me  thinks  it  seems  to  me* 
Me  thmght  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  by. 

Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  flffemett  » 
hTce  that  of  Ahimaas.  5i  Smed. 

Thi'n k e r,  «.  J.  [from  think.}   Ow «*<^ 
think&  in  a  certain  manner. 

No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  bearing  of  n>v<t 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice  ««» 
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n4pod  mvaSiazn  by  a  lecture  oo  the  in  of  mu- 
«ck«  u  a  coherent  tMnAnt  or  strict  reatoner,  by 
a  set  of  rules.  Itichm 

If  a  man  had  an  iU-£ivoure(lno$e»^bep  Mm^^ 
^t  would  impute  the  cau|e  to  the  pr^udice  of 
his  educttioa.  Sw^. 

Thi^nkinc.  fu  s.  [from  tbink.l  Imagina- 
tion ;  cogitation ;  judgment. 

He  put  It  by  once ;  out,  to  my  thikkimg^  he 
would  fidn  have  had  it.  Sbrnhfittrt, 

If  we  did  tlunk 
His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth,  - 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  stiU 
Dwell  in  his  musings;  but  I  am  a6raid 
tbntbrnkimgi  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 
His  serious  considering.  Sbahtpeart, 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  musick,  to  my  tbmkmgt  pleat*d  the  khig. 

SbakiPtart* 
1  was  a  man,  to  my  thimAtMg,  very  likely  to  get 
a  rich  widow*  Jidduom 

Th  I'N  l  y  .  aJv.  [from  tbinJ] 
I.  Not  thickly, 
fl.  Not  closely  ;  not  numerously. 

It  is  commonly  opinioaed,  that  the  earth  was 
thhly  inhabited  before  the  flood.  Brown, 

Our  walls  are  ihhiy  mann'd ;  our  best  men 
slain: 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watch- 
ing. Dryden* 
Thi'wness.  n.  s.  [from  tbi ft. J 

1.  The  contrary  to  thickness ;  exility ; 
tenuity. 

TickUng  is  most  in  the  solei,  arm-holes  and 
sides,  because  of  the  thtnn<uofxhe  skin.  Bacm, 

No  breadi,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  tbitmes»  beat.  Dime* 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  air, 
&c  when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  into 
bubbles,  or  otherwise  formed  into  plates,  do  ex- 
hibit various  colours,  according  to  their  various 
thimtust,  although  at  a  neater  thickness  they 
mear  very  clear  and  colourless.  Ninviott, 

Such  depend  upon  a  strona  projectile  motion 
of  the  blood,  and  too  ptiiibimMits  and  delicacy 
of  tile  vesselk  Arbutbnot, 

2.  Paucity ;  scarcity. 

The  buxxard 
Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race 
To  hide  the  ibinmess  of  their  flock  from  sight, 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight. 

Di'ydem.^ 
In  country  villages  pope  Leo  the  seventh  in- 
dulged a  practice,  through  the  tbiniieis  of  the  in- 
habitants, which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities. 

Ayiiffe. 

3.  Rareness  ;  not  spiasitude. 

Those  pleasures  that  spring  from  horibur  the 

mind  can  nauseate,  and  quickly  feel  the  tbinwu 

'    of  a  popular  breath.  Soutb, 

Th^^d.  adj.  [«pi««a,  Saxon.]  Thelirst 

after  the  second ;  the  ordinal  of  three. 

This  is  the  tbird  time :  I  hope  good  luck  lies 

in  odd  numbers.  Sbahtpeare. 

Such  damours  are  like  the  feigned  quarrels  of 

combined  cheats,  to  delude  .some  tbird  person. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Third,  ff.  j.'flrom  the  adjective, J 
I.  The  third  part. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  tinrd  of  our  fair  fcingdon^. 

8bak»pemre, 
Men  of  tncir  broken  debtors  take  a  fbird^ 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  aeain. 

Sbaksfeart, 

The  protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make 

up  a  tbird  of  its  people.  dUdUon* 
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Ko  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed 
bytwo  thirds  ci  the  oounciL  itdditm, 

%.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-fonr  equal 
parts,  an  hour  into  suity  minutes,  a  minute 
into  sixty  seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  tbirdt, 

ihdim. 
Thi'rdborough.  n.  J.  \,third  and  ^ 

rwL^b.'\  An  under-constable. 
Thi'rdly.  adv.  [from  tbhrd^    In  the 
third  place. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  pUats; 
secondly,  they  are  more  solid ;  thirdly ^  tbey  ase 
wholly  subterrany.  Samu 

To  Thikl.  n}.a.  [^i|Uiant  Saxon.]  To 
pierce;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  pro- 
nounced and  written  thrtlL  Aifu<uforib, 

THIRST,  n.  s.  ["Sypj^,  Saxon  j  dorsi^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink; 
want  of  drink. 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  tbirtt;  alas!  they  thirst  fat 
blood.  Dembmm. 

Thus  actursM, 
Intnitdstof  water  I  complain  of /^iVitf.  Drydem. 
Thirst  and  hunger  denote  the  state  of  spittle 
and  liquor  of  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  the  sqgn  oC 
an  acrimony  commonly  alkalescent  or  muri«ticl^ 
\   jMitthimt, 
For  forty  years 
1  *ve  liv'd  an  anchorite  m  pray'rs  and  tears: 
Yon  spring,  which  bubbles  from  the  mountaia*s 

side, 
Has  all  the  luxury  citbirst  supply'd.       Betrte^ 

2.  Eagerness;  vehement  desire:  with  o^ 
ybr,  or  a/tfr,  .  -  * 

Not  hope  ofpraise,  nor  thirst  ^worldly  good. 
Enticed  as  ro  follow  this  emprtze.        rairfiau 
Thou  hast  allay*d  the  thirst  1  had  V*  kdow- 
bdge.  Mi/tm. 

Say,  is 't  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  ^praise  f 
GramviUtm 
This  is  an  active  and  ardent  thirst  after  hap- 
piness, or  after  a  full  beatifying  object.    Cheynem 

3.  Drought. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain.  MiUom, 

To  Thirst. «p. ».  [^yjir^nj  Saxon ;  dcr* 

itent  Dutch.  ] 
|.  To  feel  want  of  drink;  to  be  thirsty  or 
athirst:  withyir. 
They  shall  not  hunger  nor  tbirst,        Isaiah. 
The  people  thirsted  therefor  water.    Exodus* 
They  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming 
stream.  Miltom. 

a.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any 
thing  :  with  ybr  or  afttr. 
My  soul  tbirstethfor  the  living  God.  Psalms* 
Tiu  a  man  himgers  and  thirsts  efter  righte- 
.    ouniess,  till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  ra  the  want 
of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any 
action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  greater  gooo. 

Locke*. 
But  furious  tbirstiao  thusypr  gore. 
The  som  of  men  shaune'er  approadi  thy  shore. 

Pt^ 
7i  Thirst,  v.  a.  To  want  to  drink.  This 
structure  is  not  usual. 

Unum*d  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains; 
For  the  kind  gifb  of  water  and  of  food,  ■ 
He  seeks  his  £ee|per's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Prkt* 
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Thi'bstiness.  m,  /.  [from  thirjt*]  The 
fUte  of  being  thirsty. 

Next  they  will  want  t  tuduQi  and  t«tkiqg 
tHritmtit  ox  a  fiery  appetiu  to  driiik  in  the 
lime.  /FW^Bw. 

THi'usTY.oi/y.  [%unp:ix»  SaxoQ.] 
«•  Suifering  want  of  drink ;  pained  for 
want  of  drink. 
Thy  hroch«r't  blood  thf  tiirstj  earth  hath 
drajdc9 
firoochM  widi  the  steely  point  of  Clifibrd't  lance. 

Sb^peare, 
Give  me  a  Cttle  water  to  drink*  for  I  am 
thinty,  Jn4s"' 

UnworthT  was  thy  £ite» 
t  To  fiiU  beneath  a  bate  ascatsio'tarab. 
Whom  aU  the  thirty  inatmnents  of  death 
Had  ia  the  field  d  battle  louf^  in  vain.  £ow€, 
t.  Possessed  with  any  yehcment  dtsirc:  a6» 

blood  tbirstf. 
Thirte'en.^^'.  L^peotine,  Sax.]  Ten 
and  three. 

Speaking  at  the  one  end»  I  heard  it  return  the 

voice  thirUtm  times.  Bscotu 

Thihte'enth.     aJj.    [from    thirteen { 

iSjxtcfteo^Zf  SasuM.]    The  third  after 

the  tenth. 

If  ilie  couU  prove  a  ttirUmA  tadc  for  him 

'^KTho  twehre  atchiev'd,  the  work  would  me  be« 

seem.  Bummmtt  Psyche, 

The  iUrteenih  part  difl^nce  bringeth  the 

business  but  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  woman 

^may  have  an  huattaad.  Gramat, 

THrRTiETH.  adj.  [ftom  thirty;  ^Sfiitr^ 

SQ^ai  Saxop.]    The  tenth  thrice  told  ; 
le  ordinal  of  thirty. 
Henry  shaU  Apouse  the  lady  Margaret  ere 
the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing.    Sbahtpeare, 
A  thirtieth  part  of  the  sun's  revolution.  HaU, 
More  will  wonder  at  so  short  a|i  age. 
To  find  a  blank  b^jrood  the  thhOtth  page.  Dryd, 
THi'B.rY,atlJ.l'oj\ixxi;^S9X(mi\  Thrice 

ten. 

I  have  slept  fifteen  years. 
mmAjt  *nd  the  time  seems  thirty  umo  me. 

Shahfieare, 
The  Claudi^n  aqueduct  ran  f ^frly-eight  miles. 

Jtddiscm, 
This. pronoun,  [^if*  Saxon.] 
I.  That  which  is  present ;  what  is  now 
pientioiied. 

Bardolph  and  Nim  had  more  valour  thim  thii^ 

yet  they  were  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  thij 

be,  if  he  durst  steal.  Sbaktpeare. 

Come  a  linlc  nearer  this  way.       Shahpeare, 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 

I  sty  a  moving  grove.  Sbahftare, 

Must  I  endure  all  this  f  Shaksfeare, 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our 

^Oil.  Generit. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  large  reduction. 

Hale* 

There  b  m  very  great  inequalky  among  men 

as  to  their  intemafendowHientS)  a«d  tbdr  ci- 

terna!  conditions,  in  I&m  life.  Cslamy. 

%.  The  next  future.  , ,  ..,, 

Let  not  the  Losd  be  ai^py,  and  I  wtU  speak 
yet  but  tMf  ooce:  pendventure  ten  shall  be 
foortd  there.  Ct»em. 

X.  Tins  is  used  for  ibis  time. 

By /M#  the  vessel  h^  her  couise  had  run. 

4.  The  last  past. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  yean ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  aflresfa  kito  my  ryes.  DryJen. 
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5.  It  Is  often  opposed  to  thai. 

As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  coSttod, 
This  mj  and  that,  the  wav'ring  sails  thev  beod, 
While  ^esif^  Boreas  and  blaoc  EurusUov, 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw. 

?^ 

According  u  the  smaU  paru  of  matter  are  CQt- 
nected  togeither  after  ttis  or  that  determimte 
manner,  a  body  of  thii  or  that  denominstion  is 
produced.  Beyk, 

Do  we  not  often  hear  of  fM/  or  that  ysunr 
heir?  are  nut  bis  riches  and  his  lewdnesies  talked 
of  together  ?  Smith 

This  mvf  and  that  the  impatieBt  captivcstend, 
And  ptessiag  for  release  r£t  moustams  reod. 

4.  When  this  and  that  respect  a  former 
sentence,  this  relates  to  the  latter,  tha 
to  the  former  member.    See  Those. 

Their  judrroent  in  this  we  may  not,  and  ia 
that  we  need  not,  follow.  H»thr* 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  atber. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  hid 
to  write  thie^  or  to  design  the  other,  before  jm 
arrakn  him.  Ikjm. 

Vftth  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain  d,  he  could  not  use :  - 
And  t'Hber  ftmdly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be.         Pra^* 
Thi'stle.  n.  s.  t^irtel,  Saxon ;  diestdt 
Dutch)  eaniwstlAt.}  A  prickly wcsd 
growing  in  com  fields. 

The  leaves  of  the  thistle  grow  ahematelyfle 
the  branches,  and  are  prickly ;  and  the  mm 
are,  for  the  most  part,  squamoae  and  --'^'*- 


The  roots  of  thisHes  have  m^  hunger  M^ 
Two  roods  of  cultur*d  barley  give  me  hresSi 
A  rock  my  piUow,  and  green  moss  my  bed.  Hcrff. 

Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles^  kecksies,  bon. 


Get  you  some  carduus  benedictus,  and  Isj  it 
toyourheart* 
——There  thou  pridi'st  her  with  a  Mstte. 

"^  Sh^ksfsm. 

Thorns  also  and  f^Miib  it  shall  bring  tbeefoth. 

Tough  tbUtla  choakM  die  fields,  and  kill^dtks 

And  an  untltfifly  crop  of  weeds  was  bom.  il>yA 

Rie  grass  wiUkiUiiiil^.  Mierimir. 

Thi'stlz^ golden,  n.  s.  A  pbnt.   Mdler. 

Tni'sThy. adj. [f rota thist/e.}  Ovcijirowa 

with  thistles. 

Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn  as  swells  the  \tmtt» 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floaU.  Tkmm' 

Thi'ther.  adv.  CSXejx^  Sax.] 
1.  To  that  place :  opposed  to  hither. 
We  Ve  coming  thither.  Shssisfmu 

The  god^  when  they  descended^  bitber 
From  heav'n  did  always  chuse  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldlv  say, 
That 't  is  the  way  too  tbmer.  ^^••"ff 

When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  east,  ths 
sun  . 

Sets  forth;  he  thither^  whence  be  came^joCD 
run.  Deebe^ 

There  Phoemx  and  Ulysses  watch  the  pr(T» 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  otTtcf  caW. 

ft.  To  that  end ;  to  that  point. 
Thi'therto.  4Mdv.  yhither  and  to*}  To 

that  end ;  so  £ur« 
Thi'tr£rward.    adv.     [thither  aw 

m;ttrd.2  Toward  that  place. 
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Ke  vPOuU  he  suffer  sleep  onte  ilUhtrvtari 
Approadi»  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next. 

Spenser, 
Madam,  he 's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence: 
We  met  him  tiUhtrward^  for  thence'we  came. 

Shahifeare, 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  spnui|. 

As  Uiihein»ani  endeavounag.  Milim* 

The  foolish  beasts  went  to  the  lion's  den, 

leaving  very  goodly  ^aottteps  of  their  journey 

tbii6erward,haiviat  the  like  of  their  returta. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  dow'ry  lay 
They  saw,  and  tkkkervmrd  they  bent  their  way. 

Drydtn, 

Tho.  a4ltOm  [^Soune^  Saxon.] 
t.  Thtn.     Spenser. 
B.  Tbo*  contracted  for  though, 
7*0  Tho L E.  t;.  ».  To  wait  avdiile. 
Thong.  ;f.  /.  [^juni,  ^non^y  Saxon.] 
A  8ti-ap»  or  striog  of  leather. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  mm  to  the  sling; 
Thrice  whtrl'd  the  theni  about  his  heaKl,  and 

threw 

The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew.  Drydem, 

The  ancient  ceKus  only  consisted  of  so  many 

large  thmgs  about  the  hand,  without  any  lead  at 

the  end.  AdditM. 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfxevs  ride. 
And  nails  tot  kwaeo'd  spears,  and  tlmm  (or 
shields  provide.  Drydtiu 

THORA'cicK.jii^-.  {from  thorax^  Latin.] 
n.i =-^  to  the  breast. 


The  chyie  grows  grey  in  the  thwmtUk  duct. 
Arhuthnoi, 

Tho'ral.  adj,  [from  thorust  Latin.]  Re- 
lating to  the  bed. 

The  punishment  for  adultery,  according  to 

the  Romaa  law,  was  sonttimes  made  by  a  tUral 

•epauotion-  ^#- 

THORN.  ».  J.  [/itfttnifyGothick;  %opn» 

Saxon;  i/oem^^  Dutch.] 
1.  Aprickly  tree  of  sereral  kinds. 

tborm  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  fbnh.GWercr. 
The  most  uprj^t  is  sharper  than  a  tborm  hedge. 

Mieah, 
-••  A  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn  bush. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thtn  the  rose. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome. 

The  guilt  of  empire;  all  iu  thcrmt  and  cares 
Be  only  aune.  S^tOberm, 

THe'RNAPPLi.  »./.  A  plant.  Mortimer, 
Tho'rnb ACK.  n,  J.  iraia  clavata^  Lat.] 
A  sea  fish. 

The  thonback^  whan  dried,  tastes  of  sal  am- 
moniac. ArSuthnot. 
Tho'iinbut.  n.  s.   [rhomhuj  acuJeatus, 
Xatin.]  A  sort  of  sea  fish,  Jinsivortb; 
which  he  distinguishes  from  thomback. 
A  birt  or  tnrbof . 
Tho'rny.  adj.  [from  thorn,'] 
t.  Full  of  thorny;  spinv;  rough;  prIcMy. 
Not  wuiding  ivy,  nor  tne  glorbus  b^; 
n«vore,  sweet  head !  a  $btny  diadem.  Mawddpb. 

Th*  l>oar*s  eye-balls  «lare  with  fire. 
His  neck  shoots  yp  a.  thickset  Utormy  wood ; 
n»  bristled  bock  a  trench  impal'd  appears. PndL 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virt«e  toil 
A  '^jjy,  or  at  best  a  barren,  soil.         DeydtHm 

They  tm  the  Meaky  top 
Ofrugged  hiUs  the  rW/ty  bramHe  qwp.  J>ryd, 
»•  Pricking;  texatioui. 


THO 

Ko  dislike  ?gainst  the  ptiaoa 

^    ueen,  but  the  sharp  tbpnn  poiKt 
|-easons  drive  this  torwarJ.  Shmku 


Of  our  good  oueen',  but  the  sharp  Uni 
Of  my  alleges  |-easons  drive  this  lorwa 
Stiff  opposite,  •od  perple&'d  debate, 


And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stingMig  hate. 

3.  Diflicult;  perplexing. 

By  how  many  ihmmy  end  hard  wavs  they  v» 
(ome  thereunto,  by  how  many  dvithrofls. 


Tho'rough.  v/r^w,  [the  moid  tkrm^ 

extended  into  ^wo  syliablet.] 
I.  By  way  of  making  passage  or  penetni* 

tion. 
A.  By  means  of. 

Mark  Antony  will  follow 
n^vmh  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  Ji  true  futh.  SbaJkjfmrm^ 

Tho'rough.  adj.   [The  adjective  is  al- 
ways written  tborovghf  the  prepotitioA 
commonly  tbroughJ] 
X.  Complete  ;  fiill ;  perfect. 

The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  fft«rM«6  rcfbnnt- 

tion  of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  ofl;  '    S^emtr* 

He  did  not  desire  a  tbomj^  engagement  cH 

he  had  time  to  reform  sosne,  whom  ho  resolvad 

sevor  more  to  trust.  CUrtudtm* 

A  iborwib  translator  must  be  a  thorot/^  poet. 


A  tborwgh  practice  of  s>ibieaing  ourselves  t9 
the  warns  of  others,  woula  mrtSi^i^  jq  „, 

Now,  can  1  call  a  general  disn^avd,  «na  m 


my  power 
diUgcnt  ? 
a.  Passine  through/ 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  douUe  house,  with- 
out tborougb  lights  on  the  sides.  Atom^ 

Tho'rouchfarb.  If.  J.  Ithorot^h 'Qxti 

fare.] 
I.  A  pasfltge  through ;  a  passage  without 
any  stop  or  let. 

Th*  Hyrcanian  deserts  are  as  tbormtrUkrm 
now  * 

Forpriaces  to  come  view  hit  Portia.    8i0kt*m 

His  body  is  a  passable  carcase,  if  he  be  not 
huR :  it  is  a  tborongbfare  for  steel,  if  it  be  not 
hurt.  Sbabspeare. 

The  imgratcful  person  is  a  monster,  which  is 
all  throat  and  belly ;  a  kind  of  thoroughfare^  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  toe  world 
to  pass  into.  Swlh^ 

The  courts' are  iill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news;  where  some  deviae 
Thmgs  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth' with 

^       J*»««- ,  Drydtn. 

».  Power  of  passiBg. 

Hell,  and  this  world,  one  neahn,  one  conisnent 

Of  easy  thoroughfare.  4fi/tom. 

Th  o^fLQu  o  H  ju Y .  adv.  [from  thorough.  1 

Completely;  fiilly, 

Look  into  tois  business  tboro&ghh.  SbMi/feare. 

We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries 

•  who  are  thorourbty  wicked,  and  have  thereby 

jMlriy  erfledthenredanities^n  tfaen^lehres. 

One wouU think,  that evenrstmltar^the 
eo^unity  who  embrace^JKichvelMiBence  the 
principles  of  either  party  had.  tMro^bit  jilted 
and  examined  theoL  itdditom. 

They  had  forgotten  their  «oi«mn  vows  as 
fp9r9iigbl^  i»  if  ihey  had,  uever  jntde  t^. 

Jtlerhry. 
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Ti^orovgrpa'cbd.  adj.  [tborwgb  and 
face."]  Perfect  in  wl»t  U  undertaken ; 
comj^ete ;  tborough^>ed   Generally  in 

a  bad  tense* 

When  k  was  proposed  to  rqpeal  the  test  clause, 
the  ablest  of  those  whp  were  reckoned  the  most 
stanch  and  ihfmgbfusdmYu^  fell  off  at  the  first 
mention  of  itb  Swifi, 

Tbo'roughsped.  adj.  [tboreugb  and 
j^.'i  Finished  in  principles;  thorough* 
paced :  commonly 9  finished  in  ilU 

Our  AmrtN^btfei  repuUick  of  whigs,  whiai 
contains  the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders*  and 
professors,  are  most  highly  useful  to  princes. 

Thoroughsti'tch.  ad'v.\tbQrciugb zvid 
jtiuh."]  Completely;  fully.  A  low 
word. 

Perseverance  akme  can  carry  us  fbfmigb* 
stitcb,  V  Estrange* 

Thorp.  i».  j.  TborPt  tbropf  tbnp^trep^ 
trqpy  are  all  frona  the  Saxon  ^fip, 
which  signifies  a  village.  Gihjon, 

TnosiL.  pronoun. 
J.  The  plural  of /i6«/. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 
breath, 
IThu  dam'rous  hartingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Sbahpeare, 
Smt  there  are  poets  which  never  did  dream 
'  Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
^b^t  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  tlmt,  Denh, 
The  fibres  of  this  muscle  act  as  tbit  of  others. 

Cheyme. 

a.  Tbose  refers  to  the  former,  tbese  to  the 
latter  Qoun. 

Neither  their  skhs  nor  rears  are  true, 
TBa/r  i^lv  blow,  ibete  idly  fall, 
<Nodun|^  like  to  ours  at  all. 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too.     CntfUy, 
,  TH0V,pronowi.  [%u,  Saxon;  dut  Dutch  ; 
in  the  otdique  cases  singular  tbetf  ^f 
^     Saxon  ;  in  the  plural /f,  j^,  Saxon  ;  in 
the  oblique  cases  plural  jtok,  eop.  Sax.] 
Tou  is  now  commonly  used  for  the  no- 
minative plural. 
I.  The  second  pronoun  personal. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  tow*rd  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me 
clutch  thee, 
"     1  have  thgt  not,  and  yet  I  see  tbet  stUL 
Art  tboM  not,  fiital  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  i  Sbahpeart, 

I  am  as  like  to  call  tbee  so  again, 
To  qnt  on  tbee  again,  to  spurn  tbee  too : 
Ittbmi  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend.  Sbabtpemre, 

Tbcuf  if  there  be  'a  tboM  in  this  base  town, 
"Who  dares  with  ^nm  Eupolis  to  frown ; 
Who  at  enormous  vilJany  turns  pale. 
And  steers  aga'mst  it  with  a  full-blown  sail.  Dryd> 
ft.  It  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
sdemn  language.    When  we  speak  to 
equals  or  superiours^  we  say  joui  but 
in  solemn  language^  and  ia  addreeset  of 
worship,  we  say  tbotu 

[Familiar.3 

Here's  to  <6m^ Dick.  CeWfy. 

[Solemn.] 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  kiMw  tbii  wert  not  slow  to  hesTy 

Nor  knpoteat  to  save.  JMim* 
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to  Thou.  v.  a.  [from  tb<m.'\    To  treat 
with  familiarity. 

Taunt  htm  with  the  Ucence  of  ink;  if  6100 
thm'd  him  some  dirice,  ic  shall  net  be  ami& 

Sbahfetru 

Though,  conjunction.  ['Scab,  Sax.  tbaMb^ 

Gothick.] 
1.  Notwithstanding  that ;  although. 
Not  that  t  so  affirm,  tb^m^b  so  it  seeas.  J^ 
The  sound  of  love  m^es  yoinr  soft  heart  anaifl, 
And  guard  itself,  tbcmgb  but  a  child  invade. 

I  can  desire  to  perceive  those  things  that  Qod 
has  prepared  fijr  those  that  love  him,  tbw^  (he? 
be  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  bitb 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  concern. 

X«c*r. 

Tbmgb  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas  is  st- 
tnbutea  to  universsd  ideas,  yet  this  abstramco 


IS  not  great. 


ITittr. 


%.  ^/Though.    As  if;  like  as  if.  . 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches;  and  it  wi» 

M  tbmizb  it  budded.  OemU' 

3.  It  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  m 
familiar  language  :  however  j  yrt. 

You  shaU  not  quit  Cydaria  for  me ; 
T  is  dangVous  tbou^  to  treat  me  in  this  sat. 
And  to  rduse  my  o%rs,  though  in  sport.  DfT» 

A  good  cause  would  do  ^^H  **^»L. 
It  gives  my  sword  an  edge.  •^'T?' 

Thought.  The  preterit  and  partiaple 
passive  of  tbink. 
I  told  him  what  UW£/.  ^fthpiart. 

Are  my  friendls  embark'd  ?       , 
Can  any  thing  ht  tbwgbt  of  for  their  •emcef 
Whilst  I  yet  five,  let  me  not  live  in  maiuAiv^ 
No  other  tax  could  have  been  **f««w"5 
upon  which  so  much  money  would  have  teea 
immediately  advanced,  Adatm. 

Thought,  «.  j.  [from  the  preterit  of  f« 
tbinkS\  , 

I.  The  operation  of  the  mind}  tbeactw 
thinking.  ^  ^  -w 

And  cards  are  deak,  and  chessboaids  bo^* 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  lAwy^t.  _       "''•'• 
•  a.  Idea ;  image  formed  in  the  mind. 
For  our  instruction  to  impart 
Thmgs  above  earthly  tbwgbt.  -MB** 

3.  Sentiment ;  fancy :  imagery ;  conceit 
Tbovgbt^  if  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  o 

another  language ;  but  the  words  that  coovqMj 
to  our  apprehension,  which  are  the  unage  am 
ornament  of  that  tbwvbt^  may  be  so  iU  chwca^ 
to  make  it  appear  unhandsome.  ^vl 

One  may  often  find  as  much  'W*'  *'5  S* 
reverse  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Z*"' 

Tbougbit  come  crowding  in  so  6st  upon  iMi 
that  my  only  difficuhy  is  to  chuse  or  to  jqe^ 

The  tbw^t  of  a  soul  that  peri  A  in  ^^^'j^ 

One  only  couplet  fraught       ^^ 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  can  *  "VJI 

4.  Refl^ion ;  particular  consideration. 
Why  do  you  keep  alone  I 

Of  sorriest  fiuicics  your  companions  msraft 
Using  those  tbfmgbtt  which  should  indeedto^ 
died  .^^ 

With  them  they  think  00.  SJM^T*^ 

5.  Conception  ;  preconceived  notion. 
Things  to  their  tbtu^        -^^ 

80  unimiginable  as  hate  in  heaven.      i»*^ 

t*  Opinion ;  judgment.  ^^ 

He  that  is  ready  to  slip,  is  as  a  laiBpaeiHr 

intbtl^iX^ofbimthatisateaie*        J"" 
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Thtf  communictted  their  iboii^*  en  this 
subject  to  each  other;  and  theref^  their  ret-  , 
ions  arc  Httle  difiereat.  Dryin* 

Thus  ^thel  spoke»  who  always  speaks  his 

And  always  chinks  the  very  thing  he  ought. 

Pope, 
7.  MeditatiQi) ;  serious  considcnition. 
Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fkiik* 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 


S,  Design ;  purpose. 

The  ihtm^  I  think  towards  you  wtthotii^hu 

fiftwct^  and  not  eviL  Jeremtah. 

Nor  was  godhead  from  her  tbw^bL    MUiim, 

9.  Silent  contemplation. 

Who  b  so  gross 
Thai  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  savs,he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  aU  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  ibcmgbt* 

Slahp<Mru 

10.  Solicitude ;  care ;  concern. 

Let  us  retum,  lest  he  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  snd  take  tbm^bt  for  us.  1  Sammi, 

Hawis  waa  put  m  trouble,  and  died  with 
thvtight  and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to 
an  end.  Bacm, 

Adam  took  no  thcMihtf  eating  his  fill.  Miltom. 

11.  Expectation. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  th«  Jiourly  thought.  Shaitpeart, 

13.  A  small  degree ;  a  small  quantity.  It 
seems  a  loose  term,  but  is  used  by  good 
writers. 

Hb  face  iwas  a  thouvhf  longer  than  the  exact 

symmetrians  would  allow.  Stdaty. 

If  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  of  common 

indulgence  allowetb  us  to  think  them  at  the  least 

l*^\  thought  the  better,  because  they  are  our 

•wn.  Hooker, 

'  A  needle  pierced  through  a  tlobe  of  cork,  cut 

away  by  decrees^  will  swim  under  water,  yet  not 

smk  unto  tne  bottom :  if  the  cork  be  a  thought 

too  light  to  nnk  under  the  surftce,  the  water 

Bar  be  attenuated  with  spirits  of  wine,  Brvwm, 

My  giddiness  seized  me ;  and  though  I  now 

totter,  yet  I  think  I  am  z  thought  better.  Swifi. 

Tho'uchtpul*  adj.  Itbousbt  2x\A/ull.\ 

I.  Contemplative ;  full  of  reflection ;  f\ill 

of  meditation. 

On  these  he  mus*d  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 
And  then  resolvM  what  FauQus  had  divin'd. 

Drydim. 

a*  Attentive ;  carefiit. 

Thoughtful  of  xhj  ^ain,  I  all  the  live-lone  day 
Consume  m  meditauoq  deep.  Pbilift. 

3.  Promoting  meditation ;  favourable  to 
musing.  • 

War,  horrid  war«  your  thoughtful  ^Ja  in- 
vades. 
And  sttel  now  tUtten  in  the  muses'  shades. 

Fofi. 
4*  Anxious ;  solicitous. 

In  awful  pomp,  and  melancholy  state,, 
.  See  |ettled  reason  on  the  judgroem-seat ;     . 
Aiound  her  aowd  distrust,  and  doubt  and  fear. 
And  thoughtful  for^ght*  and  tormenting  care. 

..  Prior » 
Tao'ucBT FULLY,  adv.  [from  thought- 
fid*'\  With  thought  or  consideration ; 
with  soticttude. 
Tro'ughtpulnAss.  ff.  /.  [finom  thought' 
,  Ml 
t*  Deep  mediution. 

Wh4e  the  MCTous  fibres  prescrvt  their  due 
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tentton  and  finnness,  and  the  s^ts  art  trans* 
mitted  to  them  from  the  brain,  endowed  w'ah ' 
due  strength,  swiftness,  and  vivacity,  and  suf- 
fered to  attend  their  dut^,  without  the  avoca- 
tions of  liM^^{/'«/M«/  and  intense  contemplatiout  ^ 
the  concoction  of  the  meats  is  well  performed. 

BUcltmoro. 

%.  Anxiety  s  solicitude. 

Tho'uchtless.  adj.  [from  thought.'i 

I.  Airy;  gay;  dissipated. 

%.  Negligent;  careless. 

It  u  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray 
hairs  without  remorse  for  the  past,  and  thought^ 
Usi  of  the  future.  Mogtrsm 

3.  Stupid;  dull. 

His  goodly' fabrick  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design*d  for /^eim6l(r// majesty: 
Tbot^tUu  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  spread  in  solemn  sute  supinely  reiea. 

*  Drydm. 

Tho'uchtlessly.  adv.  [from  thou^ht.l 
Without  thought ;  carelessly ;  stupidly. 

In  restless  humes  thouvhtUssh  they  live. 
At  substance  oft  immov'd,  for  shadows  grievl. 

C^rtb. 
THO^UGHTLSSSNES8.j|.j.[finom/i^a(fi&r- 

less.]    Want  of  thought;  absence  pf 
thought. 
Tho'ughtsigx.  adj.  [thot^htzsxd  stck.l 
Uneasy  with  reflection. 

Heav*n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom. 
Is  thougbUuk  at  the  act.  ShahptMre. 

Tho'usand.  adj.  or  «.  i.  [5u}*enb>  Sax. 

dwiendt  Dutch.] 
I.  The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

Abont  three  thoutuudftan  ago,  navigatWNi  of 
the  world  for  remote  voyages  was  greater  thaa 
at  this  day.  Bscom. 

%.  Prbverbiallvy  a  great  number. 

So  fair,  ana  thhusand^  thoutumd  times  more 
fiur 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight. 

Spomtr. 
For  harbour  at  a  thousamd  doors  they  knock*d( 
Not  one  of  all  the  thouuutd  but  was  lock*d. 

J)rydem^ 
Search  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pe£gree» 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree, 
AiKl  thou,  a  thousaudc^t  a  fool  of  long  degree. 

Drydtm* 
Though  he  regulates  himself  by  justice,  he 
finds  a  thouMoad  oce^sions  for  generosity  uui 
compassion.  Sptctator. 

How  many  fW/««^  pronounce  boldly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  publick,  whom  God  ne#men  never 
qualified  for  such  judgment!  -  *^  M^tftts* 
Tho'usandth.  adj.  [from Vibex^iW.] 
The  hundredth  ten  times  told ;  the  or- 
dinal of  a  thousand :  proverbijdly,  very 
numerous. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into.a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part 
m  the  afi^s  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  hin^  that 
Cupid  hath  dapt  him  o'  tn*  sfaoukier  but  i  'H 
warrant  him  heart  whole.  ShaispoMrtk 

Such  is  the  poet's  lot :  what  luckier  fate 
Does  on  the  works  of  g»ve  historians  wait  f 
More  time  they  spend,  in  greater  toils  engage. 
Their  volumes  swell  beyond  the  thousuudthpm. 

JjfyitK. 
The  French  hugonots  are  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses to  the  conuary ;  and  1  wish  they  deserved 
the  thousmndth  part  df  the  good  treatment  they 
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Tlrowt^  «.  i.  A  piece  of  tmhrt  by  whfch 

oars  ace  kept  in  their  places  when  row* 

iag.  jtini*u>ortb. 

ITbb  a'l  DOM.  n,  /.  [6rom  tbraiL]  SUYcr}* ; 

•ervitude. 

K««r  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  tn  the  state  of 
the  mind  I  and  yet  know  I  that  ail  the  heavens 
cannot  brine  me  to  such  tbraUtm*  Sid$»^. 

ne  swore  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 
—Why  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  thU  earth's  tbraUum  to  the  joys  of  heav'iu 

Sbaksfearu 
This  country,  in  a  neat  port  desolate,  groan- 
cth  under  the  Turkidb  thraldom.  Smidju 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  tkraUtm  Ihre.  Drjfd. 
They  tell  us  we  are  all  bom  slaves;  life  and 
tkroUemvit  entered  into  together,  and  can  never 
be  quit  of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the  other. 
^  UOe. 

Thrall.  ». /.  [^z]»  Saxon.] 
s.  A  slave ;  one  who  is  in  the  power  of 
another.    Not  much  in  use. 
No  /s£fvZ£r  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have. 

Sidkty. 
But  sith  ^e  win  the  conquest  diallei^e  need, 
Let  her  aeeept  me  as  her  faithful  ihralL  ^P*»*» 
Ixxik  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  tbraiL  Sbah. 
The  two  deunquentt 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  tbralU  of 
deep.  Sbakspeartm 

I  know  1  *m  one  of  Hatnre's  little  kings; 
Tet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  lArtftf. 

Davits* 
That  we  may  so  safiice  his  veogefbl  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  tbr^ils 
By  right  of  war,  whste*er  his  businea  be.  Mi/f, 
9*  Bondage;  state  of  slavery  or  confine- 
ment. 

Her  men  took  land. 
And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  fiurnisht  it;  he  stiUin  tbraU 
Of  all-subduing  sleeps.  Cba^matu 

And  laid  abcwt  hnn,  till  his  nose 
From  ttftail  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose. 

HmJIkras. 
To  Thrall,  v.  a.   Sterner*  [from  the 
noun.]   To  enslave ;  to  bring  into  the 
power  of  another.    Out  of  use. 

Let  me  be  a  slave  t*  atchieve  the  maid. 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  tbralTd  my  wounded 
eye.  Sbahpeare. 

Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  cor- 
rode , 
'  The  bad  with  bad,  a  snider  with  a  toad. 
For  so  ill  thraih  not  them,  but  they  ume  ill. 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  wiU. 

Donne. 
The  author  of  nature  b  not  tbratUd  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  Dmrnmomd. 

Thra'pple.  If.  s.  The  windpipe  of  any 
animal.  They  still  retain  it  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect ;  we  say  rather  throttle. 
To  Thrash. t;.  a.  [»ajij"can,  Saxon; 

dtrichtny  Dutch.] 
t.  To  beat  com  to  free  it  from  the  chaff. 
This   is   written  variously  tbrasb  or 
tbresbi  but  tbrasb  is  agreeable  to  ety- 
mology, 
first  tbroib  the  com,then  after  bum  the  straw. 
Sbaksfeare. 
Gideon  tbresbed  wheat  to  hkie  it.        judges. 
f       Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  tbretb* 
inr  instruments  for  wood.  2  Samuel. 

in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
'  Aad  tbrasb  it  out|  and  wijulow  it  by  day.  Dryd^ 
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ThwiS  f>  pvcMfvetliecMici  uKMMivodi 
an  tocalesceDcy,  whkh  they  bei^  hard  bodits 
woold  coatraa  firon  a  swift  motin;  wA  as 
tiut  c£ running  or  fhttbmm,  Maj. 

Out  of  your  clover  well  dried  in  the  mo,  after 
the  tirst  lAmiM^  get  wfaiS  atad  yoo  cae. 

Mm&mr. 
3.  To  beat ;  to  drub. 

Thou  scuryy  valiant  9m\  thou  art  bare  bat 
to  tbrasb  Trojans,  aad  tbo«  an  booghl  aod  sold 
;  those  of  any  wit  like  a  Barbarian  slave. 


ToTvkKKSB.v.n.  To  labour  $  to  drudge. 
I  rather  wouU  be  Mevios,  fArc4  for  ibiflKS 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  tines, 
Than  that  Philu»ick  &tally  ^vine. 
Which  is  iasaib'd  the  secood,  should  be  mias. 

Thra^sher.  n.  I.  [from  tbrasb.]  p&e 
'  who  thrashes  com. 

Our  sokfiers,  Mke  a  hay  Arashtr  wkb  a  flafl, 
BbU  gently  dovrn,  as  if  they  struck  their  £AeBda 

SbJtsfttru 
Not  hardy  the  plowman's  pains,  the  reai^r's 
and  tbresbers  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  it  to 
be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat:  thehboor 
of  those  enipk>yed  about  tht  utensils  nmt  d  W 
charged.  laik 

Thra'suingfloor.  ff.  /•  An  area  ot 
which  com  is  beaten. 

In  vaui  the  hinds  the  tbteshiMgJmr  prepiR> 

And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  ar.  /2>9^ 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  tbresikg' 

Jfoor 

With  temper'd  day,  then  fiU  and  &ce  i^^^ 

Thraso'nical.  aJJ.  [from  TArmp,  a 
boaster   in   old   comedy.]    Boastful; 

bracing* 

His  numour  b  lofty,  his  discourse  perempCflfTi 
his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  tbrth 


Thravb.  n.  J.  [^paj:,  Saxon.] 

I.  A  herd ;  a  drove.    Out  of  use. 

».  The  number  of  two  dozen.  I  know  not 

how  derived* 
THREAD,  n.  s.  [«n«b,  Saxon;  draOi 

Dutch.  1 
I.  A  small  line ;  a  small  twisty  thendi* 

ment  of  cloth. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  tbetad  be  cut 

With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reoroach. 

Thoufh  the  slender  Mr^A/of  dyed  silk  koM 
00  singfo  seem  devoid  of  redness,  yet  «toi 
numbers  of  these  tbreads  are  brought  XogeOuXt 
their  colour  becomes  notorious.  i^ 

•  Though  need  urg'd  me  never  to, 
He  not  receive  a  thread,  butttdced  go. 

Chsfmm. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table  with  s  sword  baogiDC 

<iver  his  head  but  by  one  mgjie  thread  tv^[» 

surely  had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.  Aim 

The  art  of" pleasing  is  the  skill  of  omil tot 

li(r««^  betwixt  flsttery  and  iUHnannen. 

L'Bstrt^' 
t^^Anythfng  continued  in  a  course  I  wi* 

fbrm  tenor. 

The  eagemeuandtremblfaigof  thefocydon 
not  aKvays  regtthvly  fottcyw  the  saaae  even  WW 
of  discourse,  but  strikes  upon  soflK  other  tvai 
that  hath  relation  to  it..  ^"'^ 

,  The  pout  being  a  disease  of  the  nervous  joj 
makes  it  so  hardto  cure;  diseases  are  so  as  w 
are  more  remote  in  thfi  tbrtadoftht  noMQ^ 
tbofloids. 
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To  Thread,  tr.  a.  £from  the  noufi.] 
i«  To  pass  through  with  a  thread. 

The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature 
of  the  sixe  of  that  I  hare  threaded  it  with,  m 
tikiiis  up  the  tpermatick  vessels.  i>bsrp» 

9.  To  pass  through  \  to  pierce  through. 
Thus  out  of  season  threa£mgiiiA»%jtdi  night. 
Shak*peare* 
Being  prest  to  th'  war, 
fi/n  when  the  nave  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
Thmf  would  not  thremd  the  gates.     Sk^hfemrt, 
Thre^aobare.  adj,  [threaded  hare.] 
I.  Deprived  of  the  nap;  wore  to  the  naked 
threads. ' 
ThrtsdUre  coat  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 

Spenter, 
The  dothier  means  to  dress  the  common- 
wealth, and  set  a  new  nap  upon  tt :  so  he  had 
accd^  for  *t  b  threadbart,  Sbahfeare, 

tvm  any  freedom  here  from  you  be  born«« 
'  whose  doaths  art  timMarg^  and  whose  dosJu 
are  torn  f  Drydm* 

He  Vralk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  fhreiMan 
cloak; 
Ht  dk'd  and  supp'd  at  charfe  of  other  fblk. 

A  Thradaa  sbrt  the  potter's  place  rnabi* 
tain*dy  < 

fiwoni  (%%  to  llrwdfco*  snppliama,  and  with 

pride 
His  master's  preseDce*  nay,  his  namci  deny'd. 

BarU. 
%.  Worn  out  ;  trite. 

A  hungry  lean-fiic*d  viDain« 
A  mere  anatoiny«  a  mountebank, 
A  threodh^e  jtw^»  sad  *  fortune-teller. 

Sbaispedre* 
Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  nm  into 
itile  top^cks  and  thrkuHan  quotations,  not  hand- 
ling their  sulgect  fully  and  closely.  Swifi, 
u  he  underttoud  trade,  he  would  not  have 
mentioned  this  ihresdbare  and  exploded  pi]oiect. 

Thre'aden.  a4f.  Ihaoi  thread.}  Made 
of  thread. 

BefaoM  theiinMdbii  sails) 
Berne  with  th'  invisible  and  crcepifig  wind, 
Drnr  the  hoge  bottoms  through  the  funWd 
sea.  Shmkifemre, 

7»  TuftEAP.  V. »«  A  country  woiti  de- 
oo6ng  le  u^t  much  or  contend* 

jlinsfufortb* 
Threat,  m.  s.  [fVom the  verb.]  Menace; 
denunciation  of  ill. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cas^us,  in  your  threat*. 

Shahfeart. 

The  emperor  percehring  that  his  f^TMrtf  were 

■ttle  regarded,  regarded  fitde  to  threaten  any 

laore.  HajwariL 

Donotbdieve 
Thoie  rigid  thrtati  of  death:  ye  shall  not  £e, 

Miliom. 

vd Threat.      >  ^.  a.  [^jreanan,  Sax. 
TvThrk^aten.  {  /i^a^  U  seldom  used 

but  In  poetry.] 
t.  To  menace ;  to  denounce  evil. 

t)eath  to  be  wish'd 

.    Tnough  thruogm^d^  idiichtoo  worse  than  this  can 

brii«.  Af2ftMk 

a.  To  menace  $  to  tttrifys  or  attempt  to 

terrify^  by  allowing  or  dcnoundng  evil. 

It  has  qvMbe^c  tlie  thtng  tbreatefltd, 

ff  a  noun ;  ^,  if  a  veib. 

What  <6rvaiyott  me  tvM  teOing  of  the  king  ? 

Tell  hhn^  and  spare  ndt  Shshfiwe, 

That  a  iprcsd  no  fiinher,  itraitly  thriiftM 
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them  that  they  speak  heacefotth  to  no  mania 
this  name.  jUitm 

The  void  profound 
Wide  gspit«,  and  vkh  utter  loss  of  being 
ThreaUma  hmu  /  Miitm. 

•    This  day  black  omens  Mmal  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deaerv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care.  Fe^c* 
3.  To  menace  by  action. 
Void  of  fear. 
He  thnaten*d  with  his  long  protended  spear. 

Drydm. 
The  noise  increases  as  the  biUows  roar. 
When  rewhag  firoas  a£Mr  they  thre^  the  shore. 

£>tydtm 
Thre^atener,  «.  s,  [from   fhreattn.'i 
Menace ;  one  that  threatens. 

Be  stirring  u  the  tmie ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  ihrttttntr^  and  out^Ke  the  brow 
Ofbraoinghorroiir.  Shsh^ftmr. 

The  fruit,  it  gives  you  life       ^ 
To  knowledge  by  the  thredt*mer,  MUtm. 

Thre^atbnimg.  ff.i.  [from /i^f^o/m.]  A 
menace ;  a  denunciation  of  evil* 

.^neas  their  assault  undaunted  did  ahide| 
And  thus  tolisusiis  loud  with  friendly  threat  nh^ 
cry'd.  Hrydetu 

How  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  master, 
that  thus  hiterceded  with  Ood  for  his  servants, 
to  use  any  unkind  threatmitige  towards  them,  to 
damn  and  curse  them  as  dogs  and  sooundrebi 
and  treat  them  only  as  the  dregs  of  the  creStlon! 

JutfVb 

ThRE'aTEIJINGLV.  adv.  [from  threat* 
en,]  With  menace ;  in  a  threatening 
manner. 

The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  your  ftir  ey^ 
Before  I  qiedc,  tdo  thre^emg^  replies.  Shaksf. 
TflRE'ATFUL.  adj\tbreat  andyii//.]  Full 
of  threats;  minacious. 

Like  as  a  warlike  brigandlne  appllde 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  thrtatfiH  pikes  afbre. 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

Spemet, 

Three. -fl^*.  [»jiie,  Sax.  dn^  Dut^  la, 

Welsh  and  Brse ;  tres^  Latin.] 
I.  Two  and  one. 

Prove  this  a  prosp'rous  day,  die  lArv^-nook'd 

world 

Shall  bear  the  olive  ftmkf^  Shakepeurt. 

If  yoH  speak  fifrnir  worn,  it  will  Mnv  timetre^ 

port  you  the  whole  tbree  words.    '  Btem, 

Great  Atreuf*  sons,  Tydides  fiit  sbove, 

'    With  f^rw-ag'd  Nestor.  Creech. 

Jove  hurls  the  Mrer-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 

These  <^nM  and  l^ar  with  osier  beads  we  ty'd. 

Down  to  these  worlds  1  trod  the  dismal  way. 
And  drsgg'd  the  t(r«t-mouth'd  dog  to  1 
da^. 
A  suait  needle,  such  ss  glovers  use,  witb  a 
flSr«f-edged  point,  useAd  in  sewing  up  dead  bo- 
dies. Shtir/. 
a*  Proverbially,  a  small  number. 

Away,  thou  li(rcr-inch'd  fboU  lam  no  beest. 

Sbakspemrg. 

A  bese,  pcoud»  shallow,  beggarly,  A^rar-suked, 

«   filthy,  worsted^ockin^  knave.         Sbahpemre. 

Thre^epold,  iuU.  [iSfi^Mjrealby  Saaon.] 

Thrke  repeated;  consisting  of  three. 

A  threeftlitmi  is  net  easily  brdceo. 

JSaieskteiieusm 
By  ertwu^jestice  the  world  hath  been  go« 
denied  from  the  beginning :  by  a  justice  na- 
totek,  by  whMh  Ibe  )Mnms  and  eUers  cT  fa- 
miUfS  governed  their  chiklren,  in  which  the 
cMiCBM  was  cdM  natural  piety;  again,  bira 
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lititice  £f me,  dnwn  ftoim  the  Itwi  <tf/>oi;  aftd 
the  obe<fieiice  was  cilled  conscience :  and  lastly^ 
hf  a  justice  civil,  begotten  by  both  the  former; 
«nd  me  obedience  to  this  we  call  duty.  Raitigb, 

A  threefrU  cff*nn%  to  his  altar  bring, 
A  buB,  a  ram,  a  boar.  Pt^. 

Tbre^e PENCE.  M,  s.  {three  znd'  fence.} 
A  8tttall  silver  coin  valued  at  thrice  a 
penny. 

A  threiftnet  bow'd  would  hire  me. 
Old  at  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Sbahpean., 

Ikying  a  caustick,  I  made  aa  escar  the  com-. 
^  ]pats  of  a  tbreefeace^  and  g»ve  vent  to  the  matter. 

IVuemam* 
Thre'epenny.  adj.  [trioholarisf  Latin.] 

Vulgar  ;  mean. 
Tbre'epilb.  If.  /.  iibree  and  pile.']    An 
old  name  for  good  yclvct. 

I,  in  my  tlme»  wore  threffiU^  but  am  out  of 

KTvice.  Sbahpeare. 

Tu  reepi'l  b  d.  adj.  Set  with  a  thick  pile ; 

in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled 

one  on  another. 

Thou  art  good  vehret:  diott'rt  a  thret^d 
laece:  I  had  asUef  be£ng^sh  kersey,  as  be  piled 
at  thou  art.  Sbakfpearu 

nretpifi  hyperbolet ;  spruce  affectation. 

Sbakspeare, 
Tbre'esco&b.  adj,  {tbt:ee  and  score.'] 
Thrice  twenty ;  sixty. 
nweucmre  and  ten  I  can^remember  well. 

Skahpeare. 

Their  lives  before  the  flood  were  abbreviated 

after,  and  conuacted  unto  hundreds  and  <^m* 


By  chace  our  kmc-liv'd  ftthert  eam'd  their 
food; 

Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purifyM  the  Uood : 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  tbreactrc  years  and  ten. 

Dwydat. 

Tbreko'dy.  n.  s»  [^giivw3»a.]   A  song  of 

lamentation. 
Threes  HER.  n,  s.  [properly  thrasher  .1 
.  Here  too  the  tbrttber  brandishing  hb  daiC 
Bespeaks  a  master.  DodtUy. 

Thre's«ing.   See  To  Thrash. 
The  careful  ploui^man  doubtine  stands, 
I«est  on  die  tbrtsMig  floor  his  sheaves  wove 
ch^.  Miltmi. 

Gideon  was  taken,  from  thresbhtg^  as  well  as 
Cincinnatus  (torn  the  plough,  to  command  ar- 
mies. Locke* 
Threes  HOLD,  n,  s.  [^jiefcpalb,  Saxon.] 
The  ground  or  step  under  the  door^  en- 
trance; gate;  door. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Hun  at  the  tbrabehl  met  she  well  did  enter- 
.  prise.  Sfoutr, 

Many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  thrtsboU^ 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. ' 

Not  better 
Than  still:  tt  hdl's  dark  tbresBoU  t*  ha?e  sat 

watch, 
Unnam'd,  undretded,  and  thyself  half  starv*d  ? 

MOtm. 
Before  the  stany  tbretiold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mannon  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Ofbri|ht  aerial  spirits  live  inspher*d  ^ 
la  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air.  MUton, 
There  sought  the  queen's  epattment,  stood 
before  9 

The  peacc^  threMd^  sad  besiei'd  the  door. 
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Threw.  The  preterit  of  tbrwu, 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pynhut  Artbn 
Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  itpne, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  aash*d  ths  solid 
bone.  ?^. 

Th rice.  ad'u.  [from  three^ 
I.  Three  times. 

7bnu.ht  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  dnv, 
And  tbrue  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay. 
It  booted  nought  to  think,  to  rob  him  cf  bis 
prey.  ^aun, 

^  T^mr  within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down ;  tbrice  up  again  and  fi^hdaf. 
Siihfmu 
Tbrict  did  he  knock  hu  iron  tteth;  tbria 
howl. 
And  mto  frowns  his  wrathful  f«rdiead  rovL 

».  A  word  of  amplification. 

Tbriec  noble  lord,  let  me  intreat  cf  voo 
To  pardon  me.  SSahfuru 

Tbriee  and  four  times  hapt>y  dme 
That  tmder  Uian  walls  before  tneir  par^otijy'i 

Ma. 
7#Thrio.  V.  «.  [thi»b  corrupted  mo 
thread;   in  French  enfiUr.}    To  iGde 
through  a  narrow  passa^. 

Some  tbrid  the  mazy  rin^ets  ef  her  bai^ 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ta^hfu 
Thr  J  PT.  M.  s.  [from  thrhfe."] 
I.  Profit;  gain;  riches  gotten;  state  of 
prospering. 

He  came  oat  with  aH.lns  downs,  bant  spofi 

such  cart  jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  tboD^ 

>    with  myself,  if  that  were  ibr^^  I  wiifaed  oom 

of  my  nriends  or  subjects  ever  to  dirive.  Sihiy 

You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  iUs,  eadi  wone  tbanodiffi 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer*t  tir^ 

Had  I  but  die  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  <&n/^, 
That  I  should  be  fortunate.  SbAfun. 

Should  the  poor4>e  flatter'df 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lidc  absurd  p«Pi 
And  crook  the  preniant  hinges  of  the  koee^ 
Where  lA*^  may  follow  £Mrnii«.  Sbaktfmu 
%.  Parsimony;  fnigality;  good  hutbaMiT' 
The  rest  unable  to  serve  any  leogar,ar«i- 
ing  to  foil  to  «Srr)^,  prove  very  good  bwWt. 

Out  of  the  present  sparing  and  untimeljfH^ 
there  grow  many  fotore  inconveniences  moot- 

tinual  charge  in  repairing  and  re-edifying  nu 

imperfect  slight-buitt  vessels.  ^'^ 

Thus  Heaven,  tho*  aU-sufiident,  diowst^ 

In  his  {economy,  and  bounds  his  ^ft.     I^rj'^ 

X.  A  plant. 

Thri'ftily.  adv.  [from  thrtfy-l  ^^' 
gaily ;  parsimoniously. 

Cromartie  after  fourscore  wenttohii««* 

try-bouse  to  Uve  tbriftUy,  and  save  up  bm^ 

to  spend  at  London.  S^ 

Thri'ptinbss.  h,  i.  {from thnftj'l  Ff* 

galhy:  husbandry. 

If  any  other  ^ace  yoo  liave, 
Whidi  asks  small  pains,  but  tbr^Htutstotot. 

Some  are  censured  for  kee|«ig  dieir  e^ 
whom  tendemesi  how  to  get  honesdy  teidw« 
to  spend  discreedy;  whereas euch need  pogresc 
tbrfHmu  in  peserving  their  own,  who  awiM 
more  liberty  m  exacting  from  others.  Wttt^ 
Thri'ftlbss.  adj.  [from  thrifi.}  fto- 
fuse  I  extra?agant. 
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They  in  idle  i>omp  and.wanton  play 

Coaiumed  had  their  goods  and  t9irifiUs»  hours* 

^nd   thrown   themselTes   into   these  heaVy 

stowen.  Sptmer. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  bis  snamey 

As  tbrifiUu  sons  their  scraping  fathers*  gold. 

Thki'vty.  aJJ,  [from  tbnft.'i 
X.  Frugal;    sparing;   not  profuse;   not 
lavish. 

Though  some  men  do,  as  do  they  would, 
XtCt  tJ^riJfty  do,  as  do  they  should.  Tusier* 

Nature  never  lends  , 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Thanks  and  use.  Sbaksptart, 

Lest  he  should  nexlect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess. 
For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoil'd, 
"Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child.       Swift, 
I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour 
left,  of  which  he  hath  not  been  thrifty ;  but 
wonder  he  has  no  more  discretion.  Swft, 

a.  WdJ  husband^. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  1  sav'd  under  your  father.  5^ai. 
.To  Th  rill.  V,  a,  [^ypban,  Saxon ;  drWa, 
Swedish.]  To  pierce;  to  bore;  to  pene- 
trate; to  drill. 
The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrilFJ, 
'  That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  eveiy  veio^ 
And  stormy  horrour  all  her  senses  fill'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  paun. 

Sfnutr* 
He  pierced  throueh  his  chafled  chest 
With  thriUin^  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 
And  lanc'd  his  lordly  heart.  Sftmsgr* 

A  servant,  that  he  bred,  thrilVd  with  remocsey 
Opposed  against  the  aa;  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Sbakspture, 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hoOew  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  regioo  tbrUIifii, 
Now  was  almost  woo. 
To  think  her  part  was  done.  MiltOH, 

T#Trrill.  V.  If. 
I.  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing. 

The  knight  his  tbrilieuit  spear  again  assay'd. 

In  his  brass>plated  body  to  emboss.        Spenstr, 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 

iittded  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite,  Spautr, 

a.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  witk  a 

sharp  sound. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,  comfortless, 
X>oes  throw  out  thriiling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
cries.  Spemicr, 

4.  To  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 
To  seek  sweet  safety  out,     ' 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thriU  and  shake, 
Ev'n  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  £nflisbman.  Shah. 
Art  thou  not  horridly  afraid  t  Doth  not  thy 
blood  thrU/  at  it  ?  Shaksptarc. 

4.  To  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 
A  Mint  cold  fear  tbruls  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  lite.  Sbahp. 

A  sudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrilCd  in  ev*ry 

vein.  Addis«n, 

T§  THIUVE.   V.  n,  pret.    tbrove^   and 

sometimes  less  properly  thrived;  part. 

thriven.  [Of  this  word  there  is  found  no 

iatisfactory  etymology:  in  the  northern 

dialect  they  use  tj^roddevy  to  makegronjj; 

'    perhaps  throve  was  the  ^HgHUil  WOrd| 

VOL.  IV, 
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from  ihrtOf  Islandick,  /«  increase.]  To 
prosper^  to  grow  rich ;  to  advance  m 
any  thing  desired. 

The  better  thou  thrivtst^  the  gladder  am  I. 

Tutsirm 

If  l«rd  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us.  Sbahf. 

It  grew  amonpst  bushes,  wherp  coromao^ 
plants  do  not  thrive.  Sae^tu 

They  by  vices  thrive^ 
Sail  on  smooth  seas,  and  at  their  port  arrive. 

Samkft., 

O  son !  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Saun,  our  great  author,  thrivet 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  oflSraring  dear  ?  MiltM. 

Those  who  have  resolved  upon  the  thriving 
sort  of  piety,  seldom  embark  all  their  hopes  in 
•ne  bottom.  Decay  of  Fifty. 

A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock 
into  a  common  jnsture,  but  with  particular  ad* 
▼ertence  observes  the  thriving  of  every  one. 

'  Decay  of  Piety. 

Growth  is  of  tlie  renr  nature  of  some  things: 
to  be  and  to  thrive  is  all  one  with  them ;  and 
they  know  no  middle  season  between  their 
spnng  and  theor  ftlL  Sontbm 

Experienc'd  a^e  in  deep  despair  was  lost, 
To  see  the  rebef/j^mv,  the  loyal  crost.  Drydem. 

Seldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into 
money  to  make  tha  jpreater  advantage.     Locke. 

The  thriven  cahretm  meads  their  food  forsake. 
And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plente- 
ous rack*  Drydettm 

A  litde  hope  but  I  have  none. 
On  air  the  poor  camelioiis  thrive: 
Deny*d  ev*n  that,  my  love  can  Uve.  GranvUU* 
^  Such  a  care  hath  always  been  take^  oi  tha 
city  charities,  that  they  nave  thriven  and  pro- 
spered gradually  from  their  infancy  down  to  tMt 
very  day.  Attarbury. 

In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  Urge 
mcrease.  Pofe. 

Diligence  ^nd  humility  is  the  way  to  thri%te  in 
the  riches  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in 
gold.  Wattt. 

Personal  pride»  and  afiTectation,  a  delight  in 
beauty,  and  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that 
must  either  kill  all  religion  in  the  soul,  or  be 
themselves  killed  by  it ;  they  can  no  more 
thrive  together,  than  health  and  sickness.  Law., 

Thri'ver.  «.j.[from/M'v^.]  One  that 
prospers ;  one  that  grows  rich. 

He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his 
father  left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  tbriver  in 
the  end.  Hnyvoard, 

T H  R  i' V 1 N G  l  Vj  adv.  [from  tbri'ving.']  In 

a  prosperous  way. 
Thro*.  Contracted  by  barbarians  from 
through. 

What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  return. 
Who,  scattered  thro*  th«  world,  in  exile  noumf 

Dryekn. 
Throat,  n.  s.  [^pote-,  ^pota,  Sax.] 
I.  Th«  forepart  of  the  neck;  the  passage! 
of  nutriment  and  breath. 

The  gold  I  give  thee  wtU  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  iU<*uttehnff  throat.  Sbakspemre, 

Wherefore  could  inot  pronounce,  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
■  Stuck  in  my  throaf.  Shahfeare^ 

Larissa*s  gutturals  convuls'd  his  threat  ; 
He  smooth'd  his  vdice  to  the  Fiumtine  note. 
^^         ffarte. 
^..  Tlic  QUUA  road  of  any  place, 
Kk 
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Her  hoiwur  tnd  her  courage  "T*** 
Olm  *ad  wtrcpid  hi  the  very  rtr»d< 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Teuiers  drctdfulfieUU 

3*  To  cut  the  Throat.    To  murder ;  to 

kill  by  violence.  .  ,^ 

These  bred  up  amongst  the  EnglunmeBi  ^«^ 

they  become  kern,  are  made  more  fit  «•  <W /Aetr 

A  trumpeter  that  was  made  prisoner,  when 
die  «okhen  were  about  #a  «rf  VUt^*^'f^^ 
IWiT  ahouU  you  killa man  that  kdU  nobody f 
'  VEstrangt. 

THRo'ATriPE.   «.  i.  [throat  and /i^.] 

The  wca*m ;  the  windpipe. 
Tnao'ATWORT.  «.  i.  [throat  and  «^/; 

^i«7«/tf,  Latin.]    A  plant, 
y^  THROB,  i;.  If.  [irom^«^««'»  mmspnu 
and  ywwiw  ;  formed  in  imiution  of  the 
sound,  SJdmner:    pcriiaps   contracted 
from  throw  tip ''\  .         ,.    ,        ^ 

1*  To  heave ;  to  beat;  to  n«c  as  the  breast 
with  wrrow  or  distress. 
Hen  mayhis  head  live  on  my /Araifaif  breast. 
Sbahpeare* 
My  heart  arxAi  to  know  one  thing: 
Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever  reign  f       Sbais^are. 
T  was  the  daA  of  swords :  my  troubled  heart 
U  90  cast  down,  and  simk  jtnidst  its  sorrows, 
li<if»Ar  widifear,  and  aWs  at  every  sound. 

How  that  warm'd  mcl  How  my  thrMimg 

l,eapt  to  the  image  ofmvftthcrs  joy,  . 

When  you  should  stratti  me  m  your  frtdhig 
annsl  ^-"^ 

a.  To  beat ;  to  pali)itate. 

In  the  depending  orifice  there  was  a  tbroiilitr 
of  the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood 
bcinj  choaked  in  by  the  contused  flesh.  H^um. 

Throb,  h./.  [from  the  verb.]    Heave; 
beat ;  stroke  of  palpitation. 

She  sighM  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast. 
And  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw. 
With  lips  ftdl  Mle,and  fauli*ring  tooguc  opprest. 
'^  S^emter, 

Thou  talk'st  Bke  one  who  never  felt 
Th*  impatient  tbrobt  andlontmgs  of  a  «jul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good.  Addis, 

Throe.  «.  /.  [from  »jii>pian,  to  suffer^ 

Saxon.]  ..       t.  •  t.    r 

U  The  pain  of  travail ;  the  anguish  of 

bringing  children  :  it  is  likewise  written 

Lucina  l«*t  not  me  her  bed. 

But  took  me  in  my  tbrws.  SbmAsfeare, 

His  perwnwive  and  practical  tract,  which  waa 

xceedmc  agreeable  to  his  desires,  cost  him  most 

^rwey  and  pangs  of  btith.  J^aL 

My  wonib,prepunt  and  now  excessive  grown, 

Fiqdtoous  motion  felt  and  nieful  throes.  Milt, 

Not  knowing 't  was  mv  labour,  1  complain 

Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain. 

My  tbroacosAt  thicker,  and  my  ones  iqtrcas  d. 

'  Dryden, 

Reflect  on  that  day,  when  t«th  shall  be  acain 

in  travaU  with  her  sons,  and  at  one  fruitful  tbro* 

bring  forth  all  the  generatiotts  of  4earn^  and 

unlearned,  noble  and  ignoble  dust.  Sogers, 

%,  Any  extreme  agony ;  the  Anal  and  mor- 

tal  strupelc.  

O  man !  nave  mind  of  that  most  mtter  Ufrm^ 
^QCM  the  tie«  does  falli  so  U«s  it  tvcr  1^. 
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To  vase  dkcm  of  th^^rieftf 
Theb  fears  of  hostile  atrokes,  th^  acbes4Q*Mt 
Their  pangs  cf  love,  with  other  mddeit  iMw, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sostan 
In  Kfe's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  do 
Some  kindness  to  them.  SAaft^w* 

to  Throe,  v.  a.  [fi^m  the  noun.]    To 

put  in  agronies.  

The  setting  of  tWnc  «y«  and  cheek  procaim 
A  matter  from  ihce,and  a  Inrth,  indeed. 
Which  ihr9i!s  thee  much  to  yield.     SbMmt. 
Tmrose.  n.j»  [thromuthat.  ^fi^.] 
I.  A  royal  seat ;  the  seat  of  a  king. 
Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
fW  untimely  emptyfag  of  the  happy  ttfw , 
And  faU  of  many  kings.        ,     ^      Sbdh^e. 

Th*  eternal  Father  from  his  thrvne  bcbHd 

Their  mulotude.  -"**■• 

Sconehetwe,  once  thought  t  temple,  yon  hwa 

found 

A  throne  where  kings  Were  crown  d.      /Mj* 

We  have  now  upon  the  tbrmu  a  king  wiQia{ 

and  able  to  correct  €tit  abuses  of  the  «^  ^^ 

1.  The  seat  of  a  bishop*  ,  ^    ,_ 

Bishops  preached  on  the  steps  cf  the  altif 

•unding,  having  not  as  yet  assumed  the  J^terf 

To  Throne,  'v.  a.  [fitjm  the  noun.]  To 
enthrone ;  to  set  on  a  royal  seat. 
They  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  tharimt 
stars  . .  . 

Tbrom*d  and  set  high  ?  .       **^^ 

True  image  of  the  Father,  whether  tbmi 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss  and  light  ofjight,^     ^^ 
Conceiving  or  remote  from  heav  n,  eadim^ 
In  fleshly  ubemade  and  human  futfu  .  Jnam 
He  throm*d  in  glast,  and  namM  it  Carto. 

Throng,   k.  j.  [^jranx,  Saxon j  from 
^pinjan,  to  /rri/.]    A  crow$i  i  a  mul- 
titude pressing  againit  each  other. 
I>t  us  on  heaps  go  offer  tmAnr  tires: 
We  are  enow,  yet  Uving  in  the  field,  ^ 
To  smother  op  the  Enguah  in  our  tbnifu 

Shot4«tft> 
Atbroag 
Of  thick  short  sobs  in  thund'ring  voUfcs  wit 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  liibrick  t^w^ 
In  panting  murmiurs.  Crmk^ 

.  This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind, 
"Unil  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find* 


I  wish  the  tbro/ig  of  great  and  good 
Made  it  less  ea?)y  understood. 


r^Drr. 


With  studious  thought  observ'd  th*  iDofttioBi 
throng. 

In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along;  ^^ 
Their  names,  their  fates.  ^K/f^ 

%  Throng,  v,  n.  [from the  noun.J  To 
crowd ;  to  come  in  tumultnous  molti' 
tudes. 

I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  sec  him,  and  tie  Uiw 
To  hear  him  speak.  Sbahft^ 

His  mother  could  not  tenger  bear  the  ^ 
tions  of  so  many  passions  as  throned  upoooffi 
but  fcB  upon  his  Wck,  crybg  ottt,Tf  y  «o  • 

To  Throng,  v.  a.  To  oppress  or iccom' 
mode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 

I  '11  say,thou  hast  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng* d  too  shortly.     Sbahftartf 
The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  tbej^^ 


All  access  was  tbroag^d^  the  gitiS 
TiuQkswaim*4i 


MUt^ 
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Thro'stle.  ».  J.  [^ronle.  Sax.]  The 
ttirudi ;  a  small  mngiBg  bird. 

The  tbrtstk  M  ith  his  note  so  tnie,- 
Tbc  wren  with  Uttle  cjuitt.  Sbakshfare. 

The  Wack-bird  aad  throtUl^  with  their  melo- 
«ou»  voice*,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  soua%, 

Thro^ttle.  «.  s.  [from  throat.']     1  he 
windpJpe;  thelarinx. 
At  the  upper  cctrene  it  hath  no  lariia  or 
titrottie  to  qualify  the  sound.  Srtnvn, 

^oT^^o'ttle.v./I'  [from  the  noun.] 
To  choak ;  to  suffocate:  to  kill  by  stop- 
ping the  breath. 

I  have  teen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  oeriods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
TbrotUe  their  practis'd  accents  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 

Sbahpeartm 
■As  when  Antxus  m  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and  oft  foil'd  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength, 
Fresh  from  his  fiall  and  fiercer  grapple  join'rf, 
7br9tti4d%t\tt^h  in  th'  air,  exptr*d  and  felL 

MUtom, 
^^  throet    half  ibnttlcd  wi^    corrupted 

And  brcathiftg  through  his  ja^  a  bekhing 
««am.  Drydem. 

Tne  throttliftjr  quinsey  't  is  my  star  appomts. 
And  rheumatism  1  send  to  rack  the  joints. 

YbrottU  thyself  with  an  ell  of  strong  tape. 
For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  for  a  ra}>e. 

Swift. 
TuRovE.  The  preterit  oUbrive, 

England  never  ihrrve  so  well,  nor  was  there 
ever  brought  into  England  so  great  an  increase 
of  wealth  since-.  Ltckc. 

Through,  prep.    [«u|ih,  Saxon;  door^ 

Dutch;  durch,Gcxm2iX\.'\ 
1.  From  end  to  end  of;  along  the  whole 
mass  or  compass. 

He  hath  been  so  successful  with  common 
heads,  that  he  hath  led  their  belief  tbrougb  all 
the  Works  of  nature.  Brvwn, 

A  simplicity  shines  tbrougb  all  he  writes. 

DryJtn, 
Fame  of  th*  asserted  sea  tbrougb  Europe  blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love. 

Drjdeti, 

a.  N^tmg  passage. 

'Tbrouibrhe  gate  of  iv'ry  he  dismissM 
His  valiant  offi»pring.  Dryden, 

The  same  thing  happened  when  I  removed 

the^prism  out  of  the  sun's  light,  and  lo«k'uig 

thntnb  it  upon  the  hole  fining  by  the  light  d[ 

the  douds  beyond  it.  Newton. 

3*  By  tranRmission. 

Tbf'.gb  these  hands  this  science  has  passed 
with  great  applause.  'temfle. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  tbroufrb 
their  senses;  they  have  a  real  influx  on  these, 
nd  all  real  knowledge  of  material  things  is  con- 
'^ytd  into  the  understandmg  tbrougb  these 
•enses.  Cbey/ie. 

4'  By  means  of;   by  agency  of;  in  con* 
•equcncc  of. 

The  strong  tbrwgb  pleasure  tooaett  falls,  the 
weak  tbrotfgb  smitX.  Sptnier, 

fioniethiiif  ygu  may  deterre  of  him  tbrougb 
me.  Sbakspeare, 

By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth, 
asd  ibmighiiAtmn  of  the  hnds  the  house  Qrop- 
path  through.  EccUsiattkut^ 

.You  vtUjwt  insiM  thb  «simeul  ruk  to  de« 
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bar  euch  from  preaching  the  goipel,  at  have 

ilrougb  infirmity  filUen.  fVbitgifi, 

Some  tbrougb  ambition,  or  tbrougb  thirst  of 

Have  slain  thttr  brothers,  and  their  country 
sold.  Dryden* 

To  him,  to  him  *t  is  giv*n 
Passion,  and  care,  and  anguifh,  to  destroy: 
Tbrougb  him  soft  peace  and  plenitude  of  joy 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem'd  shall  flow. 

Through,  fl^/v. 

I.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other. 
You  'd  be  so  lean,  that  bbsts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  tbrougb  and  tbromgb.      Sbahp, 
Inquire  how  metal  may  be  tinged  tbrougb  and 
tbrougb ^  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours  ? 

Bacotu 
Pointed  satire  runs  him  tbmgb  add  tbrot^b. 

Omam. 

Te  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is 

to  re^  the  whole  letter  tbrougb,  froiSa  one  end 

to  the  other.  Locke. 

».  To  the  end  of  any  thing  ;  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose ;  to  the  final  conclusion. 
Every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  Kghc 
into  the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannot 
bring  him  to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  him  sofar, 
that  if  he  follows  it  faithfully  he  shall  meet 
with  another ^lij^t,  which  shall  carry  him  ^uite 
tbnmgb.  South, 

Tmro'ughbred.<i^*.  [tbrougb znAbredf 
commonly  thoroughbred.]  Completely 
educated ;  completely  taught. 

A  tbrougb'bred  soldier  weighs  all  present  cir- 
cumsunces  and  all  possible  contingents.    Grew. 

Th  r  ou  G.H  l j'g  h  t  e  d  .  «4r .  [through  and 
light.]    Lighted  on  both  aides. 

That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  tha 
fewest  lights;  therefore  not  on'v  rooms  window- 
ed  on  both  ends,  called  tbrougbiigbted^  but  with 
two  or  more  windows  on  the  same  side,  arc  ene- 
mies to  this  art.  fVottoiu 

Thro'ughly.  adv.  [from,  through.  It 
is  commonly  written  thoroughly  f  as  com* 
ing  from  thorough.] 

1.  Completely ;  fullv ;  entirely ;  wholly. 
The  sight  so  tbrougbij  him  dismay'd. 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

Spenser. 
For  bed  then  next  they  were. 
All  tbrougblj  satisfied  with  compleat  cheare. 

Cbapman. 

Rke  must  be  tbrougbly  boiled  in  respect  of 

its  hardness.  Bacon. 

No  less  wisdom  than  what  made  the  world 

can  tbrougbly  understand  so  vast  a  design. 

,  Tttlokon. 
%.  Without  reserve ;  sincerely. 

Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly 
and  tbrougbly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  yet  singularity  m  this  is  a  singTiiar  com- 
mendation. Ti/lotton. 

Throucho'ut.  prep,  [through  9nd  out.l 
(^*te  Ihroueh ;  in  every  pirt  of. 

Thus  itfaretn  even  dean  tbrougbout  the  whole 

controversy  about  that  disctplino  which  is   so 

■  eacnestly  urged.  Hooker. 

The.  e  followed  «f^er  the  defeat  an  avoiding  of 

all  Spanish  forces  tbrougb§at  Ireland.        Buoon. 

O  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 
As  to  be  hau^tbrougbout  the  universe, 
To  tell  die  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it ! 

BimJoMie»^ 
K^2 
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Imparttany  inquire  how  we  hive  behiroi  our- 
selves tbrm^bovt  the  course  of  this  long  war. 

AtUrktrjf. 

Tbrovgho'vt, aJv.    Everywhere;  in 
every  part. 

Subdue  it,  and  througbout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea  and  fowl  of  the  air.     Afili* 

His  youth  and  age 
All  of  a  piece  tbrougUut^  and  all  divine.  Dryden. 
Throuchpa'ced.    adj,    \jhrou^b   and 
I  pace,']  Perfect;  complete. 

He  IS  very  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they 

be  not  tbnughpacci  speculators  in  those  great 

theories.  More. 

To  Throw.  v,a.  prct.  threw;  part.  pass. 

thrown,  [»papan,  Saxon.] 
.  I.  To  fling ;  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a  distant 
place  by  any  projectile  force. 

Preianes  threw  down  upon  the  Turks  fire  and 
tcalding  oiL  KmMa. 

.  Shimei  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust. 

2  Sammel. 

A  pocAr  widow  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make 

•  farthing.  Mark, 

Hefell 
Prom  heav'n,  they  fabled,  Hn^wn  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o*er  the  crystal  battlements.  Mi/tem, 
Calumniate  stoutly ;  for  thoush  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  mudi  care  the  dirt  tbrtwm  at  us, 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. 

Deaty  rf  Piety, 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  AstoJpho  to  the  moon, 

lias  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swans,  who,  when  time 

had  tSrowM  the  writings  of  many  poets  mto  the 

river  of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  readiness  to  &e> 

cure  the  best,  afki  bear  them  aloft  into  the  tern* 

pleofimmorulity.  Dryden, 

When  Ajax  stnves  some  r6ck*s  vast  weight  to 

thrfWf 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Pcpe. 
The  air»pump,  barometer,  and  quadrant,  were 
tBrowM  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  bar- 
rels are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail 
•n,  while  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent 
amusements.  ^    Spe^at»r, 

-•.  To  toss ;  to  put  with  any  violence  or 
tumult  It  always  comprises  th^  idea  of 
haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

To  dnreats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp*d  in  his  crime8,aga'mst  the  storm  prep«r*d; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  thrcwt  his  cumb*rous  cloak  away. 

Drydeiu 
The  only  means  for  brinnng  France  to  our 
conditions,  is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them, 
and  overpower  them  with  numbers.       AdJuon, 
JLabour  casu  the  iiumours  into  their  proper 
channels,  «6mvi  off  redundancies,  and  helps  na- 
ture. Spectator, 
Make  room  for  merit,  by  rirottwrp down nhe 
worthless  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from 
those  conspicuous  stations  to  which  they  have 
been  advanced.                                     S^eetater, 
The  island  Inatime  contains,  within  the  com* 
pass  of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful  variety  of 
fclls,  vales,  rocks,  fruitful  pla'ms,  and  banren 
mountains,  all  threwn  together  in  a  most  ro- 
,    mantick  confusion.                     Berkley  to  Pope* 
3.  To  lay  carelesly,  or  m  haste. 

His  m;^sty  depart^l  to  his  chamber,and  threw 
himself  upon  his  ned,  Unnenting  with  much  pas- 
.  eioo,  and  abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  of  an  ex- 
cellent servant.  C/aremlon, 

At  th'  approach  of  mght. 

On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 

.   OrreftthisheaduponarockoUmorai     ^l#r« 

4*  To  venture  at  dice* 
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Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throwext,  ShoLpurt, 

5.  To  cast ;  to  strip ;  to  put  off. 
There  the  snake  throws  the  enameU'd  4dn, 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.   Shohp, 

6.  To  emit  in  any  careless  or  f  ehemcnt 
manner. 

To  arms;  for  I  have  tbntbm 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth.  Shskt. 

One  of  the  Greek  orator's  antagootsts,readin{ 
over  the  oration  that  procured  oss  braiduDeot, 
and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  asked  tfaem,if 
they  were  so  much  a^ected  bv  the  bare  rea&t^ 
how  mudi  more  thet  would  nave  been  iliniud 
if  they  had  heard  nim  aaoaBy  tbrowkr  out 
such  a  storm  of  eloquence?  JUism, 

There  is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  coow«{« 
on  such  a  practice}  the  very  descrlptioa  of  s 
carries  reproof  1f^^' 

7.  To  spread  in  haste. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flow'ry  vest  he  «fc«w, 
And  issued  like  a  god  to  mortal  view.      Ff, 

S.  To  overturn  in  wrestling. 

If  the  sinner  shall  not  only  wrestle  widi  dm 
ai^el,  but  throw  him  too,  and  wm  so  confktt 
a  victory  over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  cooi- 
derations  shall  be  able  to  strike  no  tcrroor  un 
his  mind,  he  is  too  strong  fior  grace.        Sod, 

9.  To  drive ;  to  send  by  force. 
Myself  distrest,  an  exile  and  unknovn, 

Debarr'dfrora  Europe,  arui  from  Asia  tinrn^ 
In  Libyan  deserts  wander  thus  akme.    Drjht. 

When  seimen  are  thrown  upon  any  ankwn 
coast  in  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the 
fruit  of  any  tree,  unless  they  observe  it  tciAxi 
with  the  pecking  of  birds.  AAm, 

Poor  youth!  how  canst  Haoa  throw  \miaA 
thee  ? 
Luda,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  kve  be  bws 
thee.  itfi» 

10.  To  make  to  act  at  a  distance. 
Tbrcw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  OtfaeOot 

Even  till  we  make  th*  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  aegard.  Siobfmt. 

11.  To  repose. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  bosy  ts  6p«i 
but  rely  upon  the  conclusion,  and  tbnoT^ 
self  upon  God,  aiui  contend  not  with  him  toa 
prayer.  7sjk. 

I  a.  To  change  by  any  kind  of  riokncc. 

A  new  title,  or  an  unsuspected  pxcm,tki^ 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  m  t  manner  destrof 
our  identity.  jU£jt^ 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prosei  H> 
mcr  afi^ctt  the  compouiod  epithets.     .    ^f- 

13.  To  turn,   [tonwrr,  Latin.]    At  baBi 
thrown  in  a  lathe.  Jinswrth. 

14.  7*0  Throw  a<waj.  To  lose;  tospecd 
in  vain. 

He  warns  'em  to  avoid  thecoutts  sod  aa^ 
Where  dilatory  fortune  pUys  the  uU 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  nun, 
To  throw  herself  otpM  00  fools  and  knaves. 

In  vain'on  study  thne  away  we  throw. 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  tnii^  we  koo** 

A  man  had  better  throw  away  bis  csre  upcf 
any  thing  else  than  ^tspon  t  garden  00  wet  or 
moist  ground.  7i^^ 

Had  we  but  hntinf  youth  and  time  to  spare, 
Some  might  be  throwm  away  onfiuneaodvir. 

He  ngh'd,  brtath'd  short,  and  wouUMF 
spoke, 
^  was  tg9  fioRt  to  llffnr  «iiK9  thf  nnfe 
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The  Bext  in  place  and  punitbment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  ttrow  their  souls  away; 
Foob  who,  repning  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Drydem. 
^  la  poeuj  the  expression  beautifies  the  design : 
if  it  he  vicious  or  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colour- 
Jog  is  tbrvtom  away  upon  it.  Drydcn, 
The  wtll-meanine  man^ould  rather  consider 
what  opportunities  ne  has  of  doing  ^ood  to  his 
country,  than  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding 
the  rights  of  princes.                              Addhon, 
She  threw  axoay  her  money  upon  roaring  bul* 
Ues  that  went  about  the  streets.         Arbutbiwt, 
jj.  To  Thro w  a<way.  To  reject. 

He  that  ytViX  throw  away  a  good  book  because 

not  gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please  his  eye  than 

undersunding.  'Taylor, 

i6.  To  Throw  iy.    To  reject;  to  lay 

aside  at  of  no  use. 

It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises;  apd. 
When  thinp  succeed,  be  tbrowm  hy,  or  let  fiJL 
Bern  Jomton, 
He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  te- 
nets, received  without  examination,  ought,  in 
reference  to  that  question,  to  throw  wholly  hy 
all  his  former  notions.  Locke, 

17.  To  Throw  down.    To  subvert;  to 
orerturn. 

Must  one  rash  ward,  th*  infirmity  of  age* 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  mv  better  years : 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  ufe  of  service  ? 

Additotu 

18.  to  Throw  off.    To  expel. 

The  salts  and  oils  in  the  animal  bo^v,  as  toon 
as  they  putrefy,  are  thrown  ojf^  or  produce  mor- 
tal distempers.  ArhtfthnU. 

19.  To  Throw  of.    To  reject;  to  dis- 
card :  aS)  to  throw  off  an  aeqtmmtance. 

T  would  be  better 
Could  yoo  provoke  him  to  give  you  th*  occasion, 
And  then  to  throw  him  ojfi  Drydm, 

Can  there  be  any  reason  why  the  household 
•f  God  alone  shouid  throw  tff  all  that  orderly 
dependence  and  duty,  by  which  all  other  houses 
are  best  governed  ?  Spratt, 

00.  To  Throw  out*   To  exert ;  to  bring 
forth  into  act. 
She  throw*  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
cries.  Spenser, 

The  ^ods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  bidden  strength,  and  throw  owt  into  prac- 
tice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day.  AddUon, 

ai.  To.  Throw  out.     To  distance;   to 
leave  behind. 

When  e'er  did  Juba,or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  «irf  in  the  piu-suits  of  honour  ? 

Adduon, 
a».  To  Throw  out.  To  eject;  to  expel. 
The  other  two  whom  they  had  thrown  out, 
they  were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile. 

Swift. 
43.  To  Throw  out.     To  reject;  to  ex- 
dude. 

The  oddness  ef  the  proposition  taught  others 
t«  reflect  a  little;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out. 

Swift. 

24'  To  Throw  K^.  To  resign  angrily. 

Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon, 

Until  they  're  never  to  be  won.  Hwdihra*. 

Experienced  gamesters  thr^w  up  their  cards 

when  they  know  the  gaan  is  io  the  t&emy't 
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hand,  without  tmnecessary  vexation  in  phiying 
>t  out.  Addison. 

'Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly:  it  must 
not  be  thrown  ar/  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  4 
quarrel.  CoUier. 

%$.  To  Throw  up.    To  emit ;  to  eject ; 
to  bring  up. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  pa- 
tient throws  up.  Arhuthna. 
26.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used 
with  great  latitude ;  but  in  all  its  uses^ 
whether  h'teral  or  figurative,  it  retains 
from  its  primitive  meaning  some  notiOa 
of  haste  or  violence. 
To  Throw,  v.  «• 
I.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting. 
t.  To  cast  dice. 

3.  To  Throw  ahout.   To  cast  about;  to 
try  expedients. 

Now  unto  despair  I  '^in  to  grow. 
And  mean  for  better  wmd  ahout  to  throw. 

Spenser* 
Throw.  «.  j,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  cast ;  the  act  of  casting  or  throwing^ 
The  top  he  tore 
F^om  ofl^a  huee  rocke ;  and  so  right  a  throw 
Made  at  our  ship,  that  just  before  the  prow 
It  overflew  and  fell.  Chapman, 

He  heav'd  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw^   ^ 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe ; 
A  tow*T  assauked  by  so  rude  a  stroke. 
With  all  itsloft^  battlements  had  shook.  AddU* 
a.  A  cast  of  dice ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  dice  fall  when  they  are  cast. 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
,   Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.       Shakspearek 
If  they  err  finally,  it  Is  like  a  man's  missmg  his 
cast  when  he  throws  dice  for  his  life;  hb  beingy 
his  happiness,  and  ail  is  involved  in  the  errour  of 
one  throw.  South. 

Suppose  any  particular  order  of  the  alphabet 
to  be  assigned,  and  that  twenty-four  letters  cast 
at  a  venture,  so  as  to  fall  in  a  line ;  it  is  many 
million  of  millions  odds  to  one  against  any  single 
throw,  that  the  asvgned  order  >Niil  not  be  cast. 

BentUy, 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 
frll. 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  mij  all. 

Young. 

3.  The  space  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upcn  a  subtle  grmind, 
I  've  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing.    Shakspeare, 

The  Sirenufpi  Scopuli  are  sharp  rocks  that 
stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  Addisom, 

4.  Stroke;  Mow. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  kisMrrcr^. 

Spenter* 

5.  Effort ;  violent  sally. 

Y9ur  youth  admires 
The  thro^vs  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul; 
Cato's  bold  flij^hts,  the  extravagance  of  virtue.     , 

AdiUson* 

6.  The  agony  of  childbirth  :  in  this  sense 
it  is  written  tbroe^    See  Throe. 

The  most  pregnint  wit  in  the  world  neve 
.  brings  forth  any  thing  gr^^at  without  som^  pain 
and  travail}  pangs  sad  tkrwot  btfoce  the  deli« 
very.  "   '' 
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But  when  the  mother's  #itr»w#  b«pn  to  awe, 

Sit  cretture,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
eaks  his  blind  prison.  Dryden* 

Say,  my  friendship  wanti  him 
To  help  me  bring  to  light  a  manlv  birth; 
"Which  to  the  wond'ring  world  I  shall  disclose, 
'     Or,  if  he  fail  me,  perish  in  my /Ar(m»/.    Dry<Un> 
Thro'wer.  n.  J.  [from  throw*]     One 
that  throws. 

Fate,  atainst  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  tbronvtr  out 
Of  my  poor  babe.  Shah^,fare. 

Thrum,  n.  s.  [tbraum,  Islandick,  the  end 

of  any  thing.] 
I.  The  ends  of  weavers  threads. 
«•  Any  coarse  yam. 

There 's  htx-tbrum  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. 
Sbaks^are^ 
O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  Ibrum^ 

Quail,  crush, conclude  and  quc-l.   Sbais peart. 

All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  be- 

«idcs  the  b\<  thrum,  j-^'^"' 

Would  our  //>rir0t-capp*d  ancestors  find  fault 
For  w«)t  of  augar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt  i  Khj^, 
To  Thrum,  v.  a.      To  grate  j    to  play 

coarsely.  ,       .  i 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole  go 
ofTcoBstantlyatthe  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the 
thrumming  of  a  guitar.  DryJen. 

Thrush.  «.  s.   [^nifc*  Saxon;  tardus^ 
,     Latin. 3^ 
I.  A  smaU  sinking  bird.  » 

Of  singmg-birds  they  have  Unnets,  goldfinches, 
blackbird,  and  thrmibts,  ^  Car^-tv. 

Pain,^and  a  fine  tbryth,  have  been  severally 
•ndeavouring  to  call  off  my  attention;  but  both 
in  vain.  ^  -^"Z'* 

a.  [from  thrust:  as  we  say,  a  push,  a 
breaking  out.]     By  this  name  are  called 
amal],    round,    superficial    ulcerations, 
which  appear  first  in  the  mouth  ;  but  as 
they  proceed  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  saliva,  by  the  lentor  aud 
viscosity  of  the  humour,  they  may  affect 
every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct,  ex- 
cept the  thick  guts  :  they  are  just  the 
same  in  the  inward  parts  as  scabs  in  the 
ekin,  and  fall  off  from  the  inside  of  the 
bowels  like  a  crust :  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  a  white  colour  the  less  dan- 
gerous. Arbuthnot. 
To  Thru  ST,  ii.  a.  [/rw/Zo,  Jl»atin.] 
I.  To  push  any  thing  into  matter,  or  be- 
tween close  bodies. 
'Thrust  inf  hy  sickle,  and  reap.      Revehthns, 
j>.  To  push ;  to  move  with  violence ;  t^o 
drive.    It  is  used  of  pe rsrms  or  things. 

They  should  not  only  not  be  thrust  out,  but 

also  have  estates  and  grants  of  their  lands  new 

made  to  them.  SpcKser, 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence. 

Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

Shakspeare* 
I^ock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  htar  the 
drum. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  streets. 

$haksp<ar9. 

When  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  she  thrust  herself 

tjnto  the  wall,  and  crusht  Balaam's  foot.  Numb, 

On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with 

you,  that  I  may  ihrmt  our  all  your  right  eyes. 

^  1  ^amutk 
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She  caught  him  by  the  feet ;  but  Gehazi  eint 
Hear  to  thrust  her  away.  2  Xi^ 

The  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  peopkim- 
hcriunce,  by  oppression  to  Abnu/  them  out 

Jsnub* 

Thou  Capcmaumt  vhich  art  exaked  to  b»- 
ven,  shaU  be  thrust  down  to  hell  hike. 

Rkh,  then  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  quick  and 
lively  <fclivcry  of  ^>cech,  but  as  of  mean  bmh 
so  prone  to  thrust  forwards  the  ruin  of  geat  per- 
sons, in  this  manncrroakc.  UAjximL 

They 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame, 
And  thrust  out  CoUatine  that  bore  their  name. 

Lryk*. 

To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusU  aade 
The  crowd  of  centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bndc 

3.  To  stab-      "  ,     ^   , 

Phlneas/iSnw/ both  of  them  through.  Aw* 

4.  To  compress.  .    , 

He  thrust  the  fleece  togedier,  and  m^ 
the  dew  out  of  it.  >^^' 

5.  To  impel ;  to  urce. 

We  make  guilty  ofour  disasters  the  sun,  tw 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  00  was- 
sity,  and  all  that  we  arc  evil  in,  by  a  dmoe 
thmsiingOTi.  Shaks^^ 

6.  To  obtrude ;  to  intrude. 

Who  's  there,  1  say  ?  How  dire  you  tbrat 
yourselves 
Into  my  private  mediutions  ?  Sheksfurt, 

1  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  tbrustimg  this  report 
Into  his  cars.  J^^T 

Should  he  not  do  as  rationally,  who  tookpny- 
sick  from  any  one  who  had  taken  on  hmiMlftM 
name  of  physician,  or  thrust  himself  ^^J^ 
employment?  ^'*^ 

Tb  Thrust.  V.  If.  .. 

1.  To  make  ar  hostile  push ;  to  atUck  witH 
a  pointed  weapon. 

a.  To  soueeze  in ;  to  put  himself  into  any 
place  by  violence. 

I  '11  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth; 
But,  when  in  hcav'n,  I  '11  st.ind  next  Hercoi«5, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  ^^^^V^ 

2.  To  intrude. 

Not  all. 
Who  like  intruders  thrust  into  their  ^^^^' 
Participate  their  sacred  Influence.      ^  ^Z^'. 
4.  To  push  forward;  to  come  violently  > 
to  throng  ;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there,        rL^^^gg, 

In  mighty  concourse.  .       ,  z!!2a« 

The  miserable  men  which  shrunk  w^*^ 

work  wer<  .ngain  beaten  forward,  and  Pg*^ 

slam,  and  fresh  men  still  thrust  on.        ^^^^: 

Thrust,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]      . 

I.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  wca- 

2>'lmane,  hearkenmg  to «»  "wr^^'S^'Ja 
such  witty  fury  to  pursue  him  with  ^rr^ 
thrusts,  that  nature  and  virtue  commanflM^ 
to  look  to  his  safety.  i^fT^' 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  "*°J*£  . 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  ***^  S^Lowv 

Poliies  Pyrrhus  whh  his  lance  pursues. 

And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  rentWi.  s^^ 

a.  AjJsault ;  atUck.  ^Mtoiti 

lliere  is  one  thrust  «t  your  pore  P^*g^ 

mechanism.  t  u.that 

Thru'stbr.  «./.  [from  th;usH  wc**^ 

thrust3* 
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THto'STt*.  n.  I.  [from  thrush.^  The 
thrush ;  the  throstle. 

Mo  tknaUes  shrill  tfas  bnmble-btish  fbmke ; 

No  chirptBgkrktliewtlkio  sheen  inrokes.  Gmy, 

To  Thr  yfa'llow.  v.  a.  [thrice  ajidfai- 

^ow.'i    To  giTe'  the  third  plowing  in 

supaomr. 

Thrjfiailvtv  betime  for  destroying  of  weed* 
Lest  cfimle  and  docke  fal  a  blooming  and  seed. 

THUMB.  If.  J.,  puma,  Sax.]  The  short 
strong  finger  answering  to  the  other 
four. 

Here  1  have  a  pUot*s  ihumhy 
Wreck*d  as  homeward  he  did  come.  Sbaitpeare, 

When  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  him  in  tbmmb 
rings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg.        Drydtn, 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade:  Sul- 
tan Achmet  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings,  which 
the  Turks  wear  upon  their  thumbs  when  they 
sboot  their  arrows.  Broome, 

The  hand  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 
forwards,  and  one  opponte  bending  backwards, 
called  the  l^mw^^o  join  with  them  severally  or 
united,  whereby  it  b  fitted  to  lay  hold  of  objects. 

Ray. 

To  Thumb.  V.  «.  To  handle  awkwardly. 

Thumb-band.  «.  /.  [thumb  ^Xid,band.^ 

A  twist  of  any  materials  made  thick  as  a 

man's  thumb. 

Tie  tbwmb^hmmdt  of  hay  round  thtoiL  Mortim, 

Tbu'mbstal.  h.  s,  [thumb  and  stalW]  A 

thimble. 
Thump,  jf.  J.  [/ifrom^,  Italian.]    A  hard 
heavy  dead  dull  blow  with  something 
blunt. 

And  hJund'rinr  still  with  smarting  rump^ 
He  gave  the  knignt's  steed  such  a  tttanP 
As  made  htm  reeL  NuMbrof. 

Before,  behind, the  Uows  are  dealt;  around 
Their  hoUow  sides  the  rattling  thumbs  resound* 

Drjden. 
Their  tbitmps  and  bruises  might  turn  to  ac- 
count, if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good 
manners.  AdMsom. 

The  watchman  cave  so  great  a  thump  at  my 
door,  that  1  awaked  at  the  knock.  TaiUr, 

To  Thumf.  V. «.  To  beat  with  dull  heavy 
blows- 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  £itheTS 
Have  in  their  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thuwtfd, 

Sbaksfeare, 

r«  Thump,  v.h.  To  iaXX  or  strike  with  a 
dull  heayy  blow. 

A  stone 
Levell*d  so  right,  k  i^MM^Vupon 
His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  ibrce^ 
As  almost  beat  him  o6f  his  horse* .       HiMnu, 
A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole. 

Thu'mper.  If.  s,  [from  thump.l  The 
person  or  thing  that  thumps. 

THU'KDER,  n.j,  [feunoefi,  ^unoji,  ^ai. 
dunda-f  Swedish  ;  dofuUrf  Dutch ;  ton* 
nerret  French.] 

I.  Thunder  ><  ^  i^ost  bright  flame  rising  on 
a  sudden,  moving  with  great  violence, 
and  with  a  very  rapid  velocity,  through 
the  air,  according  to  any  determination, 
upwards  from  the  earth,  horizontally, 
Obliquely,  downwards,  in  a  right  line^  or 
in  several  right  lines,  as  it  were  in  scr- 
pqitin^  tragts^  joincdr^  various  p^lcii 
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and  commonly  ending  with  a  loud  tiolae 
or  rattling.  *  Muschenbroek. 

a.  In  popular  and  poetick  langua^,  tburf 
der  is  commonly  the  noise,  and  hghtning 
the  flash ;  though  thunder  is  sometimes 
taken  for  both. 

I  do  not  bid  the  thundtr  bearer  dioot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  tq  high-judging  Jove» 

Sbaluptart* 
The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunitr  bes>d.    Shahf^ 

The  thundtr 
Wing*d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  aod  boundless  deep* 

Milttm^ 
3.  Any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence* 
So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  ana  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  bold 
Ne  shield  d«fend  the  li&iMirr  of  his^hrows* 

&pem*9n 
Here  will  we  face  this  storm  of  insoleiice, 
Nor  fear  the  noisy  thunder ;  let  it  roll. 
Then  burst,  and  ^nd  at  once  its  idle  rage. 

To  Thu'nder.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  make  thunder. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  Would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Nor  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder.     Shahptare, 
a.  To  make  aloud  or  tarriblc  noise. 

So  soon  as  some  few  notable  examples  hadr 
thundered  a  duty  into  the  subjects  hearts,  he 
soon  skewed  no  baseness  of  suspicion.  Sidmn* 
His  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  Sd 
tbmmdn-y 
And  Hercules'  two  piUars  itandfcig  near 
Did  make  to  quake,  and  fear.  Spmtfr^ 

His  dreadful  voice  no  moire 
Would  tbumder  in  my  ears.  A^itM» 

Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  ^ead. 
Burst  o*er  the  float,  and  thumier^d  oalm  head. 

To  Thu'nobr.  v.  a. 
X.  To  emit  with  noise  and  terrourw 
Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thmmder^d  in  our  general's  ear. 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  |BUit  apMase 
Diana's  kindled  wrath.  Vrydetu. 

%.  To  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 
An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  tbmt^ 
der  out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  AjBffe^ 

Thu'ndekbolt.  is./,  [thynderaxidbolt,* 

as  it  signifies  an  arrow.] 
I.  Lightning;  the  arrows  of  heaven* 

ITI  had  a  tbunderboh  in  mhie  eye,  I  can  tell 

whe  should  down.  SbaJkspeare^ 

Let  the  lightning  of  this  tbtmderboHi  which 

hath  been  so  severe  a  punishment  to  one,  be  e 

terrour  to  all.  King  Cbartsi* 

M^  heart  does  beat. 
As  if 'twere  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove.  Den$m 

Who  can  omit  the  Oracch^,  who  dedaxe 
The  Scipios*  worth,  those  tbuskierbtdts  of  war  F 

Dndeji, 
The  most  remarkable  piece  hiAntonine's.pil* 
Ur  is  lupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  tke 
Glinting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunder^ 
bolts  on  his  enemies ;  which  is  the  ^eatest  con* 
firmation  of  the  story  of  t|)e  Qhrist^an  legion. 

Addism^ 
a.  Fulmination;  denunoiation  3  properly 

ecclesiastical. 
♦       He  severely  threatens  such  Vilh  the  tbunderm  , 
M  ofeigoiprnMnk^tion.  ^d4r^9 
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Thu'kdBECLap.  «./.  [thunder ^^clap.l 
Explosion  of  thunder. 

Tne  kindly  bird  ihatbeirs  Jove's  'thtuidercl^^ 
One  day  did  scorn  the  simple  scarabeet 

Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap. 
That  made  all  other  fowls  his  thr^ls  to  be. 

When  tome  dreadful  tbumUrtUp  is  nign, 
■The  winged  fire  shoots  swiftly  through  the  sky ; 
Strikes  and  consumes  ere  scarce  it  docs  appear. 
And,  by  tlie  sudden  ill,  prevents  the  fear.  Drj<L 

When  suddenly  the  tbunitrcUf  was  heard, 
It  took  us  unprepar'd,  and  out  ot  guard.  Drjdtn. 
Thu'ndeher.  fi,  s.  [from  tJbundtr.'}  The 
power  that  thunders. 

How  dare  you,  chosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know. 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts?  SBah* 

Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'd  vour  abode, 
Crete  had  n't  been  the  cradJe*of  their  ^od ; 
On  that  small  island  they  had  look*d  with  scorn. 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  tbumUnr  bom. 

When  the  bold  Tjrphens 
Porc*d  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly. 
The  lesser  gods,  that  shar*d  his  proap'rous  sute, 
iUl  sufier'd  m  the  exil*d  thunderer%  ftte.    Dryd, 
THu'NDEKOUs,fl4f.  [from  tbunder.'\  Pro- 
ducing  thunder. 

vLook  in  and  set  each  blissfiil  deity. 
How  he  belbre  the  tbumtUrws  throne  doth  lie. 

MiltOM. 

Thu'ndkrshower.  n.  j.  [thunder  and 
jh^wer.']  A  rain  accompanied  with  thun- 
der. . 
The  conceit  is  long  in  delivering,  and  at  last  it 
comes  like  a  thundenbcmtri  full  of  sulphur  and 
'  .darkness,  with  a  terrible  crack.        SttUm£jU*L 
In  thMmdersbfweri  the  winds  and  cbuos  are 
oftentimes  contrary  to  one  another,  espeoatly  if 
hail  £b]1s,  the  sultnr  weather  below  directing  the 
wind  one  way,  ana  the  cold  above  the  clouds  an- 
^ther.                                                      Derbam, 
Thu'ndkrstonb.    n.  s»    [thunder  and 
jtone.'i   A  itone  fabulously  supposed  to 
be  emitted  by  thunder;  thunderbolt. 

Pear  no  mere  the  lightning  flash, 
Vm  th'  alMrMded  tbwdtntme.       Sbaktpesre, 

ToThu'nderstrike.  v.a,{thunder2Jid 

itrikeJ] 
1,  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

I  remained  as  a  man  tbtauUrstrUkeHi  not  dar- 
ing, nay  not  able,  to  behold  that  power.   Skhey, 

The  overthrown  he  rais*d,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats,ortim*rous  flock,  together  thronged, 
'Drove  them  before  him  tbunaerstmei,    MUs»n» 

With  the  voice  divine 
Kigh  ^mmUrtirtuk^^*  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  giv*n,  a  whik  surveyM 
With  wonder.  MUimi,^ 

T  is  said  that  tbuntkritrmci  Encehdus 
Lies  stretched  supine.  Additciu 

a.  To  astonish  with  any  thine  terrible. 
Feare  from  our  hearts  tooke 
The  very  life;  to  be  $•  tbunderttrMke 
With  such  a  voice.  Cbafmrnm, 

Thuri'fbrous.    adj.    [thurifery  Latin,] 

Bearing  frankincense. 
Thurifica'tion.  «.  J.  [thuris  KXidfaclof 
Latin]  The  act  of  fuming  with  incense; 
the  act  of  burning  incense. 

The  several  acts  of  worship  which  are  r^quir- 
•d  to  be  performed  to  iipages  are  processions, 
f  enufl^ctkms,  tbmrt/watiotu^  deo^culations,  and 
oblations.  f  StWiMgflett, 

Thu'ksbat.  ».  s.  [thorjgdajf  Danish  ^ 
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from  thor.  Thor  was  the  ton  of  Odin; 
yet  in  tome  of  the  northern  parts  they 
worshipped  the  supreme  deity  under 
his  name*  attributing  the  power  over 
all  things,  even  the  inferiour  deities,  to 
him.  Still'mgjieet.']  The  fifth  day  of 
the  week. 
Thus.  adv.  [Suf,  Saxon.] 
I.  In  this  manner ;  in  this  wise. 

It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak  ibu,  Aouki 
f^ir/ judge.  Hw^. 

The  knight  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was? 
Who,  lifting  up  his  head,  him  answer*d  tb>u, 

1  returned  with  amilar  proof  enough. 
With  tokens  /^x,  and  thus.  Sbahptaru 

To  be  thus  is  nothing; 
Bui  to  be  safely  tbtu,  Sbahptare. 

I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  »dA  tbusvA 
tbut  have  I  done.  7"*Ili 

The  Romans  used  a  like  wise  endeavour,aod 
whiles  in  a  higher,  in  a  wiser  strain,  nuking  coo- 
cord  a  deity ;  thus  seeking  peace,  not  by  an  W 
but  by  prayer.  Htljiej' 

That  the  pr'mciple  that  sets  on  work  th«e  or- 
gans is  nothmg  else  but  the  modification  "J*' 
tcr  tbus  or  tbtu  posited,  b  false*       Jttdge  ndh 

Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  gtiefii 
In  terms  becomine  majesty  to  hear: 
I  warn  thee  tbm^  because  1  know  thy  ten^ff 
Is  insolent.     ^  Drjda. 

*rbut  in  the  triumphs  of  soft  peace  1  retgo. 

All  were  attenSve  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  hb  krfty  couch  he  tbut  began.  Vr^ 
«•  To  this  degree  \  to  this  quantity. 

A'counsellor  of  sUte  in  Spam  said  to  his  ma- 
ster, I  will  tell  your  majestv  tbus  much  for  yoar 
contort,  your  majesty  hath  but  two  encmi««; 
whereof  tnt  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  otbtr 


your  own  mmisters. 
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Even  tbyi  wise,  that  is,  tbus  peaceable,  w:rt 
very  heathens;  tbu*  peaceable  among  thcmsclvei, 
though  without  grace;  tbits  peaceable  by  wist 
nature  very  like  grace.  Huy^^' 

He  said,  TbysUx  extend,  tbuj  far  thy  bounds. 

Tbus  much  concerning  the  first  earth,  and  its 
production  and  form.  ^j/r*^. 

Ne  man  reasonably  pretends  to  know  tbu 
much,  but  he  must  pretend  to  know  all  thmgf. 

This  you  must  do  to  inherk  life;  and  if  y<»- 
have  come  np  tbiu  fiur,  firmly  persevere  in  rt. 

7c  Thwack,  v.  a,  [Saccian,  Saxon.]  To 
strike  with  something  blunt  and  heavy » 
to  thrash ;  to  bang;  to  belabour.  A 
ludicrous  word« 

He  shall  not  stay; 

We 'U /Ato#«i  him  hence  with  distafi.   Sitif 

Nick  feU  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  ««$J5 

cudgel  he  bad  in  his  hand,  that  he  mightj^w 

Lewis  with  it.  •^'*?u 

\         ThcselongfeUows,assighdyastheyarejW» 

find  their  jadcett  well  tbwMbed.        Jrhti»*\ 

THWACK.«.i.  [from  the  Yerb.]  Aheaif 

bard  blow. 

But  Talgol  first  with  a  hard  tbvfsd 
Twice  bruis*d  his  head,  and  twice  his  back.  ' 

They  place  several  pott  of  ric^  with  cudgj 
In  the  neSghbourhoodof  each  pot;  the  i»»*2 
,  descend  from  Ae  tries,  take  up  the  ^^^ 
bcbbour  one  another  wth  a  siarm  ^^^J^i. 
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Thwart. adj,  ppyp, Sax.  dfwars^  Dut.] 
1.  (Transverse ;  ^ross  to  something  else. 
This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mo\r'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  ATtlt, 
a.  Perverse ;  inconvenient  j  mischievous. 
ToThwart.t;.  tf. 

X.  To  cross  f  to  liie  or  come  cross  any 
thing. 

Swift  as  a  shootinff  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Mi/tut, 

Ton  stream  of  fight,  a  thousand  ways 
Vpwaid  and  downward  t&tvartiMgtaid  couTolv'd. 

Thtmtm. 

%'  To  cross ;  to  oppose ;  to  traverse ;  to 

contravene. 

Some  sixteen  months  and  longer  might  hare 

staid. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.  ShaJkt, 

JLesser  had  been 
The  thwartiMva  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack  power  to  cross  vou.    Sbahptare, 
The  undersunduig  and  will  then  never  dis- 
%reed;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never 
thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  other.      South. 

The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  eoual  pow'r, 
£ach  thwarlimg  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

Dryden, 
In  vam  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore : 
The  more  I  begg*d,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 

Add'u9H, 

Nfptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  dull  now  refrain. 
Or  tbTioart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.  Pofe, 
By  thwartimg  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest, 
'  He  found  the  tempest  pictured  in  his  breast. 

Tb  Thwart,  v.  «.  To  be  in  opposition 

to. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any 

'  proposition  shaU  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart 

wiUj  these  internal  orades.  Locke, 

Thwa'rting.  «.  J.  [from  thwart.']  The 

act  of  crossing,  &c.  as  the  verb. 
T«WA'RTiNGLY.fl//v.  [from  tJkvartins^'] 

Oppositely ;  with  opposition. 
^^^frmotm.  [«m,Saxon.]  Of  thee;  be- 
*  longing  to  thee  ;  relating  to  thee :  the 
possessive  of  thou.    See  T  h  o  u . 

Whatever  God  did  say, 
h^thj  dear  and  smooth  unmtemipted  way. 
•M-i  Cowley, 

Th  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
TMdlow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Cowley, 

These  are  r/y  works,  parent  of  good!  Milton, 
*^^i^E.quo{ki.  ft*  J.  A  precious  wood. 
The  merchandize  of  gold  and  all  thyiite  wood 
are  departed  from  thee.  Revelations, 

THYME,  n.  J,  Ithym,  Ff.  tbynms,  Lat.] 
Aplant. 
The  thymehiLXh  a  labiated  flower,  consisting  of 
J  die  leaf,  whose  upper  lip  is  erect,  and  generally 
Jput  m  two,  and  the  under  lip  is  divided  into 
"*!««  PMts;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arises  the 
powtd,  accompanied  by  four  embrios,  which  af- 
terward  become  so  many  seeds,  inclosed  in  a 
">««,  which  before  was  the  flower-cup ;  to  these 
>J»ks  must  be  added  hard  ligneous  stalks,  and 
'  weflowers gathered  into  heads.  Miller, 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  1  behold  you  climb 
.  **»«  »ieepy  dife,  or  crop  the  flow'ry //iyiw/. 
tuxT     /  Dryden, 

J,l\^^'  pronoun  reciprocal,  Uby  and 
self;\  ^  ^  -^ 

*'  It  is  cotomonly  nsed  in  the  oWiqoc 
^^*8es,  or  following  the  verb. 
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Come  high  or  low, 
ThHselfnA  office  deftly  show.  Shahptarf, 

It  must  and  shaU  be  so;  content  thyself. 
T  X'     •  .  Shakspeare* 

a.  m  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  nominative. 
These  goods  thyself  cm  on  thyself  hestaw. 

Ti'ar.    >  n.  J.  itiare^  Fr.  tiaroy  Lat5  A 

Ti  A  R  A .  J     dress  for  the  head ;  a  diadem. 

Wd  •  *^  '"™***'  ^"'  ^^  ^  brightness 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

Circled  his  head.  Miltoiu 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 
In  full  assemblies.  Dr^ddi 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold.  * 
Her  waist  was  drdcd  with  a  zone  of  gold.  Pope, 

Fairer  she  seem'd,  distinguished  from  the  rettl 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  drest : 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  ty'd 
To  juster  bounds  confined  its  rising  pride.  Prior. 
To  1  ICE.  V.  a.  [from  entice.']  To  draw  ; 
to  allure. 

Lovely  enchanting  lai^guage,  sugar-cane^ 
Honey  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  fly? 

Hath  some  fond  lover  tic" J  thee  to  Ay  bane? 
And  wUt  thou  leave  the  church,  and  love  a  sty? 

T.^  rrr.1  •  .  Herbert* 

ICK.  n,  J.  [This  word  seems, contracted 
from  ticket^  a  tally  on  which  debts  are 
scored.] 
I.  Score ;  trust. 

If  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try 't, 
I  '11  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhifc. 
And  once  more  for  that  carcase  vile 
Fiehtupon/.^^.  Hudiiras. 

When  the  money  is  got  into  hands  that  have 
bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  whoever  needs 
any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick,- or  barter  for  it. 

You  would  see  him  in  the  kitchen  weighing 

the  beef  and  butter,  paying  ready  money,  that 

the  maids  might  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market. 

r  .         «         .     -^       ,  ArhutlfHoi. 

a.  [ttqucy  Fr.  teke^  Dut.]  The  louse  of  does 

or  sheCT).  ** 

Woulclthe  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  1  had  ra- 
ther be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  igno- 
^^-  .  Shakspeare, 

2'  The  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a 

bed. 
To  Tick.  V.  ».  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  run  on  score. 
a.  To  trust ;  to  store. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  coimcil 

^onttick.  Arhathmoi. 


Ti'cKEN.    In.  /.  The  same  with  tUk, 
Ti'c K I N  G.  5     A  sort  of  strong  Uoen  for 
bedding.  Bailey. 

Ti'cKET.  n.  J.  ietiquet,  Fr.]  A  token  of 
any  right  or  debt,  ijpon  the  delivery  of 
which  admission  is  granted,  or  a  claim 
acknowledged. 

There  should  be  a  paymaster  appointed,  of 
special  trust,  which  should  pay  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  captain's  ticket^  and  the  account  of 
the  clerk  of  his  band.  Spemser 

In  ykjttery  with  one  prize,  a  single  &i^it' 
only  enriched,  and  the  rest  are  all  blanks. 

Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  ther  will  * 
Disdams  aU  loss  oi  tickets  or  codiUt.  p«fg. 
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r# Ti'cKLB.  v.  a.  ititilh,  Latin.l 
i.  Ta  affect  wHk  a  prurient  scMatiOn  by 
iCgiit  touches.         ^ ,,     ^      ^. 

Bistemblmg  courtesy  f  How  ine  this  tyrant 

C^  tichU  whne  she  wounds !  SMs^t^ru 

Tii«  min4  it  n^ved  in  great  veb«s»exicy  only 

W  li<i/»>«  some  parts  of  tbe  body.  J^ocpm. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  good  rerse,  which 

iUtUj  tvep  while  it  ^rti ;  and  do  roan  can  be 

heartily  angry  witbmro  who  pkases  him  agamst 

luswilL  ^0^1 ' 

'      It  b  a  good  thing  tohra^  at  my  rate ;  and  if 

t  straw  can  ticiU  a  man,  it  is  an  instrumont  of 

%.  To  please  by  slight  gratifications. 

Daqietas,  that  of  all  manners  of  stile  could  best 
IMPtivc  of  golden  eloquence,-  being  withal  //^i- 
kJ  by  Muadprus's  piraises,  had  his  Itfain  so 
tisned,  that  be  became  slave  to  that  which  he 
^ax,  su^  to  be  his  servant  offered  to  give  him. 

Sidtuy» 
Ixpecution  HeJUuii  skittish  spirits, 
$^  ^  on  hazard.  Sbahpeare, 

Such  a  nature 
^Tclfr/ whh  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  it  tteads  on  at  noon.  Sbahptare, 

I  cannot  rule  my  spleen; 
Bdv  scorn  rebels,  and  tkkles  roe  withm.  Drydtn^ 
Dunce  at  the  best;  in  streets  but  scarce  alfowM 
To  tkkk^  on  thy  straw,the  itupid  crowd,  Vryd, 
A  drunkard  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cupe 
-  drives  to  the  tr/cm,  though  he  has  in  hb  vle^*r 
dbe  I06&  of  health,  a^d  perhaps  of  the  joys  of 
another  life,  the  least  .f  which  b  such  a  good 
as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tuUing  of 
lib  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine.  ^      I^eit. 

7b  Ti'cKLE.  V.  n\  To  feel  titiUation. 
He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
BidliVi/f  inwardly  in  every  vein, 
i^  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  aU  treason  s 
store,  , .  ,     . 

Was  fiU'd  with  hope  hb  purpose  to  obtain. 
^  Spenser, 

Ti'CKiB.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence  to  de- 
duce the  sense  of  this  word.]  Tottering  ; 
nnfixed ;  unstable ;  ea«ly  overthFowrt. 

When  the  la^  O'Neal  began  to  sund  upon 
iome  tkUt  terms,  thb  fellow,  called  baron  of 
Dungannon,  was  set  up  to  beard  him.  Spemur. 
Thv  head  stands  so  tiaU  on  thy  shoulders, 
that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it 
J^  /  Sf>aJtsp4are, 

The  state  of  Norinandy 
Stands  on  a  tUkit  pomt,  #Rr  they  ^•V^^- 

otakspeore* 

Ti'cKLisH.  a4j*  [frona  tlckU.'] 
1.  Sensible  to  titillatipn  ;  easily  tickled. 
The  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as  thm 
%  skin  as  the  other  parts,  yet  is  lioUuklt^b,  be- 
cause it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched.        ISacw. 
S.  Tottering  •,  uncertain ;  unfixed. 

Ireland  was  a  t'uklhh  andAinsetiled state,  more 
easy  to  receive  dbtcmpers  and  muuiions  than 
Enabndwas.  .,.  ,       ^        ^f"^"^ 

Did  it  stand  upon  so  tuhlisb  and  tottering  a 
foundation  as  sonne  men's  fancy  hath  placed  it, 
k  wouia  be  no  wonder  should  it  ^"^"^J^^^' 

«.  IMfBcult ;  nice. 
'  How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentle  fate, 

^ho  dares  most  impudently  not  transUu  f 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklitb  times. 
To  fetch  hb  foob  and  knaves  from  f<Meign 
climes.  -y^^- 

Ti'cKLisHNESs.».  J.  [_UQVEiticklhih\  Thc 
state  of  being  ticklish. 
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Ti'CKTACK.  n,  J.  Itricinth  ^r*]  A  gane 

at  tables.  Bailp. 

TID.  a4;\  [tybbeji,  Sax.l  Tenders  soft; 

nice. 
Ti'DBiT.  »•  /.  [/iiand  bit,']  A  dainty. 
To  T I'd  D  L E.  I  V.  tf .  [from  tU.]   To  mt 
ToTi'oDLR.J     tetidtfrly  ;  to  fondle. 
TIDE,  ft'  i.  [tyb,  Saxon  5  /*}</,  Dutch  and 

Islandick.] 
I.  Time  ;  season  ;  while. 

There  they  alight,  in  hope  themsdrcs  to  tafc 
From  the  fierce  beat,  and  rt«  their  weaiytanbs 
a  tiJe.  Spauif. 

They  two  forth  paayng      ,     ,  . 
Received  those  two  fur  brides,  then  lofesOe- 
Ikht, 
Which,  at  the  appointed  /**, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.   ^     Spm0» 
What  hath  thb  day  dcscrv'd. 
That  b  in  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  iiiri  m  the  kalcndar  r  Sbaf^ 
At  New-year's  ti4e folbwing,  the kingchose 
him  master  df  the  horse.  W«tt«* 

a.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  sea.  , 
That  motion  oS  tbe  watex  catted  /i^  «  » n^ 
ingand  falling  df  the  soa;  the  cause  rftw*" 
the  atuactiou  of  th«  vap(m%  whereby  the  p«t « 
the  water  in  the  great  ocean  which  is  nesreit 
the  moon,  being  roost  strooflly  attracted,  »!»»• 
ed  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  the  part  oppoBtc 
to  it  be'mg  least  attracted,  b  ako  highttthantw 
rest ;  and  these  two  opposite  rbes  of  **.«*S 
of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean  foMowmg  o* 
motion  of  the  Blooa  from  eaat  to  we^  and  iinK- 

ing  against  tbe  large  coMts  of  thecooupepg 
from  thence  rebound  badt  again,  and  »™" 
floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  teas  and  rives*.  Uf». 

3.  Commotion  ;  violent  confluent. 
Ai  ».i  the  tUts  of  pecmle  once  up  there  wiia 

not  stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  k>m5B» 
so  thb  people  did  light  upon  two  I*ng»c«^^^ 

4.  Stream  ;  course. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  tbe  noWest  own  ^^^ 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  Sbaitftaru 

The  rapidcurrents drive 
Towards  the  reueating  sw  theb  *»»"**"  ^^ 

But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hidei, 
And  pays  the  soa  in  tributary  tiden 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  bwast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peacefiil  rest.  i/*y 
Continual  tide  ^^^^^ 

Flows  from  th*  exhilarating  fount.  ^r^' 

To  Tide.  'v.  a,  [horn  thc  D0un.J  ^o 
drive  with  the  stream. 

Their  images,  the  relicksof  the  wrecK» 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tida  o»<* 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  aja^^ 

To  Tide.  V.  n.  To  pour  a  flood;  t^^ 

acit:^tcd  by  the  tide.       ^      ...  .   ^-^ 

\lrhen  frofn  hb  dii^  the  fr»  suU  bad»rsifl 

Wadi4;  within  the  Ouse,  he  dealt  W*  tt°S^ 
And  sent  them,  roUing,  to  the  ti£ng  J*^^^ 

Ti'DEGATE.  n.  s.  [tuit^ndgatf'i^^l 
through  which  thc  tide  Pi«c«^^* 
basin.  ..  .  ^;^ 

Ti'DESMAN.  ».  J.  ittde  and  man.}  A^ 
waiter   or  customhouse  officer,      ^ 
watches  on  board  of  merebant-sfeps " 
the  duty  of  good^ be  j>aid,  and tbc^w 
-unloaded.  ^ 
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Ti'PEWAiTER.  If.  I.  [tuie  and  wmV.]  An 
officer  who  watches  the  landing  of  goods 
at  the  customhouse. 

Employmcnu  wUl  be  In  the  hands  of  English- 
men ;  nothinz  left  for  Irishmen  but  vicasages  and 
tideiuaiUrs  puces.  Sivjfi, 

Ti'dily.    oiiv.    [from    tUj.']    Neatly} 

readily. 
Ti'diness.  «.  J.  [from  tufy*']  Neatness; 

readiness. 
Ti^DiKGS.  H,  ji  [tiban»  Saxon,  to  happen^ 
$a  betide  \  tidende^  Islandick.]  News ;  an 
account  of  something  that  has  happened; 
incidents  related. 

When  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set, 
And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret.  Spens^, 
I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tiding*, 
Sbahpeare* 
,  Thcywm 
Oreat  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive. 
With  joy,  the  tiding^  brought  from  beaWn.  Milt. 
Pcrtius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  ef  im- 
portance : 
"What  tidings  doet  thou  brinj;  ?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  m  thy  eyes.     AdMs, 
The  messenger  of  these  glad  tidings,  by  whom 
this  covenant  of  mercy  was  proposed  and  rati- 
fied, was  the  eternal  Son  of  his  bosom.     Mogert, 
TIDY,  adj,  itidty  Islandick.] 
I.  Seasonable. 

If  weather  be  fake  and  iidUy  thy  grain 
Make  speedihe  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  ratne, 

Tusser, 
%^  Neat ;  ready. 

Whenever  ^y  yon  barier-mow  I  pass, 
Belbre  my  eyes  will  trip  the  ti^  lass.         Qay. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  here  put  by  mistake  or 
irony  for  untidy. 

Thou  whorson  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig, 
when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  ?  Sbakspcare, 

9o  Tib.  v. a.  [nan,  ti^n,  Saxon.] 
z.  To  bind ;  to  fa^en  with  a  knot. 

Ttf  the  kinc  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 

home  from  them.  \  SamneL 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  tied  together 

in  chains,  were,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  enforced 

to  run  as  fiut  as  their  horses.  KnolUs, 

%.  To  knit ;  to  complicate. 

We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  an  intention  to 
puzzle  the  argument  \  but  the  harder  it  is  //a/, 
we  shall  feel  tne  pleasure  more  sensibly  when 
we  come  to  loose  it.  Burnet, 

J.  To  hold ;  to  festcn ;  to  join  so  as  not 
easily  to  be  parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied^ 
Toeether  serv'd  they,  and  together  died.  Faiff, 

The  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  exuemes  so 
firmly  together,  and  the  probability  is  so  clear, 
that  assent  necessarily  follows  it.  Locke, 

Certain  theorems  resolve  propositions  which 
depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out 
from  thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over 
every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to 
first  selihevident  principles.  Locke, 

4.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct :  with  up  in- 
tensive.  * 

Death,  that  hath  u'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail,  , 

Tiee  mp  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  m«  speak. 

Melantius,  stay. 
You  have  my  promise ;  and  my  hasty  word 
Kcstrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  np  my  sword. 

H^atler, 

Honour  and  goodniaturt  may  tff  if  hli  hao^s; 
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but  as  thes«  would  be  verf  much  |tmgOiene4 
by  reason  and  principle,  so  without  them  thejr 
are  only  instincts.  Addisoam 

5.  To  oblige  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  confine. 

Although  they  profesa  they  agree  with  us 
touching  a  prescript  fbtm  of  prayer  to  be  used 
in  the  church,  they  have  declajCKi  that  it  shali 
not  be  prescribed  as  a  thing  wheceunto  they  wiH 
^  their  ministers.  Hooikrm 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake ;  he  11  not  feel  wroi^ 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.  iibaJkfpeare, 

Cannot  God  make  any  of  the  appropriate  acta 
-of  worship  to  become  due  only  to  nimself  ?  ca^ 
not  he  tie  us  to  perform  them  to  him  ?  St'Ulingfi^ 

They  tie  themselves  so  strictly  to  unity  of 
place,  that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays  « 
scene  change  in  the  middle  of  an  act.      Drjdm* 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.  Dryim 

No  one  seems  less  titd  up  to  a  form  of  words* 

^  L^Kke. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  f /Wdowi^ 
to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task;  use  will  give  it  fa- 
cility. Lock»^ 

They  have  no  uneasy  exptctatioas  of  what  b 
to  come,  but  are  ever  tied  down  to  the  present 
moment.  Atterhurj, 

A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tie  hhnself  u»  to 
strict  rules,  nor  to  abstain  firwn  any  sort  dtiooi, 
in  common  use.  ArhntbnoL 

6.  It  mav  be  observed  of  h>,  that  it  has 
often  the  particles  tep  and  downydivicd,  to 
it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  HttUi 
more  than  emphatical,  and  which,  when 
united  with  this  word,  have  it  least  con* 
sequentially  the  same  meaning* 

Tie.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Knot;  fastening, 
a.  Bond ;  obligation. 

The  rebels  that  had  shaken  off  the  great  yok« 
of  obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser 
i/f  of  respect.  B^emm 

No  forest,  cave,  or  savage  den. 
Holds  more  pernicious  beasts  than  men; 
Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts,  fliey  devise. 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties,  H^aUer^ 

3.  A  knot  of  hair. 

The  well-swoh)  ties  an  equal  homage  daim. 
And  either  shoulder  has  iu  share  of  ume. 

Ti  B  R .  ;r.  J.  [tiere^  tieirt^  old  French ;  /i^rr, 
Dutch.]  A  row ;  a  rank. 

Fomovius,  in  his  choler,  ^scharged  a  tier  of 
great  ordnance  amoogA  the  thkkest  of  then. 

Ks$oUesm 

Tierce.  «.  J.  UUrst  tierciery  Fr.]  A  vessel 

holding  the  tnird  part  of  a  pipe. 
Go  now  deny  his  tierce,  Ben  7aaM% 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when  *t  begins  to  pidl, 

Ncgleaed  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all; 

But  in  its  full  perfeaion  of  decay 

Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  m  play.  ^IVrrd^ 

Ti'ERCET.  n.  s.  [from  tUrst  Fr.}  A  tr^ 
let ;  three  lines. 

TiFF«  n.  J.  [A  low  word,  I  suppose  with* 
out  etymology.] 

I.  Liquor;  drink. 

I,  whom  griping  penurv  sunroundi^ 
Aa4  huqger,  sifre  attendant  upon  waott 
With  scanty  ofils,  and  small  acid  tif. 
Wretched  repi^!  my  me^Krc  corps  sustaia. 

punpe. 
%.  A  fitof  peerishow  or  fuHqiocss ;  a  pct« 
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To  Tiff.  v.  ».  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quar- 
rel.  A  low  word. 

Ti'ffany.  ni  s.  [tifferf  to  dress'up,  old 

French;  5i/iiivr.1  Very  thin  silk/ 

'  The  smoak  of  sulpbur  will  not  black  a  paper, 

and  is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  /^ 

foMJet,  Brovm, 

TiGE.  ».  i.  [In  architecture.]  The  shaft 

of  a  column  from  the  astragal  to  the 

capitaL  '  Bailey. 

Ti'ger.  n.  s.  [tigre^  Fr.  tigrisi  Latm,]  A 

fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ear. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger: 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood'.  Shah, 
Approach  diou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm*d  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tign' ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Sbahpearu 

Has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tigar  hangs, 
£*er  plow'd  for  him  f  7bom4om, 

Tight. adj.  Idicbt^  Dutch.] 
)•  Tense ;  close  ;  not  loose. 

If  the  centre  holes  be  not  very  deep,  and  the 

pikes  fill  them  not  very  tight ^  the  strengdi  of  the 

string  will  alter  the  centre  holes.  Moxotu 

I  do  not  like  this  running  knot,  it  holds  too 

ti^{  I  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden.  Arbtith. 

JLvery  joint  was  well  ereoved ;  and  the  door 

did  not  move  on  hinges,  out  up  and  down  like 

a  sash,  which  ke{>t  my  closet  so  tight  that  verv 

little  water  came  in.  Stjoijt, 

d.  Free  from  fluttering  rags;  less  than 

neat. 

A  ti^t  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask. 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask. 

Drydm, 
The  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any. 

ArhMtin^f, 
O  Thomas,  I  *U  make  a  loving  wife ; 
1 11  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight. 

Gay, 
Drest  her  again  genteel  and  neat. 
And  rather  tight  than  great.  Sxvjfi, 

To  Ti'GHTEN.  -V,  a.    [from  tight.}  To 

straiten  ;  to  make  clpse. 
Ti'ghter.  n.  s.  [from  tightert.']  A  riband 
or  string  by  which  women  straiten  their 
clothes. 
Ti'ghtly.  ad'v,  [from  tight. '\ 
X.  Closely;  not  loosely. 
a.  Neatly  ;  not  idly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly ; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores.    ' 
^  Shahpeare, 

Handle  your  pruning-knife  with  dexterity: 
tightly i  1  say,  go  tightly  to  your  business;  you 
have  cost  me  much.  Dryden, 

Ti'ghtness.  «•  s,  [from  tight ^ 
X.  Closeness ;  notL)08eness. 

The  bones  are  inflexible;  which  arises  from 

the  greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that 

compose  them,  and  the  firnmess  and  tightna*  of 

their  union.  Woodward, 

2.  Neatness. 

Ti'GREss.  n,  5.'[from  tiger,}  The  female 
of  the  tiger. 

It  is  reported  of  the  tigrtss^  that  several  spots 

rise  in  her  skin  when  she  is  angry.        Addison, 

Tike.  «./.  [tik^  Swedish;  teke^  Dutch; 

fme^  French.] 
X.  The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep.  See  Tick. 
Lice  and  tikti  sore  bred  by  the  sweat  close 
kept,  an^  soiaewhat  arefied  by  the  hair,*  Satvw, 


TIL 

%,  It  is  in  Sbakspeare  the  name  of  i  dogt 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Scotland. 
[from  //>>,  Runicky  a  little  dog.j 

Avatmt,  yoo  curs ! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  Ivm, 
Or  bobuil  tike^  or  trundle  CaiL         Shahpearu. 
TILE,  n,  5.  [^Xle,  Saxon  ;  tegel^  Dutch; 
tmle^  Fr.  tegola^  Italian.]  Thin  plates  of 
baked  clay  used  to  cover  houses. 
The  roof  is  all  ///«,  or  lead,  or  stone.    Bam, 
Earth  turned  into  brick  serveth  for  building 
as  stone  doth ;  and  the  like  of  tile.         Bom, 
In  at  the  window  he  climbs,  or  o*er  the  ^Uu 

MUkm. 
Worse  than  all  the  clatt*ring  tila^  and  wccse 
Than  thousand  padders  was  the  poet's  curse.  Dry, 
TiU  |uns  made  of  oak  or  fir  they  dhve  tme 
holes  made  in  the  plain  tiles,  to  hMtig  them  upoo 
then:  lathing.  Jlfsxis. 

To  Tile.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upoo  ridges  of  booses 
«i/A/ortnatched.  Bom, 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  date ;  a  catch 
Would  tiles  an  epigram  would  thatch.    Smfi, 
%,  To  cover  as  tiles. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone. 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew  and  veie, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.  Dmot, 
Ti'LER.  n,  J,  [tmlier^  Fr.  from  t'lle^  One 
whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with  tiles. 
A  Flemish  tiler,  billing  from  the  top  of  a 
house  upon  a  Spaniard,  kuled  him ;  the  next  of 
the  blood  prosecuted' his  death;  and  when  be 
was  ofkxtA  pecuniary  recompence,  nothiff 
would  serve  him  but  Ux  taUonie .-  whereupon 
the  judge  said  to  him,  he  should  go  op  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  then  £m  down  upoatbt 
tiltr.  Bom. 

Tilling.  ».  s,  [from   ti/e,']  The  roof 
covered  with  tiles. 
They  went  tqxm  the  house-top,  and  let  lum 
*  down  throligh  the  tilimg  with  his  couch  befece 
Jesus.  Loit, 

Till.  «.  $»  A  money  box  in  a  shop. 
They  break  up  counters,  doors  and  tillt, 
And  leave  the  empty  chests  in  wiew,        Sv^ 
Till,  prep,  ftil,  Saxon.1  To  the  time  o6 
Unnappy  slave,  and  Duptl  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  kneB. 

Cowitj, 

Till  now.    To  the  present  time. 

Pleasure  not  known  till  nevt.  MUtm* 

Ti  L  L  then.    To  that  tinw. 

The  earth  t'dl  them  was  desert.  Mdko, 

Till,  conjunction, 
X.  To  the  time  when. 

Woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown*d 
Both  narp  and  voice.  Miftt^ 

The  unity  of  place  we  neither  find  in  Aristo- 
tle, Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till 
in  our  age  the  French  poeu  first  made  it  a  pre- 
cept of  the  suge.  JkyJ^ 
%,  To  the  degree  that. 

Meditate  so  long  tilt  you  make  some  8(t  et 

prayer  to  God,  or  glorification  of  him.  7'<?^* 

To  this  strange  pitch  their  hich  assertions  fle^t 

Till  Nature's  selfscarce  look*d  on  them  as  two. 

Qowtey* 
Goddess,  spread  thy  reign  till  Isis  elders  reel 

To  Till.  v.  a,  [rylian,  Saxon;  tealcMf 
Dutch.]    To  cultivate;  to  hutbaid: 
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'  commonly  used  of  the  husbandry  of 
tiieploug^. 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine. 
To  /j//,  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.  MiH, 

Send  him  from  the  garden  forth,  to  tiil 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken.         MUtm. 

The  husbandman  tUiah  the  ground,  b  em- 
jdoyed  in  an  honest  business  that  u  necessary  in 
life,  and  very  capable  of  being  made  an  accept- 
able service  unto  God.  Zow. 
Ti'LLABLE.^7^-.  [from////.]  Arable;  fit 
for  the  plough. 

The  tU/aifle  fifelds  arc  so  hilly,  that  the  oxen 
can  hardly  take  sure  footing.  Carevo, 

Ti'LL  AGE.  n.  J.  [from  ////.]  Husbandry ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  ploughing  or  cul- 
ture. 

TiUa^e  will  enable  the  kmgdom  for  com  for 
the  nauves,  and  to  spare  for  exportation.  Satoju 

A  swMty  reaper  from  his  tiuan  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yelhm  sheaf. 

Incite  them  to  improve  the  HUavtiX  their 
coontry,  to  recover  tne  bad  soil,  andto  remedy 
jrfie  waste.  MiUom. 

Bid  the  laborious  hind, 
"Whose  harden'd  hands  did  long  in  tillaM  toil, 
K^ect  the  promisM  harvest  of  the  soiL  Drydem, 
That  there  was  tillage^  Moses  intimates ;  but 
whether  bestowed  on  all,  or  only  upon  some  parts 
of  that  eardi,as  also  what  sort  aftsUare  that  was, 
is  not  expressed.  IVocdwartL 

Ti'LLER.  «.  J.  [from  ////.] 
2.  Husbandman  ;  ploughman. 

They  bring  in  sea-sand  partly  after  their 

nearness  to  the  places,  and  partly  by  the  good 

husbandry  of  the  tiller,  Carevf, 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a 

filler  of  the  ground.  Genesiu 

The  worm  that  gnaws  the  ripening  fruit,  sad 

guest! 

Canker  or  locust  hurtful  to  infest 

The  blades;  while  husks  elude  the  fZ/Ar's  care, 

iUul  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  the  year. 

Fri^r, 

a.  The  rudder  of  a  boat. 

g.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  thilh  Pro- 
perly Thiller. 

4.  A  till ;  a  small  drawer. 

Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin*d.  Dryi, 

-Ti'llyfally.    \adj.    A   word    used 
.Ti'llyvallby.)     fbrmerly  when  any 
thing  said  was  rejected  as  trifling  or  im- 
pertinent. 

Am  not  I  consanguineous  ?  am  not  1  of  her 

Uood  ?  tilhvaJley  lady.  Sbahpeart^ 

TiUjfaUy^  sir  John,  never  tcU  me ;  your  anci- 

tm  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  Skahp, 

Ti'LMAN.  M.  J.  [till  and  man.}  One  who 

tills ;  a  husbandman. 

Good  shepherd,  good  tiimoM,  good  Jack  and 

good  Gil, 

Makes  husband  and  huswife  th«ir  cpffirrs  to  fill. 

TusseTm 

TILT.  M.  I,  [xylb,  Saxon.] 
.*.  A  tent  5  any  support  of  covering  over 
head. 

The  roof  of  linen 

Intended  for  a  shelter ! 

But  the  rain  made  an  ass 

OitiU  and  canvas. 

And  the  snow  which  you  know  it «  mek(er. 

i|.  Tlic  cover  of  a  boat* 


TIL     . 

It  is  a  tmall  vessel,  like  in  proportion  to  % 
Gravesend  ////-boat.  Ssmhs^ 

The  rowing  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  iUu  in  blue.  Gay, 

3.  A  military,  game  at  which  the  comba- 
tants  run  against  each  other  with  lancet 
on  horseback. 

His  study  is  his  /i/f-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonixed  saints.  Sbahp, 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if 
he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  he  never 
saw  him  but  once  in  the  #i/r-yard,  and  then  h« 
broke  his  head.  Sbaktpeart» 

Images  renesenting  the  forms  of  Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  JDiana,  he  placed  in  the  tUt-md  ac 
Constantinople.  Kndlei, 

The  spousals  of  HippoUte  the  queen,  1 
What  tilts  and  tourneys,  at  the  feast  were  sees. 

Dryi^M^ 

In  aiti  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  £mma*s  love. 

4.  A  thrust. 

His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  tifl 
he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  twok 
or  three  of  his  hege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dex- 
trously  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance. 

AdJism. 

5.  Inclination  forward ;  as,,  the  vejsel  it  a^ 
tilty  when  it  is  inclined  that  the  liquor 
may  run  out. 

To  Tilt.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat. 
».  To  carry  as  in  tilts  or  toumameati. 
Ajax  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  screenM  Laertes*  son. 
When  the  insulting  Trojaas  uig*d  him  sore 
With /x/W  spears.  Fbili^^ 

3.  To  point  as  in  tilts. 

Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns; 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  hmce, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood.  Piitibg^ 

4.  [/i/fcw,  Dut.]  To  turn  up  so  as  to  run 
out:  as,  the  barrel  is  tilted i  that  is* 
leaned  forward. 

ToTiLT.  V.  n. 

X.  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments. 
To  describe  races  and  games. 
Or  tilting  fumitiire,  emblaton'd  shields.  O^lh^ 
a;  To  fight  with  rapiers. 

Friends  all  but  even  now ;  and  then,  but  now— 
Swords  out  and  tiltiHg  one  at  other's  breasts. 
In  opposition  bloody.  Sbahpeare. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit  s 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit, 
Where  *t  is  aereed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted, 
To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 
,    .  DryJen. 

It  IS  not  yet  the  fashion  for  women  of  qualicr 
to  /«//.  titiir. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I  *m  too  discreet 
To  nm  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  1  meec       iW* 

3.  To  rush  as  in  combat. 

Some  say  the  spirits  tUt  so  violently,  that  ther 
make  holes  where  diey  strike.  Cellierm 

4.  To  play  unsteadily. 

The  floating  vessel  swam 
Uplifted ;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves.  «         Afiltcju 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o*er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  clifls  appear'd.  J*^. 

5.  To  fall  on  ope  side. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting 
forward  by  the  muscles  of  the  back,so  from  filling 
kackwttU  by  those  of  the  belly,  dcw^ 
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Tf'LTCW.w.i.  [ftom  ite.]  One  who  tiltt  j 
one  who  fichts.       _ 

A  pubny  tiittr^  thflt  spurs  his  horse  on  one 
tidcbresilcs  his  staff  Hke  a  nabic  goose.  ^«i//. 

He  us'd  the  on*y  tntkjue  pbihei*, 
Deriv'd  from  old  heroick  tihrrs.  Hurras, 

If  war  you  chuse,  and  bfood  must  needs  beapilt 
here, 
XfCt  me  alone  to  tnatdi  your  tllter,     CrmmviUe^ 
Tilth,  n,  j.    [from  nV/.]  Hcisbandryj 
culture. 

Boom,  botmd  df  land,  #i/l6,  vineyard,  none ; 
Mo  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oiL  Sbmkspl 

Her  plenteous  womb 
Bxpresseth  its  fuil  tiUb  and  husbandry.   Sbah^, 
Give  the  £dlow  lands  their  jeasons  and  their 
tilths,  Dray  torn. 

Tilth,  adj.  [from  /i//.]  Arable;  tiMcd. 
I  know  not  how  this  word  can  be  8o 

used. 

He  b(^beld  a  field, 
part  arable  and  tiltb ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
Kew  reap'd.  MiUon. 

Ti'M  B E  R .  «.  J.  [r j^mbruan,  Sax.  to  buiid.'] 
I.  Wood  fit  for  building. 

I  learnM  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Sttchasmight  save  my  sheep  and  me  from  shame. 

Spenser, 

for  the  body  of  the  ships'no  nation  doth  equal 

England  for  the  oaken  tfmber  wherewith  to  build 

them;  but  there  must  be  a  great  providence  used, 

Ihat  our  $^  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wa&t6d. 

Baam, 
The  straw  was  laid  below. 
Of  chips  artd  sere  wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  in^Jhmber  newly  fell'd. 

Dr^den, 

There  nn  hardly  any  countries  that  are  de- 

tthme  of  f/flr*^r  of  their  own  growth.  iVoodtoard* 

Upon  these  walls  they  plant  quick  and  timber 

trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly.         Mortimer. 

Who  set  the  twtgs,  diall  he  remenlber, 
That  b  ki  haste  to  sell  the  timber? 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain. 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main  ?       Frw. 
.1.  The  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 
We  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'th* 
timber  i  ...  ^      ^    , 

And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hackt, 
The  aw  wSl  drink  the  sap.  Sbahpeare, 

•5.  The  main  beams  of  a  fiibrick. 
4.  Materials,  ironically. 

Such  dispowtions  are  the  very  errors  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber 
to  make  politicks  of,  like  to  knee  timber y  that  is 
good  for  ships  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  houses 
that  «hsdl  sund  firm.  Bmcon, 

To  Ti'MBER.  V. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
light  on  a  tree.    A  cant  word. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood, 
•nd  the  other  tiwUired  upon  a  tree  hard  by. 

L*£^range, 

To  Ti'MBER.  V.  «.To  frimi8h<with  beams 
or  timber.  ^ 

Ti'mbered.  ^?^*.  [from  timber;  timbre f 
Trench.]  Built ;  formed  ;  contrived. 

He  left  the  succession  to  his  second  son;  net 
because  he  thought  him  the  best  timbered  to  sup- 


TIM 

Ti'MBREL.  «.  Jr.  iiimbrt,  Fr.  ^ 
LaL]    A  kind  of  musical  imument 
played  by  puhntioii. 

The  damsels  they  delight 
When  they  tbekr  timbrdt  smite. 
Add  thereunto  dance  and  carrol  tweet  Sfeltser, 
In  thoir  hands  sweet  timbrel*  all  upheld  on 
hight.  Sfmer, 

Praise  wkh  timbreit,  organs,  Sntes; 
Praise  with  violins  and  lutes.  Smiyt, 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  dime  ie» 
nown*d. 
Let  weepmg  NiUis  hear  the  timbrel  tomA*  r»/*. 

TIME. «.  J.  [rima.  Sax.  //w,  Erse.] 

I.  The  measure  of  duration.  - 

This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  art  by 
certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  meaatm 
or  epocfaas,  is  that  which  most  ptopcily  we  cau 
time.  I^' 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  byth 

hand. 

But  with  his  arms  out-8tretch*d,as  he  wooad  tf, 

Grasps  the  incomer.  •    Sbaispttre, 

Come  what  come  may,  ' 

Time  and  the  hour  ruos  throu^  the  rougbetf 

day.  .^**^C1' 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  *«™5^ 
a  gross  exhalemem,  be  found  a  long  OmeMeO' 
tive  upon  the  esuctcst  scale.  l!"* 

Timet  which  consistetb  of  parts,  <^'*°® 
part  of  infinite  duration,  or  of  eternity ;  for  w 
there  would  be  infinite  time  past  to-day,  wma 
to-morrow  wiU  be  more  than  infinite.  T««« 
one  thing,  and  infinite  duration  is  another 

a.  Space  of  thiie. 

Daniel  desired  that  he  would  give  nun  w 
and  that  he  would  shew  hhn  the  «»t»^'^^; 

If  a  law  be  enacted  to  continue  for  a  ttrtam 
timet  %vhen  that  time  is  elapsed,  the  law  cgj^ 
without  any  farther  abrogation.  _i^ 

He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  80**^-.^ 

No  time  is  allowed  for  digressions.       ^•S^ 

3.  Interval. 

Pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  yw»  ™J 
have  contmually  in  your  hand;  ^^'•■jiS' 
fumes  you  can  take  but  tl  timet,  ***■* 

4.  Life  considercdas  employed^  ordcaltiBeo 
to  employment.  ^^ 

A  great  devourer  Of  his  time  ms  Mf  iJ^J 

ifcr  men  of  quality.  f fj 

All  ways  of  holy  tiving,  aU  mstances,  tad  ttt 

kinds  of  vhtue,  lie  open  to  those  who  J*  "^ 

ters  of  themselves,  their  time^and  theur  foiwM- 

5.  Season ;  proper  time.  ^^ 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  seasoii,  »™*.*  5T 
to  every  purpose.  M'^l^ 

They  were  cut  down  out  of  i«w^f  wno$«  »^u- 
dation  was  overflown  with  a  flood.  aZu- 

He  found  nothing  but  leaves  on  it;  ^^^ 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet.  "^ta 

Knowing  the  /l»/,that  It  ishyi  ^me  to  1^ 
out, of  sleep. ^  .      .        .^:..cSe 


pert  It. 


Watton* 


Many  heads  that  undertake  learning  were 
never  squared  nor  timbered  for  It.  JBrwcn* 

Ti'MBERsow,  «.  J.  A  worm  in  wood; 
perhaps  the  woodlousc. 

Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome 
to  titke*  are  of  this  kind ;  as  eartlHworms,  tiw»» 


Short  were  her  marriage  joys;  far  m  *e  vn 
f  youth  her  lord  expk'd  before  huww.  urr* 
I  hope  1  come  in  time,  if  n^'t  tomake,^^^^ 


Of  youth  her  lord  eacpk'd 

I  hope  1  come  in  time,  L  _  u^nmir. 

At  least  to  save,  your  fortune  tad  your  h^* 


The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  fo^ 
to  bring  our  evil  ways  to  remembrance*  "^V^ 
coMideration  will  do  us  little  good.       »'*^^ 

6.  A  considerable  space  of  duration }  col* 

tinuaiice  f  process  of  tbne. 
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Tigbx  under  him,  th«re  's  phmM  to  b^  hstdl 
A  captam  is  i  TCty  f ainful trade: 
And  when  in  service  your  best  days  <re  spent, 
la  trmt  you  may  oommanda  res'imenC  DryJ^. 

In  time  the  mhid  reflects  on  ks  ovvn  opera- 
tions about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  there- 
by stores  itself  with  a  nfew  set  bf  ideas,  ideas  of 
keflettion.  Locke, 

One  imagines,  that  the  terrestrial  mitter 
which  is  showered  dow-n  alonr  wth  rain  enlarges 
the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  will  in  time 
bury  ail  things  under  ground.  W^odtcard. 

I  have  resolved  to  t«ke  time,  and,  in  spite  of 

aU  misibrtunes,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a  lonj; 

fetter.  Stcift, 

f .  Age )  part  of  duration  distinct  from 

other  parts. 

They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time 
and  timet.  Daniel, 

If  we  should  impute  the  heat  of  the  season 
unto  the  co-operation  of  any  stars  with  the  sun, 
k  teems  more  favourable  for  our  times  to  ascribe 
the  same  unto  the  constellation  of  Leo.  Bmon. 

iThe  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  the 
poets  and  the  nainters,  in  ancient  timet^  and  in 
the  best  ages,  nave  studied  her.  Drydm* 

%,  Past  time. 

1  was  the  man  in  th*  moon  when  fime  was. 

Shakspeare* 

9.  Early  time. 

StnWy  ix  Bdsvorr)i-fiell,  Though  he  came 
iimi  enoogh  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  staid  long 
eooti^  to  endanger  it.  JBacog, 

If  they  acknowledge  repentance  and  a  more 
itrict  obedience  to  be  one  time  or  other  neces- 
eary,  they  imagine  it  is  time  enough  yet  to  set 
ebout  tlieae  duties.  Hogeru 

to.  Time  considered  as  afTording  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and 
night.  ^  CUrendm, 

lie  continued  his  delights  till  au  the  enemies 
liorse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ;  nor  did 
then  pursue  tbem  in  any  time.  ClareHdon, 

1  would  akk  any  man  that  means  to  repent  at 
his  death,  how  he  knows  be  shall  have  an  hour's 
timefot'xO.  Buty  of  Mem, 

Time  is  lost,  Which  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  fiir  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
9utve)riag  ilatuifc.  Drj<kH, 

ir.  ParGcuUr  quality  of  some  part  of  du- 
ration. 

Comets,  importing  change  ottima  and  states 
Brandish  your  crysul  tresses  in  the  sky.  Sbohf, 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age,  the  times 

Of  jpeat  Messiah  sing.  JH^lltoti, 

If  any  reply,  that  oie  timet  and  manners  of 

Sien  wiijl  not  bear  such  a  practice,  that  is  an  an- 

ewer  firom  the  mouth  of  a  professed  /isM^erver. 

South, 
la.  Particular  time. 

Give  order,  that  no  sort  of  person 
Have,  any  timet  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

SbaispoarM* 

Vfk\tn  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire 

eUvouredtwohundred  and  fifty  men.  Ntmbers, 

The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall 

be.  Milton, 

A  titeu  will  eome,  when  my  maturer  muse 

In  Casar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  chuse. 

Dryden. 

Tbttse  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut,  distributing 

them  to  several  sliops,  that  from  time  to  time 

supply  Naples.  Addison, 

t3.  Hour  of  childbirth. 

She  intended  to  stay  txU  delivered;  for  she 

•^ras  within  one  month  of  her  time.      Clarendon, 

iTbn  £m  time  i  saw  a  lady  dressod  in  one  of 


tlKf 

these  petticoats,  I  bbmed  fcel-fai-  iKlkn^  Aroni 

When  she  was  so  nehr  her  iime;  but  soon  1  fouB4 

all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex  as  far  gone  as  her- 

*c^-  Spoctatm-, 

14.  Repetition  Of  any  thing*,  or  mention 

with  reference  to  repetition. 

tour  times  he  cross*d  the  c»r  Of  nkht.  MiUm^ 

Many  Vtmes  I  have  read  of  the  like  attempts 

hegun,  but  never  of  any  finished.  ffdySu 

Every  single  particle  would  have  a  sphtre  of 

void  s^Tace  aroimd  it  matiy  hundred  tnousand 

rtnllion  million  times  bigger  than  the  dimensiom 

of  that  particle,  Beidley» 

Xord  Oxford,  I  have  now  the  third  iiMre  tnen- 

tioned  in  this  letter,  expects  you.  Swift* 

X5.  Musical  measure. 

Mustek  do  1  bear? 
Ha,  ha  I  keep  time.    How  sour  sweet  moskflt  it 
When  tim  is  broke,  end  Ao  pTopordon  kept! 

Yow  by  the  help  of  tune  and  Hmv 
Can  make  that  song  which  was  but  rhynie. 

Weiier* 
On  thehr  exaked  wings 
To  the  ccrieittal  orbs  they  Tclhnb^   ' 
And  with  th*  harmonious  spherea  lOtp  Ifiair. 

Heroes  who  o'ercome,  or  dte. 
Have  their  hearts  hunjs  ekOremely  htghf 
The  strings  of  which  in  battle's  neat 
Against  their  very  corslets  beat ; 
Keep  time  with  their  own  trurapet*s  measoret 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure.  ^«r. 
To  Time.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  adapt  to  the  time  j  to  hrk^  ordoft 
a  proper  time. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  trefl  to  (nsr 
the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.  /Zmm* 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  that  where  his  most  no* 
merous  miracles  were  afforded,  they  sbkould  ali 
want  the  advantage  of  the  congruous  Ammn  na 
give  them  their  due  weight  andefficacy. 

HaHtilhmim 

The  timing  of  things  is  a  main  point  in  the  die* 
patch  of  all  affiiirs.  VEttraitn„ 

This  *t  is  to  have  a  virtue  out  of  season : 
Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  timi^, 

A  man  s  conviaion  should  be  strong,  and  so 
well  /ma/,  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to 
have  no  share  in  it.  Addhmu 

%,  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  Same  purpose  old  Epooeus  spoke. 
Who  overlooked  the  oars,  and  ttm*d  the  strc^e. 

Addiioit, 
3.  To  measure  harmonically. 

He  was  a  thine  of  blood«  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries.  Sbahpmre 

Ti'MEFUL.  adj,  [time  smd fa/l,']  Season* 
able;  timely;  early. 

If  th'is  arch-politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  feeling  of  God's  future  judgments, 
he  persuades  them  that  God  hath  ^o  great  need 
of  men's  souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any 
time,  and  upon  any  condition;  interrupting,  by 
his  vigilant  endeavours,  all  offer  of  timefitl  re- 
turn towards  God.  JCaleigi, 
Ti'm  E  L  E ss.  adj,  [from  timf.] 
X.  Unseasonable ;  done  at  an  improper 
time. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 
Tif^telesif  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.         Pope, 
^.  Untimely ;  immature;  done  before  the 
proper  time. 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  prcjs  you 
down, 
U  uojo'eventedi  to  your  timelett  grave.    Sb  tksf . 
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Keblc  Gk>ster't  death* 
Who  wrou^t  it  with  the  king,  and  who  p«f- 

Thc  bloody  office  of  his  t'miliss  end;      Sbahp. 
Ti'MELY,  adj.  [from  time.^  Seasonable  ; 
sufficiently  early. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day, 
Kow  spurs  the  latcd  uavellcr  apace 
To  eain  the  <i«r^/;jf  inn.  ,    Shahpeart. 

mppy  were  I  m  my  timely  death, 
Coufi  aU  my  uavels  warrant  me  they  hve. 

Sbahpeare, 
Lest  heat  should  hinder  us,  his  iimely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Mdtom» 

ril  to  my  charge, 
And  Aow  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  ^O^' 
Ti'MELY.    a(h!.    [from    time.\     Early ; 

*Thc*  beds  i*  th'  east  are  toft,  and  thanks  to 

That  «ll*d  me  ^mdUr  than  my  purpose  hither. 
^  Shaktftare. 

Sent  to  forewarn 
Us#«iw/»ofwhatelsemi^tbeourlo».   MtU* 

Tmefy  advis'd,-the  conung  evil  shun ; 
Bettes  not  do  the  deed*  than  weep  it  done. 
^'  Frtor. 

Ti'MEPLEASKR.  H-  s.  [time  and  fUase.^ 
One  who  complies  with  prevaiUng  opi- 
nions, whatever  they  be. 
Scandal,  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  cau 
them  ^  ,  - 

TmepUaeers,  flattercn,  foe.  to  "oHenea.^^^^^ 

Ti'MBSlRViKG.  n.  J.  [//«tf  and  sem^e,^ 
Mean  compliance  with  present  pc^er. 
If  such  by  trimming  and  /iwwrvwif ,  whicJi 
are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon 
'    the  church  of  England,  this  wUl  produce  con- 
fusion. South, 
Tl'Mli).  adj.  Ithnidef  Fr.  timidus,  Lat.] 
Fearful ;  timorous  ;  wanting  courage  j 
wanting  boldness.               . 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare. 

Toemjon. 

Timi'dity.  n.  s,  itimtdite^  Fr,  iimiditas^ 

Lat  from  timid.']    Fearfulness  ;  tunor- 

OBsncss ;  habitual  cowardice. 

The  hare  figured  pusiUamnuty  and  timidiiy 

.    ftom  its  temper.  ,7    TT' 

Ti'MOROVS.  a4j*  [timor^  X^t.  J    Ireartui ; 

full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Prcoosscssed  heads  wiU  ever  doubt  it,  and  /i- 

-or«//beliefs  wiU  never  dare  to  try  rt.   Brtnvn, 

The  infaht  flames,  whilst  yet  they  were  con- 

ceal'd 


Frior. 


Tl'MOROUSLY.    adv,    [from   iim$/^us.'] 
Fearfully  ;  with  much  fear. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  sp^ak,  and  tim*routly  conies* 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  hu  treasons. 

Sbaktpeare* 

Theurfi  djey  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish 
Eold  irom  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood,  yet 
Siey  but  timoroutly  venturtd  on  such  terms 
which  should  pretend  to  signify  their  rc^  cs- 

sences.  ...  »     . 

Let  dastard  souls  be  itmorovtly  wise : 
But  teU  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  fdtm 
Far-fancy 'd  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 

A.  rbmps» 

Ti'MOROUSNESS.  a.  J.  [from  ttmorotu-] 
FearhUncss. 


TIN 

The  dergy,  earongh  the  Umormttmas  of  xmacf 
imonf  them,  were  refined  to  be  he»d  by  A^ 

Ti'Mous.    adj,    [from   thne^      Early; 
timely ;  not  innate.    Obsolete. 

By  a  wise  and  timm*  inqiuutioa,  the  pw^ 

Ivimours  and  humourists  most  be  discovered, 

purged,  or  cut  off.  Bacom, 

TIN.  «.  i.  [ten,  Dutch.] 

I.  One  of  the  primitive  mcUls,  called  by 

the  chymists  Jupiter. 

Quicksihrer,  lead,  iron,  and  <m,  have  opacity 

or  bUckness.  ^  ^^"^^ 

Ttm  ore  sometimes  holds  about  one-«urth  ct 

tim,  Wvodrsard. 

a.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin^ 

To  Tin.  ^.  a,  [from  the  noun. J    To 

cover  with  tin.  . 

To  keep  the  earth  from  getdng  into  the  ves- 
sel, he  empk)yed  a  plate  of  ircm /i«w>rf over^ 
perforated.  ,    .       ^*^ 

The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  JT  "^ 
of  single  tin  plates  over  it.  -ir^St' 

New  tlnnimg  a  saucepan  is  chargeable,  Svip. 
Ti'ncal.  ».j.    A  mineral.  ^ 

The  tincal  of  the  Persians  seems  to  be  the 
chrysocolla  of  the  ancients,  and  what  our  bor« 
is  made  of.  ir*«rf««n£. 

To  TiNCT.  V.  fl.  \tinctusy  Lat.  tnmty  Fr.] 
I.  To  sUin  ;  to  ccJour ;  to  spot  ;  to  die. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  departiMe  natnre 
than  others  in  colouratwn ;  for  a  small  quanti^ 
of  safeon  will /iurf  more  than  a  very  great  quan-^ 
tityofwine.  Boom, 

Some  were  Uncted  blue,  aom©  red,  otheis 
yellow.  Bnmm, 

I  distilled  some  of  the  l^ntUd  liquor,  and  all 
that  came  over  was  as  limpid  as  rock  water. 

Those  who  have  preserved   an   hmocence, 

would  not  suffer  the  whiter  parts  of  their  sool 

to  be  discoloured  or  tinOed  l^  the  reflection  of 

one  sin.  DeemyefFicty. 

a.  To  imbue  with  a  taste.       .   .   .    .      - 

We  have  artificial'  wells  made  in  tmiiatioa  cf 

the  natural,  as  timcttd  upon  viuiol,  sulphu^  and 

steeL  ,   ^    ^  ™^ 

TiNCT.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    Colour; 

stain ;  spot. 

That  great  mcd  Cine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.  Shahfeme. 

The  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the<M^ 
the  wool  first  appears  of.  Bern  Jomtm* 

Of  evening  tinet 
The  purple-streaming  amtthyst  is  tlmie.  Thmmt, 

Ti'ncturk.  n.  J.  [tcintitrcf  Fr.  titKiwra^ 

from  tittctusf  Latin.] 
I.  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  some* 
thing.  • 

The  sight  must  be  sweeUy  deceived  by  an  ia* 
sensible  passage  from  brkht  cdoun  t»  dimaur, 
^^jirhidi  Italian  artisans  caU  the  middle  ttattmns. 

Hence  the  mominj;  planet  gilds  her  bora. 
By  tincture  er  reflection  they  augment 
•Their  small  peculiar.  dfTdtm, 

T  is  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  knowledge 
Come  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  tbft 

And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  Umtturt 
From  every  channel.  De^mL 

That  beloved  thing  engrosses  him,  and,  like  a 
coloured  glass  before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  c»- 
Ibfur  and  tiattnre  upon  all  the  images  of  iiin(s. 

Tobe^  thepracucc  oCan  artwithaU|hc 
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iUftitrt  oi  the  rules,  't  to  expose  eurieives  to 

,  the  scorn  of  those  who  arc  judges.  '        Drydem. 

Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 

tre  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  t'uw^ 

inre  of  mind.  Adihon, 

Few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  write 

tnd  tt^A^  and  have  an  early  tinetun  of  religion. 

Addism. 

Sire  of  her  joy,  and  sousce  of  her  defight ! 

O !  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight, 

Anfl  give  each  future  mom  a  tituture  of  thy 

white.  *  Prior* 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 

Or  come  discolour 'd  through  our  passions  shown. 

Pope. 
Have  a  care  lest  some  darling  science  so  far 
^evail  over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a  sovereign 
timcture  to  all  your  «ther  studies,  and  discolour 
all  your  ideas.  IVattj. 

%•  Extract  of  ?ome  drug  made  in  spirits. 
In  timctures  drawn  firom  vegetables,  the  super- 
fluous spirit  of  wine  distilled  otf"  leaves  the  ex- 
tract of  the  vegetable.  Boylt, 
To  Ti^NCTURE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.  J 
1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some 
colqqr  or  taste. 

The  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone. 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own : 
He  timftur^t  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue. 
And  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmere, 
A  little  black  paint  will  /;Wa/r«  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours.  WatU, 

i.  To  imbue  the  mind. 

Early  were  uur  minds  tinctured  with  a  distin- 
guishine  sense  of  good  and  evil ;  early  were  the 
feeds  of  a  divine  love,  and  holy  fear  of  oflTendlng, 
sosm  in  our  hearts*  Atierbury, 

If  riNi>.  V.  a.  [tenJgan^  Gothick ; 
tenban.  Sax.]  To  kindle  j  to  set  on 
fire. 
'Ti^NDER  .  ir.i.  [tynbpc,  tcnbpe,  Saxon.] 
Any  thine  eminently  inflammable  placed 
to  catch  hre. 

Strike  on  the  tinder^  ho ! 
Givv.  me  a  taper.  Shaispeare, 

To  these  shameless  pastimes  were  their  youth 
admkteds  thereby  adding,  as  it  were,  tire  to  tinder. 

HakewUi, 

Where  snatks  and  6re  do  meet  with  tinder. 

Those  sparlcs  more  fire  will  still  enj^ender.  SuciL 

Whoever  our  trading  with  England  would 

hinder, 

To  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire ; 

Becaiue  Irish  Unen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder. 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire. 

Sxtift. 
Ti'KDEB  BOX.  n.  /.  [^tinder  and  box,']  The 
box  for  holding  tinder. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 

And  tinderbox  of  all  his  fellows.    *        Hydibras. 

He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time 

in  catching  moles,  making  lanterns  and  tinder- 

boxes,  Atterburj. 

Tine.  ».  4.  [/i#7»^,  Islandick.] 
I.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow ;  the  spike  of  a 
fork. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  teeUi  through  them.  Mortimer. 

ft.  Trouble  ;  distress. 

The  tragical  effect. 

Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfal'st  muse  of 

nine,  - 

That  wont*st  the  tragick  stape  for  to  drect, 

Infiineral  comjlaints  and  waiitul  tin*,    itfenter, 
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TIN 

To  TrwB.  V.  a.  [cynan,  Saxon.] 
t.  To  kindle ;  to  light ;  to  set  on  fire. 
Strifefiil  Atin  in  theur  stubborn  mind 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tind. 

Spenser, 
TTie  clouds 
JustCng  or  push*d  with  winds,  rude  in  their 

shock. 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame 

driven  down. 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir.  Afitt^, 

♦    The  priest  with  holy  han  js  was  seen  to  tine   , 
The  doven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Ifryden, 
a.  [rman,  Saxon.]  To  shut. 
To  TINS'-.  V. «. 

1.  To  rage  ;  to  smart.     Spenser. 
a.  To  fight. 

Eden  stain*d  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined  on  Kis  ' 
strand.  Spenser* 

To  TiSGE.v.  a,  Itingo,  Latin.]  To  im- 
pregnate or  imbue  with  a  colour  or 
taste. 

Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  hunlourbt ;  and 
his  virtues,  A  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them 
particularly  his.  '  Spectator, 

A  red  powder  mixed  with  a  Uttle  blue,  ore 
blue  with  a  little  red,  doth  not  presently  lose  its 
colour;  but  a  white  powder  mixed  with  any  co- 
lour is  presently  tinged  with  that  coloyr,  and  is 
equally  cap;iblc  of  Ming  tinged  with  any  colour 
wnatev^r.  Netvtom* 

It"  the  eye  be  tinged  with  any  colour,  as  in  the 
jaundice,  so  as  to  tinge  pictures  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  with  that  colour,  all  objects  appear 
tinned  with  the  same  cobur.    ^  Ncwtou. 

She  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide ; 
Else  we  should  want  both  g^be  and  satire, . 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature.  Prior* 

The  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  saflTron  tinge  the 
urine  whh  a  high  yellow.  Arbutbkot, 

Ti'NGENT.  a4j.  \jingensi  Latin.]  Havin|; 
.  the  power  to  tinge. 

This  woo^,  by  the  dncture  it  aflbrded,  ap- 
peared to  have  its  coloured  part  genuine ;  but 
as  for  the  white  part,  it  appears  much  less  en- 
riched with  the  tiagent  property.  B^yU. 
Ti'nglass.  «.4.  Ui«  and^/fljj.   Bismuth. 
To  Ti'ngle.  v.  tt.  ^ingeUn,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of 
a  sound,  in  the  ears.    This  is  perhaps 
rather  tinkle. 
The  ears  of  them  that  hear  it  shall  tinj^e, 

^         BiUe. 

XV'hen  our  ear  tingleth^  we  usually  say  that 

someb.xly  is  talking  ot  us ;  which  is  an  ancient 

conceit.  Brown* 

%.  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sen- 
sation of  motion. 
The  pale  boy  senator  "^ex  tingling  stands. 

Pope. 

3.  To  feel  either  pa'in  or  pleasure  with  a 

sensation  of  motion.    The  8en«c  of  this 

word  vc  not  very  well  a.certained. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tij^l*'^ 

M.ixs,  Ttcka. 

In  a  pnUy,  sometimes  the  sensation  or  feeling 

is  either  totally  abohsiied,  or  dull  with  a  sense 

of  tingling.  '      Arbutbnot* 

To    »  INK,  «y.  ».  [tinnio,  Latin;  tinciaftf 
WeUh.l  To  make  a  sharp  shrill  uoibC. 
LI 
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To  Tf'KSBL.  V.  o.  [from  the  noon.]  To 
decorate  with  cheap  ornaments;  to 
adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Hence,  you  phantastick  potfiUers  in  vx%t 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  'tis  Nature's  tonpie, 
Sly's  son,  by  education  a  card-        Scorns  all  her  *'«;?''*' n>c^P**<»»<^P!^. 

With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  Tiews; 
Sees  momentary  montters  rise  and  fiiB, 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  thc«  iB. 


Ti'NKER.  n:  s.  [from  tinkf  because  their 
way  of  proclaiming  their  trade  is  to  beat 
a  kettle,  or  because  in  their  work  they 
make  a  tinkling  noise.]  A  mender  of 
old  brass. 

Am  not  I  old 
maker,  and  now 


My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd: 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 


Sbakspeart,    ^ 


May  be  thrown  in ;  and  for  the  mettle. 
The  coin  may  mend  a  t'mker^t  kettle.       Prior, 
To  Ti'N  KLE.  V.  «.  Itsnterf  French ;  tinniof 

Latin.]  .  ,       .       ^     ,.  , 

I,  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noiw ;  to  clink. 

The>laughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 

witk  stretched  out  necks,  making  a  $uaim^'»>nh 

their  feet.  .     ,.     ^  -''**»*• 

H'ls  feeble  hand  a  javelm  threw. 
Which  flutt'ring,  sccm'd  to  loitar  as  it  flew; 
Jiist,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held. 
And  feintly  tinkled  on  the  braaen  shield.  Dryd. 

The  sprighdy  hOTSc 
Moves  to  the  musick^of  his  Unkliitg  bells. 

Jjodsuy. 

a.  It  seems  to  have  been  improperly  used 

The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine,  between 
the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rilk.    rope.  • 
3.  To  hear  a  low  quick  noise. 

Wkh  deeper  brown  the  ijrove  was  overspread, 
A. sudden  horrour  sciz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  £is  ears  tink/edf  and  the  colour  fled.  Vryd, 
Ti'SMAN.  ».  J.  Itin  and  man,"]  A  manu- 
facturer of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 
Didst  ihou  never  pop 
#Thy  head  iflto  a  tinman's  shop  f  rrtor, 

Ti'NNER.  If./,  [from  tin;  tin,  Saxon.] 
One  who  works  ^n  the  tin  mines. 
The  Cornish  men,  many  of  them  could  for  a 
'      need  live  under-ground,  that  were  tinners. 

Bacon, 

Tl'NNY.    adj.   [from  /«!.]    Abounding 

with  tin.  ^     ^       .       ,  ■    . 

Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  ttnny 
strand.  Vrayton, 

Ti'NPENNY*  «.  J.   A  certain  customary 
duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithingmen. 

Ballry, 
Ti'nsel.  n.  i.  [ftincelUj  French.] 
1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth. 

A  tiMil  vail  her  amber  locks  d»d  sllrowd, 
That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  hide. 

Jutirfux, 

It's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  your's; 

cloth  of  goU  and  cuts,  underborne  with  a  bluish 

tintel.  Hbaktpeare. 

By  Thetis*  tinsel  slippcrM  feet^ 
Ana  the  songs  of  sirens  sweet.  '  Jmltoeu 

%  Anything  shining  with  folsc  lustre;  any 
'  thing  showv  and  of  IjtUe  vahie. 

For  fevoun  cheap  and  common  who  would 

Yet  scattered  here  and  there  I  some  behold, 
Who  can  discern  the  tintel  from  the  jjold.  iPry^. 
If  the  man  will  too  curiously  ejcammc  Uie  su- 
eerficial  tinsel ^ood,  he  undeceives  himself  to  his 

No  guttering //w^/ of  May.fdir 
Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.         Swtft. 

Ye  timet  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  count  yout  beauties  only  by  your  ttains. 
Spin  aU  your  cobweb*  o'er  the  eyes  of  day. 
The  muse's  wing  ihaU  brush  ^ou  aU  aw»y-  ^»/'f' 
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Tint.  n.  j.  [teintet  French;  /wrto,  Ita 
A  dye ;  a  colour. 
Whether  thy  hand  ttrike  ont  some  free  dt- 

WheK  life  awakes,  and  dawm  at  sv'ry  fiae ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  the  colour'd  aaa«, 
And  from  the  canvas  odi  the  mimick  txM. 

The  virtues  of  most  men  wUl  only  blow. 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow  :^ 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line. 
Their  vigour  sickens,  and  their  tints  deckle. 

Herti. 

Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  hannooy 
of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints^  a  sirft  sai 
gradual  .transition  from  one  to  another,  fwiwt 
to  the  eye  what  an  harmonious  concert  of  w^ 
sick  does  to  the  ear;  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  painting  B  not  merely  a  gratificatiooof  iid«. 

ReymUt. 

Ti'NwoRMi  n.  s.  An  insect.  BdiUj. 

Ti'NY.  adj.  itintf  tyndy  Danish.]  Littk; 

small ;  puny.    A  burlesque  word. 

Any  pretty  little  tb^  kickshaws.  Sbahpem. 

'When  that  I  was  a  uttle  tiny  boy, 
A  foolish  thmg  was  but  a  toy.         fShsksftm^ 

But  ah !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females^ and  on  litde  loves; 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse. 
The  baoy  playthings  that  adorn  thy  bouse. 

Tip.  «.  J.  [tipf  t'^kent  Dutch."]  Top;  end; 
point;  extremity. 

The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear. 
The  tip  IS  jewel  of  the  ear.  J*5' 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  ^^ 
tongue,  and  wet  it.  *^*'*' 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip^ 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  ^^^ 

AU  the  pleasure  dwells  upon  the  tip  dw 

tongue.  jjj; 

She  has  fifty  private  amoun,  which  «*«! 

yet  knows  any  thmg  of  but  herself  and  tMJT 

clandestine  marriages,  that  have  not  been  WMCft- 

ed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  S?!' 

I  no  longer  look  upon  lonl  RausiHe  as  rtdicj 

lous,  for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  /i^^of  an  eir  m 

pretty  elbow.  ^^ 

To  Tip.  v.  a.  [fi"om  the  noun.] 

I.  To  top  i  to  end ;  to  cover  on  the  end. 

In  his  hand  a  reed  ^.-^ 

Stood  waving,  tipp*d  with  fire.  Mif^ 

With  uuncheon  /»^Vwidi  iron  "Wdl,       • 

The  wirriour  to  the  lists  he  led.        ambti» 

How  would  the  old  king  smfle 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  ttfpd^va 

And    throw    the    shaggy  ipoilf  «^,gf 
shoulders!  .  .   ^^ 

Quarto's,  octaro'a  ahapo  A«  Itt^im  pyj* 
Aud  last  a  litde  Ajaxlar>»  the  s^        ^^ 

Behold  tfhe  place,  whtre  if  a  poet  ^ 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  »l*>^  *j 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  tsenblisg  wti|  -^ 
w^d//>ivrithahrtfaUd»inttfc..       ^^ 
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7i/>/ with  jet. 
Fair  ermines  spcxlcss  as  the  snows  thevpress. 

a.  To  strike  slightly ;  to  tap. 

She  writes  love-letters  to  the  youth  in  grace. 
Nay,  tift  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face. 

Dry<Um, 

The  pert  jackanapes  tipped  me  the  wink,  aixl 
pot  out  his  tongue  at  his  pandfather.      7atier» 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow,    ^it^^. 

Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul ; 
Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say,  she  wants  it  here.     Swfi, 

When  1  saw  the  keeper  frown, 
dipping  him  with  half  a  crown. 
Now,  said  1,  we  ve  alone. 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one.  Swift* 

Ti'pf  ET.  n,  J.  [txppett  Saxon.]  Some- 
thing worn  about  the  neck. 

His  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross 
00  the  top :  he  had  also  a  tipptt  of  fine  linem 

Bacaa, 

TpTi'pple.  v.  n.  [tepely  a  dug,  old  Teu- 
tonick.]  To  drink  luxuriously;  to  waste 
life  over  the  cup. 

Ia\  us  gvant  it  is  not  amiss  to  sit. 
And  keep  che  turn  of  tipplitig  with  a  skve. 
To  reel  uie  streets  at  noon.  Sbahpeare. 

Tf  Ti'ppL£.  V.  A.  To  drink  in  luxury  or 
excess. 

While  his  canting  drone-pipe  scand*d 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tij^t  palroestry,  and  dines 
On  aU  her  fortune-telling  lines.        Chavflaiti, 

To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace, 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place  ; 
Then  bids  fall  on ;  himself  fur  saving  charges 
A  peel'd  slic*d  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

DryUn, 

If  a  slumber  baply  does  invade  ^ 
Myweary  limbs,  my  fiincy  's  siill  awake, 

Thou^ht^l  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
TippUe  ima^nary  pou  of  At,  Pbiftps. 

Ti'ppLE.  n.  i.  \\Tom  the  verb.]  Drink; 
liquor. 

While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  mer- 
rily on.  L*  Estrange, 

Ti'ppLBD.  fidj.  [from  tipple,"]  Tipsy; 
drank. 

Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 
Half  tipfled  at^  rainbow  feast.  Vrydett* 

Ti'ppLER.w.  i.  [from  tippU,']  A  sottish 

drunkard ;  an  idle  drunken  fellow. 
Ti'psTAFP.  «.  i.  \_iip  and  naff','] 
z.  An  officer  with  a  staff^  tipped  with 

metal. 
t.  The  staff  itself  so  tipt. 

One  had  to  his  hand  a  tipttmff  of  a  yellow 
cane,  t^>ped  at  both  ends  with  blue.         Bason* 
Ti'psY.  aij.  [from  tippU,']  Drunk;  over- 
powered with  excess  of  drink. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals^ 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage.  Sbuh, 

Wekoaae  joy  and  feast, 
Midnighr  shout  and  rerelry, 
Tipsy  dance  9fUii  jollity.  MOtm. 

Ti'PTOB.  n.  i«  \jip  and  Isr.]  The  end  of 
the  toe. 

Where  the  find  ape  himself  oprearing  high, 
t^OD  his  tipims  scalkcth  stately  by.       Spnuer, 
He  that  oetEvea  this  day,  and  cornea  safe 


W31  stand  a  tiptm  When  this  day  is  nam'd, 
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Niffht*s  candles  are  burnt  out»  and  jocund  day 
Stamu  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains  tops.  * 

N  ,  Sbakspeart* 

Religioo  stands  oo  tiptne  in  our  bnd,  » 

Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.  Herbert, 

Ten  ruady  wildings  in  the  wood  I  fbiind* 
'And  stood  on  tiptoes  from  the  ground.  Drydtiu 
Tire.  ».  /.  {tuyr^  Dutch.] 
I.  Rank  ;  row.    Sometimes  written /iVn 

Your  lowest  tire  of  ordnance  must  Ue  four  IboC 
clear  above  water,  when  all  loading  is  in,  or  else 
those  your  best  pieces  will  be  of  small  use  at 
sea,  in  any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  bil- 
lows to  rise.  Raleigb* 

Stood  T^k'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Miltmu 

In  all  thoae  wars  there  wer>  few  triremes,  most 
of  them  being  of  one  tire  of  oars  of  fifty  banks. 

Arbntbmoi. 

4.  [Corrupted  from  tiar  or  tiarOf  or  froai 
attire,]  A  headdress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adom'd  with  gems  and  ouches.  Spemer* 

Here  is  her  picture :  let  me  see ; 
If  11|ad  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  b  this  of  hers.     SbmMsp, 
The  judge  of  tormcnu,  and  the  king  of  tears» 
Now  fills  a  bumish'd  throne  of  cjuenchiess  fire» 
And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  trears 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flame ;  the  tire 
That  crowns  his  hated  head,  on  high  appears. 

Crssbavf* 
When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  tne  snaky  tire  went  round.  Pep0* 
3.  Furniture ;  apparatus. 
Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits : 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war  « 
Rowl  in  thy  eager  mind.  .  Pbilipsm 

When  they  first  neep  forth  of  the  ground, 
they  shew  their  whole  tire  of  leaves,  then  Sow- 
ers, next  seeds.  fVoodward* 
To  TiKV.  If.  a,  [rtpiaut  Saxon.] 
I.  To  fatigue;  to  make  weary;  to  harass | 
to  wear  out  with  labour  or  tediousnets. 

77rV  with  toil,  all  hones  of  safety  pa»t. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last. 

'^  Dryden. 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire. 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  ik^g 
Yet  never  could  be  Worthily  exprest, 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast  Z>ryL 
%,  It  has  often  oK/added,  to  intend  the  sig- 
nification. 

Often  a  few  that  ue  sttff'do  tire  Mrf  a  greatet 
number  that  are  more  moderate.  Baeetu 

A  lonely  way 
The  cheerless  Albion  wanderM  half  a  day; 
TVr  V  outt  it  length  a  spreading  tueam  he  imy*d. 

Tisbef. 
3.  [firom  attire  or  tiref  from  tiara.]  T» 
dress  the  head. 
Jezebel  pamted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings* 
To  Tire.  v.  n^  [teopian,  Saxon.]    To 

fell  with  weariness. 
Ti'rbdness,  IT.  i.  [from  tired,]  State  o£ 
being  tired ;  weariness. 

It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of 
the  earth,  but  through  our  own  negligence,  that 
it  hath  not  satisfied  us  bountifully.     HnbetmUt 

•^^I'R  EsoM  E.  adj.  [from  tire.]  Wearisome; 
fiatiguine ;  tedious. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  npte  precept 
WiU  prove  tirenmt  to  the  xsadtSy  Uis  poet  muss 
L19 
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sometimts  relieve  the  subject  with  a  pleasant 
and  peninent  digression.  AddUw, 

Nothing  is  so  tiretomt  as  the  works  of  those 
criticks  who  write  in  a  dogmatick  way,  without 
language,  genius,  or  imagination.  Addison, 

Ti'REsoMENfc'>s.  ».  J.  [from  ttrejoTTie.'} 

Act  or  quality  of  b^ing  tiresome. 
Ti'rewoman.  «.  J.  [tire  and  woman,} 
A^oman  whose^business  is  to  make 
dresscb  for  the  head. 

Why  should  they  not  value  themselves  for 
this  outside  fasliionableness  of  the  tirnuotxans 
.  making,  when  their  parents  have  so  early  in- 
structed them  to  do  so.  Locke, 
Ti'ring HOUSE.  7  ».  J.  [r/n-and  house^  or 
Ti'ringroom.  5     room,'\  Theroomin 
which  plavers  dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  haw- 
thorn brake  our  tlrhgbouse.  Shahpeare, 
Man's  life  *8  a  tragedy  \  his  mother's  womb. 
From  which  he  antert,  is  the  ttrmgroom ; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatres  and  the  stage 
«-  That  country  which  he  lives  in ;  pasftots,  rsgey 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors.  Wottom, 
Ti'RWiT.  ».  J.  [yanellus'yL.zWti,']  A  bird. 

Ainsfujortb, 
Tis.  Contracted  for  //  is, 

*Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Sbakspeare, 

Ti'siCAL,  adj.    [for  phthisical     Con- 
sumptive. 
Tl'siCK.  n.s.  [comipted  frtxaipbtbiiick.} 

Consumption ;  morbid  waste. 
Ti'ssuE.  «.  J.  [tissue^  French  ;  nran,  to 
.  ^vea've^  Norman  Saxon.]     Clotn  inter- 
woven with  gold  or  silver,  or  figured 
colours.    ' 
In  their  glittering, ////wr/'emblay/d 
.    Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love. 

Recorded  embent.  Milfoti, 

A  robe  of  tistut^  stiff  with  golden  wire ; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire) 
From  Argc«  by  the  fam'd  adultress  brought, 
With  golden  flowVs  and  winding  foliage  wrought. 

Drydeu, 

JTo  Ti'ssuE.  'V,  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
interweave ;  to  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  doth  of  g6ld 
tissued  upon  blue.  Baton, 

They  have  been  always  frank  of  their  blessings 
to  countenanc?  any  great  action ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording as  it  should  prosper,  to  tiuut  upon  it 
some  pretence  or  other.  Wotton, 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  dowm  steer- 
ing. Milton, 
TIT.^i.i. 

I.  A  small  horse  :  generally  in  contempt. 
,         ^Io  storing  of  pasture  with  baggagely  1/7, 
wi'^h  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evil  at  liit.  Tuuer, 

I'liou  might'st  hrtve  ta'en  example 
From  what  thou  read'st  in  story ; 
^eing  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling  ^V 
As  thy  pr'  decessor  Dory.  Denbam, 

ft.  A  w<-ir'-in.:  i.i  contempt. 

What  does  this  envious  /i/,  but  awav  to  hg: 

lather  with  a  taler-  Vkstran^e, 

A  willing  tit  that  w'dljtenture  her  corns  wjth 

you.  JJryden, 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  rs  many  tiT^oes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  born,  the  tits  are  iittie  worth. 

Dryden, 

Z-  ^titmouse ov  iumtit*  [/arw, LatinJ  A 
bird. 


,      TIT 

Titbi't.  n.  s.  [properly  tidbit;  tid,tat» 
der,  and  bit.]  Nice  bit ;  nice  food. 
.    John  pampered  esquire  South  with  tithtu^ 
he  grew  wanton.  Arbvihut, 

TITHE.  «.  J.  [reo^a,  Saxon,  tenth.'] 
I.  The  tenth  part;  the  part  assigned  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministry. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  tniott 
usury:  they  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  tne devil noold 
have  God's  part,  which  is  the  iiAe,        Betw. 
Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  titbt  pig's  tail, 
#  Tickl'mg  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  fceneBce.     ^hf» 
1.  The  tenth  part  of  any  thiqg. 

/  I  have  searched  man  by  nan,  boy  by  boy;  the 

tithe  oi  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  liouse  before. 

Sbakspetrt. 

Since  the  £rst  sword  was  drawn  about  this 

question, 

Ev'ry  tit  be  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  disnia 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Sbtktpuru 

3.  Small  part ;  sm;*!!  portion,  unless  it  be 

misprinted  for  titles. 

O^ensivc  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be 
approved,  unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  dtil 
titles.  Bam. 

7*0  Tithe,  'v.a,  [reo'Sian,  Saxon.]  To 
tax  ;  to  levy  the  tenth  part. 

When  I  come  to  the  titbimg  of  them, !  nffl 
titbe\h(tm  one  with  another,  and  will  make  ao 
Irishman<the  tiihingman.  Sfmtr* 

By  decimation  and  a  titbed  deaths 

If  thy  revenges  hunger  forihat  food 

Which  nature  loalhs,  take  thou  the  destb'd 

tenth.  Shaispten, 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  oftiibifigm^ 

♦  tithes  of  thine  increase,  the  third  year,  uie  pr 

of  tiibinr,  give  unto  the  LevitCi  stranger*  fatner* 

less  aud  widow.  jSaUeruumj. 

To  Tithe,  v^n.  To  pay  tithe. 

For  lamb«,  pig,  and  caul  and  for  other  the 
like, 
Titbe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike. 

Tuirr. 
Ti'theable.  adj.  [from  tithe.]  Subject 
to  the  payment  of  tithes;  that  of  which 
titffes  may  be  taken. 

The  popish  priest  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  be  entitled  to  a  teo(l» 

f)art  or  tithe  of  all  things  titbeai/e  in  Irebod  W- 
onging  to  the  papists,  within  their  respective 
parishes.  Svifi. 

Ti'ther.  17.  s.  [from  tithe.}  One  who 
gath«8  tithes. 

Ti'thing.  n.  J,  [tithingat  low  Latni,  froffl 
tithe,} 

I.  Tithifij^  is  the  number  or  company  of 
ten  men  with  their  families  knit  to- 
gether in  a  society,  all  of  them  being 
*  bound  to  the  king  for  the  petceable  and 
good  behaviour  ^f  each  of  then-  so- 
ciety :  of  these  companies  there  was 
one  chief  person,  who,  from  his  office, 
was  called  (toothingman)  tithingman; 
but  now  he  is  notbintr  but  a  constable. 

Poor  Tom,  who  is  whipt  fiwn  titbiirg  to  tirf- 
ing,  and  stock  punished  and  imprtsoaed!  Sbaksf. 
a.  Tithe,  tenth  pit*  due  to  the  priest. 
Though  vicar  b?  bad,  or  the  parson  be  eri, 
Go  not  tor  thy  titbing  thyself  to  the  devil- 

T I 't  H I K  G  M  A  N.  ».  s,  Xtitbing  and  tnan.] 
A  petty  pcacedfficcr  j  an  under  con- 
stable. 
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nSs  huadred-ls  not  at  hit  cpmmand  further 
^an  his  prince  s  service;  and  also  every  tithing* 
man  may  controul  ^im.  Sjfenser. 

Ti'XHYMAL.  If.  J.  Itltbymalley  French; 
tittymaliuSf  Lat.]  An  herb,    j^insivortb. 

To  Ti'tillate.  V.  «.  [////V/o,  Lat.j  To 
tickle.    . 

Just  where  the  breath  of  Ufe  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuffthe  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  d5ect  to  ev'ry  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  of /i/i//a/i«g- dust.       Pope, 

TiTiLLA'riON.w.  i.  •  titiiiationy  Fr.  titit- 
iatioy  Lat.  from  titiUaie.l 

I.  The  act  of  tickling. 

Tickling  causeth  laughter :  the  cause  may  be 
the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath, 
by  a  flight  from  titi/Zation.  Bacom, 

ft.  The  state  of  being  tickled. 

^  In  sweets,  the  acid  panicles  seem  so  attenuated 
in  the  oil,  as  only  to  produce  a  small  and  grate- 
ful titillation.  Hrbutbnot, 

3.  Any  slight  or  petty  pfeasure. 

The  delights  which  result  from  these  nobler 
entertainments  our  cool  thoughts  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  which  are  dogged  by  no  such 
sad  $e<]uels  as  are  the  product*  of  those  iititU" 
iicmt  that  reach  no  higher  than  the  senses. 

ClanviUe, 

Ti'tlark.  w. /.  A  bird. 

The  smaller  birds  do  the  like  in  their  seasons; 

at  the  leverock,  titiari^  and  linnet.         JVaiUti, 

Ti'tle.  /r.  j.  \_titelUy  old  Fr.  tituluj,  Lat.] 

I.  A  eeneral  head  comnn^ine:  parttciil.ns. 

Tnree  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former 

four  into  titles  ana  tabfci  for  the  better  drawing 

•f  observations;  these  we  call  compilers,  i^a^ort. 

Among  the  nr.any  preferences  that  the  laws  of 

England  have  above  others,  I  shall  single  out 

two  particular  ////<'*,  which  give  a  handsome 

specimen  of  their  excellenijies  above  other  laws 

h)  other  parts  or  titUs  of  the  same.  Hale, 

••  An  appellation  of  honour. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titlciy  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?         Sbaispeare. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord :  such  title  to  himself 
tUscrving.  Milton, 

5.  A  name ;  an  appellation. 
My  name  's  Macbeth. 
—The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  /» 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  Sbakspeare, 

III  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor.  Milton, 

4.  The  first  page  of  a  book,  telling  its 
name,  and  generally  its  subject ;  an  in- 
fcription. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume.  Sfynktp, 
Our  adversaries  encourage  a  writer  u  ho  can- 
not furnish  out  so  much  as  a  title  page  with  pro- 
priety. S'-uifl, 

Others  whh  wkhful  eye?  on  glory  look. 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  towards  a 

book; 
Or  pompous  /////» like  n  gaudy  sign. 
Meanc  to  betray  dull  «ots  to  wretched  wine. 

Vowng, 

^,  A  claim  of  light. 

Let  the  title  cf  a  man's  right  be  called  in 
question;  are  ivf  not  bold  to  rely  and  build 
upon  the  judgment  of  such  as  are  fimous  for 
tlicir  skill  m  tlu  laws  ?  Hooter. 

Is  a  man  impo/erished  by  purchase  f  it  is  be- 
cause he  paid  hif  money  ifor  a  lye,  and  took  a 
kad  silJe  for  a  good.  S»:'th 
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T  i*  our  duty 
Such  monuments,  as  wt;  c^n  build,  to  raise; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do, 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise  Dryden* 
If  there  were  no  laws  to  protca  them,  there 
were  no  living  in  this  world  for  good  men ;  and 
V  in  effect  there  would  be  no  laws,  if  it  were  a  sin 
in  them  to  try  a  title^  or  right  thcms^'lver  by 
them.  Kettirwortk 

To  revenge  their  common  injuries,  though 
vou  had  an  undoubted  titU  by  your  bixth,  you 
lud  a  greater  by  your  courage.  DrytUm* 

Conti  would  have  kept  his  title  to  Oruiue 

AtUuoHm 

O  the  discretion  of  a  girl!  she  will  be  a  suvo 

to  any  dung  that  has  not  a  title  to  make  ^      "le. 

Staibirtu 
To  Ti'tle,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.j     io 
entitle ;  to  name  ;  to  call. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  vield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 
Ignobly!  •  MiHm* 

Ti'rLELEss.<?^(/.  [from  titU,]  Wanting  a 
name  or  appellation.  Not  in  use. 

He  was  a  Kind  of  nothing,  titUlessy 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o*  th'  fire 
Of  burnmg  Ronle.  Sbaktpeart,    ' 

Ti'r LEPAGE,  n,  s.  [title  ^i\d page:']  The 
page  containing  the  title  of  a  l^ook. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen 
our  own  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  iitlepajre, 

brydau^ 

Ti'tmouse  or  77/.  n,  s.  [tijt^  Dutch,  a 

*  chick,  or  small  bird  ;  titlingiery  Islahd- 

ick,  a  littfc  bird :  ///  siguifies  little  in  the 

'  T^utonick  dialects.]  A  small  specice  of 

birds. 

The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song. 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  by. 

And  I  unfit  to  thrust  in  Skilful  throng. 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerie. 

Spenser^ 
The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  orood. 
And  Prognt  with  her  bosom  sum'd  in  blood. 

Dtjdem. 
To  Ti'rTER.  v,  n,  [formed,  I  suppose* 
from  the  sound.]    To  laugh  with  re- 
straint ;  to  laugh  without  much  noise. , 

In  flbw'd  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race. 
And  tittering  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place. 

•     Pope. 
Ti'tter.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  re  trained  laugh, 
a.  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  in  Ttuser, 
From  wlieat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine* 
If  eare  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  iioe. 

Ttsser» 
Ti'ttle.  n,  J.  [I  suppose  fi-om  tit,']    A 
small  particle ;  a  point ;  a  dot. 

In  the  particular  which  concerned  the  church; 
the  Scou  would  never  depart  from  a  tinU, 

Clarendon*  \ 
Angels  themselves  disdaining 
T*  approach  thy  temple,  give  thee  m  coromalid 
What  to  the  smallest  tinU  thou  shalt  say 
To  thy  adorers.  ^         Milton. 

They  thought  God  and  themselves  linked 
In  so  fast  a  covenant,  that,  although  they 
never  performed  their  part,  God  was  yet  bound 
to  m^ke  good  every  tittle  of  his.  Soiiib, 

Ned  Fashion  Uath  been  bred  about  court,  and 
understands  to  a  tittU  all  the  punctilios  of  a 
drawing-room.  Swift, 

You  are  not  advanced  one  tiUle  towards  tno 
proof  0f  what  you  inteadb  Water  land. 
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Ti'TTtETATTLB.  n,  /.  [A wofd  formed 
from  tattle  by  a  ludicrous  reduplica- 
tion.] Idle  talk ;  prattle ;  empty  gabble. 

As  the  foe  drew  near 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life  and  dear. 
Out  don,  who  knew  this  tittUtattU, 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  call  to  batde.  FrUr. 

For  every  idle  tittlttattU  that  went  about. 
Jack  was  suspected  for  the  author.     ArbvtbHot, 

ToTl'TTLETATTLE.V.n.  [frOm /fl/Z/f.] 

To  prate  idly.  ^  ^    .  ^ 

You  are  fiill  in  your  tUtietattUn^s  of  Cupid  : 
here  is  Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid:  I  will  telW 
you  now  what  a  good  old  woman  told  me.  Sidney, 
Tituba'tion.  n.  s.  ItitubOf  Lat.]   The 

act  of  rtumbling. 
T  i^'T  u  L  A  R .  adj,  Ititu/airff  Fr.  from  tituitUf 
lat.]  Nominal;  having  or  conferring 
only  the  title. 

They  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
king  of  England  to  shadow  their  rebellion,  and 
to  be  titular  and  painted  head  of  those  arms. 

Baeen, 
Thrones,  virtues,  powers. 
If  these  magnifick  tides  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular,  Miltom, 

Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  tUtdar  bisliopa. 
>       Ajliffe. 
Titula'rity.  «.  J.  [from  rim/flr.]  The 
state  of  being  titular. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  rreat  hu- 
mility received  the  name  of  imperator;  but  the'ur 
successors  retam  the  same  even  in  its  titularity, 

Brtrwn* 

Ti'TULARY.a^*.  [titulaire,  Fr.  from  titu^ 

iusy  Latin.] 
X.  Consisting  in  a  title. 

The  malecontents  of  hi*  kingdom  have  not 
be^  base  nor  titmlary  impostors,  but  of  an 
higher  nature.  Baett, 

ft«  ReUting  to  a  title. 

William  the  Comjueror,  howsoever  he  used 
the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Nor- 
mans, yet  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence, 
grounded  upon  the  Confessor's  will.  Bacon. 
Ti'tulary.  «.  J.  [from  the  adj.]  One 
that  has  a  title  or  right. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of 
these  masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpe- 
tual curates,  but  persons  entirely  conducutious. 

Aylijfe, 
Ti'vY.  adj.    [A  word  expressing  speed* 
from  tantivy f  the  note  of  a  hunting- 
bom.]  • 
In  a  bright  moon-shine  while  wmds  whistle 
loud, 
9k7,  <wy,  tivy^  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  rockmg  in  a  downy  wh'te  cloud : 
And  lest  our  leap  Brom  the  sky  should  prove  too 

far, 
Vlt  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new>£dling  star. 

Dryden, 

To.  adv:  [ro»  Saxon  ;  te,  Dutch.] 
i.A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 
and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of 
the  first. 

The  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us  to  mortify 
our  deares.  SmaUridge. 

a.  It  notes  the  intention. 

Ambiuous  fool !  with  homy  hoofs  to  pa^ 
0*er  hollow  arche«  of  resounding  brass, 
2«  rival  thunder.  Dryden. 

She  rais'd  a  war         '        ^ 
laltalyitociUm^backk  J^O^^ 
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UrgMbydetpair.aMinlgolftry 
The  ftte  of  arms,  resolv  d  m  fight  U  die  DtyL 

3.  It  notes  the  consequence. 
I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  » 

pleasanUy  as  to  forget  all  misfcntunes.      A/c 

4.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  ij^  object 
We  ready  are  f#  try  our  fortunes 

To  the  last  man.  ^WTT: 

The  lawless  sword  his  children's  blood  ihaU 
shed. 
Increased  far  vtet^hter,  bom  !•  beg  their  brad. 

Saadyt* 

5.  Noting  futurity. 
It  is  not  blood  and  bones  that  can  be  comom 

of  their  own  hardness  and  redness ;  and  we  are 

still  to  seek  for  something  else  in  our  frame  tha 

receives  those  impressions. ,  Batlej^ 

i  To  and  again.  >  Backward  and  for- 

^-  {To  and /ro.      J       ward. 

Ismay  binds  and  looseth  souls  condemn  d  to 
woe. 
And  sends  the  devils  on  errands  *•  ^dM. 

Fahfu. 
The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  andfrOf 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals.  iMMw. 

Dress  it  not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  tten 
move  the  joint  to  and  fro.  -?*"*?* 

Masses  of  marble,  originally  beat  off  from  tte 
strata  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  '<"l~ 'f^ 
apain  till  they  were  rounded  to  the  fonn  of  p»- 
.btes.  IfWtMrrf. 

The  winds  in  distant  regions  Wow, 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and/ro,AMnf. 
The  mind,  when  tura*d  adrift,  no  roles  to 
guide, 
,    Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide ; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and/rot 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  m  «oe. 

To.  preJfOjitioH.  ^^ 

1:  Notmg  xxioldon  toward:  opposed  to 

front.  J. 

With  that  she  to  him  afircA,  and  wwy^jS! 
have  put  out  his  eyes.  ^**^ 

Tybalt  fled; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
And  to  \  they  go  like  lightning.        Sbaktfem, 
Give  not  over  so ;  /o  him  again,  «n^^^™J 
Kneel  down  before  him.  „**T^i 

I II  to  him  again  in  the  name  «  ^^jWI' 
tell  me  all  his  purpose.  ,  Sbakjfeon. 

ru  to  die  woods  among  the  happier  brute. 
Come,  let 's  away.  ^  ^•"^' 

».  Noting  accord  or  adaptation. 

Thus  dieywidi  sacred  tbou;5t 

MovM  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.         •»'^"* 

3.  Noting  addrew  or  compcllatioD. 
r«  you,  my  noUe  lord  of  W cstrowelffld. 

— -I  pledge  your  grace.  ^TTTtm 

Here 's  to  you  all,  gentlemen ;  and  let  hw» 

that 's  good-natured  in  his  drink  V'^^^^, 

Now,  to  you,  Raymond:  can  you  gucc  »> 

^     reason  .   ^     ,  «j- 

Wty  I  repose  such  confidence  m  ^ou  f  x/»r* 

4.  Noting  attention  or  application. 
Turn  out,  you  rogue !  W  Uw  «  "**y^ 

Go  buckWte  the  Uw.  .%jjj 

Sir  Rdger'skindneas  extends  U  (heir  cW^ 
children.  .  ^^^ 

'  c.  Noting  addition  or  accumulauop.    ^ 
Wisdom  he  has  and  to  hU  wisdom  c«W<i 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.  ^"^ 
6.  Noting  a  state  or  place  whitherany  0* 
goej. 
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Tike  fou  tome  companj,  iiid  away  /#  hone. 

Shahpeare, 

He  tent  his  coachman's  grandchild  /•  prenticct 

Addisom, 

7.  Noting  oppoBitlon. 

No  foev  unpuDish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot  with  sword  and 
shield.  ^  Dryden, 

^.  Noting  vamount. 

There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
horse,  and  as  many  thousand  foot  £nglish. 

'  Bacon. 

'9,  Noting  proportion. 

Enoch,  whose  days  were,  though  many  in  re- 
spect of  ours,  yet  scarce  as  three  to  nine,  in  ' 
comparison  of  theirs  with  whom  he  lived. 

Hooker. 
With  these  bars  against  me. 
And  yet  to  win  her— all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Sbahpewre, 
Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too 
touch  than  too  little:  even  as  twentv  to  one  fall 
into  sickness  rather  by  overmuch  tuhiess  than 
by  iny  Uck.  Atcb<um, 

The  burial  must  be  by  the  smallness  of  the 
proportion  as  fifty  to  one ;  or  it  must  be  holpen 
oy  somewhat  which  may  fix  the  silver  never  to 
be  restored  when  it  is  incorporated.  Bacon, 
With  a  funnel  filling  bottles;  to  the'ur  capacity 
they  will  all  be  full.  Ben  Jonjon, 

Physicians  have  two  women  patients  to  one 
man.  Graynt, 

When  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  fio  any  fo- 
reign sute,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  the  vriue  of  a 
duDing  a  dav.  Addison, 

Amon^  the  ancients  the  weight  of  oil  was  to 
that  of  wme  as  nine  to  ten,  Arbuthnot, 

Sup|H)sing  them  to  have  an  equal  share,  the 
odds  will  be  three  to  one  on  their  side.     Sttfift, 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation. 
Still  a  greater  difficulty  upon  ^nslators  rises 

iirom  the  peculiarities  every  language  hath  to  it- 
se»t  Felton. 

1 1.  Noting  perception. 

The  flow*r  itself  is  glorious  to  behdd, 
Sharp  to  the  taste.  Dryden, 

xa*  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 

I  trust,  1  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
If  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  Sbaispeare, 

13.  In  comparison  of. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.  Ben  Jonton, 
There  is  no  fool/o  the  sinner,  who  every  mo- 
ment ventures  his  souL  Ti/Uttcn. 

14.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts, 
could  not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  haa  any 
distinct  idea  of  it,  though  they  could  reckon 
rery  well  tc  twenty.  J^ocJke. 

Coffee  exhales  in  roasting  to  the  abatement  of 
near  on^fourth  of  its  weight.  Arbutbnot* 

15.  Noting  intention. 

This  the  consul  sees,  yet  this  nan  lives  ! 
Partakes  the  ^ubiick  cares ;  and  with  his  eye 
Marks  and  poims  out  each  man  of  us  lo  slaugh- 
ter. Benjomon. 

1 6.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object. 

.   Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 
1 11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death*  Sbahpm 
Fate  andthedooming  gods  are  deaf /« tears.  Dry, 
An  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  hb  lofty  couch  he  thus  began. 

Vryden. 

17.  Noting  obligation. 

The  rabbins  subtilely  distinguish  between  our 
duty  /0  God,  and  /•  our  pM«ui«  Molydty, 


TO 

Ahnaasor  is  taxed  with  changing  sides,  and 

what  tie  has  he  OB  him  to  the  coutrarv  ?  He  is 

not  bom  their  subject,  and  he  is  injured  by  them 

to  a  very  high  degree.  Drydem. 

iS.  Respecting. 

He  *s  <vaik*d  the  way  of  nature ; 
And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more.  Shahp, 
Tht  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  t9 
the  last  degree^  not  onljr  with  regard  #0  thoae  ad- 
vantages which  they  give  the  common  enediy, 
but  to  those  private  evUs  which  they  produce  m 
every  particular.  Spectator. 

19.  Noting  extent. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all  is  due  <^ 
supernatural  grace.  Hmmmond* 

%o.  Toward. 

6he  stretch'd  her  arms  U  hear'n.        Drydtn, 
»r.  Noting  presence. 

She  stilTbeareth  him  an  mviacible  hatred,  and 
rcvileth  him  to  his  fiice.  Swift. 

%%,  Noting  eflfcct ;  noting  consequence. 
^  Factions  carried  too  high  are  much  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  authority  of  princes.  Bacom. 
He  was  wounded  transverse  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  bleeding  almost  U  death.  JVUemam. 
By  the  disorder  in  the  retreat,  great  numbers 
were  crowded /o  death.         .              Ciarendoiu 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  ev'ry  age 
Improves  the  aa  and  instruments  of  rage. 

Under  how  hard  a  fate  are  women  born, 

Priz'd  to  their  ruin,  or  expofc'd  to  scorn !  /TW/^. 

Te  prevent  the  aspersion  of  the  Roman  ma- 

jesty,  the  offender  was  whipt  /•  death.    Drydtm. 

Thus,  to  their  ^me  when  finished  was  the  ^c. 

The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alidit.    * 

Drydei^ 
Oh  frail  estate  of  human  things ! 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. 

A  British  king  obliges  himself  by  oath  to  «e- 
cute  justice  in  mercy,  and  not  to  exercise  either 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other.        Addinm. 

The  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I 
found  to  my  vexation,  when  I  was  last  there,  io 
a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour.  Swifi. 

Mliy  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin  } 

Smith* 

It  must  be  oonfessed  /•  the  reproach  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  this  is  but  too  just  a  picture  of 
>"«^-  Blooms, 

as.  After  a  verb,  to  notes  the  object. 

Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full: 
I  drmk  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.    -  Sbahpeart. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed 
to  their  right  end,  this  so  necessary  could  not 
have  been^ejlected.  Looht. 

This  lawfulness  of  judicial  process  appears 
from  these  legal  couru  erected  to  minister  to  it 
in  the  apostles*  davi.  Kmlrworth. 

Many  of  them  have  exposed  to  the  worW  the 
private  misfortunes  of  families.  ,       Foot* 

a4*  Noting  the  degree. 

This  weather^asa  waa  so  placed  in  th«  ca« 
vlty  of  a  small  receiver,  that  only  the  slender 
pan  of  the  pipe,  to  the  height  of  four  inches,  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  open  air.  BoyU. 

Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  /•  d^th. 

Addhm. 

A  crow,  though  hatched  under  a  hen,  and 
who  never  has  seen  any  of  the  vrorks  of  its  kfaid, 
makes  its  nest  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick, 
with  aU  the  nests  of  that  species.  Addisou. 

If  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage, the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  ahiB  proclaim  his  yvortl^ 
before  mM  and  aog^^  by  ^^OO^  Sfcotatot^,. 


T  O  A 

%S'  Before  dajt  re  notes  the  pretent  day ; 
before  morm-off  the  day  next  coming ; 
befnre  nij^bt,  either  the  present  night,  or 
night  next  coming.     . 

Baiuiuo,  thy  foul's  flight. 

If  it  find  hcav  n,  must  find  it  out  to  mglt.  Shah. 

*Todaj  they  chas*d  the  boar.  OHtfoy, 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  fiiU  purpose 

of  comn^ittinp  ^n  to  day ^  thaa  a  resolution  of 

leaving  ii  to  mmrrorfo.  Calamy, 

%t.  To  doj^  to  ttigbtf  to  morroqVf  2Te  Uicdf 

not  very  properly,  as  substantives  in  the 

nominative  and  other  cases. 

To  merrotct  and  to  morrmv^  and  U  wurroiw^ 
Creeps  in  4t.is  petty  pace  from  day  to  day ; 
And  all  oui  veaterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  duJcy  death*  .    Shahftaro, 

The  father  of  Scdoroon*s  house  will  have  pri- 
vate conterencc  with  ooe  of  you  the  next  day 
^ttT  tj  morrotv,  JSacom, 

To  day  is  ours,  why  do  we  feat  ? 
To  day  IS  ours,  wc  have  it  here ; 
Let  *s  baniih  bus'ness,  banish  sorrow. 
To  the  gods  hrlon^s  to  morr  iv,  CowUy, 

To  iwerroif -will  deliver  all  her  charms 
Into  my  arms,  and  make  her  mine  for  ever. 

Drydetu 
For  what^o  sorrow  shal^  disclose. 
May  spoil  H  hat  you  to  nif^ht  propose ; 
England  may  change,  or.Cloe  stray;    ' 
Love  and  life  are  for  to  day.  Prior, 

Toad.  n.  j.  [tale,  Saxon.]  A  paddock  ; 
an  animal  resembling  a  frog  ;  but  the 
frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls  :  the  tond  is 
accounted  venomous,  perhaps  without 
•    reason. 

From  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beiow  tljy  foot, 
A  most  /oa^- spot  ted  traitor,      t        ^bakt^eare. 

I  had  rather  be  a  toady 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  oth  e r s  > , se.  Shahpeare. 

In  th^  great  plague  th^e  were  seen,  in  divers 
pitches  .iK^'it  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long,  whereas  toadj  usually  have 
no  tails.  Bacottp 

In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode, 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad, 

Dryden, 
To'adfish.  n-  i'  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
To'ApFLAx,  n.  s.  A  plant- 
To'ADST<5Nfc.  n.  J.  [toadasid  jtone.)     A 
concreti<>n  supposed  to  be  found  in  tl.e 
head  of  a  toad. 

The  /off<///wr*  presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head 
©f  that  animal,  is  not  k  thing  impo«sihle.   Brown. 
To'adsiool.  n.j,   Itoad  and  jtoo/.]     A 
plant  like  a  mushroom. 

The  grisly  tod^stool  growA  there  mought  I  see. 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser. 

Another  imperfect  plat^t  Tike  a  mushroom,  but 

sometimes  as  oroad  as  a  hat,  called  toadttool,  is 

.  not  esculent.  Bason. 

To  Toast,  v.  a.  [torreo^  iostum^  Latin.] 

f .  To  di7  or  heat  at  tlW  fire. 

The  earth  whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched 

with  the  iun,  and  ^asUd^  is  commonly  forced 

jearih.  Bacom. 

To  allvure  mice  I  find  no  other  magick,  than  to 

,    draw  out  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Brown. 

^.  To  na.j.c  when  a  health  is  drunk.     To 

toast  18  mied  commonly  wheti  women  ar^ 

named*  - 


TOE 

Sercnl  popdi  gcndtmcfl  «Mifc/ iMNlopI 

beaiths.  amum. 

We  m  try  the  e«jpir«  yo«  10  lo6|  hm  bosur 

ed;  .     ,  ^ 

And,  if  wc  ire  not  pwis'd,  we  m  not  be  *»<<* 

Frwr% 

Toast,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Bread  dned  before  the  fire. 

You  are  both  as  rheuroatick  as  two  dry  tomtsi 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  iniirin'ities. 

Shaksfoart, 
Every  third  day  take  a  fmall  t—st  of  manchrt, 
dipped  in  oil  of.  sweet  almonds  new  dnwa,  aoa 
sprinkled  wjih  loaf  sugar.  ^^^^ 

4.  Brca  .  d  if  r:  nnd  put  into  liquor. 
Where  *z  then  the  saucy  boat 
Co-rivafd  greatness  ?  cr  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toaH  for  Neptune  ?  Shsksfmu 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  vO^ 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  «««<  m  «*• 

3.  A  celebrated  woman  whose  hc^th  u 
often  drunk.  . 

1  shall  likewise  mark  out  every  toast^  "^"'J 
in  which  she  was  elected,  and  the  ^^^* 
votes  that  were  on  her  side*  iT^ja 

Say,  why  are  beauties  prais*d  and  bowurd 

most,  ,        . 

The  wise  man's  passion,and  the  vain  man  lUaaf 

Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  aflo^      \ 

Why  angeU  called,  and  angel-Uke  ador'd?  /'•^ 

To'aster.  n.s.  [from  toast.'\    He  who 
toasts. 

Wc  simjJe  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our -women's  teeth  look  white; 
And  ev*ry  saucy  ill-bred  fellow  , 

Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yeDow.      rrtv, 

TOBA'CCO. «.  /.  [from  Tobacoox  Tohesfh 
in  America.]  ,  , 

The  flower  of  the  tobacco  consisu  of.on«  >»» 
b  funnel-shaped,  and  di-.  kled  at  the  top  intofiw 
deep  segments,  which  expand  like  a  star;  tnc 
ovary  becomes  an  oblong  toundish  '^'JJ'^J*"*' 
ceous  fruit,  wUch  is  divided  hito  two  cclU  byan 
intermediate  partition,  and  is  filled  *''"-?^ 
roundisii  seeds.  ilai«^i 

It  is  a  planet  now  I  see ; 
And  J  if  1  err  not,  by  his  proper 
tigiire,-  that  's  li'te  a  tohacio-sxcf^f-r.  Hudibru* 

3read  or  tcbaico  maybe  negltcted;  but  '^° 
at  first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom  wai«» 


them  pleasant. 


J^' 


Salts  are  to  be  drained  out  cS  the  ^^1.^ 

water,  before  it  be  fit  for  making  /«^«»  P'PJ 

or  bricks.  tVooiwer^ 

Toba'ccontst.  ir.  s.  [from  tohacco.\   '^ 

preparer  and  vender  of  tobacco.       . 
Tdd.  ft.   J.  [totte  Jbaar,  a  lock  of  Mi|t 
German.    Skinner.    I  believe  rightly.J 
I.  A  bu5h  ;  a  thick  shrub.    Obsolete 
Within  the  ivie  tod 
There  slirouded  was  the  Ijttle  god ;       -     ^ 
I  heard  a  busy  bustUng.  ^/^f: 

^.  A  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty-^'g*^^ 

pounds.  ^  •  Ms* 

Every  eleven  wether  tods,  every  t^  y*f ^ 
pound  and  odd  shilUngs.  ^^""Vrht 

Toe.  n.  i.*[ca,  Saxon  ;  Uat,  Dutch.]  ^""^ 
divided  extremities  of  the  feet ;  Ib«  ■*** 
gers  of  tfee  feet.* 

Come,  all  you  spirits,         ^  < 
And  fill  me.  from  the-crowii  to  th'  <»fi  ^TZn 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Si^thf^f* 

Spf.rt,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
Ana  Laughter,  holding  both  his  aith 
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Come,  Bud  trip  it,  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastick  tee.  MlliM, 

Lasx  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feelings 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes,  and  dngers  en^s.  PrUr. 

To  F  o'r  e.  adv.  [  topojian,  Saxon.]  Before. 
Obsolete.  » 

It  is  an  epilogue,  to  make  plain 

Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  to/ere  been 

sain.  Stakspsare, 

So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  com 

uidthe  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.  Speet, 

Toft.  «.  j.  Itqfhtm,  law  Latin.]  A  place 

where  a  messuage  has  stood* 

Cotwelland  Ainstixjorthp 
To'ged.  adj,  Itogatw,  Latin.]  Gowned  ; 
dressed  in  gowns. 

The  bM)kish  theorick» 
Wherein  the  #tf«i  consuls  ca|i  propost 
As  masterly  as  ne ;  mere  prattle,  without  prac- 
tice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Sbahpeare, 

To  c  £' .  H  E  H .  adv*  [rojac^jie,  Saxon.] 
'%•  In  company. 

We  turned  o*er  many  books  togetier,   SbaJtsp, 
Both  ttgdter  went  into  the  w<xxL        MtBon, 
S*  Not  apart ;  not  in  separation. 

lliat  king  joined  humamty  and  policy  tpgetber, 

$,  In  the  Fame  place. 

She  lodgeth  heat  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry* 
And  life  and  death,  and  peace  and  war  tegtther. 

Vavieu 
/^.  In  the  same  time. 

While  he  aud  1  live  together ,  I  shall  not  be 
thought  the  worst  poet.  Drydem, 

J.  Without  intermission. 

The  Portuguese  expected  his  return  for  almost 
Vn  dge  togftber  tilcx  IMe  battle.  Dryden, 

^  They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  pu- 
nishment of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted 
a  momh  together,  Addison* 

6.  In  concert. 

The  subject  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Ei^^hth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon 
France.  Adduomm 

*l.  In  continuify. 

Some  tree's  broad  leaves  togeth&r  sew'd. 
And  girded  on  our  ioins^  may  cover  round.  M'dt* 
%.  ToGf.THfcR  twitb.    \\\  union  with;  in 
a  state  of  mixture  with. 
Take  the  bad  together  tvitb  the  good.    Drjden, 
To  Toil.  v.  n.  t.riiian,  Saxon;  tuylen^ 
Dutch. J    To  labour :   perhaps,  origia- 
ally,  t.>  labour  in  tillage.  ^ 

This  Percy  wj?  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  hke  a  hrothtr,  ioitJ'm  iny  afRiirs, 
^\nA  laid  his  iove  an<^  Ute  under  my  foot.  Shais, 

Others  lU -fated  are  condeinn'd  to  toil 
Theii  t.dious    lie,  and  mourn  their  purpose 

blasted 
Witii  fruitless  act.  Prior* 

He  views  the  main  that  ever  toiU  below. 

Thornton* 
T#Toi  L,  v.  a, 
J.  To  labour ;  to  work  rit. 

Tcifd  out  my  tmcouth  passage,  forc*d  to  ride 
Th'  i>ntractable  abyss.  Aiiltoa, 

a.  To  wiM  ^  :  'o  overlabour. 

He,  toWd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy.  ShaksfearCp 

To  r  L.  n.j.   from  the  verb. ] 
J.  Labour ;  fatigue. 

.  They  hv^  to  their  great  both  toil  and  grief, 
where  the  blasphemies  cf  Arians  are  renewed. 

Hooker, 


TO  L 

Not  to  irksome  toil^  but  to  del^it 
He  made  us.  MSimt, 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceilM  by  art. 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heasc; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toih  and  foilt  endure,  ' 
Th0  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure.  ToMmg, 
%,  [toi/ey  toiles,  French  ;  tela^  Lat]    Any 
net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed* 

She  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  tot/  of  grace.  ^    Sbakspearf. 

He  had  so  placed  his  horsemen  and  footmen 
in  the  woods,  that  he  shut  up  the  christians  as 
it  were  in  a  toil.  KnoUetm 

All  great  spirits 
Bear  great  and  sudden  change  with  such  imps* 

tience 
As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught. 
Endures  the  tidi  that  holds  him.  Denham» 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider.  VEttrangu 
Fantastick  honour,  thou  hast  fram'cl  a  toil 
Thyself,  to  make  thy  love  thy  virtues  spoil 
_  Drydtm. 

To'iLET.  n.  J.  [toilette,  French.]  A  ^s«-  . 
ing-table. 
The  merchant  from  the  exchange  returas  ia 
peace,    • 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease.     Pop^ 
To'iLSOME.  ad/-  [from  toil.]  Laborious; 
weary. 
This,  were  it  t^sotni,  yet  with  thee  were 
»weet.  MUtom, 

The  law  of  the  fourth  commandment  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  state  of  umocency ;  for  in  that 
happy  state  there  was  no  toUtome  labour  for  man 
or  beast.  ^  fi^hiie. 

While  here  we'dwell. 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  f 
•  Miltau 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  fi^end  be  dear  ; 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear: 
Recal  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toi/tome  tfays. 
Still  hear  thy  Parnel  in  his  living  lays.      -  Poae» 

To'iLSOMENESS.  ».  j.    [from  toilsome.^ 

Wearisomeness ;  laboriousntss. 
To'KEN.   n.  s.    [taiins,  Gothick;  tacn, 

Saxon ;  teycken,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  sign. 

6bew  me  a  token  for  good,  that  they  whick 
hate  me  may  see  it.  Peedme^ 

a.  A  mark. 

They  have  not  the  least  token  or  shew  of  the 
arts  and  industry  of  China.  Heylin, 

Wheresoever  voU  see  ingratitude,  you  may  at 
infallibly  conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  stock 
of  iil-4iature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know- 
that  man  to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  ydu 
see  the  tokens,  $vttbm 

3 .  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  an  evidence 
of  remembrance. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love.  SSsh» 

Whence  came  this  f 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.  Sb^p^ 

Pigwiggen  gladly^would  commend 
Some  ttdien  to  queen  Mab  to  send. 
Were  worthy  of  her  wearing.  Drayton^ 

To  To'KEN.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun*]    To 
make  known.    Not  in  use. 

What  in  rime  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.  Shaksp* 
Tote,  [pret  and  part  pass. of  tel/.]  Men« 
tioned ;  related. 

The  acts  of  God,  to  human  ears, 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  i^ld.  Mm, 
To  TojLE.  ^n.  [This  s^mt  to  be  same 
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barbarous  provincial  word.]    To  train ; 
to  draw  by  degrees.  ^,       '^  ^. 

Whatever  you  observe  mm  to  be  move  mint- 
ed at  than  he  should,  tole  him  on  to  by  inseonble 
degrees,  till  at  Ust  he  masters  the  difficulty* 

To'L£RABLE.   Aj/.   \toUrabUi  French; 

'fUrabU'Ui  Latin.] 
1.  flqppKtttable ;  that  may  be  endured  or 

Yourselves,  vho  have  sought  them,  ye  so  ex- 
cuse, as  that  ye  would  have  men  to  think  ye 
judge  them  not  allowable,  but  iokraBle  only,  and 
to  be  borne  with,  for  the  furtherance  of  your 
purposes,  till  the  corrupt  estate  of  the  church 
may  be  better  reformed.  .    J^^^'^ 

It  shall  be  more  t^leraUefat  Sodom  m  the  day  of 
Judgment  than  for  that  city.  ^'^J'.f^' 

(fold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable.  Mttton, 

There  b  nothing  of  difficulty  in  the  external 

performance,  but  what  hypocrisy  can  make  to- 

£ra*/*  to  Itselfc  Tilhuon. 

a.  Not  excellent ;  not  contemptible ;  pass- 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  /o/frtf*//transla- 

tlon.  ^         -^O^f- 

PrinceshaveU  in  their  powtr  to  keepa  roaj<snty 

on  their  side  by  any  tolerable  administration,  till 

provoked  by  continual  oppressions.  Stvi/t, 

To'LBRABLENESs.  It,  J.  [from  tolerable.'] 
The  sUte  of  bcirtg  toltrablc. 

To'ler A» LY.  adv,  [from  tolerable.] 

1.  SupporUWy ;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured.  ,,         .„  , 

a.  Passably ;  nciihcr  well  nor  iH ;  mode- 
rately well.     *     ,.    ^     ,  ,   ,. 

Sometimes  are  found  mihcse later  strata  bodies 
that  are  stiU/e^rtfWy  firm.  *^!^'^J'h 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  ac- 
quitted himself  tolerably  at  a  ball.        Spectator, 

To'LERANcr.  If.  J.  [tolerantiaf  Latm  ; 
tolerance^  French.]  Power  of  enduring  i 
act  of  enduring.  Not  used,  though  a 
ffood  word.  . 

Diogenes  one  frosty  mommgcame  mto  the  mar- 
ket-pRce  shaking,  to  shew  hU  to/erance:  manv  of 
the  people  came  about  him,  pitymg  him :  Plato 
passingby.and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said, 
U  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  akme  to  himself. 

There  warns  nothing  but  considerauon  of  our 

•wn  eternal  weal,  a  toUnuue  or  endurance  of 

'  being  made  happy  here,  and  Messed  eternal^. 

To  To'LBRATB.  V.  fl.  {toUro^  Latin  ; 
tolerer^  French.]  To  allow  so  as  not  to 
hinder;  tosuifer;  to  pass  uncensured. 

Inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only 
TOch  things  of  that  kind  as  the  church  might  best 
trare,  retaining  the  residue ;  theur  whole  counsel 
is7 in  this  point,  uuerly  condemned,  as  having 
either  proceeded  from  the  blmdness  of  .those 
times,  or  from  negligence,  or  from  desire  of 
honour  and  glory,  or  from  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  such  things  might  be  toUrated  for  a  while. 

Hooker. 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horsey  harpies,  and 
■etvrs;  for  these  are  poetical  fancies,  whose 
shwied  moralities  requite  their  substantal  frl- 
^nes.  JBrovfti. 

Men  should  not  <<J^«<*  themselves  one  nunutc 
In  iny  known  sin.  ^'S^'^f"?' 

Crying  shooldnot be  toierateJm  ch.  dren.  Locie. 
•  We  areftiUy  convinced  that  we  shall  always /o/p- 
Mrth«m|but  not  that  they  will<a/«r«*r  us.  Sw/t. 
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Tolera'tion.  n.  s,  {jtolerot  l^t«l  AUoir- 

ancc  given  to  that  which  is  notapproved. 

I  shdl  not  speak  against  the  indulgeaceaodte- 

leratioH  grai^  to  these  men.  Soati. 

TOIX.  ».  J.  [This  word  seems  derived 
from  tollof  Latin  ;  roll,  Saxon ;  tolf  Dut 
told,  Danish ;  /a//,  Welsh  5  taille,  Ft.] 
An  excise  of  goods;  a  seizure  of  lone 
part  for  permission  of  the  rest. 

Toll,  in  law,  has  two  sigoifications:  firrt,sli. 
berty  to  buy  and  sell  within  the  precincts  sf  t 
manor,  which  seems  to  import  as  much  as  i  £0 
or  market;  secondly,  a  tribute  oc  cuttom  paid 
for  passage.  0^' 

Eropsom  and  Dudley  the  people  esteemsd  ai 
his  horse-le^es,  boki  men,  that  took  fiA  of 
their  roaster's  grist.  ^    ,     „.-*** 

The  same  Pruaas  joined  widi  the  Rhoduni 
against  the  Byaantines,  and  stopped  them  from 
ievying  the  toll  upon  their  trade  into  the  Eunae. 

Arntual. 

To  Toll,  v.n,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  pay  toll  or  tallaee. 

1  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  «(W 

him :  for  this,  1 11  none  of  him.         Sbaisfem, 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y  wen 

sold  for. 

And  in  the  open  market  tolTdfor  ?     HuUm* 

a.  To  take  toll  or  tallage. 

The  meale  the  more  yeeldeth,  if  servani  k 
true,  * 

And  miller  that  tollHb  takes  none  but  hwdae. 

Toutr. 

3.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]   To 
sound  as  a  single  bell. 

The  first  bringcr  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remerober'd  tolling  a  departed  friend.    »^ 
Our  going  to  church  at  the  tolltMg  «  ^  "^ 
only  tells  us  the  time  when  we  ought  to  gp|od 
worship  God  Sti/li»t/i^ 

Toll,  toll, 
Gende  bell,  for  the  soul  n.A^ 

Of  the  pure  ones.  ,  .      x/om* 

You  lovc  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tile. . 
The  bell  that  tolPd  alcme,  or  Irish  whale.^0* 

They.'give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  nintt: 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  ev'ning  bdb  , 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  toweif 
cells.  , .  ^^ 

Withhoms  and  trumpets nowto madness rj«b 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolliMg  belJ.     "t* 
To  Toll.  v.  a.  [tollo,  Latin.] 
X.  To  ring  a  bell,  ^^ 

When  any  one  dies,  then  by  tdlhig  antsm 
of  a  bell  the  same  is  known  to  the  seaichcri 

Crams 

%.  To  take  away ;  to  vacate ;  to  annul. 

A  term  only  used  in  the  civil  hw:  m 

this  sense  the  0  is  short,  in  thefonntf 

long.  j.^ 

An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunioB* 

does  not  suspend  it,  but  dicn  devolves  it  w* 
.    superior  judge,  and  tolls  the  F«**""^// ? 

vour  of  a  sentence.  ^v  .^ ' 

3.  To  take  away,  or  perhaps  to  innic 

Obsolete.  ,  ^. ,  .  ^^ 

The  adveptidous  moisture  which  wj^ 

I0OM  in  a  body,  bctrayeth apd ^ «*?r 

innate  f  nd  radical  moisture  along  witf  "•'^* 
To'llbooth.  n.  s.  [rt//  and  booth.]  J' 

prison.  >«i«^*; 

Ta  To'llboot H.  V.  a.  To  iwpnWD «»* 

toUbooth.  « 
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T«  these  what  did  he  give  ?  why  a  lien. 
That  they  might  toUSooib  Oxford  men. 

JBhte^  Corbet^ 
yoLtGA'THERER,».  J.  [toll  2tid  gather  J] 

The  officer  that  takes  toll. 
To'LSEY.  If.  J.  The  same  with  tollbootb. 

"     Diet. 
Toluta'tion.w.  J.  [tflutOf  Latin.]  The 
att  of  pacing  or  ambling. 
'^  They  move/er  lateray  that  is,  two  lenof  one 
side  together,  which  it  tolutattM  or  ambling. 

Brotvn, 
They  rode;  but  authors  having  not 
DeterminM  whether  pace  or  trot, 
Tit  is  la  aay,  whether  i^lvtati^n, 
Aj  they  do  term  't,  or  auccmiatioo. 
We  leave  it.  HmShm, 

TOMB.  «.  J.  [/oiTf^^y  iombeau^  Fr.  tumba^ 
low  Latin.]  A  monument  in  which  the 
dead  are  enclosed. 

Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb,     Sbaksp, 

Time  is  drawn  upon  tcmbs  an  old  man  bald, 

winged,  with  a  sithe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacbam, 

Poor  heart !  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  tomb: 

'    Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room. 

Drydin. 
The  secret  wound  with  which  I  bleed 
Shall  lie  wrapt  up,  ev*n  in  my  berse ; 

But  on  my  /em^stone  thou  shalt  read 
My  answer  to  thy  dubious  verse.  Prtmr. 

To  Tomb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bury;  to  entomb. 

Souk  of  boys  were  there. 
And  youths  that  tombed  before  their  parents 
were.  May, 

To'mbless.  adj.  [from  tomb.']  Wanting 
a  tomb;  wanting  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
^mmbUiii  with  no  remembrance  over  tiiem.^ 

Sbahpe'are. 
Xo'mboy.  «.  s.  [Tom,  a  diminutive  of 
TJbomasf    and  boy,']    A  mean  fellow; 
sometimes  a  wild  coarse  girl. 

A  lady 
Fastened  to  an  empery,  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboysy  hir'd  with  tijat  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  co&rs  yield !  Hbaitpcart. 

TOMB,  n*  i'  [French  ;  to^.] 
X.  One  volume  of  many. 
».  A  book. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  scripture,  all 
those  sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ,  are 
with  such  absolute  perfection  framed.     Hooker. 

ToMTi'T.  n,  J.  [See  Titmouse.]  A 
titmouse ;  a  small  bird. 

You  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  you  look- 
ed upon  him,  and  a  tomtit  when  you  shut  your 
eyes,  Sfeetator, 

ToK.  «.  /.  [tonnef  French.  See  Tun.] 
A  measure  or  weieht. 

Spain  was  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow 
to  move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of' 
English  to  fire,  sink,  and  carry  away,  ten  thou- 
sand «M  of  their  great  shipping.  £aeon, 

Ton,  Tun,  in  the  names  of  places,  are 
derired  from  the  Saxon  urn,  a  hedge  or 
wall ;  and  this  seems  to  be  from  bun,  a 
bjll,  the  townfr  bchip  anciently  built 
on  hills,  for  the  sake  of  defence  and  pro- 
tection in  times  of  war.  GibsM*j  Camden. 

Tone,  ».  J.  [/c;f,  Frendij  twuut  I-atui.J 
I.  Note  5 I0U1K)- 
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Sounds  called  tones  tre  ever  equal.        Baemi, 
The  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  loudness  or  sotftBess,  but  not  in 
the  tone,  Mato^ 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  channed/0»ri,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Milton* 

2.  Accent ;  sound  of  the  voice. 
Paiamoo  replies. 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  Drjd. 

Each  has  a  little  soul  he  calls  his  own. 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tmu.  Httrte. 

3.  A  whine ;  a  mournful  cry.    / 
Made  children^ with  your  tonuy  to  run  far  't« 

As  bad  as  bloody-bones,  or  Lunaford.  HtMrtu 

4.  A  particular  or  affected  sound  in  speak- 
ing- V 

5.  Elasticity  ;  power  of  extension  and  con- 
traction. 

Drinking  too  great  quantities  of  this  decoc- 
-tion  may  weaken  the  /om  of  the  stomach. 

ArbtObnoi. 

ToKG.«.  s,  [See  Tongs.]  The  catch 
of  a  buckle.  This  word  is  usually 
written  tongue ;  but,  as  its  office  is  to 
bold,  it  has  probably  th^  same  original 
with  toHgSf  and  should  therefore  have  the 
same  orthography. 
Their  hilu  were  bumish'd  gold,  and  handle 
strong 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Sfensor., 

Tongs,  ru  s,  [tanj,  Saxon  ;  tang,  Dut.] 
An  instrument  by  which  hold  is  takea 
of  any  thing ;  as  of  coals  in  the  fire. 
•    Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  ton^s^  and  sprmkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves.  Spenttr. 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked 

The  fiery  work  proceeds.  '  Drjt/m» 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smitli's  tongs,  strong- 
er and  toothed.  "/ic^*— *» 

Tongue,  n,  j 

Dutch.] 
X.  T,he  instrument  of  speech  in  human  be- 
ings. N 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tntgneOf 
And  ev*ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale. 
And  ev'ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villfKn.  Sbakt. 
Who  with  the  tongue  of  angels  can  relate  ? 

Miltom* 
They  are  fofffvf^valiant,  and  as  bold  as  Her- 
cules where  there  *8  no  danger.        V Estrange. 
My  ears  stillrixig  with  noise ;  I  'to  vext  to  death, 
Toff^tfr-kill'd, andhave not  yet recover'd breath. 

Dryden. 
Toiv^^valbnt  hero«vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  throats  the  foremost;  but  the  lag  in  fight.  Dryd. 
These  have  been  female  Pythagoreans,  not- 
withstanding that  philosophy  consisted  in  keep- 
ing a  secret,  and  the  disciple  was  to  hoM  her 
twgue  five  years  together.  Addison. 

Though  they  have  those  sounds  ready  at  theic 
imgue*%  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas. 

Locke. 

I  should  make  but  a  poor  pretence  to  true 

learning,  if  I  had  not  clear  ideas  under  the  words 

my  tongue  could  pronounce.  Watts. 

%.  The  orean  b)[  whipb  animals  lick. 

They  hiss  for  hiss  retwn'd,  with  forked  toftgue 
To  forked  tenguu  MiHon. 

3.  Speech ;  fluency  of  ^rords. 

lie  sakl;  add  al«nct  fdl  their  iengues  con- 
taa'd» 


^Mortimer. 
[tun^,  Saxon;  tongbe^ 
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Mueh  twtgue  and  much  judgment  seldom  %• 
tocetber;  for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite 
<tifl'erent  faculties.    .  V  Estramge. 

First  in  the  counciWhall  to  steer  the  state, 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate.    Dryden. 

4.  Power  of  articulate  utterance. 

Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue^ 
And  singing-birds  in  alver  cages  hung.  Drjdeu. 

5.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  ustd. 

Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  1  beat  thee: 

but.  while  thou  Ihrest,  keep  a  good  Umvtu  iwrhy 

head.  Shakspeare, 

So  brave  a  knight  was  Tydeus,  of  whom  a 

Sonne  is  sprong,  ,  ».•  t. 

Inferiour  farre  in  martiall  deeds,  though  higher 

in  his  tongtu,  CiafmoM, 

On  evil  day*  tho*  fallen  and  evil  iongtus.  Milt. 

#.  A  languaec. 

The  liOrdi  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee, 
whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.      Deut, 

With  wondrous  gifts  endu'd^ 
To  speak  all  tcngun,  and  do  all  miracles.    Milt* 

So  well  he  understood  the  most  and  best 
Of  t»ngut  that  Babel  sent  imo  the  west ; 
Spdce  them  so  truly,  that  he  had,  you  M  swear, 
Not  only  liv'd,  but  been  born  ev'ry  where. 

Cowley. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  various  tongues  if 

nothing  but  a  relief  against  the  mischiefs  which 

the  building  of  Babel  introduced.  fVatU. 

•  t'  Spcech^as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  action. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tonnteyhxit 

in  deed  andin  ttuth.  1  7»*«- 

%,  A  nation  distinguished  by  their  language. 

A  scriptural  term. 

The  Lord  shall  destroy  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea.  Jsaiab. 

9.  A  small  point:  as,  the  tongue  of  a  bu' 

lance, 
JO.  To  hold  the  Tongue.  To  be  silent. 
'T  is  seldom  seen  that  senators  io  young 
Know  when  to  8|)cak,  and  when  to  hold  their 
tongue,  Drydem, 

Whilst  I  live  I  must  not  htJd  my  tengue. 
And  languish  out  old  ag^  in  his  displeasure. 

AddisM, 

To  ToNGu  E*.  II.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
chide ;  to  scold. 

But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  nuiden  loss, 
How  mignt  she  tongue  me !  Sbahpeart, 

T9  TavGiJE.  v.  ».  To  talk  ;  to  prate. 

*T  is  still  a  dream ;  or  else  suchsUiff,a?  madmen 
Tongue^  and  brain  not.  Sbakspeare. 

To'ngued. /j^.     [from /pif.^Kf.1  Having 
a  tojigue. 
Tengued  like  the  n'ght-crow.  JjoMitp 

To'NGUELEss.  adj\  [from  tongur  ] 
J.  Wanting  a  tongue ;  speechless- 

What  Utfgudeu  blocks!  would  they  not  speak  ^ 
Sbakspeare, 
Our  grave, 
LikeTurkish  mute, shall  have  a  t^^gueless  mouth. 

Sbakspeare, 
Thathlood,  like  sacrificmg  Abel's,  aies. 
Even  from  xhatonguclfis  caverns  of  the  eairth. 
To  me  for  justice.  Sbakspeare. 

%,  Uonamed  ;  not  sptfken  of. 
One  good  deed,  dying  tonguelesst 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that.  Shaks. 
To'nguepad.  tt,  s   [tongue  zu^ pad,]  A 
,  great  talker. 

JShe  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London,  is, 
'    in  that  dull  part  df  the  workl,  called  a  ttiguepad. 

.    Tatler. 
TeNXfUETl'tD. adj.  Iton^mzadiU] 


'  >  adj.  \tomqu£f  Frcttch ; 
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X.  Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 

They  who  have  short  tongues,  or  arc  U^p^ 
tied,  are  apt  Xtf  fall  short  of  the  appulse  of  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth,  am!  ofiener  ^dace  it  en  die 
gums,  and  say  #  and 4/  instead  of  <A  and  jj;  » 
moder  for  mother.  uitder. 

ft.  Unable  to  Speak  freely,  from  whatever 

cause.  -    , 

Love,  and  <««pr^'rf  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  moat  to  ray  capacity.  Sbqhfmt, 
He  spar'd  the  blushes  a[ihtt$nguety*d^a«. 

To'nical. 

To'NlCK.     ^ 

I.  Bein^  extended  ;  being  clastick. 

Station  is  no  rest,  but  one  kind  ofinotioo,re- 
lating  unto  that  which  physicians,  from  Galea, 
do  name  extensive  or  tonicoL  Bnm, 

ft.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
To'nnage.  n.  J,  [from  ton.l    Acurtom 
or  impost  due  for  merchandise  brought 
or  carried  in  tons  from  or  to  other  na- 
tions, after  a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

CowlL 

Tonnage  and  poundage  upon  mertjwiw 

were  coUeaed,  refused  to  be  settled  by  so* 

parliament.  Claram. 

To'nsil.  n.^.  [fQ;ii£/iif,  French 5  t<mtilU, 

Tonsils  or  ahnonds  ire  two  round  gwMS/^ 
on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  ««*»» 
common  membrane  of  the  fauces*  with  vhta 
they  are  covered ;  e>ch  of  them  hath  a  large  o*iI 
finus,  which  opens  into  the  fauces,  and  »  a 
there  are  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  wnw 
discharge  themscives  through  the  great  BWt.» 
a  mucous  and  sUppery  matter,  into  the  noca. 
larynx,  and  osophagus,  for  the  rooisicniMaod 
lubricating  these  parts.  V^ 

To'nsueE.  n.j,  [/(wwiirr,  French; /ewfl) 
Latin.]  Thcact  of  clipping  the  hair; 
the  state  of  being  shorn. 

The  vestals,  after  having  received  <« '•^J 
suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  bthig  hew  »» 
grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil  ^*«^' 
Too.  adv,  [to,  Saxon.] 
I.  Over  and  above ;  overmuch ;  more  tlun 
enough.  It  is  used  to  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to  a 
vitious  degree. 

Your  father  *s  rough  and  stem, 
His  wiU/w  suong  to  bend,  tM  proud  to  ^ 


'CsvL-j. 

Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesseto^coo- 
icience,  instead  of  tenderness,  "™''*^*' ^rj"2 
others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  roeo.    Sfr^ 

It  is  too  much  to  build  a  docuine  « '^^""^^ 
consequence  upon  so  obscure  a  P^**?^ 

These  ridiculous  stories  abide  with  « '••["J 
and  too  far  influenc^the  weaker  |»«"  »^^ 

I.  It  is  sometimes  doubled  to  increase  its 

emphasis ;  but  this  reduplication  a W 

seems  harsh,  and  is  thcrtforc  laid  anof. 

Oh,  that  thU  too  too  solid  flesh  ^^""^^^^ 

Sometimes  it  would  be  full,  add  then 
Oh\  too  too  soon  decrcaae  again: 
Eclipsed  sometime^  that 't  would  »  "T^j., 
There  would  appear  no  hope  at  aH     ^«*'^' 
3.  Likewise  ;  also.  ^ 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  ywff  "i»* 
And  1,  for  winking  at  your  discord*  '^.  ^^^ 
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Let  on  my  cup  no  wars  be  found, 
^  Let  those  incite  to  quarrels  too, 
'  Which  wine  itself  enough  can  do.  Oldham, 

The  arriving  to  such  a  dbposition  of  mind  as 
^hall  make  a  man  uke  pleasure  in  other  men's 
sins,  is  evident  from  the  text,  and  from  experi- 
ence to9,  *  South. 
It  is  better  than  lettioc  our  trade  tfiiH/or  want 
of  current  pledges,  and  better  top  than  borrow- 
ing money  of  our  neighbours.                    Locke, 
A  C0urtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Foft, 
Let  thoM  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  beliold  the  vengeance  too. 

J^offt. 
Took.    The  preterit,  and  sometimes  tie 
participle  passive,  of  take. 

Thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  mv  name,  have  in  my  name 
Topi  their  discharge.  Sbaksfeare. 

He  is  God  in  ha  friendship  as  well  as  m  his 
nature,  and  t^erefbrc  we  sinful  creatures  are 
not  took  upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our 
provocations.  South. 

Suddenly  the  thunder-clap 
9a«i  us unprepar'd.  Dryden. 

The  same  device  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or 
boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  when  the  thought 
took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  such 
a  particular  occasion,  the  ignorance  of  the  sculp- 
tors applied  it  promiscuously.  Addison, 
This  took  up  some  of  his  hours  every  day. 

Specttdor. 

The  riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand ; 

and  one  of  the  emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large 

courser,  took  my  toot,  shoe  and  all.  Stv'tft, 

leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way 
To  Cyrrha's  temple.  P<ipe. 

Tool,  n,  j.  [rol,  lool,  Saxon.] 

a.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation. 

In  mulberries  the  sap  b  towards  the  bark  only, 
into  which  if  you  cut  a  little,  it  will  come  forth; 
but  if  you  pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be 
dry.  Baton, 

They  found  in  many  of  their  mines  mdre  gold 
than  earth;  a  metal,  which  the  Americans  not 
regarding,  greedilv  exchanged    for   hammers,' 
knives,  axes,  and  t  ne  like  tools  of  iron.    Hey  I'm. 

Arm'd  with  such  gard'ning  tooU  as  art,  yet 
rude. 
Guiltless  of  fire  had  form*d.  Milton. 

Tlie  ancients  bad  some  secret  to  harden  the 
edges  of  their  tools.  Addison. 

a.  A  hireling ;  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the 
command  of  another. 

He  'd  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  sUrs  and  garters. 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres.  Sxvifl. 

To  Toot.  i*,  n.  [Of  this  word,  in  this 
'  sense,  I  loiow  not  the  derivation :  per- 
haps ^ran,  Saxon,  contracted  from 
xof^x,zn,  to  know  ox  examine,'^ 
I.  To  pry  ;  to  peep ;  to  search  narrowly 
and  slily.  It  is  still  used  in  the  pro- 
vinces, otherwise  obsolete. 

1  cast  to  go  a  shootUig, 
Jk)ng  wand 'rine  up  and  down  the  land, 
''  VTith  bow  and  oolts  on  either  hand. 

For  birds  and  bushes  toofimg.  Sponser, 

t.  It  wa^  used  in  a  conlt-mptuous  bcnse, 

which  J  c'o  not  fuUy  un<ferstaiid. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  tooting  horn.  Ho'wel. 

JTooi  H.  n.  s.  plural/^rti>.  L^o5,  S^ixOii ; 

tandf  Dutch.] 
J.  The  teeth  9xe  the  hardest  and  smoothest 
,     bgncs  of  the  body;  ^ibout  the  ^cvwitU  or 
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cljjhth  month  they  begin  to  pierce  tlitf 
edge  of  the  ja^  :  the  d fates  inc'uMi  of 
fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  appear  first, 
and  then  those  of  the  lower  jaw  :  after 
them  come  out  the  canwi  or  eye  teeth^ 
and  last  of  all  the  molarej  or  grinders  : 
about  the  seventh  year  they  are  thrust 
out  by  new  teetby  and  if  these  teeth  be 
lost  they  never  grow  again ;  but  some 
have  shed  ihfivr teeth  twice :  about  the 
one-and-twcntieth  year  the  two  last  of 
the  moiares  spring  up,  and  they  are  call- 
ed denies  sapientia.  ^incjm 

Avaunt,you  curs! 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,   ' 
Tooth  that  p<jisans  if  it  h\ve.  Shakspteire* 

Desert  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  against  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Sbakspeare* 

The  teeth  d\oT\Q  aniung  the  bones  continue  to 

grow  in  length  during  a  man's  wiiole  life,  as  ^>- 

pears  by  the  unsightly  length  of  one  tooth  when 

Its  opposite  happens  to  be  pulled  out.  May^ 

a.  T  a^;te  ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  too/^; 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  f. 
Why  staud'st  thou  picking  ?  Drydm. 

3.  A  tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any  malti- 
fidous  instrument. 

The  priest's  servant  came  whUe  the  fledi  wat 
in  seething,  with  a  flesh  hook  of  three  tuth. 

'  '  1  Satnuel. 

I  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  conib, 
whose  /«r<^, being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of 
the  teeth  about  two  inches  wide.  Nev;ton» 

4.  The  prominent  part  of  wheels,  by  which 
they  catch  upon  conespondent  parts  of 
other  bodies, 

•  The  edge  whereon  the  Ueth  are  is  always 
made  thicker  than  the  back,  because"  the  back 
follows  the  edge.  Afoxon. 

In  clocks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  he  ne- 
ver so  smootii,  yet  if  ihcy  be  not  oiled  will  hardly 
movct  tltough  you  clog  them  with  never  so  mucn 
weight;  but  apply  a  little  oil,  they  wh'rl  about 
very  swiftly  witn  the  tenth  part  of  the  forces 

Hay. 

5.  T ooT II  and  naii.  With  one's  utmost 
violence  ;  with  every  means  of  attack  or 
defence. 

Alien  and  bf -ir  were  at  tooth  and  nail  wKxch. 
should  can y  *li  a  lawn.  VE*trangt. 

6.  To  the  Tezth.     In  open  opposition. 
It  warms. thsi  vei*/ sickness  in  my  heart. 

That  I  sliall  live  anj  tell  him  to  hU  teeth, 
Tims  Jiddesr  thou.  Shjhpearf, 

The  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compeil'd, 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forchesd  of  our  fiults, 
To  yive  in  evidence.  Shakipear^. 

Trie  way  10  our  hirses  lies  back  again  by  the 
house,  and  then  we  shah  meet  'em  full  in  tie 
teeth.  Drydtrn. 

7.  To  cast  in  tU  Teeth.    To  insult  by 

open  o\;>r(>bration. 

A  wust^bixly'*  p.irt  it  were  not  to  put  out  hi* 
fire,  Ij^onnse  his  djiii  dniit'ooltsh  neiglibour,froni 
vthcm  he  Ivori  o*^  tj  vvherewiia  to  kii'uk  it,  miglK 
t^ji  U'vn  liitticw.ith  in  thejeeth,  fca)ing,  Were  it 
not  for  me  thou  vvculd&t  freeze,  and  not  be  able 
to  heat  tliysflf.  Hooier. 

%.  In  zplte  of  the  Teeth.  Notwith^tand- 
iir^  thieats  cxpre&a'd  by  Rawing  tcclh; 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC! 
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ftotwithBtandiiig  any  power  of  injury  or 
defence. 


were  fairies 


Sbahpeare* 


The  only  way  h  not  to  grumble  at  the  lot 
b«»r  m  spite  oftbar  teeth.  V Estrange, 


9.  To  show  the  TbetH^ 


To  threaten. 

When  the  bw  thtw  Uriadk^  but  darei  not 
bite,  ,    ,        , 

And  South^ea  treaiures  arc  not  broujd^  to 
lighu  ^otmg. 

To  Tooth.  V.  a.  [from  tootb.\ 
t.  To  furnish  With  teeth ;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  toctb%  and  sounding  axes 

made.  .,.      ^       .   Drjdem. 

The  point  hooked  down  like  that  of  an  eagle  | 

od  both  the  edges  t9vth9i^  as  in  the  Indian  crow. 

Grerjo* 
Get  a  pair  6f  tongs  like  a  smith Vtongs,  strong- 
er, and  tMtbei  at  the  end.  "^"'-' — 
%:  To  lock  in  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  t9oib  in  the  stretchmg  course 
two  inches  widi  the  stretcher  only.        Moxon^ 
Tootha'ch.  «.  J.  \tootb  and  acb^    Pam 
inthe  teeth.  ^      ^., 

There  never  yet  was  the  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothmch  patiendy. 
However  at  dieir  case  Uiey  tajk  d  like  gods. 

SoaJisffare, 
Ho  that  deeps  feels  not  the  toUUcb.  Sbaitp, 
I  have  the  igctbacb. 
— .What,  sigh  for  the /offrtflf  A  / 
Which  is  but  an  humour  or  a  worm.  Sbaispean. 
One  was  grown  desperate  with  the  tMibacb, 

TemjJe, 
To'oTHD RAWER.  If.  /.  [iooti?  and^//viw.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  extract  pain- 
ful teeth.  ,,  V    UJ    1 

Nature  with  Scots  as  fottbara'wers  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeth  upon  their  belt. 

Cieaveiand, 

When  the  teeth  are  to  be  didocatcd,  a  toetb' 

irawer  is  consulted.  H^hemgn. 

To'oTHED.  fl/(/.  [from  tootb.']    Having 

teeth- 
To'oTHLESS.^*.  [from  tootb.j  Wantmg 
teeth  5  deprived  of  teeth. 

Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jdws. 
^^  DryUn. 

They  are  fed  with  flesh  minced  small,  having 
not  only  a  sharp  head  and  snout,  but  a  narrow 
and  tootbiess  snouu  '  -^^y' 

T*o'oTHPicK.      "}  n,  J*  [tootb  and  picJk'j 
To'oTHPiCKE^.J     An  instrument  by 
whifch  the  teeth  are  deansed  from  any 
thing  sticking  between  them. 
'     I  wnl  fetch  you  a  tontb^ieher  from  the  fnrthest 
inch  of  Asia.  Sbahpeare. 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship*$  mess.    . 
Shakspeare* 
Preserve  my  woods,  whereof,  if  this  course 
hold,  there  will  hardly  be  found  m  some  pUces 
enough  to  make  a  toothpick.  Howe/. 

If  toothpicks  of  the  lentisc  be  wanting,  of  a  quill 
then  make  a  iw/^^.  Smsufys. 

Lentisc  is  a  beautiful  ever-green,  and  makes 
the  best  tootbpickers.  Mortimer. 

To'o T  H  s  o  M  E .  adj.  [from  tootb-'\    Palat- 
able ;  pleasing  to  the  ta^te. 

Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  while  young,  but 
nothing  toothsome  as  they  grow  old.  Carexv. 

T  '  > I H  s o M E N ESS. «.  J.  [from  tootbsomeJl 
.     Plv  •  lutiicis  to  the  taste. 
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To'OTHWORT.  n.  s.  idattariat Latin.]  A 
plant.  -M^- 

Top.  «.  J.  ItopPf  Weish ;  top,  Sax.  top, 
Dutch  andDanish  j  topperf  a  crcst^abod- 
ick.] 

X.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing. 
I  should  not  seethe  sandy  bour-gbss  nn. 
But  1  should  think  of  shallows  and  ef  eats, 
And  see  my  wealUiy  Andrew  dodt'd  in  swd, 
VaiUng  her  high  top  lower  dian  her  nbs.  Sboks. 

He  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.  Shoktttan. 

.  Here  is  a  mount,  whose /«5^  seems  to  deip* 
The^tarre  inferiour  vale  that  underlies: 
Who,  like  a  great  man  rais'd  aloft  by  tote, 
Measures  his  height  by  oUien  mean  esta^ 

Here  Sodom's  tow'n  raiw  riidr  pwudl^^ot 


The  tow\s*as  well  as  men  outbravt  thft  iky.  ^ 

.^ ^  CwJ^ 

Mortimer.  Thou  nor  on  thelt/  of  old  Olympus  dwBfl^ 


One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  atj^ 
topt  and  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  Hijm' 

That  government  which  takes  in  the  «■■« 
of  th&greatest  number  of  the  people,  iB^rjJw^ 
be  said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom;  and  if « 
terminate  in  the  authority  of  one  single  pmjn, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  the  narrowest <^p»«M»o 
makes  the  firmest  pyramid.      ^  1t^ 

So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain 
The  weighty  stone  is  rowl'd  m  vainv 
Which  having  touched  thi  top  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  hb  toils. 

GrttnA, 

Marine  bodies  are  fonodupon  hills, and aiihi 
bottom  only  such  as  have  fallen  down  from  awr 
tops.  Wooiaed 

%.  The  sur&ce ;  the  superficies. 

Planu  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  tnt 
earth  hurt  aU  thinss  that  grow  by  d»ein,  •WJ' 
cially  such  trees  u  spread  their  roots  i^a* 
/0fiof  the  ground.  *** 

Shallow  brooks  diatflowM  10  dear,  ^^ 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  .*'»F* 

3.  The  highest  place.  „      .  ^ 

He  that  wiU  not  set  hinwelf  proudly  at  dieM 
of  aU  things,  bjit  will  consider  die  munemayo 
this  febrick,  may  think,  that  in  odier  »«»« 
there  may  be  other  and  different  «<«W 

w£t  must  he  expect,  when  he  ««^*^J^ 
ferment,  but  universal  oppotttion  ™» jj  " 
mounting  the  ladder,  and  crcry  hand  rcg^ 
turn  him  off  when  he  is  at  the  topf        *^ 

4.  The  highest  person. 

How  would  you  be, 
Hhe,  whidi  is  the  A^  of  judgment,  iwew 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  I  Skmfm' 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 

Zeal beiM die #<^  and ?^^^^^r!^Tl 
religious  affectkms,  the  cauies  of  «  *°5*!: 
most  eminent*  .  %!^ 

If  you  attain  the  /^  of  vour  deskes  ffl  njj 
aUdjeeewho  envy  you  wiUdoyouhanmj^J^ 
those  who  adraure  yeu  few  wiH^do  you  l»£f^ 

The  t^  of  my  ambatioo  is  w  ««*"Ttr 
that  woTK.  '^ 

6.  Thc"^  highest  rank.  ^jj 

Take  a  boy  from  die/<f  <^*«>M«S[!?5 
and  one  of  the  same  age  bred  mM^"*^!!. 
nuly,  and  bring  diem  into  good  comply  r^ 
dieJ,  and  dien  see  which  J  die  tw  wiU^J 
the  more  manly  carriage.  *^ 

7.  The  cro\ 'u  of  tit  head.  ^ 

All  the  sti  r  M  ^enge^ncetrf l*iWn»^^ 
On  her  iiij^taiaui  tof  i  at^f^ 
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*T  is  a  per*Iout  boy» 
BoU,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capabU ; 
He 's  aU  the  mother's  fxojn  the  tof  to  toe.  Shah, 
I.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;.the 
forelock. 

Let 's  take  the  Instant  by  the  forward  Uf; 
f    Pbr  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time- 
Steals,  ere  we  can  tSkct  them.  Sbaispean. 
f .  The  head  of  a  plant. 

The  buds  made  our  food  are  c^ed  heads  or 
tops^  as  cabbage  heads.  Watit, 

19.  [,topf  Danisfi.]  An  inyerted  conoid 
whicn  children  set  to  turn  on  the  point> 
continuing  it»  motion  with  a  whip. 

^Dce  I  pluckt  geese,  play*d  truant,  and  whipt 

<^,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  btely. 

^  Sbahpeart* 

For  as  wh^'d  tops^  and  bandied  balls. 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals : 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  seometry.       Hudihrat, 

At  young  striplings  wbipthe  top  for  sport. 
On  the  smooth  i»yement  of  an  empty  court. 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  aoout, 
Adnnir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout.  Dry, 

Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  tourse  they 
keep. 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops^  are  lash'd  asleep. 

Ptpe. 

A  t^  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  simili- 
tude bv  a  Virgil,  when  the  sun  may  be  disho- 
noured by  a  Maerius.  Broome. 

xr.  Top  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective 
to  eiq)Tes8  lying  on  the  top^  or  being  at 
the  top. 
The  t9p  stones  bid  in  clay  are  kept  toeether. 
Mortimtr* 
To  Top.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

Those  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  moun- 
taons  which  run  east  and  west,  stop  the  eva|ation 
of  die  vapours  to  the  north  and  south  m  hot 
cotmtries.  Derbaa. 

Some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  rest,  and  t€p  it  over  their  fellows; 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  letters  and  as  cy- 
]>lieit.  I  Additom, 

a.  To  predominate. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determinations  of  the  will,  in- 
fluenced by  that  /0//M/ uneasiness  white  it  lasts. 

LotU, 
3,  To  excel. 

But  write  thy  best  and  top^  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Forroars  oratory  will  be  thine.  Drydtn. 

to  Top.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top;  to  tip;  to  defend 
or  decorate  with  something  extrinsick 
on  thejupper  part. 

The  glorious  temple  rearM 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  moimt 
Of  alabaster,  lo^  /with  golden  spires.   AfHtoH, 

To  him  the  surest  nymphs  do  show 
like  moving  mountains^  tlpt  with  snow.  WaUtr, 
There  are  other  churcnes  in  the  town,  and 
vwo  or  throe  palaces,  which  are  of  a  more  mo- 
dem make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy:  I  was 
ehoWQ  the  little  Notre  Dame ;  that  is  handsome- 
ly designed,  and  topfd  with  a  cupohu  Addison, 
Tap  the  beak  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer, 
^m  To  rise^  above. 

A  gourd  planted  by  a  Urge  pioe.  climbing  by 
the  boughs  twined  about  thsm,  till  it  topped  und 
covered  the  ties* 
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Jr. To  outgo ;.  to  surpass. 

He  's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  itor'd  with  aB* 
—Especially,  in  pride. 
— -And  «^^^««f  ail  others  in  boaadag.  SUhp» 

So  far  he  «i^  V  Biy  theught. 
That  I  in  forgery  olshapea  and  trickt 
Come  short  <»  what  he  did.  Sbmhpmrt* 

I  am,  criek  the  envious,  of  the  aame  nature 
with  the  rest:  why  then  should  such  a  man  Up 
me  ?  Where  there  is  eouality  of  kind,  there 
should  be  no  distinction  of  privilege.        CoUitr^ 

4.  To  crop. 
Top  vour  rose  trees  a  little  with  yoiir  knifo 

near  a  leaf  bud.  E9tly»* 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 
If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  jret  stand  not  stil!. 

But  wmd  about  till  thou  hast  topfd  the  hill; 

Denbsm. 

6.  To  perform  eminently :  as*  be  tops  bis 
part.  This  word»  in  this  sense^  is  sel- 
dbm  used  but  on  light  or  ludicrous 
occasions. 

TOTARCH.  n.  s.  [t^w©'  and  «px.^]   The 
.    principal  man  in  a  place. 

They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monardi% 
but  toj>arcbsf  or  kings  of  narrow  territories. 

JSrotuu 
To'PARCHY.  «./.  [from  toparcb.']  Com- 

mand  in  a  small  district. 
To'PAZ,  «. /.  [topase,  Fr.  topazht^,  low 
Latin.]    A  yellow  gem. 
The  eolden  stone  is  the  yellow  topaz,    ^seom. 
Can  biasing  carbuncles  with  her  compare? 
The  tepbaj  sent  from  scorched  Meroe  r 
Or  pearls  presented  by  the  Indian  sea  i    Sandft^ 
With  light's  own  smile  the  yellow  ttpaz  bums. 

TbomsoM» 

To  TOPE.  V.  n.  [topff^  German,fl«  earthen 

'  pot ;  toppMf  Dutch,  to  be  mad.    Skinner 

prefers  the  latter  etymology;  topert  Fr.] 

To  drink  hard ;  to  drink  to  excess^ 

If  you  tope  in  form  and  treat, 
T  Is  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat. 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great.  Drydem, 

To'PER.  n,  s,  [from  tope,^  A  drunkard. 
To'PfUL.  adj,   Itop andjiili.}    Full  to 
the  top ;  fiiU  to  the  brim. 

'TIs  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent; 
Now  that  their  souls  are  to£fti  of  ofl^nce. 

Sbakepeare, 

Till  a  considerable  part  of  the  air  was  drawn 

out  of  the  receiver,  the  tube  continued  topfid  of 

water  as  at  first.  '      -^V^* 

One  was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts,  and  br^ic 

in  his  language ;  but  so  tepful  of  himself,  that  he 

let  it  spill  on  all  the  company.  Wattu 

Fill  the  largest  talflcard-cup  topfnL        Stvift^ 

Topga'llant.  j^. /.  [top  ^rA gallant, 1 
I.  The  highest  sail. 

a.  It  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing 
elevated  or  splendid. 

A  rose  grew  out  of  another,  like  honeysuckles* 

called  top  and  topgallants,  Sacotim  • 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  tofg^Umt 

sparks.  V&strmmgo. 

Topha'ceous. a^,  [from  tophus ^  Latin.] 
Gritty;  stony. 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  topbm* 
twu  chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance. 

ArbuAmtt. 
To  P  H  e' A  V 'ir.  eidj,  [top  and  heavy.}    Hav 
ing  the  upper  part  too  1/reighty  /or  Urn 
jL'KitrMitge.       lower. 
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A  jroof  should  not  be  tod  heavy  nor  too  Tight; 
W  of  the  two  extremes  t  house  topbeavy  is  the 
worst.  tVcttoti, 

7bpbe^vy  drones,  and  always  looking  downi 
As  over-ballastQd  within  the  crown, 
MuttVing  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystick  thing. 

Dry  den. 

TTicse  Uf>Beavy  buiJdinKS,  reared  tip  to  an  in- 

vldiotis  height,  and  which  have  no  foundation 

,  in  merit,  are  in  a  moment  blown  down  by  the 

lireadi  oif  kings.  Dttvenant, 

A||  to  stiff  gales  topbeavy  pines  bow  low 
Ttitir  hends,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow. 

Popt, 
T</PHET.«,  J.  [.nBnHcb.«//rtfm.]  Hell; 
a  scriptural  name. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  topbet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  ot  hell.  Milt, 

Fire  and  darkness  are  here  mingled  with  all 
other  ingredients  that  make  that  topbet  prepared 
^old.  Burnet, 

To 'p  I  c  A  L .  adj.  [from  t6x^. ] 

I.  Relating  to  some  general  head. 

9.  Local;  confined  to   some  particular 

,  place. 

Topical  at  probable  arguments,  cither  from 
consequence  of  scripture,  or  from  human  rea- 
^  wonp  ought  not  to  be  admitted  or  credited,  against 
the  consentient  testimony  and  authority  of  the 
ancient  catholick  church.  JVbite, 

An  argument  from  authority  is  but  a  weaker 
kind  of  proef;  it  being  but  a  topical  probation, 
and  an  inartificial  argument,  depending  on  naked 
asseveration.  Brown, 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  toPical 
snd  probable.  Hale* 

What  then  shall  be  rebellion  ?  shall  it  be  more 
than  a  topical  sin,  found  indeed  under  some  mo- 
narchical medicines  ^  '  Holy  day, 
3.  Applied  medicinally  to  a   panicular 
part. 

A  woman*  with  some  unusual  hemorrhage,  is 
onlysto  be  cured  by  /o^ica/ lemedies.  Arhutbnot* 
To'p^CALLY.  adv,  Lfiom  topical]  With 
application  to  some  particular  part. 

This  topically  applied  Becomes  a  phxnigmus, 

Ct  rubifying  medicine,  and  is  of  such  fiery  parts, 

that  they  have  of  themselves  conceived  fire  and 

burnt  a  house.  Br<.xcn, 

TOTICK.  If.  s.  [topique,  Fr.  Tsir©.] 

X.  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  fix- 
ed by  any  principles,  whom  no  tepicks  can  work 
upon.  H^'iliinx, 

I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties,  the  temper 
^  the  people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of 
we  contrary  party ;  but  those  are  invidious  to^ 
pich,  too  green  in  remembrance.  Drydm. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  (Hvine 
goodness  and  human  we;ikncss,  and  whatsoever 
other  pretences  sinking  shiners  catch  at  to  save 
themselves  by,  yet  how  uifling  must  be  their 
plea !  South, 

The  principal  branches  of  preaching  are,  to 
tell  the  people  wlutt  is  their  duty,  and  then  con- 
vince them  that  it  is  so:  the  topteh  for  both  ire 
brought  froa  scripture  and  reason.  -Ssvi/i, 

a.  A  j^eneral  hcadj  something  to  which 
other  things  arc  referied. 

All  arts  and  sciences  have  some  general  sub- 
jects, called  topicis,  or  common  places;  because 
middle  terms  ate  borrowed,  and  arguments  de- 
rived from  them  for  die  proof  ot  their  \arii  us 
'     propositions.      .  .        IVutts, 

%,  Things  externally  applied  to  any  par- 
'  •ticularpart. 
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in  (he  cure  of  strunut.the  fi^iOQ^toW 
discuuent.  WitmoMi 

To'PKNOT.  n.  s,  [top  and  knoi.]  A  knot 
vmrn  by  women  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  w 
"in  his  tr«)pings;  when  'tis  but  his  ma«er*i tak- 
ing away  bus  topknot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  atw. 

VE4tT0tfi, 

To'PLEss.  adj.  [from/o/.]    Ilavii^  no 
top.  , 

He  sent  abroad  his  voke, 
Which  Pallas  far  off  echo'd;  who  did  betrat 

them  boise 
Shrill  tumult  to  %ioples$  height.         Chtfmn. 
To'PMAN.  n.  J.    [top  and  man.]    The 
sawer  at  the  top. 

The  pit-saw  enters  the  one  eiMl  of  the  sti^ 
the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitnuQ  unde^ 
him,  the  ^opman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  a* 
actly  in  the  line.  Mwa, 

To'PMosT.  adj,  [An  irrcgulariupcrfatitc 
formed  from /op.]  Uppermost ;  highest 

A  swarm  of  bees, 
Unknovm  from  whence  they  took  their  aiiT 

flight. 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight.  IkjL 
From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  adn&c'dwttii 
pain. 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmott  cfiffto  gain; 
But  still  by  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fresh  toU  presented  to  their  view.  Aih 

Menpil'd  on  men  with  active  leapt  arise, 
And  bund  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies; 
A  sprightly  youth,  above  the  topmost  itv, 
Points  the  ull  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  thov. 

Topo'grapher.  «.  J.  [««0* and y&rf*'] 

One  ^ho  writes  descriptions  of  partica* 
'    lar  places. 
Topo'GRAPHv.   «♦  /.   liopograpbkfht 

t6^^  and  yfaiw]     Description  of  par* 

ticular  places. 
That  philosophy  gives  the  ekaaest  topt^n^ 

of  the  extramundane  spaces.  tlawt* 

The  topography  of  Sulmo  in  the  Latin  makes 

but  an  awkwaid  figure  in  the  version.  Crmval' 
To'p  PING.  adj.  [from  top,  ]  Fine ;  noUc ; 

gallant.     A  low  word. 
-     The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  vKtt^ 

ofthelinefeflow.  7ctkr. 

T o'p  p  1 N  G  L Y .  adv.    Splendidly ;  noWy* 

A  low  word. 
To'p  PI  N  G  L  Y .  adj.  [from  topping.]  Fine; 

gay  ;  gallant ;  showy      Obsolete 
These  toppingUe  ^hests  be  in  number  hut  taij 

As  welcome  to  dairie  as  bcares  among  men. 

ToTo'ppLE.  v.n.  [from  top.]    To  ^ 
forward  ;  to  tumble  down 
Tho*  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  bbw 
down; 
Tho*  castles  topple  on  their  warders  beadi 

'Shakiptat 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tak. 
Sometime  for  three-toot  stool  niistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  quite,  down  ttppUs  sh^ 
"^Sbahpton. 

To'vPKO\}D.  adj.  [top  and  proud.]  Pi^"<i 
in  tbohijrhcht  ikgrtc. 

This  #e^/ixwi/felloW| 
Byintelligence  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous.  SUitft^' 

lofSA'ii..  «.  J,  uo/ and /«/•]  The hieb* 
est  sail. 
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Cotttirfttut  BMtcing  with  the  Turk's  gtUies, 
which  would  oot  vail  their  tof  sails,  fiercely  as- 
aaiJed  them.  KjMu* 

Strike,  strike  the  upsaUi  lettheinam-iheetfly. 
And  furl  your  sails.  Drydem, 

ToPaYTU'RVY.  adn)*  [This  Skinner  hn- 
cies  to  top  in  tur/.}  With  the  bottom 
upward. 

AU  suddenly  was  turned  topsyturvy ^  the  no- 
ble lord  eftsoons  was  blamed,  the  wretched  peo- 
ple pitied,  and  new  counsels  plotted.       Sbenstr, 

u  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom;  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  tofsyturyj  down.      SMsp. 

Wave  woundeth  wave  again,  and  billow  billow 
gores. 
And  tp^yturvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores. 

Draytm, 

God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil 
sumaned  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world 
t90tyti/rvy,  and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the 
whole  creation.  South. 

Man  is  but  a  topsyturvy  creature ;  his  head 
where  his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the 
earth.  '  Sxvift, 

XoR.  ».  /.  [toji,  Saxon.] 
z.  A  tower ;  a  turret. 
a.  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill,  whence 
tor  in  the  initial  syllable  of  some  local 
names. 
Torch,  n.  j.  [/orri»r,  Fr. /em/?,  Italian  5 
sntortitiumt  low  Lai.]    A  wax  light  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  bigger  than  a 
candle. 

BasUius  knew,  by  the  wasting  of  the  tortbes, 
&at  the  nijht  abo  was  far  wasted.  Sidney* 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choak*d  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort. 

SbakspHtrt, 
They  light  the  nuptial  torcbf  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen.  Miiton, 

Never  was  kno\%'n  a  night  of  such  distraction; 
Noise  10  confuft'd  and  dreadful;  torches  glidli^g 
Like  meuors  by  each  other  in  the  streets. 

Drydess. 
I  'm  weanr  of  my  part; 
Mr  torch  is  out ;  and  the  wond  stands  before  mt 
Lixe  a  hlafk  desart  at  the  approach  of  night* 

Dryim. 
When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  %Sareb  to  shew  their  shame  the  moit. 

Young. 
^o'ACHBEARER.  jr.  s.  [/orf/r  and  ^tfr.] 
One  whose  office  is  to  cary  a  torch. 

He  did  hi  a  genteel  manner  chastise  their  neg* 
ligence,  with  making  them, /or  that  night,  the 
frdtbearcrt*  Sidney, 

To'k c  h  e  r.  11.  /.  [from  torch.']  One  that 
gives  light. 

Ere  the  hocees  of  the  sun  shall  brine 
Their  fiery  torcbtr  his  diurnal  rin^.  Sbahptan* 

To'rCH LIGHT.  ».  J.  [torch  and  light.'\ 
Light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
•un. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  had  chsped  Ger- 
many almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  forced  to  go  from 
laborg.  and,  as  if  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  to  ^Oit 
€Yery  root  he  had  gotten.  Bamm. 

If  thou  like  a  child  di4it  fear  before, 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing  see} 
JjkomV  havt  brought  thee  torchlsghttftn  no  more. 

Daviu, 

Tor  f.  The  preterit,  tnd  sometimes  par- 
ticiple passive*  of  t9ar. 
VOL.lv. 
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upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces /«r«.  Speusor* 
Tore,  n,  j.  [Of  this  word  1  cannot  guess 
the  meaning.] 

Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upoa 
the  ground;  the  more  tore  the  less  hay  will  do. 

I^ortimer. 
To  Torme'nt.  v.  a,  Itourmcnterf  Fr.] 
z.  To  put  to  pain ;  to  harass  with  an* 
guish :  to  excruciate. 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine^ 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils.  ShaJtsp, 

I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  what 
Torments  me  to  conceal.  ShaJkspeare* 

Alt  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  t 
Matthew* 
Evib  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  tormeut  me  ere  their  being.  Mittoiu 
1.  To  tease  %  to  vex  with  importunity. 
3.  Itormctitct  Fr.  a  great  storm.]    To  put 
into  great  agitation. 

They  soaring  on  main  wing 
Tormented  all  the  air.  AiUtonm 

TO'RMENT.  If.  /.  [tourmenti  French.] 
I.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain,  as  disease. 
They  brought  uuto  him.  all  sick  people  that 
were  tidten  with  divers  diseases  and  torments^ 
and  he  healed  them.  Matthrwm 

a.  Pain;  misery;  anguish. 
The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.    .  MUtmm 

3.  Penal  anguibh  ;  torture. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by /•rmraf/,  cry  ; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentors  lie.  SoMaye^ 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself,  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  that  a  guilty  mind. 
^^Hiich  day  and  night  doth  dreadfully  accuse. 
Condemns  tlie  wretch,  and  still  the  charge  re* 
news.  Dryden. 

To'RMENTiL.  ».  X.  \tormentlUcf  Fr.  tor* 
tnentillaf  h^iin.]  A  plant;  sept  foil. 

The  root  of  torments/  nas  been  used  for  tan* 
ning  of  leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astring- 
ent in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  Miller, 
Refresh  the  sbirits  externally  by  some  epi- 
themau  of  balm,  ougloss,  with  the  powder  of  the 
twAi  oi  t^rmentil,  Whemassm 

Torme'n  FOR.  «.  i.  [from  torment '] 
u  One   who  torments;  one   who  gives 
pain.  ' 

He  called  to  me  for  tuccour^  desuring  me  at 
least  to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  Asr- 
smentore,  Siebujm 

1.  One  who  inflicts  penal  torture?. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforcM  by  torments,  cry; 
Put  fesrless  by  their  old  torwunfrs  lie.    Sastdye* 

Let  his  tormmtn-f  conscience,  find  him  oot. 

Milton. 
Hadst  thou  full  pow*r  to  kill, 
Or  measure 'Out  his  torments  by  thy  will; 
Yet  what  couklstthou,  tormentor^  hope  to  gain  f 
Thy  loss  continues  unrepaid  by  pain.     Dryden. 

The  commandments  of  God  being  ccmform* 
able  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  roan*s  judg* 
ment  condemns  him  when  he  violates  any  of 
tkem;  and  so  the  sinner  becomes  his  own  tor*. 
mentor.  South, 

The  andent  martyrs  passed  through  luch  new 
inventions  and  varieties  of  pain  as  tired  their 
tormentors.  Addisrn* 

Torn.    The  part,  pass,  of  tear. 

Ye  shall  HOC  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts. 

Mn^diu* 
Mm 
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Torka'do.  h»  s,  [tornado^  Spanish.]  A 
hurricane ;  a  whirlwind. 

Nimble  corutcationt  strike  th«  eye. 
And  bold  toritad^  bluster  in  the  sky.  Garih* 
TORPE'DO.  «.  s.  [Lat.]  A  fish  which 
while  alive,  if  touched  even  with  a  long 
stickt  benumbs  the  hand  that  so  touches 
ity  but  when  dead  is  eaten  safely. 
To'rpent,  adj-  \torffnSi  Latin.]  Be- 
numbed ;  struck  motionless ;  not  active , 
incapable  of  motion. 

A  comprehensive  expedient  to  assist  the  frail 

and  ttptni  memory  through  so  multifarious  an 

empbyment.  .  Evtlyu 

To'RPiD.  iu^^  [/or/hrWkiyLat]  Numbed; 

motionless ;  sluggish ;  not  active. 

Without  heat  all  tbmgs  would  be  torpid^  and 

without  motion.  Ray* 

The  sun  awakei  the  i^rtid  sap.         Tbomsw. 

To^RPi0NB8s.  If.  J.  [ttotn  torpid-']    The 

state  of  being  torpid. 

Though  the  object  about  which  it  is  exercised 
be  pooTyiittle,  and  low;  yet  a  man  hath  this  ad* 
vantage  by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it, 
that  It  keeps  it  firom  rest  and  tfirpkbusst  it  en- 
largtth  and  habituates  it  for  a  due  improvement 
even  about  nobler  oljects.  Male, 

To'rpitude.  jf.  J,  [from  torpid.']  State 
o£  being  motionless ;  numbness ;  slug- 
gishness. 

Some,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  subsist  in  a 
kind  oitei^itwde  or  sleeping  state*         Dttbam, 

QXyRPOR.n,!.  [Lat.]  Dulness;  numb- 
ness ;  inability  to  move ;  dulness  of  sen- 
sation. 

Motion  discusses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies, 
which,  beside  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in 
them  a  natural  appetite  not  to  move  at  alL  Bacon, 

Torrbfa'ction.;!.  J.  [torrefaction^VT. 
torrefaciof  Lat.]  The  act  of  drying  by 
the  fire. 

When  torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black, 
why  does  tprrtfactiom  make  sulphur  itself  black  f 

Boyte. 

If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  Insolation,  it  looketh 

pale ;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  sufiereth  torrt' 

factiot.  Brvwm, 

To  To'rrefy.'  v.  a,  [t9rrifterf  Fr.  torrc' 

Jacioj  Latin.]    To  dry  by  the  fire. 

In  the  subhur  of  bodies  torrefud  consist  the 
principles  of  inflammability.  Brown, 

The  Africans  are  more  peculiarly  scorched 
snd  torrejudit^m.  the  sun  by  addition  of  dryness 
from  the  soil  Brovm,  ' 

Divers  learned  tnen  assign,  for  the  cause  of 
blackness,  the  sooty  steam  of  adust  or  torrefied 
solphur.  Boyle, 

^ornfiei  sulphur  makes  bodies  black ;  I  desire 
to  know  why  toi^efaction  makes  sulpnur  itself 
black?  Boyle, 

Another  cHster  is  composed  of  t^vo  heminas  ef 
white  wine,  half  a  hemina  of  honey,  Eeyptian 
nitre  torrefud  a  quadrant.  ArhtOhmt, 

To'RRKNT.  «.  s.   [.torrent f  Fr.  torrcm^ 

Latin.] 
i«  A  sudden  stream  raised  by  showers. 
The  near  in  blood 
Forsake  me  like  the  twrrent  of  a  flood.     Sandys, 

Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain, 
Diseuise  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace; 

No  torrents  swe|l  the  low  M<Hiayne  f 
The  world  will  say  he  durst  not  pass.        Prior, 

%.  A  violent  and  rapid  stream  i  tumultuous 
currcut. 


TOR 

Ke>t  far  fitmi  Caucasus  are  eemhi  sf^ep^alU 
ing  torremtti  which  wash  down  many  puM  of 
gold,  as  in  many  other  ^m  of  the  wciira*,  tsd 
the  people  there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many 
fleeces  of  wool  in  these  d^nts  of  waters,  ia 
which  the  grains  of  eoild  remain,  and  the  wattr 
passeth  through,  which  Strabo  witnesseth  toW 
true.'  Raiiigh. 

The  memory  of  those  who,  out  of  duty  aad 
conscience,  opposed  that  torrent  whidi  did  t^er- 
whelm  them,  should  not  lose  the  recempcBce 
due  to  thcur  virtue.  CUrmim. 

When  shrivell'd  herbs  on  inth'ring  stem  de- 
cay, 
The  waiy  ploughman,  onthemountain'sbrow, 
TJndams  nis  watry  stores,  huge  torrents  flow, 
Temp'ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field.  Dryieh 

Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
Stemmed  the  wild  /orr«»r  of  a  barb'reus  age. 

To'rrekt.  adj.  ItorrenstLat]   Rolling 
in  a  rapid  stream. 

Fierce  Phlegeton, 
Whose  waves  q£  torrent  fire  inflame  wim  n|e, 

mtto, 

To'rrid.  adj\  [torride^  Fr.  /orri^/tfi,  Lat.] 
I.  Parched ;  dried  with  heat. 

Galen's  commenutors  mention  a  twofold  dty- 
ncss ;  the  one  concomitated  with  a  heat,  wbiu 
they  call  a  torrid  tabes;  the  other  with  a  cold- 
ness, when  the  paru  are  consumed  thro^ti- 
tinetion  of  their  nathre  heat.  Hantj* 

a.  Burning ;  violently  hot. 

This  with  torrid  httt, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adutt, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.    JW»&» 
3.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  rcgiooi 
or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 

Columbus  first 
Found  a  temp'rate  in  a  torrid  tont; 
The  fev'rish  air  &nn'd  by  a  cooling  breete. 

'  ^       Drjh, 

Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live. 
May  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive! 
See  daily  shew*r$  rejoice  the  thirsty  ea«b« 
And  bless  the  flow'ry  buds  succeeding  birth: 

P/itr, 

ToRSE.  ft.  s.  [In  heraldry.]    A  wreath. 
To'RSE L.  ft.  J,  itoru9  Fr.]    Any  tlung  in 
a  twisted  form. ' 

When  you  lay  any  thnber  on  brkkwoA, » 

^reeie  for  mantle  trees  to  lit  on,  or  lintoU  over 

windows,  lay  them  in  loim.  Afwwfc 

To'Rsioif.  n.s.[torjio,  Lat.]    The  act 

of  turning  or  twisting. 
.Tort.  «.  j.  [for/,  Fr.  ttfrtitm,  low  Lat.] 
Mischief;  injury;  calamity.   Obsolete 
Then  'gan  triumphant  trumpets  stmnd  onhisb, 
That  sent  to  heaven  the  echoed  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 
Against  him^t  had  been  long  opprest  vith 

tort. 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.       Spmtr. 

He  dreadless  bad  them  come  to  court, 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort. 

Spautr, 

Your  disobedience  and  ill  managing 
Of  actions,  lost  for  want  of  due  support, 

Refer  I  justly  to  a  further  apring, 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  t»rt,  feny 
To'RTiLK.adj,ltortiJi4flat.]   Twisted; 

wreathed. 
To'RTioN.  «./.  [from  tortmf  lAt]  T(n^ 
ment ;  pain.    Not  in  use. 

All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  wbich 
is  the  principal  cawM  of  tiriim  in  the  tomA 
andbcCy,  ^4»^ 
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To'RTious.tf^r.  [from/or/.]  iDJurious; 
doing  wrong.    Spenser, 

To'RTiVE.  adj.  [from  tortw^  Latin.] 
Twisted ;  wreathed. 

Knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  np. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  crain 
fT^ttivt  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
(  Sbahpeare* 

To'RTOisB,  n.  J.  [tortue,  French.] 

I.  An  animal  covered  with  a  hanl  shell : 
there  arc  tortoises  both  of  land  and 
water. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  totttoixi  huQg» 
An  lUigator  stuft.  Sbaispeare. 

A  Jiv'ing  tcrtwe  being  turned  upon  iu  back, 
Bot  being  able  to  make  use  of  its  paws  for  the 
returning  of  itself^  because  they  could  only  bend 
towards  the  belly,  it  could  help  itself  only  by  its 
neck  and  head;  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes 
another,  by  pushing  against  the  ground,  to  rock 
itself  as  in  a  cradle,  to  find  out  where  the  in- 
equiiity  of  the  ground  ought  permit  it  to  roll  itt 
shell.         ^  ^  JUy, 

d.  A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers 
used  to  throw  their  troops*  by  bending 
<lown9  and  holding  their  bucklers  above 
their  heads  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them. 

Their  targets  m  a  iortoite  cast,  the  foes 
Secure  advancing  to  the  tuxreu  rose.     Drydem, 

ToRTUo'siTY.  n.  J.  [from  tortuotuJ] 
Wreaths  flexure. 

These  the  midwife  cotftriveth  unto  a  knot 
Aose  untd  the  body  of  the  infant,  firom  whence 
esuueth  that  torUmhy^  or  complicated  nodosity, 
Cfliled  the  naveL  Brttvn, 

Ta^RTuous.  aJJ.  [tortueux,  Fr.  from  tor- 

tuostuy  tortusj  Latin.]  ' 

I.  Twisted  ;  wreathed  ;  winding. 
So  vary'dlie,  and  of  his  torfuoys  train 
Corrd  many  a  Mranton  wreath.  Milton, 

Aqueous  vapours,  like  a  drv  wind,  pass  through 
so  long  and  tortious  a  pipe  of  lead.  B§pr, 

ft.  Mischievous.  [Thus  I  explain  ity  on 
•apposition  that  it  is  derivtd  from  torif 
"wrong  ;  but  it  may  mean  crooked:  as  we 
tay»  crooked  ways  for  bad  practices, 
ermoked  being  regularly  enough  opposite 
to  right.  This  in  some  copies  is  tortious^ 
and  therefore  from  tort.^ 

Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  iwtumts  wrong,  or  whom  bercav*d  of  right. 

Spenser^ 
To'JtTURE.    If.  5,    [torturcy  Fr.  torturoi 

Latin.] 
I.  Torments  judicially  inflicted  ;  pain  by 
mrfaich  guilt  is  punished,  or  cohfession 
extorted. 

Hecate 
Then  led  me  trembling  thro'  those  dire  abod^ 
Jkod  taugbt  the  ttrturei  of  th*  avenging  gods. 

DryicM. 
%•  Pain;  anguish;  pang. 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  on  the  tmiure  of  the  mind  to  lie 
Isi  rctdess  extasy.  SSahpean, 

Obastly  spasm  or  racking  torttire,        Miliom. 

y#  Xo'RTURB.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  punish  with  tortures 

Hifpardius,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman, 
fie  say  at  pleasure  whip,  ox  hixsg,  or  torture, 

Sbahptari* 


TO  S 

The  scourge  inexorable  and  the  toriwritf  hour 

Callus  to  penance.  Miitm* 

%•  To  vex ;  to  excruciate ;  to  torment. 

Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear  sad  remembrance^ 

At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  w\jX:AtUit^ 

3.  To  keep  on  the  stretch. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  suing  continuaUy,  and 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation. 

Bacon* 
To'RTUR  ER.  n.  s.  tfrom  torture.']  He  who 
tortures;  torment<M-. 

I  nlay  the  torturer  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  tt^t  must  be  spoken. 

Sbiikspeare* 
When  king  Edward  the  Second  was  amongst 
his  tortmrertf  the  more  to  disgrace  his  face,  they 
shaved  him,  and  washed  him  with  cold  water; 
the  king  said.  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  wa- 
ter, and  so  sh^  abuocunce  of  tears.         BaeoMm 
To'r viTY.  n.  /.  [torvstajt  Latin.]   Soar- 
ness;  severity  of  countenance.  Not  usedi* 
To'Rvovs.adj.  [ftfrwo,  Latin.]  Sour  of 
aspect ;  stem ;  severe  of  cotyitenance* 
Not  used. 

That  torvoMs  tour  look  produced  hy  anger,  zvA 
that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  siccompany* 
ing  love.  Dtrb^m^ 

To'ry.  n.  s.  [Acantterffly  derived,  I  sup- 
pose^  firom  an  Irish  word  sigififying  a 
savage.]  One  who  adheres  to  Xht  ixi^ 
cient  constitution  of  the  statCy  «nd  the 
apsotolical  hierarchy  of  the  church  oP 
England  :  opposed  to  a  whig. 

The  knight  is  more  a  tory  in  the  country  thkn 
the  town,  because  it  more  advances  his  interest. 
'     Addis^. 
This  protestant  xeilot,  this  Englbh  divine,  , 
In  church  and  in  sute  was  of  principles  sound  ; 

Was  truer  than  steel  to  the  Hanover  line. 
And  griav*d  that  a  tory  should  lire  above  grouad. 

^  Swift. 
To  confound  his  hated  <cnn»  ^ 

All  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  toriti,  Sfwjft, 

To  TosE.  v.  n.  [of  the  same  original  witk 
tease.']    To  comb  wooL 

To  Toss.  V.  a,  pret.  tossed  or  tost;  part, 
pass,  tossed  or  tost,  [tassetif  Dutch  ;  tas-^ 
sery  French,  to  accumulate ;  Minsbe<w. 
BtMJah  to  dance ;  Meric  Casaubon.  Tose/tp 
German,  to  make  a  noise;  Skitmer:  per- 
haps from  to,tut  a  word  used  by  those' 
who  would  have  any  thing  thrown  to 
them.] 

I.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at 


* 


hxh  this  she  seem'd  to  phy,  and,  as  in  tport. 

Tost" d  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the  court.  Dryd. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himself  with  toitingxx^ 

eggs  and  catching  them  again.  Atmton* 

%i  To  throw  with  violence. 

Back  do  I  tou^  these  treasons  to  thy  head. 

Shak*peare. 

Vulcanos  discharge  forth  with  the  fire  not  only 

metailick  and  mineral  matter,  but  huge  stones, 

totting  them  up  to  a  very  great  height  in  the 

air.  n^a^dxvard, 

3.  To  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  how  they  tots  their  torches  on  bifb. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes.     l)ryd. 

I  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain ; 
He  tost  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
^e  would  not  t^y.  Addtsotu 

MmU      ^ 
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^0  talk  too  idle  bussing  thioKS ; 
Tm  up  the'ur  heads,  and  stretch  their  wings. 

4.  To  agitate ;  to  put  into  violent  motion. 

The  getting  of  treasures  hy  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
ranity  tujtJ  to  and  fro.  Proverhu 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agita* 
tion;  if^they  he  not  tossed  upon  the  argumenU 
of  counsel,  they  will  be  Usstdyx^n  the  waves  of 
fortune,  and  be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and 
undoing.  Bocm, 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  <bx#. 
And  fluttered  into  rags.  MUtii, 

I  have  n);Ale  several  voyages  upoo  the  sea, 
often  been  ttstd  in  storms.  Spectator, 

5.  To  make  restless ;  to  disquiet. 

She  did  love  the  knight  of  the  red  cross. 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did 
Usu  Spenser, 

Calm  region  once, 

*  And  fiill  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.  Mili. 
^,  To  keep  in  play ;  to  tumble  over. 

That  scnolar  should  come  to  a  better  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin  ton|(ue,  than  roost  do  that 

*  spend  four  years  in  tosstttg  all  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  common  schools.  Ascbasm, 

To  Toss.  17.11. 

|.  To  flin^ ;  to  winch ;  to  be  in  violent 
commotion. 

Dire  was  the  tossbig^  /  deep  the  groans!  despair 
Tendtti  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

MUton. 
Galen  tells  us  of  a  woman  patient  of  his  whom 

*  he  found  very  weak  in  bed,  continually  tossing 
and  tumbling  firom  one  side  to  another,  and  t<^ 
tally  deprived  of  her  rest.  Harvey, 

To  tose  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  onlv  frets 
and  enrages  our  pain.  Tiuotson» 

And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin*d  by  thy  birth 

So  turn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earthy 
low  wilt  thou  tots  and  rave,  and  long  to  die. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality!       jiddfson. 

They  throw  their  person  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  tootsy  and'  toes  mto  the  chair.  Tonng, 
a.  To  be  tossed. 

Your  mind  is  totting  on  the  sea. 
There  where  your  argosies 
Do  ovcrpecr  tJie  petty  traffickers.     SbaJbpeare. 
3.  To  Toss  up.    To  throw  A  coin  into  the 
air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  shall  fall. 
1  'd  uy  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
'  In  tossing  up  for  twenty  thpuiand  pound.  Brampst* 
Toss.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
r.  The  act  of  tospig. 

The  discus  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of 
the  cd^rated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's  is  perfectly 
round ;  nor  has  it  any,  thing  like  a  sling  fastened 
to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  tost,  Addison. 

1.  An  effected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow; 
One  taught  the  tetty  and  one  the  new  French 

wallow: 
His  sword' knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed. 

Dryden, 
There  b  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  th^  fol- 
lowing dialogues  which  doth  not  require  some 
suiuble  tots  of  the  head.  Swft, 

To'ssEL.  if.j.  SeeTASSEL. 

Tie  at  each  lower  comer  a  handful  of  hops 

with  a  piece  of  packthread  to  make  a  tosfel,  by 

which  you  nay  conveniently  lift  the  "bag  when 

full.  Mortimer, 

To'ssER.  n,  s.   [from  touS]     One  who 

thrdws ;  one  who  flings  and  writhes. 
To'sspoT.  n,  5.  itoij  and/o/.]    A  toper 

and  drunkard. 
Tost.  The  preterit  and  part  pass.  oUoss, 


TOT?. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passon  Uit.         Mdtm* 
To'fal.  adj.  \jotm^  Lat.  /•/<!/, Fr.] 
1.  Whole;  complete;  full. 
They  set  and  rise; 
Lest  totM  darkness  should  by  n^  regab 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguuh  lift.  Mihm, 

If  ail  the  pa'ms  that,  for  thy  Britain's  sake. 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  life  may  take. 
Be  grateful  to  my  queen ;  permit  my  prayr. 
And  with  this  gm  reward  my  Mo/ care.  Prior, 
%,  Whole ;  not  divided. 

Either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.    MUtem, 
Tota'litY.  If.  /.    Itotalitt,  Fr.]     Conu 

plete  sum ;  whole  quantity. 
To'T  ALLY,  adv,  [from  totai.  ]    Wholly ; 
fiilly;  completely. 

The  tiound  mterpreteTs  ex^und  this  lma|e  of 
God,  cdF  natural  reason;  which,  if  it  be  tots^ 
or  mostly  deftced,  the  right  at  government  dou 
cease.  Sac&. 

The  obdurate  sinner,  that  hath  long  hardened 
his  own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provcdces  hss^ 
Utaiiy  to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  hici. 

Hsmmand, 
Charity  doth  not  end  with  thb  world,  but  goes 
along  with  us  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  per- 
fectdi:  but  faith  and  hope  shall  then  tataU^  fad; 
the  one  being  changed  into  sight,  the  otba-  into 
enjoyment.  AtttrUery, 

T'u'T  HER.   Contracted  for  tbc  other. 

As  bad  the  one  as  f  other,  Farmaiy. 

7b  To'tter.  i».  II.  [taterffij  to  stagger, 
Dutch.]  Tb  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a 
fall. 

What  news,  in  tWs  our  tott*ring  state  ? 
—It  is  a  reeling  world  indeed,  my  lord» 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright.    52«li^ 
As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottsr' 
»«/  fence.  Ftahu, 

'The  foes  already  have  possess*d  the  waB, 
Troy  nods  from  high,'and/«^;rr«toher£iU.  Dryi, 
To'tter  V.  >  adj,  [from  totter,]  Shaking; 
To'tty.       y     unsteady ;  dizzy*    Kci- 
ther  of  those  words  is  used. 
Siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amlsse.  Spetu, 
To  Touch,  v.  a,   Itoucbert  Fr.   iatjtx, 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch* doit  touch,  CretcB. 
a.  To  handle  slightly^  without  effort  or 
violence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  ^draw- 
bridge made  with  such  artifice,  that  the  sentias» 
discovering  any  force  approaching  may,  by  onli 
touching  a  certain  iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  ths 
bridge.  Bromn. 

3 .  To  reach  with  any  thing,  so  as  that 
there  be  no  space  net  ween  the  thing 
reached  and  the  thing  brought  to  it. 

He  brake  the  withs  as  a  thread  df  tow  Is  bcokee 
when  it  toucheth  the  fire.  Jmd^^ 

Him  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  With  his  «>ear 
Touched  ^ihaXy.  MUtom, 

4.  To  come  to ;  to  attain. 

Their  impious  follv  dar*d  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  tne  god  of  day ; 
The  god  vindictive  doom*a  them  never  morct 
Ah  me  A  unbless'd!  to  touch  their  natal  shore.^^^ 

5.  To  try 9  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

When  I  have  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  pobe  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  gtanted.  Shai^p>emrr» 
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Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  ftooe    . 
^as  hard  anouf^  to  Uutb  them  on.    Hw^hrau 

4.  To  relate  to. 

In  ancient  timet  was  publickly  read  first  the 
taipture,  as,  namely,  something  out  of  the 
books  of  the  prophets  of  God  ;/$ome  things  out 
of  the  apostles  writings ;  and,  lastly,  out  of  the 
holy  evangelists,  tome  things  which  HutbedtJtit 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Heokir, 

The  quarrel  Uucbetb  none  hut  us  alone : 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Slahp, 
7.  To  meddle  with ;  not  totally  to  for- 
bear. . 

He  so  light  was  at  lergerdemain. 
That  what  he  Umh^Jame  not  to  light  again. 

5.  To  affect. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  foKfiftV  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  itiiiif. 
9.  To  move ;  to  strike  mentally ;  to  melt. 
^  I  was  sensibly  touched  with  that  kind  impres- 
»on.  Congrtve, 

The  tender  sire  was  ioucb'd  with  what  he  said, 
*And  flung  the  blaae  of  glories  from  his  head. 
And  bid  the  youth  advance.  Addissn* 

SO.  To  delineate  or  mark  out. 

Nature  aflbrds  at  least  a  glimm'ring  light : 
The  lines,  though  toiub*d  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.  Pope, 

1 1 .  To  censure { to  animadvert  upon.  Not 
u«ed. 

Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them, 
fmiAed  them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they 
went  near  to^nwA  him  for  his  life.     Haywarm, 
1».  To  infect ;  to  seize  slightly. 

Pestilent  4liseases  are  bred  in  the  summer; 
ccherwise  those  Uutbed  arc  in  most  danger  in 
the  winter.  Jaaeon, 

J  J.  To  bite;  to  wear;  to  have  an  effect 
on.    ' 

Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so 
hard,  that  a  file  will  not  tciub  it,  as  smiths  say^ 
when  a  file  wiU  not  eat,  or  race  it.         Aloxom, 
J4.  To  strike  a  musical  instrument. 

They  toueb'd  their  golden  harps,  and  prais'd. 

MUtiu 
One  dip  the  pencil,  ayid  oqe  tfiiub  the  lyre. 

15.  To  influence  by  impulse;  to  impel 
forcibly. 

No  decree  of  rome. 
To  tweb  with  lightest  roomeat  of  impulse 
His  free  wil).  Miittn. 

x6.  To  treat  of  perfunctorily. 

This  thy  last  reasoning  words  toiub'd  only. 

17.  To  Touch  up.  To  repair,  or  im- 
prove by  slight  strokes,  or  little  emend- 
ations. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natiural  counter 
nance  touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements 
of  an  aged  coquette.  Adduou, 

To  Touch.  «D.». 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  junction  so  that  no 
•pace  is  between  them;  as,  two  spheres 
t^mcb  only  at  points. 
%.  To  foslen  on  ;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strons  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  t^ucb 

vpoo  geb  that  wu  not  t^iucb  upon  ^ver^  Buco9* 

-3.  To  Touch  ^,   To  come  to  without 

«t«y. 

The  atxt  day  we  touebtd  tt  Sidon.        Actf. 

Ob  fiul  not  to  touch  at  Pern; 

.     ^ich  goU  there  our  vessel  we  11  store.  Cowley. 

^v3  law  and  history  a(e  9tv4ics  w)ijf  h  a  |eQ« 
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tleman  should  not  barely  touch  tff,  but  eonttandy 

dwell  upon.  Locktm 

A  fisnmonger  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith. 

Spectator. 

4.  To  Touch  on.  To  mention  slightly. 

The  shewing  by  what  steps  knowledge  comes 
into  our  minds,  it. may  suffice  to  have  only 
touched  on.  Loch, 

It  is  an  use  no  body  has  dwek  upon ;  if' the 
antiquaries  have  touched  upon  it,  they  immedi* 
ately  quitted  it.  Addteon* 

5.  To  Touch  oh  or  upon.   To  go  for  a 
venr  short  time. 

He  touched  upon  the  Moluccoes.  Abbot. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan*s  pious  host 
Should  jbear,  or  touch  upon  th'  iochanted  coast. 
Propitious  Neptuhe  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and 
toudied  on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts. 

AddUou. 

6.  To  Touch  on  or  upon.   To  light  upon 
in  mental  inauiries. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  in  art 
or  science  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by 
others.  Spcctatorm 

Touch,  n.  j.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there  is  no 
space  between  the  things  reaching  and 
reached. 

No  fiilsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  iu  own  likeness.  Milton, 

a.  The  sense  of  feclin»?. 

O  dear  con  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  «ee  thee  in  my  ^oudt 
I  'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again.  Sbaispearo. 

The  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical  oils,  which  ar« 
ao  hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first  touch  cold. 

Bacon. 
By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  w^  learn, 
Which  quicken  all  tnings,  hot,  cold,  moist  and 
dry; 
By  touchy  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  dit* 
ccm; 
By  to¥cb^  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Dawes. 
The  spider's  touchy  how  exqubitely  fine ! 
I'eels  at  each  thread,  and  live's  abng  the  line. 

Fopo. 

The  fifth  sense  is  touchy  a  sense  over  the  whole 

body.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  touchinc;. 

The  touph  of  the  cold  water  made  a  nretty 
^d  of  shrugting  come  over  her  body,  like  the 
twinkling  of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars. 

Sidney. 
With  one  virtuous  touch 
Th*  arch-€heo)ick  sun  prodvces  precious  things. 

Miitoit. 

4.  State  of  being  touched. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou  .unuTg'd 
wouldst  vow. 
That  never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
Unless  I  touch*d.  Sbahpcart. 

5.  Examination^  as  by  a  stone. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michell,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch,  Shahttaro. 

Ah  Buckingham,  QOW<^.  I  ply  the  tou^. 
To  try  if  t^ou  be  current- ^leldindeed.   Shah}. 
Albeit  some  of  these  articles  were  merely  oe» 
,  vised,  yet  the  duke  being  of  base  gold,  and  fear- 
ing the  touchy  ^bscnbed  that  ||9  m  af:knowledge 
.   his  offences.  Heyui^d. 

6«  Test ;  that  by  which  ^y  thinj;  14  exa^ 
ininc(L 
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The  ItiPnnaken  nther  respected  their  own 
benefit  than  equity,  the  tine  t0Mth  of  all  laws. 

$,  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

Come,  my  sweet  wifely  dearest  mother,  and 
Mr  firiead;  of  noble  t»uchf  when  !  am/orth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.  Shahpeure, 

|.  [toutbe^  Fr.]  Single  act  of  a  pencil  upon 
the  picture. 

Artificial  strife 
lires  in  those  UucBcs^  livelier  than  life.  Shmijp, 
It  will  W  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  con- 
ceive when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him, 
without  the  nice  touc^  which  make  the  graces 
cf  the  picture.  DryJen. 

Never  give  the  least  t9Mcl  with  your  pencil, 
611  you  have  well  examined  your  design.  Dryd* 
9*  Feature ;  lineament. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  manr  parts 
By  heav'nly  synod  was  devis*d; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes  and  hearts, 
To*have  tne  Utt^^  dearest  priz'd.    Simhfcart, 

A  fon  was  copy'd  from  hu  voice  so  much. 
The  very  same  m  every  little  /m^.       Dryieiu 
io.  Act  oH  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instni- 
ment. 

Here  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creq>  m  our  ears;  soft  stilnesr  and  the  msAit 
Become  the  itfccAey  of  sweet  harmony.   Stmhf, 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  sw^e, 
1^'ith solemnlMMier, troubled  thoughts.   MUi. 
II.  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 
Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fuhria,  with  toon  ufgenrtnv^. 
Do  strongly  speak  t*  us.  Sbaktpearu 

j%.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 
He  wfaidk  without  our  nature  could  not  on 
earth  suffer  for  the  world,  doth  now  also,  by 
means  thereof,  both  make  interceasion  to  God 
lor  sinners,  and  eierdsedominioQ  over  all  men, 
with  a  true,  natural,  and  a  sensible  totub  of 
mercy.  HoUer* 

He  loves  us  not: 
He  wants  the  natural  tomb*  ShaJksfcmre, 

13.  Particular  rela^on. 
Speech  of  ftwc£  towards  others  should  be  n>ar- 

tngfy  used ;  for  discourse  ou^  to  be  as  a  field, 
wttbout  coming  home  to  any  man.  Banm* 

14.  Uoucbe^  Fr;]    A  stroke. 
Our  kings  no  sooner  hXi  out,  but  their  mints 

make  war  upon  one  another;  one  meets  some- 
times with  very  nice  tiiebet  of  raillery.  Ad^tm, 

Another  smart  Utith  of  the  author  we  meet 
with  in  the  fifth  page,  where,  without  zay  pre- 
paration,  he  brens  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a 
vein  of  poetry.  Additm* 

Though  its  error  may  be  sudi. 
As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit, 

Ityet  may  leel  the  nicer Uiuh 
Of  Wicherley'sorCongreve'swit.  Frit. 

He  cave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
Te  buud  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  shew  by  one  satirick  «mc6. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  mudi.  Swfi, 

15.  Animadvowon ;  censure. 
I  never  bare  any  Umth  of  consdence  with 

greater  regret.  Kk^  Cbarks, 

Soon  mov'd  with  HuA  of  blame,  thus  Eve, 
VflM.  words  hanre  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe ! 

^  MilfM. 

S6.  Exact  peifomtance  of  agreement. 
Tmk^  kept  Is  commended,  yet  credit  to  keepe 
If  pay  and  dispatch  him,  yer  ever  ye  deepe. 

Qnoth  Hndibrss,  thou  offer'tt  much, 
9vx  art  not  able  to  keep  $omfk  HmtKins, 

Ikeep  iNtf^  boib  wiik  BQT fMte  to  JEliikH 
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mGs,  and  with  my  own  usual  firogdity  in  dme 

iund  of  collations;  Mitru 

He  was  not  to  expect  that  so  perfidioos  t  oe>- 

ture  should  keep  tomdt  with  him.    VEttrap, 

17.  A  small  quantity  intermingfed. 
Madam,  I  have  a  Mch  of  your  coftihioii, 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproot  Shtb, 

This  coming  still  nearer  to  an  ai^inaam  a 

Um^  of  it  mav  perhaps  be  an  ingredient  is  die 

'    rough  zatturai  pronunciation  of  the  Wdih  vA 

IrishT  E^. 

18.  A  hint ;  slight  notice  given. 
The  king  your  master  knows  their  dispoBoao 

very  well;  a  small /oiui  will  put  him  in  mia^ <f 
them.  Sttm 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay* 
Print  my  preface  in  such  a  fi)nn,  as,  in  die 

booksellers  pnrase,  will  make  a  sixpeaaj  tmck 

To'ucBABLE.  aiij.  [from  toucbJ]  Tao- 

gible ;  that  may  be  touched. 
To'ucH-HOLE.  if.j.[/oiicibandAo/p.]Tbc 
hok  through  which  the  firc.is  contcyed 
to  the  powder  in  the  |[un. 

In  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  ia  dn 
imMoie,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  nook 
of  the  piece,  the  sound  is  £ar  better  heaidtba 
in  the  open  air.  !«»>> 

To'ucHiKESs.  }f./.  [from /o«c^rii!f.]PetT- 
ishness;  irascibility. 

My  firiends resented  it  as  a  mc6xjnwtjBid 
with  such  discretion  as  the  imthknt  oc  dne 
times  required.  Kif^  Ckrh' 

To'ecHiNG.  frep,  [This  worduongw 
nally  a  participle  of  touch.]  With  rc* 
specty  regard,  or  relation  to.  It  hasofta 
the  particle  as  before  it,  of  whidi  there 
seems  to  be  no  use.  TwtcAwrfisnowob' 
8olete»  though  more  concise  than  the 
mode  of  speech  npw  adopted. 

Tomtiing  tnings  which  belong  to  disdplioe,  die 
church  hath  authority  to  make  canons  aodde* 
crees,  even  as  we  read  in  the  uiostles  vma  s 
did.  ir#«fcr. 

TMcBimg  our  person,  seek  we  no revene^i 
But  we  our  Idn^om's  safe^  must  ss  teader* 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  herhrt 
We  do  deliver  you.  Shaiaftarf* 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  remained  m  dx 
same  state  m  which  they  were  created,  t  tm^ 
img  their  substance,  though  there,was  alterva^ 
a<Med  multiplicity  of  p^ectkm  in  rcspea  « 
beauty.  hU^ 

Touchimg  the  debt,  he  took  hiottelf  to  be  ac- 
quitted thereof.  Htyvci- 
Socrates  chose  rather  to  die  than  reoouflc;* 
conceal  his  judgment  trnthimg  the  unity  d  tha 
Godhead.                            ^  S^ 
To'ccHiNG.  aiiJ.  [from  touch.]   Patbc- 

tick ;  affecting ;  moving. 

To'ucHiXGLY.  adv.  [&om  touch.]  With 

feeling  emotion ;  in  a  pathedck  mainer. 

This  last  fable  diows  how  ttmcMngfy  the  poet 

argues  in  love  affiirs.  wi. 

TO^UCHMENOT.  ff.  J.  IcucwMu  ognstti^ 

Lat.]  An  herb.  -  .Sfwocrtb, 

To'ucHSTONE.  n.  i.  itnuh  and  sto^i 

pierre  de  touches  Fr.] 

I.  Stone  by  wliichmet^sre  examined. 

Chalo«ironld«iy,thatr)ldwM  tried  with  the 

imicktt$met  and  men  with  gold..  Sta^ 

If  he  «iteftda  to  deal  olearly *  why  dees  he 

BMke  the  tmht$m  fiwihy,  and  tta  mn^d  oa- 
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%.  Any  teat  or  criterion. 

J\hV}^  *^*"^  '^^  ^«"^  sufficiency,  that 

aZ?!!  T^  ^^*  *«^/'«»#  of  the  niturc  is;  '^' 
And  by  their  opcntioni  things  are  known. 

jjoJ^^y  •^**  ^  **  /«fi5/l*n^  of  common 
vaii?^"  r*  west  judge  of  truth :  I  am  not 
this,  which  that  toucbitom  wUl  not  discorer. 

Kotten  wood  used  to  catch  the  fire 
stnick  from  the  flint. 

taJw  fire,  and  become  ioucbrvo^  ^  Hrwii 

wilW?  •  f***^*  P**"*"^*''  **»«  P<^<*«'^  of  rotten 
^wwf  IS  b^;  spunk,  or /«wj&tw«/  prepared, 
Wight  make-  it  ruaset.  ^  JBrttun. 

To'ucHY.  ^^y.  [from  touch.-]  Peevish; 
imuble;  irascible  j  apt  to  take  fire.  A 
low  word. 

Vou  are  upon  a /^c^  point,  and  therefore 
™t  so  nice  a  subject  with  proportionable  cau- 

lion.  *  r^  If 

V«.  •  Lolher» 

.m  '^^  ^  '^^»  '"^  ^»^«  things  so  hotly,  I 
«n  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this. 

TOUGH.^4,-.C^oh,Sax.]  ^^"''''^• 

1.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  with- 
out fracture  ;  not  brittle.     - 

*wl  not  fragile.  ^^^' 

a^  btiff  5  not  easily  flexible. 
The  bow  he  drew. 
And  ahnost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  fu^  eugh. 

Fate  with  nature's  bw  would  strive. 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive; 
And  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend, 
"cecded  her  commission  to  befriend.  DryJen. 
3-  Not  easily  injured  or  broken. 

V    »,     y    .****  ^  ^^  ^*  ^'on«  demands 
roriier  lovd  nursUng,  suung  widx  nerves  of 

^M^b  to  the  last,  and  widi  no  toil  to  tire.  Drytl, 
tJ^^^"^^'  clammy;  ropy;  tenacious. 
Ti^To-ucHEN.  -v.n,  [from  tough.]    To 

grow  tough.  ^    J    *" 

Hops  off&e  kUn  by  three  weeks  to  cool,  give 

««» t^zben,  else  diey  wfll  break  to  powder. 

^*  To'uGHEN.  V. «.  To  make  tough. 

To  UCHNE8S.  n.  s,  [from  tough.^  ^ 

»•  Notbnttleness;  flexibility. 

10  make  an  induration  with  tnghws.ind  less' 
^ty,  decoct  bodies  in  waterX  thr^e  da^ 
jHf^ey  must  be  such  into  which  die  water  will 

Bu'^wI[!lh^'*,?*P^*^»^''<*^»'>««atwill,    "*'**' 
«»t  Ueps  the  native  t^u^bntu  of  die  steel. 

'iSSlU  ''"'"^^^  clamminess^'S^ 
friS^Kr>J^^*»«^5^th  caMe. 


T  O  U 

rOimjT.  ir.  1.  [Fr.]  A  curi;  an  artificial 
lock  of  hair. 
Remember  secondhand  tomj>ft4  and  repaired 

TOUR.  n.  s.  Itour,  Fr.]  ,  ^^' 

!•  Ramble;  roving  journey. 

I  made  the  tour  <^  all  the  king's  palacA. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  'd  make  die  tour  of  SL* 
whole  system  of  die  sun.     Arbutbtut  ami  Pope, 
a.  Turn ;  revolution.  In  both  these  senses 
It  18  rather  French  than  English. 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  ccclestial  wrought. 
And  of  machmes  a  wild  provision  brought ; 
Orbs  cenunck  and  cccentrick  he  prepares. 
Cy<Jes  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres 
In  order  plac  d,  and  widi  bright  globes  inbid. 
To  solve  the  tour*  by  heaveiay>)£Wmade. 
T      tm.i       "    .  .  Btaekmortm 

3.  In  ^///o»  It  IS  probably  tower;  elcvju. 
tion ;  hich  flight. 

Tl^Vri  ^"^^  '^f'P'**  from  his  airy  #«r. 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

To^uRNAMENT.)  n.  s.   [toumamentum, 
To/uRNEY.         (      low  Latin.] 
1.  Tilt;  just;  military  sport;  mock  en- 
counter. 

They  might,  under  the  pretenee . 
Of  tuts  and  tournamMh, 
Provide  them  horse  and  armour  for  defence. 

For  justt,  tu/rmtys,  and  barriers,  the  gk>ries  of 
tnem  are  the  chariots,  wherem  chaUeneers  mak» 
their  entry.  ^^^^ 

Whence  came  all  those  justs,  tiltings,  and 
tournamuntff  so  much  in  use  m  these  paru  t 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devisC  * 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  priae. 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  bdy's  ey^s.  Drydau 
a.  MUton  uses  it  simply  for  encounter  \ 
shock  of  battle. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join: 
Where  cattle  pastur*d  bte,  now  scattered  lies 
With  carcasses,  and  arms,  th^  insangumM  field, 

r<?To'uRNEY.  v,«.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tilt  in  the  lists. 

An  elfin  bom  of  noble  state, 
Weil  could  he  tourney,  and  m  lists  debate. 

mu^I^ET.  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  ban^ 
used  m  ampytations,  straitened  or  re- 
laxed by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 
.niV^*  orificedoes  not  readily  aopear,  loosen 
the  tourniquet,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  will  di- 
rect you  to  it.  sba^' 
To  rousE.  V.  a.  [probably  of  the  same 
ongm^  with  tawy  teoit^  tose,]  To  pull; 
to  tear;  to  haul;  to  drag:  whence 
toiueryot  tocivzery  the  name  of  a  mastiff. 

As  a  bear  whom  angry  curs  have  tottx^iL 

Havmg  off^shak'd  them,  and  escapM  their  hands. 

Becomes  more  feU,  and  aU  that  hun  widistandt 

Trwds  down  and  overthrows.  .    Spenser. 

5he  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  tumi,  Jbww. 

spurns,  and  sprauls, 

Casdng  with  furious  limbs  her  hoUen  to  tho 

walls.  V^avion* 

Take  him  hence;  to  th'rack  with  him:  we  'U 

towze  you  jomt  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  hb 

J^*^'  '  Sbaktpeare. 

1  o  /oww  such  things  as  flutter,  ^ 

10  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter.   Simp, 
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tow 

Tow.  n.  s.  [top,  Saxon.]  Flax  or  hemp 
beaten  and  combed  into  a  filamentous 
substance. 

Tvw  cwifted  round  the  handle  of  an  instru- 
ment makes  it  easier  to  be  held.  Sharp. 
To  Tow   V,  a.  [reon,  Ceohan,  Saxon,  to 
lead  ;  foghen,  old  Dutch.]  To  draw  by 
a  rope,_particularly  throueh  the  water. 

Thou  kncw'st  too  well 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  t/d  by  th*  string. 
And  thou  shouldst  to-w  me  after.      Sbaksptare, 
The  seamen  tawedy  and  I  shoved,  till  we  ar- 
rived. St^ift. 

?o::;^".^^'^t«>parb.  Saxon.] 

I.  In  a  direction  to. 

He  set  his  £ice  tvward  the  wilderness. 

Nutnbert, 

».  With  local  tendency  to. 
The  currents  drive 
^^rit  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Miltwu 

3.  Near  to:  as,  the  danger  now  comes  to- 
qjaard  him* 

4.  With  respect  to ;  touching;  regarding. 

We  brought  them  to  as  peat  peace  between 
themselves,  as  love  towards  us  for  having  made 
the  peace.  Sidney, 

Hepent  you  not, 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  Tou  to  this  shame. 

Which  sorrow 's  always  tow'rdt  ourselves,  not 

heav*n  ?  Sbahpeare, 

His  heart  relented  tvwards  her.         Miltcn, 

By  our  law,  no  good  is  to  be  left  undone 

towards  all,  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  the 

hand,  the  heart  SoidB. 

c.  With  ideal  tendency  to. 

This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received 
towards  any  trouble,  after  it  had  enioyed  for  so 
inany  years  the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

ClarcadM, 

6.  Nearly  ;  little  less  than. 

I  tm  towards  nine  years  older  sbce  I  left  you. 

Swiji. 
To'w  AR  D.  )  adv,  [It  is  doubtful  whether 
To'w  A  RDS.  J    in  this  use  the  word  be  ad- 
verb or  adjective.]  Near ;  at  hand  j  in 
a  state  of  preparation. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint  bbourer  with  the. 

day  ?  Shahpeare, 

To'WARD.  aJJ.  Ready  todo  or  learn;  not 

froward. 
To'wARDLiNESs.  /f. i.  [from  to*ward/j.1 

Docility ;  compliance  $  readiness  to  do 

or  to  learn. 
The  beauty  and  towardlintst  of  these  children 

moved  her  brethren  to  envy.  RaUigb, 

To'w  A  R  D  L  Y .  adj»  [from  toward,']  Ready 

to  do  or  learn ;  dodle ;  compliant  with 

duty. 

Seme  young  towardfy  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men were  usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attend- 
ants. Bacon, 
To'wARDNESS./f.  /  [from /owtfri/.]  Do- 
cility. 

Parents  will  not  throw  away  the  towardmst 
of  a  child,  and  the  expence  of  education  unon  a 
profession,  the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and 
the  rewards  are  vanished.  South, 

To'w  EL.  if.  X.  [tmmiltef  Fr.  touagUo^  Ital.] 
A  cloth  on  which  the  hands  are  wiped. 

They  with  their  fine  soft  grassy  towels  stuid. 

To  wpe  away  the  drops  and  moisture  from  her 

Iun4.  J)raytoth 


TOW 

ICs  tfin  mutt  be  keft  np  wiA  1  ^ia  or 

towel,  fwisemo9» 

XTh'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  tupfly, 
And,  having  wash*d,  with  silken  tvfvets  dry. 

Dryitn* 

To'w  E  R.  ;f .  /.  [rop,  Saxon ;  tour,  Fr,  (orrf, 

lUlian;  /iir/ir,  Latin.] 
I.  A  high  building ;  a  building  raised  above 
the  main  edifice. 

Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  fewer,  wbote  tof 
may  reach  unto  heaven.  Geoais, 

Tow*rs  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bo8om*d  high  in  tufted  trees.  Miam, 

He  them  beholding,  soon  ^ 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city, ere  dicfowir 
Obstrua  heav*n  tow'rs.  Mim. 

a.  A  fortress ;  a  citadel. 

A  strong  totver  from  the  enemy,       Fsoim, 

3.  A  high  headdress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intripes 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  perriwigs.    Ew£bras, 

4.  High  flight  i  elevation. 

To  To'w ER.  V.  n.  To  soar ;  to  fly  » rise 
high. 
On  th*  other  side  an  high  rode  tomeri^ 

Sf0utr, 
No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  totter  so  wdL 
'  '  S^hahfton, 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower  i 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  3f2te 

tow* ring  his  height,  and  ample  was  his  breat 

The  cro<5ked  plough,  the  share,  the  tovrai 
height  . 

Of  waggons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  wemJt; 
These  ail  must  be  prepar'd.  7^ 

All  those  sub  ime  thooghu  which  traerMsn 
the  douds,  and  reach  as  high  as  h^ven  Rseli, 
take  their  rise  not  one  jdt  beyond  those  aJw 
which  sense  or  rcfleaion  have  offered  fcr  the 
contemplation  erf  the  miod.  <^*^ 

To'wER-MUSTARD.  n,s.  [turrlt'tst  Lat] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

To'w  ERE D.  adj.  [from  tower,']  Adonxd 
or  defended  by  towers. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
Or  the  tower  d  Cybele.  -W*** 

To'wERY.  adj,  [from  tower*"]  Adorocd 
or  guarded  with  towers. 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were 
seen, 
There  tow*ry  cities,  and  the  forests  grceaJ^^ 
Rise,  crown'd  with  lights,  imperial  Sakm, 
rise !  _ 

Exalt  thy  tow*rj  head,  and  lift  diy  eycsJ  /«^« 

Town.  n.  j.  [run,  Sax. titftit  Dutch; from 

rman,  Saxon,  shut,] 
I.' Any  walled  collection  of  houses. 
She  let  them  down  by  a  cord ;  for  !»»*»»• 
was  upon  the  tvwm  wall  /«*•'• 

When  Alexandria  was  bcsieg'd  and  woo. 
He  passed  the  trenches  first,  and  storm  d  iM 
.     town,  ^"f^* 

».  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 
village. 

Speak  the  speech  trippin^y  on  the  to«gw^ 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  u  many  of  our  playen  <kh 

I  had  as  lievc  the  town  crier  had  «!><&•;»«  '** 
Shaksfttrh 

Into  whatsoever  dty  or  town  ye  enWi  «•* 
quire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  •Jj*5\^ 

fieforfhim  towns^  and  rural  woria  ^^^^J^ 
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TOY 

My  friend  this  intuit  seet» 
And  flies  from  /#tMi/  to  woods,  from  men  to 
ttt^.  Broomt. 

$.  In  Engianil,  any  number  of  bouses  to 
which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city,  or  the  see  of  a 
bishop. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artaea  went; 
To  which  the  whole  tnvmt  for  their  water  tent. 

5.  The  cowTi  end  of  London. 

A  virgin  whom  her  mother's  care 
I  Drsgs  from  the  /otcw  to  wholesome  country  air. 

6.  The  people  who  live  in  the  capital. 

He  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stuns  with  his  fiddv  larum  half  the  Uwn,  Ptfie, 
7*  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  or  city:  as  we  say,  a  nnvfamslj  Is 
ctnne  to  town. 

"There  is  some  new  dress  or  new  divernon  just 
come  to  tnon*  Loiw* 

I.  It  is  used  emphatically  for  the  capital : 
as,  be  ii'vej  ilx  m$ntbs  in  town,  and  ilx 
in  the  country, 
To'w  N c  L  E R  K.  n.  /.  \io<wn  and  eUrk,']  Au 
officer  who  managesthe  publick  business 
of  a  place. 
The  totviulerk  appeased  the  people.       Aftt, 
TowNHo'tsE.  a.  i.  [town  and  heme,'} 
The  hall  where  publick  business  is  trans- 
acted. 

A  tnvnhouse  huih  at  one  end  will  frx>nt  the 
church  that  stands  at  the  other.  Addu^m. 

To'wNSH  IP.  ».  J.  Itown  and  shi^.']  The 
corporation  of  a  town ;  the  district  be- 
longine  to  a  town. 

I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  /^wjv 

i&f>.  Sbah^re, 

They  had   built  houses,  planted   nrdens, 

erectea  t9%vuihip*y  and  made  provision  tor  their 

*  posterity.  XaM^h, 

To'WNSMAN.  n,  J,  [town  znd  man.] 

I.  An  inhabitant  of  a  place. 

Here  come  the  tttmumem  on  procesnon. 
Before  your  highness  to  present  the  man.  Siah, 
In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  in  a 
fight  between  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  De»> 
xnond,  almost  all  the  twwmsmtm  of  Kilkenny  were 
dttn.  Daviit, 

They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  de- 
fended only  by  the  towMswten^  wu  given  up  to 
them.  Clarmdtth 

I  left  him  at  the  gate  firm  to  your  interest, 
T'  admit  the  ttnmtwum  at  their  first  appearance. 

Drjdeiu 

%»  One  of  the  same  town. 

TowNT  a'lk.  n.  s.{to<wn  and  talk,}  Com# 

mon  prattle  of  a  place. 
If  you  uU  the  secret,  in  twdve  hours  it  dull 

be  twvmtaUU  VEitrangt, 

To'xiCAL.  adj.  \toxieumt  Lat.]  Poison- 
ous ;  containing  poison. 

Toy.  ST.  /.  \tQyen^  toogben^  to  dress  with 
many  ornaments,  Dutch.] 

"•  A  petty  commodity;  a  trifle;  a  thing 
of  no  value. 

Might  I  make  acceptable  unto  her  that  toy 

which  I  had  found,  fallowing  an  acquainunce  of 

nine  at  the  plough.  Siimey* 

They  cxcnange  for  knives,  gkisses,  and  such 

l^»  great  abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  AbkH* 


TOT 

Because  of  old 
Thou  diyself  doat*dst  on  womankind,  sdmiriiig 
Their  slupe,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace* 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  w6tk 
toys.  AfUtcL 

O  virtue  (  virtue !  what  art  thou  become. 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy  a 
woman!  Lrydau 

%.  A  plaything  ;  a  bauble. 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  ttyi 

Go  find  some  other  {Say-fellows,  mine  ows 

sweet  boy.<  Sptiuer* 

What  a  prof^on  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches^ 

trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  the  like  prccioos 

toys/  AJ<n$tm 

In  Delia's  band  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 
Nor  could  that  £ibled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

^^ 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy. 

And  think  their  hearu  enamour'd  of  a  tH, 

3.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.      Shah^ 

Hich  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  teB, 

Nor  ught  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vai^ 

swelL    ^  DrmytoMm 

4.  Folly ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  whicn  so  long  experience  of  dl 
■get  hath  confirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us 
not  presume  to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  be* 
cause  we  sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and 
reason  of  them.  Hooktr» 

5.  Play ;  sport ;  amorous  dalliance. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus,  pby  your  sports  at  wing 
For  greedy  Pleasure,  careless  of  your  to^\ 
Tliinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys.  5/MWib 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  #m 
Of  anwrous  intent.  MUtrnm 

6.  Odd  btory ;  silly  tale. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  £iUes,  nor  these  finry  toyu  ZUku 

7.  Slight  representation. 

Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  diit 
construction  be  now  disguised  with  a  M>y  of 
novelty }  H^iktr. 

8.  Wild  fiancy ;  inegular  imagery ;  odd 
conceit. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperadon. 
Without  more  motive,  into  everv  bram. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hcan  it  roar  beneath.  Sbah^n, 

ToToY,vkH,  Ifrom  the  noun.]  To  trifle; 

to  dally  amorously ;  to  play. 
To'YisH.  iulj\  [from  toy.}  Trifling;  wan- 
ton. 
To'vistfiNEss. ».  /.  [from  toyith.]  Nuga- 
city ;  wantonness. 

Your  s6ciety  wiU  discredit  that  toyishmss  d 
wanton  fancy,  that  plajrs  tricks  with  words,  and 
froHcks  with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination. 

C/amviite. 

To'yman.  «.  /.  [from  toy.^  A  seller  of 
toys. 

Bot  what  in  oddnets  can  be  more  sublime, 
Than  S       ,  the  foremost  toytman  of  his  timef 

rOMHg. 

To'yshop.  a.  J.  [/Of  and  shop.}  A  shop 
where  playthings  and  little  nice  manu* 
fiuftures  are  sold. 

Fans,  silks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay 
so  thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nouiing  else 
but  a  toyshop,  Addssosu 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toytb%p  of  tueur  heairt. 

Fof. 
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T  R  A ; 

7* TozE.  V.  a.  [SecTousE  and  Te A8E.3 
To  pull  by  violeoce  or  in;^rtiinit7. 

Tkmk'st  thou,  for  that  I  iiuinuate,  or  to*£ 

firom  thee  thy  ^utiaMiy  1  am  therefore  no 

courtier  ?  Shahftart, 

Trace.  «.  /.  {trace f  Fr.  traccuif  Itahan.] 

!•  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing  s  foot- 

tteps. 

These  as  a  line  their  Ion|;  dimension  drew. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  MiitcfK 

^  Remain  ;  appearance  of  what  has  been. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  reported  to 

kave  lived  like  the  beasts  amon^  them,  without 

wnyjraee*  of  orders,  laws,  or  rehgion.     TemfU, 

There  are  not  the  least  traca  of  it  to  be  met, 

,   the  greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken 

£(om  Trajan  a  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conaueror. 

The  shacff  empire  shaU  retain  no  trace 
Of  war,  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chace.  P^pf, 
3*  [from   tirasjerf    Fr.   tirajsej^  traces.] 
Harness  for  beasts  of  draught. 
Her  wa^on  sftokes  made  ot  long  spiniien* 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traaes,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web.  ShaJtsp» 

The  labour*d  ox 
In  his  loose  traeej  from  the  furrow  came.  Mlii, 
While  laboring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  an^  heat. 
In  their  loose  iraeei  from  the  field  retreat.  F^e* 

Twelve  young  mules. 
New  to  the  plough,  unpraaia'd  in  the  traee, 

Fopt. 
7i  Trace,  v.  a»  [t racer f  Fr.  traceiare^ 

Italian.] 
J.  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remain* 
iag  mar)cs. 

I  feel  thy  power  to  iron  the  ways 

Of  highest  agents.  MiUrn* 

You  B^y  irate  the  deluge  quite  round  the 

l^ibe  IB  profime  history;  and  every  one  of  these 

people  have  a  tale  to  tett  concerning  the  re- 

atsuratioo.  Burnet., 

They  do  but  trai»  over  the  paths  beaten  hr 

die  ancients,  or  comment,  cntick,  or  flourisn 

vpoB  them.  TempU* 

To  this  haste  of  the  mind  a  not  due  tracing  of 

ike  arguments  to  their  true  fbundatipn  is  owing. 

Loeki, 
S*  To  foHow  with  exactness. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
'    Of  froitrng  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Denham* 

3.  To  mark  out. 

He  idlows  the  soul  power  to  iram  images  oa 

.  the  brain,  and  perceive  them.  LoeJke, 

His  pen  can  trace  out  t  true  quocatiail.  Svift* 

4.  To  walk  over. 

Men,  as  they  trace. 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  art  wont  to  lead* 

Spenser^ 
We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.   ShaJUp, 
Tra'cer.  «.  /.  [from  trac0.'\   One  that 
traces. 
Ambassador!  should  aot  be  held  the  tracers  of 
'  a  plot  of  such  malice.  MvweL 

Track^w.  /.  Itracf  old  Fr.  traccia,  Ital.] 
f .  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  thefoot^  or 
otherwise* 
Following  the  traei  of  Satan.  MiUon. 

Huag  by  the  nedi  and  hair,  and  dragged 
around, 
.    The  hostile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound, 
With  trach  «f  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty  sround. 

Consider  the  exterior  firame  of  the  globe,  if  wt 
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may  find  any  traJkc  or  footsteps  cf  wisADin  in  ttt 
constitution.  *    Bmtlef^ 

A.  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path. 

With  track  obUque  sidelong  be  woiks  his  war. 
'  MiUm. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  trad  pursoe, 
And  next  the  two  devoted  Decii  view.  Dryim, 

To  Track,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fblldw  by  the  footsteps  6t  marks  kftia 
the  way. 

As  shepherd's  cur  that  m  dark  eveniag's  shads 

Hath  tracked  forth  sone  savage  beasiis  tre»de. 

^  Sfam, 

He  was  not  only  a  professed  hnitator  of  Ho* 

race,  but  a  learned  plagiary  in  aU  the  othm: 

you  track  hun  every  whfore  in  their  now.Drjd. 

Tr  a'ckless.  adf.  [from  iraci.^  Untrod- 
den ;  marked  with  no  footsteps. 
Lost  in  trackless  fields  of  shining  day, 
Unable  to  discern  the  way. 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore. 

TRACT,  n.  s.  Itractusf  Latin.] 
I.  Any  kind  of  extended  substance. 
Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  heU.  MStm 

A.  A  region  ;  a  quantity  of  land. 

Only  there  are  some  tracts  which,  by  UA 
mountains,  are  barred  horn  air  «id  firesh  wiu. 

Monte  Circeio,  by  Homer  calkd  Insub  am, 
is  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  maio  laol 
by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth.  AMm, 

3.  Continuity  ;  any  thing  protracted,  or 
drawn  out  to  length. 

The  myrtle  flounsheth  suH ;  and  wondezfnl  it 
is,  that  for  so  long  a  traet  of  time'she  should  stHl 
continue  firesh.  U«md» 

Your  bodied  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 

Improv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 

.  Ethereal  as  we.  ,^^ 

As  in  tract  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  eaiily 
known  bv  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a 
dubious  letter  by  the  whole  word;  so  nugr  a 
deaf  person,  having  competent  knovlcd{e  d 
language,  by  an  acute  sagacity,  by  some  don 
evident  word  discerned  by  his  eye,  know  die 
tense.  Hdhr. 

4.  Course;  manner  of  proce^:  unlcnit 
means,  in  this  place»^ rathert  discourses 
explanation. 

The  trad  of  every  thing 
Would,  by  a  good  discourser,  lose  seme  life 
Which  actkuTs  self  wu  tongue  ta    Skaksfeark 

5.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Sbaktfcare  for 
track. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  tract  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-monow.  Shah^ 

6.  [jractatusi  Latin.]  A  treatise ;  a  smiU 
book. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best 
collection  of  tracts  against  popery  that  every 
peared.  ^wy^* 

Tr  a'ct  able.  adj.  [tractabithi  loLtrtut* 
ablcy  French.] 

X.  Manageable  ;  docite  ;  compliant ;  0^ 
sequious  ;  practicable  ;  governable. 

For  moderatioij  of  tho«s  iHectioni  f^ JJ 
from  the  very  natural  bitterneja  and  gall  of  ad- 
versity, the  scripture  much  allegetk  cantrary 
fruit,  which  afiliction  likewise  hath,  whensoever 
it  falleth  on  them  that  are  tractable,  the  psKt^ 
of  God's  holy  spirit  concuriiqgtheccwith. 
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^  .        Tr«^4i^i!r  obedience  is  a  slave  '   - 

To  each  incensed  ¥rilL  Shaitptare* 

If  thou  dost  find  him  traetabh  to  us, 
EtKourage  him,  tnd  tell  him  all  our  reasons ; 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
JBe  thou  to  too.  Sbakipeare, 

As  those  who  are  bent  to  do  widcedly  will 

never  want  tempers  to  urge  them  on  in  an  evil 

course;  so  those  who  yield  themselves  tractak/e 

'    te  good  motions,  will  imd  die  spirit  of  Ood  moire 

ready  to  encourage  them.  TW^ttotu 

Ifa  stria  hand  be  kept  over  children  from 
the  beginning,  they  will  m  that  age  be  tractable^ 
and  quietly  submit.  Lockt* 

i.  Palpable ;  such  as  may  be  bandied. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
tnsible,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable  s  whereas 
time  is  always  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  nor 
felt.  JiOder. 

Tra'ct  A BLEWEss. n.  t,  [from  tractable.'] 
The  state  of  being  tractable ;  compli- 
ance; obsequiousness. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
children's  traaabiencu,  yet  many  will  never  ap- 
ply. Lute. 
Tra'ctably.  adv.  In  a  tractable  man- 
ner; gently. 
Tr  a'c  t  a t e.  «.  /.  Itractatus,  Latin. ]  A 
treatise  ;  a  tract ;  a  small  book. 

Many  divines  of  our  own  nation,  in  sermons 

and  written /ra£/<7/e/  of  the  ubbath,  and  in  their 

expositions  of  the  fourth  commandment,  main- 

.•  tam  the  foresaid  position.  fi^btie. 

Though  philosophical  tractate*  make  enume- 
ration of  authors,  yet  are  their  reasons  usually 
introduced.  Brown, 

We  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glanville*s 

tractate.  Hale, 

>TRA'cTiLE.a<^.  [tractusy'LsLt.']  Capable 

to  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in  length ; 

ductile. 

The  consistences  of  bodies  are  very  dhrers ; 
fr^le,  tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile^  or 
to  be  drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile.     Baton, 

TrActi'lity.«.  J.  [from  tractile.]  The 
quality  of  being  tractile. 

Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tradilHy  are  much 
inferiour  to  those  of  gold,  was  drawn  out  to  so 
slender  a  wire,  that  a  single  grain  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  feet.  Derbam. 

Tra'ction,  n.  s.  [from  tractust  Latin.] 
The  act  of  drawing ;  the  state  of  being 
.drawn. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extensible 
membrane,  follows  the  traction  of  the  muscle, 

'  and  is  drawn  inward  to  bring  the  terms  of  that 
line  nearer  in  proportion  as  it  is  curved,  and  so 
gives  a  tension  to  the  tympanum.  Holder. 

TRADE.  «.  J.  Itratta^  Italian.] 
J.  Traffick ;, commerce:  exchange  of  goods . 
fpr  other  goods,  or  for  money. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the 
trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the 
world,  comman(b  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  the  world  itself.  Bmleij^b. 

Trade  increases  m  one  place,  and  decays  in 
another.  Templt. 

9.  Occupation ;  partici^ar  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantUe,  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  learned 
professions. 

Appoint  to  every  qne  that  is  not  able  to  live 
of  his  freehold  a  certa'm  trade  of  life;  the  which 
^rade  he  shall  be  bound  to  £dUow.         S^tmer* 
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Mow  dizzy!  halfway  down 

Hangs   one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful 

trade  I  Sb^kefeame, 

I  '11  mountebank  their  loves,  and  come  nome 

belov'd 

OfaUtke/ra^inRome.  Slahfemr. 

Fear  and  piety, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trader, 
Dedine  to  Vour  confounding  conuaries.  Sbahp. 

The  rude  EquicoUe, 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund'ring  was  their 

trade.  Dryden. 

Fight  under  him ;  there  *s  plunder  to  be  had; 

A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade.  Drydeeu 

The  whole  divinon  that  to  Mars  nertains. 
All  trade*  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 

Srjdeeu 
The  emperor  Pertinaz  applied  himself  in  his 
youth  to  a  gainful  trade:  his  father,  judging  him 
fit  for  a  better  employment,  had  a  mind  to  turn 
his  education  anomer  way ;  the  son  was  obstinate 
in  pursoing  so  profitable  a  trade,  a  sort  of  mei^ 
chandise  cf  wood.  Arbmtbndt* 

3.  Instruments  of  any  occupation* 

The  shepherd  bears 
His  house  and  houshold  goods,  his  trade  of  war, 
Hb  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  uusty  cux.  Drjdem. 

4.  Any  employment  not  naanual ;  habitual 
exercise. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  m 
that  trade  ;  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs. 

Bacon. 

-5.  Custom ;  habit ;  standing  practice. 
Thy  sin  *s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Sbabtp, 

6.  Formerly  trade  was  used  of  domesticli^ 

and  trqffick  of  foreign  commerce. 
9a  Trade.  •!;.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  traffic^  to  deal;  to  hold  com- 
merce. 

He  commanded  these  servants  to  be  calleds 
to  know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by 
tradiar.  I^ke. 

Debs,  a  sacred  place,  grew  a  free  port,  where 
nations  warring  wuh  one  another  resorted  with 
their  goods,  and  traded.  Arbutbnotm 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  pro- 
duct of  hb  esute  in  Thracia.  Arbutlmt. 
a.  To  act  merely  for  money. ' 

Saucy  and  overbold !  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and-  a£&irs  of  death  ?         Sbahpetr*. 
3.  To  have  a  trade  wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  tow'rd  thejpole. 


To  Trade.  «i;.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange  in 
commerce. 

They  were  thy  merchants:  they  traded iii» 
persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  mar- 
ket. Exekid. 
Traoe*wind.  n.  s.  [trade  and  <wind.] 
The  monsoon ;  the  periodical  winds  be« 
tween  the  tropicks. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms 
we  go. 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more| 

A  constant  trade^ivind  will  securely  blow. 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  siiore,    Dryden. 

His  were  the  projects  ef  pcrpetuum  mobilesy 
and  df  increasing  the  tradcwind  by  vast  planta- 
tions of  reeds.  Arbutbnot. 

Comforuble  is  the  trade^vind  to  the  equato- 
rial parts,  without  which  Ufe  would  be  both 
short  and  grievous.  Cbeyme, 

Tra'ded.  adj.  [from  trade.]    Versed; 
practised. 
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Trust  not  tbose  cwmng  waters  of  his  ey^s; 
For  viUany  «•  not  without  such  rheum : 
And  he  long  traJeti  in  it  makes  it  seem 
r»tke  rirers  of  remorse  and  innocence.   Sbaisp, 

£yes  and  ears, 
TW  tratUdjA\ot%  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.  Sbahpeare, 

Tra'defUl. adj.  Itrade md/uJL ]  Com- 
snercial ;  basy  in  traffick. 

Ye  tradeful  merchants,  thtt  with  weary  to3 
Do  seek  most  precious  thincs  to  make  your  gain, 

And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasure  spoil, 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  fifr  in  vain  \  Shaku 
Tra^der.  ».  /.  [from  trade,'\ 
X.  One  engaged  in  merchaiK|i8e  or  com- 
merce. 

Pil^msL  are  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich 
oSerii^s,  and  tradirs  riding  to  London  with  fat 
purses.  •  Sbah^eart, 

Now  the  victory 's  won. 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders^ 
Triumphant  with  spoils.  Drydem, 

Many  traders  will  necessitate  merchants  to 
trade  for  less  profit,  and  conseqxiently  be  more 
frnral.  CbiU, 

That  day  traders  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
weekk  Swifi, 

ft.  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of  money- 
getting  ;  a  practitioner. 
Tra'dbspolk.  n.  s.  [trade  znd  folk.'} 
People  employed  in  trad<»8. 

By  his  advice  viauallcrs  and  tradesfiU  would 
toon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
IuimIs.  Swift, 

Tra'desman.  «.  J.  [/rfld^and  wa/f.]  A 
shopkeeper.  A  merchant  is  called  a 
trader^  but  not  a  tradesman  s  and  it 
seems  distinguished  in  Sbakspeare  from 
a  man  that  labours  with  his  hands. 

I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradesmen  % 
iptters.  Sbakspeare, 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious numbers  pest*rinj(  streets;  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  thetr  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions.  Sbakspeare, 

Order  a  trade  thither  and  thence  so  as  some 
few  merchants  and  tradesmen^  under  colour  of 
furnishing  the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not 
grind  them.  Baton, 

Tradesmen  might  conjeaure  what  doinks  they 
were  like  to  have  in  their  respective  dealings. 

Graunt, 

M.  Jourdain  would  not  be  thought  a  trades^ 
man,  but  ordered  some  silk  to  be  measured  out 
to  his  partner's  friends:  now  I  give  up  my  shop. 

Prior, 

Erom  a  pSain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  he  is 
BOW  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman. 

•  Arbntbnof, 

Domesticks  in  a  gendeman's  family  have  more 
opportunides  of  improving  their  minds  than  the 
ordinary  tradesmen,  Sivi/t, 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  souire; 
The  next  t  tradesmsM,  meek,  and  much  a  liar. 

Pope, 

Penitens  was  a  busy  notable  tradesman^  very 

Sosperous  in  his  dealings,  but  died  in  the  thirty- 
th  year  of  his  age.  Laxtt, 

Tr  A  DICTION,  n.  s.   Itraditien^  French; 

.    tradith,  Latin.] 

I.  The  act  or  practice  pf  delivering  ac» 
counts  from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
written  memorials;  communication fi-om 

•    age  to  age. 

To  learn  it  wc  have  traditioni  namely,  that 
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so  we  believe,  because  both  we  from  ^or  pride* 
cessors,  and  they  from  theirs,  have  so  received. 

Hmker, 

A.  Any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to 
age. 

Thej  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  tamt. 
Left  only  in  those  wrkten  records  pure.  Milt, 
It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  general  tr^ 
dlf^iM  amongst  these  natwns,  that  tM  world  was 
made,  and  had  t  beginning.  IVUiku, 

Our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tra£tisn  rise ; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  oar  Arghres  yearly  ny 
These  grateftd  honours  to  the  god  ci^Mj.Pift, 

Tradi'tional.  adj,  [from  traditiw,] 

I.  Delivered  by  tradition  ;  descending  by 
oral  communication ;  transmitted  by  the 
foregoing  to  the  following  age. 

Whence  may  we  have  the  inM^le  traSAnd 
sense  of  scripture,  if  not  from  the  heads  of  their 
church?  Tdlelm. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  the  advatitage  hes  on  the  side  of 
children  bom  from  wealthy  parents,  the  sam 
traditional  sloth  and  luxury  which  render  tbeir 
body  weak  perhaps  refining  their  spirits.  SwjL 

1.  Observant  or  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 
Not  used,  nor  proper. 

God  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  sanctuary! 

■    You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  kfd; 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional,     Sbaksfsttt, 

Tradi'tioitallt.  adv,  [from  tm^ 
tional,"] 

I.  By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 
There  »  another  channd  wherein  this  docK 
trine  is  traditionally  derived  from  St  Jobs, 
namely,  from  the  clergy  of  Asia.     ^     Bmd. 

%,  From  tradition  without  erideoce  of 
written  memorials. 

It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Rome  aught  «^ 
be  built  in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  whidi  ii 
traditionally  related  by  Strabo,  that  the  greft 
dties  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  were  built  hi  far* 
<knapalus  both  in  one  day.  Mnwa, 

Tradi'tionary.  o^f.  [from  frfiditnH.] 
Delivered  by  tradition ;  transmissi^i 
handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remstn, 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  besit. 

Oral  traditkm  is  more^mcertain,  especiiny  if 
we  may  take  that  to  be  the  traStionaryKmeci 
texts  of  spripture.  filldno. 

The  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  m  mk^ 
years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  wsi 
confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  such  recordi  91 
wou!d  preserve  the  traditionary  account  d  him 
to  afrer^ages.  AtUitto, 

T  R  a'd  1 T 1 V  E .  adf,  [traditive,  Fr.  from 
tradot  I-.atin.]  Transmitted  or  transnn*- 
siWe  fVom  age  to  age. 

Sucpose  we  on  things  tradit^  dhridc. 
And  lH)th  appeal  to  scripture  to  decide.  Dryl^ 
To  Tr  A  Du'c E.  V.  tf.  Itradticot  Latin;  trar 

duirfy  French,] 
I.  To  censure;  to  condemn ;  to  represent 
as  blameable ;  to  calumniate ;  to  deciT. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  bath,  mm 

knoweth  his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  wiy  n^rt 

shaken  than  by  the  putlick  devout  p^^wsj! 

■    pod*s  churchy  is  by  trfducini  the  w^  V^ 
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,  nunner  of  them,  to  bring  them  into  coDtemptt 
and  so  sbck  the  force  of  all  men's  devotion  to- 
wards thetti.  H§oker, 

Thau  particular  ceremoriies  tvWch  they  pro- 
tend to  be  so  scandalous,  we  shall  more  thoroughly 
sift,  when  other  things  also  traJuced  in  the  pufa^ 
Kck  duties  of  the  church  are,  together  with 
these,  to  be  touched.  H»oker. 

Whilst  calumny  has  such  potent  abetters,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at  its  growth :  as  lone  as  men 
are  malicious  and  designing,  they  will  be  ira* 
dmting,  Covermmtat  of  the  Tmpie, 

From  that  preface  he  took  his  hint :  though 
he  had  the  baseness  not  t<^ acknowledge  his  bene- 
fKtor,  but  Instead  of  it  to  traduct  me  in  libel. 

%,  To  propagate ;  to  increase  or  coutmue 
by  dcriviQg  one  from  another. 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this. 
That  souls  from  bodies  may  t raJuee J  ht; 

Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is, 
When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree. 

DavUs» 
Prom  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals 
were  propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth. 

Hale, 

Some  believe  the  soul  u  made  by  God,  some 

by  angeb,  and  some  by  the  generant :  whether 

it  be  imnsediately  created  or  traduced  hath  been 

the  great  ball  of  contention  to  the  latter  ages. 

Glanvilie* 

Tradu'cement.  If.  J.  [from  tradtue,^ 
Censure;  obloquy. 

Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  't  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  tradueemetttt 
To  hide  your  doings.  Sbakspeare. 

Tradu'cbr.  »•  /.  [firom  traduceJ] 

I.  A  false  censurer ;  a  calumniator. 

«.  One  who  derives. 

Tr  a  du'c  I  b  l  e  .  adj,  [from  traduce.^  Such 
as  may  be  derived. 
Tho^h  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent 

-  discoverer  of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such 
a  tradition  were  incompetent  without  written 
roonumenu  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  be- 
cause they  are  of  a  complex  nature,  and  tliere- 
fore  not  orally  tradudhU  to  so  great  a  distance 
of  ages.  Haie, 

Tradu'ction.  If.  J.  [from  traduce,] 

X.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ; 
propagation. 

The  patrons  of  traductim  accuse  their  adver- 
sries  of  aflTronting  the  attributes  of  God ;  and 
the  asserters  of  creation  impeach  them  of  vio* 
ience  to  the  nature  of  things.  Glanville, 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
•  A  aoul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  g^ ; 
Thy  father  was  uansftis'd  into  thy  blo<SSiL  Dryd» 

••  Tradition ;  transmission  from  one  to 
another. 

ToBching  traditional  communication  and  tra^ 
dtKtiom  of  truths  connatural  and  enaraven,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  many  of  them  have  bad  the  help 
of  that  derivation.  Hale, 

^.  Conveyance  ;  act  of  transferring. 

Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by 
considerable  seas,  and  no  passage  known  by 
land,  the  traduction  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  - 
^pping:  though  this  was  a  method  used  for 
the  traductiM  of  usefti!  cattle  from  hence  thither, 
yet  it  IS  not  credible  that  bears  and  lions  should 
have  so  much  care  used  hr  their  transportation. 

HaU. 

4*  Transition. 
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The  reports  and  fiignes  have  an  agretmeflt 
fHth  the  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and 
traduahn*  Bactm» 

Tra'fficR.  ».  i.  Itrtxfiqtte^  Fr.  trqffico, 
Italian.] 

I.  Commerce;  merchandising;  large  trade; 
exchange  of  commodities.  Trajkk  was 
formerljr  used  of  foreign  commerce  ia 
distinction- from  trade, 

Sbahprnrtm 


Trajpek  *%  thy  god. 

My  father 


A  merchant  of  great  tr4^k  through  the  world. 

Sbaispear^ 

Tyre,  a  town  indeed  of  great  wealth  anl 

trafficky  and  the  most  lamous  empory  of  th* 

elder  times.  Henlim* 

As  he  was,  for  his  great  wisdom,  ttUed  th« 

English. Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of 

that  wise  king  in  nothing  more  than  bv  ad* 

vancing  the  traffick  of  his  people.  Addiimm 

».  Commodities ;  subject  of  traffick. 

You  'II  see  a  dranled  damsel 
'  From  Billingsgate  her  uny  tr^iffiek  bear.    Gej^ 
To  Tra'ffick.  v.  n,  Itrafipter,  French  | 

traffican^  Italian.]  ^ 

I.  To  practise  commerce;  to  merchandise; 
to  exchange  commodities. 

They  first  plant  for  com  and  catda,  and  aftar 
tolaige  themselves  fi>r  things  to  traf^  wkhaL 


a.  To  trade  meanlv  or  mercenarily. 

Saucv  and  overbold !  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traJjUk  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  antrs  of  death  \         Shshefmrtm 

How  hast  thou  dar*d  to  think  ao  vilely  of  me« 
That  1  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts, 
KsAhraffck  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin  ?  Rrmtm 

Tra'ppicker.  if.i.  Sjrafiqueur^  Fr.  from 
iraffick,]  Trader;  merchant. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail,  , 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 
Do  overpeer  thfe  petty  traffckert 
That  curtsy  to  them.  Sbahpmrt* 

In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  great 
traffciertj  that  they  have  most  of  the  Endish 
trade  in  tneir  hands.  Addu§tu 

Tr  a^g  ACitNTH.  rt»s.  [tragacantba^  Lat.] 
A  gum  which  proceeds  from  the  indston 
of  the  root  or  trunk  of  a  plant  so  called. 

TrevouXy. 
Trace'oUn.  j».  j.  [from  tragedy i  tra* 

gaeduj,  Latin.] 
1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Many  of  the  poets  themselves  had  muoh 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  than  to  ima- 
gine him  to  have  any  thing  corporeal ;  as  ia 
these  verses  out  of  the  ancient  tragedian. 

StiUtmgJieel. 
%,  An  actor  of  tragedy. 

1  can  counterfeit  the  deep  ttageS^m  / 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev*ry  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Shedke^ewrtt 

To  the  well-lung'd  iragedUm*%  rage 
They  reconmiend  their  labours  of  th«  stage. 

Zhjdem. 
TRA'GEDY.  n.  /.  Itragedie^  French;  tra* 

gadiaf  Latin.] 
I.  A  dramatick  representation  of  a  serious 
action. 

Thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  now  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy,  Sbaks^ 
All  our  tragedies  are  ot  kings  and  pruices;  bot 
you  nsver  lee  a  poor  man  have  a  part  unless  it 
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ke  as  t  chons%  or  to  fill  up  the  scesM,  to  d»ice» 
or  to  be  derided.  ^    ^  ,  TajUr, 

Imitare  the  sister  of  painting,  tragedy  ;  which 
employs  the  whole  forces  of  her  vt  in  the  main 
action.  DrytUn, 

An  anthem  to  their  god  Dionysus,  whifst  the 
foat  stood  at  his  altar  to  be  saermced,  was  called 
the  goat-song  or  tragtdy.  Rywur: 

There  to  bier  heart  sad  tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger,  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast. 

%*  Any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 
I  shall  laugh  at  this. 
That  thev,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  iGNok  upon  their  tragedy,       Sbaktpeare, 
I  look  upon  this  now  done  m  England  as  an- 
,  other  act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  was  lately 
begun  in  Scotland.  '  Khig  CbarUt. 

Tra^gical.  >  adj*  [tragicusf  Latin ;  tra* 
Tra'gick.   5     ^i^j  French.] 
r.  Relating  to  traeedy. 

The  root  and  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  moumfull'st  muse  of 

mne. 
That  wont'st  the  irapci  sta^  for  to  direct. 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine 
Jil«?eal  to  me.  S^ter^ 

Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  £d« 
ward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  iranei  play, 
tJntimdy  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Sbahfeare, 

a»  Mournful ;   calamitous  i    sorrowful ; 
dreidful: 
A  dire  induction  I  am  witness  to ; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  biuer,  black,  and  traguaL  Sbaktp* 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remoTMful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea : 
And  new  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  fades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night.  Sbakip* 
Why  lw)k  you  still  so  stem  and  tragteal  ? 

Stsispeatre, 
So  trbgica/  and  merited  a  ht€ 
6hall  swallow  those  who  God  and  justice  hate. 

Saadys* 
I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragick, 

Milton* 
The  tale  of  this  song  is  a  pretty  tragical  sxory ; 
and  pleases,  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature. 

Additon. 
Bid  them  dress  their  Uoody  altars 
With  every  circumstance  of  tragiek  pomp. 

T  R  a'g  I  c  A  L  I.  Y .  adv,  [from  tragical » ] 
I.  In  a  tragical  manner ;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as 
his  provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged 
them  tragically,  Dryden, 

ft.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully;  calamitously* 
Tra'gicalness.  m  j.  [from  tragical.^ 
Moumfulness;  calamitoiisness. 

Like  boU  Phaetons  we  desfuse  all  benefits  of 
the  father  of  light,  imless  we  may  guide  his  cha- 
riot; and  we  moralise  the  fable  as  well  in  the 
tragSadaefg  of  the  event  as  in  the  msolence  of 
theundertJcing.  Decay  9/ Piety, 

Tragico^'medy.  ft,  s,  [tragicomedU^  Fr. 
from  tragedy  and  comedy, '\  A  drama  com- 
pounded of  merry  and  serious  events. 
On  the  world's  suge,  when  our  appUuse  grows 


For  acting  here  life's  tragi-c^meify, 
Tne  lookers-on  will  say  we  act  not  well. 
Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  exc^ 

Dtnhmut 


tea 

'The  faults  of  that  dnma  are  IB  the  kiod  «fitv 
which  is  trap-cemedy  j  but  it  waspvento^ 
people.  Drydta, 

We  have  often  had  tra^t-<muiut  upon  the 
English  theatre  with  success :  but  in  that  loct  of 
composition  the  tragedy  and  comedy  sre  in  &- 
tioct  scenes.  Qay 

iKkGXQo'vuQK-L.adj,  [tragkomiqmtlu 

tragical  znd  comicaL"]  ' 
I.  R'-latingto  tragicomedy. 

The  whole  art  of  the  trajp^comical  farce  Cci  in 
interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama,  to 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  Gej, 

%.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  muth  with 

sorrow. 
Tragico^iically.  adv.  [from  tragh 
comical.^    In  a  tragicomical  manner. 
Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 
So  I  was  tragicomical^  goC  Bramfdm, 

To  Traje'ct.  v.  a,  ItrajectWt  Latin.] 
To  cast  through ;  to  throw. 
The  disputes  of  those  assunun^  confifaMs, 
.  that  think  so  highly  of  theur  attainments,  t» 
like  the  controversy  of  those  in  Flsto's  den,  «bo 
having  never  seen  but  the  shadow  of  an  kns 
trajeded,  eagerly  contended,  whether  its  nd^ 
ing  proceeded  from  dts  appearing  mane  or  tail 

GLaniBe, 
If  there  are  different  kinds  of  sether,  diey  lufve 
a  different  degree  of  rarity ;  by  which  k  becoaa 
so  fit  a  medium  ibr  trajectimg  the  light  of  all  ce- 
lestial bodies.  Orew, 
If  the  sun*s  light  be  fr4>^M^  through  three  « 
more  cross  pristns  successivelv,  those  raytwfaidi 
in  the  first  prism  are  refiractea  more  than  othen, 
are  in  all  the  following  prisms  rdfracted  BMrs 
than  others  in  the  same  proportion.     Nnaha. 
Tr  a  J  e'ct.  «.  J.  Itrajetp  French ;  trajectuh 
Latin.]    A  ferry;  a  passage  for  a^water- 
carriage. 

What  notes  and  garmentt  he  doth  rive  thcc^ 
Bring  to  the  traject,  to  the  conynon  terry. 
Which  trades  to  Venice.  Siak^fetn, 

TRAjE'cn^ioN.  ar.  /•  [trajectht  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  darting  through. 

Later  astronomers  have  observed  the  fret  ois- 
tion  of  such  comets  u  have,  by  a  trekd^ 
through  the  aether,  wandered  through  tot  ce- 
lestial or  interstellar  part  of  the  universe,  he^* 
a.  Emission. 

The  trajectie/is  of  such  an  object  more  Aaxfif 
pierce  the  martyred  soul  of  John,  than  antr* 
wards  did  the  nails  the  crucified  body  of  Peter. 

Bnwu 

ToTKAiL,v.a,  Itraiilcrf  French.] 

I.  To  hunt  by  the  track. 

a.  To  draw  along  the  ground. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  tlut  it  speak  mournfuBj; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Sbahfeerc 

Faintly  he  stagger'd  through  the  hissing  tvcMS, 
And  hung  his  head,  and  traiTd  his  legs  skng. 

Dfydn* 

3.  To  draw  a  long  floating  or  wariog 
body. 

What  boou  the  regal  circle  on  lus  bead. 
That  long  behind  he  traiis  his  pompous  rob^ 
And,  of  all  numarehs,  only  graqps  tfid  globe? 

Fcfe* 

4.  [treglerif  Dutch.]    To  draw;  todra^. 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  dmxigh  their 

streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  w.   iw** 

Thrice  happy  poet,  who  may  trau 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail; 
Or,  hamtssM  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  joumiet  in  it  like  a  chaise;  t 
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Or  itk «  boat,  whenever  th<m  wflt, 
-Cmtt  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tUt«  Sitnfl. 

7t  Trail,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  ia  , 
Jcnjj:th. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  traii 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe* 
For  very  felness.loud  he  'gan  to  weep.    Spenser, 
Swtft  men  of  foot,  whose  broad-tet  backs 
their  traiiing  hair  did  hide.         CbapmaH* 
Since  the  flames  piursuM  the  trmllhig  smoke. 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted.  Drydem, 

From  o*er  the  roof  the  bltze  began  to  move. 
And  trailing  vanish'd  in  th*  Idean  grove  : 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a  g\iide» 
Then  m  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy'd. 

DryeUnt 

Trail,  rt.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

g.  Scent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal 

pursued ;  track  followed  by  the  hunter. 

See  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out 

thus  upon  no  trai/^  never  trust  me  when  I  open 

•gain.  Sbaispeare, 

How  chearfuUy.  on  the  fabe  trail  they  cry! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  filse  Danish  dogs. 

Sbaktpeare^ 
I  do  think,  or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do,  tnat  I  have  found 
"The  very  cau?e  of  Hamlet's  lunacy.       Sbahf, 
a*  Any  thing  drawn  to  len^^th. 

From  thence  the  fumine  trail  beean  to  spread, 
And  lambent  glories  danc  d  ab^ut  her  head. 

Drvden, 
When  lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  tridh  along. 
It  shines,  t  is  true, and  gil£  the  gloomy  night; 
•    £ut  when  it  strikes,  't  is  fatal.  JRo-we, 

^  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undu- 
lations. 

And  round  about  her  work  she  did  enipale 
^Tith  a  feir  border  wrought  of  sundry  flow'rs, 
jBnwoven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail,        Spenser, 

A  suddoii  star  it  a^ot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.    Fope, 
7"<9  Tr  A  IN.  v.  fl.  Itrainerf  French.] 
I.  To  draw  along. 

In  hoUow  cube  he  frain'd 

His  devilish  enginery.  Miltm, 

s.  To  draw :  to  entice ;  to  invite ;  to  allure. 

If  but  twelve  French 

Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 

To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side. 

Sbaisf^eare, 

J.  To  draw  8y  artifice  or  stratagem. 
For  that  cause  Xtrtund  thee  to  my  house. 

Sbakspeare* 
Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy 
note! 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  Syren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  doat ; 
Spread  o*er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.  Sbah. 

4,  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion 
or  promise. 

We  did  train  him  on, 
And  bis  corruption  being  ta'en  from  ua, 
We  as  the  sprmg  of  all  shall  pay  for  alL  Sbakrp, 

5.  To  educate ;  to  bring  up  :  commonly 
with  up. 

I  can  speak  English, 
For  I  was  train  d  up  in  the  English  court. 

Sbaktpeare, 
^  A  most  rare  speaker,- 

To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnuh  and  instrua  great  teachers. 

Sbakspeare% 

A  place  for  exercise  and  training  up  of  youth 

ill  th«  fashion  of  the  heathen*        i2  M^f(9beci» 
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Cdl  some  oTyomig  y^ari  to  fnvm  t1iem«^  ia 
diat  tradtf  tnd  to  fit  them  for  wei^tjr  alBurst , 

Batrn, 

Spirits  trtin'd  up  in  fetst  and  song.     Miltoiu 

The  first  christians  were  by  ^eat  htodsl^ 

•  trained  np  fat  ^rj,  Tilktsmu 

The  youiw  soldier  is  to  be  trained  oh  to  tW 

warfure  of  lite;  wherein  care  is  to  be  taken  thai| 

more  things  be  not  represented  as  dangerous 

than  really  are  so.  Zadkn 

6.  To  exercise,  or  form  to  any  practice  bf 

exercise. 

Abram  armed  his  traimed  senraMs  born  in  hit 
house,  and  pursued.  Genesi*^ 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he 's  uugitt  to 
train.  Jhyiem. 

Tea  IN.  If.  J.  [trairtt  French.] 
r.  Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  enticement. 
He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spemmr^ 

Their  general  did  with  due  care  provide,  * 

To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train, 

JFairfiue^ 
This  raovM  the  king. 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.        DsnieL 

Swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacipus  looks,  venereal  trainr^ 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 

Millm. 
Now  to  my  charms 
And  to  my  wilv  trains  !  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'a  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
About  my  mother  Circe.    '  Milimt, 

^  The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  thdT 
dmple  and  good;  these  easily  follow  and  ara 
caught,  while  the  others  lay  treint  and  punue  a 
game.  1  Temple. 

%,  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

Cosdy  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  test  while* 

a  man  makes  his  train  longer  he  makes  his  wings 

shorter.  Mmcm. 

Con^cting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to 

draw  in  their  fore  parts  to  establish  the  hinder  in 

the  elevation  of  the  train^  if  the  fore  pans  do 

part  and  incline  to  the  ground,  the  hkider  grow 

too  weak,  and  suffer  the  train  to  falL      Bmon^ 

The  bird  guideth  her  body  with  her  train^  and 

the  ship  is  steered  with  the  rudder.     HabewUU 

Th*  other,  whose  aay  train  , 

'Adorns  him  colodr'd  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.  Miltm* 

The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  turns  their 

bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship ;  as  the  kite,  by 

a  light  turning  of  his  train,  moves, Ma  body 

which  way  he  pleases.  Ray. 

3.  The  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
upon  the  ground. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect ! 
That  promises  more  thousands:  honour's /r^ 
Is  longer  than  his  fore  skirts.  Sbahpeare, 

4.  A  series ;  a  consccutign :  either  local  or 
mental. 

Rivers  now  stream,  and  draw  their  humid 
train,  MiHen, 

Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowled^  carries 
its  own  lij^ht  with  it,  in  every  step  ofits  pro- 
gression, m  an  easy  and  orderly  train,      LocJtr. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  observable  in  our- 
selves, we  shall  find  our  ideas  always  passing  in 
train,  one  going  and  another  commg,  without 
intermission.  JLeebe, 

They  laboured  in  vain  so  far  to  reach  the 
apostle  s  meaning,  all  along  in  the  train  of  whzt 
he  said.  LocJtr. 

Some  truths  result  from  any^  ideas,  as  soon  aa 
the  mind. puts  them  into  propositions;  other 
truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a 
due  comparing  of  themi  and  deductions  made 
with  atteution.  *      -  '   Lgebe, 
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or  cH  your  dcw^s  can  uj  m  gunce  ai 

a  word  speaking,  enlighten  your 

nuhict  you  to  t  train  of  nappy  aeiH 

fTatis, 


"What  W0ul4tt  thou  bate  me  do?  ceiwderwe!! 
The  traim  of  ills  our  leve  woOl4  draw  behbid  it. 

The  author  of  your  bcm^t  can  by  a  glance  of 
Ae  eye,  or  a  wore*         *  ^  »^- 

nind,  and  condua  ^ 
timents. 

S-  Process  ;  method  ;  state  of  procedure. 
Ifthrngt  were  once  in  this  /rtfi/i,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice 
sot  only  loaded  with  mfimy,  but  made  the  in* 
lallible  ruin  of  all  men's  pretensbns,  our  duty 
would  take  root  in  our  nature.  Swift, 

d»  A  retin^ue ;  a  number  of  followers  or 
attendants. 

My  irmiM  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  partSi 
That  in  the  most  exaa  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names.  Sbaktpeare» 

Our  sire  walks  forth,  without  more  tratm 
'  Accompany'd  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections.  Mittm. 

Thou  shouldst  be  seen 
*  A  goddess  among  sods,  ador'd,  and  serr'd 

By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train*    Miitm, 
'     xle  comes  not  with  a  train  to  move  our  fear. 

Dryden. 
The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovelv  train 
Of  ftllow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  toe  plain. 

Addison, 

He  would  put  a  check  to  the  fury  of  war,  that 

a  stop  might  be  put  to  those  sins  which  are  of 

iB  fr«m»  SmaJlridjr<e, 

f^  An  orderly  company;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.    Mithm, 

A^othe  knights  m  green,  and  what  the  train 

Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ?  Dryd. 

S.  The  line  of  powder  leading  to  the  mine. 

Since  first  thev  failM  in  their  designs. 
To  take  in  heav  n  by  springiuE  mines; 
And  with  unanswerable  barre» 
Of  gunpowder,  dispute  their  <^uarrels ; 
Kow  take  a  course  more  practicable. 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.       Hudihras, 

Shul  he  that  gives  fire  to  the. /rain  pretend  to 
«uh  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that 's  done  by  the 
playing  of  the  mine  \  L* Estrange, 

9»  Train  ^  artUUry,    Cannons  accom- 
.  panying  an  army. 

With  an  army  abundandv  supplied  with  a 
trmn  rf  artillery^  and  all  other  provisions  ne- 
cessary, the  king  advanced  towards  ScotUmd. 

Clarendon, 
Trainba'nds.  ft,  J.  [trmin  and  band: 
I  suppose  for  trained  band.']     The  mili- 
tia ;  the  part  of  a  community  trained  to 
martial  exercise. 

He  directed  the  trainBands,  which  consisted 
fif  the  most  substantial  houaholders,  to  attend. 

C/arendom. 
Give  commission 
To  some  bold  man,  whose  loyalty  ytni  trust, 
'  And  let  him  raise  the  trainbands  of  the  city. 

Dryden, 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  we 

agreed  to  retreat :  but^fore  we  could  give  the 

word,  the  trainbands^  taking  advantage  of  our 

4elay,  fied  first.  Additpn„ 

Trainbea^rer.  n,  s.  Itrain  and  bearer*} 

One  that  holds  up  a  train. 
Traino'il.  n*  i.  [train  and  oi7.]     Oil 

drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 

whale. 
Tra'ihv,  adj\  [from  train. "i    Belonging 

to  train  oil.    A  bad  word. 
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fiery  steams  ascend. 
Where  the  huge  hogsbeadssweatwkh  Irtn^dL 

To  Traipse,  v.  a*  [A  low  word.  See 
Tr  a  p  fi .]  To  walk  in  a  careless  or  tlQt« 
tish  manner. 

Two  s'ip>shod  muses  traifse  along, 
In  lofty  madness,  mediating  soog.  ?tft. 

Trait.  «•  j.  itruitt  French.]  A  stroke; 
a  touch.     Scarcely  English. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  makes  an  essendil 
difference  between  the  IVud  and  Odvssev;  that 
in  the  former  the  people  perished  by  ihe  foDf 
of  their  kings ;  in  tnis,  by  their  own  foUv. 

Bnttu, 
TRA'ITOR.  n,  i.  [traitre^  French ;  traih 
tort  Latin.]    One  who  being  trusted 
betrays. 

The  law  laid  that  grievous  punishment  opoi 
traitors  J  to  forfeit  all  their  lands  to  the  prixt, 
that  men  might  be  terrified  from  commiuiic 
treason.  S^n. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  truttr  u 
him.  Bean, 

I  '11  nut  him  thus  far  into  the  plot,  that  he 
should  be  secured  as  a  traitor ;  but  when  1 » 
out  of  reach,  he  shall  be  released.        ^^n^ 

There  is  no  difiierence,  in  pouit  of  nwciitjr, 
whether  a  man  calb  me  traitor  in  one  word,  cr 
savs  I  am  one  hired  to  betray  my  religioOi  aad 
sell  my  country.  Sv^ 

TiiA'iTOi\Lv,adj\  [from  traitor.]  Trea- 
cherous y  perfidious. 

These  traitorlj  rascals*  miseries  are  to  k 
smil'd  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.  5^. 
Tra'itorous.     adj,      [from    traittr.] 
Treacherous ;  perfidious ;  faithlcs*. 

What  news  with  him,  that  traitorous  wight  ? 

Pontinius  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitarot/t  tenw. 
Bemjmm, 
The  traitorous  or  treacherous,  who  have  nu** 
led  others,  he  would  have  severely  paotM 
and  the  neutrals  noted.  Bam. 

More  of  his  majesty's  friends  have  lott  duir 
lives  in  th'is  rebellion  than  of  his  traiterm  $ob- 
jecu.  AMm. 

Tra'itorouslv. ad'v.  [from traitorm*] 
In  a  manner  suiting  traitors;  perfidi- 
ously ;  treacherously. 

Good  duke  Humphry  traiferonsty  is  mnrtber'i 
By  Suffolk.  Shaisfmu 

Thou  bitter  sweet !  whom  I  had  laid 
Next  me,  me  traitorously  hast  betray*d; 
And  unsuspected  half  invisibly 
At  once  fled  into  him.  and  stay*d  with  me. 

Done. 
They  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws,  deprive  the  king  d  ^ 
regal  power,  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  a  tyrao* 
nical  power.  Clareudm* 

Tra'j TRESS,  n.  /.  [from  traitpr.]  A  wo- 
man who  betrays. 

I,  what  I  am,  by  what  I  was,  o'ercome : 
Traitress,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  chamis, 
Nor  steal  my  conquest  with  my  prq^er  arms. 

J)ryJ»' 
Br  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife. 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.      ^^ 
Tralati'tious.  adj\  [from  trtntslatuji 

Latin.]    Metaphorical ;  not  literal. 
Tralati^tiously.  adv.  [from  tralati- 
ticus,}    Metaphorically;  not  literally { 
not  according  to  the  first  iotc&tioo  of 
the  word*  . 
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Langutce  properly  it  that  of  the  tongue  di« 
rected  to  the  ear  by  speddng ;  written  Unguage 
\t4raUikimuiy  so  calfed,  b(^use  it  is  made  to 
repreaent  to  the  eye  the  sane  words  which  are  ' 
pronounced.  HoUer* 

TpTrali'neate.  V.  if.  [/raw  and /mt^O 
•To  dcTiate  from  any  direction. 

If  you  traiimeate  Uom  your  father's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  basurd  kind  ? 
Do  then  as  your  progenitors  have  done» 
And  by  theu  virtues  prove  yourself  their  fon. 

Drydem. 
Tr  a'mmel.xt.  J.  f/mwiuV, French;  trama^ 
traguia^  Latin.  J 

1.  A  net  in  which  birds  or  fish  are  caught^ 

The  iramtmH  di£ferech  not  much  from  the 
•ahape  of  the  bunt,  and  serveth  to  such  use  as  the 
Wear  and  baking.  Carnv, 

2,  Any  kind  of  net. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  u^ty 
In  braided  trammels^  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

5.  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace. 

I  may  %o  shufflingly  at  first,  for  I  was  never 
before  walked  in  tramwuli;  yet  I  shall  drudge 
at  conatancy,  till  1  have  worn  off  the  hitckmg  m 
sny  pace.  Vrydem, 

TV  i  ra'mmel.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  catch  j  to  intercept. 

If  th' assassination. 
Coiild  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease  success.  Sbakt peart, 

TVTra'mple.  v.  a.  [frampff  Danish] 
To  tread  under  foot  with  pride,  con- 
tempt; or  elevation. 

Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
tramfle  them  under  their  feec  Matibrw, 

My  strength  shall  trample  thee  as  mire. 

74?  Tra'mple.v.  If. 
J .  To  tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  /riiM^i^  on  Plato*s  pride  with 
greater  of  his  own.      Government  rfthe  Tongue, 

Your  country's  gods  I  scorn, 
And  trample  on  their  ignominious  altars. 

Roice, 
a .  To  tread  quick  and  loudly. 
I  hear  his  tnundVing  voice  resound. 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Tr  a'mpler.  n.  j.  [from /r/iw/Zr]     One 

that  tramples. 
Trana'tion.  n,  J.  [tranof  Latin,]     The 

act  of  swimming  over. 
TRANCE,  ri.  j.  [transe,  French;  tran- 
jitttst  Latin.  It  might  therefore  be  writ- 
ten trame,^  An  ecstasy  |  a  state  in 
which  the  Cioul  is  lapt  mto, visions  of 
fttture  or  distant  things ;  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Gynecia  had  been  in  such  a  trance  of  musing, 

that  Zelmane  was  fighting  with  the  Hon  before 

she  knew  of  any  lion  «  coming.  Sidney, 

Rapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  madness. 

My  soul  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  trance. 

Spenser, 

•     That  Taliesscn,  once  which  made  the  rivers 

dance, 

JinA  m  his  raptire  rais'd  the  mountains  firom 

their  tranfe,  Drayton, 

Ab^aa  as  in  a  tranie^  methought  I  saw. 

.  Miit«n, 
VOL.  IV. 
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Sudden  he  starts. 
Shook  firom  his  tender  trMce,  7Umsm^ 

Tra'ncbo.  adj,  [from  tranceJ]    Lying 
in  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  fife 
Began  to  crack.     Twice  then  the  trumpets 

sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  trotted,  Sbahpemre^ 

Tra'ngram.  If.  /.  [A  cant  word.]    Aa 
odd  intricately  contrived  thing. 

What 's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trmngrami  and 
gimcracks  ?  what  are  you  going  about,  jumping 
o9tr  my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your  fines 
cron  his  grounds  ?  Arhutbmot, 

Tra'nnel.  h.  s,  a  sharp  pin.    Perhaps 
from  tretmel. 

With  a  small  tramnel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail  - 
grounded  to  a  sharp  ponit«  they  mark  the  brick. 

Afoxath 
Tra'nquil.    adJ,    [tranqmiUf   Frcnchf 
tranquilltUf  Latin.]    Qniet;  peaceful  | 
undisturbed. 

1  had  been  hmpy, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    On  now,  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranqmil  mind !  fiurewel  content ! 

Sbahtearc* 

Tranqui'llity.    n.    /.    [tranquillttas, 

Latin  5   tranquillitef  French.]     Qu'ct  % 

peace  of  mind  ^  peace  of  condition  | 

freedom  from  perturbation. 

Leave  off. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest. 
And  trouble  dying  souls  tranqnillity.       Spent fr» 

How  rev'rend  is  the  fiice  of  this  tall  pile» 
Whose  aged  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch*d  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  sted&st  andimmovMblei 
Looking  tranqnUlity  I  Cemgreve. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  firom 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  much  /ran- 
ouillity,  so  easy  a  tranntion,  and  so  hudable  a 
Dehaviour.  Pt^ 

To  Transa'ct.  v.  a,  [transactw^  Latin.] 
I.  To  manage ;  to  negotiate ;  to  conduct 

a  treaty  or  affairs. 
1.  To  pmorm  ;  to  do ;  to  carry  on. 

It  cannot  be  expected  they  shmild  mendoa 
particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst  sorn* 
few  of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration 
and  the  agony.  Additoeu 

Transa'ction.  n.  j.  {tramaetion^  Fr« 
from  tramact^  Negotiation  ;  dealing 
between  man  and  man  ;  management ; 
affairs ;  things  managed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  thb  discourse  to  set 

down  the  particular  traneaetmns  of  this  treaty. 

^  Clarendon* 

Tr  ANSA  MINI  ACTION,  ft,  J.    [tr4nj  and 

anima.]    Conveyance  of  tbe  soul  from 

one  body  to  another. 

If  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoras  were  trutt 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species 
answering  their  former  natures,  some  men  can« 
not  escape  that  very,  brood  whose  sire  Satan 
entered  Brovm. 

To  Tr  ANscfc'wp.  v  fl.  \jranseend0y  Lat.J 
X.  To  pass ;  to  overpass. 

It  is  a  dang|erous  opmion  to  such  popes  as  shall 
transcend  their  limits,  and  become  tyrannical. 

Baetm 
To  judge  herself,  she  must  herself  transcend^ 
As  greater  circles  comprehend  the  \ess.  Davies* 

a.  To  surpass ;  to  outgo ;  to  exceed ;  tg 
excel. 
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This  glorious  piece  transcenit  what  lie  eouU 
think ; 
9o  much  his  blood  is  noUer  thao  his  ink.  fV^tttr, 

These  are  thcv 
Deserve  tbetr  greatness  an«  unenvy'd  stand, 
Since  what  thej  act  tramcvids  what  tfacy  com* 
mand.  Juenbam, 

High  though  her  wk,  yet  humble  was  her 
mind* 
As  if  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not,  find 
.  How  much  her  worth  tramt^mdcd  aU  her  kind. 

DrydoK 
y.  To  surmount ;  to  rise  aboTc. 

Make  disquisition  whether   these   annsual 
lights  be  mete«rok%ical  hnpressions  not  tr«m- 
tcendinjr  the  upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  rank- 
ed among  celestial  bodies.  H9wd, 
To  Transce'nd.  v.  fu 
I.  To  climb.    Not  in  use. 

To  coadude,  because  things  do  not  easily  shik, 
tkey  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fiUac^  is  a  firequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  tramstend 
fromt>ne  unto  smother.  £r§wm, 

a.  To  surpass  thought. 

The  consistence  ofgrace  and  free  will,  in  this 

sense,  is  no  such  tratutendu^  mystery,  and  I 

think  there  is  no  text  in  scripture  that  sounds 

•any  thing  towards  making  it  so.  Hammond, 

Thansce'ndencb.  In.   j.    \ixom  tran- 

TllANSCE'NDlNCy.  J      scend^ 

s.  Excellence  \  unusual  excellence ;  super- 
eminence. 
%.  Exaggeration ;  elevation  beyond  truth. 
It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty 
of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God:  this  would 
have  done  better  in  po«y,  where  trmmeenden' 
tiu  are  more  allowed.  Baeom, 

Teansce'ndent.  -9dj.  [transundensy 
I<at.  tranuendanu  French/)  Excelknt  5 
•upremely  excelleiit ;  passing  otheM. 

The  title  of  queen  is  given  by  l^tius  tb  the 
Lord's-day,  not  by  way  of  derogation  and  dimi- 
nution, but  to  Minify  the  emment  and  /ran- 
ucndemt  honour  of  the  day.  Wbiu, 

Thou,  whose  strong  hand,  with  so  tratuetnd* 
«!#  worth, 
Holds  bi^  the  rein  of  fair  Parthenope.  Crajhaw. 
There  is,  in  a  lawgiver,  a  habitual  and  ulti- 
mate intention  of  a  more  excellent  and  tra/h' 
jtendtHt  naturer  Blibop  Sandtnon* 

If  thou  beest  he— But  O !  how  fall'n,  how 
chang'd 
From  him  vrtio  in  the  happy  realms  of  licht, 
Cloath*d  with  transeendint  brigbtness,  didst  out- 
shine 
Mrriads,  though  bright !  Miitm. 

Oh  charming  princess !  oh  tramcendent  maid ! 
A.  PhUiffs, 
The  risht  our  Creator  has  to  oiur  obedience  xis 
of  so  hign  and  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  can 
suffer  no  competition;  his  commancib  must  have 
the  hrst  and  governing  influence  on  all  our  ac- 
tions. Rogeri, 

THanscende'ntal.  adj.  [transcendcn* 
ta/ISi  low  Latin.] 

I.  General ;  pervading  many  particulars. 

a.  Supcremincnt ;  passing  others. 

Though  the  Deity  perceiveth  not  pleastyre  nor 
pain,  as  we  do ;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and 
trantcendtntal  perception  of  these,  and  of  all 
other  things.  cCrcw, 

Transce'ndently.  adv.    [from  traft' 

jceitdtfit.']  Exctllcntly  ;  supereminently. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  tran' 

tctndentlj  called  the  word  of  truth.  Stutb. 
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7i  Tra'kscolate.  v.  a.  [tramixAnk^ 
Latin.]  To  strain  through  a  aerc  or 
colander ;  to  suffer  to  pass,  as  through  a 
•trainer. 

The  luncs  are,  unless  peivkms  like  a  spuage, 

un£t  to  imbibe  and  tr<uucelaf  the  air.   Har^t^ 

To  TfiANCRi'BE.  V.  a.  Itramcribo^  Lit. 

transcrircy  French.]  To  copy ;  to  write 

from  an  exemplar. 

He  was  the  onginal  of  all  those  invendooi, 
from  which  others  did  but  transeribe  copies. 

CUrmim. 

The  most  rigid  exactors  of  mere  outward  pa- 
rity do  but  transcribe  the  folly  of  bin  who  pumps 
very  laboriously  in  a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop 
the  leak.  DesMj  tf  Pkh, 

If  we  imitate  their  repentance  as  we  trMutrm 

their  faults,  we  shall  be  received  with  the  same 

mercy.  M§pru 

Transcri'ber.  If.  /.  [from /r«jiifri^.] 

A  copter ;  one  who  writes  from  a  copy. 

A  coin  u  in  no  danger  of  having  its  cfaaractm 
altered  by  copiers  tn<[  transtribns,        Ad£m, 

Writings  have  been  corrupted  by  Iktle  snd 

litde,  by  unskilful  transcribers,  WnUrltMl 

Tra'n SCRIPT,  n.s.  [/r^tfjcr^/, Frcocfa ; 

trameriptum^    Latin.]     A    copy;  asy 

thing  written  from  an  original. 

The  Gredan  learning  was  but  a  trmuerift  of 
the  Chaldean  and  Egypuan  ;  and  the  Roman  of 
the  Grecian.  C/aavOle, 

The  decalogue  of  Moces  was  but  a  trsmcrift, 
not  an  originaL  Smib. 

Dicuu,  O  mighty  Judfe !  what  thou  hast  seta 
Of  cities  and  of  courts,  0?  books  and  men. 
And  deign  to  let  thv  senrent  hokl  the  pea. 
Through  ages  thus  1  may  nresome  tohve. 
And  from  the  transcript  of  thy  prose  recetfe 
What  my  own  short-Uv'd  verse  can  never  an. 

Tramscri^ption.  If.  /.  [transerht'm^ 
French  ;  from  tranjcripttUf  Latin.]  The 
act  of  copying. 

The  ancients  were  but  men ;  the  practice  of 
transeripthn  in  our  days  was  no  monsier  ia 
their 's :  plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  witb  win- 
ing, but  began  in  times  when  theks  were  dittcak. 

Mrrwu. 

The  corruptions  that  have  crept  into  it  bj 

many  traascription*  was  the  cause  of  so  greit 

dfflfereiKe.  Brermml 

Transcri'ptively.  a^/v.    [from/wi* 

script,']    In  manner  of  a  copy. 

Not  a  few  transcriptively  subecribiQ{  dwir 

names  to  other  men*s  endeavours,  transcros  aO 

they  have  written.  Bnnf> 

To  Tr  ANScu'ft.v.  «.  Itranscurr^Udn.] 

To  mn  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  Mi  not 
^tiate  and  trataemr,  Bmm, 

Transcu'rsion.  «,/.  \JTOJfi  transcursMSi 
Latin.]  Ramble ;  passageihrough  j  pas- 
sage Bcyondccrtain  limits;  extraordinary 
^deviation. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  the  sftcti  of 
any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly  make  a  ^a»f 
cursion  throitghout  the  whole.  ^f^' 

I  have  briefly  run  over  transairtiaKty  as  if  my 
pen  had  been  postiaj;,  with  them.  jyeitt** 

His  philosophy  gives  them  transetnint  be* 
yond  the  vortex  we  breautbe  in,  and leadsdwni 
through  others  which  are  only  known  in  an  bjr* 
pothesb.  *  GUnvdkt 

I  am  to  make  often  transcnrsimi  i^J^ 
nei|hbouring  forests  as  I  pass  ak)ng,       om 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  woe  w 
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)tf^  ta  vj«w  tkt  hee  of  heaven,  to  wonder  el  tht 
trojucurmn  oi  com%tsf  Mwe, 

TftANSB.  «.  ^  [troMj€f  French.  Sec 
Trance.]  A  temporary  absence  of 
the  soul ;  an  ecstasy. 

Abstract  as  in  a  tra/ue,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  betbre  whom  awake  I  stood. 

TRAirSELEMENTA'TIOK.lf.  J.  [tratiS  Ul<l 

element. 1    Change  of  one  element  into 
another. 

Rain  we  allow ;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other 
iranteUmetitatioHt  it  neither  agrees  with  Moses's 
philosophy  nor  St.  Peter's.  Burnet. 

Tr  ANSE'xioN.«.  s.  Itranj  andjf4r«j,Lat.] 
Change  from  one  sex  to  another. 

It  much  impeacheth  the  iterated  transexim  of 
hares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  af- 
firm, that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in 
opinion,  and  that  those  transfeminated  persons 
were  really  men  at  firsL  Brrwm. 

To Transfe'r.  V.  a,  [transferett  French; 
tranjfrr§^  Latin.] 

1.  To  convey ;  to  make  over  from  one  to 
another :  with  /o,  sometimes  jvith  up9n. 

He  that  trmntfert  the  laws  of  the  Laeedpmo- 
nians  to  th«^  people  of  Athens,  should  find  a 
great  absurdity  and  ibconvenience.         Sfttuer* 

Was 't  noc  enough  you  todc  my  crown  away, 
But  cruelly  you  must  my  love  betrav  ? 
I  was  well  pleased  to  have  traniftrra  my  ri^ht. 
And  better  chang'd  your  claim  of  lawless  might. 

Dryden. 
The  king. 
Who  from  kimaelf  ^  envy  would  remove, 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws. 
And  !•  the  Grecian  chiefs  trantferr^d  the  cause. 

Drydem. 

This  was  one  perverse  ef&ct  of  their  siuing  at 
ease  under  their  vines  and  fig  trees,  that  they 
foigot  from  whence  that  ease  came,  and  /row 
ftrredsXL  the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Atierbury, 

Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarchsown, 
When  first  they  merit,  then  asceAd  the  throne: 
But  tyranu  dread  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Transfer  tht  power,  and  set  the  people  free. 

Prhr, 

By  reading  iv  learn  not  only  the  actions  and 

the  sentiiDeots  of  distant  nations,  but  trantfer 

t9  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements 

ef  the  most  learned  men.  ft^atts, 

%.  To  remove ;  to  transport. 

Tile  kin^  was  much  moved  with  this  unez- 
)»ected  accident,  because  it  was  stirred  m  such  a 
place  where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer 
tax  own  person  to  suppress  it.  Baton. 

He  thurty  roiling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavimum  shall  the  seat  transfer. 

Vrydem. 

Tra'nsper.  «.  /.  A  change  of  property ; 
a  delivery  of  property  to  anoUier. 

Transfe^rrer.  ».  J.  He  that  transfers. 

Transfioura'tion.  «.  j.  [transfigura'^' 
tioftf  French,] 

X.  Change  of  form. 

In  kinds  where  the  discriminatioii  of  seies  is 
olMcure,  these  transfonnations  are  more  com- 
mon, and  in  some  without  commixture  t  as  in 
caterpillars  er  silkworms,  wherein  there  is  a  vi- 
sible and  triple  transfigitratioM.  Brotn, 

2.  The  miraculoas  change  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  other  aiitbors 
ibould  9if ncioa  pariiailirs  which  mrt  twos- 
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•cted  amsngst  some  of  the  disciples ;  suoh  ss 
the  troMsjSgitration  and  the  sgony  m  the  garden* 

Did  Raphael's  pencil  never  chuse  to  fall  f 

Say,  are  his  works  tramsfigaraiioiu  all  i  BUeim. 

To  TRANSFI'GURE.  v.  a.  {transjigurfr^ 

■   French  ;  trans  zn^figura^  Latin.]    To 

transform ;  to  change  with  respect  to 

outward  appearance. 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  transfignre  your  love 
into  devotion,  because  I  have  observed  your  paa* 
sion  to  have  been  extremely  impatient  of  con- 
finement. -^^^ 

The  nuptial  right  his  outrage  strait  ^tends. 
The  dow'r  desir*d  is  his  transfgurd  intn^i 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.  Garth, 
To  Traksfi'x.  nf.a.  [troHs/ixHSp  iatin.] 
To  pierce  through. 
Amon^  these  mighty  men  were  women 
mix*d ; 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  traiisjtx*d 
With  son's  omtu  blade,  her  foul  raproacnes  spoke. 

Sj>eMser» 
With  linked  thunderbolts 
TroMsJtx  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.    Afi/t. 

Diana*s  dart 
In  an  unhappvchace'/roni^KV  her  heart.  Dryd, 

Nor  good  slurytion  envy*d  him  the  prize. 
Though  he  tramsfix'd  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 

J)rydeH» 
Till  fate  shall  with  a  nngle  dart 
Transfix  the  pair  it  cannot  part.  Benton* 

To  TRANSFo'aM.  t;.  a.  UransforiHer^  Fr. 
trans  and  firma,  Lat  i  n .  J  To  tnetamoi^i' 
phose ;  to  change  with  regard  to  external 
form. 

She  demanded  of  htm,  whether  the  Eoddess  of 
those  woods  had  such  a  power  to  transfirm  every 
body.  Sidney* 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  it  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  btuih 
To  see  me  thus^raWormM^toa  boy.  Sbaksfeare* 

As  is  the  fable  of  the  lady  fair. 
Which  for  her  lust  was  turn*d  into  a  cow ; 
When  thirsty  to  a  stream  she  did  repair. 
And  saw  herself /r^n^nwV she  wist  not  how. 

D*ivies» 

ToTaANSFo'RM.  V.  If.  To  be  metamor- 
phosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  AdMsoiu 
Transform  ACTION.  ».  s.  Lfroro  trans* 
form.']  Change  of  shape;  act  of  chang- 
ing the  form;  state  of  being  changed 
with  regard  to  form;  mctimorphoSis^ 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transfarmation  .•  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  th*  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man. 
Resembles  that  it  was.  Shakspeare, 

What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not 
subject  to  a  beast } 
And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and  seest 
not  thy  loss  in  transformation  !      Shaksf. 
The  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves,  and 
their  mutual  transformation ^  are  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  eithex.  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  Watts. 

Transfreta'tiov.  n.  s.  [trans  and 
f return^  Latin]     Passage  over  the  sea. 

Sinc^  t^e  last  transfretatton  of  kip  g  Richard 
the  second,  the  crown  of  Engbnd  never  sent 
over  numbers  of  men  sufficient  to  defend  tha 
small  territory.  Davies. 

r«  Transfu'se.  V.  tf.  [transfiisust  LaUj 
To  pour  out  of  one  into  anotliier. 
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teeW«c«  men  «id  beatrt  theit  it  «•  iwwl^i- 
fity  of  social  commumon;  becawwe  w«^^«*f 
sprint  of  that  commuiiioii  ii  a  natural  djliglU 
which  man  hach  to  XrtmJtfuu  from  himself  into 
Mhecs,  and  to  receive  from  others  into  himseif» 
,  ctpeciaUy  those  things  wherein  the  excellcncf 
ifhn  kind  doth  most  consist.  Hooker, 

Tr4xnsfmd ou  thee  hi|  ample  spirit restt. 

''  Miltm* 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  pur- 
loin, ^.     » 
As  thoQ  whole  Eth'ridKC  dost  tram/use  to  thine.' 
But  so  transfus%  as  oil  and  waters  flow, 
Hif  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below,  ihrfd. 
Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one 
couW  suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  taken  away, 
and  sound  juices  immodiaiely  trMntfatei^  U)A 
sound  jutccs  would  grow  morbid.       Arhuihmt. 
Transfu'siok.    n.  j.  SjransfusUnt   Fr. 
trams/usus,  Latin]  The  act  of  pouring 
out  of  one  into  another; 

TTic  crooked  part  of  the  pipe  was  placed  in* 
box,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  quicksilver  that 
might  fSl  aside  in  the  trMnsfuiun  from  tlic  ves- 
sel into  the  pipe.  .     .     .     .^   '^^^' 
Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  m  the  Mur- 
iiK  out  «f  one  language  into  another  It  wdl  all 
ei^porjce;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  addcd.in 
the  UoMMftuiih  t^i^«  ^'^^  remain  nothing  but  a 
4apHi  mcrtium,                   ,      ,,  ^  Denbam, 
Something  must  be  lost  m  all  transjusfm^  that 
it,  ia  all  trandationt,  but  the  sense  will  remain. 
^  Drydem. 
What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation 
of  diseases,  xoA'tratttfiuiom  of  blood !         Baier, 
To  TvLAVSGRE^ss. y.  a,  [trausgresjert  Fr. 
^aiw^grrMMt  Latin.] 
^       J,  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  beyond. 

Long  it^od  the  noble  youth  oppressed  with 

And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpasnngtominon  faith,  i>-«/xr/4iwf  nature's 
law.  Dryden, 

t.  To  violate ;  to  break.  . 

Let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thing  is  Well 
dene*  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a 
guide  4s  trmtugretsdh  not  his  own  law,  than 
ffMch  nothing  can  be  more  absolute,  perfect, 
nndiust.  ^  ^•**«'- 

itis  sorww  we  must  repeat  as  often  as  we 
trtaugret*  the  divhie  commandments.       IVaMe, 
5^TiiAi*sCRE'ss.v.i«.  To  offend  by  vio- 
lating a  law.  t!      .     V 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  en- 
dowed with  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he 
trantgritseJ,  Shaksbeare, 

Aoian  tratugr^itd  in  the  thing  accursed. 

1  ChromcUt, 

He  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law, 

and  objecteth  to  our  infiuny  the  transgrfttinit  of 

our  education.  IVutiom, 

Trawscre'ssion.w.  5.  [tran  tgrrjthfif  Fr . 

fipom  transgress.} 
U  Violation  of  a  law ;  breach  of  a  coxn- 

Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair 
After  my  g^eai  trsmtinuion :  so  requite 
Favour  renew*d,  and  add  a  greater  sm  ?  Milteiu 
All  accusation  still  is  founded  upon  some  law; 
*     for  where  there  is  no  Uw,  there  can  be  ne  trans- 
era/ton ;  and  where  there  can  be  no  trarugra* 
'     /f fA,  there  ouf  ht  to  be  no  accusation.       ^wtB* 
t.  Offence ;  crime ;  fouH. 
Wn>ai's  his  fault? 
—The  fet  trantgrett'nn  of  a  ^chool-boy,  who, 
being  oveijoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews 
it  hif  companioiit  tnd  he  icealt  it. 
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^     •JWiktbeu«akeatnista«r«iiX>'#'#iM?tV€ 

trsMijrressiom  is  in  the  stealer.  SUhptan, 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  tr4M»* 

Some  fair  excuse.  Shakspmt, 

TRASSGtii.'ssivz.a4i.[fixsmtnuusrti>i^ 

Faulty  ;  culpable ;  apt  to  break  Uws. 

Though  permitted  unto  his  proper  pinapte, 
Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  wtthc«<  the 
suggesDon  of  Satan,  and  from  the  trmsrresmvt 
inSrmities  of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as 
weU  as  the  angels  before  him.  Brrum, 

Tr  ANSGR  E'ssoR. ».  i.  ItraHsgresumrt  Fr. 
horn  transgress,}  Lawbreaker;  vioU- 
tor  of  command ;  offender. 

He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  onral 
should  be  applied  to  the  greatest  and  rat* 
splendid  Uamgrcstort^  as  wcD  »i  to  the  puwsh- 
mciu  of  meaner  offenders.  CUrea^ 

I  go  to judge 
On  earth  these  thy   tramsgrasvrt :  but  thoo 

know'st 
Whoever  judc'd,  the  ^^orst  on  me  must  light 
When  time  shall  be.  MtbH. 

Ill  worthy  I,  such  title  diouU  bdone 
'    To  me  tr^nsirettorl  who,  for  thee  ordain  d 

A  help,  became  thy  snare.  ,    ^««« 

TRA'NSlENT.  adj.  {_tramlens,  Latim] 
Soon  past;  soon  passing;  short;  momcj- 
tary;  not  lasting;  not  durable. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  ble^! 
MeasurM  this  iramitait  worid,  the  race  djm, 
TxW  time  sund  fixM.  A*** 

He  that  rides  post  throueh  a  country,  mjr, 
from  the  troMumt  view,  tell  how  in  genersl  the 
partsKe.  ^^ 

Love,  hitherto  a  trcmient  guest. 
Ne'er  held  possesion  in  his  brea«.  Svip* 

What  is  loose  love  ?  a  tramitid  gust, 

A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire.  r9^\ 

Tra'nsiently.  adv.  [from frfliJ««/ J 

In  passage  ;  with  a  short  passage;  oot 

with  continuance.    '  ^. 

1  touch liere but  iraiu'unfty^  without  any  stn< 

method,  on  some  few  of  those  roaoy niteo^ 

imitating  nature  which  Aristotle  drew  tion 

Homer.  ^7*^, 

Tra'nsiektness.  n.  J,  [from*r<MJ/«tf] 

Shortness  of  continuance;  speedy pas- 

hwcre  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  thnioft, 
as  they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  unpe- 
tuoiisncss,  so  they  tmght  do  also  in  *''«««f^ 
and  sudden  expiration.  _  i>«*3  7 '^J^' 


Transi'lience.)  w.  J.  [from  tranm, 

TraNSI'LIENCV.J        '---•»   T-,«ftinrt 

thing  tothinff. 


Latin.]  Leap  frod 


[ninptoiniiTff.  .      ^j_  ,k. 

By  un4dvi$cd  tramiliency  leaping  from  iw 
effect  to  iu  remotest  cause,  we  obscrre  M*"** 
connection  of  more  immediate  ^^"***y5_^, 

'Tra'nsit.  n.  J.  Itransitus,  Latin.]   I« 

astronomy,  the  passing  of  any  planet  jiw 

by  or  under  any  fixt  sUr ;  or  of  the  mooft 

covering  or  moving  close  by  any  otKT 

planet.  ^  ^^"' 

Transi'tiom^w.  /.  [transition Latin. J 

I.  Removal ;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  trMMtttw^  w^u 

communication  of  subftmce,  but  »<»"^^^^ 

As  for  the  muudon  of  sexes,  »^'J^ 
feto  one  another,  we  cannot  deny  «  w  *^^ 
being  observable  in  man.  .      A^a 

I  have  given  some  intimations  ^^'^^^ 
whichiiappen  in  the  intorior  pwra  « tw*"*^ 
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f  mean  the  tramitioHt  and  removes  of  metalf 
and  tnineials  there.  IVoodward, 

a.  Change ;  mode  of  change. 

The  ipou  aie  of  the  same  colouc  throughout, 
there  being  an  immediate  transitiom  from  whit* 
to  h)ack»  and  not  declining  gradually,  and  mix- 
ing as  they  approach.  *  H^Mkvard. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
ope  stage  of  Hfe  to  another  with  so  easy  a  fr««- 
si$ii,m,  and  so  laudable  a  behaviour.  Pope, 

^As  once  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  bv  a  soft  traiuitiwt  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  Pofe, 

3.  [frMnjition^  French.]  Passage  id  writing 
w  convei»atioD  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. 

He  with  tramsitiom  sweet  new  ^eecb  resumes. 

Covetousness  was  oont  of  his  faults,  but  de- 
tOTibed  as  a  veil  over  the  Uue  meaning  of  the 
poet,  which  was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and 
voluptuousness,  to  which  he  nukes  a  tramsitiom. 

Dfydfm, 
Tra'msitive.  ii4/y.  [traftjifiwj,  Latin.] 
S.  Having  the  power  of  passing. 

One  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bo- 
dies ;  lor  poU  is  actWe  and  tramithft  into  bodies 
•djac^nt,  as  well  as  heat.  B<Mm. 

a.  In  grammar. 

A  verb  transithte  h  that  which  signifies  an  ac- 
tion, conceived  as  havioe  an  effea  upon  some 
object ;  nftrh  Urram,  1  strike  the  earth. 

C/arie. 

Tr  a'nsitorily.  aJ'v,  [from  transitory. '\ 

With  speedy  cvaDtscence;  with  short 

continuance 

Tra'.ssi  roRiNEss.  ».j.  [from /r^mji/ory.] 

Speedv  cTanescence. 
TRA'NSITORy.   adj.    [transitoire,   Fr. 
franiitorius,  from  transco^  I^tin.]  Con- 
tinuing but  a  sboit  time,  speedily  y^- 
nishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  ^-ho 
m  this  transitory  life  are  in  trouble.  Cortt.  Prmy, 
If  we  love  things  have  sought ;  age  is  a  thing 
which  we  are  filty  years  in  compassing : 
If  tra/tsitory  things,  which  soon  decay, 
A»  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.    Dmw, 
Religiop  prefers  those  pleasures  wl^iih  flow 
from  the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely 
bc&re  the  transitory  pleasures  of  this  world. 

Ti/l0t.,m. 
To  Tr  AKbL  A'TE.  r»  ».  [tr^nj/atuj,  Lat.] 
I.  To  transport;  to  remive. 

Since  our  father  is  tramlattd  unto  the  gods, 

our  will  is,  that  they  that  are  in  our  realm  live 

H«yly.  V>  Mauat^n, 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should 

not  see  death.  Hebreitu, 

Those  argent  Hplds 
7ram!ated  laints  or  middle  spirits  hold.  Miffon^ 

Of  the  same  soil  their  nunery  pre,;are 
With  that  of  their  pbnration,  lest  the  treq 
Traotlatid  should  not  with  the  soil  agree.  Dryd. 
l*he  eods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  translate^ 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate.  Dryd, 
To  go  to  heaven  it  to  be  translaud  to  that 
wngdom  you  have  longed  for;  to  enjoy  the  gl»i 
?»esofetemlty.  Brake. 

••  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  remoTal  of 
a  mshop  from  one  see  to  iinothen 

Ftther,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  kine 

would  have  (ransiattd  him  from  that  poor  bi-. 

»w»P"ck  to  a  better,  he  refused,  saying,  he 

k    ^  "««,*ws«kehii  poor  Utt^t  9k)  wife,  with 

Whom  he  had  so  Ipng  IneO,  Camden. 
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3.  To  transfer  from  one  to  another:  tn 
convey.  ' 

I  Will  trans/aU  thHciogdoro  from  the  boose 
of  Saul,  and  set  up  the  thrdheof  Divki.  2  S^. 

Luci«>»ffirmsthesoulsofu«urcrs,  after  their 
:i^^  he  metempsychosed,  or  tr^Uted  imo 
the  bodies  of  asses,  there  to  remam  for  poor 
men  to  take  their  pennyworths  out  cf  &k 
bonw  and  sides  widk  the  cudgel  and  spur. 

As  there  art  q»oplexiesfroni  invetente  gouts. 
the  regtmtn  must  be  to  tnnslate\he  morl^fick 
natter  upon  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

Pervem  mankind !  whose  wiOs,  cretted  freei 
Charge  aU  their  woes  on  absohite  decree  t 
Att  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  trans/ntr. 
And  foUiet  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  &te. 

4«  Tochanpe.  ^^ 

One  A»I  pewonatc of Thnon's framt^ 
Whom  fortune  with  her  i  v'ry  hand  wafts  to  her. 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  sbves  and  ser  ' 

vanu 
Translates  his  rivals.  Sbahp§9r$* 


Happy  is  your  grace, 
1  hat  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.     SMsptare. 
S .  Itrttnslaters  old  French.]     To  interpret 
m  another  language;  to  change  into  an* 
other  language  retaining  the  sense. 

I  can  constfue  the  actkm  of  her  fomiKar  stne, 
and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  ^ 
englished  right,  is,  I  am  sir  John  FalstaTi. 

K  r    .*  eu^  "^"^^  ^J^  r«**»  *^^frmnslated 

her  out  of  honesty  iiito  EngKsb.        SAahpeare. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  (SthftiHy  translau. 

Read  this  s/e  you  transUtt  one  bit  *"^ 
Of  books  of  high  renown.  StsrI/K 

Were  it  meant  that  in  despite  '' 

Of  art  and  nature  soch  dull  ck>ds  should  write, 

Bavius  and  M«vius  had  been  sav'd  hy  fate 
For  Settle  and  for  ShadweU  to  translati.   Lmh^ 
^'  1,2  *^^P^*>n-    A  low  colloquial  use. 

There  s  matter  in  these  nghs,  these  profound 

heaves  *^     . 

You  niiust  translates  't  is  fit  we  understand 

«'»<«»•  •  Sbahptare. 

Transla'tiow.  »,  /.  Itra/tjlatiQ,  Latin; 

trufis/tfho/ff  French.] 
2.  Removal;  act  of  removing. 

J^is  disease  was  an  asthma;  the  cause,  t  me* 

tastasw  or  /r*/i^/fl/io«  of  humours  from  his  iobts 

to  his  lungs.  Harder 

Translations  of  morbifick  matter  arise  in  acuta 

dmempers.  Arhutin^. 

a.  The  remov.i«  of  a  bi«hop  to  another  see. 

If  part  of  the  peoplf  be  somewhat  m  the  ele<> 

tton,  )rou  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  m 

the  nnvatlon  or /rtf«/ii//oi..  Bacon. 

The  king,  the  next  tfane  the  bishop  of  London 

came  to  him,  entertained  him  with  this  com^ 

pellation,  My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  you 

are  very  welcome;  and  gave  ord*r  for  aU  the 

nejressary  forms  for  the  translation.     Clarendon^ 

3»  The  act  of  turning  into  another  Ian* 
guage;  interpretation. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honouvod 
with  a  translation  into  many  languages.  Brown, 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ. 
Attempt  translmtjon  ;  for  transpbnted  wit 
AU  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share. 
And  ccdder  bnint  like  cokier  climates  are. 

4*  Something  made  b?  translation;  version, 
UttranslatHn^t  t|ic  better  I  acknowledge  ihu 
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^  ^hfch  comtth  neirer  to  the  very  letter  of  th% 
very  original  verity.  Ji<»*er, 

Trans LA'Tive.  aJf.  [trantlativuSf  Lat- J 
T^kcn  from  others. 

Transla'tob.  n.  5.  [trans latevr^  oW  Fr. 
from  translate,^  One  that  turns  any 
thing  into  another  laneuage. 

A  new  and  nob  er  wiy  tVuni  doft»p«r$ue. 
To  mtke  translations  and  tratulators  too.  Denb, 
No  translation  onr  own  country  ever  yet  pro- 
duced»  hatl^  come  uf  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  *»'*f " 
laiors  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English 
stile  much  fitter  for  that  woHc  than  any  we  see 
in  our  present  writings,  the  which  is  owing  to 
the  simalicity  that  runs  through  the  whole. 

Sxvijt, 

Transla'tory.  «.  5.  [from  tranjlate.] 

Transferring.    .     ..  ^  '        -.      ^ 

The  iranilatcry  is  a  he  that  transfers  the  nje- 

rits  of  a  man's  good  action  to  another  mofe  de- 

ferving.  Arbuthnot. 

TR  A NSLOC  ACTION.  ».  /•  [trans  TkTiQ  ioCUSf 

lathi.  ]    Removal  of  things  reciprocally 
to  each  other's  places. 

Inhere  happened  certain  tratulocatioms  at  me 
deluce,  the  matter  constituting  animal  and  ve- 
getable subilanccs  being  dissolved,  and  mineral 
wsitter  substituted  in  its  place,  and  thereby  like 
/rtf«/»tf«*»ii  of  meuls  in  some  springs.  tVoOw, 
Translu'cency.  ff.  J.  [from  trans/U' 
cent.']    Diaphaneity;  transparency. 

Lumps  of  rock  crystal  heated  red  hot,  then 
quenchtd  in  fair  water,  exchanged  their  translu^ 
itncy  for  whiteness,  the  ignition  and  extinction 
bavmg  cracked  each  lump  into  a  multitude  of 
minute  bodies.  ^©y/tf. 

TRANSLUX:ENT.  >  adj.  {trans  and  /«- 
TRAKSLU'CID.      J      cens^   or   lucidtu^ 
Lat.j  Transparent;  diaphanous;  ckar^ 
giving  a  passage  to  the  light. 

In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  cagfer ; 
which  is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  trant^ 
iutid.  Bacon, 

JW^hferever  fountain  or  firesh  current  flow*d 
iUainst  the  eastern  ray,  tratulueent^  pure. 
With  touch  aether'ial  04  heav'n's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  ,         .         MiUm, 

The  colden  ewer  a  ma!d  obsequious  brings, 
Repleimh'd  from  the  cool  tratuliuent  spring. 

Tra'nsmarine.  adj,  [transmarlnus^ 
Lat.]  Lying  on  the  other  idc  <rf  the  sea ; 
found  beyond  sea. 

She  might  have  made  herself  mistress  of  Ti- 
tnaurania,  her  next  trammarint  neighbour. 

Hov.ei, 

To  Tra'nsmew.  v.  a.  r/r/7«5iw«/o, Latin ; 

transmuevy'Ertnch.']     To  transmute i  to 

*     transform  ;  to  metamorphose ;  to  change. 

Obsolete. 

When  him  Kst  the  ratcal  routs  appall. 
Men  mto  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew^ 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  aU. 

Spautr* 

Tha'n  SMI  grant,  adj.  [trans  migrans  f 
JLat.]  Passing  into  another  country  or 
state. 

Besides  an  union  in  wvereignty,  or  a  con- 
junction in  pacu,  there  are  other  implicit  <*on- 
fcderations,  that  of  colonies  or  trammigramts 
towards  their  mother  nation.  Casern, 

y«  T H  A 'n -> M 1 G R A  r  E .  v.  «.  [transm'tgrth 
Latin.]  To  pass  from  one  place  or  coun;^ 
try  into  another. 
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This  complexion  is  mainuined  by  TOcratioB; 
so  that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  na- 
tives which  irmtttmigrate  omit  it  not  wttho* 
commixture.  Bnmu, 

If  Pytha«oras*s  nansanunatioii  were  tnic,tlut 
the  souls  flf  men  tmmfmigraU  into  species  an- 
swering their  former  natures,  some  men  mwl 
live  over  many  serpentt.  ,  l^' 

Their  souls  may  transmigratt  into  eadi  («Kr. 

Regard 
The  port  of  Luna,  says  our  learned  bsrd; 
Who,  in  a  drunken  ^ttvn,  beheld  his  «wj^ 
The  fifth  within  the  troHsmigrating  roll.  Drjimt 
TransmTgka'tion.  If.  J.  [transmma' 
tion,  French,  from  transmigrate^  ris- 
sage  ftx)m  one  place  or  state  mto  an- 
other. ^ 

The  sequel  of  the  conjunctron  of  oamfestn 
the  person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  rf  tM 
tural  properties  appertaining  toeither  substance, 
no  transition  or  trM/ismigration  thereof  oat  of  OM 
substance  into  another.  .^*f_l' 

Seeing  the  earth  of  itself  puts  forth  pJfflO 
without  seed,  planu  may  well  have  a  trm»' 
gratnm  of  speaes.  **^ 

From  the  opinion  of  the  metem|^choii», « 
trttfumigratioH  of  the  souls  of  men  into  tbe  bo- 
dies of  oeasts,  most  suiuble  unto  their  hwna 
condition,  after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  mwicBi 
became  a  swan.  Brtw^ 

Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse 
Of  trantmigrat'ttm,  as  their  lot  shall  lead.  Jl«» 

'T  was  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 

Qne  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass: 

Seeing  such  transmigration  there,  ^^ 

*    She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here.  Datm. 

When  thou  wert  form'd,  heav'n  did  a  na 

hegin, 

But  the  brute  soul  by  chance  was  shtrfBedm: 

In  woods  and  wilds  tny  monarchy  maintain, 

Where  valiant  beasts,  by  force  and  rapne,reijB. 

In  life's  next  scene,  'd  transmigrMtienbt, 

Some  bear  or  lion  is  reservM  for  thee.  2/rj*"' 

Tra^skm'ssion.  h. /.  [transmissioHi  ^^' 

transmissusf  Latin.]  The  act  of  sending 

from  one  place  to  another,  -or  from  ow 

person  to  another.  .  .  ^ 

If  there  were  any  such  notable  trammumd 

a  colony  hither  out  of  Spain,  the  rery  cw> 

nicies  of  Spain  would  not  have  omitted  so  ott- 

morable  a  thing.  .^^I 

Operations  by  trantmissim  of  spirits  is  «»«  « 

the  hifthest  secrets  in  nature.  ,  ^^ 

In  the  transaijsion  of  the  sea-water  info  tte 

pit#,  water  riscth ;  but  in  the  trantmuata ^^ 

water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.       »^ 

These  more  swiftly :  but  then  they  require  a 

medium  well  disposed?  and  their  transmiism  » 

easily  stopped.  ^^ 

The  uvea  ha;  a  musculous  P**^*'*.*"",^?^! 

late  and  contract  that  round  hole  in  itctUedtw 

pupil,  for  the  better  moderatmg  the  tra^ 

sion  of  light.  ^ 

Languages  of  countries  are  lost  *>y '''•gT 

iion  of  colonies  of  a  different  language.    J*^ 

This  enquiry  will  be  of  use,  as  M**™,*^ 

covery  of  the  transmitsim  of  the  !»«"»  "? 

into  Scotland.*  j^ 

Theur  reflexion  or  franmistitn  "*P*?5fS 

the  constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behux«o» 

glass,  and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  ugo^ 

parts  of  the  glass*  iww* 

TaANSMi'ssiv«.fli(r.  [ffomtransmhn^ 

'    Latin.]  Transmitted;  derived fi^om wc 

to  another. 

And  srill  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 
Trmumissive  lessons  of  the  fangs  rowwB.  rr^* 
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Ttsetf  1  tun ;  it  with  troMsmusivi  light 
EnUvein  worlds  deny'd  to  human  s^t.  -  Prior. 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes 
would  raise 
Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise ; 
His  praise  eternal,  on  the  faithful  stone, 
Had  w«th  irmrumhsivf  honour  grac'd  his  flofk 

p9j>e. 

To  Th  ansmi't.  w.  a.  Uransmitto^  Latin  ; 
transmettrey  French.  J  To  send  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another. 

By  rneaas  of  writing,  former  ages  transmit  the 
inemorials  of  ancient  times  and  things  to  po»* 
**^-  Ha/e. 

He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spam  to  sell 
Ilia  estate,  and  tmtumit  the  money  to  him. 
_,  jtddisoH, 

Thus  floiinsh'd  lore,  and  beaut^reign'd  in  state, 
TUi  the  proud  Spaniard  gave  this  glory's  date : 
Past  is  the  gaUamry,  the  fame  remains, 
Tratumitttd  sa£e  in  Dryden's  lofty  scenes. 

GroMvillt 
Shme  forth,  ye  planeu,  with  dtstinguish'd 
.  light; 
Agam  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  earth, 
A«  when  Britannia joy'd  for  Anna's  birth.  Prior, 
TiAKsaii'TTAL.  n.  J.   [from  tranimit.] 
The  act  of  transmitting ;  transmission. 
I   know  not  that  this  word  has  any 
authority. 

Besides  the  transmittal  to  Eneland  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make 
our  country  a  receptacle  for  their  superoume- 
«ry  pretenders  to  offices.  Stvsfi, 

Tran^mi'tter.  n.s.  [from  transmit.] 

One  that  transmits. 
Tran&mu'table.  aiij.  [from  transmit 
abU^  French ;  from  trmtsmute.'\  Capable 
of  change ;  possible  to  be  changed  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  air  is 
so  much  as  convertible  into  water;  Yiow  trans* 
mutahi*  it  is  unto  flesh  may  be  oS  deeper  doubt. 

Broton. 
The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  aqitnal  body  are 
easily  tranimutaUe  into  one  another.  Arhuthnot* 
Transmu'tably.    adv.    [from    trans* 
nuiteJ]  With  capacity  of  being  changed 
into  another  substance  or  nature.     . 
Transmuta'tion.  «.  J.  [transmutation^ 
French ;  transmutation  from  transmtao, 
Latin.] 
I.  Change  into  another  nature  or  sub- 
stance. The  great  aim  of  alchemy  is  the 
transmutation  of  base  metals  into  gold. 
Am  not  I  old  Slv's  son,  by  birth  a  pedUr,  by 
education  a  cardmaker,  by  trans/mutation  a  bear- 
hwd?  Sbaksfeare., 

The  tramsmutation  of  pbnts  one  into  another, 
it  Mfar  ma^uUia  mature,  for  the  transmutation  of 
Species  is,  m  the  vulgar  philosophy,  pronoanced 
kxwossible ;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  ma- 
iiiMet  iastanoei  of  it,  the  opinion  of  inopossibi- 
lity  is  to  be  rejeaed,  and  the  m^ns  thereof  to 
be  found  out.  Bacon, 

The  conversion  into  a  body  merely  new,  and 
which  was  not  before,  as  silver  to  ^old,  or  iron 
to  copper,  is  better  called,  for  distmction  sake, 
transmntatiion.  Bacon. 

The  changing  of  bodies  into  light,  and  light  into 
bodies,  is  very  conformable  to  the  course  of  jm- 
ture,  which  seems  delighted  with  transmutations. 
Water,  which  is  a  very  fluid  tasteless  salt,  she 
ebanges  by  heat  into  vapour,  which  is  a  sort  df 
•ir,  and  by  cold  into  ice,  which  is  a  hard,  peHucid  j 
bsictlei  fusible  stone ;  and  tbh  stons  returns  into 
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wat«r  by  heat,  asd  v:^pour  ttx\mu  intp  wt^r  by 
^^^*  Nekton. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no 
real  tranmtttation ;  ^ut  most  of  those  members, 
which  at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  are  ex- 
istent at  the  beginning,  art^cially  cconplicated 
tMether.  Bentity. 

a.  Successive  change. .  Not  proper. 

The  same  land  suffereth  sundiy  transantta* 
//(WW  of  owners  within*ooe  term.  ^acon* 

To  Transmu'te.  v.  n.  Itransmuto,  Lat. 
tranimuerp  Fr.]  To  change  from  one 
nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Hildas  thinks,  that  by  the  golden  4letce  was 
meant  a  golden  book  of  parchment,  which  is  of 
sheep's-skin,  and  therefore  called  gokien^becaustt 
it  was  taught  therem  how  ochor  oMtals  might  be 
transmuted.  ^  Jiaieigi. 

That  metals  may  be  tnuumutod  one  into  an- 
other, I  am  not  aatiifled  of  the  fact.  Jt^. 

Transmu'ter.  If.  /.  [fi^m  transmute'^ 
One  that  transmutes. 

Tra'nsom.  n.  s.  [transfuna,  Latin.] 

I.  A  thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  door. 

».  [Among  mathematicians.]  The  vane 
of  an  inatrument  called  across  staiF,  be- 
ing a  piece  of  wood  fix«d  across  with  a 
square  socket  upon  which  it  slides. 

Transpa'remcy-ii./.  [trMnsparent^T. 
from  transparent.}  Cleamesa ;  diapha- 
neit)ri  translucence  |  power  of  trans- 
mitting light. 

A  poet  of  another  natioa  would  not  have  dwelt 
•o  long  upon  t|ie  harness  and  trmnspame^  of 
the  stream ;  but  in  Italy  one  seldom  sees  a  river 
that  b  extremely  bright  and  lim^,  most  of<hem 
being  muddy.  Aidison. 

Another  cause  is  the  greater  trams forencn  df 
the  vessels  ocoasioned  by  the  tlunness  and- deli- 
cacy of  their  coats.  Ariwtlmot. 

TRANSPAOIENT.  aHj.  [trans^rent,  Fr. 
trans  and  appareot  Lat.]  Pervious  to  the 
light;  clear;  pellucid;  di^banousj 
translucent ;  not  opaque. 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  onehalf  sohrighty 
Through  the  trans partnthotoia  of  the  deep," 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give 
li^ht: 
Thou  shm*st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep,  ^baks. 
Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with 
your  eye ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have 
secret  hearts  and  transparent  countenances.  < 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll*d  witiiin. 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hourstart. 

seen; 
And  heav'n  did  this  tramparent  veil  provide. 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide.  DrjJ. 

Her  bosom  appeared  all  of  crystal,  and  so 
wonderfully  transpmruU,  that  I  saw  every  thought 
in  her  heart.  jfd^son. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  inortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  hal^4i«olv*d  in  light.    P^. 

Tr  a  ns  p  i*cv o  OS.  atlj\  [trans  and  speciof 
Latin.]  Transparent  j  pervious  to  the 
sight. 

What  if  that  light. 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wiittratupiamts  air. 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star.*  Mi/tom. 

Now  thy  wine 's  fransfiemous,  pure'd  frwn  idl 
Its  earth V  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 
On  the  m  refuse.  Pbilips. 

To  Tr  ANSPi'iRCK.  V.  n.  Itransperfff-^^l^T, 
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Mtofx  and  pierce,']    To  penetrate;  to 
make  way  through ;  to  pcnncate. 
A  mind  which  through  each  ptxt  in^'d  iioth 
pass* 
fashions  and  vorks,  and  wholly  doth  troMi fierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe.       Jisieixh. 

His  forceful  tpeu^  which,  hiising  u  it  Hew, 
iMercM  thro'  the  yielding  planks oQointed  wood: 
The  sides  trmttfn€rc*i  retum'd  a  rattling  sound. 
And  groans  of  Greeks  inck>s*d  came  isiumg  thro' 
the  wound.  Vry^m. 

Transpira'tion.  «r.  /.  {trampiratitm^ 
FrJ    Emisaion  in  vapour. 

That  a  bullet  dipped  in  oil,  by  preventing  the 
troMifiratkm  of  air,  wilt  carry  fimner,  and  pierce 
deeper,  my  experience  cannot  discern,  jfr^wm. 
The  trmuptrstim  ai  the  obstructed  fluids  is 
imagined  to  be  one  of  the  ways  that  an  inflam- 
roatioD  is  removed*  Hbarp, 

Tv  TRANSPI'RE.  v.  a.  [transpiro^  Lat. 

trampirer^  Fr.]    To  emit  in  vapour. 
ToTRANSPi^RE.v.ff.  [/rtf/rj/ir^r,  Fr.] 
I.  To  be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 
The  nuts  fresh  got  are  full  of  a  soft  pulpy  mat- 
ter, which  in  time  trantpins^  and  passes  through 
the  shell  Wmiwari. 

%,  To  escape  from  secresy  to  notice :  a 
senfe   lately   innovated   from  France» 
without  necessity. 
To  Tr  A  Ns  p  L  a'c  e.  v.  a,  \trant  and  plate,  ] 
To  remove ;  to  put  into  a  nevtr  place. 

It  was  fraiupiated  from  the  lefk  side  of  the 

Vatican  unto  a  more  eminent  place.      Wiitimt, 

To  TRANSPLA'NT.  v.  a.  Itraiu  and 

plantOf  Lat.  transplanter^  French.} 
t.  To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place. 
The  noblest  fruits  iremapUnted'xxi  otir  isle, 
Widi  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 

Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Peculiar,  stil'd  the  Ottley ;  be  thou  first 
This  apple  to  traiuflaia.  Philips. 

ft.  To  remove  and  settle. 

If  any  trantplani  them»elves  into  planutions 
abroad,  who  are  Khismaticks  or  outlaws,  such 
aH  not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

'    Ofijght  the  greater  part  he  took 
Trtuuflmnieififmi  her  doudy  shrine,  and  pbc*d 
)n  the  sun's  orlf.  Milten. 

fit  prd^ted  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes, 
bem^  frentplanuJ  Out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese 
of  Saini  IXavid's  into  a  wanner  climate.  Clarend, 

Tr  ANSFLANt  A'xior/.  n.  J.  [traujp/anta- 
tioHf  French.]* 

r.  The  act  of  traj^apja^ting  pr  removing 
to  another  soil. 

'  It  is  confessed,  that  love  changed  ofken  doth 
nothing:  nay.  It  is  nothing ;  fbr  love,' where  it 
is  kept  fixed  to  its  first!  dt^ect,  though  it  bum 
not,  yet  it  warms  and  chlirishes^  sn  as  it  needs 
no  transplamiatiom,  or  change  of  sdil,  to  make  it 
fruitful,  .    ..  ••    .  SucUimg, 

9.  Conveyance  from  one  to  another. ' 
What  noise  have  we  had  for  some  y^rs  about 
transplantatiom   of  disease^  and  tramfusion  of 
blood!  '  Baker, 

3.  Removal  of  men  from  one  country  to 
another.  • 

MD«t  of  kingdoms  have  throughly  felt  the 
calamities  of  forcible  trmtuplaniatfe/it,  being  ei- 
ther overwhelmed  by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon 
Ihrro,  or  driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  an- 
pihcfi  to  seek  new  seatt>  h«ving  lo^  their  own. 
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This  appears  a  replication  to  whit  Mcodsof 

had  oflTered  concerning  the  trtuupUatdm  of 

Ulysses  to  Sparta.  Brmme, 

TRANSPLA'NTER.ff./.[from//«M//fl«.] 

One  that  tran^lants. 
Ti^Transpo'rt.  v.  m.  {train  and /effc, 

Lat.  transporter^  French.  ] 
X.  To  convey  by  carriage  from  pbcr  to 
place. 

I  came  hither  to  trmmpwrt  the  tidings,  ^h^t. 

Why  ahould  she  write  to  Edmund  \  xa^  not 
you 
7ramtport  her  purposes  by  word  ?     Shahftert 

Rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  tb«  other, 
which,  among  other  uses,  were  made  to  tmn- 
p9rt  men.  kel^. 

A  subterranean  wind  tramp^rts  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pilorus.  MUtm. 

Caesar  found  the  seas  betwixt  France  txA 
Britain  so  ill  furnis(>ed  with  vessels,  that  he  «» 
frin  to  make  ships  10  tramtport  his  army.  HtiHii. 

In  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  the  wise  iW 

pooius  transtwried  all  the  remaining  visdon 

and  virtue  or  his  country  into  the  sanctuary  d 

peace  and  learning.  Dry^ 

a.  To  carry  into  banishment  as  a  felon. 

We  retom  after  being  trasuperUJtV^mta 
times  greater  rogues  than  before.  Svip, 

3.  To  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment. 

4.  To  hurry  by  violence  of  passion. 

You  are  tramp^rteJ  by  cabmity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you,  and  yoii  ftasdcr 
The  helms  o*  th*  state.  Shaksjmrt. 

They  laugh  as  if  tramtftted  with  some  u 
Of  passion.  ^^' 

I  shew  him  once  trams frttd  by  the  rioleace  ii 
a  sudden  passion.  l^^J^ 

If  an  ally  not  nnmediately  concerned  cootri* 
bute  more  than  the  principal  pany,  he  oii|ht » 
have  his  share  in  what  is  conquered;  or,  if  bis 
romantick  disposition  traitsp^rt  him  soivatu 
expect  little  or  nothing,  they  should  nuke  it  op 
in  dignity.  Svf** 

5.  To  put  into  ecstasy  5  to  ravish  with 
pleasure. 

Here  trantp^rtei  I  behold,  transpwieixvo^ 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  niraculoos 
cures  were  so  tramsported  wixh  them,  that  their 
gratitude  supplanted  their  obedience. 

Tra'nsport.  n,  s,  itransport%fv.  from 

the  verb.] 
f .  Transportation  ;  carriage;  conveyance. 
The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  «" 
fairs;  for  they  stijjulated  with  the  CarthafinuM 
to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  trmtpft  and  vtf' 
'^  Arhtl^f' 
a.  A  vessel  of  carriage ;  particularly  a  ves- 
sel in  which  soldiers  are  conveywi- 

Nor  dares  hb  trmmtpni  vessel  crosi  ^^J''^ 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  coropord  » 

graves.  fOJ* 

Some  spoke  of  the  OAcn  of  war  oolyi  and  omm 

*    added  the  #r«M^Mtf.  ArMm, 

3.  Rapture;  ecstasy. 

K  truly  pious  mmd  receives  a  tcin^«"  wew^ 
ing  with  gratitude,  a  spiritual  one  w<h  eo^ 
and  trhksj>$rt.  ^*^*    ] 

4.  A  felpn  ^ntenced  to  exile. 

Tr  a  N  $  p  o<R  T  AN  c  R. «./.  [from /ftf«^l 
Conveyance }  carriage:  removal 

•       O,  be  Aon  my  Qnron,        ^.      I 
And  give  me  sWift  «ni*y/#r/d«*r  to  those  W»i 
WherelmaywaHowinrtheliiybeds  .".^^ 
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Taakspo&ta'tion.  m.s.  [from  inuts- 

port.-] 
I'  Con'rcyanee;  carriage 

Coctingtoo  and  Porter  had  been  xent  before  to 
provide  a  Tenel  for  their  tratu/tortation.  H^oitm, 
a.  Transinisstoti  or  conveyance. 

Some  were  not  so  iolidtous  to  proride  against 
the  plague^  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from 
the  mafigmty  of  our  own  air>  or  by  Sraiupori^ 
*'•»'  Drydm. 

3.  Baaisbmentforfelonjr. 

4.  Ecstatick  violence  of  pasnon. ' 

All  pleasures  that  affect  die  body  most  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all/raiw/cr/- 
ftim  is  a  violence;  and  no  violence  can  be  last- 
ing, but  determines  upon  the  Mine  of  the  spi- 
rits. Sotctb. 
TaANspo'RTER.  «. /.  [from  transport.'] 
One  that  transports. 
The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  sj^edy  be- 
nefit by  dispatching,  saving,  and  selbng  to  the 
tramsfirter*.                                                 Carrw. 

Transpo'sal.  ».  /.  [from  transpoie,"] 
The  act  of  putting  things  in  each 
other's  place.  S*wift, 

roTRANSPCySE.  v.tf.  [/r^wj/«rr,Fr. 
transpositumf  Latin.] 

I.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other. 
The  letters  of  Eliaabetha  regina  transpostd 
thus,  A»gfim  btrm^  Se6*ti,  signify,  O  £ngUnd*s 
sovereign !  thou  hast  made  us  hai>py.  Camdtn, 
,  Tramspie  the  propositions,  maiung  the  medius 
terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  add  the  sub- 
ject of  (be  iecond.  Lttkt, 

1.  To  put  out  of  place. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  fr«ju- 

^tigels  ar^  brj|ht  stiU,  though  the  brightest  felL 

bbahptart, 

Tramsposi'tion.  n.  j.  Itransposition^ 
French  ;  from  transpoit  ] 

I.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another. 

a.  The  state  of  being  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another. 
The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terra- 
(^ueous  globe  is  st^y,  and  nqt  liable  to  any  ac- 
qdental  tratuptitm^  nor  hath  it  ever  shifted  its 
station.  IVoodtuartf, 

ToTyiASssHA^PE.v.a.[trans inds/fape,"]  , 
To  transform ;  to   bring  into  another 
shape. 

I  *Il  tcU  thee  how  Beatrice  prab'd  thy  tvit :  I 
»id  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit;  right,  said  she,  a  fine 
little  one :  nay,  said  I, he  hath  the  tonnes;  that 
I  believe,  said  she;  for  he  swore  a  tmng  to  me 
on  Monday  nieht,  which  he  forswore  on  Tues- 
day morning;  there  *s  a  double  tongue :  thus  did 
she  tra/iubapi  thy  particular  virtues.      Sbahp, 

To  TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE.a..fl.[/r««- 
mbstanthrf  Fr.]  To  change  to  another 
•ubitaace. 

O  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love,  which  trMsut/iiamitaUt  all. 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gal).  DoMt, 

Nor  seemingly,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
liotratuubjtantiatet  what  redounds,  transtures 
Through  spirits  with  ease.  AlUtom, 

TRANsuBSTANTiA'Trov. «.  /.  [tramuh- 
jtantsatioHt  Fr.]  A  miraculous  operation 
believed  in  the  Romish  church,  m  which 
^e  el^*ments  of  the  eucharist  are  suppof- 
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ed  to  be  changed  into  the  reallxxly  anS 
blood  of  Christ. 

How  is  a  Romanist  prepaved  easily  to  swal* 
low,not  only  against  all  probability,  bat  evm  the 
dear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of /nm* 
iuhtteuttiatiMf  LteJte, 

Transuda'tion.h. /.  Ifrom  tntnjtule,} 
The  act  of  passing  in  sweaty  or  perspire 
ble  Vapour,  through  any  integument. 

The  drops  proceeded  not  i:om  the  tramsui^m 
tien  of  the  liquors  within  the  gUs.  ^oyle. 

r6  TRANSU'DE.  v.  n.  [/raar'and  ^utU. 
Latin.]  To  pass  through  in  vapour. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  be  transmitted  througli* 
out  the  body  before  the  maturation  of  an  apos* 
them,  nor  after,  unless  the  humour  break;  be- 
cause (hey  caauot  truMiuU  through  the  bw  dt 
an  aposthem.  Jiafvty. 

Transve'rsal.  adj.  [transversal^  ¥r. 
trans  tind  versalis,  Lat.J  Running  cix>fl»* 
wise. 

An  ascending  line,  direct,  as  horn  son  to€i» 
ther,  or  grandfather,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law 
of  England ;  or  in  the  trMuwnal  line,  ts  to  the 
uncle  or  aunt,  great-uncle  or  great-auof.  ffaU^ 
TRA>fsvE'KSALLY-  adv.  [from  traxs^ 
tfersai."}    In  a  cross  direction. 

There  are  divers  subtile  inquiries  and  demeo- 
stratkms  concerning  the  several  proportions  of 
swiftness  and  distance  in  an  arrow  snot  verticaUy, 
horisonully,  or  trantvtnally.  IVilkiMt^ 

To  Transve'rse.  v.  a.  Itransversm, 
Latin.]  To  change ;  to  overturn. 

Nothing  can  be  believed  to,  be  religion  byaiip 
people,  but  what  they  think  to  be  divine ;  that 
u,  sent  immediately  frdm  God :  and  they  can 
think  nothing  to  be  so,  that  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  alter  or  ttatuv^ru,  .  ^Letin. 

TRANS VF'RSE.  adj.  [rrtfwxwtt/,  LatJ 
Being  in  a  cross  direction. 
His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursuM  tramvtrse  the  resonant  fugue. 

«       .  ...  Milim^ 

Fart  m  strait  hncs,  part  m  traiu^rse  are 
found, 
One  forms  a  crooked  figure,  one  a  round; 
The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings. 
Those  clasp  th*  arterial  tubes  in  tender  ruigs. 

What  natural  agent  could  impel  them  so  iuoag- 
ly  with  a  trantotne  side  blow  against  that  tre» 
mendous  weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds 
are  a  falling!  Btmtlij. 

TKANsvt'HSELy.    adv.     [from  trans- 
verse.^   In  a  cross  direction. 
At  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  tmmveriehyxpaa 
.each  other.  SmimzJUa. 

In  all  the  fibres  of  an  animal  there  is  a  con- 
tractile power ;  for  if  a  fibre  be  cot  trmmsvtrxely, 
both  the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape* 

Arbtdbnwi 

Transu'mption.  ff. /.  [trofts  znd  sumo\ 

Lat-]  The  act  of  taking  from  one  place 

to  another. 
Tra'Kters.  If.  J.    Men  who  carry  fish 

from  the  Ka-coasts  to  sell  in  the  mland 

countries.  Baiiey. 

TRAP.    «.  /.   [tpappe,  Sax.  trape^  Fr. 

trappola^  Italian.] 
I.  A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin. 

Die  as  thou  shouldest,  but  do  not  die  imps- 

ti^ntiy,  and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.  Taylor, 
The  trap  springs  and  catches  the  ape  by  tht 

fiXk$ts%.  L^Estrmn^ 
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«•  An  amimshi  a  stratagem  to  httny  or 
catch  unawares. 

And  hirkuig  closely,  in  awtit  now  Jay, 
How  he  miriit  any  in  bis  trif  betray.    Sfemtfr* 

Uod  and  your  mafesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I M  into 
The  tr^  is  laid  for  me.  Sbahpmn. 

They  continually  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him, 
and  made  sinister  interpretations  of  all  the  good 
he  did.  CMomy, 

He  seems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay. 
And  cons  by  night  his  lesson  for  the  day.  DryJ. 
3.  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a 

StTCk. 

Unruly  boys  learn  to  wrangle  at  tra^  or  rook 
It  spn-nrthrag.  X«cir. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerres  and  joints  comfAains, 

From  nine-phis,  coiu,  and  Arom  ii-o^ball  ab« 

stains.  Xu^. 

Tp  Tb  a  p.  v.  a,  [tpappan,  Saxon.] 
z.  To  ensnare ;  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  am- 
buab  ;  to  take  by  stratagem. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  lab*ring  spider, 
Weaves  «edkms  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shaki^art, 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd  arras 
I  trabfd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  filse  alarms. 
'^^  Jirjdm. 

%,  [SeeTRAFPiNGs.]  To  adorn;  to  de- 
corate. 

The  sleed  that  bore  him> 
Was  lr«;^V with  polish'd  steeJ, all  shining  bright. 
And  cover  *d  with  th*  achievemenu  of  the  knight. 

To  spml  the  dead  of  weed  is  sacrilege : 
But  leave  these  reliques  of  his  living  might 
Todedt  his  heuie,  and  trap  his  tomb  black  steed. 

Spenser, 

Lord  Lucius  presented  to  you  four  milk-white 
hones  trmpt  in  silver.  Sbatspeare, 

Steeds  with  scarlet  trapped.  Crtv/ty. 

Trapdo'or.  if.j.  [/ra/and^^MT.]  Adoor 
opening  and  shutting  unexpectedly. 

The  ertenes  which  carry  from  the  heart  to 
the  several  parts  have  valves  which  open  out- 
ward like  irapJ$0rs^  and  eive  the  blood  a  free 
passage ;  and  the  veins,  which  bring  it  back  to 
the  heart»  have  valves  and  trmpdtors  which  open 

.    inwards,  so  as  to  give  way  unto  the  blood  to  run 
into  the  heart.  Hay. 

ToTrape.  v.  a.  [commonly  written  ib 
traipse:  probably  of  the  same  ori^'nal 
with drMk.'\  To  run  idly  and  sluttishly 
about.  It  is  used  only  of  women. 
Trapes.  «•/.  [I  suppose  from /rii/^.]  An 
idle  slatternly  woman. 

He  found  tne  suUen  trapes  . 

Pocsest  with  tfa'  devil,  worms,  and  dapc.  Hmdih, 
From  door  te  door  I  'd  sooner  whine  and  beg. 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes.  Gay. 

Since  f«Ueach  other  ttatioD  of  renown. 
Who  wouki  not  be  the  greatest /r4/r/  in  town? 

ToMHg. 

Trape'ziuM.    Ji.    i.    [te*'*^*^;  /r4^^<r, 

Fr.]  A  quadrilateral  figure*  whose  four 

fades  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  its  sides 

parallel.  Dkt. 

Two  pf  the  lateral  trapezia  are  as  broad. 

Woodward. 
T R  A  P E  Z O'l  b .  If.  J.     [r^airif tor  and   w'^  t 

trapesoide^  Fr.J     An   irrcguhir  T\gore» 
whose  £our  sides  are  not  parallel.    Diet. 
Tra'ppings.  n.  s.  [This  word  Wmbcw 
derives  from  drapf  French,  doib.l 
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I.  OmtmentB  appendant  to  the  uddle/ 
Capansoos  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappiags^  goifoous  kiwghts 
At  joust  and  tournament.  Attltsa. 

%.  Omannents ;  dress,  embellifthmeoUi  ex- 
ternal, superficial,  and  trilling  dcoon- 
tioR. 

These  mdeed  seem. 
But  I  have  that  within  which  nasscdi  diev; 
These  but  xhttrappings  and  tne  suits  of  woe. 

Shak^m. 
He  hu  £nr  words,  ridi  trappiim^  and  Iai|e 
promises ;  but  woiks  only  for  trnvamtx. 

j^     VEitsmp. 
The  points  of  honour  pojfPnay  produce. 
Trappings  of  life,  for  omamem,  not  use.  Drji 

Sucn  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappimii,  and  ti^  on. 

Draw  him  strictly  so, 
That  air  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
•  He  needs  no  traffimgs  of  fictitioas  fuoe.  DrjL 
In  ships  decay  d  no  mariner  confides, 
Lur*d  by  the  guded  stem  and  pcinted  sides; 
Yet,  at  a  beU,  unthinking  foob  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birth-day  night.  5«j/}. 

Tra'pstick.  n.s.  {trap  and  stick.]  A 
stick  with  which  boys  drive  a  wcKxleo 
ball. 

A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  diick 

bandy  legs  and  two  losig  trafsOsks  that  hd  m 

calfi.  SftOstH. 

Trash.    ».  /•   [troSf  Islandick;  drtttM^ 

German.] 
I.  Anything  worthless  ;  dross; 'dregs. 
Lay  hands  upon  these  traiton,  and  their  trssk 
SUhfmu 
Look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee! 
--Let  it  alone,  thoo  foo),  it  is  but  tr*^-  Shtki. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steab  trasb;  \\&  khm* 
thing,  nothinc ; 
"T  was  mine,  't  it  hn,  and  has  been  ili?e  to 

thousands. 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  osae, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enncheshim, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Sbaksftsfu 

More  than  ten  Hollensheds,  or  Halls,  o»toni 
Of  trivial  honshold  trash  he  knows;  he  koom 
When  the  queen  frown'd  or  smil'd.  />»«• 
The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  6« 
a  writer  is  in  possession  of^  the  more  troA  hi 
may  bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  S^* 

Weakfoolishman!  wiUheav'n reward imbsre 
With  the  same  Iro/^  mad  mortals  imbibrfcftti 

.      •  fr\ 

%.  A  worthless  person. 

I  suspect  thu  ttmh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Sidsfmu 

3.  Matter  improper  for  food,  freqncntlr' 
eaten  by  girls  in  the  grccnsickDCfs. 

O  diat  mstead  of  trasb  thoo  'dst  xAea.  ited 

4.  I  believe  that  the  original  ligBificauoo 
oi  trash  vi  the  loppings  of  treeif  M 
the  verb. 

To  Tra««.  nf.  a. 

1.  To  lop;  to  crop. 

Being  once  perfeaed  how  to  grant  lui^ 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  t'  advance,  tnflywa 
To  trash  for  overtopping.  Shabpttn. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  humble.  .. 
Not  such  u  was  fit  to  be  "«?<***[* tT 

hearted  Jews,  to  encumber  aad  tnsk  ty^wi 
such  aa  becomes  an  mgenuouspeoplt.  ^ff^' 
Tr  A'sHY.  adj.  [from  irask]  WortW^i 
rile;  useless. 
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A  jiuficious  reader  win  discofrer  in  his  clotet 
dut  iratby  stuff,  whose  gUneriog  deceived  him 
in  the  actios.  Drjdttu 

To  Tra'vail.  v.  n.  [travail/er,  Fr.] 
I.  To  labour ;  to  toil, 
a.  To  be  in  bi)our ;  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
childbirth. 
I  trmnmU  not,  nor  bring  forth  children,  haiah. 
She  being  with  child  cried,  trawulim^  in  birth, 
and  pained  to  be  delivered.  Jcrueiatimt, 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour;  it  travaiU 
with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  de» 
livered.  S*Mth, 

To  Tr  aV  a  I L^.  a.  To  harass ;  to  tire. 
As  if  all  thes^Toubles  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among 
the  nobility.  HaywartL 

A  gleam  of  light  tum*d  tluthcrward  in  naste 
His  traveiVd  steps.  Mikom. 

Tra'vail.  n.  J.  [fromtbe  vcri>.] 
I.  Labour;  toil;  fotigue. 

As  every  thing  of  price,  so  this  doth  require 

travail,  HM>ker. 

Such  hnpotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong 

travaity  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to 

their  pasttire.  Spentcr, 

%*  Labour  in  childbirth. 

In  the  time  of  her  travail  twins  were  in  her. 

Gnusit, 
To  procure  ezsy  travails  of  women,  the  inten- 
tion is  to  bring  down  the  child,  but  not  too  fast. 

Bacw. 
THave,  Tra'vel,  or  Tra'vise.  ».  /. 
A  wooden  frame  for  shoeing  unruly 
borses.  Jtinsfwortb, 

?#Tra'vrl.  V. «.  (^Thisword  is  gene- 
rally supposed  originally  the  same  with 
traiuulf  and  to  dmer  only  as  particular 
from  general :  in  some  writers  the  word 
IS  written  alike  in  all  its  senses  ;  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  write  travail  for 
labour 9  and  travel  ior  journey.'] 
%•  Tomake  journeys :  it  is  used  for  sea  as 
wdl  as  land,  though  somettnoes  we  dis- 
tinguish it  from  *vojagey  a  word  appro- 
priated to  the  sea. 

I  've  watch*d  and  traveWd  hard : 
Some  time  I  shall  aleep  out ;  the  rest  I  '11  whisUe. 

Sbahpeare, 

In  the  forest  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  traveUinr 

companies  of  Dedanim.  haiab, 

Raphael  deini'd  to  travel  with  Tobias.   MUt, 

Fam  would  1  travel  to  some  foreign  shore. 

So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore.      DryJen, 

If  others  believed  he  was  an  Egyptian  from  his 

knowledge  of  their  rites,  it  proves  at  least  that 

hit  ttavclM  at^ic.  P9fi* 

a.  To  pass ;  to  go ;  to  move. 

By  ui*  clock  *t  is  day ; 

And  vet  dark  night  strtngles  the  travelling 

lamp.  Shaksfeare. 

Tone  trmvHe  in  divcrttMKes  with  divers  per<» 

•ons;  1 11  tell  you  who  time  ambka  withal,  who 

time  trou  withaL  Sbaitpean, 

Thus  flyinc  east  and  west,  and  north  and  soutn. 

News  trave/i*d  with  increase  from  mouth  to 

mouth.  Pf^, 

3*  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind 
as  travemmgf  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other 
townsf  cities,  or  countries,  beside  those  in  which 
we  were  bom  and  educated.  WatU, 

4'  To  labot* ;  to  toil.    This  shoukl  be 
rttber/mvtfi/. 
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IT  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  rmon,  kt 
not  anv  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  no< 
needful  Jfoaker. 

To  Tra'vbl.  V.  fl. 
1.  To  pass ;  to  journey  over- 
Thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound.  JtHShu* 

a.  To  force  to  journey. 

There  are  other  privifezes  granted  unto  niost 
of  the  corpontions,  that  they  shall  not  be  charg- 
ed with  garrisons,  and  they  shall  npt  be  travJZd 
forth  of  their  own  franchises.  Spautrm 

Tra'vel.  n.i.  Itravailp  Fr.  from  the 

noun.] 
X.  Journey ;  act  of  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

Love  had  cut  him  short. 
Cont'd  within  thepurlieua  of  hit  conit. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  Anther  could  retrHt« 
Hit  travels  eoJed  at  his  country-seat.    Dryitm, 

Mingled  send  into  the  dance 
MomeYits  fraught  with  all  the  treasures 
Which  thy  eastern  travel  views.  Prim* 

a.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction. 
Let  him  n>end  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.   Sm^ 
^  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.    Ifaeaa, 
In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting 
out  in  Theasaly,  and  at  the  pbce  of  their  lan(fing 
m  Camiola.  Brarvm's  Trivets. 

A  man  not  enlightened  by  traveler  reflexion, 
rrows  as  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  be 
nath  been  used,  as  of  banen  eountriea,  in  whidi 
he  has  been  born  and  bred.  Ad^sm, 

3., Labour;  toiP.  This  should  be. /mv«//.* 
as  in  Daniel. 

He  wars  with  a  retiring  enemy. 
With  much  more  travail  than  with  irictorr. 

Darnel. 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  tbo* 
eam'd 
With  travMil  diiHcult  ?  Mi^am, 

4.  Labour  in  childbirth.  This  sense  be- 
longs rather  to  tranmil. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and 
travel  to  requite.  Dryith, 

5,  Travels,  Account  of  occurrenoet 
and  observations  of  a  journey  into  fo- 
reign  parts. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured 

with  the  translation  of  many  languages.  Brrwa. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurs 

rences;  as  also  voyages,  travels^  and  accounts  oC 

countries.  Watts. 

Traveller.  «./.  [travailUuTi  Fr.from 

travel.^ 
I.  One  who  goes  a  journey;  a  wayfarer. 
The  weary  traveller  wandering  that  way. 
Therein  dio  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat. 

Spenser, 
At  the  olif  e  roote 
They  drew  them  then  in  heape,  most  frr  from 

fooce 
Of  any  traveller.  Cbafmast* 

A  little  ease  to  these  mr  torments  give. 
Before  I  go  where  aU  in  'silence  mourn, 
From  whose  dark  shores  no  travellers  retinm.  - 

Sandys, 
ThiswBs  a  common  o|nnion  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human 
shape,  and  conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers 
and  travellers,  Btmley, 
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If  a  poor  trawlUr  teUs  her,  that  be  bas  oei* 
ther  strength,  nor  food,  nor  money  left,  she  ne- 
ver bids  hjm  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came.  Lav^. 

9.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Farewel,  monsieur  trmtter;  look  yoo  lisp 
and  wear  stranse  suits,  and  disable  all  the  bene- 
§lsx  of  your  own  country.  Shahpeare, 

These  Sravtuhrt  for  doadis,  or  for  a  meale» 
As  aU  adventures,  any  lye  wift  telL     Chafwuuu 

The  trav*iler  into  a  foreign  country  knows 
*iare  by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stayeth  at  hoinc 
can  by  relation  of  the  fravelUr,  Baeott, 

They  are  tnvelUwt  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country,  we  should  therefore  not  mislead  them. 

Locke, 

TmA'viLTAiNTED.    adj.    [travel   and 

uAntedA  Harassed;  fatigned  with  travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  Ktire  and  odd  posts:  and 

here,  trawtUiiiSfd  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 

iounaculate  valour,  taken  sir  Ji^hn  Colevilfe. 

Shahptart* 

rRjfVERS.  aJv,  [Fr.3  Athwart;  across. 
Not  used. 

He  swears  brave  oaths  and  breaks  them  brave- 
st ^kMCe  travtrjy  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Shaisptaro, 

Tr ADVERSE,  adv.  la  tmcfverj^Vr.']  Cross- 
wise; athwart. 

Bring  water  from  some  hanging  pounds  m 
long  furrows;  and  from  those  drawmg  it  ira-^ 
«rr/r  to  spread.  Bamn, 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverst. 

Hayward, 

Tra'veese.//y^.  Through  crosswise. 
He  through  the  armed  files 
Dartf  hk  ezpenenc'd  eye,  and  soon  travtrtc 
The  whok  battalion  views  their  order  due. 

Tr  a'v  ERSE,  sd^'  [tranrversttSf  Lat .  tra- 
verjft  French.]  Lying  across ;  lying 
athwarf. 

The  paths  cut  with  trs^tnse  trenches  much 
encumbered  the  carriages  until  the  pioneers  le- 
velled them.  Hayward, 

Oak  being  strong  in  aQ  positions,  may  be 
trusted  in  cross  and  Uaveru  works  for  sum- 
meri  iVeiion. 

Tra'verse.  fi.J. 
I.  Any  thing  laid  or  built  cross. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  with  all  Ws  generation ; 
and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whom  the  whole 
lineage  descended,  there  is  a  travene  placed  in 
a  loft  where  she  sitteth.  Bacon, 

a.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  ob- 
structs \  cross  apcidcnt }  thwarting  ob- 
stacle. This  is  a  sense  rather  French  than 
English. 

A  just  and  lively  picture  of  human  nature  in 
its  actions,  passions,  and/rawrri«  of  fortune. 

Dryden, 

He  sees  no  dcft^ct  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied 
that  he  should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well 
enough,  had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  travene* 
not.in  his  power.  Ltke, 

7'o  T  r  a' V  t  R  s  E .  f.  fl.  [travcr^ert  Fr.    It 
was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable.] 
1.  To  cross ;  to  lay  athwart. 
Myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
liave  wandcr'd  v.ith  our   travent  arms,  and 

breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly i  Shaksfear^^ 
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Tht  parts  dwojd  be  often  trmrjcdof  dwel 
by  the  nowh)^  of  the  fdidi  which  toos^y  encsm- 
pass  them,  without  fitting  too  straig^   Jltjia, 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  oppositioo;  t» 
thwart  with  obstacles. 

This  treatise  has,  since  the  first  cooc^ptiao 
thereof,  been  often  travened  wkh  other 
thoughts.  WtMm, 

John  Bull  thou|lit  himself  now  «f  age  to  look 
alter  his  own  affinrs;  Frog  resoWed  to  trmnrti 
this  new  projeaiaod  to  nike  him  uneisv  iabis 
own  faaa&j,  ArMmi, 

3.  To  oppose;  to  cross  by  an  objcctioo. 
A  law  term. 

You  save  fh*  expence  of  bjng  5t«io«la^ 
"WTiere  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone.  Drji, 

Without  a  Kood  skill  in  historv,  and  a  new  c^ 
paphv  to underttand  him  aright»  ootwijipm 
hiinself  in  traver»iag  the  decree.  M^, 

4.  To  wander  over ;  to  cross. 

He  many  a  walk  tramewt'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  pahn.  A^ 

He  that  shall  traverse  over  aU  this  habitaUe 
earth,  with  all  those  remo^  comers  cf  k,  re* 
served  for  the  discovery  of  these  later  sra, 
may  find  some  nationa  without  ckies,  tchow, 
houses,  gannents,  coin  ;  but  not  wkboat  tbctr 
God.  ^il^^ 

The  lion  smarting  with  the  huater'i  speiij 
Thoujth  deeply  wounded,  no  way  yet  dinsy^ 
In  sullen  fury  traverses  the  plain. 
To  find  the  vent'rous  foe.  f^* 

Believe  me,  prince,  there 's  not  an  Afirk» 
That  traverses  our  vaft  Kumidian  desarts 
In  quest  of  prey ,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues,  ddti. 

What  seas  yoo  iravers'd^  and  what  fieUi  jo 
fought  I  Ar 

5.  To  survey  j  to  exaoiioe  thoroughly. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  pija» 

ciples,  and  properties,  eif  this  detestable  "^Mj* 

gratitude.  *•*• 

I0  Tk  ADVERSE.  V.  jf.    To  useapoitttit 

of  opposition  in  fencine. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  /ratwrir,  to  « 
here,  to  see  thee  there.  Skak^ttn* 

Tr  a'vesty.  adL  [travesti,  Fr.]  I^^^ 
so  as  to  be  made  ridiculous;  burlesqw* 
T  R  A  u  M  a't  I  c  K .  ni^'.  [rpavjuwiTwif .]   Vul- 
nerary ;  useful  to  wounds. 

I  deterged  and  disposed  the  ulcer  to  inca»i"]* 
to  do  so  I  put  the  patient  into  a  traumem  *• 
coction.  frhme^ 

Tray.  h.  s.  Itray,  Swedish.]    A  shallow 
wooden  vessel  in  which  meat  or  nwii 
carried. 
Sift  it  into  a  trstf,  or  bole  of  wood.      Aw* 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  trey, 
To  fiit  the  guaxiing  hogs  with  floods  <^'°*t 

f  ra'ytrip,  ti,  4n  A  playi  I  know  not  of 

what  kind.  , . 

I  shaU  pby  my  freedom  f  t  Inopft^.  wj^T 
come  thy  bond  slave.  SkaMtfttrh 

Tre'acherous.  aif/\  [from  tmebefy-l 
Faithless;  pcrfi4ious;  guilty  of  dest- 
ine or  betraying. 

He  bad  the  fion  to  be  remitted  ^ 

Unto  his  seat,  apd  those  same  trveWj  W 
pt  punished  for  their  presumptuous  (uil<- 

Desire  in  rapture  gaz*d  awhile,  ^. 

And  saw  the /fMtf^rovi  goddeu  smile*   ^^ 

Tre'acherousj.y,   4if/^.  [from  (ff^ 
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tierdtts.l  Faithlc«dy;  pcrfidicnislf ;  by 
tTMson;  bv  dishonest  ttratagrcm. 
Them  m  CanKmus  tynumtze  anewy 
And  turn  Alectus  treacher9tulj  slew, 
Aad  cook  <ai  him  die  xckt  of  emperor.  Stnstr. 

Thou  hast  sbin 
The  6over  of  Europe  lor  his  chivalry, 
And  ireaehermuiy  hatC  thou  vinquish'd  hhn. 

I^«the»8  firee«e  with  tngjiag  rewli, 
^U-saaerwsfy  poor  fish  beset 
Wth  strangUng  snare,  or  winding  net.     i)MMf . 

1  t*ea|ed,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine; 
When,  in  requital  of  ray  best  endeavours, 
Ymi  treacherously  oractis'd'to  undo  me, 
Seduc'd  my  only  child,  and  stole  her.      0/w^ 

'    *s7i*.*y  ^**  **'"*  ""*'*^»  ^°  ■??««€  the  ghost 
Of  his  poor  &th  it  trtatbtrously  lost.        Dry^m. 

Tre'acherousness.  M.S.  Ihomtrea- 
€her9us.]  Th<  quality  of  being  ti'cacher- 
out)  pctfidiousiiess. 

TW:'ACHERY.«.^,  [fr/V£^Hr,  French.] 
Perfidy;  breach  of  faith. 

Tre'achetor.  >  n^  j.  [from  trlcber^  tri- 

Tae'achovr.    J     cbcur,  Fn]    A  trai- 
tor; one  who  betrays;  one  who  vio- 
lates his  faith  or  allegiance.    Not  in 
•tiie. 

Good  Claudius  with  him  batde  fought. 
In  irtiieh  the  king  was  by  a  trtmUtmr 
DuKoised  slain.  SPauer* 

Where  may  that  tnaeiwr  then  be  found. 
Or  by  what  nicalis  may  I  hu  footiqg  tract  i 

w%  Sftnter* 

iRE'ACLB.  n.  /.  ItriacUf  Fr.  triackUy 
Dutch ;  tberiaca^  Lat.] 

X.  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  inere- 
dicnts. 

,The  ph^nadaa  that  has  observed  die  medicinal 

virtues  t£trtad*^  without  knowing  the  nature  of 

each  of  the  sixty  odd  lBgredJeot8,may  cure  many 

patients  with  it.  Boylu 

trtatU  water  has  much  of  an  acid  in  it. 

A*  Molosses ;  the  spume  of  sugar. 
Ya  Tread,  v.  if.  pret.  trod;  part.  pass. 
trUdtn,  [rrtK^ff,Gothlck;  t|ieban,  Sax. 
trtden^  Dutch.] 
t.  To  set  the  foot. 

He  ne'er  drbks, 
ButTimon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lips.  Shahp. 
Those  which  perfume  the  air  most,  being 
trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are  burnet,  wild 
thyme,  and  water  mint ;  therefore  set  whole  al- 
leys of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you 
walk  or /rr*^.  Bacom, 

Those  dropping  gums 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  widi  ease. 
__^      .  Milton, 

Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall 

».  To  trample ;  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or 
maUce. 

^^     .  Thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  he  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street,  or  else 
Tnumphamly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm.  Sbaispeart, 

Thou  Shalt  trtad  upon  their  high  places. 

heuteronoay, 

3*  To  walk  with  form  or  state, 
^^^^^n  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine. 
And  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treadhg. 
w     .  ,  .  Shakspean, 

YsOMtsUtelyrrfA/orioWy^ep.   MUttm.   . 


4*  To  copulate  as  biixh. 

When  shepherds  pipe<»  oaten  straws^ 
Whenturdes/r«WL  SAahfitard* 

What  dtomce  betw«en  die  irmdiai  «r  wi. 
Img,  and  the  bymg  of  the  egg  ?  BaSk, 

They  biU,  they  #/*«/;  Alcyone, compress'd. 
Seven  days  sits  hroodii^  on  her  ioatiag  nest. 

To  Tread.  V.  a.  "^ 

I.  To  walk  on  ;  to  feel  under  the  foot. 
WouU  I  bad  never  irWdiis  English  eatd^ 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it'  £Wra. 
He  dyM  obedient  to  severest  Jaw ;    '  '^ 

Forbad  to  trtad  the  promis'd  land  he  saw.  I*ri$r 
a.  To  press  under  the  foot. 

TVttfrf  diesauffout  on  the  floor  to  prevent 

3.  To  beat;  to  track.  ^ 

Full  of  brtars  is  this  working  worid. 
--They  are  but  burf ;  if  we  walk  not  m  thft 
troddem  padis,  our  very  petticoats  will   catch 

4-   To  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  man. 
ncr.  ,  ' 

Mediought  she  AW  die  ground  imh  greater 
r«      ^""^  Sr^ 

P  To  crash  under  foot;  to  trampleia 
contempt  or  hatred. 

Thnwi^  thy  name  wiU  we  trtad  thitm  under 
that  rise  against  us.  Ptah^ 

Whjr  was  I  raU'd  the  meteor  of  die  world. 
Hung  m  die  skies,  and  bhiting  as  I  traveU^! 
liU  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  dien  cast  down* 

To  be  /iWout  by  Cesar?  Drydem. 

6.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet.         ^^ 

They  treadthM  wtne-pr«sscs,  and  sufier  diirw. 

Hefcadicr'dherand#r*/her.  Drydetu 

Tread.  IT. /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Fooling  %  step  with  the  foot. 

If  the  streets  were  pav'd  with  diine  eves. 
Mer  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  suchtZad, 

The  quaint  mazes  inthe  wanton  grten'       *' 
ror  want  of /r«<7^,  areundistinguishable.  A^ 

High  above  the  ground  '    . 

Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  mmble/rrai^  Jlf#//i«. 

The  dancer  on  the  rope,  with  doubtful  tread. 
Gets  wherewidial  to  clodie  and  buy  him  bread. 

How  wert  thou- wont  to  walk  with  cautbua 
tread^ 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  mUk-pail,  on  thy  head ! 

».  Way;  track;  pth.  ^"^'^^ 

Cromwell  is  the  kiuv's  secretary;  further 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  prefer- 

-ru  "*"^*..,  .      .  SbaLpeare. 

3.  The  cock's  part  m  the  egg. 
Trb'ader.  „.  s,  [from  tread.'i    He  who 
treads. 

The  treader*  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses.  Itaiai. 

Tre'adle.  h.  J.  [from  treaJ.'] 
2.  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet 
act  to  put  it  in  motion. 

Jhc  farther  the  fore-end  of  die  treadle  retchee 
out  beyond  diefore-side  of  die  Uthe,  thcgreater 
will  the  sweep  of  die  Ibre-cnd  of  the  treadle  be 
and  consequendy  die  more  resolutions  are  made* 
at  fl«e  tread.  j^^^^ 

a*  The  sperm  of  the  cock. 
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Whether  it  ia  not  made  out  of  the  »nn,  or 
tnaS€  of  the  efs»  secaacth  of  lesser  doubi. 

At  each  e»d  of  theegg  is  a  treadU,  foraaerly 

thought  to  be  the  cock's  sperm.  Derbam, 

XRE'ASON.  If.  s.   [tral:isoHi  Fr.l    An 

offence  committed  against  the  dignity 

snd  majesty  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  divided  into  high  treann  and  petit  treaseiu 
High  ireasom  is  an  offence  against  the  security  of 
the  commonweakh,  or  of  the  kini  s  majesty, 
'Whether  by  imagination,  word,  or  deed ;  as  to 
compass  or  hnagine  trtasm,  or  the  death  of  the 
frince,  or  the  queen  consort,  or  his  son  and 
heir-apparent ;  or  to  deflower  the  king's  wife,  of 
his  elocat  dMighter  unmarried,  or  bis  eidest  son's 
wife;  or  levy  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm, 
or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies  by  aiding  them;  or 
to  coumerfcit  the  king's  great  seal,  privy  seal, 
AT  mftocy ;  or  knowingly  to  bring  false  money 
mto  tlus  realm  counterfeited  Uke  the  money  of 
ISngUnd,  ?md  to  utter  the  same  j  or  to  kill  the 
lung's  chancellor,  ueasurer,  justice  of  the  one 

•  bench  or  of  the  other;  justices  m  eyre,  justices 
cf  assiae,  justices  of  oyer  and  lermmer,  when  m 
their  place  and  doing  then:  duty;  or  forcing  the 
Wng's  seal  manual,  or  privy  signet ;  or  diminish- 
ing or  impairing  the  current  money ;  and,  m  such 
ftwm,  a  man  forfeits  hb  lands  and  goods  to  the 
kbiK :  and  it  IS  called  treastm  paramount.  Petit 
Ikr^M  IS  when  a  servant  kills  h'ls  »Mter,  a 
wife  her  husband ;  secular  or  religious  kills  his- 
ncbtei  tWs  trtaton  gives  forfeiture  to  crery 

^  lord  within  his  own  fee:  boih  tntums  are  ca- 

'  Ht  made  the  overture  of  thy  treMm  to  us. 

'    Shahftart. 
Man  disobeying. 
Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
AgMftst  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven : 
To  expiate  his  treasim  hath  nought  left.  MtUoH, 
This Iwing  a  t/eajM  aga'mst  God,  bya  com- 
nerce  with  hia  enemy.  lioMay, 

Athaliab  cried,  TroMsnty  tnanm.         2  Kimgs. 

TiLtfASOSABL£.\  adj.    [from  ireajon.'] 

Tre'asonous.    J      Having  the  nature 

or  guilt  of  treason,  Treasonotu  is  out  of 

use. 

Him  by  proofs  as  dear  as  founu  in  July 
I  know  to  be  corrupt  and  treMptim*,  Sbaisfean, 

Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  iirfit 
Of  #r«M'iMw#  malice.  Simktfeare. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  mtoxicated  with 
imagmations  of  plou  and  trtasomabU  practices. 

Clartndon, 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banouets, 
Iwould  not  taste  thy /r#««fWM  offer.     MiU^n. 

A  credit  to  run  ten  miUions  in  debt  without 
parliamentary  security  is  dangerous,  illeg^  and 
perhaps  trtafmabU,  Stvtft. 

TKE'ASURE.  n.  i.  [tresor^  Fr.  thesaurus^ 
Lat.l  Wealth  hoarded;  riches  accu- 
mulated. 

An  inventory,  nnportmg 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  trfswrt^ 
Kichstuflk.  Sbaktfeart. 

He  used  his  laws  as  well  for  collecting  of  trta* 
4wre,  as  for  correcting  of  manners.  Bttm. 

Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not 
decaying,  tnd  never  s'mking  much  in  value. 

^oTre'asure.  v.  a.  [from  the  nour.'J 

To  hoard ;  to  reposit ;  to  lay  up. 

After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  thou 

'  trmturest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day 

of  ^raih.  Jcoma/tj, 

Practical  principles  are  treasured  up  in  man's 

mind,  that,  Uke  the  ca^dle  cf  the  Lcrd  iu  the 
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heart  of  every  mn,  diKOffnwhtthsiitodo, 

and  what  to  avoid.  &ii&. 

No:    my   lemeanbranGe   tfmtmm  hoacst 

thoughts. 

And  holds  not  things  like  thee;  I  snn  thy 

friendship.  Rnot, 

Some  thought  it  mourned  to  thekmir  q^sn, 

Since  all  things  lost  on  earthAttlr«anir*tftbeR. 

Tre^asurbhouse.  «.  J.  [treaswn  and 
boiue,']  Place  where  hoarded  riches  are 
kept. 

Let  there  be  any  grief  or  £sease  iacidenito 
the  sotil  of  men^  for  which  there  is  not  in  this 
treasurebnu  a  present  comforuble  reody  to 
be  found.  Bmkr, 

Thou  silver  treasurehmsty 
Tell  me  once  more,  what  tide  dost  then  \m  \ 

Sbnsbeou 

Gather  together  into  your  qnrit,  and  iti  ln«* 
nrebwse  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  prawn 
of  God,  but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine 
favours.  ^f^' 

Tke'asurer.  0.  J.  [iromtreaswrtitw^ 
riert  Fr.  ]  One  who  has  care  of  mooey  \ 
one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 

This  is  my  treasurer,  let  him  speak 
That  I  have  reserv'd  nothing.  Shehften. 

Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  aftcdow 
in  supreme  rulers  made  their  own  faocia  both 
their  tremsurtrs  and  hangmen,  wei^nog  m  tfaii 
balance  good  and  evit.  MM^ 

TRE'AsuRERSHrp.  n. s.  [from fm««rcr.] 
OflRce  or  dignity  <rf  treasurer. 

He  preferred  a  base  fellow,  who  was  asoitff 
for  the  treaturertb^t  before  the  most  wwj^ 

Tre'asury.  «r.  /.  [from  treasure ;  tm*' 

reritf  French.] 
I.  A  place  in  which  riches  arc  accmm- 
lated.  . 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rat 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  ,  Sbahfmn. 

Ulysses'  goods.    A  very  treaturie 
Of  brass,  and  gold,  and  Steele  of  curious  naoe. 

He  had  a  purpose  to  furnish  a  ftir  csieiBtfca 
university  with  choice  collections  from  aUy«t 
like  that  famous  treasury  of  knowledgeit  Oi- 
ford.  ^    ?^ 

The  suite  of  die  treemtrer  die  king  omopn 

*  ^  Physicians,  by  tretuuria  of  just  obiefnW"» 
grow  to  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  ^'^ 

%.  It  is  used  by  Sbahpeare  for  treMtm* 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  wkh  pos^i 
As  is  the  ousy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumlesi  tnmpo- 

Sbtks^ 

Thy  sumptuous  buildniei  J 

Have  coat  a  mass  of  publick  treasury*    ^**«T 

To  TrKat.  «.  a.   [trwtir^  Fr.  tnc»^ 

Latin.] 

X,  To  negotiate ;  to  settle.        

To  treai  the  peace,  a  hundred  ••■■••Iji^ 
Shall  be  commissioned.  ^^'r'* 

%.  [fr«f/o,Lat.]    Todiscomicoo.    . 
3.  To  use  in  any  manner,  good  or  baa. 
He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  "^JJJ^^ 

Since  Hring  virtue  b  with  •pX^f'^J'   . 
And  the  best  men  are  treatedX^t  **TJ?* 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  caH  onr  «»*'^xiA. 
And  give  each  deed  the  eiact  istmw*  fj^ 

4*  To  handle  j  to  manage  j  to  carry  <»• 
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Zetndt  and  P^yniotus  treated  their  snlgects 
ia  their  pictures,  as  riomer  did  in  his  poetry. 

Dryden, 

$.  To  entertain  without  expence  to  the 

guest. 
T©  Treat,  v.  «.  ItraiUrf  Fr.  tpahtun, 

Saxon.] 
s.  To  discourse ;  to  make  discussions. 
Of  love  they  treat  till  th'  ev'nine  star  apoear'd. 

Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love, 

has  given  occasion  to  beautiful  complaints  in 

those  authors  who  have  treated  of  tiiis  passion  in 

verse.  Addison, 

».  To  practise  negotiation. 

The  king  treated  vniSti  them.       9  Maeeabeet, 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

You,  master  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 
Isdana  us,  wiU  the  emp'ror  treat  f  Snifi. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments. 

If  we  do  nor  please,  at  leatt  we /r«a#.    Prkr. 
Treat.  «.  /.  [from the  verb.] 
I.  An  entertainmnit  given. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fau ; 
A.  paruag  treaty  and  I  m  to  dU  in  state.  Vryd. 
He  fnretends  a  great  concern  for  his  country, 
auod  insight  into  matters:  now  such  professions, 
whea  recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose  an  au- 
dience to  >\ear  reason.  CetlUr. 

What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
Foe  ene  maa*s  #r«a/,but  for  another'sball  ?  Pe^. 
%m  Something  given  at  an  entertainment. 
Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were 
set 
la  canisters,  t*  enbu^e  the  little  treat,  ^  Drydm, 

The  king  of  gods  revolving  in  his  mind 
■l:ycaen*s  guilt  and  his  inhuman  treat,    Dryden, 

T R e'a T A B L E.  odj,  [tra'ttabUf  Fr.]    Mo- 
derate ;  not  violent. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart 
ihia  world  with  a  kind  of  treafakie  dissolution, 
than  be  suddenly  cut  off*  in  a  moment,  rather  to 
be  taken  than  snatched  away.  Heoker, 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treai- 
mble  than  with  us.  Temple, 

Tre'atise.  «. /.  [/rur/A^iayLat]    Dis- 
course ;  written  tractate. 

The  time  has  been,  my  fell  of  hair 
Woold  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouae,  and  adr 
As  life  were  in  *t.  Sbakepemre,. 

Beudes  the  rules  given  in  this  treatise  to  make 
a  i>erfect  iudgment  ot  good  f>ictures,  there  is  tt* 
Quired  a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces. 
^  Dryden. 

Tr  e'a  t  m  b  n  t .  «•  j.  Itraitementf  French.] 
Usage ;  ncuinner  of  using^  good  or  bad. 
.  Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they 
have  net  used;  all  comes  wasted  to  us:  and  were 
thev  to  entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now 
imice  such  plenteous  treatment.  Drydem, 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  aKbrds.  Fe^e, 
Trb'aty.  n,  s,  [trattey  French.] 
2.  Negotiation  ;  act  of  treating. 
She  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 
Aad  stalmsh  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Sfenser* 
He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser, 

%,  A  compact  of  accommodation  relating 
to  pubtick  af&irs. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty,  Baeen. 

Ecfaion  then 
'  Lets  fan  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  with  (he  rest  a  pcacenil  treaty  makes-  Addis* 
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3.  [for  entreaty,']  Supplication ;  petition  ; 

solicitation. 

I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dog. 

And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.     Sbakspeart* 
Tremble,  adj.  ItripUf  French  i  triplusf 

trhl^Xf  Latin.] 
s.  Threefold;  triple. 

Some  1  see, 

.That  twofold  balls  and  treUe  KepCres  cany. 

Who  can  -S^-*^!*^- 

His  head's  huge  doors  uakxdc,  whose  jaws  with 

great 
Aad  dreadful  teeth  ia  treble  nxk*  anmtf 


AU  his  malice  serv'd  but  to  bring  Ibrth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shewn 
On  man  by  him  seduc*d;  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusiea,  wrath,  aad  veqgeaace  poiir*4. 

MUtme. 

A  lofty  tow*r,  aad  strong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  treble  walls.  Prydm, 

The  pioiis  Trojan  thea  his  javlia  sent. 
The  shield  gave  way ;  through/r<eto  pfattes  it  weat 
Of  solid  brass.  Drydem, 

a.  Sharp  of  sound.    A  musical  term. 

The  sharper  or  quicker  percussioa  of  mr 
ciuseth  the  more  treble  sound,  aad  the  lower  er 
heavier  the  base  sound. 


To  Tre'ble.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective; 
tripiicof  Latin;  tripUrf  French.]  To 
multiply  by  three ;  to  make  thrice  is 
much. 

She  conceiv*d,and  trebling  the  due  time. 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass.        Speneer* 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myseffl 
A  thousand  times  more  £iir.  Sbakepean* 

Aquarius  shines  with  feebler  rays. 
Four  years  he  trebles,zvA  doubles  «x  score  days. 

Creeeh. 
To  Tr e'b  LB.  V.  n.  To  become  threefold. 
Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  dou- 
bles and  trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  mability 
to  pay  it.  S^Jt, 

Tremble,  n,  j,  A  sharp  sound. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  rc- 
tumeth  too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal;  aad 
therefore  a  mean  or  tenor  is  the  sweetest. 

Baemi, 
The  lute  still  trembles  underneath  thy  nail : 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar. 

Dryden,    , 
T  R  e'B  L  e  N  e  s^ .  0.  /.  [from  treble.'}     The 
state  of  being  treble. 

The  iust  proportion  of  the  air  percussed  to- 
wards the  bstteness  or  trtbleness  of  tones,  is  a 
great  secret  in  sounds.  Bae^om 

Trk'bly.  adv,  [from  treble,']     Thrice 
told ;  in  threefold  number  or  quanUty. 

Hb  javlin  sent. 
The  shield  gave  way;  thou^  treble  plates  it 

•     went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trebly  roU'd.       Dryden, 
The  seed  being  so  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
aaace  of  the  several  species,  it  is  ia  some  doubly 
.  and  trebly  defended.  Ray, 

TR^B.  n.  s,  Itrief  IslandFck ;  tree^  Dan- 
ish.] 
I.  A  large  Tcgetable.rising  with  one  woody 
stem  to  a  considevable  height. 
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^pfet  9nd  fhxvib^  oi  oar  ottiT«  growth  in 
BngUnd,  are  distinguished  by  Ray.  1.  Such  is 
bave  their  flowers  disjointed  and  remote  from 
the  fruit  (  and  these  are,  1.  Nuciferous  ones ; 
at,  the  walnut  tree,  the  hazel-nut  tree,  the 
Keech,  the  chesnut,  and  the  common  oak.  '2. 
Coniferous  ones;  of  this  kind  are  the  Scotch 
frrs,  male  and  female;  the  pine,  the  common 
alder  tree,  and  the  birch  tree.  ;i.  Bfcctfiurous; 
at,  the  juniper  and  yew  trees.  ^'  Lanigerous 
ones^  as,  the  Uack,  white,  and  trembling  poplar, 
wiUowa,  and  osiers  of  all  kinds.  5.  Such  as  bear 
their  seeds,  having  an  imperfect  flou'er,  in  leafy 
aoerahKanes;  as,  the  horse  bean.  6.  Such  as  have 
their  fruiu  and  flowers  contiguous ;  of  these 
tome  are  pomiferous;  as,  apples  and  pears:  attd 
tofltebacciferous;  as,  the  sorb  or  service  tree, 
the  white  or  hawthorn,  the  wild  rose,  sweet 
brier,  currants,  the  great  bilberry  bush,  honejr- 
suckle,  ivy.  Fruniferous  ones,  whose  fruit  is 
^etty  large  and  so^  with  a  stone  in  the  mid- 
&e ;  as,  the  black-thorn  or  sloe  tree,  the  black 
and  white  bullace  tree,  the  black  cherry, ^f. 
Baccifereus  ones ;  as,  the  strawberry  tree  in  the 
uest  of  Ireland,  misletoe,  water  elder.  Urge 
laurel,  the  viburnum  or  wayfarinetree,  the  dog- 
berry  tree,  the  sea  black  thorn,  the  berry-bear- 
ing elder,  the  privet  berberry,  common  elder, 
the  hcdly,  the  buckthorn,  the  berry-bearing 
beath,  the  bramble,  and  spindle  tree  or  prick- 
wood.  Suchashavetheirfruitdry  when  ripe; 
as,  the  bladder  nut  tree,  the  box  tree,  the  com- 
mon elm  and  ath,  the  maple,  the  gaule  or  sweet 
willow,  common  heath,  broom,dyersMrood,  furae 
«r  gone,  the  lime  tree,  \^t.  ^  Mitler. 

Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish, 
'  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  *t,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.  Shaksteare, 

Who  can  bid  the  tree  unflx  his  earth-bound 
root  ?  Sbahpeare, 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree  in  summer 
covered  with  green  leaver,  decked  with  blos- 
toms,  or  ladep  with  fruit,  »»d  casting  a  pleasaut 
snade :  but  to  consider  how  this  tree  sprang  from 
A  little  seed,  how  nature  shaped  and  ted  it  till  it 
came  to  this  greatness,  is  a  more  rational  plea- 
sure. Burnei. 

Trees  shoot  tip  m  one  great  stem,  and  at  a 
good  disunce  from  the  earth  spread  into 
branches:  thus  gooseberries  a,re  shrubs,  and  oaks 
•re  trees,  Locke, 

a.  Any  thing  branched  out. 

Vain  artf  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit. 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit ; 
Though  plodding  heralds  thrcAigh  each  branch 

may  trace 
Old  capuins  and  dicutors  of  their  race.  DryJeu, 

Trke  germander,  n.  s,   A  plant. 

Tree  ^  life.  n.  s.  [lignum  'vita%  Latin.] 
An  evergreen :  the  wood  is  trstcemed  by 
turners.  Miller, 

Tkzz  primrose,  n,  J.  A  plant. 

Trebn.  The  old  plural  of  tree. 
Well  rtm  gre^nhood,  got  between 
Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen ; 
Lowting  low  like  a  for'ster  green, 
He  knows  his  uckle  and  his  treen,  Ben  J^mrn, 

Tr£kn.  aJj'  Wooden;  made  of  wood. 
Obsolete. 

Sir  Thomas  Rookesby  being  controtted  for 
first  sutfering  himself  to  be  served  in  tteem  cups, 
answered,  'Fhese  homely  cups  pav  truly  fat  that 
they  contain :  I  had  rather  drmk  out  of  tretm^ 
and  pay  gold  and  silver,  than  drink  out  of  gold 
andmlver,  and  make  wooden  payments.  Camden, 

Tre'fo^i..  n.  4'  Itrjfoiium,  Latin.]  A 
plant.  Miller, 
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H«!pe,  by  the  andeotfl,  was  dnwQ  ia  tbe  fioim 
of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  cbHd,  stan^  upon  tip* 
toes,  and  a  trefiii  or  three-ieaved  grm  ia  her 
han^.  PeaAem, 

Some  sow  ireful m  rye-grass  mdi  ^irdover. 
intftiMi. 

TR^ILLAGE.  n,  s.  [French.]  Acoota- 
ture  of  pales  to  support  espalliCTS,  mak* 
log  a  distinct  indosUre  of  any  paitof  a 
garden.  TVwiar. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardema|  ai  d 
poetry  :  makers  of  flower-gardem  are  epi|raBi* 
matists  and  sonneteers;  contrivers  of  Wen, 
grottos,  treiUagiif  and  cascades,  are  ronuoce 
writen.  SfeOattr. 

TRE'LLIS,  n,  s.  [French.J  Astructttreof 

iron,  woody  or  o8ier»  the  parts  croKtng 

each  other  like  a  lattice.  Trevm. 

To  Tke'mblb.  a;.  Ji.  Itremhler^  French; 

tremo,  Latin.] 
I.  To  shake  as  with  fear  or  cdid ;  to  shiver; 
to  quake ;  to  shudder. 

My  compassionate  heaft 
Will  not  permit  my  eyet  ones  to  hMA 
The  thing,  whereat  it  tremkki  by  surniie. 

<  Zh^furt. 

God's  name 
And  power  thou  tremhleH  it.  Shdtfettt, 

Shew  your  sUvea  how  cholerick  ywi  are, 
And  maxe  your  bondmen  tremble,   Shahpmt. 
When  he  heard  the  king,  he  fell  into  saAi 
iremUimg  that  he  could  hardly  »eak.  CUrm^ 
Frighted  Tomus  trembled  as  be  ^fki,  DrjL 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  bead. 
With  terror  trembled  hcav'n's  subsiding  hill. 
And  from  hit  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  m 

Drjia^ 
Ye  pow'rsj  revenge  your  violated  akan, 
That  they  who  with  unhallow'd  hand  4>proad> 
May  tremble,  Aw. 

t.  To  quiver ;  to  totter. 

Sina^fi  grey  top  shaU  tremble,  MSt^ 

We  cannot  imagine  a  nuss  of  water  to  hrn 

stood  upon  the  middle  of  the  earth  Tike  one  treat 

drop,  or  a  tremblimg  Jetty,  and  aQ  Ae^ei 

about  it  dry.  Bena. 

3.  To  quarer ;  to  shake  as  a  sonnd. 

Winds  make  a  noise  unequally,  and  I0»^ 

times,  when  vehement,  trewMe  at  the  bei^  d 

their  Mast.  ^em. 

TRE'MBLiNGLy.  odv,  [from /rw»^] 

So  as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremblinvly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropr.  ^hehfwi- 

Say,  what  the  use,  were  6ner  optiau  pvflt 
T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  coniprehend  the  bcsf  0: 
Or  touch,  M  tremblingly  alive  all  o*tt, 
I'o  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  f  f^- 
Treme'ndous.  adL  {tremendtut  Latin.) 
Dreadful ;  horrible ;  astonishingly  Iff* 
rible. 

There  itanda  an  akar  where  the  priest  ctk- 
bratet  tome  mysteries  sacred  and  tremtnim* 

In  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear, 
Each  hand  tremendows  with  a  brasen  spear. /«/* 
Tre'mour.  n,  s,  [tremor^  Latin.] 
I.  The  state  of  trembling. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  trewmtr  of  wncs 

jomts,  that  when  going  hit  legs  trembled  xaki 

him.  ^'^^'J 

By  its  ttyptick  and  stnndating  quality  it  dr 

fectt  the  uerves,  occtsiooing  tremmtrt,  ^  ^^ 

a.  Quivering  or  vibratoqf  motion. 
These  Stan  do  tuK  twinWt  wbeo  t***^ 
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through  teletcofes  which  have  Urgt  ip#ruire$: 
(oT  tht  rays  of  Ughc  wlvch  pass  through  divers 
parts  of*  the  apenure  tremble  each  of  them 
ajpttrt,  and  by  means  of  their  various,  and  some- 

•  Uipcs  cootfanr,  tr<mourtt  fall  at  one  and  the  same 
time  upon  dinerent  points  in  the  bottom  of  the 
•ye.  NeKvt9iu 

Tre'mulous.  adj.  [tremultUf  Latin.] 

X.  Trembling;  fearful. 

The  tender  tremuUtis  christian  Is  easily  di- 
stracted and  amazed  by  them.     Decay  ofFUty* 

%.  Quivering;  vibratory. 

He  owned  to  have  some.kind  of  little  discom- 
posure in  the  choice  of  things  perfectlv  indiffer- 
ent; for  where  there  was  nothing  to  actermine 
him,  the  balance  by  hanging  even  became  /rr- 
muhxt,  Pell, 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undu- 
lated, impresses  a  swift  tremulwt  motion  in  the 
lips,  tongue,  or  palate,  which  breath  passing 
smooth  does  not.  Holder, 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremwUus  I  drink, 
The  lambent  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky. 

TbcmsoH, 
T  B  E^MU  LO  u  s  N  ESS.  ff.  i.  [from /r^mK/ott/.] 

The  state  of  quivering. 
Trek.  n.  J.   A  fish  spear.        Aimwortb. 
1o  Trench,  v.  a.  [trancberf  Fr.] 
1.  To  cut. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trentbed  gashes  on  his  head. 

Sbahpeart* 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
TrencVi  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
DisMlves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

Sbahpeare, 
a-  To. cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Troth  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 
-     ^ring.  Evelyn, 

First  draw  thy  fau]chion»  and  on  ev'ry  side 
Trernb  the  black  earth  a  cubit  king  and  wide. 

Pope, 
The  tremebimg  plough  or  coulter  is  useful  in 
pasture-grouncH  to  cut  out  the  sides  of  trenches 
or  drains.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  fortify  6y  earth  thrown  up. 
Pioneers,  with  spades  ^nd  pickax  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trencb  a  field.  Milt, 
Tre.nch.  ».  J.  [trancbcy  Fr.J 
I.  A  pit  or  ditch. 

On  that  coast  build. 
And  with  a  treneb  enclose  the  fruitful  field. 

DryJen, 
When  you  have  got  yoiur  water  up  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trencb  to 
carry  some  of  the  water  in,  keeping  it  always 
upon  a  level.  Mortimer, 

9.  Earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in 
their  approach  to  a  town>  or  to  guard  a 
camp. 

The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued  forth 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
1  saw  our  party  to  the  treneba  driven. 
And  then  1  came  away.       •  Sbaisfiean* 

William  carries  on  the  treneb. 
Till  both  the  town  and  castle  yield.         Prior, 

Tre'nchant.  tfi^.  [/r«jciwi»/,  Fr.]  Cut- 
tine  j  sharp. 

He  fiercelv  took  his  trrnebant  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell. 
That  nothing  seem*d  the  puissance  could  with- 
stand. Sf>eruer, 
Against  a  vanqutsh'd  foty  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trmfbant,  not  their  words. 

Hydibrat* 
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Trs'ncher.  «.  J.  [firom  trench;  trertcJboi^, 

French.] 
t.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut 
at  table. 

No  more  • 

I  '11  scrape  trencher^  nor  wash  dish.    Sbaispeare* 

My  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 

Than  one  which  holds  a  trencber,      SbahfteaYe, 

When  we  find  our  dogs,  we  set  the  dish  or 

treneber  on  the  ground.  More* 

Their  homely  fare  dispatch'd;  the  hungry 

band 

Invade  their  trencben  nex»,  and  sdon  devour.  - 

Dryden, 

Many  a  child  mav  have  the  idea,  of  a  square 

treneber,  or  round  plate,*  before  he  has  any  idea 

of  infinite.  X^ir* 

%.  The  table. 

How  of^en  hast  thoo 
Fed  firom  my  trencber^  kneel*d  down  at  tht 

board 
When  I  have  feasted !  Sbabspest^tm 

3.  Food ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature 
that  could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous 
education,  to  place  their  tummmm  bonum  upon 
their  trencber s,  and  their  utmost  felicity  in  wme. 

South. 
Tre'ncherfly.  n.  s.  Itnneber  and  fy,\ 
One  that  haunts  tables ;  a  parasite. 

He  found  all  people  came  to  him  promiscu- 
ously, and  he  tried  which  of  them  were  friendst 
and  which  only  trencberJUee  and  spungers. 

L*  Estrange  m 

Tre'ncherman.  n,  s,  ^trencber  and 
man.'\ 

I.  A  cook.    Obsolete. 

Pailadius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already 
been  more  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  b«s 
by  the  skilfiillest  trenchermen  of  Media.  Sidney » 

%,  A  feeder ;  an  eater. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to 
eat  it:  he 's  a  very  valiaat  trencherman;  he  hath 
an  excellent  stomach.  Sbaitpoare, 

Tre'nchkrmate.  n,  j.  [trencber  and 
mate,']  A  table  companion ;  a  parasite. 
Because  that  judicious  learning  of  Use  ancient 
sages  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these 
trencbermates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more 
pleasant ;  a  new  method  they  have  of  turning 
things  that  are  serious  into  mockery,  an  art  of 
contradicdon  by  way  of  scorn.  Hooker, 

To  Trend,  v.  «.  To  tend  ;  to  lie  in  any 
particular  direction.  It  seems  a  cor- 
rtjption  of  tend. 

The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way. 
To  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasu  and  trendimge  oi  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 

Trf/nole.  n.  /.[tjicnbel,  Saxon]  Any 
thing  turned  round.  Now  improperly 
written  trundle, 

Tre'ntals.  n.  J.  [trente,  Fr.1 

Trnitals  ortri^ntals  were  a  number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  said  on  the  same  account* 
According  to  a  certain  order  instituted  by  Saint 
Gregory.  Ayliffe* 

Trepa'm.  n,  s,  [trepan^  Fr.] 

I.  An  instrument  by  which  chinirgeons  cut 
out  round  pieces  of  the  skull. 

%,  A  snare;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  one 
is  ensnared.  [Of  this  signification  Skin* 
ner  assigns  for  the  reason,  that  some 
English  ships  in  oueeu  Elizabeth's  reign 
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bdng  invitca,  with  great  show  of  frlrnd- 
ship,  intoTr^fam,  a  part  of  Sicily,  vtcxc 
there  detained.]  ,       . 

But  what  a  thoujhtleji  aoimal  is  man, 
How  very  active  in  hi«  own  irepaa  /Roscommon. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendship  in  snares, 
hooks,  and  irepanj  t  ,  ^    ^,  ^      .  ^f^* 

During  the  commotion  of  the  blood  ?nd  ^ints, 
in  which  pas»ion  consists,  whatsoever  is  olTered 
10  the  imagination  in  favour  of  it,  tends  only  to 
deceive  the  reason  t  it  is  indeed  a  real  trgpam 
upon  it,  feeding  it  with  colours  and  appearances 
Instead  of  arguments.  Somtb. 

To  Trepa'n.  v.  a.  [firom  the  noun  ;  frr- 
^nn-f  French,] 

1.  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

A  putrid  matter  flowed  forth  her  nostnU,  of 
the  same  smell  with  that  in  trtfoMMiag  the  bone 

JVtseMktm* 
Few  recovered  of  those  that  were  trepanned. 
ArinObnot, 

2,  To  catch ;  to  ensnare.     .  ^  ,^ .  _, 

They  treprnnn^d^t  state,  and  Uc  d  n  down 
Withplottandprcgectsofourown.  Hudibrni, 
Those  are  but  inpanned  who  are  called  to 
•ovem,  being  invested  with  authority  but  be- 
reaved of  power,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to 
mock  and  bepray  them  into  a  splendid  and  map 
gistcrial  way  oihtvog  ridiculous.  Sonib, 

Tbephi'n£.  «.  /.  A  small  trepan;  a 
smaller  instrument  of  pcrfoiition  ma- 
naged by  one  hand. 

1  shewed  a  trepan  and  trepbme,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  try  both  upon  a  skulL      ^    Wietman, 
Tr  E  P I D  a't  I  o  N .  «.  J.  \trepidati9t  Lat . ] 
I.  The  state  of  trembling,  or  qnivering. 
The  bow  to'rtureth  the  string  continually,  and 
hoWeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation.         Bacon. 
All  objcctt  of  the  senses  which  are  very  of- 
fensive, cause  the  spirits  to  retire :  upon  which 
the  parts,  in  some  degree,  are  destitute ;  and  so 
there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and  hor- 
ror. •^^»- 
Moving  of  th*  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant ; 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  for,  is  innocent.  , -^^"ff* 

I'hey  pass  the  planets  scv*n,  and  pass  the  fix  d. 
And   that   crystalline   sphere  whose  balance 

weighs 
The  treptdatiwn  talk'd,  and  that  first  fflw,d^. 


Mihoa. 

%.  State  of  terrour. 

Because  the  wholekingdom  stood  m  a  aeatous 
trepidation  of  the  absence  of  such  a  prince,  I 
have  been  the  more  deshrous  to  research  the 
several  passages  of  the  journey.  WotUn. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battk  of 
Lepanto ;  where  the  success  of  that  great  day, 
in  such  trepidation  of  the  sute,  made  every  man 
meritorious  frctton. 

3.  Hurry;  confused  haste. 

To  Tr  t'sPASS.  v.  n.  [trespassers  Fr.] 

I.  To  transgress ;  to  offend. 

If  they  shall  confess  their  trespass  which  they 
trespatstd  against  me,  I  wiU  remember  my  cove- 
nant. ,.  ^  Levjtiens. 
They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design 
and  particular  expresses  of  the  gospel,  but  #r«- 
pass  against  all  logick.  Norrit. 

«.   To   enter  unlawfully   on   another  s 
ground. 

Their  morals  and  crconomy 
Most  ^ifectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  f  roper  bound, 
Nor  trespast^d  on  the  other's  greund.       Pritn 

Trespass,  n.  s.  [trespass  French.] 
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I.  Transgression ;  offenc**. 

Your  purpo$*d  low  coneaion 
b  such,  as  basest  aiid  the  nicanest  wretchei 
For  pilfrings,  and  most  common  tres^^ 
Are  punifhVl  with.  .  '.     iAahpoaru 

Will  God  mccnsc  his  ure        ^.^^ 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  ?  Mittm. 

t.  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 

Tke'spasser.  ».  J.  [from  trespass^] 

I.  An  offender ;  a  transgressor. 

a.  One  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 

If  I  come  upon  another's  ground  without  his 

Ikence,  or  the  licence  of  the  law,  l  am  a  tres- 

passer^  for  which  the  owner  may  have  an  ac^ 

'     of  trespass  agauist  me.  Waitm. 

T  R  e'ss E  D .  adj*  [from  truse^  Fr.]  Knotted 

or  curled.  ^  ,  ^ 

Nor  this  nor  that  so  much  dotn  make  me 
mourn,  ,  ,    , , 

But  for  the  lad,  whom  long  1  lov  d  so  dear. 

Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  score, 
He  plunged  in  pain  his  treued  locks  doth  tear. 
^  Spautr^ 

Trb^ss^s.  n.  s.  without  a  singular. [tresset 

Fr.  trecc'ia,  Ital.]     A  knot  or  curl  of 

hair. 
Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yi^  day  te 

™8;ht!  ^         ^. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  stttcs, 
Brandish  your  crystal  trestes  m  the  sky !  Sbabp, 

Her  sweUiDg  breast 
Naked,  met  bis  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  ffvww  hid, 

Adam  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  trusesy  and  her  rural  labours  crown.  HsK. 

Fair  truset  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.    Pope, 
Then  cease,  bright  nymph !  t©  mourn  the  la- 
vish'd  hair. 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  feir  hair  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  eiivy  as  the  ^ock  you  lost.  P^ 

Tre'stle.  n.  /.  [tresteau^  French.] 

I.  Tht  frame  of  a  table. 

s.  A  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing  b 

supported. 
Tret.  «.  J.  [probably  from  tritits^  Lat. J 

An  allowance  made  by  merchants  tore- 

tailers,  which  is  four  pounds  in  every 

hundred  weight*  and  four  pKHiods  for 

waste  or  refuse  of  a  commodity.  Bmlcj% 
Tre'things.  ».  J.  [trethingi^  low  Lathi« 

from  tretbus  Welsh,  to  tax.]  Taxes;  im- 

posts. 
Tke'vet.  ».  J.  [^pieper,  Saxon;  trephd^ 

Fr.]    Any  thing  that  standi  on  tluee 

legs :  as,  a  stool. 
Trey.  «.  s.  [tresf  Lat.  troisf  Fr.]  A  three 

at  cards.  . 

White-handed  mistress,  one  tweet  worf  fntli 
fhee. 

—Honey,  milk,  and  sugar ;  there  is  three. 

——Nay  Oien,  two  trejs:  methcgUn,  wort,  and 
malmsey.  Sbahpmrt. 

T  R  i' A  B  L  E ,  a^j.  [from  /rf .] 
I.  Possible  to  be  cxperinxented  ;  capwc 

of  trial. 


For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  ^etf* 
periroents  triakU  by  our  engineyl  uisiau«ed 
that  notion,  by  which  all  of  them  wjH  prov*^' 
plicable.  ^f^ 

a.  Such  a»  may  be  judicially  examined. 
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Ko  one  ^KHild  be  admitted  to  a  bishop's 

diancelTorship  without  good  knowledge  in  tne 

civil  and  canon  laws,  since  divers  causes  triabie 

in  the  spiritual  court  are  of  weight.        Aylijfe, 

Tri'ad.  ;?.  J.  [triojf  Latin;  trlatUi  Fr,] 

Three  united.  ' 

Tb  i'a  l.  it.  j.  [from  iry.] 
I.  Test ;  examinatioa. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.    Hbaisfeare, 
ft.  Experiment ;  act  uf  examining  by  ex- 
perience. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
Whose  /r/a/^all  better  publish  his  commenda- 
tion. Sbakspeare, 
Skilful^  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by 
puubg  them  into  water  gently  boiled ;  and  if 
good,  they  will  sprout  \yithin  half  an  hoiur. 

Bacon, 
There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating 
berth  to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depend- 
ing upon  our  own  observation  and  repeated 
trlalj  of  the  issues  and  events  of  actions  or 
things,  called  experience.  Wilkins, 

3.  Experience ;  experimental  knowledge. 

Others  had  irial  of  cruel  mgckings  and 
tcourgings.  Hehrnus, 

4.  Judicial  examination. 

Trial  \s  used  in  law  for  the  examination  of  all 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  bws  of 
our  realm :  the  trial  is  the  issue,  which  is  tried 
upon  the  indirement,  not  the  inditement  itself. 

CexvtlL 
He  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.  Sbakspeare, 
A  canon  of  the  Jews  re(}uired,  in  all  suits 
and  judicial  trials  betwixt  nch  and  poor,  that 
either  each  should  stand,  or  both  should  sit. 

KettlrtvelL 

They  shall  come  upon  their  triai^  have  all 

their  actions  strictly  examined.  Nelson, 

5.  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

Lest  our  /r/a/,  when  least  sought. 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepar*d. 
The  wiilinger  1  go.  '    Milton,  * 

No  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 

MiltonZ 
Every  station  :s  exposed  to  some  trialsy  either 
temptations  that  provoke  our  appetites,  or  dis- 
quiet our  fears.  Rogers, 

6.  State  of  being  tried. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 't  b  to 
love. 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  w  to  be  made  aU  of  faith  and  service. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience ; 
Att  purity,  all  trials  all  observance.  Sbaksptart, 
TRIA'NGLE.  n.  j.  [trianj^le,  Fr.  triangu^ 
ittmf  Lat.]  A  figure  of  three  angles. 
^  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  jure  equal  to  two 
right  ooes.  Lceie. 

Tria'ngular.  adj,  [triangularity  Lat.] 
Having  three  angles. 

The  frame  thereof  seem*d  partly  drcular. 
And  part  triasegulari  O  work  divine ! 
These  two  the  Sxu  and  last  proportions  ire. 

Spemser, 

ThoogA  a  round  figure  be  most  capactoui  ibr 

the  honey^  and  convenient  for  the  bee;  yet  did 

she  not  chuse  that,  because  taere  mutt  have 

\  friiuigular  spaces  left  void.  i^» 
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Trib£.  n,  s.  [triiuSf  Lat.  from  tre^ 
British ;  h  and  'v  being  labials  6(  pro- 
miscuuus  use  in  the  ancient  Bndsh 
words:  trev  from  tir  e/^  his  lands,  is 
supposed  by  Row/and  to  be  CeHick,  and 
used  before  the  Romans  had  any  thin^ 
to  do  with  the'  British  government.  Thia 
notion  will  not  be  much  recommended, 
when  it  is  told,  that  he  derives  centuri^e 
from  trrvy  supposing  it  to  be  the  same 
with  our  untrenjy  importuig  a  hundred 
trti*s  or  tribes?^ 

1.  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided 
by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  cha* 
racteristick. 

I  ha'  been  writing  all  this  night  unto  all  the 
tribes 
And  centuries  for  their  voices,  to  help  CatiUo* 
In  his  election.  Ben  yonsonm 

If  the  heads  of  the  trihet  can  be  taken  off,  and 
the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error,  such 
extent  of  mercy  is  honourable.  Baeon* 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  tun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  f 

Miltom, 
Teach  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick 
good. 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  t]ie  savage  wood. 
Houses  to  build.  Tat£» 

I  congratulate  my  country  u^pn  the  increase 
of  this  happy  tribe  of  mtn,  smce,  by  the  present 
parliament,  the  race  of  freeholders  is  spreading 
mto  the  remetest  corners.  jiddisw* 

»•  It  48  oftep  used  in  contempt. 
Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe. 
The  common  subjects  of  our  sgribbliog  tribe. 

Roscommon, 
Tri'blet  orTRiBO'utET.jir./.  a  gold- 
smith's tool  for  making  rings,     jlsnjw* 
Tribula'tion.  n.  J,  \tribulationy  Fr.j 
Persecution ;  distress;  vexation ;  disturb* 
ance  of  life*. 

Tribulation  being  present  causeth  sorrow,  and 
being  imminent  breedeth  fear.  Hooker*  . 

The  just  shall  dwell. 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long. 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds.  Milt* 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy;  and* after  lifis 
Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith,  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

Our  church  tsught  us  to  ^ay,  that  Ood 
would,, not  only  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation^ 
but  in  all  time  of  our  wealth,  deliver  us. 

Atterburj, 

TRiBu'tf  AL.  n.  s.  [tributialt  Latin  and 
French.] 

2.  The  seit  of  a  judge. 

r  th*  market  place,  on  a  tribnnal  silvtx'df 
Cleopatra  and  hmaself  in  chairt  of  gold 
Were  publickly  enthroned.  Sbakspemrtm 

He  sees  the  room 
Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  juttice  coaie« 
Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown. 
And  judges  grave  on  high  tribunals  £rown. 

,  Waller, 

There  is  a  necessity  of  sunding  at  his  tribn^ 

nal,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  just.  Grrw, 

He,  who  for  our  sakes  stoodhefore  an  earthly 

tribunal,  might  therefore  be  constituted  judjge  of  ■ 

the  whole  world.  I^lsot^ 

a.  A  court  of  justice. 

Summoning  arch-an^els  to  prodaira 
Thy  dread  tribunal,  .    MUtoiu 

Ood  , 
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Tfci'BUKl.  n.  J.  [tribune  triBunus^  Lat.] 
I.  An  officer  of  Rone  chosen   by  the 
people. 

These  ire  the  trUumtt  of  the  people. 
The  Coogues  o*  th*  commoa  mouth:  i  do  despise 
them.  Sbahptan* 

«•  The  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Teibuni'tial.   \adj.[tribunitiusj'lAtJ] 
TaiBUNi'xious.J     Suiting  a  tribune; 
relating  to  a  tribi^ne. 

X.%t  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a 
frihtmitimu  manner;  for  that  is  to  clamour  coun- 
sels, not  to  inform.  Bstom, 

Oh  happy  9^  donr  ancestors ! 
Beneath  the  Junes  and  tribumkial  powers. 
One  jail  did  all  tneir  criminals  restrain.  Drydm, 
TKt'BVTAKY.iul/.ltHifuUurefFr.  tributa- 

ritiSf  Latin.] 
I.  Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  to  a  master. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tribmtary  made 
T*  ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obey. 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  did  defray : 
Yet  bft  the  Briton  kings  agauist  them  strongly 
sway*d.  Sj^eiucr, 

Whilst  Malvtm,  king  of  hills,  fair  Severn 
overlooks) 
Attended  oo  in  sute  with  tributary  brooks. 

#  Drmytom, 

The  two  treat  empires  of  the  world  I  know ; 
And  since  the  eJtth  none  larger  does  aflbrd. 
This  Charles  is  some  poor  tributary  lord. 

DryJen, 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-bom  brothers 
stood. 
That  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood*    ^9p€, 
ft.  Subject;  subordinate. 

These  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
Ajid  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  saphire 

crowns. 
And  wield  their  litde  tridents.  Miltw, 

0*er  iudah*s  king  ten  thousand  tjrranta  reign, 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  pov/rs  of  ill 
Insuk  the  master's  tributary  wilL  Prior. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 

Nor  flatt'ry  tunes  these  tributary  lays. 

Tri'butajry.  «.  J.  [from  tribute.']  One 
who  pajs  a  stated  sum  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  subjection. 

All  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto 
thee,  and  serve  thee.  Deutrrofiomy, 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become 
tributaries  to  king  Henry  the  second:  and  such 
as  only  pay  tribute  are  not  properly  subjects, 
but  sovereigns.  Davies, 

TRI'BUTE.  If.  /.  [tribute  Fr.  tributumy 
Lat.]  Payment  made  in  acknowledg- 
ment; subjection. 

They  that  received  tribute  money  said,  Doth 
not  your  master  pay  tribute?  Mattbrw, 

She  receives 
As  tribute  warmth  and  light.  Miltom, 

To  acknowledge  this  was  all  he  did  exact; 
Small  tribute^  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act. 

Dry4ien. 

Trice.  ».  /.  [I  believe  this  word  comes 
from  traitt  Fr.  corrupted  by  pronun- 
cia  ion.]  A  short  time;  an  instant;  a 
•troke. 

(f  they  get  never  so  great  spoil  at  any  time, 
the  same  they  waste  in  a  trics^  a«;  natuially  de- 
lighting in  »poit,  though  it  do  themselves  no 
K<mA  Sf<mer^ 
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lust  m  the  mck  the  cook  knock*dt)akei 
And  all  the  waitert-in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obev ; 
Each  servinc  man  with  dtsn  in  hand 
Maxth'd  boldiv  up  like  our  train'd  band, 
Presented,  and  away.  5wi/w;. 

He  could  raise  scruj^es  dark  and  mce, 
And  after  solve  them  m  a  iriu,         HwArm* 

So  when  the  wair  had  rais*d  a  storm, 
I  've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form. 
All  stain'd  with  infiunr  and  vice. 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  triet,  twfi 

It  seems  incredible  at  first,  that  all  the  blood 
in  our  bodies  should  circulate  in  a  fn«r,  in  a  rery 
few  minutes ;  but  it  would  be  more  surpfisipc 
if  w^  knew  the  short  periods  of  the  grotdr- 
culation  oi  water.  BeeAj. 

A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  /ricr, 
If  bless'd  with  pliant,  thou^  but  skoder  Koe, 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  real  mipudence.    T^f. 

Tr  icho'tom  y.  If.  /.  [Tflx•^^"»•]  Dinafls 
into  three  parts. 

Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  £choco> 
mies,  tricbotomiesj  sevens,  twelves :  let  the  ai^ 
jea,  with  the  design  you  have  in  view,  detennios 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  you  divide  it. 

Trick.  «.  j.  [/nrri,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  sly  fraud. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said,  that  a  trick  of  Isv  w 

no  less  power  than  the  wheel  of  fortune,  torn 

men  up,  or  cast  them  down.  R*^ 

A  bantering  droll  took  a  journey  to  DeJfik*! 

to  try  if  he  could  put  a  tricJk  upon  Apolio. 

Such  a  one  thmks  to  find  some  sheker  in  ny 
friendship,  and  I  betray  him :  he  comes  to^ 
for  counsel,  and  I  shew  him  a  tridL        Si^ 

He  swore  by  Styx, 
Whatc'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant; 
But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  trieh,  Swr^ 

a.  A  dexterous  artifice. 

Gather  the  lowest,  and  leavgig  rbs  topi 
Shall  teach  thee  a  tricb  for  to  double  tby  cnp* 

And  now,  as  ofr  in  some  disiemper'd  st«e, 
On  one  nice  tneJk  depends  the  gen'raJfitc/^f* 

3.  A  vitious  practice. 

Suspicion  snail  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  foii  1 

Who  ne'er  so  ume,  su  cherished  and  lock  d  t^ 
»    Will  have  a  wild  trU  of  his  ancestors.  5fc«i4Jrj 
I  enteruin  you  with  somewhat  More  vatbf 
than  the  stale  exploded  triti  of  ^t^homepA^ 
gyricks.  ^^0^ 

Some  friends  to  vice  pretend, 
That  I  the  tri^h  of  youdi  too  roughly  Wjb» 

4.  A  juggle;  an  antick;  any  thing  doiiett 
cheat  jocosely,  or  to  divert.  . 

A  rev  Vend  prelate  stopp'd  his  coa?h  >^** 
To  bugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  triitt.  rn^ 

5.  An  unexpected  effect. 

So  fellest  foes  who  broke  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  d»wf*» 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  eff,  shall jf*'*  •"i 
friends.  .     ,SUf^\ 

6.  A  practice;  a  manner;  a  habit.  Ncu» 
nse.  « 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  '***•' v!^ 
hjng  me,  you  may.  Sbaafm^ 

1  he  trick  of  that  voice  I  well  rtmit^f- 

Behold,  .  ,      ^^ 

Although  the  print  be  httle,  the  whole  tiaxitf 
And  copy  of  the  father ;  eye,  nose,  Im 
'llie  tricb  rt '«  frawn,  his  forehead.  Si^r 
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7.  A  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in 

|Way :  as^  a  trick  of  cards* 
T« Trick.  V. It.  [m>m  the  noun;  trickery 

French.] 
X.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud. 
It  U  imjHMsiUe  that  the  whole  world  should 
thus  conspire  to  cheat  themselves,  to  put  a  de- 
lusion on  maokindi  and  truk  themselves  into 
belief.  StefbtMs, 

d.  To  dress;  to  decorate;  to  adorn;  pro- 
perly, to  knot.  [TnVtf,  in  low  Latin, 
signifies  a  i«o/  of  hair  ;  trcccia,  Italian  : 
hence  trace.  Matt,  Westmonaiterienjis 
says  of  Codina  of  Coventry,  that  she 
rode  tricas  capitis  Isf  crines  dijsol*vcns^ 
And  tritk  them  Up  in  knotted  curls  anew. 

Drayt9n, 

They  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king, 

and  gave  out,  that  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor 

h  e  had  triektd  Up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Edward 

Plantagenet.  Stuon, 

Horridly  trhkt 
W'lxh  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parcbins  fires. 

SbaJtjfeatte. 
This  pillar  is  but  a  medley,  or  a  mass  of  all 
the  precedent  ornaments,  making  a  new  kind  by 
stealth;  and  though  the  most  richly  trithJ,  yet 
the  poorest  in  this,  that  he  is  a  borrower  of  all 
his  beautv.  1V§ttom, 

Their  beads  are  trickt  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys^ 
Woe^l  shepherds,  weep  no  more. 
For  Lvcidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead : 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled 
ore 
pUmes  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

Milton, 

Not  triek^'d  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 

"With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt.  Mihc^, 

A  daw  that  had  a  mind  to  be  sparkish,  tritkeJ 

himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he  could 

muster.  VEttrange. 

JLove  u  an  airy  good,  opinion  makes. 
That  trick*  and  dresses  up  the  gaudy  dream. 

Drydem. 

People  lavish  h  profusely  in  tricking  up  their 

children  in  fine  cloathi^  and  yet  starve  their 

minds.  Locke, 

3.  To  perform  with  a  light  touch;  though 

it  may  here  mean  to  dress. 

Come,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare : 
Pip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch  ere  she  change  the  Cynthia  of  this 
minute.  Pope, 

7i  Trick,  v.  «.  To  live  by  fraud. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  triekimg,  never  thriv- 
ing, 
And  murd'ring  pbys,  which  still  they  caU  re- 
viving. Dryden, 
Tri'cker.  n,s,    [This  is  often  written 
trigger;  I  know  not  which  is  right.] 
The  catch  which  beipg  pulled  disen- 
gages the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it  may 
give  fire. 

Pulling  aside  the  Uneker  we  observed,  that 
the  force  of  the  spring  of  the  lock  was  not  sen- 
aM>ly  abated  by  the  aMence  of  the  air.       Boyle. 

Asa|(oose 
In  death  contracts  his  talons  close  ; 


K^  did  the  knicht,  and  with  one  daw 
Xlie  triiker  oOiis  pistol  draw. 
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Tri'cking.«.  r.  [from  trick,^  Drew; 
ornament. 

Get  us  properties  and  triekitig  for  our  fairies* 
*  Shaksfesru 

Tri'ckish.  adj.  [from  trifi,"]  Knavishly 
artful;  fraudulently  cunning;  mischiev- 
ously subtle. 

All  he  says  is  in  a  loose,sUppery,  and  iri^ifi^ 
way  of  reasoning.  Ftpe,  • 

To  Tr  i'c  k  le.  v.  ».  [Of  this  word  I  find 
no  etymolojnrthat  seems  well  authorized 
or  probablej  To  fall  in  drops;  to  riU  in 
a  slender  stream. 

He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
Forth  snurred  last;  adown  hu  courser's  ndc 
The  red  blood  trickling^  stain'd  the  way.  Spetuif, 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murm'ring  wrave  did 
play 
Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay.     Spenser, 
Some  noises  help  sleep ;  as,  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  and  trickling  of  water,  as  moring  in  the 
spirits  a  gentle  attention,  which  stilleth  the  dis- 
cursive motion.  Bacon. 
He  wakened  by  the  tackling  of  his  blood. 

fFiiewHOh 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fiut'ned  arrow  stood,  ' 
And  from  the  wound  apDcar'd  the  trickling 
blood.  ^  Dryden^ 

He  by  stretch'd  along,  his  eyes  fixt  upward. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  silent  tear 
Stole  down,  and  trickled  from  hit  hoary  beard. 

Dryden. 
The  embtenu  of  honour  wrought  on  the  front 
in  the  brittle  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled 
away  under  the  first  impressions  of  the  heat. 

A<Uiton» 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henly 
stands,  ^ 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands  1 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  E 

Pope. 
They  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas  !  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear, 
The  balm  of  dulness  trickling  in  their  ear.  Popo. 

Tri'cksy.  adj.  [from  trick,']  Pretty. 
This  is  a  word  of  endearment.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish*d  like  him,  that  fm  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Sbakepeare. 

All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 
i»-^-My  tricksy  spirit !  Shakspeare. 

Trico'rporal.  adj,  {tricorpusf  Latin.] 

Having  three  bodies. 
Tride.  adj.  [among  hunters;  tridef  Fr.] 
Short  and  ready.  Bailey. 

Tri'dent.  ».  s,  ltrident,VrJridefUt Lat.] 
A  three-forked  sceptre  of  Neptun«. 

His  nature  b  too  noMe  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

ShakspearCm 
Canst  thou  with  fisgigs  pierce  him  to  the 
quick  1 
Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trideni  stick?  Sandys. 

He  lets  them  wear  their  saphire  crowns. 
And  wieM  their  little  tridents,  Milton^ 

Several  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of  Nep» 
tune's  trident,  Addisom 

Tri'dent.  adj,  Havmg  three  teeth. 
Tri'ding.  n,s,  [rpiSm^a,  Saxon;  rathe 
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irhMngJ]  T^hc  third  part  of  a  county  or 
shire.    This  division   is  used  onl^f  in 
Yoricshire,  where  it  is  corrupted  into 
ridifign 
Tri'duan.  aJj\  [from  triduum,  Latin.] 
t.  Lasting  three  days. 
%,  Happening  every  third  day. 
Tk  I  en  n  I  a  l.  a^f.  [trUnniSf  Lat.  triennal^ 

French.] 
%.  Lasting  three  years. 

I  passed  the  bill  for  /r/Awiitf/ parliaments. 

♦  King  Cbarlesm 

Richard  the  Third, though  hecamein  by  blood, 
yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial  reien  he  was 
without  any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  law*, 
givers.  Htmtel, 

f.  Happening  every  third  year. 
Tri'er.  j».  J.  [from  try.'\ 
I.  One  who  tries  experimentally. 

The  ingenious /r//r/  of  the  German  experiment 

lbund,that  their  gliss  vessel  was  lighter  when  the 

mir  had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce 

and  very  near  a  third.  BtjU, 

%•  One  who  examines  judicially. 

Coints  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
acts  of  parliament,  and  whether  they  are  truly 
pi  eaded  or  not ;  and  therefore  they  are  the  triers 
of  them.  Half, 

There  should  he  certain  fritrt  or  examiners 
"  appointed  by  the  ftate^to  inspect  the  genius  of 
every  particular  boy.  Sptttatcn 

3.  Test  I  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 
You  were  used 
To  ny,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear, 

SisJktfeare, 
T0  Tri'fallow.  v.  a.  [tres^  Latin,  and 

S^alxa,  Sax.  a  harrow.  J    To  plow  land 
e  third  time  before  sowing.        Bailty, 
The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  fW- 
Jallowingf  or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their 
wheat.  Mortimer, 

TRi'riD.«<(/.  [among  botanists.]   Cut  or 
diyided  into  three  parts.  Baii^, 

^RiFi'sTULARY.  adj^  \tres  and  fatida^ 
Lat.]    Having  three  pipes. 
Many  of  that  species  whose  trifttitlary  bill  or 
'    erany  we  have  beheld.  Brnvn, 

^0  Tri  Vli.o;.  n.  itiyfilen^  Dutch.] 
X.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  act  witli  levity ;  to  talk  with 
follj. 

When  they  siawthat  we  ought  to  abrogate  such 
popish  ceremonies  as  are  unprofitable,  or  eUe 
inight  have  other  more  profitable  in  rheir  stead, 
fhey  trife  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing 
which  toucheth  us,  unless  they  mean  that  we 
ought  to  abrogate  all  popish  ceremonies.  Hooker, 
f .  To  mock  :  to  play  the  fool. 
Do  not  believe. 
That,  from  the  sedse  of  all  civility, 
]  thus  woufd  play  and  irific  with  your  reverence. 

Shmhfeare, 

3.  To  indulge  light  amusement ;  as,  he 
trifled  all  his  time. 

whatever  raises  a  levhy  of  mind,  a  triJUng 
^rit,  renden  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  ap- 
^ehending,  and  relishing  the  doctrine^  of  piety^ 

^.  To  be  of  no  importance. 

*T  is  hard  for  everv  triJUng  debt  of  two  shilr 
lino  to  b«  driven  to  law.  Spenser, 

To  Tki'fle.  v.  a.  To  make  of  no  import- 
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Tbreeseore  and  ten  1  can  remember  vel. 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  tbissoie 

night 
Hath  triJUd  former  knowings.         SUbftm, 
Tri'fle.  ft.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  thing 
of  no  moment. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  teU  as  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  m 
In  deepconsequence.,  Sbtktfetn, 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  TopasteU, 
Mad  Rabebis  of  Pantagruel, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabell, 

With  such  poor  triJUs  playing  i 
Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at, 
$ome  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that, 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what. 

But  that  thev  must  be  saying.  Drtjim, 

The  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  u  of 
glected,  to  satisfy  the  successive  nnftSDess  of 
our  desires  pursuti^  trijks,  LoUt, 

Brunetta's  wise  m  actions  great  and  nrc, 
But  scorns  on  trj/les  to  bestow  her  care; 
Thus  ev*ry  hour  Brunetta  b  to  blame. 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
«   Think  nought  a  frf/l^,  though  It  smaBsppsir} 
Small  sands  the  roouutaia,  momeots  mike  tlK 

year: 
And  trifles  Kfe,    Your  care  to/r^ giie. 
Or  you'  may  die  before  you  cmly  Ihre.    iMif . 
Tri'pler.  »./.  [trifeiaar^  Dutch.]  One 
who  acts  with  levity;  one  that  talks  witk 

foily: 

A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apdks  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  mo^e  triJUrs,  whereof  deose 
would  make  a  jpersonage  by  seometrial  pr> 
portions,  the  other  by  taking  the  bestpsitsM 
cf  divers  faces  to  make  one  ezcellent     Bsm. 

Shall  I,  who  can  enchant  the  boisf  rous  ^ 
Bid  Boreas  halt,  mak^  hills  and  forests  more; 
Shall  I  be  baffled  by  this  trifier,  love  J  Gramdk 

As  much  as  systematicafleaming  is  decried  by 
some  vain  trijers  of  the  tje,  it  is  the  htp^e* 
.way  to  fumisn  the  mind  wuh  knowledge. 

Wdtt, 

TriJIers  not  ev'n  in  trifles  can  excel; 
T  i»  ^lid  bodies  only  poGsh  well.  Tm^. 

T  R  i'f 1 1 N  G.  adj.  Itrom  trije.]  Wkmiog 
worth  ;  unimportant ;  wanting  wcifbl. 

-To  a  soul  supported  widi  an  assurance  «  tin 
divine  favour,  the  honours  or  affiictioos  of  tl« 
life  wtJl  be  equally  trifUmg  and  contemptWc 

Tri'flingly.  adu,  [ftxna  tr^if[i] 
Without  weight;  without  dignity; 
without  importance. 

Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  spono- 
neoos  curfcnt  of  their  own  thooghtf,  mt* 
never  humour  their  minds  in  being  thus  trifis^^ 
busy.  /*^ 

TKiFQ^LikT^.adj.  [/r«and/o/««,L2t] 
Having  three  leaves. 

trifoliate  cvtisus  Vestrain'd  its  boc^ 
For  humble  sneep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  b^xn^ 

T  R  i'fo  R  M .  tf 4r'.  [triformUf  Latin.]  Hanng 
a  triple  shape. 

The  moon  her  monthly  round  ^ 

Still  ending,  still  renewing  through  mid  bear  a, 
With  borrow*d  light  her  countenance  ^rj/tns 
Hence  fills,  aid  empties,  to  eniighteo  th  esith. 

Tri'gcbr.  ir.  /.  [derived  by  Jwausitm 
trigucf  French  j  from  irUricaret  Latin.] 
See  Tricker. 

?.  A  catch  tq  hold  the  y^Yit^  on  f^^ 
ground, 
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t.  The  catch  that  bemg  pirilcd  looses  the 
cock  of  the  eun. 

The  pulling  the  trigger  of  Ihe  gun  with  which 
the  murder  is  committed,  has  no  natural  con- 
nection with  those  ideas  that  make  up  the  com« 
plex  one,  murder.  L»cke. 

Trigi'ntals.u.j.  [from /r/>/«/^i,  Latin, 
thirty.] 

Trentals  or  trigifitah  were  a  number  of  masses 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  St.  Gregory. 

^     .  iyW. 

Tri'glyph.  «.  /.  [In  architecture.]  A 
member  of  the  frize  of  the  Dorick  order, 
set  directly  over  every  pillar,  and  in^cer- 
tain  spaces  in  the  intercolumniations. 

Tt    -Tk    •  Harris, 

The  Donck  order  has  now  and  tlien  a  sober 
famishment  of  lions'  heads  ia  the  cornice,  and 
of  triglyph  and  metopes  always  in  the  fri«e. 

TRi'GotJ.  M.  J,  [Tpi'yunw.]  A  triangle.  A 
term  m  astrolo^. 

The  ordinary  height  of  a  man  ninety-ax  di- 
^ts,  the  ancient  Egyptians  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  that  mystical  cuDit  amoo^  them  stiled  possus 
Ibidis,  or  the  trigm  thatthelbis  makes  at  every 
step,  consisting  of  three  latera,  each  thirty-two 
^<*'g««-  Halt. 

Tri'con AL.  aJj.  [from  tngon.'}  Triangu- 
lar  ;  having  three  comers. 

A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  /r/^ 
fmsd  pointed  shoots  of  various  sites,  found  grow- 
ing to  one  side"  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a 
stratum  of  freestone.  H^oodward. 

TRIGONO'METRY.  n.  /.  [rpiyumc  and 
f*»W]     The  art  of  measuring  triangles, 
or  of  calculating  the  sides  of  any  triangle 
aought,  and  this  is  plain  or  spherical. 
_.       ,.  Harris, 

On  a  discoverv  of  Pythagoras  all  trigmomeiry, 
and  consequently  all  navigation,  is  founded. 

GudrJtMia 
TRiGOVOME'TKiCAL.aiij,  [homtrigono' 

metry.']    Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 
Trila'teral.  n4f.  [trilateral^  Fr.  tres 

and  latus^  Lat.]     Having  three  sides. 
Trill.  «.  s,  Itrillo^  Italian.]   Quaver; 
tremulousness  of  musick. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fiird  the  stage, 
That  rant  by  note*  and  through  the  gamut  rage ; 
In  songs  and  airs  6Npress  their  martial  fire. 
Combat  in  trillt^  and  in  a  fugue  expire.  Addison, 
74?  Trill,  f.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
utter  quavering.  " 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
Thejwber-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 
,_  __  >  Thomson, 

ToTrill.  V.  ». 

I.  To  trickle ;  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender 
streams. 
Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 
monstration of  grief  .^— 
Aye;  she  took  *em ;  read  'em  m  my  presence; 
.    ^f^  ?°T  *°^  ^^®"  ^  arop*«  t«ur  triWd  down 

Mer  debcate  cheek.  Shaispean, 

a.  To  play  in  tremulous  vihrations  cf 
sound. 

Am  I  call'd  upon  the  grave  debate, 
To  judge  cStriuiag  notes  and  tripping  feet  ? 

Tri'llion.  n.  s.  [A  word  invented  by 
LocieJ]  A  milKon  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions; a  million  twice  mukiplied  by  a 
millioa. 
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Trilu'minar.     >     adj.   [triluminaris, 

Trilu'minous.   i         Latin.]    Having 

three  lights.  i),v/. 

Trim.  adj.  [setjiymmeS,  Sax.  completed,] 

Nice;  smug;  dressed  up.    It  is  used 

with  slight  contempt. 

T'  one  paine  in  cpttage  doth  take, 
When  t*  other  trim  bowers  do  make.      Yusur, 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eves 
With  your  derision.  Shahbtare. 

The  Dorick  order  has,  in  comparison  oftboae 
that  follow,  a  more  masculine  aspect,  and  little 
trimmtr  than  the  Tuscan  that  went  before,  save 
a  sober  garnishment  now  and  then  of  lions*  heads 
in  the  cornice,  and  of  triglyphs  and  m#topes 
always  in  the  frize.  Jf^otton. 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  to  like  a  beast. 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drest?  Drjden. 

To  Trim.  v.  a.  [rjikmman,  Sax.  to  bmld.\ 
I.  To  6t  out. 

Malicious  censurers  ever. 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd.  Sbahteare^ 

a.  To  dress ;  to  decorate. 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  die  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm  d  in  Julia's  gown.   Sbakspeare. 
Pennyroyal  and  ormn  they  use  in  the  country 
to  trim  theur  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  aninst 
a  walL  BacpM. 

Two  arts  attend  irchiteeture,  like  her  prin^ 
apal  gentlewoman,  to  dress  and  trim  her,  mc- 
ture  and  sculpture.  H^£om. 

The  victim  ox  that  was  for  altars  prest. 
Trimmed  with  white  ribb<ms  and  wfii  garlands 

dre^t, 
SunkocWmself.  Vryden, 

3.  To  shave  ;  to  clip. 

Mephibosheth  had  neither  dressMl  his  feet 

nor  trussmtd  his  beard.  2  &mmu4. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  like  a  beard. 

The  barber  may  trim  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches. 

Mortimer, 

4.  To  make  neat ;  to  adjust. 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress.  Sbahpeare, 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomdy.  Shaht. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  tbin  they ! 
More  kemb'd,  and'bath'd,  and  rubb'd,   and 

tnmm*d^ 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  Ijmb'd. 

SiM  '¥ottjmi. 
To  blast  die  livine,  «ve  the  dead  dieir  due. 
And  wreaths,  herself  had  tainted, /W««V  anew. 

Ti^Ael. 

When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work, 

^hey  say  they  trim  in  a  piec^  Moxom. 

iiach  muse  m  Leo's  golden  days 
Suru  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered 
*^y**  ^ope. 

O'er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now,  on  thrones  it 
swells, 
Nov, trims  the  midnight lampin college celfi. 

5.  To  balances  vessel. 

Sir  Roger  put  his  coachman  to  trim  the  boat- 

Sjttctator. 

6.  it  has  often  up  emphatical. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue. 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle.  Sbkksp. 
To  T«,iM.  V.  n.  To  balance ;  to  Euctuatc 
between  tw<^g^j|j^^^^g^^ 
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Tf  such  by  tnmmmg  and  time*serv'iiig,  which 
are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thuig,  be- 
tray the  church  by  nauseating  her  pious  ordersi 
this  will  produce  confusion.  S»uth, 

For  men  to  pretend  that  their  will  obevs  that 
law,  while  all  oesides  their  will  serves  tne  fac- 
tion ;  what  is  this  but  a  grots  fulsome  jujsgling 
with  their  duty,  and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  be- 
tween God  and  the  devil }  Somth. 

He  who  would  hear  what  ev'ry  fool  could  say, 

Would  never  fix  his  thought^  but  trim  hu  thne 

away.  Drydai, 

Trim.  If.  /.  Dress;  ^ccr;  ornaments. 
Jt  is  now  a  word  of  slight  contempt 

They  come  like  sacrifices  m  their  trim^ 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoaky  war, 
All  hut,  and  bleediag,  will  we  offer  them. 

Sbahptare, 
Forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims^  wherehi 
Tou  made  jcreat  Juno  angry.  Siaisfeare, 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  /rm, 
The  Phoenix  daughter  of  the  vanquished  old, 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold.  Dryd, 

Tri'mly.  aiiv.  [from  trim.]  Nicely  j 
neatly. 

tier  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  fn'miy  woven,  and  in  uesses  wrought. 

Sfiiuer. 

The  mother;  if  of  the  houshold  of  our  Udy, 

will  have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making 

•  him  to  lire  trim/y.  Atcbam, 

TRi'MmER.  n,  J.  [from  trim,'] 

X.  One  who  changes  sides  to  balance  par- 

ties ;  a  turncoat. 

The  same  bat  taken  after  by  a  weaxel  begged 

for  mei'cy ;  No,  says  the  weatel,  no  mercy  to  a 

mouse ;  Well,  says  t*  other,  but  you  may  see  by 

..  my  wines  that  I  am  a  bird ;  and  so  the  bat  'scap'd 

in  both  by  playing  the  trimmer,        V Estrange. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin. 
All  parties  and  religions  join, 
"Whigs,  tories,  trimmer $,  Swfi, 

9.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

fi<^ore  they  pin  up  the  frame  of  ground-plates, 
they  must  fit  in  the  summer  and  the  girders,  and 
all  the  joisU  and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case. 

Moxon, 

Tri'mming.  n.  J.  [from  trim.]  Orna- 
mental appendages  to  a  coat  or  gown. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  iroKination  is 
too  heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  fancy ;  and 
the  last  without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all 
trimming.  Garth. 

Tri'mn  ess.  ».  /.  [from  trim.]  Neatness, 

petty  elegance  of  dress. 
Tri'nai.  tf</y.  [/rinwj,  Lat.]    Threefold. 
Like  many  an  ange}*s  voice. 
Singing  before  th*  eternal  majesty, 
lo  their  trinal  triplicity  on  high.  Spemstr. 

That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav*n's  high  council 

table 
To  sit  the  midst  of /WW  unity, 
He  laid  aside.  MiiUn. 

Trine.  «.  j.  [triney  Fr.  /W»wj,  Lat]  An 
aspect  of  planets  pbced  in  three  angles 
of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  supposed 
by  astrologers  to  be  eminently  benign. 

To  th*  odier  five, 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects,  ^ 
In  sexttle,  square,  and  trime^  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  '  Miltcn, 

Now  frequent  trinet  the  happier  lights  among. 
And  high-rais*d  Jove  froinhii  dark  prison  Utefi^ 
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Thos6  weights  took  otf  diat  on  his  phnethuog, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed. 

DrjdtM, 
From  Aries  right-wars  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  ume  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle ;  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,' and  meet 

three  signs. 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles  those  art  trims. 

\trttck, 

7b  Trine,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  in  a  trine  asoect. 

This  advantage  ap  from  youth  has  woo. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun ; 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trini^ 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  jonU 

DrjdiM, 

TRI'NITY.  «.  J.  [trinitoj,  Lat.  tnniSf, 
Fr.]  The  incomprehensible  union  of 
the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Touching  the  picture  of  the  trinity,  I  boU  it 
blasphemous  and  utterly  unlawful      Pmcham, 

In  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  any  thing  like 
an  objection  against  the  trinity.  Luku 

Tri'nket.  «.  J.  [This  Skinner  6tnm 
somewhat  harshly  firom  trinquet^  Fr.  /r«- 
cbettOf  Ital.  a  topsail.  I  rather  imagine 
it  corrupted  from  trickett  some  petty 
finery  or  decoration.] 
X.  Toys  ;  ornaments  of  dress ;  superflui- 
ties of  decoration. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together, 
that  of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith  tbey  are  it* 
tired,  there  b  not  one  but  serves  to  feme  ne- 
cessary purpose.  SidMtj. 

They  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  mj 
trinkets  had  been  hallowed.  Shaktfetn. 

Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  nee, 
Soon  will  you  hear  the  saucy  steward  say, 
Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets^  and  away.  Drydn. 

She  was  not  hung  about  with  toys  and  /mivfx, 
tweexer-cases,  pocket-glasses.  Arhutbmt. 

How  Johnny  wheedled,  threaten'd,  ftwn'd. 
Till  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.         Siaf, 

%.  Things    of  no   gfcat    value;  tackle; 

tools.  . 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be 

fooles. 

But  handsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  tai 

tooles  ?  7ut(T. 

Go  with  all  your  servants  and  tri»lett  abnit 

you.  L'Bstrtngt. 

Trio'bolar.  a^.  [tAoboIarisylAi,]  Vile; 
mean ;  worthless. 

Turn  your  libel  into  verse,  and  then  it  miy 
pass  current  amongst  the  ballad-mongen  fbr  a 
trUUUr  ballad.  ChejtuL 

To  Trip.  v.  a,  Ifrefetf  French;  /n>/r», 
Dutch.] 

X.  To  supplant ;  to  throw  by  striking  the 
feet  froifi  the  ground  by  a  sudden  mo- 
tion. 

He  conjunpt 
7Vi>/>V  me  behind.  SUksfiaru 

Be  you  contented, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought^ 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  hluat  the  urorf 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  yoor  oeiioa. 

a.  To  strike  from  under  the  body- 

1  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.  Sktisptart. 

The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  trif  up»« 

lieelt  of  his  cause:  I  had  once  resolved.  1« 

resolve  presupposeth  deliberatioD,  hot  vhii  oc? 

Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC! 
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■  HlMradoa  can  there  be  of  that  which  Is  inevitably 
4cuniun«d  by  caiises  without  oiurselves  f 

Bramball. 

3.  To  catch ;  to  detect. 

These  women 
Cn  iri^  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finishM.      SiaJbfeare, 
To  Trip.  *v.  n, 

I.  To  h\\  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet. 
a.  To  fr.il ;  to  err ;  to  be  deficient. 

Saint  Jerome,  who  pardons  not  over-eanly  his 

adversaries,  if  any  where  they  chance  to  /r/^, 

prcs^cth  him  as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men 

God's  enemies.-  Hooker, 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can 

be  changed  bur  for  a  worse :  he  pretends  some- 

.  times  to  /W/y/but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in 

d  sneer  when  most  secure.  Dryden* 

?.Tany  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to 

secure  a  retention  of  the  things  committed  to 

the  memory,  cannot  certsunly  know  where  it 

will  trip  and  fiil  them.  South. 

Will  shines  m  mixed  company,  making  his 

real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one :  our  club 

has  caught  him  trippings  at  which  times  they 

never  spare  him.  Spectator. 

Several  writers  of  imcommon  erudition  would 

expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  tripping 

in  a  maner  of  so  great  moment.  Spectator. 

3.  To  stumble  ;  to  titubate. 

I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his 

tongue  irips^  yet  not  know  that  it  is  called 

-   drunkenness.  Locke. 

4.*  To  run  lightly. 

In  silence  sad, 
^rip  we  after  the  night's  shade.        Shahbcare. 

Tne  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ;  the 
triplex,  sir,  is  a  pood  tripping  measure.   Shahp. 

lie  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn 
dash 
Blends  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that ;  then  quick  returmng  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 

Cratha^jo. 

On  old  Lycxus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
*rrif  no  more  in  twilight  ranks ; 

Tnou|;h  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 
A  better  soil  shall  give  you  thanks.        Miliom, 

She  bounded  by,  and  tripp*d  $0  light 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight.  Drji. 

Stay,  nymph,  he  cried,  I  follow  not  a  foe ; 
Thus  ^om  toe  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe. 

Dryden. 

Well  thou  dost  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  lignt : 
Nor  doubt  1  but  the  silver-footed  dame 
Tripping  from  sea  on  such  an  errand  came.  Drji. 

He  'IT mttke  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  tnp  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Addison. 

The  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery  in  antique 
figures  in  sculpture  and  painting,  seem  to  have 
gathered  the  wind  when  toe  person  is  in  a  ppsture 
<4  triptirfg  fcirmt&.  Addison. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoits.  Prior. 

They  gave  me  instructions  how  to  slide  down 
and  trtp  up  the  steepest  slopes.  Pope* 

5.  To  take  a  short  voykge. 
Tkit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler 
siipplants  his  antagonist. 

O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  gristle  on  thy  case  f 
'    Or  will  no^  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
"^hat  ^hine  ^n  trip  ^hall  be  thine  overthrow  f 

SJiokspeurf* 
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He  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  U'itli 

oil, 

And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil  Dryden^ 

It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish 

hugs  could  make  a  man  immorul.         Addisdkm 

a.  A  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost. 

3.  A  failure ;  a  mistake. 

He  saw  his  way,  but  in  so  swifV  a  pace. 
To  chuse  the  pound  might  be  to  lose  the  race  : 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take. 
Find  butthosefaultswhichtoey  want  witto  m^e. 

«    ,  ^ryden. 

Each  seemmg  tript  and  each  digressive  suit* 
Displays  their  case  the  more*  and  deep-plann'i 
art.  Martu 

4.  A  short  voyage  or  journey. 

I  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  tSm 
queen.  i»^ 

Tri'p ARTITE.  adj.  [tripartite^  Fr.  iripar^ 
tittuy  Lat.]    Divided  into  three  parts  ; 
having  three  correspondent  copies;  re- 
lating to  three  parties. 
Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn.    Shaispm 
Tripe.  «.  j.  [/r/>,  Fr.  trippa^  Italijuiaiul 

Spanish.] 
X.  The  intestines;  the  guts. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiFd  ? 

1  like  it  well  Sbaispemt. 

In  prhrate  draw  your  poultry,  clean  y ova  tripe, 

9*  It  is  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the 

human  belly. 
Tri'pedal.   adj.  [ires  said pes^  Latin.] 

Having  three  feet. 

Tripe'talous.  adj.  [rft7;  and  vfTa^sT.^ 

Having  a  flower  consisting  of  three 

leaves. 

Tri'phthonc.  ft.  s.  [tripbtbongue,  Fn 

Tgir;  and  ^^oTyn.]    A  coalition  of  three 

vowels  to  form  one  sound :  SLSf^au^  eye* 

Tri'ple.  adj.  {triple^  Fr.  triplex^  tripha^ 

Latin.] 
!•  Threefold ;  consisting  of  three  con- 
joined. 

See  in  him 
The  trip/e  pillar  of  the  world  traniform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stooL  Sbaksptart. 

O  night  and  shades. 
How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot, 
Apinstth'  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin^ 
Alone  and  helpless !  J^ittotu 

Thrice  happy  pair !  so  near  ally'd 
In  royal  blood  and  virtue  too : 

Now  love  has  you  together  ty'd 
May  none  this  triple  knot  undo !  WaUer, 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  grant  this.  Drydesu 

Strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  conquer'd  Spain 
His  captive  herds.  Drydetu 

Out  Dounc'd  the  mastiff*  of  the  /rr//^  head; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled.  SwifL 
».  Treble ;  three  times  repeated. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  moderate  measure  be- 
twixt the  highest  and  lowest ;  but  if  we  had 
taken  only  a  /r^/^  proportion,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient.  Burnet. 

If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that 
a  body  is  capable  of  more  ?  If  we  had  double  or 
.     trip^e  as  many,  there  mi|;ht  be  the  same  suspicion 
for  a  greater  number  without  end.         Bentley. 
T<>Tri'ple.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
X.  To  treble;  to  make  thrice  as  much|  qr 
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To  what  purpose  ahoukl  wordt  serve,  when 
nature  hath  more  to  declare  than  groans  and 
•trong  cries ;  more  than  screami  of  bloody  sweat ; 
viore  than  his  doubled  and  irifisdfnyen  can 
express  ?  HooAer, 

If  these  balance  should  ^ain  admittance,  in 
no  long  space  of  time  his  limited  quantity  would 
be  tripled  upon  us.  Svfjfi. 

%,  To  makt  threefold. 

Time,  action,  ^lace,  are  so  preserr'd  by  thee, 
That  e'en  Comeille  nnght  with  envy  see 
Th'  alliance  of  bis  tripUJ  unity.  Drydttu 

Tri'plbt.  If./,  [from /nf^/(f.] 
t.  Three  of  a  kind. 

There  «t  C — nts,  D-— ks,  and  Harrison^ 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison  \ 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on.tbls  side  hell  ?  Swfi. 

».  Three  verses  rhvming  together :  as, 
Waller  was  smoocn,  but  I)ryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestick  march  and  energy  divine. 

Pope, 
Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  foA  my  hero  on  the  foreign  smnd, 
Warm  with  new  fires,  and  picas  d  with  Itew  com- 
mand. Prior, 
1  frequently  make  uae.of  tr^let  riiymes,  be- 
cause they  bound  the  sense,  mdcing  the  last 
verse  of  the  iripUt  a  pindarick.              Vrydem, 
Tki'plicate.^a^.  [from  triplex^  lit.] 
Made  thrice  as  mach. 

Tripikate  ratio,  in  geometry,  is  the  ratio'^ 
cid>es  to  each  other ;  which  ought  to  be  disdn- 
(uished  from  triple.  Harrh, 

All  the  psrts,  m  height,  length,  and  breadth, 
bear  a  duplicate  or  triplicate  proportion  one  to 
another.  Grew, 

Triplica'tton.  n,  s,  [from  tripiicate.] 
The  act  of  trebling,  or  adding  three 
together. 

Since  the  margin  of  (he  visible  boriaon  in  the 
heavenly  globe  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  earthly, 
accounted  but  one  hundred  and  twentv  miles 
diameter;  sense  nfbst  needs  measure  the  dzi- 
miitlB  or  venide  circles,  by  tripHeation  of  the 
same  diamete^of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

GlaMvil/e, 
TRiPtl'ciTY.  If.  s,  {tripUcttey  Fr.  from 
trifUXf  Latin.]   Treblenessj   state   of 
being  threeibki. 

It  was  a  dangerous /r5^/iVi[(y  to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  forewner,  the  discontenu  of 
sulgects,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet. 

Baeom, 

Afiect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  miV  any 

certain  number  of  parts  in  your  division  of 

things.  l^atts, 

Tri'e-MADam.  w. /.  An  herb. 

Tripmadam  is  used  in  salads.  Mortimer, 

Tri'pod.  o.  J.  \_tripiUi  Latin.]    A  scat 

with  three  feet,  such  as  that  from  which 

the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould. 
With  tWb  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.  Vryd, 
Tri'poly.  H.J.  [I  suppose  from  the  place 
whence  it  it  brought.]  A  sharp  cutting 
•and. 

In  polishmg  dats  with  potty,  or  tripo/yt  it  u 
Bot  to  be  imagmcd  that  those  sobetances  can  by 
grating  and  fretting  the  glass  bring  all  its  least 
particfes  to  an  accurate  ponsfa.  Ncwtott, 

Tri'pos.  n,  s,  A  tripod.    See  Trifod. 
Welcome  all  that  Wad  or  fcXUm^ 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottltt 
^r  iht4ripts,  his  tower  bottle.        JSm  Jt 
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Cras*d  Ibd,  who  would'st  be  thought  is  onde, 
Come  down  from  off  the  <r^,  and  yeak  pkio. 

DryitM, 

Tri'pper.  m.  J.  [fix)m  rn^.]    One  who 

trips. 
TRrppiMG.   adj\    [from  /n/.]    Qwkk; 
nimble.  ,  ^ 

The  clear  sun  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew, 

As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  fUsma%  ihrink 

-  From  sunding  lake,  to  tripping  ebb ;  thst  stofe 

With  soft  foot  towards  the  deep.  Mil^ 

Tri'pping.   n,   i.   [from   trip.]    UffA 

dance. 

Back,  shepherds,  back,  enou^  your  plaj, 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 
Other  trippings  to  bttiod. 
Of  lighter  toes.  .  ''t^ 

Tri'ppinglv.  adv.  [from  tripph^.] 
With  agility ;  with  swift  motion. 

This  ditty  after  me 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippimgh,  Shahftm. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  loncue: 

but  if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  our  plsyen  do, 

I  had  as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  Inw. 

SbakipcNt, 

Tri'ptote.  n,  /.  \tnptot9>h  Latin.J  A 
noun  used  but  in  three  cases.      00^^:^ 

Tmrv'DiARV.  adj,  ItripudsHmf  Utm.] 
Performed  by  dancing. 

Claudius  Pokher  underwent  the  nke  soecm 
when  he  continued  the  tripmdiary  augui^o* 

Tripudia'tiok.  n.s,  [tri^uMuHh  l^^] 
Act  of  dancing. 

Trire'me.  If.  /.  Itriretnis,  Lat]  A  galley 
with  three  benches  of  oars  on  a  side. 

Trise'ctiow.  II.  i.  [/rr/ and 5«/w,  WL J 
Division  into  three  equal  parts ;  Uicm- 
section  of  an  angle  is  one  of  the  deade- 
rata  of  geometry.  ^ 

Tri'stful.  adj.  [/w/ij,  Latin.J  Mflj 
melancholy  5  gloomy ;  sorrowful.  A  bad 

word. 

HeavVs  face  doth  glow 

With  tristfi/l  visage ;  and,  as  'gainst  tfte  doon, 

I  thought  sick  at  the  act.  SSaisfmt. 

Trisu'lc.  n,  s,  Itruu/cuSf  Lat.]  A  thing 

of  three  points.  ,  .    .    .  .^ 

Condder  the  threefold  effect  of  Jopitw  $  trf 

iW:?,  to  bum,  discuss,  and  tercbrate.    ^nwu 
Trisylla'bical.   adj\  [trejylia^f  tr. 

from  tr'uyllabU,]    Consisting  ot  ll«c 

syllables.  .  .    *  ^.  i 

TRISYXLABLE.»./.  [trlsylUtba,l^ri.\ 

A  word  consisting  of  three  syllibles. 
TRITE,  adj.  lirituh  Lat. J    Worn  out  j 
stale;  common;  not  new. 

These  duties  cannot  but  appear  of  wfinijecoD- 
cem  when  we  reflect  how  unccrtam  our  time  «• 
thU  may  be  thought  so  trite  and  ohvKW*^  ^ 
flection,  that  none  can  want  to  be  '«n»»g^" 

She  gives  her  tongue  no  mament's  resti 
In  phrases  batter*d,  stale,  and  trik^  ^^ 

Which  modem  ladies  call  poUte.  ,^   ,^ 

Tri'teness.  n,j.  [from  trhe.\  Stal€Be»» 
commonness.  ^      .,^ 

Trithe'ism.ii.  /.  ItritJfeisme.Vr.'p^^i^^ 
^lif.]  The  ojanion  which  hoWs  uutc 
distinct  gods.  ..  «  ft«in 

Tri'turarle.  adf.  [triUtrahU,  Fr.  wm 
triturate,^   Possible  to  be  pottoded or 

commimf^c^^^  by  ^OOgl(^ 
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ft  is  not  only  trHurahU  and  redudUe  to  pow* 
der  hj  contriuon»  but  will  not  fubtist  in  a  vio- 
lent  iire.  Broxoit, 

Tritura'tion.  n.  j.  [triinmtionf  Fr. 
trituroy  Ltt.]  Reduction  of  any  sub- 
stances to  powder  upon  a  stone  with  a 
xnuller,  as  colours  are  ground:  it  is  also 
called  levigation. 

He  affivmeth,  that  a  pumice  stone  powdered 
is  Uchtcr  than  one  entire;  that  abatement  can 
JiarfUy  be  avoided  in  trituratim*  JSrovm, 

Tri'vkt.  «.  /.  [Sec   Trevet.]    Any 
thing  supported  by  three  feet. 
The  best  at  horserace  he  ordam*d  a  lady  for 
his  prize, 
Generally  praiseful ;  hk  and  youogi  and  skill'd 

in  nousewiferies 
Of  all  kind  fitting ;  and  wttbal  a  trroH,  that  en- 
closed    » 
Twenty-two  measures.  Chafwmm, 

The  trivet  tab}e  of  a  foot  was  lame ; 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame» 
IVhp  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd. 

DryJem, 

•taj'viAL.  aJJ,  [/nT*fl/,French;  /nvia/iV, 

tatin.] 
|.  Vile;  worthless;  vulgar;  such  as  may 
be  picked  up  in  the  highway. 

Be  subjecu  great,  and  worth  a  ooet's  voice* 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice. 

Jtostommom, 

%.  Light;  trifling;  unimportant;  incon- 
siderable. This  use  is  more  frequent^ 
^ougb  less  just. 

This  argues  conscience  in  your  grace, 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial^ 
All  circumstances  weU  considered.    SbahptBrt. 
This  way  of  measuring  felicities  was  so  na- 
tural to  him,  that  it  would  occur  even  in  the 
most  trivial  instances.  Fell^ 

See  yon  mad  fools,  who,  for  some  /rivitf/ right. 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honour,  fight.  Dryden, 
Were  they  only  some  slight  and  trivial  indis- 
cretions, to  which  the  example  of  the  world  ex- 
posed us,  it  might  perhaps  not  much  concern  our 
reUgien.  Rogers. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer*s  end ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spte  of  frfvio/ faults,  is  due.  Pope, 
The  ancient  poets  are  like  many  modem  la- 
dies :  let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself, 
they  always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  im- 
poitance.  Pope. 

Tri'vially.  adv.  [from  trruiaW] 
f.  Commonly;  vulgarly, 

Money  is  not  the  smews  of  war,  as  is  trivially 
said,  where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effe- 
minate people,  faiL  Bacon. 
••  Lightly ;  inconsiderably. 
Tri'vi ALNESS.  ».  j.  [from /r/TiVi7.] 
I.  Commonness;  vulgarity. 
%.  Lightness;  unimportance. 
TRITJMPH.  «.  s.  Itriumplms,   Lat.  /n- 

cmpbcf  Fr.] 
f.  Pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  pnblickly 
celebrated. 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  th3r  grave ; 
And  there  cut  cnthy  most  ungracious  head, 
*Whicb  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king.  Sbakt. 
In  ancient  times  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
from  victory,  and  the  great  donatives  upon  dis-, 
banding  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  enflame 
all  meif's  courage.  fiafoi$» 

«•  State  of  being  yictoriouff 
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Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  tfm 
In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorteus  chieC 


Hercules  from  Spain 
Arriv'd  in  triumph,  horn  Oeryoa  daia.  Drydem, 

3.  Victory;  conquest* 
Eros  has 

Packt  cards  with  Caesar,  and  fiilse  play 'd  niy  gloiy 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph,  Shaispemrem 

Each  order  bright 
Sung  triuwtfb,  and  him  sung  victoriotis  kmg. 

If  fools  admire,  or  whining  coxcombs  toast* 
The  vain  coquets  tlie  uifiiug  triumjuhs  boasL 

4.  Joy  for  success. 
Great  triumph  and  r^oidag  was  in  hesven. 

MUtm. 

5.  A  conquering  card,  now  called  trump. 
'    See  Trump.  ' 

To  Tri'umph.  v.  m.  {trittrnpho^  Latin; 
tmmpher^  French.  This  word  is  always 
accented  in  prose  on  the  first  syllabk^ 
^ut  in  poetry  sometimes  on  the  last.] 
I.  T%  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp ;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

Tlie  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shoivand  tfa« 
Joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  numient.    Jai^ 

Your  victory,  alas !  begcu  mv  fears ; 
Can  you  not  then  trisimps  without  my  tears  ? 

J^rydau 

%.  To  obtain  victory. 

This  great  commander soufht  many  tiniest* 
persuade  Solyman  to  forbear  to  use  his  forces 
any  farther  against  the  christians,  over  whom  \m 
had  sufficiemly  triumphed^  and  turn  them  upoa  ' 
the  Fenians.  ^'^fn. 

Then  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit^ 
AttirM  with  stars,  we  shaQ  for  ever  sit, 
^Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  timeu 

Mikrn^ 
There  fix  thy  faith,  and  Sriusnpi  o*er  tbo 
world; 
For  who  can  help,  or  who  can  save  besides? 


While  blooAing  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 

Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prier^ 

3.  To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained* 
How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull ! '  ShahPk 

Sorrow*  on  ail  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery?       Shahdi 
Our^rand  foe,  *^ 

Who  now  triumpb^t  and  in  th*  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  hokls  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

Milimf, 
Triu'mphal.  tfa/y.  [iri0mpha/y  French; 
trittmpbaiUy  Latin;  from  triumph.]  Used 
in  celebrating  rictory. 

He  left  only  triumphul  garments  to  the  g e- 
neraL  Baouf^ 

Ye  so  near  heav*n*s  door. 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met.  MUtm^ 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  con- 
found, 
And  hew /rNMN^tf/ arches  to  the  gixnisd.  J^v* 

Lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrel  of  a  rake; 
Or  think  it  seated  In  a  scar. 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car.  Stviftm 

Triu'mphal.  If.  J.  [triuMbaliay  Latin  { 
triumphal  ornaments.]  A  token  of  vic- 
tory.   Not  in  use. 

He  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
Joyless  <ri«vr/^ai^  of  his  1^—'^  '    * 
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Triu'mphant.  adj.  Uriumpbans^  Latin  ; 

/rfowi^Mff/,  French.] 
I.  Celebrating  a  victory. 

Captives  bound  to  a  trtumf^ant  car.     Shaktp* 
It  was  drawn  as  a  triumpbtnt  chariot,  which 
at  the  same  time  both  foUows  and  uiumphs. 

South. 

%»  Rqoicrng  as  for  victory. 

Tinnk  you  but  that  1  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumpbanf  as  I  am  ?    Sbahpeare, 

Off  with  the  traitor's  head; 
'Artd  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned.  Shahptare, 

Successful  beyond  hoiie,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphatit  out  of  thif  infernal  pit.       MiUm, 
3.  Victorious ;  eraccd  with  conquest* 

As  in  the  miHunt  church  men  are  excom- 
muoicate,  not  so  mucK  for  their  offence,  as  for 
their  obstinacy;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  church  iri" 
,  vMphant:  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  barred 
aeasnst  men,  not  so  much  for  their  sin  com- 
uiued,  as  Ux  their  lyin^  therein  without  re- 
pentance. Perlins, 

He  speedily  throu^  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumfbatit^  and  |ive  laws^JIfii//. 

Athena,  war's  trikmpbani  maid,  * 

The  happy  son  will,  as  the  £ither,  akL        jP«pe. 

Triu^mpkantly.  adv.  [from  triumph' 

I.  In  a  trinmphant  manner  in  token  of  vic- 
tory ;  joynilly  as  for  victory. 

Victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  ph^ 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
VHioare  at  hand  /rw«t/^<M//y  display'd.  Sbahp. 
Herself  in  person  went  to  seek  the  sacred 
cross  - 
Wbeieon  our  Saviour  died;  which  found,  as  h 

w^  sought. 

From   Salem   unto   Rome    triumphantly   she 

brought.  Dr«pft*n. 

Throuch  armed  ranks  triumphantly  she  dnves. 

And  witn  one  g]bnce  commands  ten  thousand 

lives.  Granville. 

s.  Victoriously;  with  success. 

Thou  must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street ;  or  else 
^triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  "palm.  ^  Shahpeare, 

3.  With  insolent  exultation. 

A  mighty  govemmg  hre  goes  round  the  world, 
and  has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it ;  and  so 
reigning /ritfMt^iaA//^  in  its  stead,  is  the  source  of 
Tnost  of  those  confusions  that  pbgue  the  univ^e. 

South. 

TRru^IPHER,  «.  J.  [from  triumph."]    One 
who  triumphs. 
These  woras  become  your  lips,  as  they  pass 
through  them. 
And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
Jn  their  applauding  gates.  Shahtpean, 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the 
senate,  because  in  the  same  month  he  was  the 
first  time  created  consul,  and  thrice  triumther 
in  Rome.  Peacbam, 

Triu'mv iR  ATE. >  «.  /.  [triumvtratusi  or 

Triu'mviri.        J       triumviri f   Latin.] 

A  coalition  or  concurrence  of  three  men. 

'  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 

Should  be  depos'd.  Shahpeare. 

The  triumviri^the  three  corner  cap  of  society. 

Sbakspeare* 

During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  Henry  the 

eighth  of  Kngland,  Francis  the  first  of  France, 

and  Charles  the  fifth  emperor  of  Germany,  none 

of  the  three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the 

«ther  two  would  balance  it.  Ba^ou^ 
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With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate, 
And,  as  three  heads,  conjoin  in  one  intent, 

And,  instituting  a  triumvir  at  e. 
Do  part  the  land  m  \x\^  government.  Daaid. 

From  distant  regionstfortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  firiends.  S^ft. 

Tri'une.  adj.  [tres  and  unus^  Latin-] 
At  once  three  and  one. 

We  read  in  scripture  of  a  triune  deity,  of  God 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  crucifced 
by  the  Jews.  "^"^f*" 

To  Troat.  v.  a.  [with  hunters.]  To 
cry  as  a  buck  does  at  nitting-timc  Diet. 

Tro'car.  n.  s.  Itrocar^  corrupted  from 
troLs  quarts  French.]  A  chirurgical  in- 
strument. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  thecaniila 
of  silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel.       Sharf. 

Trocha'ical.  adj.  [ trocbaiquty  French ; 
/rocAfl/Vta,Lattn.i  Consisting  oftrochecv 

Trocha'nters.  n.  s.  ['rp«x«»V?]  Two 
processes  of  the  thi^h  bone,  called  ro^a- 
tor  major  andminory  m  which  the  tendons 
of  many  muscles  terminate.  DuU 

TRO'CHEE.  If.  /.  Itrocba-uj,  Latin; 
trochee^  French  ;  rpox**^*]  A  foot  used 
in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and 
short  syllable. 

Tbochi'licks.  n.  5.  [Te»x»x»«»  ^rx»f»  a 
wheel.]  The  science  of  roUtory  mo- 
tion. 

There  succeeded  new  unrentions  jnd  h"*^ 
gies,  composed  by  trechilicitt  or  the  artifice  rf 
wheels,  whereof  some  are  kept  in  rootioii  by 
weight,  others  without.  Bnv». 

It  b  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trocbilieh,OT  the  art  of  wheel  insmi- 
ments;  as  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  jwts 
of  a  wheel  and  thoce  of  a  balance,  the  semsl 
proportions  in  the  semidiameterof  a  wheel  bejng 
answerable  to  the  sides  of  a  babnce.       fTiliiv. 

Tro'ckings.  n.  j-  The  branches  on  a 
deer's  head.  jlimwfrtb. 

Trochi'sch.  n.  s.  [t?»x»*»^i  trocbuquey 
French  ;  trocbiscusf  Latin.]  A  kind  of 
tablet  or  lozenge.  , 

The  trocbith  of  vipers,  so  much  magnified,  an* 
the  flesh  of  snakes  sonie  ways  ooniUted  and  cor- 
rected. '         '^*'*"' 


Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  gendlei. 

Lek. 

TTjou,  infernal  sernent,  shalt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds ;  like  an  autunmal  stir. 
Or  lightning,  thou  shalt  fall  from  hcav*n  tm 

down 
Under  his  feet,  mwea. 

Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtlt 
bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Ad£m^ 

Trodb.  The  preterit  of  tread. 

They /fWtf  the  grapes,  and  made  merry.  J**^ 
Trode.  ;2.  /.  [from  trode^  prct.  oftrtad,] 
Footing. 
The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.  Sft^fer. 

They  never  set  foot  on  th?t  same  ''^»^ 
3ut  baulke  their  right  w^y,  and  strain  abroad. 

SpenifT, 

Tro'GLODYTE.  ft.  S.    I'rf^>^9iv1ii:,]     Ooc 

who  inhabits  caves  of  the  earth. 

Procure  me  a  tro^IodyU  footman, who  can  «tcD 
a  roe  aj  his  fuU  speed.  Arhutbnd  aairtf^ 
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T$  Troll,  v.  a.  itroUen^  to  roll,  Dutch  ; 
perhaps  from  troebUa^  Latin,  a  thing  to 
turn  round.]  To  move  circularly  ^  to 
drive  about. 

With  the  phanc'siet  of  hey  troll, 
IrM  aSout  the  bridal  bowl. 
And  divide  the  broad-bread  cake, 
Round  about  the  bride's  stake.        Btm  J^ntom. 
To  Troll,  t.  n, 
1.  To  rojl ;  to  run  round. 

How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  irt/ih  in  a  coach  and  six!  Swfi. 

%•  To  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
a  pulley  toward  the  bottom,  which  I 
suppose  gives  occasion  to  tho  term. 

l4or  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take. 
Nor  trrwU  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake. 

Cay, 

Tro'llop.  ji.  /.  [A  low  word,  I  know 

not  whence  derived.]  A  slatternly  loose 

woman. 

Tro'lmydames.  n,  j.  [Of  this  word  I 

know  not  the  meaning.] 

A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trol' 
mtjdamcs'.  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the 
|»rince.  Sbaktpeare, 

Tro'nagb.  n.  s.  Money  paid  for  weigh- 
ing. 
TROOP,  n,  J.  [troupe,  Fr.  trofpa,  Italian; 
troope,  Dutch ;  trop,  Swedish ;  troppa^ 
low  Latin.] 
I.  A  company  ;  a  number  of  people  col- 
lected together. 

That  which  should  accompany 'old  aee. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  tr—ps  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  lo  have.  Sbahpeare, 

Saw  you  not  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  roe  like  the  sun  f 

Sbahpeare. 
As  the  mind,  by  putting  t(^ether  the  repeated 
ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  colleciive  mode  of  any 
number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross ;  so  by  putting 
toeetber  several  narticular  substances,  it  makes 
collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troopy^n  army. 

Lofke. 
%•  A  body  of  soldiers. 

^ncas  seeks  his  absent  foe. 
And  sends  his  slaughter 'd  troept  to  shades  below. 

Drydem, 

3.  A  small  body  of  cavalry. 

To  Troop,  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  march  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men, 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war.  Siatu 

They  anon 
With  hundreds,  and  with  thousands,  trooping 

came. 
Attended.  Milton, 

Armies  at  the  call  of  trumpet 
7roop  to  their  standard.  Milton, 

t.  To  march  in  haste. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wand'ring  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.  Sbaispeare, 

1  he  dry  streets  flow'd  with  men, 
Ti  uit  iT'//d  up  to  the  king's  capacious  court. 

Chapmat* 
J.  'i^o  rrjprch  in  company. 

i  lu  i.ivtbi  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
pre;.  Ma:!  «;km*,  and  all  the  large  effects 
1  hit  trs;cp  with  majesty.  Shahptart, 

Trooped.,  n,  s   [from  troof.l    A  Horse 
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Boldier.  A  trooper  ights  only  en  hone« 
back;  a  dragoon  marches  on  horseback, 
but  fights  either  as  a  horseman  or  foot- 
man. 

Custom  makes  us  think  well  of  any  tlung :  what 
can  be  more  indecent  than  for  any  to  wear  boots 
but  troopors  and  travellers  \  yet  not  msny  yeart 
since  it  was  all  ths  fiish^D.  Grew* 

Trope.  «.  /.  [Teoir^;  trope,  Fr.  troput^ 
Lat.]  A  change  of  a  word  from  its 
original  signification ;  as»  the  douds^/^w 
tei  rain,  for  foresbo^v. 

For  rhetorick  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope,  HtiUhrst, 

If  this  licence  be  included  in  a  sm^le  word,  k 
admits  q£  tropes  ;  if  in  a  seutfence,  at  iigures. 

Drydm» 

Tro'phied.  adj,\hom  trophy,']  Adorned 
with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophy* J  arches,  scory'd  hails  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shades 

Fofe» 

Tro'phy.it.j.  [trop^um,  tropb^nm^  Lat.) 
Something  shown  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victory. 

What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise. 
In  which  1  may  record  the  memorv 

Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  oeauty's  prise 
Adorn*d  with  honour, love,  and  chastity?  SpenMm 

To  have  borne 
Hu  bruised  helmet  and  hb  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids  ; 
Giving  all  trophy^  signal,  and  ostent. 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.  Shahpemt, 

There  lie  thy  bones,^ 
Till  we  mxhtrophiet  do  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shahp, 

Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise. 
Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back. 
And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it.    Shshpemre. 

In  ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the 
place  of  the  victory,  the  tnumphsof  the  generals 
upon  their  return,  the  ^reat  donatives  upon  the 
disbandiiie  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  ca 
inflame  all  men*s  coiurage.  Bacon, 

Around  the  posu  hung  helmeu,  darts,  and 
spears. 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars. 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
wars.  DryJen* 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and /ri^M/ grace* 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was.  Fvpe* 

Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast, 
On  whom  praise  shines,  as  trophies  on  a  post. 

Young, 
Tro'pical.  fl<//.  [from  tropeJ] 
X.  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original 
meaning. 

A  strict  and  literal  acceptation  of  a  loose  ind 
tr^ieat  expression  was  a  second  ground.  Brown, 

The  words  are  tropical  or  figurative,  and  im- 
port an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  expressing 
things  beyond  what  really  and  naturally  thev  are 
in  themselves.  SoMth. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  some  analogy 
or  similitude  between  the  tropica/  or  allusive 
pan  of  the  partible,  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

Seuth, 

1.  [from  tropickJ]    Placed  near  the  tro- 
pick  ;  belonging  to  the  tropick. 
The  pine  apple  is  one  uf  the  tropical  fruits. 

Salmon, 

TROTICK.  n,  /.  [tropi^ue,  Fr.  tropicus, 
Lat.]  The  line  at  which  the  sun  turns 
back,  of  which  the  north  has  the  tropld: 
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•f  Cancer,  and  tkc  south  tie  tropick  of 
Capricorn. 
Under  the  irophk  »  our  laoguase  spoke, 
'  And  part  of  Flanders  hath  recat/d  our  yoke. 

Since  on  evVy  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast. 
Tour  meu  have  been  distress  d,  your  nairy  tost, 
$eTen  times  the  sun  has  either  tropick  view'd, 
TTie  winter  banisb'd,  and  the  spring  renew'd 

DryJen* 

TmoPOLo'GiCAL.  adj,  \_ir0pol03ifuef  Fr. 
t^^  and  -^y^.]  Varica  'by  tropes ; 
changed  from  the  oiigiQal  import  of  the 

TrOPO'LOGY.  If.  J.  [rpi*^  and  Xoy^.] 
A  rhetorical  n>odc  of  speech  fncluding 
tropes,  or  a  chatige  of  some  word  from 
the  original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterologv  and  second  in« 
tention  of  words,  they  omit  their  supcrconse- 
•oences,  coherences,  figures,  or /i^o/o^w,  and 
aie  not  persuaded  beyond  their  Uteraltues. 

Tro'ssers.  n.  s-  [/rojixw,Fr.]  Breeches ; 
hose.    SeeTRcJusE. 

You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland;  your  French 

lioae  off,  and  in  your  strait  trotters,       Staitf. 

To  Trot.  v.    n.   ItrotUr^   Fr.    trotte/i, 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  move  with  a  high  jolUng  pace. 
I^xir  Tom,  that  hath  made  him  proud  of  heart, 
to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse,  over  four-inched 
Wid&es,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. 

Sbahpeare, 

Whom  doth  time /ro/ withal  ? 

•»He  t^s  hard  with  a  y6ung  maid,  between  the 

contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solem- 

nizM  i  if  the  interim  be  but  a  sevennight,  time's 

fsce  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 

years.  Sbahpean. 

Take  a  lentle  trotting  hone,  and  come  up  and 

aee  yourHwd  friends.  VeMmit, 

s.  To  walk  fast ;  or,  to  travel  on  foot :  in 

a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 
Trot.  ».  /.  [irotf  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  jolting  hi^ h  pace  of  a  horse. 

His  nonesty  is  not 
.    So  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  awajr,  or  gUtt'ring  look  it  bhnd : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even /r«/, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behmd. 

Herhirt, 
Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove. 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 
80  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
VTiile  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  /rW. 

MUtoH, 

The  virtuoso's  saddle  will  amble  when  the  world 

is  upon  the  hardest  tret.  Drj4m, 

%,  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.    I  know 

not  whence  derived. 

Give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  an 
old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head :  why, 
noch'mg  comes  ambs,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Shahfeare, 

How  now,  bold-face !  cries  an  old  trot ;  sirrah, 

we  cat  our  own  hens,  and  what  you  eat  you  steaL 

VEttroHgt. 

Troth.  «.  /.  \trouib^  old  English ;  tjieo^, 

Saxon.] 
1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Saint  Withold  met  the  night-mare. 

Bid  her  light  and  her  troth  plight,     Sbahptw, 
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Stephen  pastils  the  realm,  obt^  ihe  crovtff 
Such  tumuks  raising  as  torment  them  both; 
Th*  afflicted  sute,  divided  m  their  trt^h 
And  partial  faith,  most  miserable  grown, 
Endures  the  while.  LoaJL 

«.  Truth ;  verity. 

In  trvtht  thou  'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  biin, 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.      Ai&tiu. 
Tro'thless.  adj.  [from  trotb?i    Faith- 
less; treacherous. 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trtOitltu  dky. 

tairf^ 

Tro'th PLIGHT.  a4/\  Itroth  dXkd plight] 
Betrothed ;  aflFanced. 

This,  your  sob  in  law. 
Is  trotbpliffit  to  your  daughter.         Sbshpuru 
Tro'tter.  n,  J.  [from  trot,"] 
I.  One  that  walks  a  jolting  pace, 
a.  A  sheep's  foot. 

To  TROOJBLE.  v.  n.  {trwbUr,  French.] 
X.  To  disturb  ;  to  perplex. 

An  hour  b^ore  the  worshii>p'd  sun 
Peer*d  through  the  golden  window  of  the  €a«, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad. 

Sb4hptm. 

But  think  not  here  to  trowbU  holy  reit.  A^. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  whid 

age  will  cure.  *'*'*'• 

a.  To  afflict ;  to  grieve. 

It  would  not  trouble  me  ta  be  abln  for  ttee^ 
but  much  it  tormenu  me  to  be  slain  by  thee. 

They  pertinaciously  maintain,  that  a®^^ 
are  no  real  eviU,^nd  therefore  a  wse  nwn  oagK 
not  to  be  troubled  at  them.  ^*''t^ 

Though  it  is  in  vain  to  be  troubledfor  that  wbdi 
I  cannot  chuse,  yet  I  cannot  chuse  but  bedfict- 
ed.  Mi<i» 

3.  To  distress ;  to  make  uneasy. 

He  had  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  interest,  and  troubled  not  hi»* 
self  for  that  of  others.  Clarta^ 

fie  not  d'lsmayM  nor  truubted  at  these  ndrnp. 

Maim, 

He  was  sore  troubled  in  toind,  and  much  far 
Uessed. .  1  Msuaktu 

4.  To  busy ;  to  engage  oyermnch. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  «wj 
many  things.  ^'*1 

5.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to.  A  worn 
of  civility  or  slight  regard. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  iD  ten« 
are  not  definable,  from  that  progress  iu  ">fj^. 
which  it  will  lead  us  into.  ***• 

6.  To  tease  ;  to  vex. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me ; 
T  u  past  enduring.  Sbabfetrt, 

7.  To  disorder;  to  put  into  agitation  or 
commotion. 

A  woman  mov*d  is  like  a  fountain  troubuu; 
Muddy,  iU  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 

Sbtisfetrt. 

An  angel  went  down  into  the  pool  and  tnM 
the  water;  whosoever  first  after  the  ^'jj'J 
stepped  in  was  made  whole.  J*** 

God  looking  forth  wiU /r««Wf  an  his  h^^ 

Hear  how  she  the  car  employs ;  ^^^ 
Their  office  is  the  troubled  air  to  tak^  JMvm* 

Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke^ 
Then:  flowing  waves  inte  themselves  tgain. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation, but  the  ^'""^ff 
the  bottom,  tliat  troubUt  and  defiles  the  wittf. 

The  bfesi  law  in  owr  days  k  tbit  wbidi  ccp- 
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t^nuei  our  Judges  during  their  good  behaviour, 
without  leiving  them  to  'he  mercy  of  such  who 
nught,  by  an  undUe  influence,  trwbU  and  per- 
▼m  the  course  of  justice.  Addison, 

Ihy  force  alone  thcur  fiiry  can  restrain, 
-And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troutled 
«n»«°-  Dryden, 

5:  Pn  low  langi^aee.]   To  sue  for  a  debt. 
Xao'uBLE.«./.  L^a^/^,  French.] 
I.  Difturbance;  pcrplexitv. 

Thev  all  his  bost  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble,  Mitton, 

%•  Affliction ;  calamity. 

Double,  double,  toil  a^id  freuhU^^ 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.         Sbahfttare. 
3«    Molestation ;    obstruction ;    inconve- 
nience. 

•Take  to  thee  from  amon^  the  cherubim 
Tliy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  fiend 
Some  new  troiihie  raise.  MUton. 

4-  Uneasiness;  vexation. 

I  have  dream'd 

Of  much  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 

^  Knew  never  tiU  this  irksome  night.       ^Milton, 

TKo'uBLB-STATE.>i.j.[/r©aA/^and//fl/r.] 
Disturber  of  a  community;  publick 
makebate.    ' 

Thcflc  fiiir  baits  these  trouble-states  still  use, 
Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course, 
Mujt  be  cast  forth.  DanUl, 

Xro'obler.   n,  s.  [from  trouble.']  Dis- 
turber; confounder. 
Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity, 
•  Quoth  he,  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace, 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  feiicity.  Spmser, 

Heav*ns  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace! 

•¥n.    V  *     .  Sbaksbeare, 

T  he  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour ;  the  lighter,  popularity  and 
applause;  the  more  depraved,  subjection  and 
tyraimy;  as  is  seen  in  great  conauerors  and 
tmbUrs  of  the  world,andmore  in  arch-heretickj. 

JJ«  kno^g  well  that  nation  must  decline, 
^Vhote  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  v/orld's  repose. 

1  he  sword  justly  drawn  by  us  can  scarce  safely 
be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  rhc  great  troubler 
of  oar  peace  be  pared,  as  to  be  under  no  appre- 
hensions for  the  future.  Atterbury, 
T»it>'uBLESOMF..  aJj.  [from  trouble,} 
I.  Vexatious ;  uneasy ;  afflictive. 
Heav*n  knows 
By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked  wiyg 
Irnet  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
m»              .                                   *    obaisteare, 
lie  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  troublesome,        Ttllotton, 
a.  Full  of  molestation. 

Though  our  passage  through  this  world   be 

lough  and  troublesome^  yet  the  trouble  will  be  but 

#iort,  and  the  rest  and  contentnjent  at  the  end 

will  be  ao  ample  recompcnce.  Atterbury^ 

!•  Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troubUsumt  to  me. 

Pohi* 
4*  Pull  of  teasing  business. 

AU  this  could  not  make  us  accuse  her,  though 
It  tnade  us  akioft  pme  airay  for  spight,  to  k)se 
^oy  of  our  ti«i»in  so  /r»«^««flv«  an  uilenets. 

Sidney^ 
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5.  Slightly  harassing. 

They  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  /re<rA/e#0jM  disguises  which  we  wear. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  hit  pillow. 
Bemg  so  troubUsome  a  bed-fellow  V  SbaJupeare 

6.  Unseasonably  engaging;  improperly 
importuning,  *-    r     # 

She  of  late  is  Uffhtenedof  her  womb. 
That  her  to  tee  ^ibuM  be  but  troublesome. 

7.  Importunate ;  teasing.  ^""^* 

Two  or  three  tromblesome  old  nurses  never  le£ 
me  have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me 

Tro'ublesomely.  adv.  [hom'troJbt. 
some,]  Vexatiously;  wearisomely;  un- 
seasonably ;  importunately. 
Though  men  wiU  not  be  so  troublesomeh  cridcal 
as  to  correa  others  in  the  use  of  wo4:  y«! 
where  truth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  no  fiiit  uT 
desu-e  their  exphcatioo.  ^oJr 

Tro^ublesomenb8S.«./.  iftooitroubU* 
some.] 

1.  Vcxatiousness;  uneasiness. 

The  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  iromUf 
eomeness  of  the  place,  for  that  the  cxchequw  waa 
so  empty :  the  chanceUor  answered,  B7of  eood 
cheer,fSr  now  you  thaU  see  the  bottom  of  5our 
bustneM  at  the  first.  jj^ 

%.  Importunity ;  unseasonableness. 

Tr o^u  B  L o u  s.  /7^.  [from  troubie,  ]  Tu- 
multuous ;  confused  ;  disordered  ;  put 
into  commotion.  An  elegant  word,  but 
disused.  ^ 

He  along  would  fly 
Y^°^  *^7j»?">«  "-ivers,  sport  to  fii^; 
And  oft  would  dare  tempt  the  trouU^iiini^ 

Soon  as  diey  this  mock  king  did  espy,  ^^*^* 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by. 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troubUus  ^d^* 
As  stUl  are  wont  t*  annoy  the  walled  town. 
Might  there  be  heard.  S^^ 

„  As  a  laU  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seu, 
Wiom  ragmg  winds  threaten  to  make  the  pm 
Ofdie  rough  rocks.  SAauer 

Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 
Only  one  suroly  /«'•«• 

In  four  years  troublous  and  expensive  rew». 

Tro'ver.«.j.  [/n«wr,  French.]  InTh!^ 
common  law,  is  an  action  which  a  maa 
hath  against  one  that  having  found  anv 
of  his  goods  reftiseth  to  dcHw  thein 
upon  demand.  Co<w^ 

Dutch  '.trouy  Danish  ;  traug,  Islandick  ; 
tntogo,  Italian.)  Any  thing  hollowed 
and  open  longitudinally  on  the  upper 

^^^  Xbe  bloody  boar 

That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful 

Swills  your  w;pnn  Mood  Uke  wash,  and  m^^^ 
hij  trougb  ,        *"-**» 

^'^S^^'^*'?**™'-  Sbukspeare. 

They  had  no  ships  but  big  #r*,^/,  which  they 

call  canoes.  Alhi 

Where  there  U  a  good  quids  Wl  of  rain-water 
by  a  half /nwf^of  stone.V.  goodlen«h,X5 
foot  deep,  with  one  end  upon  the  hi?*  ground! 
the  other  upon  the  low;  cover  die  tro!^h  wiS 
brakssagoodduckng,^^^^^^^ 
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top  of  the  braises,  the  lower  end  of  the  ttougB 
will  run  like  a  n>ring  of  water.  Baeom, 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swami 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hoUow'd,  first  a  floating  tnugb  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.  Dry<L 
That  also  is  ;u:counted  Virgin  quickalver, 
which,  having  no  need  to  pass  the  fire,  is  sepa- 
rated by  water  first  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  in 
a  long  iroivf  i^.  Brrwtts  Travels, 

The  water  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  mixed 
in  the  stone,  and  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and 
canals  from  the  mines  to  Hall,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled  off*.    Addison, 
To  Troul.  V.  ».  [,troUen9  to  roll,  Dutch.J 

Sec  Troll. 
I.  To  move  volubly. 

Bred  only,  and  completed,  to  the  taste 
Of  lustftil  appetence  ;  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress,  and  trwl  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Miiton. 
%•  To  Utter  volubly. 

Let  us  be  jocund.    Will  you  iroul  the  catch 

You  taught  me  wbile-ere  i  Sbaksfeare, 

T<»  Trounce,  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner 

from  tronc  or  trcmonj  Fr.  a  club.]     To 

punish  by  an  indictment  or  information. 

More  probable,  and  like  to  hold 
Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold ; 
For  which  so  many,  that  renounced 
Their  plighted  contracts,  have  been  tr9uiie*d, 

Hudibrat, 

If  you  Ulk  of  peaching,  1 11  peach  first:  I  'U 

troutue  you  for  onering  to  corrupt  my  honesty. 

Dryden. 
Trouse.      >».  /.  \^trouss€^  Fr.   truhb^ 
Tro'users.J     Erse.]    Breeches;  hose. 
See  Trossers. 

The  leather  quilted j[ack  serves  under  his  shirt 
«£  mail,  and  to  cover  his  troust  on  horseback. 

Spenstr* 

The  unsightliness  and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be 

helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking;  a  bced  trwse 

will  do  as  much  tor  the  thigh.  Wiseman. 

Trout.  «.  s.  f  tjiuhr,  Sax.  trocta^  truta^ 

truttaf  Latin.J 
u  A   delicate    spotted    fish,  inhabiting 
brooks  and  Quick  streams. 

The  pond  will  keq)  trout  and  salmon  in  their 
seasosaole  plight,  but  not  in  their  reddish  grain. 

Carew* 
Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea, 
Where  fishes  on  edch  other  prey ; 
Where  ev'ry  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inferiours  as  our  tyrants.  Swift, 

0.  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  per- 
haps  for  a  silly,  fellow. 

Here  comes  the  trota  that  must  be  caught 
with  tickling.  Sbahfeare, 

I'o  Trow.  V.  «.  [tjieo^ian,  Saxon  ;  /ror, 
Danish.] 

1.  To  think;  to  inpagine;  to  conceive. 
A  word  now  disused,  and  rarely  used 
even  in  ancient  writers  but  in  familiar 
language. 

What  handsomeness,  tr^tv  you,  can  be  ob- 
served in  that  speech,  which  is  made  one  knou^ 
not  to  whom  ?  Sidasy. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but 
will  judge  it  meecer  that  our  ceremonies  of 
christian  reUgion  should  be  popish  than  Turkish 
•E  heathenish  ?  Hooker. 

To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  i  and 't  is  time,  I  trow. 

£bakff9Mre. 
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O  rueful  day!  rueful  indeed,  I /rsie.      Gay. 
a.  To  believe. 

Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowost.        Sboktpmt, 

T  R  o  w ,  interject  %  [for  /  /rpw,  or  trvmjw^ 
An  exdamatioQ  of  inquiry. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  diere  is  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star. 
-r— What  means  the  fool,  trwa  /     Skaksfmt. 

Tro'wbl.  »,/.  Itrue/Uf  Fr.  /r«/Ai,Lat] 

1.  A  trowel  is  a  tool  to  take  up  the  moitar 
with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks;  with 
which  also  they  cut  the  iNricks  to  such 
lengths  as  they  have  occasion,  and  also 
stop  the  joints.  Moxta. 

Tjns  was  dext'rous  at  his  trowd^ 
That  was  bred  to  kill  9  cow  welL  SwfU 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  coarse  instrument. 

.   How  shall  I  answer  you  I 
—As  wit  and  fortune  wilL 
—Or  a»  the  destinies  decree. 
—Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trond. 

Shah  few. 

The  most  accurate  en^avings  or  emboiancM 

seem  spch  rude,  bungling,  deformed  wsikif  n  i 

they  had  been  done  with  a  manock,  or  i/mjM^ 

Troy-we'ight.  >  ».  J.  [from/rwfj,Fr.] 
Troy.  >      A  kind  of  wdght 

by  which  gold  and  bread  ar^  weighed, 
consisting  of  these  denominations:  a 
pound  =11  ounces ;  ounce  =:  to  pen- 
nyweights ;  pennyweight  =  %a  grains. 

The  Enghsh  physicians  make  use  of 
troy-^weigkt  after  the  following  manner: 
Grains 


60 
480 
5760 


Scruple 

3 

Dradhm 

*4 

8 

288 

96 

Ouncei 
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The  Romans  left  their  i>unce  in  Britiin,Bo« 
our  averdupois  oimce,  for  our  /rm  ouAcewv  bd 
elsewhere.  Arbi^drnd. 

Tru'ant.  If.  /.  [tniandt  old  French; 
treuwenti  Dutch,  a  'vagabond.]  An 
idler ;  one  who  wanders  idly  about,  ne« 
glecting  his  diit^  or  employment.  To 
play  the  truant  is,  in  schools,  to  itay 
from  school  without  le^lve. 

For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  diafflc, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.       Shohfem, 

Though  myself  have  been  an  idle/ruMi, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection; 
Yet  hath  sir  Protheus  made  fair  adv^otsgc  d 
his  days.  Sbaksfetrt, 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankiid  mo 
the  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  mt 
to  our  industry,  that  we  might  not  Uvc  lice  vSk 
loiterers  and  truants.  Mm. 

Our  ships  are  laden  vnth  the  Trojan  store, 
And  you  like  truants  come  too  Ute  ashore. 

Tru'ant.  adj.  Idle ;  wandering  from  bu- 
siness ;  lazy ;  loitering. 

What  keeps  you  from  Wertembeig? 
—A  /rir«yi/ disposition,  good  my  lord.     Sbdif* 

He  made  a  olushing  cital  of  himself, 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  1  grace. 
As  if  he  master 'd  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teftching,  and  of  Icaraioi^  iostiAtl^.    Skdtf* 
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When  thou  secst  a  nngle  iheep  remain^ 
Jh  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Or  late  to  lag  behind  with  irmoMi  pace. 
Revenge  the  crime.       •  IhyJen. 

To  Tru'ant.  "P.  H.  [/rzMiff^r,  to  beg  about 
a countiy,  French;  truqvanten,  old  Ger- 
man.] To  idle  at  a  distance  from  duty ; 
to  loiter ;  to  be  lazy. 

T  is  double  wrong  to  tmani  with  your  bed. 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board.  S6ah, 
Tru'^*-;tship.  «.j.  [/raa///,  old  French; 
from  truant;  truandise  in  Chaucer  js  beg- 
gary.] Idleness;  negUgcnce;  neglect  of 
study  or  business. 

The  master  shouU  not  chide  with  him  if  the 
child  have  dome  his  diligence,  and  used  no  try  ant' 
*^f'  Ascbam. 

Tkubs.  n,  i.  [tuUr^  Latin.]    A  sort  of 

herb.  jUmnvorth. 

Tku'btail.  «.  /.   A  short  squat  woman. 

A'iru<ufortb* 
Truce.  «,  j.  [truga^  low  Latin  j  trtgua, 

Italian  ;^  truie,  old  French.] 
I.  A  temporary  peace ;  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Leagues  and  trutes  made  between  superstitious 
persons,  and  such  as  serve  God  aright.  Hotter, 
They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  not  also  topre  vent  sin  by  prayer,  even  every 
particular  sin,  by  prayer  agauist  all  sin,  except 
men  can  name  some  transgression  wherewith  we 
ought  to  have  trtue'  Hooker. 

Aiithisuner'd 
With  |entle  breath,  cabn  look,  knees  humbly 

bent. 
Could  not  make  truee  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace.  Shahptare, 

This  token  seiveth  for  a  flag  dttruct 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers.    Shmkt, 
Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  with- 
out natural  affection,  truct  breakers.   2  Timothy. 

Lest  the  truce  with  treason' should  be  mixt» 
T  is  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

DryJen. 
Shadwell  till  death  true  dulness  would  main- 
tain; 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  would  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  viith. 
sense.  Ujrpden. . 

3.  Cessation ;  intermission  ;  short  quiet. 
TTiere  he  may  find 
Truct  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours.  Milton. 

Sicknesses,  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
Kfe  gave  him  but  short  and  seldom  truce,     fell. 

Trucida'tion.  «.  J.  [from/mf/Jo,  Lat] 

The  act  of  killing. 
To  Truck,  v.  «.  Itrojuerf  French  ;  tnu* 
eare^  Italian ;  trocar^  Spanish  ;  deduced 
by  Salmtuitu  from  TpjJyi»»,  to  get  money.'] 
To  traffick  by  exc'iange ;  to  give  one 
commodity  for  another. 
To  Truck,  v.  a.    To  give  in  ezchaDge ; 
to  exchange. 
The  Indians  truck  goW  for  glasses.  VEstraugt. 
Oo^  miser !  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul, 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to 

pole; 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and 

gone. 

See,  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  bis  son !    Drydem, 

I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  garter 

•ufir  go#ds»  like  thf  v^id  Indians,  with  each 

other.       .  ^ta^, 

VOL.iV.  ' 
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Tr  uc  K .  «.  /.  [fronj  the  vcrb-j 

I.  Exchange  ;  traffick  by  exciiange. 

It  is  no  less  requisite  to  maintain  a  truck  hi 
moral  offices,  than  in  the  common  business  6f 
commerce.  VEstrangt. 

l^ove  18  covetous;  I  musthaveall  of  you;  iieJrt 
fat  heart  is  an  equal  truth.  2}rydeu. 

»•  C'^e^^'O  Wooden  wheels  for  carriage 
of  cannon.  Ahis<wortb. 

To  Tru'ckle.  'u.n.  [This  word  is,  I 
believe,  derived  from  truckUhed^  which 
is  always  under  another  bed. J  To  be  in 
a  state  of  subjection  pr  intcriority ;  to 
yield;  to  creep- 
Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  trucUu  under  us  \    Cltatteltmi^ 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckoid 
Has  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  truckled. 

«ir  .       ......  Hudibrau 

Men  may  be  stm  and  obstmate  upon  a  wrong 

ground,  and  ply  and  truckle  too  upon  as  ftlse  a 

founJation.  VEttramg,. 

Kehgiou  Itself  is  forced  to  trutkle  lo  worldly 

His  zeal  was  not  to  bsh  our  crimes. 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For  had  we  made  him  timely  otfers. 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  rr«fi^^  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown.  Svti/i, 

They  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alezan* 
der*s  captains,  and  continued  under  seversi  re- 
volutions a  small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  tiU 
they  fell  under  the  Romans.  Sw/tm 

Tru'cklebed,  or  Trundlebed.n.  j.  [pro- 
pcrly  trociebed;  from  trochUa%  La^in,  or 
^P«X^»0  A  bed  that  runs  on  wlieels 
under  a  higher  bed.- 

There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his" 
standing  bed  and  trucklebed,  Sbak*Pear$. 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain; 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  trucklebed.  Hudibrat. 

Tau'cuLBNCE.  /f.  /.  Itruculentia^  Lat.] 
I.  Savageness  of  manners. 
».  Terriblcness  of  aspect. 
Tru'culent.  adj.  ItrucuUntui^l^Mn.'] 
I,  Savage;  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and 
truculent  inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from 
place  to  place  in  waggons,  as  they  can  find  pas- 
ture, and  live  upon  milk,  atid  fiesh  roasted  mi 
the  sun  at  the  pomels  of  their  iaddics.  Jtay, 
%[.  Terrible  of  aspect. 
•-'Destructive;  cruel. 

'  Pestilential  seminaries,  Mcording  to  their 
grossness  or  subtilty,  cause  ihore  or  less  trucu* 
lent  plagues,  some  of  such  malignity,  that;  they 
enecatc  in  two  hours.  Har^ny, 

r«  Trudge,  nt.n.  [/m^w/a/r,  Italian.] 
To  travel  laboriously ;  to  jog  on ;  to 
march  heavily  on. 

No  man  is  secure,  but  tught-waUdnglieralds, 

That  trudge  betwreen  the  king  and  mistreu  Shore. 

.     ^  Sbakjpoetrt, 

No  sooner  was  ho  fit  to^/r«i^^. 
But  both  made  M^y  to  dislodge-  Hudibras. 

Away  they /r^«^  together,  and  shout  mid- 
night got  to  their  journey's  end.      V  Estrange. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'i  is  true,  I  trod  the  street, 
And  trudg  d  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet : 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god.  Dryden, 

He  thit  will  know  the  truth  must  leave  the 
Pp 
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l^tcn  tricky  which  none  but  lervUe  minds 
trmJ^  contimtally  in.  JMke. 

TRUE.  aJj.  [cn^opa,  tpupa^  Saxon.] 
X*  Not  false  $   not  erroneous ;   agreeing 
with  facty  or  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Of  thoM  he  chote  the  ftlsest  two» 
And  fittest  for  to  fbrg*/r»#  teeming  lies.  S^eiu. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 
'  boni; 
And,  if  the  rest  be  triu  which  1  have  heard, 
,  Thou  cam*st  into  the  world  with  thy  legs  for- 
ward. Sbaksptare. 
Hesperian  fAAtt  true^ 
If  true^  here  onlv.  MUiw. 
■  What  you  said  lad  not  been  trutf 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.                 Ccrvley. 

g^.  Kot  f;d8e;   agreeing  with  our   own 
thoughts. 

3.  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood ;  ve- 
racious. 

A  trut  witness  delivereth  souls.       Fnvtris, 

4.  Genuine ;  real ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  trtic  light  now 
>hineth.  1  J^tm. 

Amonc  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort  r  What  harmony  or  true  delight  f 

Miitm. 

Unbind  the  diarms  that  in  sl^t  faUes  lie, 
And  tc«ch  that  truth  is  truest  poesy.      XlotnUy* 

Religion,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  m 
the  world,  so  it  gives  the  trutst  value  to  them 
who  i^romote  the  pnurtice  of  it  by  their  example 
and  authority.  Atttrbury. 

5.  Faithful ;  not  perfidious ;  steady. 

My  reveni^e  is  now  at  Milford,  would  I  had 
wings  to  i(dlow  it!  come  and  be  true*      Shrnksf* 

So  young,  and  so  untender  i 
>       So  young,  my  lord,  and  true, 
I      iLet  it  be  so;  thy  truth  then  be  thv  dower. 

Soah^are* 
Do  not  see 
My  fair  rose  wither ;  yet  look  up ;  behold. 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  firesh  iq;ain  with  true  love  tears. 

Sbaktpeare* 
I  *d  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fiut 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chieay  assur*d 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true^ 
So  faithfiil,  love  uncqualrd.  Milteih 

The  first  treat  work 
Is,  that  yourselfmay  to  yourself  be  true, 

Rese^mmom, 

When  this  fire  Ss  kindled,  both  ndes  inflame 

it :  all  renrd  of  merit  is  lost  tu  persons  empbv- 

ed,  and  these  only  chosen  that  are  true  to  the 

party.  Tem^, 

Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knisl^ 

■  Obtiin  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight.  • 

»  Dryde$^ 

True  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found ; 
Oh  that  her  practice  wene  but  half  so  sound ! 
Sted£ut  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood. 
And  seard  her  vow*d  affection  with  her  Uood. 

Dryden, 

The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with 
sighs; 
Voiture  was  wept  by  aH  the  brightest  eyes. ' 

Pepe, 
True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserv'd  her  long 
In  honour's  limits ;  such  the  pow'r  of  song.  Ftfie, 
6.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men ;  now 
could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
to  London,  it  would  b«  argumeut  lor  a  week. 
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If  king  Edward  be  as  ffw  aid  juit, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  CUrence  closely  be  men'd  op. 

7.  Exact;  conformable  to  a  rule. 

If  all  those  great  painters,  who  bare  left  ut 
such  hit  pUtf^ms,  had  rigorously  obwnrei  it, 
they  had  made  thii^  more  regularly  trm,  but 
witnal  very  unpleasmg.  Drjdm, 

A  circle  regularly  true.  Pmr, 

Tickel's  first  book  does  not  want  its  men; 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectatioD  cf  t 
translation  nicely  true  to  the  original;  wbcmt 
in  those  parts  wliere  the  greatest  exactness  teenis 
to  be  demanded,  he  has  been  the  least  cardU. 

ArMmL 

8.  RightfuL 

They  seixe  the  sceptre; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  Kin^  Messiah  might  be  bom 
BarrM  of  his  right.  ifikb 

Truebo'rn.  aiij,  [true and  bomJ\   Hit- 
ine  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 

Where  cr  I  wander,  boast  of^this  I  on. 
Though  banish*d,  yet  a  trmeUm  EnglishxniB. 

Sheitfeett, 
Let  him  that  is  a  truebmm  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  biidi, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  withflM. 

Sbdtsfmt, 
TnuEBRE'D.  adj.  [true  znd  bnd,']   Of  a 
^ght  breed. 

Two  of  them  Iknowtobeasfni«^«/co«ards 

as  ever  turned  back.  Shahptan. 

Bauble  do  you  call  him  ?  he  *s  a  subsootiil 

truekred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.       Drjia. 

Thuehe'arted.  adj.  [tme  andiwrtj 

Honest ;  faithful. 

1  haveknownnohonefterorfrwrAarffc^ma: 

Cure  thee  well.  Sieisfmt, 

Tru'elove.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

Truelo'veknot.  •   In.  s,  [//v,  lovtt 

Truelo'versknot.  i    andibw/.]Lii« 

drawn  through  each  other  with  many 

involutioQSy  considered  as  the  emblem 

of  interwoven  affection. 

I  'U  carve  your  name  on  boidcs  of  trees 
With  trueiovebmetsf  and  flourishes. 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring.         HdBrsi. 
Tru'eness.  n.  s.  [fix>m  true.l  Sinccrityj 
faithfulness. 

The  even  carriage  between  two  fiictiaos  pro- 
ceedeth  not  always  of  modention,  but  of  s  /rw- 
nest  to  a  man's  ^,  with  end  to  make  ose  of 
both.  Beem. 

Trubpe'nmy.  ».  J.  [trueaxApejmj.]  A 
familiar  phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 
Say'st  thou  so ?  art  thou  there,  ItmM^^ 
Come  on.  Shekfmt* 

Tru'fflb.  jf.  s.  [tru/let  fn^,  French.] '  * 
Tn  Italy,  the  usiud  method  lor  the  finding^ 
truffles,  or  subterraneous  mushropmsi  called  hf 
the  Italians  tartufiili,  and  in  Latin  tuben  tens* 
is  by  tying  a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  1  piji  ""^ 
thriving  him,  observing  where  he  begins  to  n^ 

Truc.  n,  s.  A  hod  for  mortar. 
Trvll.  «.  /.  [truiiaj  Italian.] 
I.  A  low  whore ;  a  vagrant  strumpet 
I  'm  sure  I  scar*d  the  dauphin  and  his  <r^ 
Sbehfmt* 
A  truU  who  sits 
By  die  town  wall,  and  for  hei  iivisi  l*v. 
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^9  Msvbs,  when  he  draiin'd  his  skuQ* 
Xo  celebrite  some  suburb  tmUi 
Ifb  singes  in  order  sec, 
Arrfer'ry  crambo  he  could g^ ; 
*wre  he  could  his  poem  close, 
T»e Jovelj  nymph  had  lost  her  oose.       Swift 
».  It  seems  to  hare  had  first  at  least  a  neu^ 
tral  sense:  a  girl ;  a  lass  ;  a  wench. 

Amonf  the  rest  ef  all  the  route, 
A  passing  proper  lasse, 

A  white-hair'd  tmii,  of  twenty  years. 
Or  neere  about  there  was : 

In  stature  passing  all  the  rest,  ' 

A  nllant  girl  for  hewe ; 
_  ^o^  compar'd  with  townish  nymphs, 
60  fair  she  was  to  vie  we.  TurkrvtOt. 

Tkv'ly.  adv,  [fixjm  true,'] 
I.  According  to  truth ;  not  falsely  5  fidth- 
nijjy;  honcstlv. 

Their  thought  they  might  do  it,  not  only  will- 
ingly, because  they  loved  him;  and  truU^  be- 
caote  such  indeed  >fras  the  mind  of  the  people  t 
buc  safely,  beeause  she  who  ruled  the  lane  wu 
Hreed  thereto,  SUi^, 

JSo  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  long;  i& 
thmgt  most  truly  are  most  behovefuUy  spoken. 
_      ,,  Hmier^ 

a.  Really;  without  fallacy. 

Wisdom  alone  is  <r«/jr  fair.  AW/«,. 

Such  as  are  efficaciously  called,  jusdfi^,  and 
sanctified,  while  they  live,  are  truly  holy,  and, 
whtn  they  die,  are  perfecdy  holy.  ""  ^tar^on. 
3.  Exactly;  justly. 

Ri^t  reason  b  nothing  else  but  the  mind  of 

man  judging  of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in 

themselves.  Smtk. 

4-  Indeed :  a  slight  afl^mation,  almost  ex.. 

pletive. 

I  have  not  undertaktn  it  out  of  any  wanton 
pleasure  m  mine  own  pen;  nor  truly  without 
often  pondermg  with  myself  beibiel^  what 
censures  I  might  incur.  1V«tton, 

TRUMP,  n.  J,  [trompe^  Dutch,  and  old 

French ;  tromba^  lUlian.] 
I.  A  trumpet;  an  instrument  of  warlike 

mufiick. 

Whilst  any  tnmp  did  sound,  or  drum  struck 
up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  fieW. 

Yet  first  to  diose  ychain'd  in  sleep,       ^""^'' 

The  woeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  diro' 

the  deep.  j^u^^^^ 

I  heard 

The  neighmg  coursers  and  the  soldiers  cry. 

And  sounding  trumps  that  secm'd  to  tear  the 

^eneath  thu  tomb  an  infant  lies, 
Toeardi  whose  body  lent. 

Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rise, 
But  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archantel's  $rump  shall  blow, 
Andsouls  to  bodies  loin. 

What  crowds  shall  wish  thehr  Uves  below 
Wad  been  as  short  as  thine  1  fVeslty, 

«•  (corrupted  from  triumph.  Latimer,  m 
a  Christmas  sermon,  exhibited  a  game 
at  cards,  and  made  the  ace  of  hearts  /rt- 
umph.  Fox']  A  winning  card  ;  a  card 
that  has  particular  privileges  in  a  game. 

Hrai  Basto  folk)w*d,  but  his  lite  more  hard, 
vsm  d  bvt  one  tnwip  and  one  plebeian  caid. 

Now  ker  heart  with  plessnxt  jumps,  ' 

Wt  iGsrst  r^membtn  whst  is  $ntmpj»     Stvjft, 
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3.  To  put  to  or  up&fttheTKVMvs.  To  put 
to  the  last  expedient . 

We  are  now  ^i//»^  our  last /nri»/>;  th^fox 
IS  earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in 
after  him.  Drydi^ 

To  Trump.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  T\)  win  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  Trumf  ly.  ifrom  trofjfper,  Freochf 
to  cheat]    To  devise ;  to  forge. 

Tru'mpery.  «.  /.  Itrwtperie,  French,  a 

cheat.] 
I.  Something  fallaciously  splendid;  some* 
thing  of  less  value  than  it  seems. 

The  trumptry  in  my  house  brii%  hither. 
For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.       ShahpearK 
a.  Falsehood ;  empty  Ulk. 

Breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation, 
and  delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical  sense^  wraj>- 
ping  it  up  mixed  with  other  ihe'u-  own  trumfiety^ 
they  have  sought  to  obscure  the  truth  thereof: 

Jialai[ht 

3.  Something  of  no  value ;  trifles, 

Embrios  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  iheu:  trumpery. 

Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with 
blUetdoux,  pricked  danees,  and  other  trumpery 
of  the  same  nature.  AddtsoH, 


>  ft'  s,  Itrompette,  French  and 


Tru'mpet. 

Dutch.] 
I.  An  instrument  of  martial  musick  sound* 
ed  by  the  breatk. 

What  *8  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
Hie  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  Sbakspearei 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  unon  Ed* 
mund  earl  of  Oloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  trai^ 
tor,  let  him  appear  by  the  third  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  Shahpeare^ 

As  disperst  souldiers,  at  the  trumpet' %  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  all.  Cotolevm 

He  blew  ^ 

His  trumpet^  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  gen'ral  doom.    Th'  angelick  blase 
Filled  all  the  regions.  Mi/t^th 

The  last  loud  trumpet*%  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground.      Rotenu 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold. 
But  tbev  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told ; 
By  the  loud  trumpet  which  our  courage  aids. 
We  learn  dut  sound,  as  well  as  sense,  persuades. 

The  trumpet*s  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arms. 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 
And  mortal  alarms.  Drydatp 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  hij  own  fortune, 
and  must  be  in  some  measure  the  trumpet  of  his 
fame.  ^  Tatler, 

Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 

The  shrill  echoes  rebound.  .    P^; 

%,  In  military  stile,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  denred,  that  a  trumpet  might  be  firsf 
sent  for  a  pass.  Clarendon, 

\        Among  our  forefathers,  the  enemy,  whei| 
there  was  a  king  in  the  field,  demanded  by  % 
trumpet  in  what  part  he  resided*  that  they  mighj 
avoid  firing  upon  the  royal  pavilion.       AtOiton, 
3.  One  who  celebrateB ;  one  who  praises. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  af 
trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  foW 
19^1  tttot  bunoess  for  want  of  ««g:ecyi  mi  fx* 
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port  honour  from  t  mm,  «nd  make  him.  t  reutfn 

,    in  envy.  BatM, 

Thit  great  polmdan  was  pleased  to  have  tne 

greateat  wit  of  those  times  in  bis  interests,  and 

to  be  the  trtmpa  of  his  praises.  Drjdem. 

To  Tru'mpet.  v.  a.  {_tromMter^  French; 

from  the  doun.]    To'  publish  by  sound 

of  trumpet;  to  proclaim. 

That  I  did  love  tne  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  to  form  my  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  Sbaktptare. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings ! '  Sbakspeare, 

They  went  with  sound  of  trumpet;  for  they 
did  nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  re- 
proaches they  could  devise  against  the  Iri^. 

Titii'MPETER.  n*  J.  [from  trumpet,'] 
I.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Trumpeters^ 
With  braaen  din  bbst  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattlmg  ubourines. 

Sbakspearem 

As  they  returned,  a  herald  and  frumMer  firom 

the  Scots  overtook  them.  llayward. 

Their  men  lie  securely  intrench*d  in  a  cloud. 

And  a  trumpeter  hornet  to  battle  Sounds  leud. 

'^  DryJen, 

An  army  of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a 
strength  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue  warriors, 
who,  like  those  military  musicians,  content 
themselves  with  animating  their  friends  to  bat- 
tle. Addison. 
a.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  created  of 

virtue  or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  tntm^ 

peters.  ^  ,       BacoM, 

How  came  so  many  thousands  to  nght,  and  die 

in  the  same  rebellion  ?  Why  were  they  deceived 

into  it  by  those  spiritual  /nuw^/^r/,  who  folbw- 

.ed  them  with  continual  alarms  of  damnation  if 

'they  did  not  venture  life,  fortune,  and  all,  m 

that  which  those  impostors  called  the  work  of 

God?  South. 

.^.  [jcoioJ>fX,'}     A  fish.  JiiHJ<ivortb, 

Tru'mpet-flower.  fUjk[lngnoMia']  A 

tubulous  flower.  Miller, 

Tru'mpet-tokgued.  adj.  [^trumpet  ds\& 

tongue."]  Having  tongues  vocifeioua  as  a 

trumpet. 

This  Duncan's  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumptt^tomguit^  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.      ^^U^  'p. 
Tru'mplike.  adj.    Resembling  a  trum- 
pet. 

A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 
Infract  and  trutnplike.  Chapman. 

To  Tru'ncate.  v.  a-    \truKcoy  Latin.] 

To  maim ;  to  lop.;  to  cm  short. 
Trunca'tion.    n.  s.    [fit)m   truncate.] 

'The  act  of  lopping  or  maiming. 
Tru'nchkon.  «.  5.  [fro«fo«,  French.] 
I.  A  short  staff;  a  club ;  a  cudgel. 
With  his  truncleoM  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cymodes  twice,  that  twice  him  forc*d  his  foot 
revoke.  ^    Speuser, 

Set  limb  td  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thv  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  is  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon. 

Shaktpeare, 

The  English  slew  divers  of  them  with  plum- 

'  mets  of  lead  tied  to  a  truncheon  or  staff  bv  a  cord. 

'     Harward. 
One  with  a  broken  trumheon  deals  his  wows. 

PrjJen. 
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A.  A  staff  of  command. 

The  hand  of  Mars 
BeckonM  with  fiery  trueieheom  my  reure.  Sigh» 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  Ws, 
The  marshal's  tnaubeom^  nor  the  judge  s  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  pxid  a  tnoc, 
As  mercy  does.  Sbaktfem, 

To  Tru'ncheon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
T<J  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Captain !  thou  abominable  cheater !  If  capcan 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  trumhem  you  »a 
of  taking  tncir  names  upon  you  before  ytw  enc- 
ed  them.  Sheksfme. 

T  B  u  N  c  H  EC  N  e'e  R . «.  J.  [from /noif&wi.] 
One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woBaaa, 
who  cried  out,  Chibs!  when  I  might  see  fern 
far  some  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succwr. 

Sboksfwt 

To  Tru'ndlb.  v.  n,  [trondeler^  Picard 

French ;  tpenbU  a  howlf  Saxon.]  To 

roll  5  to  bowl  alon^. 

In  the  four  first  it  is  beatred  ty  tJ™ 

rdees   intermixed   with   propar   UutkM 
BS,  amd  at  last  trmmdks  6wca  in  a  cootUiNd 
line  of  dactyls.  .^^*» 

Tru'ndle.  n,  s.  [rpcnbl,  Saxon.]  Afff 

round  rolling  thing. 
Tru'ndle-tail.  If. /.  Ro«ndtaiU 
^        Avaunt,  you  curs ! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brachc  or  Wm, 
Or  bobtail  oke,  or  trundle-4MiL         Shelt^^ 
Trunk,  n.  j.  [trunauy  Latin;  /rwfjFr.J 
I.  Thcbody  of  atrce. 
He  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  pnocdy  <ni«*f 
And  suckt  my  verdure  out  on  *t.      Sheks^ 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  looo; 
For  high  from  ground  the  branches  wogUwgjt 
Thy  utmost  reach.  '™** 

Creeping  'twixt  'cm  all,  the  manthng  me 
Does  round  their  trmtks  her  purple  d^ 
twine.  ^    ^^' 

8ome  of  tlie  largest  trees  have  scedi  no  b^ 
dian  some  dimmutive  plants,  and  yet  ewry  s«j 
u  a  perfect  plant,  with  a  '"**''**"*£? 
leaves,  indosed  in  a  shelL  «»*t 

*.  The  body  without  the  limbe  of  an  aw 

'iiit  charm  and  venom  which  they  Jmk 
Their  bloml  with  secret  filth  infected  hld^ 
Being  diflfuscd  through  the  ^^^^^^""i^^ 

Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peia,  *« 

But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wmp  »  «*» 
from  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk.        Sheltfi^ 

3.  Tlie  main  body  of  any  thing.    

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins  di^cmv^ 

refluent  blood  into  the  next  adjaccat  f^^'r' 
so  on  to  the  heart.  ^     .  /^ 

4.  [troNc,  French.]     A  chest  for  dottoj 
sometimes  a  small  chest  commonly  «d« 

Neitherpi^  coffer,  chest,  trwni,  wA  »w^ 
but  he  hath  an  absuact  for  the  »«»«22^, 
such  places.  , .    bbeuftsf" 

Some  odd  fantastick  lord  wtwW  ton 
Carry  in  tnmksy  and  aU  my  drudgenr »  JJJ, 

Where  a  young  man  learned  to  daflo,  wj! 
happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  w  rooo^ 
ideaV  which  had  so  mixed  itself  with  Jen)"; 
of  aU  his  daoce^  that,  though  hewuW^«^ 
cellently  well,  yet  it  was  <»5[7ri3^^ 
wai  there ;  nor  could  he  perform  ^w*  "^ 
other  place,  utoleis  tfaaw  or  ««»«J*"S 
iriwi,  had  iu  due  poritwo  in  the  i«»   *^ 

Digitized  by  OOOyiC! 
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Your  poem  sunk, 
Aiwi  sent  in  quires  to  linf  a  tmiti: 
If  still  you  be  disposM  to  rh3rine» 
Go  uy  your  hano  a  second  time.  Sn^jft, 

S*  The  proboecis  of  isin  elephant^  or  other 
animal. 

I^evbthan  that  at  h'ls  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trumlt  tponts  out  a  sea.  Afi/f^ 

When  elephant  'garast  elephant  did  rear 
His  trttnJtf  and  castles  justled  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shown.  Dryd, 
6.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of 
clay  are  blown. 

In  rolls  of  parchment /rv«i/,  the  mouth  being 
laid  to  the  one  end  and  the  ear  to  the  other, 
th«  sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  io  the 
open  air.  Baeott. 

In  a  shooting  fraf«i,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air 
drives  the  pellet.  J^oy. 

To  Trunk,  V. 41.    [rrwwo,  Latin.]    To 
truncate ;  to  maim  ;  to  lop.    Obsolete. 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trmnM  stock 
Fonh  gushed,like  water  streams  from  riven  rock. 

Spenser* 

TRu'NKED.fl^f*.  [from /r«»i.]  Having  a 
trunk. 

She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  frunked 
trees.  HoweL 

Trunk-hose.  ».  j.    [trtmk  and  hose,'] 
L.arge  breeches  formerly  worn. . 
The  short  tmnk^we  shall  show  thy  foot  and 
knee 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free; 
.  And  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear. 

Prior. 
Tru'nnions.   ».  J.    [trognoruf  French.] 
The  knobs  or  bunchings  of  a  gun,  that 
bear  it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage. 

Bai/ey, 
Tru'siow.  «.  J.  [trudot  Latin.]    The  act 
of  thrusting  or  pushing. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pomping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and 
inuiom,  Bentley. 

Truss*  «.j.  [/r»«//r,  French.] 
J.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  arc  re- 
strained from  lapsing. 

A  hernia  would  succeed,  and  the  patient  be 
purto  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  trMu.  IVhemoM. 
A.  Bundle;  any  thing  thrust  close  toge- 
'  ther. 

All  n  a  "poor  pedlcr  he  did  wend, 
Beartnc  a  trttM  of  trifles  at  his  back. 
As  belles  and  babies,  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

SpcM/er, 
The  rebels  first  won  the  plain  at  the  hill's 
foot  by  assault,  and  then  the  even  ground  on 
the  top,  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  a(  hay  be- 
fore them,  to  dead  theur  shot.  Carerv, 
An  ass  was  wishing  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
grass  to  knap  upon,  m  exchange  for  a  heartless 
/ru/i  of  straw.                                     V Estrange, 
The  fair  one  devoured  a  truss  of  saliet,  and 
flrank  a  full  bottle  to  her  share.             Addisait, 
3,  Trouse;  breeches.    Obsolete. 
5r<>TRuss.  v.  tf.  Itrousser^  French.]    To 
pack  up  cldse  together. 

"What  in  most  English  writen  useth  to  be 
loose  and  untight,  in  this  author  is  well  ground- 
eel,  finely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up  toge- 
ther. Spenser, 
Some  of  them  send  the  scriptures  before, /iw 
Dp  bag  and  baggage,  make  theniselves  in  a  readi- 
ness, ihat  they  may  fly  from  city  to  city,,  Hooker* 
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Tou  might  haye  irt^s/ed  hitn  and  att  hit  «»• 
parel  imoAU  eel-skin«  Siakspeatt, 

Trust,  w.  s.  [tramt^  Runick.]     "^ 
X.  Confidence  \  reliance  on  another. 

What  a  fool  is  honesty !  and  trust,  bis  sworn 

brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman.     Shakiteare, 

My  misfortimes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous 

naids,  never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful 

men.  S-vuifi. 

a.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 

Expect  no  more  from  servants  than  is  just; 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust, 

Denbanu 
In  my  wretched  case  *t  will  be  more  just 
Not  to  nave  promis'd,  than  deceive  your  trust, 

Dryden. 

Those  servants  may  be  called  to  an  account 

who  have  broken  their  trust,  Davenasit, 

3.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Et^nal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

4.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  miseropley 
their  assent  by  lastly  enshving  tlieir  minds  to  the 
dictates  of  others.     .  Locke. 

5.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Ev*n  such  i»  time,  who  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust.    Raieigi^ 

6.  Something  committed  to  one's  faith. 

They  cannot  see  all  with  their  own  eyes;  they 
must  commit  many  great  trusts  to  their  min^ 
sters.  BMon. 

Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found*6t,or  over  potent  charms^ 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

^  Our  takine  of  a  trust  doth  not  engage  us  to 
disobey  our  Lord,  or  do  any  evil  thing. 

Ktttlevfelh 

7.  Deposit;  something  committed  to 
charge,  of  which  an  account  must  be. 
given. 

Although  the  advantaees  one  man  possessetfa 

-  more  than  another  may  be  called  his  property 

with  respect  to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to 

God  they  are  only  a  trust.  Swift, 

8.  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty. 

Behold,  1  commit  my  daughter  unto  thee  of 
special  trust i  wherefore  do  xiot  entreat  her  eviL 

Tohit. 

9.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  en* 
trusted. 

I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust, 

Sbakspeart, 
Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  dio- 
cese, he  was  left  in  that  great  trust  with  the  king. 

Clarendon, 

To  Trust,  v.  a,  [frtfm  the  noun.] 
I.  To  place  confidence  in ;  to  confide  in. 
!  'd  be  torn  in  pieces  ere  I  *d  trust  a  woman      ^ 
With  wind.  Sen  Jonsom, 

a.  To  believe ;  to  credit. 

Give  me  your  hand:  trust  me,  you  look  well, 
Sbakspeare, 

3.  To  admit  m  confidence  to  the  power 
over  any  thing. 

"When  you  lie  down,  with  a  short  prayer  conj- 
roit  yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  fiiithful 
Creator;  and  when  you  have  done,  trust  bun:* 
with  yourself  a^  you  roi;?t  dp  when  you  are  dy- 
•iag.  •  TWtfr.' 

4.  To  commit  with  confidence.  % 
,  Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow*rs,  and  make,  roe 

just, 
This  mu<;h  the  rogue  ttJl|i|g<b^ieif«gT^       ' 
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In  armu  then  *.— Whtn  wik  thov,  ditf hty  ^e. 
My  wMUhy  uncle  from  this  world  remove? 

Drydtm* 
Whom  with  your  pow'r  and  fortune,  sir,  you 

trust,  ^  T.     ^ 

Kow  to  suspea  U  viio.  Vrydtn. 

c.  To  venture  confidently. 

Fool'd  by  thee  to  tnut  thee  firom  my  side. 

6.  To  8cU  upon  credit. 

To  Trust,  v.  «. 

X.  To  be  confident  of  something  future. 
I  trmtt  to  come  unto  you,  and  sgeak  ftce.to 
free.  2  7«*«- 

From  this  fn^d  this  dust,  „  , .  • 

My  God  shall  raise  roe  up,  I  trwU       ^^Mf$gh. 
Whom  I  trusted  to  be  my  friend,  all  1  had  was 
In  his  power,  and  by  God's  blessing  I  was  n^et 
deceived  in  my  trust.  ^«». 

S.  To  have  confidence;  to  rejy;  to  de- 
pend without  doubt.    • 

The  bles  shall  watt  upon  me,  and  on  mine 

arm  shall  they  $nui,  Isaiah, 

llieLord  M  a  buckler  to  all  that  frar//in  him. 

2  SaumtL 
Sin  ne*er  shall  hurt  them  more  who  rightly 
frtnt 
In  this  hb  satisfactioik  Miittn. 

3.  To  be  credulous;  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence. 

Will  you  may  lear  too  far— 
•*— Safer  than  #rw#  too  fcr.  Shakspeart. 

A,  To  expect.   •  ^  ' 

The  simplicity  of  the  goat  shews  us  what  an 
lionest  man  is  to  trust  to  that  keeps  a  knave 
company.  VSstrangt, 

Truste'e.  «.  J.  [froni  tnut.l 
1.  One  entrusted  with  any  thing. 

Having  made  choice  of  such  a  confessor  that 
vou  may  trust  your  soul  with,  sincerely  open 
J^our  heart  to  him,  and  look  upon  him  only  as 
(e  is  a  tmstte  from  God,  commissioned  by  him 
as  his  ministerial  deputy,  to  hear,  judge,  and  ab- 
iolve  you*  ^  Tmylf, 

%»  One  to  whpm  something  is  committed 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

You  are  not  the  trusttts  of  the  puUick  liber- 
ty; and  if  you  havt  not  ritht  to  petition  in  a 
crowd,  much  less  to  intermeddle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a&irs.  Drjden. 

TmtJ'sTER.  If.  s.  [firom  irusu'l  One  who 
trusts.   . 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  trusUr  of  your  own  report 
Agamst  yourself.  Sbahpettn. 

TRU'sTiNEss.jf.i.  [frommtr/.]  Honesty; 
fidelity ;  ^uthfulness. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among 
other  creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustimest 
in  a  dog,  are  singly  so  commendable,  how  excel- 
lent is  the  miad,  whkh  ennobles  them  into  vir- 
tues !  Grew,. 

Twu'sTLESs.  adj,  [from  tnut^  Unfaith- 
ful ;  unconstant ;  not  to  be  trusted.  A 
word  elegant,  but  out  of  use. 

I  beheld  this  fickle  trmstUu  staite 
Of  vain  world's  glory  ttytivg  to  and  frow  Sptnttf. 

Tru'sty.  a^',  [from  trust.'} 
I.  Honest ;  fiiithtiit ;  true ;  fit  to  be  trusted. 
Thu  dastard,  at  the  battle  cfPoictiers, 
^    Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
like  to  a  trwsfy  *squire,  £d  run  away.    SSmisp, 

This  <n»fy  sepratt 
SlnU  pasvhetwcui  uv  Sia/t^fean. 
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Ke  removeth  aw«y  tlie  sptieArfAelwil^ 
and  taketh  away  die  underacanfing  of  the  im. 

Ouyomar  his  trusty  slave  has  sent.     J>t^. 

These  pro(figious  treasures  which  lUiwsd  m  ta 

him,  he  buried  under  ground  by  the  hndstf 

his  most  trusty  slaves.  ^  'f?'*' 

».  Strong ;  stout ;  such  as  will  not  rail 

When  he  saw  no  poWer  might  prevn!, 

His  <nr**y  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.     Sf^r. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chanoc  ivd. 

The  tnuty  weapon  sits  00  ev'ry  ade.      Dryda, 

TRUTH.  If.  J,  [rneop«a,  Saxon.] 

I.  The  contrary  to  felichood;  conformity 

of  notions  to  thtnes.  ... 

All  truths  are  equal,  veriter  mm  "^^jj^f* 

That  men  are  pubescent  at  the  year  of  twee 
seven,  is  accounted  a  punctual  #n^.     Mnvt, 

Persuasive  wosds,  impregn  d  ^^ 
With  reason  to  her  seeoung  and  with  #nrfa.Jii* 

This  clue  leads  them  through  the  nmaau  d 
op'mions  and  authors  to  truth  and  ctitainty. 

%.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts. 
ShaU  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word?      Mm. 
Truth  is  the  joining  or  separating  "  «<yy* 
the  things  agnined  agree  or  disagree*      X««> 

3.  Purity  from  falsehood. 

So  young  and  true. 
«— »Let  it  be  $0,  thy  truth  then  be  thy  iemet. 

^btksftart, 

4.  Right  opinion. 

But,  self-devoted  from  the  prisje  cf  y«w 
To  lifo  seciuester'd,  and  ascetic  truth. 
With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tean, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  scv'bty  yean. 

jlgrtt. 

5.  Fidelity;  constancy. 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasufe  and  <'^» -^ 
The  best  of  all  blessings  bdow.  «t* 

6.  Honesty ;  virtue. 

The  money  I  tender  fiwr  him  in  the  coert; 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bean  down  trmth,  Sha^itrt 

7.  It  is  used  sometimes  by  way  of  cofl- 
cession.        ^  ,. 

She  said,  #r«#/r.  Lord:  yet  the  dogs  eitrf*« 
crumbt  which  iaU.  ^'^^ 

S.  Exactness ;  conformity  to  rule. 

PJouphs  \o  go  true  depend  much  "jgjj 
truth  of  the  iron  work.  M»nmtr. 

9.  Reality  ;  real  state  of  things.  ^, 

In  truth,  what  should  any  prayer,  ftiniM  " 
the  minister's  handi  require,  but  WT "^^ 
read  as  behoveth?  JSI« 

There  are  mnumerable  truths  wim  •^v 
are  wholly  unacquamted.  ^^' 

10.  Of  M  Truth,  or  in  TarrH.   w 
reaitty;  certainly.  .  ,^ 

Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kinp  of  ^^^ 

destroyed  the  nataons.  vvL 

Trutina'tion,  n,  s.  [tmthis^^i^^^^ 

act  of  weighing ;  examination  of  ^ 

scale.  jt^^At 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distingw*  w^ 

sense  of  levity  unto  theimchres,  and  lajj^ 

of  the  scale  or  decision  of /yrfouAa-    ^"^ 

To  Try.  v.  a.  [/Hrr,  F««"*0^_.  ^ 

1.  To  examine  i  to  make  cxpenwo"* 

Some  among  you  have  bdieW  me  Wra^j 

Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  7*  Jv^t 

me.  oB»r 

Hccannotbeapeifectfliiai^  -^ 

Not  bring  fr»W and  tutor'd  ^^^^T^I^ 

Doch^ot  the  OK  <ry  worfh  •■  ^    ^Sb 


taste  mcitt  t 
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a.  To  experience ;  to  assay ;  to  have 
knowledge  or  experience  or. 
Thou  knowest  only  good;  but  evil  hatt  not 

Some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold» 
Or  #rjp  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryd. 

With  me  the  rocks  of  Scrlla  you  have  try*!. 
The  inhuman  Cyclq)s,  and  his  den  def>*d; 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear/  Dryi. 
j.  To  examine  as  a  judge. 
4-  To  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  decision :  with  out  em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousness  to 
fight  for  their  country,  durst  not  try  the  matter 
by  the  sword.  2  Maceabtt$» 

I  'U  try  it  wty  and  give  no  quarter.       Dryicn, 

6.  To  act  on  as  a  test. 
The  fire  sev*n  timet  IrWthis ; 

Sev*n  times  tritd  that  judgment  is. 

Which  did  never  chuse  amiss.  Sbaktptare, 

Sure  he  who  first  the  passage  try*d 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm*d  his  side.  Dryien^ 

7.  To  bring  as  to  a  test. 
The  trying  o(  your  £uth  worketh  patience. 

yamts. 
Thev  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hitner,  under  long  obedience  ^V.   Mihoiu 
S.  To  essay;  to  attempt. 

Let  us  try  adventurous  work.  Miitom, 

9.  To  purity  ;  to  refine. 
Afterlife 
Trfdin  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  fiiith  and  faithful  works.  MUtom, 

xo.   i  o  use  as  means. 

To  east  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries: 

Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her 

eyes.  Swfi, 

ToTr  Y.  v. «.  To  endeavour ;  to  attempt; 

to  make  essay. 

He  first  deceu*d,  she  for  a  little  try*d 
To  live  without  him,  lik'd  it  not,  and'^died. 

W9it0m, 

Up  and  /ry.  Wtolattit, 

TUB.  n.  s.  itohbe^  tuhhe^  Dutch.] 

I.  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood. 

.   In  the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water 

open  in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be 

drawn  dry  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bacm* 

They  fetch  their  precepts  firom  the  Cynick  twh, 

Miltm. 

Skilful  coopers  hcKn>  their  tubt 

With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.     Hudib, 

a.  A  state  of  salivation :  so  called,  because 

the  patient  was  fbrmeriy  sweated  in  a 

tub. 

Season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose-cfaeek'd 

youth 
To  th*  iM^fiMt,  and  the  diet.  Sbaisfeare* 

Tube.  »./.  [tube^Vr,  tuhtist  Latin.]  A 
pipe ;  a  siphon  ;  a  long  holbw  body. 

There  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tmbts 
Dispers'd  aethereal  forms,  and  down  they  felL 

A  spot  like  which  astronomer 
Through  his  glax*d  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

MHfm. 
This  bears  up  part  of  it  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  rest  through  the  titbcs  and  vessels 
of  the  vegetables  thereon.  IVoodward. 

Tu^BERctE.  n.  J.  itubercule^  Fr.  from 
tubcraJttmt  Lat.]  A  small  swelling  or 
excrescence  on  the  body ;  a  pimple. 


TU  C 

By  what  degrees  the  tubtreUt  arise. 
Hew  slow,  or  quick,  they  ripen  into  ise. 

SewO. 

A  consumption  of  the  lungf ,  without  an  ul- 
ceration, arrives  through  a  sdrrhosity,  or  a  crude 
tmbercl*»  Harvey. 

Tu'berose.  ».  J.  A  flower. 

The  stalks  of  tuberose  run  up  four  foot  highv 
more  or  less:  the  common  way  of  planting  them 
is  in  pots  in  March,  in  good  earth.     Morthter. 

Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthfbl 

year; 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  bbw. 

Gartb. 
Tu'berous.   adj.    [tttberetiXt  Fr.  from 
tuber,  Latin.]    Having  prominent  knots 
or  excrescences. 

Parts  of  tuberous  haematitae  shew  several  ya* 
rieties  in  tl^e  crusts,  striature,  and  constitution 
of  the  body.  IVotkhoard. 

Tu'bular.  fl4^*.  [from /f/^y  Lat.]  Re- 
sembling a  pipe  or  trunk;  consisting  of 
a  pipe ;  long  and  hollow ;  fistular. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  snout  resem* 
bling  that  of  the  hippocsuj^^ms,  or  horse-fish. 

Crevf. 
Tu^BUtATED. )  adj.  [from  tuhulus^  Lat.] 
Tu^BULous.    5   Fistular;  longitudinally 
hollow. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  into  the  wound  they 
make;  but  their  noUowness  doth  not  reach  to 
the  top  of  the  tooth.  Derbmm* 

Tu'BULB.  n,  s.  Itubu/ust  Latin.]  A  tmall 
pipcy  or  fistular  body. 

As  the  ludus  Helmontii,  and  the  other  no- 
dules have  in  them  sea-shells  that  were  incor- 
perated  with  them  during  the  time  of  their 
formation  at  the  deluge,  so  these  stones  had 
then  incorporated  with  them  testaceous  tubules , 
related  to  the  siphunculi,  or  rather  the  vermi* 
culi  marini.  Woodwards 

Tucic.  n.  i.  [/w^rnryWelsby  aknife;  estoc^ 

French;  stocco,  Italian.] 
I.  A  long  narrow  sword. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  tueh^ 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  Sbakspeare. 

These  being  wim'd,  with  force  he  labour'd 
To  free  *s  sword  from  retenuve  scabbard ; 
And  after  many  a  painful  pluck. 
From  rusty  durance  he  bau'd  tueb.      HmBbrat* 
4.  A  kind  of  net. 

The  tueb  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore 
scarce  lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst. 

Cartm* 
To  Tuc  K.  v.  a.  [from  tnukcn^  German,  to 

press.    Skinner.'] 
X.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass  ; 
to  crush  together;    to   hinder  from 
spreading. 

She  tucked  up  her  VMtroents  like  a  Spartan 
virgm,  and  marched  directly  forwaida  to  the  ut- 
most summit  of  the  promontory.  Addisem. 
The  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting 
down  thebr  suys,  are  tmkimg  up  their  petttooetSa 
which  grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  dav. 

AddisoM* 

The  following  aee  of  females  first  tu«ied}ip 

tiieir  germenu  to  the  elbows,  and  exposed  their 

arms  to  the  air.  Ad£sem. 

Dick  adept !  tuck  back  thy  hair, 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  far.  Prior.  ^ 

.  To  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 
Make  his  bed  after  different  fashions,  that  he 
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may  not  feel  «very  little  change,  who  is  not  to 

hav«  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  ormt, 

fpd  tuek  him  in  warm.  Locke. 

To  Tuck.  v.  n.   To  contract.    A  ba4 

word.  .  t^.   . ,      >  V 

An  ulcer  dischargmg  a  nasty  thm  ichor,  the 

edges  tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  hard, 

give  it  the  name  of  a  callous  ulcer.     ^     Sharp. 

Tu'cKEB .  «.  J.  A  small  piece  of  linen  that 

shades  the  breaf.t  of  women. 

A  female  ornament  hy  some  csdled  a  tucker^ 
and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  sUp  of 
fine  linen  or  muslin,  used  to  run  m  a  small 
kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the 
ftjyi.  Addisom, 

Tu'cKETSONAKCB.  17.  5.  The  sound  of 
the  tucket.  An  ancient  instrument  of 
inusick. 

Let  the  trumpets  soimd. 
The  tuckettonance  and  the  note  to  mount.  Sbaku 
Tu'el.  If.  i.    [tujcau^  Fr.]    The  anus. 

Skinner. 
Tu'ESDAY.  n.  s.  [tuerbaT,  Saxon;  tuy, 
Saxon,  is  Mars.  J  Tnc  third  day  of  the 
week. 
TUFT.  n.  s.  ituje,  Fi-ench.] 
I.   A  number   of  threads    or    ribands, 
flowery   leaves,   or  any  small  .bodies 
joined  together.  / 

Upon  sweet  brier,  a  fine  tufi,  or  brush  of 

|Boss  of  divers  colours,  you  shall  ever  find  full 

of  white  worms.  Bacon, 

It  is  notorious  for  its  goatish  smell,  and  tufts 

not  unlike  the  beard  of  tnat  animal.         More. 

Ati^ci  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea.        Dryden. 

Near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place 

£dg*d  round  with  moss  and  tuJU  of  matted  grass. 

Vrydem. 

The  mtlc  among  birds  often  appears  on  a 

erest,  comb,  a  t^t  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little 

plume,  erected  lute  a  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the 

head.  Speciat§r. 

%.  A  cluster ;  a  plump. 

Goinc  a  fittle  a«de  into  the  wood,  where 
many  umes  before  she  delighted  to  walk,  her 
eyes  were  saluted  with  a  tttft  of  trees  so  c)o&e 
let  together,  as  with  the  shade  the  moon  gave 
through  it,  it  might  breed  a  f^arfiil  kind  of  de- 
votion to  look  upon  it.  Sidney. 
My  house  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  hard  by. 

Skak/peari. 
An  island  lie 
'Gift  with  th'  unmeasur'<l  sea;  and  is  so  nie. 
That  in  the  midst  I  saw  the  smoke  arise,     * 
Through /*y>.  of  trees.  Ctapmatf. 

With  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd ; 
With  tuftt  the  valleys,  and  each  founuin  *ide 
With  borders  'long  the  rivers.  Milton. 

Under  a  tufi  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  toft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
Thcysat  them  down.  Miltii. 

T«  Tl'  FT.  v.  tf.  To  adorn  with  a  tuft.  A 
doubt^l  word,  not  authorised  by  any 
competent  writer. 

Sit  beneath  the  shadfe 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  itft  the  swelling  mounts. 
Thrown  graceful  round.  Tbomsom. 

Tufta'ffety.  «.*/.  [from  tufted  and 
tafftty.']  A  villous  kind  of  silk. 
'  nis  cloaths  were  strange,  though  coarse,  and 

black,  though  bare : 
Sleeveless  hu  jerk^  waf,  and  it  had  been    ' 
Velyet:  butTt  was  now,  so  much  ground  was 

seen. 
Become  tuffiaffety,  Dtmu, 
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Tu'FTED.  adj.  [from  tuft."]  Growing  m 
tufts  or  clusters. 

There  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  nigjit. 
And  cast  a  gleam  ovtx  this /v^  grove.  JUibM. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  ttts^ 
Bosom*d  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies 
The  cynosure  of  neiehbourm^  eyes.      Mihta. 

'Midst  th«  desert  fruitful  fieUis  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing 

corn, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  saUe  waste  adorn.  P*^. 

Tv'fVY.adj.  [from  tuft.']  Adorned  with 
tuftp.   A  word  of  no  authority. 
Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores.  Tltmm, 

To  TvG.  v.  a.  [rcijan,  zeojan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  pull  with  strength  long  cootittucdin 
the  utmost  exertion  ;  to  draw. 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moflyour- 
'        selves;  receive 

Prise  equal;  conquests  crown  yi  both:  tbeliso 
to  others  leave.  Cbafmao. 

These  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro 
He  tuggd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  ad 

«ew 

Upon  the  h«Mls  of  all  that  sat  beneath 

1  ne  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  djw 

der.  Mdta^ 

Take  pains  thie  genuine  meanme  to  explore, 

There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar. 

a.  To  pull ;  to  pluck. 

Priest,  beware  thy  beard ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soutidlT. 

There  leaving  him  to  his  repose^ 
Secur'd  from  the  pursuit  of  foes. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song. 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  co  case  the  pain 
Hjs  tugg*d  ears  sufl^r'd  with  a  stram.  Hu^ru, 
To  Tug.  v.  n. 
I.  To  pull ;  to  draw. 

The  meaner  sort  will  fug  lustily  at  one  oar. 

There  is  iugpmg  and  polling  this  way  and  wit 
way.  -Af""- 

Thus  pUey-slaves  tug  willmc  at  their  osr, 
Content  to  work  in  prospect  ot  the  shore; 
But  would  not  work  at  all,  if  not  consrrain'd  be* 
fore.  Dry^' 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  a|atn« 
the  stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  oar 
point ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work; 
but  if,  instead  of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms  vn 
drop  our  oars,  we  shall  be  hurried  bade  to  tbe 
place  from  whence  we  set  out.  dd^m. 

».  To  labour ;  to  contend  ;  to  struggk. 
Cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  pafeion ;  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tuz  for  the  time  to  come.  Sbaksftart, 

His  face  is  black  and  fiill  of  blood, 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grssj* 
And  tugg'd  for  lif j.  ^^"^Z 

Theylong  wrestled  and  strenuously  tuggdvx 
theur  hberty,  with  a  no  less  magnanimous  tw« 
constant  pertinacy.  ■""'"^ 

Go  now  with  some  daring  drug. 
Bait  thy  disease,  and  while  they  '<f  , 
Thou  to  maimain  the  cruel  strife,  ^ 

Spend  the  dear  treasure  of  thy  life.    Crwwtjv 

Tug.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Full  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  cfibrU 
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Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trerabUng  dastard :  at  the  /i^  he  falls, 
Vast  ruim  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking 
walls.  Drydtn, 

Tij'o G  E R . «.  J.  [from  tug."]  One  that  tugs 

or  piills  bard. 
Tvi'TiON.  ».  J.  Itidtio;  from  tueory  Lat.] 
Guardianship  ;    superintendent   care  ; 
'cast  of  a  guardian  or  tutor. 

A  folly  for  a  man  of  wfsdom  to  put  himself 
under  the  tuit'iM  of  a  beast.  SUney. 

They  forcibly  endeavour  to  cast  the  churches, 
under  my  care  and  tuiiion^  into  the  moulds  they 
have  fashioned  to  their  designs.     King  Charles, 

If  government  det>ends  upon  religion,  this 
shews  the  {>estiiential  design  of  those  that  at- 
tempt to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests, setting  the  latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuit'om 
of  the  former.  South. 

When  so  much  true  life  is  put  into  them, 
^eely  ulk  with  them  about  what  most  delights 
them,  that  they  may  perceive  that  those  under 
who>c  tuition  they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their 
satisfaction.  Locke, 

tUXlP.  n,  s.  [tulipe,  Fr.  tuJipa,  Lat.]    A 
flower. 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  are,  1 .  It  should 
have  a  ull  stem.  2.  The  flower  should  con^st 
of  sia  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the 
former  being  larger  than  the  btter.  3.  Their 
bottom  should  be  proportioned  to  their  top; 
their  upper  part  should  be  rounded  df,  and  not 
.  terminate  in  a  point.  4v  The  leaves  when  opened 
should  neither  turn  inward  nor  bend  .outward, 
but  rather  stand  erca;  the  flower  should  be  of 
a  middling  size,  neither  over  large  nor  too  smalL 
3.  I'he  stripes  should  be  small  and  regular, 
arising  quite  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 
The  chives  should  not  be  yellow,  but  of  a  brown 
colour.  They  are  generally  divided  into  three 
classes,  vis.  oraecoces,  or  early  flowers;  medias, 
or  middling  flowers ;  and  serotines,  or  late  flow- 
ers. The  early  blowing  tulip*  are  not  near  so 
fair,  nor  rise  half  so  high  as  the  late  ones,  but 
are  chiefly  valued  for  appearing  so  early  in  the 
spring.  Miller, 

The  tulip  opens  vnth  the  rising,  and  shuts 
with  the  setting  sun.  Hake^ill, 

Why  tylipi  of  one  colour  produce  some  oi 

Snother,  and,  running  through  all,  still  escape  a 
lue.  Br<rwn, 

Tu'liptree.  ff.  J.  A  tree. 

To  TlfMBLE.  'V,  n. {tomber^  Fr.  tommelen^ 

Dutdi  ;  tomboiarct  Italian.] 
I.  To  fall;  to  come  suddenly  and  violently 
to  the  ground. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tuwtbU  all  together. 
Answer  me.  Shahptart. 

To  stand  or  walk,  to  rise  or  tumhle. 

As  matter  and  as  motion  jumble.  Prior. 

Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  hill;  which 

carried  to  the  top,  it  inunediately  tumhles  to  the 

.  bottom.  Addison. 

%,  To  fall  in  great  quantities  tumultu- 

ously. 

•     When  riches  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance 

and  testaments,  they  come  tumhling  upon  a  man. 

Baevn. 

3.  To  roll  about. 

I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  tree  a  rentleman 
bound  with  many  garters  hand  and  fcot,  so  as 
well  he  might  tumhle  and  toss.  Sidney, . 

Gk>*ster  stumbled,  and  in  falling  struck  me 
mto  the  tumhling  billows  of  the  main.     Sbaktp, 

4.  To  play  tricks  by  various  libra:  ions  of 
the  body.   ' 
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Reform  onr  sense,  and  teach  the  men  t*  dikn 
They  *11  leave  their  tumblings  if  you  lead  the 
way.  Sowu 

To  Tu'mble.  v.  d, 

X.  To  turn  over ;  to  throw  about  by  way 
of  examination. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian,  and 
tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  that 
he  shouki  at  one  blow  be  defeated  ofVthe  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  his  own,  he  lost  all  pa- 
tience. Bacon. 
A  man  by  ymbling  his  thoughts,  and  form- 
ing them  into  expressions,  gives  them  a  new 
fermentatien,  whicb  works  >diem  into  a  finer 
body.                                         \               Collier. 

1  hey  tuuMed  all  their  little  qWivers  o*er. 
To  chuse  propitious  shafu.  Prior, 

a.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

The  mind  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search 

^   of  some  hidden  ideas ;  though  sometimes  ther 

are  rouzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  celW 

into  open  day-light  by  some  turbulent  passionsu 

Loikt. 
3.  To  throw  down. 

Wik  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and"  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ?  Shaktt, 

King  Lycur^us,  while  he  fought  in  vam 
His  friends  to  tree,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Drydm* 

If  a  greater  force  than  his  holds  him  fast,  or 

tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  het.    Loci*. 

Tu'MBLE.  n,  J,  [from  the  verb.]  A  fall. 

A  country-fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from 

a  tree :    Why,  says  a  passenger,  I  couM  have 

taught  you  a  way  to  climb,  and  never  hurt  your- 

setf  with  a  fall  VEstrango^ 

Tu'MBLER.  «.  /.  ISrom  tumble,^ 

I.  One  who  shows  postures  by  various 

contortions  of  body,  or  feats  of  activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  c6m« 

mon  tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rooe  attain  to 

by  exercise !  IVilJtins, 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that 

of  the  nimblest  tumblers  or  rope-daacess. 

jlrbutbnat* 
Never  by  tumbler  thro*  the  hoops  wn$  shewn 
Such  skill  ;n  passing  all,  and  touching  nene. 

a.  A  large  drin king-glass. 
Tu'm  B  R  E  L . «.  i.  Itomb^reaih  Fr.]  A  dung- 
cnrt. 

Twifallow  once  ended,  get  twmbrei  and  man. 
And  compass  that  fallow  at  soon  as  you  can. 
-,  Tusser, 

My  corps  is  m  a  tumbril  laid*  among 
The  tilth  and  ordure,  and  incWd  with  dimg; 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry. 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.       Drydau 
What  shall  I  do  with  thi^  beasdy  tumbril  t  go 
lie  down  and  sleep,  you  sot.  Congrevt.. 

He  sometimes  rede  in  an  open  tumbril. 

Toiler. 
TuMEFA'CTiON.  n,  s.  {tumefact'to^  Lat.] 
Swelling. 

The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres 

are  paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the 

whole  body.  ArbmAmt. 

ToTu'MEFT.v.fl.  {tumefacioylaa,^  To 

swell  ;  to  make  to  swell. 

I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tumified'p'nh,  IVisemtm. 

A  consumption  actually  begun  is  when  some 
parts  of  the  lungs  are  knotted  and  tumefied. 

Siackmore, 
A  fleshy  excrescence,  exceeding  hard  and  tw 
mefiedi  supposed  to  demand  extirpation.   Sharp. 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC! 
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1.  SweHtng ;  puffed  up. 
a.  Protuberant ;  raised  above  the  level. 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  to  low 
D«wn  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Mtitm* 

3.   Pompous;   boaitful;   puffy;  falsely 
tublimc. 

Though  such  expresncns  may  seem  lM»f#and 

aspiring;  yet  cannot  I  scruf Ic  to  use  seeming 

liyperlrales  in  mentioning  feucities,  which  make 

the  higbest  hyperboles  but  seemmg  ones.  BoyU, 

Tu'morous.  adj.  [from  /imiovt.] 

1.  Swelling ;  protuberant. 

Who  erer  saw  any  cypress  or  pine,  small  be- 
low and  above,  and  tiummu  in  tJie  middle,  un- 
^   Ies«  soma  diseased  pbnt  ^  IV9UM, 

^  Fastuoua ;  vainly  pompous;  falsely  mag- 
nificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  stiles  rary  ; 
Ibr  that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  ex- 
ceHent  matter,  becomes  vast  and  tttm^rfuft 
speaking  of  petty  and  inferior  things. 

Bern  JmJem, 

His  limbs  were  rather  sturdy  than  dainty, 

aabime  and  alroast  tumwmu  in  his  looks  and 

gestures.  U^dUu. 

TUTdOUR.  If.  /.  [tumors  Lat.] 

I.  A  morbid  swelling. 

Tionvvr  b  a  disease,  in  which  tbe  parts  recede 
from  their  natural  sute  by  an  undue  increase 
«f  their  bigness.  WUeman, 

Havmg  dissected  this  swellmg  vice,  {md  seen 
what  it  is  that  feeds  the  tmrnrntr^  if  the  disease 
ht  founded  in  pride,  the  abating  that  is  the  most 
saturat  remedy.  Government  of  the  Tongne. 

The  formation  of  knots  and  tnmomrt  in  any 
pan  of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  that  de- 

S Derate  at  length  into  an  ulcer,  arises  from  this, 
at  some  parts  of  the  blood  becom'mg  bv  their 
abe  of  figure  dlsproportioned  to  the  small  wind- 
yn%  chaonels  of  the  glands,  cannot  freely  slip 
through.  Bieuhnore, 

9.  Affected  pomp;  false  magnificence; 
puffy  grandeur ;  swelling  mien  j  unsub- 
stantial greatness. 

His  stile  was  rich  of  phrase,  but  sekbm  in 

bold  metaphors ;  and  so  far  from  the  tnmtir,  that 

it  rather  wantt  a  little  elevation.  IVotton, 

It  is  not  the  power  ciinmonr  and  bold  looks 

npon  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  X*£/rra^«. 

To  TvM?.  Lamong  gardeners.]  To  fence 
trees  about  with  earth. 

7#  Tu'MULATE.  V.  «.  [tumulof  Latir  ] 
To  swell.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
bcre,  but  I  suspect  the  word  to  be 
wrong. 

Urinous  spirits,  or  volatile  alkalies,  are  such 
enemies  to  acid,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  put  to- 
gether, they  tumnlate  and  ^ow  hot,  and  con- 
tinue to  fight  till  they  have  disarmed  or  mortified 
each  other.  Boyle, 

TuMyLo'sE.fl<(/.  [/tf»ffi/ww,  Lat.]  Full 
of  hills.  Bailty. 

TuMULo'siTT.  IS.  s.  [tumtdust  Latin.] 
Hilliness.  BaiUy. 

TU'MULT.  «.  s.  [tumulttf  Fr.  ntmu/ttUf 
Latin.] 

I.  A  promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multi« 
tude. 

A'tvmult  is  improved  imo  a  rebellion,  and  a 
govemmem  overturned  by  it.  VEstrnnge. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose,    ^o^e. 
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3.  A  multittide  put  into  wild  commotiovw 
3.  A  stir ;  an  irregular  violence ;  a  wild 
commotion. 

What  stir  is  this ;  what  tmmdt  in  the  heavW 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noisa? 

ShakAtaru 
Tumnlt  and  confunon  all  embroil'd.  JnUim, 
T\m  i>iece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  noUer  dwn 
the  idea  it  ghres  us  01  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
raising  a  tnmnlt  amoa|;  the  elements,  and  reco- 
vering them  out  of  tbeur  coofusioo,  thus  troubling 
and  becahning  nature  t  Spectakr. 

Tumu'ltuarily.  adv.  [from  turndtw 

ary.'\  In  a  tumultuary  manner. 
TUMU'LTUARiKEss.  If.  j.  ££rom  tumvL' 
tuan."]  Turbulence;  incUnation  or  dis- 
position to  tumults  or  commotions. 

The  tumnlUutrhu**  of  the  people,  cr  the 
fcctiousness  of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  in- 
vent new  models.  King  Cbaritu 
Tumu'ltuary.  adj.    Itumu/tua/ret  Fr. 

ftxim  tumult.'] 
I.  Disorderly ;  promiscuous ;  confused. 
Perkin  had  learned,  that  people  under  com- 
mand used  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  or- 
der, and  rebels  contrariwise;  and  observing thrir 
orderly,  and  not  twmuknary  arming,  doubtjl  die 
worst.  -M*^ 

My  followers  were  at  that  uma  no  way  {lo- 
portionable  to  hasard  a  tnnndtnary  conflict. 

JCingCharkt, 

Is  it  likely  that  the  (fivided  atoms  should  keep 

the  same  ranks  in  such  a  variety  of  inmnttuer^ 

^utions  in  that  liquid  medium  f       Glanwk, 

a.  Restless;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Men  who  live  without  rcligkm, live  shrsysa 

a  tumultuary  and  restless  sUte.  Attertnrj. 

r^TuMu'LTUATB.  V. «.  [fiwint/ftwr,  Lat] 

To  make  a  tumult. 

Tumultua'tion.  n,  j.  [from  tummti' 

ate.}  Irregular  and  confused  >5>^*^J21l 

That  in  the  sound  the  contipous  a»  recciws 

many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  Kqp*> 

seems  probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  <»»■ 

tuatkn  of  its  parts.  ^'9*'* 

Tumu'ltuous.  adj,  [firom  tumult;  »• 

multueuXf  French.] 
1.  Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  vivh 
titudes.  . 

Man^  civil  broils,  and  tumultuous  rebelDoo^ 
they  fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  coawo" 
presence  of  their  king,  whose  only  persoa  at^ 
times  contains  the  unruly  people  from  a  thou- 
sand evil  occasions.  ^  ^Z'"*'"' 
a.  Put  into  violent  commotion;  irregularly 
and  confiisedly  agitated. 

Tlie  strong  rebufiTof  some  tumuituout  doat 
Hurried  him  aloft.  ^  MUt^ 

His  dire  attempt  |  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rowling,  boils  m  his  tmmuitwous  breist. 
And  like  a  devilish  engme  back  recofls 
Upon  himself.  J^^* 

The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  n«ait, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
Itquite  o'ercomes  me.  Am**^ 

3.  Turbulent;  violent.  ^ 

Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumuttuouf  itnif# 
But  to  make  open  proclamation.      ^**'^!^' 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him  *^'di''**r5! 
speech,  he  viol^ndy  raught  from  his  head  m^ 
cap  of  sables.  Jimtt* 

4.  Full  of  tumults.  .  . 
The  winds  began  to  speak  lowkr,  snd,  m  *■ 


tumultuous  kiii^om,  to  th'mk  themtelre*.^^ 
instruments  ofcommandmcnt. 


sa^rh 
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TumuYtvously.  aiv*  [from  tumuluih 
ra;/.]  By  act  of  the  multitude;  with  Con- 
fusion and  violence. 

It  Wis  done  Vy  edict,  not  tumuUuwsUfi  the 
sword  wu  not  put  into  the  people's  hand.  Bmiiu 

*rUN.  n.  s.  [tunne,  Saxon ;  /ojiairt  Dutch; 
tunne^  Unneau^  French.] 

B .  A  large  cask. 

As  when  t  spirk 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  lim,  some  magaxtne  to  store 
Against  a  rnmour'd  war.  Mk$ii* 

a.  The  measure  of  four  hogsheads. 

3«  Any  large  qu  mtity  proverbially. 
I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tiuu  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  fareasL 

4.  A  drtinkard,  in  burlesque. 

Here 's  a  /mi  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
O^  fiom  a  treason-uvem  rolling  home.  Drydem, 

5.  The  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

6.  A  cubick  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to 
contain  a  ton. 

So  fenced  about  with  rocks  and  lets,  that 
wtthc  ut  knowledge  of  the  passages,  a  boat  of 
ten  tuHj  cannot  be  brought  into  the  haven. 

9.  Dryden  has  used  it  for  a  perimetncal 
measure,  I  believe  without  precedent  or 


A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
▲  pohsh'd  mirrour  shone  not  half  to  dear. 

DryJtn, 

T#  Tun.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To  put 
into  casks;  to  barrel. 

If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  be- 
Ibre  it  be  /mum/,  the  burraie  stajr  a  tune,  and 
be  often  chanced  with  fir^,  it  will  make  a  so- 
vereign drink  for  melancholy.  Satm, 
^  The  same  fermented  juice  degenerating  into 
vinegar,  yields  an  acid  and  corrodm|(  spirit.  The 
fame  juice  h(mr«tf  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar. 

Tu^NAiLB.  adj.  [from  iM«r.]  harmoni- 
ous; musical* 

A  cry  more  i«Mi/r  •     ^ 

Wu  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to 
walk; 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discours'd^  pleuing  toth* 

ear, 
And  itmM  as  syhran  pipe  or  song.  MUtm, 
AQ  tmmmiig  sounds,  whereof  human  voice  is 
<Nie,  are  made  bv  a  recular  vibratioo  of  the  sc^ 
Dorous  body,  and  undulation  of  the  »r,  propor- 
tionable to  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the  tone. 

HOder. 

Several  Kaes  in  Virgil  «•  not  akogether 

Hmmkii  to  a  modem  ear.  G»rib. 

Tu'ktablenbss.  jr.  s.   [from   tumabUJ] 

Harmony ;  melodiousness. 
Tu^NABLY.tfifi^.  [from/t0Mi^/f.]  Harmo- 
niously ;  melodiously. 
Tv'N.DiSH.  n.  /.  [from  tun  and  4Ub.'\  A 

tunnd. 
TUNE.  «.  J.  [/oeJitDutch;  /d/i,  Swedish; 

tuonoy  Ital.  tone^  Fr.  tonus^  Lat.] 
I.  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes  put  to- 
gether. 

Came  he  to  sing  a  raven*^  note, 
Whose  dismal  tunw  bereft  my  vital  pow'rs  I 

Skahptarr, 

9wMr  and  airs  have  in  thcmseh  es  some  af- 
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finky  with  the  efiections ;  as  nerrv  haut,  dele- 
ful  tmmesf  solemn  ttausf  tutui  inclining  men's 
minds  to  pit)r»  warlike  tumets  so  that  tumti  have 
a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits. 

Keen  unsteady  nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  worlo  in  measur'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heav'nly  te«e,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  groas  unpurged  ear. 

MiUm. 
That  sweet  song  you-wng  one  starry  n^gkt* 
The  iume  I  still  ream,  but  not  the  words. 

Dryihu 
The  disposition  in  the  fiddle  te  play  #mm#. 

Arhuttmat  ami  JP^ 

a.  Sound ;  note. 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest* 
As  loud,  and  to  as- many  r«Mr.         ShoAtfutrt^ 

3.  Harmony ;  order ;  concert  of  parts. 

A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but 
keep  the  commonweal  in  twu^  by  preserving 
hws  in  their  due  execution  and  vitour. 

Kit^  Cbofits^ 

4.  State  of  giving  the  due  sounds ;  as,  the 
fddle  is  in  tune,  or  out  of  tune. 

5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application; 
right  disposition ;  fit  temper ;  proper 
humour. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when 
be  is  in  tunt-t  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and 
pains,  when  he  goes  awkwardly,  or  is  dragged 
unwiUingly  to  it.  Luke. 

6.  Sute  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
order. 

Distressed  Lear,  in  his  better  /m/,  remembers 
what  we  are  come  about.  Shaki^earu 

To  Tune.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

X.  To  put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the 

proper  sounds  may  be  produced. 
Their  golden  harps  they  took. 

Harps  ever  tim'd,  that  glitter\l  by  their  side. 

Tmit  your  harps. 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound;  and  thou,  my  heart. 
Make  room  to  entertain  the  flowing  joy.  Drji^ 
%,  To  sing  harmoniously. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  w^Trble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmur^  warbling  #mw  his  praise. 

Mikm. 
Rouse  up,  ye  Thebans:  tune  your  Id  Paeans; 
Your  king  returns,  the  Argians  are  o'ercoroe. 

DryJen. 
Leave  .such  to  turn  their  own  dull  rhymes, 
and  know 
What 's  roundly  smooth,  and  languishingly  skrr. 

Pofe. 
3.  To  put  into  order,  so  as  to  produce  toe 

proper  effect. 
TeTuNB.  V.  n. 

z.  To  form  one  sound  to  another. 
The  winds  were  hush*d,  no  leaf  so  small 
At  aU  was  seen  to  stir ; 

Whilst  tmning  X.O  the  waters  fall. 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Z>rajiiu 

All  sounds  on  fret  or  stop 
Temper'd  soft  tMrnisfs,  intermix'd  with  voice. 
,  MUiHi. 

a.  To  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate 

harmony.  ^ 
Tu'N  fe J'  u  L.  aJJ.  [tunc  ^nd/uJ/.  ]  Musical ; 
harmonious. 

I  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  idtmtifwiha^  resounding  'ove. 
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Earth  finiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  hughe  the 

And  birds  to  Uys  of  love  their  iuHeful  notes  ap- 
ply. Drydm, 
For  thy  own  glory  ung  our  sovereign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  of  days! 
\jti  aJl  thy  tumefml  woM  adorn 
Their  lastuig  works  with  William's  name.  Prior. 
Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they 
sung. 
Deaf  the  prab*d  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful 
tongue.  Pof€. 
Tu'NELKss.  ir<(f.  [from  tuncl  Unharmo- 
nious ;  unmusical. 

When  in  hand  my  tuneless  harp  I  take. 
Then  do  I  more  augment  my  foes  despidit. 
V  SjteMser, 

Swallow,  what  dost  thou 
Whh  thy  tumeiess  serenade  ?  Covtlty, 

Tu'NBR.  n.  J.  [from  tune.'}    One  who 
tunes. 

The  poi  of  such  antick,  lisping,  aflfected  phan- 
tanes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents.    Sbahpeare, 
TU'NICK.  «.  J.  Ituniquet  Fr.  tunica^  Lat.] 
1.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

The  tuMseh  of  the  Romans,  which  answer  |o 
our  waistcoats,  were  without  ornaments,  and 
with  very  short  sleeves.  Arbutbmot, 

a.  Natural  covering;  integument;  tunicle. 
Lohocks  and  syrups  abate  and  deraulcc  the 
hoarseness  of  a  cough,  by  mollifying  the  rwg- 
^ness  of  the  in^m  tuniek  of  the  guUet. 

Harvrf* 
Their  fruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their 
gems,  and  well  fenced  with  neat  and  close  tu^ 
muk*.      '  .    Derbam, 

The  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to 
a  preternatural  discharge  of  that  %\ater  continu- 
ally separadftg  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  /w- 
mei.  Sharp, 

Tu'iAcLE.  n.  s.  [from  tuniek.]    Natural 
cover;  integument. 

The  humours  and  tunie/es  are  purely  transpa- 
rent, to  let  in  the  light  and  colour  unsoiled. 

Xay, 
lie  angle  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rve, 
l^ontain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under 
•ne  common  tunic/ej  a  verv  convincing  argu- 
ment of  the  providence  of  God.  Bent  icy. 
Tu'NNAGE.  ».  J.  [from  tun.^ 
X.  Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the 
tun. 

The  consideration  of  the  riches  of  the  an- 
cients leads  to  that  of  their  trade,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  bulk  and  tunnagf  of  their  shipping. 

Arbutbnot, 

a.  Tax  laid  by  the  tun ;  as,  to  levy  tunrutge 
.    and  poundage. 

Tu'NF/KL.  If.  J. 

J.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney;  the  passage  for 
the  smoke. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispcncc. 
With  many  ranges  rearM  along  the  wall. 
And   one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunml 

thence 
The  smoak  forth  threw.  Spenser, 

The  water  being  rarified,  and  by  rarincation 
resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoke, 
which  otherwise  might  linger  in  the  tunnel,  and 
oftentimes  reverse.  tVetton, 

%.  A  funnel  j  a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is 
poured  into  vessels. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instru- 
ment like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  big- 
ness of  the  hole  of  the  ear,  aind  the  broader  end 
much  larger.  Baton, 
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3.  A  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 
in  a  point,  and  so  resembling  a  funnel  or 
tunnel. 
To  Tu'n  n  e  l.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  form  like  a  tunnel. 

ThephalaeBse  tribe  inhalnt  the  tumuUei,  con- 
volved leaves.  Derbam, 
a.  To  catch  in  a  net. 
3.  This  word  is  used  by  Derbam  for  to 
make  network ;  to  reticulate. 

Some  Krds  not  only  weave  the  fibrous  |wts 
of  vegetables,  apd  curiously  tunnel  them  into 
nests,  but  artificially  suspend  them  00  the  twigs 
of  trees.  Derbam, 

Tu'NN  V.  «.  J.  [tomten^  Ital.  tb^ttnui^  Lat.] 
A  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  freA  in 
vinegar,  as  tunny  and  turbot.  Carrm. 

Tup.  ».  J.  [I  know  not  of  what  original.] 
A  ram.    This  word  is  yet  used  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  in  other  provinces. 
To  Tup.  t.  n.  To  butt  like  a  ram. 
Tu'RBAN.    "^n.  J.  [a  Turkish  word.] 
Tu'uBANT.  f     The  cover  worn  by  the 
Tu'k  B  A N  D .  3     Turks  on  their  heads. 
Gates  of  monarchs 
Arch'd  are  so  high,  that  ^ants  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbandt  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun.  Sbahpeart. 

His  hat  was  in  the  form  of  a  tarban,  not  so 
huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans.  Bsan, 

From  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreathU 

Mitien. 
I  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  his  turbant. 

Hemd, 
Some,  for  the  prWe  of  Turkish  courts  de- 

For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  bear.  Dr^- 
Tu'rbanbd.  adj.  [from  turbtm.]   ^ car- 
ing a  turban. 

A  rifr*tf«VTurk  * 
That  beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat.  Sbakspeart. 

Tu'rbary.  n.  s.  [turbarUit  low  Latin, 
from  turf.}    The  right  of  digging  turt 

Skinner. 
TU'RBID.  adj.  [turbidut.UX.'i  Thick; 
muddy ;  not  clear. 

Though  lees  make  tha  liquid  turbiJ,  7%^ 
refine  the  spirits.  Battn* 

The  brazen  instrumems  of  death  dischaitc 
Horrible  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  cteuds 
Of  smoke  sulphureous :  intermix'd  with  these 
Large  globous  irons  fly.  ^^jUt^ 

The    ordinary  springs,  which  were  befoie 
dear,  fresh,  aud  limpid,  become  thick  and  ftrr- 
bid,  as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts,  ''^••'^'f 
Tu'rbidness.  n.  s.  [from  turbid.]  Mud- 

diness;  thickness. 
Tu'rb  I N  AT  ED.  adj,  [turbinatust  LatJ 
I .  Twisted ;  spiral  5  passing  from  narrower 
to  wider.  ^ 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  n»iral  "w^T 
binated  motion  of  the  whole  moved  ^y»  *T* 
out  an  external  director.  Bemty* 

%.  Among  botanists,  plants  are  called  /»r- 
b'tnated,  as  some  parts  ot  them  rtacmm 
or  are  of  a  conical  figure.  ,  ^(j 

Turbina'tion.  «,  J.  ^firoxn  m^f^'^'J 

The  act  of  spinning  hke  a  top.] 
Tu'r BiTH.  ft.  J.  [furpctbusi  Lat.  YcmOw 
mercury  precipitate. 
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I  sent  biixi  twelve  erains  of  inrliih  mineral 
and  purged  it  ofT  witL  a  bitter  draught.  I  re- 
peated the  tyrhith  otKe  In  three  days ;  and  the 
ulcers  shelled  soon  off.  JVuamam, 

Tu'rbot.  /f.  s.  [turhu  Fr.  and  Dutch  ; 
rhombus^  Lat.]  A  delicate  fish. 

Some  fish  are  preserved  fresh  in  vinefar,  as 

turkot,  Carnv* 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  the 

salmon,  the  turS^t,  PtaJtam. 

Nor  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
My  sober  appetite  would  wiA, 
Nor  turUu     '  Drydttu 

Tu'RBULENCE.  >  «.  J.  {_turkuicjtcc^  fr. 
Tu'rbulency.  J       turbulcntia^  Lat.] 
I.  Tumult:  confusion. 
I  hav«  dream'd 
Of  bloodv  turbuUnce  ;  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  notning  been  but  forms  of  shuehter.  Shah. 

Oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent. 
Like  turbulencUs  in  the  af!airs  of  men, 
Over  whofe  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point: 
They  oft  foresignify  and  threaten  iU.     MUum, 
s.  Disorder  of  passions. 

I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulenct  of  mmd, 
If  reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway.  Dry4» 
3.   Tuinultuousnes» ;    tendency  to  con- 
fusion. 

Yon  think  this  turbuUnee  of  blood 
From  stagnating  preserves  the  flood. 
Which  thus  fermenting  by  degrees. 
Exalts  the  spirits,  sinks  the  lees.  Swifi. 

Tu'rbulent.  adj,  Iturbu/cntujf  Latin.] 
X.  Raising  agitation ;  producing  commo- 
tion. 

From  the  dear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refreshed;  nor  envy  d  them  the 

grape. 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with 
fumes.  MiltM, 

d*  Exposed  to  commotion  ;  liable  to  agi- 
tation. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  fiiU  M*  peace :  now  tost,  and  tvrbmiemt  / 

Miltm. 
3.  Tumultuous;  violent. 

What  wondrous  sort  of  death  hat  heav'n  de- 
signed 
For  so  untam'd,  se  turbuleitt  a  mmd  f     Drydeit. 

Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
7*he  turbulent  mirth  of  wine,  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies  that  lead  to  deadi's  grim  cave. 
Wrought  by  intemperance.  ^  Dryden. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that 
were  dissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  Beftfley, 

T v^ KBV LEVT LY.  adv*  [from  tnrbtilent*\ 

Tumtiltuously ;  violently. 
Turd.  n.  s.  [rupb,  Saxon.]  Excrement. 
TURF.  n.  i.  [typj:,  Saxon  ;  torf^  Dutch; 
torf^  Swedish.]  A  clod  covered  with 
grass ;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Where  was  this  lane  ? 
Ck»e  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall*d  with  turf, 
,  Sbaksfeetre, 
TurfviA  peau  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 

Bacon, 
Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ushering 
guides? 
They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf,     Milten, 
Each^place  some  monument  of  thee  should 
bear; 
I  with  green  t^fft  wsuld  grateful  altars  raise. 
^  <  ^  Drjden. 
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Their  bucklers  ring  around. 
Their  uampling  turns  the  turf,  tnd  shakes  th« 
solid  ground.  Dryiem, 

The  amKissador  every  morning  religiously 
saluted  a  tmrfoH  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  nativ* 
soil,  to  renund  him  that  all  the  day  he  was  to 
think  of  his  country.  AdStmu 

His  flock  daily  crops 
Their  verdant  dmner  from  the  moccy  turf^ 
Suflkient.  Fhilhe. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  oe 
drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lighdy  on  thy  breast. 

ToTvKF.v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]   To  co- 
ver with  turfs. 
The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  tuifei. 
Mffortimer^ 

Tu'RPiNEss. »./.  [from  Wr^.]  ThcsUte 

of  abounding  with  turfs/ 
Tu'RFY.  adj\  [from  turf.]  Full  of  turfii. 
Tu'RGENT.  adj.  [turgcftjf  Lat.]  Sweilmg; 
protuberant;  tumid. 

Where  humours  are  turgmt,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  purge  them,  but  also  to  stren^heo 
the  infested  parts.       Government  of  the  Toniuu 

The  chisters  clear, 
White  o*er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 

Tbomsmu 
TuRGE'sCENCE.  ">  r^  »    ..  n 

TURGE'SCENCY.5  "•/•t'"^'''^'^^-l 

I.  The  act  of  swelling;  the  state  of  being 
swollen. 

The  insunt  turgescenu  is  not  to  be  taken  off, 
but  by  medicines  of  higher  natures.       £mum^ 
a.  Empty  magnificence. 
T v'rg ID,  adj.  iturgidusjLsitm.'] 
X.  Swelling;  bloated;  filling  more  room 
than  before. 

A  bladder,  moderately  filled  with  air,  and 
strongly  tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  turrid  and 
,  hard;  and  brought  nearer,  suddenly  broke  with 
a  vehement  nois^.  Bt^le. 

The  spirits  embroiled  with  the  ffiaUgnitv,  and 
drowned  in  the  blood  turpd  and  tumified  oy  the 
febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy  relieved. 

/Tarwy. 
Disburthen  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  wuh  mellow  lic|uor.  Pbiiipu 

Those  channels,  turgui  with  th'  obstructed 
tide. 
Stretch  their  small  hples,  and  make  their  meshes 
wide.  Blatkmore, 

a.  Pompous ;  tumid ;  fastuous ;  vainly 
magnificent. 
Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of 
.    talking  and  thinkin| ;  whatsoever  they  judee  of 
is  with  a  tinaure  of  this  vanity.  Watts, 

TuRGi'DiTY.«.  i.  [from  turbid.']  State 
of  being  swollen. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
slowness  of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  wateri- 
ness  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes.  Arbuthmot. 

Tu'rkey.  n,  s.  [gallina  turcica^  Lat.]  A 
large  domestick  fowl  supposed  to  be 
brought  from  Turkey. 
Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  terirv-cock. 

Shakepeare. 

The  turbey-cotk  hath  swelling  gills,  the  hen 

less.  Baeon, 

So  speeds  the  wily  fox. 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey  %  callow  care.  Gay, 
Tl'RKOIS.  m.  s.  [jurquoiie^  Fr.  from  tur- 
kty.]  A  blue  sto.iC  numbered  amonj  the 
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ineairfr  precious  stones,  now  discovered 
to  be  a  bone  impregnated  with  cupreous 
particles. 

Thotc  MBy  poocs  pound  witom  coppMHifcs 

are  ttoged  with  men  or  bhie:  the  twems  sCQne» 

at  it  is  comraonty  niled  by  lapidams,  is  part  of 

a  boae  to  tinged.  Wmiutrntd, 

Tu^RKscAP. «.  J,  {maruigm.'\  An  herb* 

AsHsvDortb. 
TuRM.  «. /.  [fiirmiTy, Latin.]    A  troop. 
Kot  in  use. 
Legioos  and  cobortS9  tersw  of  horse  and  wiofi. 


Tu'rmbrick.  «.  J.  [turmeruAf  Lat]  An 
Indian  root  which  niakes  a  yeOow  die. 
TuRMo'iL*  >f.  i.  [derived  by  Skinner  itom 
tremouUlCi  Fr.  a  mill-hopper;  more  pro* 
baUy  derived  from  mily  to  labour.] 
Trouble;  disturbance;  harassing  un« 
easiness;  tumultuous  molestation*  Lit^ 
tie  in  use. 

Ht  seeks,  with  tormaat  and  turmtU, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  die. 

Sptmer, 

There  I  *1I  rest,  »*  after  mndi  tMrwnil 
A  lAesatd  soul  doth  in  elyshim.        SMs^rt, 

BUnded  greatness  ever  in  turmnU^ 
8tin  seeking  happy  life,  niakes  life  a  toiL  Dmki, 

Happy  when  I,^rom  this  turmril  set  free, 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see.  Dmham* 
ToTuRMo'iL.  i;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  harass  with  commotion. 

That  is  not  fault  of  wiU  in  those  godly  fi^ 
thers,  but  the  troublqus  occauons  wherewtdi 
that  wretched  realm  hath  continually  been  tmr- 
moiled,  S^muer, 

It  b  her  httX  misfortune  above  aU  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  miserably^  tossed  and  turmuU^d  with 
thete  storms  of  affliction.  S^autr. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broil 
pid  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  Ivfiivfl^^ 
At  length  aton*d,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join. 

Drjden, 

a*  To  weary;  to  keep  in  unquietness. 
Having  newly  left  those  grammatic  shallows, 
^idiere  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few 
words,  on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost 
and  tmrwtHled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  &• 
tbomless  and'unquief  deeps  of  controversy. 

Mitim. 
To  Tu  R  N.  V.  A.  [tupnan,  Saxon ;  toumerf 

French ;  from  tomOf  Latin.] 
I.  To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous 
motion ;  to  move  round ;  to  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  ftrm  the  spit; 
yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too. 

Sbahpeare, 

He  turned mt  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 

as  one  would  set  up  a  top.  Slah^eare, 

Here 's  a  knocking,  mdeed*.  if  a  man  were 

porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  tmmimg 

the  key.  Sbahpeare. 

Their  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  nis  all-cheer- 

in|lam]> 
T«nt  swift  their  varknu  motions,  or  are  hrm V 
By  his  magnetic  beam.  Miliom, 

3.  To  put  the  upper  side  dovmward;  to 
shift  with  regard  to  the  sides. 

When  the  hen  has  bid  her  eggs  so  that  she 
can  cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  tMrm' 
inr  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake 
of  the  viul  warmth !  AJdittn, 

3.  To  change  with  respect  to  positioot 
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Expert 
When  so  advance,  oricand,  or  Air«  the  ivsy 
Ofbatde.  Mtm. 

He  bid  hit  angels  tens  ascance  tibe  poles. 

Miitm. 

4.  To  change  the  state  of  the  balance. 

Yoo  we$i  efuaBy,  a  feather  wiH  lar»  the 
scale.  SUi^tan, 

If  1  tunrlrc.ahaa  Troy  the  less  prevail  f 
A  angle  soviet  too  Ught  to  twrm  the  scale. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out. 

He  call'd  me  tot; 
And  told  me  I  had  tum'dthe  wrong  nde  oat 

The  vast  abyta 
Up fi<om  the  bottom  imrm'dhj  furions  winds. 


6.  To  change  as  to  the  poctore  of  the  body, 
or  direction  of  the  k>ok. 

Apollo,  angry  at  the  sight,  from  top  of  IfioQ 
cride; 
Tmme  head,  ye  well-rod  pecres  dtrn,        ^ 

His  cende  dumb  eipresabn  tmrm'dn  UatA 
The  efe  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.         3^tm 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  soppiest* 
The  mofurch  lavM  him  to  his  royal  guest  ?y». 

7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  (ouod. 
[tomof  Latin.] 

At  the  pladag  one  ibot  of  a  pair  of  compsaei 
on  a  plane^  and  moving  about  the  other  ibot,de* 
scribes  a  curde  with  the  moving  point;  so  of 
tubtunce,  oitched  steddy  on  two  pointy  as  oe 
an  axis,  and  moved  about,  alto  detoibes  a  drde 
concentric  to  the  axis;  and  an  edgMool  Mt 
tteddy  to  that  p^  of  the  outside  et  tbe  sub- 
stance, will  in  a  cilcumvolution  of  that  sub- 
ttance  cut  off  all  the  parts  that  liefrnh^df 
the  axis,  and  make  the  outside  also  tancewik 
to  the  axis.    This  is  the  whole  tom  of /tmnf . 


whole  lathe  is  made  ttrw,  becaaie  the 
it  tttrme  being  metal,  it  heavier  thao 


The  whole  lathe  is  made  1 
matter 

wood,  and  with  fbrdUe  comi&i  about,  wwi^ 
if  the  lathe*  were  slight,  make  tt  tremble,  sod 
to  spoil  Ihe  work.  JMnms. 

S.  To  form  ;  to  shape. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  lara^  and  ipesb 

him  a  man  of  quality.  tW. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  bow  frin  lui 

trea^ 

His  limbs  how  tmrm*d,  how  broad  his  shooUcn 

spread !  /#//• 

9.  To  change;  to  transform;  to  metamor- 
phose ;  to  transmute. 

My  throat  of  war  be  <«nt  V 
To  the  virgin's  voice  that  babies  luOs  asleep. 

This  mock  of  hit 
Hath  <»r»V  his  balls  to  gunstones.  SUhpff* 

Turn  the  coundl  of  Ahitophel  into  ^Mlisb- 
ness.  2  Sam/' 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  feveri  a  fever 
to  the  plague,  fear  into  deqiair,  anger  into  rage, 
lost  into  madness,  and  sorrow  to  amasement 

O  goodness!  that  shall  evillam  to  good. 

Jlfiftw. 

Of  sooty  coal  th'  empirick  alchemist 
Can  /am,  or  hokl  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metab  of  drossiett  ore  to  perfect  goU.  Muim 

10.  To  make  of  another  colour. 

The  choler  of  a  hog  Hrrwrf  lyrep  o^  ^ 
grrcn.  il/ijff^ 

11.  Tocbapgei  toattcr.^ 
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Diidaln  not  me,  although  I  be  not  hit ; 
Doch  beauty  keep  whioh  never  sun  am  burn. 
Nor  storms  do  turn  f  Sidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead ;  elte  oothittg  in  the 
world 
Could  tum  to  n^ch  the  constitotion 
Of  any  constant  man.  Shahp^n* 

19.  To  make  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
Fortune  confounds  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  tmnu  the  dice. 

Drydtn, 

13.  To  translate. 

The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown ; 
Who  tums  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  oown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.  P9p4* 

14.  To  change  to  another  opinion,  or 
party,'  worse  or  better ;  to  convert ;  to 
pervert. 

Tum  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  your- 

arives  molten  gods.  Lemfumu 

IS*  To  change  with  regard  to  inclination 

or  temper. 

Turm  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me. 

16.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose  to 
another. 

That  unreadines  which  they  find  in  us,  they 
turm  it  to  the  soothing  up  themselves  in  that  ac- 
cursed fancy.  Hooker, 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  wtnt  re- 
ligion or  prudence.  Tayhr, 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of 
neater  good,  by  turstug  them  to  advantage  in 
this  world,  or  mcrcase  of  our  happiness  in  the 
next.  TiUeiJOM, 

17.  To  betake. 

Sheep,  and  great  cattle,  it  seems  indifllerenC 
which  of  these  two  were  most  turHed  to.  Tempic. 

18.  To  transfer. 

These  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  furm  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  ChrokUies. 

19.  To  ^U  upon  by  some  change. 

The  destruction  or  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  lu 

of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  &ther,  who  died  of 

repentance.  ^  Bacm, 

90.  To  make  to  nauseate. 

*       The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight  of  a 

luxurious  feeder,  would  turn  his  stomach.   /Id/. 

This  beastly  Ime  quite  turuj  my  stomach. 

P$p€, 

fti.  To  make  gjdd^. 

^^Ktem  priests  in  giddy  circles  run. 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.   Pope, 
S2.  To  infatuate;  to  make  mad:  applied 
to  the  head  or  brain. 

My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  tufu  my  brain : 
Feel  bow  it  shoots.  '  ^Tbeocriu 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than 
a  man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious 
enthusiasm.  Addison* 

Alas  I  she  raves ;  her  brain,  I  fear,  is  turnd, 

Jtovfe, 

d3.  To  change  direction  to,  or  from^  any 
point. 

The  tun 
Was  bid  <«ni  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road. 

JMitton, 
A  man,  though  he  turm  his  eyes  towards  an 
•bject,  yet  he  may  chuae  whether  he  will  ciuri- 
cnuly  survey  it.  Locke, 

Unless  \it^ turm  hb  thoughts  that  way,  he 
will  no  more  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  operations 
of  his  mind,  than  he  will  have  of  S  clock  who 
wiUfiQCIi»nihiseyestoit.  i,9(k* 
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They  fepa  away  their  eyes  from  a  ueauuCn 
prospect.  Addismu 

04-  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  oertain  p«M:- 
pose  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  iurm*d  tm  peace. 
Ahready  have  our  quarrels  fill  d  the  worid 
With  widows  and  with  orphans^  Addiemu 

This^tfnu  the  busiest  spirits  from  the  old  no- 
tions of  honour  and  13>eaty  to  the  thoughts  of 
traifick.  Adduom* 


upon  something  more  valuable  than  he  had  in 
view.  Addieoeu 

He  turned  his  thoughts  ratlier  to  books  and 
conversation,  than  to  pditicks.  Prior* 

He  is  still  to  spring  mmi  one  of  a  Veettcal  dis- 
position, from  whom  he  might  inlMik  a  aoul 
turned  to  poetry.  P^pum 

%$,  To  double  in.     • 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  fnnditng. 
But  tums  at  every  seam  an  inch  in.         Svnfi* 

a6.  To  revolve ;  to  agHate  in  the  mind. 
Turn  these  ideas  about  inyour  mind,4nd  talon 
a  view  of  them  on  all  sides.  Wuttu 

17.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  €c%e$ 
to  blunt. 

Qoidc  wits  are  more  quick  to  eater  speedOy, 
than  able  to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  took,  whose 
edges  be  very  soon  turned,  Ascikam. 

%%,  To  drive  by  violence ;  to  expel:  with 
ouU  otoutof. 

Rather  turn  this  ikfout  ^the  week; 
This  day  of  shame.  Sbnkepmre, 

They  tum*d  weak  people  and  children  unaMo 
for  service  out  ofxht  city.  KnoUenm 

He  now  was  grown  defortn'd  and  poor. 
And  fit  to  be  turn'd  out  of  door.  MudiUmo. 

U  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  hav# 
had  more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  ota 
of  my  benefice  by  wrriting  libels  on  my  parishion- 
ers. Drydem^ 

*T  would  be  hard  to  imagine  that  Ood  would 
turn  him  out  ^  paradise,  to  till  die  ground,  wA 
at  the  same  time  advance  him  to  a  throne. 

Lwku 

A  nreat  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  findinc  his 
wife  nandsome,  tmre^d  the  food  man  outof  \m 
dwelling.  Addiomu 

«9.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 

The^  aU  tne  sacred  mysteries  of  heaves 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.  Mskon, 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turuod 
most  to  great  cattle ;  when  shut,  to  aheep. 

30.  To  reverse;  to  repeal. 

God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  com* 
passion  upon  thee.  Deuteronomy* 

31.  To  keep  passing  in  a  course  of  ex- 
change or  traffick. 

These  are  certain  commodities,  and  peld  tlie 
readiest  money  of  any  that  are  turned  in  this 
kingdom,  as  they  never  fiul  of  a  price  abroad. 

TemfjU, 

A  man'teust  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  utr 
with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny.        CoUier* 
3^.  To  adapt  the  mind. 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  for 
studies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  periiectly  well 
firrnV  for  trade.  Addison* 

33.  To  put  toward  another. 

I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  make  all 
thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee. 

34.  To  retort ;  to  throw  back. 
Luther's  conscience,  by  his  instigations,  turm 

these  very  reasoninga  upon  him,       Aturbur^> 
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j5.  To  Turn  aa^j.    To  dismiw  from 
tcrrice ;  to  discard. 

Sbe  did  nothing  but  turn  up  an*  down,  as  sac 

had  hoped  to  turn  away  the  fancy  that  mastered 

her.  and  hid  her  face  as  if  she  couW  have 

jipywn  herself  from  her  own  fancies.        SUH.y, 

Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  ab- 

WtatfOtheturndaivay    '  ^     Sbahfieare. 

She  turned  away  one  servant  for  puttmg  too 

much  oU  in  her  sallad.  Arhuibnot. 

%^,ToTvRSavjay.    To  avert. 

A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation ;  that  is, 

.  when  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil 

from  us.  Duty  ^  Man. 

\j.  To  TuJiN  back.    To  return  to  the 
band  from  which  it  was  received. 

We  turn  not  hack  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
"When  we  have  spoil'd  them.  Sbakspcare, 

jS.  To  Turn  off-    To  dismiss  contcmp- 

taously. 

Havine  brought  our  treasure. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  iff^ 
like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
"^  Shahfeartk 

The  mwrmurer  is^turnJoff;  to  the  company 
cf  those  deleful  creatures  that  inhabit  the  ruins 
cf  Babylon.  Government  of  tie  T§ngue. 

He  turned  of  hU  former  wif*  to  make  room 

ibr  this  marriage.  Adduon. 

39.  To  Turn    oJ.    To   give   over;  to 

The  most  adverse  chances  arc  like  the  plough- 

iMc  and  breaking  the  ground,  in  order  to  a  more 

•SntiCul  harvest.  And  yet  we  arc  not  so  wholly 

Zmed^to  that  reversion,  as  to  have  no  suj^Ues 

lor  the  present;  for  besides  the  comfort  of  so 

ccruin  an  expectation  in  another  life,  we  have 

nomites  als»  for  this.  />flFtfjr  rf'J'iety, 

AQ.  To  Turn  of.    To  deflect;  to  divert. 

The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all 

eoTcrnments  to  tnm  of  the  thoughts  of  the 

•  Monle  from  busying  themselves  m  matters  or 

mL  AdJ'uon. 

41    To  be  TuRKED  of.  To  advance  to  an 

age  beyond.    An  odd  ungrammatical 

phrase.  _    .         .         , 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  bejan, 
*  Just  ^mV  ^boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  «»»^ 

When  turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  re- 
^«  to  the  country.  ^  ^  ^^      .    Addistm. 

Inis.  though  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  ap- 
peardt  m  the  worU  since  five  and  twenty. 

Ai.  To  TvKV  over.    To  transfer. 

Excusing  himself,  and  turning  over  the  feuU  to 
Ibnune ;  Sienlet  it  be  your  ill  fortune  too._^ 

At.  ToTuRMowr.    To  refer. 

After  he  had  saluted  Solyman,  and  was  about 

to  declare  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  was  firrii- 

«/  over  to  the  Bassa's.  •      A-o*!". 

T  is  ^ell  the  debt  no  payment  docs  demand, 

Tou  turifimt  over  to  another  hand.         Drydem. 

44.  To  TuR  N  over.  To  examine  one  leaf 


of  a  book  after  another. 

Some  conceive  thev  have  no  more  to  do  than 

to  turn  over  a  concordance.  ^wiff. 

45.  To  TvRS  over.  To  throw  off  thclad- 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer 
Arc  bhndejl  first,  and  then  turn  d  over.   BuOmr. 
i6.  To  Turn  to.    To  have  recourse  to. 

He  that  has  once  acquired  a  prudcnual  htb  t, 
dot^  not,  in  his  business,  turn  tt  these  rule^ 
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Helvicus's  tables  snAy  be  terurf  t»  onalloe> 

To    rURN.  V.  ft. 

I.  To  move  round ;  to  have  a  drcuhror 
vertiginous  motion. 

Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never ; 

And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce. 
That  turn  round  like  grindlestones.  Ben  ItnttK. 

The  gate  on  golden  hinges  turning.     MUtan. 

The  cause  ofthe  imagination  that  thinp  tm 
round,  is,  for  that  the  spirits  themselves  turt, 
being  compressed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine ;  fbr 
every  Uquid  body,  upon  compression,  tirr«rft, a 
we  see  in  water :  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  ^bl, 
whether  the  visual  spirits  move,  or  the  object 
moveth,  or  the  medium  roovrth.  And  we  see 
that  long  turning  round  brcedtath  the  same  ima. 
gination.    .  .  ^'^ 

a.  To  show  regard  or  anger,  by  directing 
the  look  toward  any  thing. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him,  and  bade  bim  be 

<1»'«^-  .         ^       -    te 

The  understanding  iurmi  inwards  on  it»e^«w 

reflects  on  its  own  operations.  *«» 

T»ni,  mighty  monarch,  turn  this  way ; 

Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Brym. 

3.  To  move  the  body  round. 
Nature  wrought  sd^  that  seeing  me  she  <»«  * 

M3luu 

He  said,  and  turning  short  with  speedy  pace, 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  ««P«* 

4.  To  more  from  its  place. 
The  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  00  etfbtf 

side,  hf  reason  of  relaxation  of  the  tendons  upoo 
the  least  wa!^ng.  Jr turner 

5.  To  change  posture.  ^    ,    . 
If  one  with  ten  thousand  dice  should  throv 

five  thousand  sises  once  or  twice,  we  mignt  ay 
he  did  it  by  chance ;  but  if  with  almost  a  to- 
finite  number  he  should,  without  ft»^i"2»  j"?* 
the  same  sises,  we  should  certainly  conclude  he 
did  it  by  art,  or  that  these  dice  could  ^*^ 
no  other  side.  ^       ^      ^*h^ 

6.  To  have  a  tendency  or  direction. 
His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 

Whom  he  has  lodg'd  within  the  citadel.  A.  rki. 

7.  To  move  the  face  to  another  quarter. 
The  night  seems  double  widi  the  fear  im 

brmgs. 
Th«  roornmg,  as  mistaken,  turns  about,  ^^ 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out.      Dty*^ 
8..  To  depart  from  the  way  ;  to  deviate 
My  lords,  turn  in,  into  your  servant's  howe. 

Vurpl,  suppose  in  describing  the  fury  cf  bii 
hero  in  a  battle,  when  endeavouring  to  ""l^ 
concernment  to  the  highest  pitch,  turns  pm  « 
the  sudden  into  some  simihtude,  wi»»ch  dif^ 
attention  firom  the  main  subject.  Pryda. 

9.  To  alter  5  to  be  changed ;  to  be  trans- 
fonoed.  ^  . 

In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  www.  k 
will  turn  into  the  nature  of  stone.        .  /«"■• 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  *^^^j^ 

A  storm  cf  sad  mischance  will  turn  mtovxaf 
thing  that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it  s^ 

This  suspicion  f*r/i«/ to  jealousy,  andjeiw!^ 
to  rage ;  then  she  dUdains  and  ^"^^^J^ 
agam  is  humble.  ^'^^ 

For  this  I  sufferM  Phoebus'  steeds  to  strtyt 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  rnisguide  cie  day. 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  4sbes  ternj 
And  heaven  itself  ih^  waiul'linj  charwt  bu^* 
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^  lUthcrthanlecagoodfirebewiminffCidiftA 
k  w2dixhe  butter  that  happ«nt  to  htrm  to  oiL 

xo.  To  become  by  a  change. 

Cygnets  from  gre^  imrm  white ;  hawks  from 
browD  tmrn  more  white.  Batm* 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
will  turn  into  a  mouldy  substance.  B*yi§. 

They  tur^  viragos  too;  the  wrestler's  toil 
They  try.  Jhydm. 

In  this  disease,  the  call  win  tum  of  a  bla^dsh 
coloar,  and  the  blood  verge  towards  a  pitchy 
consistence.  Ariiibmi, 

1 1.  To  change  sides. 

1  tentV,  and  try*d  each  corner  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  wm  kist.- 

Drydett. 
•  As  a  man  in  a  fever  tums  often,  although 
without  any  hope  of  ease,  lo  men  in  the  ex- 
tremest  misery  fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief, 
though  never  so  vain.  Swifi, 

xa.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  de* 
termination. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  Mrrath.  Exodus, 

l^urm  at  my  reproof:  behold  I  will  Mur  out 
mv  spirit.  Prtwrbt, 

He  will  relent,  and  turm  from  his  displeasure. 

x^.  To  change  to  acid.    Used  of  milk.    , 
Has  frienduip  such  a  friitt  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nighu  ?        Shtksftart. 
.  Asses*  milk  iurtuth  not  ao  easily  as  cows . 

Batum, 
X4.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

Let  their  vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that 
will  do  them  good ;  and  let  their  pride  aet  them 
on  work  on  something  which  may  turm  to  their 
advantage.  Loch, 

Christianity  dbrects  our  actions  so,  as  every 
thing  we  do  may  turm  to  account  at  the  great 
day.  Spectator. 

Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  Kotng  to  his  de- 
votions, and  observing  his  ^es  fixed  with  great 
seriousness,  tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
thoughtful,  since  a  man  mi^t  brin^  down  evils 
by  his  prayers,  and  the  things  which  the  gods 
•end  him  at  his  request  might  turn  to  his  de^ 
stToction.  jUdhom;  ^ 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful 
inventkms  have  not  turned  to  iny  great  accounti  ^ 

Baker, 
MS'  To  depend  on»  as  the  chief  pdnt. 

The  question  turm*  upon  this  point ;  when  thie 
presbjrterians  shall  have  got  their  share  of  em- 
ployments, whether  they  ought  not,  by  their 
own  nrinciplea,  to  use  the  utmost  of  the'ur  poweir 
to  reduce  the  whole  kingdom  to  an  oniSormity. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turm  upon  events 

cfwar»  Svfift. 

The  first  platform  of  the  poem,  which  reduces 

into  one  important  action  all  the  particulars  upon 

which  it  turns,  B^. 

x6.  To  grow  giddy. 

I  lllook  no  more, 
JLest  my  brain  turm^  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  Sbahpeare, 

X7*  To  have  an  unexpected  consequence 
or  tendency. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly, 

«nd  serve  hun'frithfuUy,  affiictions  shall  turn  to 

^oor  advantage.  tVahe, 

iS.'  r<>  Turn  tnuay.    To  deviate  from  a 

proper  course.  ■ 

'xhe  turmimioway  of  ^e  ample  shall  slay  him. 

Proverbs, 

XO.  To  return  \  to  recoil. 

Vol.  nr,  ... 
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His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  out  hamt 
Foul  on  himself.  JklUiemi 

ao.  To  be  directed  to»  or  from>  any  p<Mnt : 

as,  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole. 
IX.  To  change  attention  or  practice. 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweiet  repast  they 


%%.  To  Turn  of.  To  divert  one*8 courtc* 
The  peacefbl  banks  which  profound  siknco 
keep. 
The  little  boat  securely  fasses  by ; 
•   But  wluf  e  with  noise  the  waters  creep. 
Turn  of  with  care,  foi  tr^acheioua  fodcs  urn  « 
near.  NorrUm 

This  word,  through  all  the  Tiriety  o^ 
its  applications^  coramonly  preserve* 
that  idea  of  change  which  is  induded  ill 
its  primary  meaning,  all  gyration  and^ 
all  deflection  betpg  change  of  place;  a 
few  of  its  uses  imply  direction  or  ten- 
dency, but  direction  or  tendency  is  al- 
ways the  cause  and  consequence  of 
change  of  place. 

T  u  R  N .  ir.  J.  [from  the  ?erb,] 

I.  The  act  of  turning  :  gyration. 

%,  Meander;  winding  way. 

Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  i^y ; 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns.  I>rydm» 

%.  Winding  or  flexuous  course* 

After  a  turbulent  and  noiay  coune  amqpg  the 
rocks,  the  Teveme  falls  into  the  vaUey,  and  after 
many  turns  and  windings  gBdes  peaceably  iqto 
the  Tiber.  ddAmu 

4.  A  walk  to  and  fro>  « 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury ! 
Come,  you  and  Imust  walk  a  turm  together. 

Sbaksfectr*. 

Nothing  but  the  open.ahr  will  do  me  good,  1 11 
take  a  turn  b  your  prden.  Dryden* 

Upon  a  bridge  somewhat  broader  than  tho 
space  a  man  takes  upin  walkni|,  laklover  apre- 
ctpice,  desire  some  eminent  philoMpher  to  take 
a  turm  or  two  upon  it.  '  "  '         CoUUrm  . 

5.  Change ;  vicissitude  ;  alteration* 

An  admirable  frcitity  musick  hath  to  express 

and  represent  to  the  Mind,  more  inwardly  than 

-aily  other  sensible  mean,  the  veiv  sundiog, 

rising,  and  falling ;  the  very  steps  and  inflectiona 

every  way  |  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  pas* 

stons  whereunto  the  mind  is  subjea.       Hooker » 

; '  Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  /  friends  now 

£ist  sworn, 

-  On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  br^  put 

To  bitterest  eqmity.  Sbakspeore* 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  nave  a 

turjtf    ,  B^con, 

.  This  turn  hath  made  amends',  thou  hast  fiiV- 

fiiJ*d 
Thy  words,'Creator  bounteous!  Miiton* 

..  This  turn  *s  too  quick  to  be  without  design; 
I  *11  sound  the  bottom  of 't  ete  1  beUeve.  JJryd. 
Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know^ 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe.  Po^. 
An  English  gentleman  should  be  well  versed 
in  the  h^tory  of  England,  that  he  may  observe 
the  spfveral  turns  of  state,  suu^  how  produced. 

Lciclf, 

6..  Successive  course*  * 

The  king  with  great  nobleneV  and  boimty» 

•which' Virtues  had  their  turns  in  his  nature,  r%- 

st(»ed  Edward  Stafford.  Bacon. 

7.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  frorn 

the  original  intention  or  first  appearance. 

While  this  flux  prevailSf  the  sweats  tf  e  much 
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difniniihed;  while  the  mstter  that  fed  th«m 
takes  mother  Arm,  and  U  excluded  by  the  gbodt 
of  the  intestinef.  BUcktmrt, 

The  Athenieiit  were  olfered  libtrty ;  but  the 
wise  turm  they  thought  to  give  the  muteK,  was 
a  sacrifice  of  the  author.  S^yu 

8.  Chance ;  hap. 

£very  one  has  a  fair  tmrm  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleases.  CMitr* 

9  .  Occation ;  inddental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  fallen  from  hb  speed,  wu  loaden 
at  every  twru  wkh  blows  and  reproaches. 

to.  Time  at  whicfa*  by  suocesiive  TiciMi- 
tadety  any  thing  U  to  be  had  or  done. 

Mvadf  would  M  glad  to  take  some  breath, 
jand  desire  that  some  of  you  would  take  your 
larnvro^eak.  B    mm. 

His  tem'will  ooine  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

The  ipHelul  tears  lunrt  shod  their  venom 
downt 
And  now  the  peaceful  planeu  take  their  tmrm» 

Drydem. 
Though  they  held  the  power  of  the  dvil 
iword  unhwfiil,  whilst  thev  were  to  be  covem- 
cd  by  it,  yet  they  esteemed  h  very  lawful  wh«i 
it  came  to  theiri»ni  to  govern.  Atterhmry. 

,   A  saline  constitiition  of  the  fluids  is  acid,  u- 
kalin«9  or  muriatic :  of  these  in  thehr  tmnu» 
^  ArkmtbmtL 

The  nyiiph  will  have  her  tKm  to  be 
The  tutor*  and  the  pupil,  he.  Svifi, 

IK.  Actions  of  kindness  or  malice. 
Lend  thb  virgin  aid. 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  de- 
byU  fifirfaK. 

Some  malicio^  natures  place  their  deiignt  in 
doing  111  tem/.   -  VEstran^ 

Shrewd  tmrm  strike  deeper  than  ill  words. 

It.  Reining  inclination. 

This  as  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  intro* 
ducing  religioB  to  bt  the  fare  and  fMfaion  of  the 

tj.  A  Step  oflfthe  ladder  at  the  gallows* 
They  by  thsir  skill  ia  pahmtory 
WiU  <{uicKly  read  his  dtsoby ; 
And  make  nim  glad  to  read  his  lesMB^ 
Or  take  a  Hm  tar  It  at  the  session.         Bii$Ur* 

14.  Convenience;  use;  purpose;  exigence. 

DsogenesT  dish  did  never  serve  htt  master  fbr 
more  tmnUf  notwithstanding  that  he  made  it  his 
dish,  cup,  cap,  measure,  and  water-pot,  than  a 
mantle  doth  an  Irishman.  Spautr, 

They  never  fouhd  occasion  fur  their  lM«re, 
But  almost  staxv'd  did  much  lament  and  mourn. 

Hb  comf  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  fvrit  / 
Ssre  hnn  nom  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 

5&«ibMerv. 
My  daughter  Catharine  u  not  for  your  tons. 

To  perform  this  murder  was  elect ; 
A  base  companion,  few  or  none  could  min. 
Who  first  (ud  serve  their  fara,  and  now  serves 
his.  Dtmid, 

They  tried  thdhr  oU  friends  of  the  dtr,  who 
hai  served  their  itirm  so  often,  and  set  them  to 
get  a  petition.  Clarmdm, 

Neither  wijt  this  ihlf^  serve  the  fum,  fFUkm*^ 

This  phik)eophy  may  pass  with  the  roost  sen- 
sual, while  they  pretend  to  be  reasonable ;  but 
whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  be  otherwise,  to 
drink  or  to  sleep,  will  serve  the  Svnv.     TtmfU^ 

tS»  The  ^rm  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  manner, 
pur  young  men  take  up  some  crted-up  English 
poet|  without  knowipg  wacscia  hb  thoughts  art 


T  UR 

topropet  td  his  snbfect,  or  his  ex^mnkw  as* 

wcvthy  of  hii  thoiifhcs,er  the  temof  botbb 

tmharmonious.  ^^7^ 

Sekkmi  any  thsna  niaas  wendir  in  me,  vtad 

t  my  thought  a  «ara  tl 


inocgtve  I 
heart  the  betterl 

Female  virtues  are  of  adomeitidi  lars.  Thi 
£imily  is  the  proper  province  for  private  wanes 
to  shme  in.  AdSm. 

An  agreeable  tmrm  appean  in  her  ssatinwaa 
upon  the  most  ordinary  affiun  of  life.   Ad£m, 

Wit  dodi  not  consist  so  much  ia  adnadai 
thinp  new,  as  in  giving  things  known  aa  ig^M* 
able  tmrm,  ^tOtkr, 

Before  I  made  thb  remaik,  I  wondered  to  lee 
the  Roman  poets,  in  their  descripdoo  of  a  Ws«* 
tifulman,  so  often  mention  the  lara  of  his  atdL 


A  yo^ng  man  of  a  sprightly  laniui  convcnh 
tioui  had  an  inordinate  doire  of  ancwia{ 
Cuhionable.  SftOtttr. 

Books  give  the  same  tars  to  our  thougfatt  ai 
reasoning,  that  good  cdmpany  does  t9  our  coa* 
versatioo.  SitifU 

The  very  tmrm  of  voice,  the  good  romo* 
elation,  and  the  alluring  manner  wfaidk  tone 
teachers  have  attained,  will  engage  the  acteenoL 

They  who  are  conscious  of  their  |ttilt,  n4 
apprehensive  that  the  justice  of  the  nstwa  dmld 
take  notice  of  their  theft  and  rapine,  will  tr?  tt 
give  an  things  a  ftlse  Arr«,  and  to  fill  every  fwcf 
with  false  sug|estiotts.  Ikwm^, 

The  first  com  being  made  of  brass,  nvt  (be 
denomination  to  money  among  the  mu^ 
and  the  whole  tmrm  of  thdr  tLyntifOOi  u  de- 
rived from  it.  AiMmtl, 
z6.  The  nunserofadjitttiiig  the  words  of 
a  sentence. 

The  tmrm  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  ticchin 
poeu,  are  sometimes  a  fiink  or  somstiBcs  t 
beauty,  as  they  are  used  properly  or  hnfroporly. 

Ihyiau 

The  three  first  stanxas  are  rendered  wd 

fbr  word  with  the  original,  not  only  wkh  dte 

same  elegance,  but  the  aame  short  faraef  cs* 

pression  peculiar  to  the  si^didck  ods»  JMim 

17*  New  position  of  things ;  as,  somcthiiig 

troublesome  happens  atcrery  iuru. 
It.  By  Tt;aws.    One  after  another;  st* 
temately* 

They  ImI  iy  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  eitsemss  by  dHage  tMst 
fieit:e.  ^         Mdm. 

The  challenae  to  Dametae  shaA  bdoog, 
Menalcas  shall  susuin  his  nader-song; 
Each  in  has  turn  your  tuneful  mimbers  hriai; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  muses  love  td  siM.  ^ni* 

By  tmms  put  on  the  suppUnos*  sad  the  kn; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  aen  isBslM^d. 

Tv'fL}!thz^QH,n*s»  [twmwm^hmL]  A 
term  of  turners. 

Small  work  in  metal  la  tnral*d  in  aa  ivonhpt 
called  a  tmrmUmek^  which  they  aorew  ia  a  vkit 
,  and,  havmg  fitted  th^  work  npan  a  sflMDirM 
atle,  with  a  drill  barrel,  fitted  upon  a  sWt 
ahank,at  the  end  of  the  asia»flett  dM  ia*  Bsaf 
they  with  a  drill-bow,  and  drill-atrii^  csy  it 
about.  JfiSifc 

Tu'RNCOAT.  ».  /.  [Hum  and  ««/.]  Ose 
who  forsakes  his  party  or  priaeiiMif  t 
renegade. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  todbdeii.  n  T^ 
•oome  in  ha  presence.P^Then iscoui^'*f  ^^^^ 
smmt,  i^^sms, 

Tu'RNER.ff./.  [from^ttnt.]'  OBiwrkoH 
trade  is  to  turn  ia  a  Uthe* 
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Kor  boi  ttor  limes  without  their  use  are  ni^, 
&nooth-grain'd  and  proper  for  the  /MriMr's  trade. 

DryJem. 

Some  turners,  to  ihe«r  their  dexterity  in  turn- 

ing,  turn  long  and  sleader  pieces  of  irorr,  u 

small  as  an  hay-stalk.  Mnm, 

Tu'RNiNG.  ».  J.  [from  turn.'\   Flexure; 

winding ;  meander. 

I  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Thro*  paths  ami  turtunvt  often  trod  by  day. 

Tu'RKiNONESsr.  ».  /.  [irom  "turnins^l 
Quality  of  turning;  tergiversation;  sub- 
ttrliige.  * 

So  naiiire  formed  him,  to  all  tuminftntu  of 
sleights ;  that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness, 
no  man  could  better  find  the  pbces  whence  ar- 
guments might  grow  of  goodness.  Sidnty. 
Tu'«  Ni  P.  «.  J.  A  white  esculent  root. 
The  flower  Qoasists  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
flaced  in  form  of  a  cross ;  out  of  the  flower  cup 
rises  the  pomtal,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  pod, 
<ttvided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate  par- 
tition, to  which  the  valves  adhere  oo  both  sides, 
and  are  full  of  roundish  seeds ;  a  cameous  and 
tuberous  root.                                         MilUr, 
November  is  drawn  with  bunches  of  parsnips 
and  turnip*  in  his  right-hand.                Featbam, 

The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round, 
With  wither'd  turmip-ia^  her  temples  crown'd. 

Gay, 
Ttiftiipj  hide  their  swelling  heads  below.  Gmy, 
Tu'RNPiKE.  If.  J.  [turn  j^nd  piJ^e,  or  pique.] 
I.  A  cro8^  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes 
at  the  endy  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to 
hinder  horses  from  entering. 
%^  Any  gate  by  which   the   w^y   is   ob- 
structed. 
The  gat«  are  shut,  and  the  tumpijit*  locked. 
Arkutbfut, 
Tu'RNsicK.  adj.  [turn  and  j/Vi.]  Verti- 
ginous ;  giddy. 

If  a  men  tee  another  torn  swiftly  and  long ; 
or  If  he  look  upon  wheeb  that  turn,  himself 
waxeth  tmrmsiei.  Bacon. 

Tu'RNsoL.  «. /.  Ibe/iotropium,  Lat.]  A 
plant  Ms//er. 

Tu'rnspit.  n.j.  Iturn^ndjpit.']  He  that 
anciently  turned  a  spit>  instead  of  which 
jacks  are  now  generally  used.  It  is  now 
used  of  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit. 

I  ghre  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he  a  to  have  a  place  at  court; 
Yest  and  a  place  he  will  ^row  rich  in, 
A  turmpit  in  the  royal  kitchen.  S^i'jft. 

Tv'rnstilr.  n.  J.  itum  and  jti/e.]  A 
turnpike  in  a  footpath. 

A  tmrmttiU  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  fortune.  ffitJilrat* 

Twirling  turmtiU)  interrupt  the  way. 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

Gay. 

Tu'RPfiMTiKK.  H.  s.  [turpmtina^  Italian  j 

Unbintbinaf  Lat.]  The  gum  exuded  by 

the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees  of 

that  kind. 

•  As  the  tnrfentint  tree  I  stretched  out  my 
brancbea.  JScditiasiiau, 

VertgTMse  grinded  with  turpintine,  put  ipto  a 
pot,  and  •i'^you  use  it  warm  it.  Peoiba^* 

Tu^'RpiTirDE.  If.  /.  [turpitu4ef  Fr.  ^urpi^ 
tudoy  from  twrfis^  Latm.]  Essential  de- 
formity of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions ; 
inherom -vileness ;  badncM. 


T  U  S, 

Mow  wouldflt  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turfitmii 
Thou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold?  Shahfttff. 
Decency  imports  a  certam  measure  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  the  ]^eservation  of  whicb  b 
properly  that  rule  by  Which  every  thine  oujght' 
to  act ;  and  consequently  the  vk>Ution  of  it  im« 
plies  a  tmrpitudt  or  indecency.  South 9 

Tt'RQuoisB.  If.  J.    See  Turkois. 

'  One  shew*d  me  a  ring,  he  had  of  your  daugh* 
ter  for  a  monkey.— Out  upon  her!  it  was  my 
turquoite^  I  had  it. when  I  was  a  bachelor.  Shah. 
Tu'rret.  If.  s.  Iturrij^  Lat.]  A  small 
eminence  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
building  ;  a  little  tower. 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turrtfs  top. 

Shakpeare. 
All  things  well  ordered,  he  withdrew  wicl^ 


Up  to  a  tmrrrt  high,  two  pojts  between. 
That  so  he  might  be  near  at  every  need. 
And  overlook  the  lands  and  furrows  green. 

Faitfam. 

Make  Windsor  hills  m  lofty  numbers  rise. 
And  lift  her  tmrrett  nearer  to  the  skies.     Fafe. 
Tu'rrbtep.  adj.  [horn  turret.l  Formed 
like  a  tower ;  rising  like  a  tower. 

Take  a  tmrrdedUm^  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a 
square ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as 
much  as  the  len^h  of  the  lower  pert,  whereupon 
the  hunp  standeth,  Bacmu 

Tu'rtle.  \n.  u  [tujitle, Sax.  tof 

Tu'rtledove.J     torelUf  Fr.  torfrtUuf 

Italian; /tfrftfr,  Lat.] 
,1.  A  species  of  dove. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks; 
When  turtUt  tread.  Shakspidrik 

We  11  teach  him  to  know  tyrttes  from  hys. 

Shahptan* 

Take  me  an  heifer  and  a  tyrtUdcve.    (fenerii. 

Oalen  i^ropos'd  the  blood  of  tmrt/es  dropt  warm 

from  their  wings.  Jvuemm* 

%.  It  is  used  among  sailors  and^luttons  for 

a  tortoise. 
Tush,  interf.    [Of  this  word  I  can  fiud 
no  credibloctymology.]  An  expression 
of  contempt. 

Ttuh^  say  they,,  how  should  Ood  perceive  it  r 
Is  there  knowledge  in  the  M^  H^?  Ftalmt. 
Sir  Thomu  More  found  fault  with  hi|  lady's 
conthiual  chiding,  saying ;  the  confideration  of  , 
the  time,  for  it  was  lent,  should  restrain  her. 
Tv/^,  tuih^  my  lord,  said  she,  look*  here  is  one 
step  to  heaven-w^  shewing  him  a  friar *a^rdle.  ' 
I  fear  me,  quoth  sur  Thomas,  this  one  step  will 
not  bring  you  up  a  step  higher.  Camden. 

Tiubt  never  tell  she :  I  take  it  mudi  unkindly 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strims  were  th'ue,  should st  know  of  ^ 
thb.  '  Shaitpran. 

Tusk.  ».  /.  [^xap^.Sax.  tosJten,  old  Fir- 
•ick.]    The  long  tooth  of  a  pugnacious     . 
animal;  the  fang;  the  holding  tooth. 

flooie  creatures  have  over4ong,  or  out-grow- 
ing teeth,  caUed  fangs,  or  tuji* ;  as  boars  ,and 
pikes.  ^  Bacon^ 

The  boar  Aipetjided  upon  his  tiuiu  L*'Sxtrangt. 
As  two  boars. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their  advecss  breasu  with  iujh  oblique  they 

wound.  prydtn.       / 

A  monstrous  ban 
Whetting  hit  f»//b,  and  churning  hideous  foam. 

Smith. 
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Tv^KtD, ^adj.  [from  ttuAJ]    Furnished 
Tu'sKY.  5     withtuaks. 
Into  the  niked  woods  he  goes. 
And  seeks  the  ttuiy  boar  to  rear.  Dtydgn, 

Of  those  beasts  j^  one  was  homed  and  tmsktd 
too :  the  superfluous  blood  not  sufficing  to  fotd 
both.  Grew, 

Tu'ssucK.  «./,  [diminutiTe  of  fta.]  A 
tuft  of  glass  or  twies. 

The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  hunch 
•rbunchesof  Choms,  wherewith  itb  armed  round. 

Grntf, 

Tut.  htterj.  [This  seems  to  be  the  same 

with  ttub.']  A  partide  noting  contempt. 

fTutf  tut  I  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no 

uncle.  Sh^hpeart, 

7Mtt  tui  I  h«re  's  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Sbmhf€ar$, 

Tutamaii  b  tUe  ChSneae  name  for  speker, 
which  we  erroneously  apply  to  the  metal  of 
which  caniiten  are  made,  tnat  are  brought  over 
with  the  tea  from  China ;  it  being  a  coarse 
pewter  made  whh  the  lead  carried  from  England, 
and  tm  got  in  the  kmgdom  of  Quintam^. 

Tu^TBLAGB.  If.  1.  [fuUiUf  tuiilage^  Fr. 
tuteiaf  Lat.]  Guardianship ;  state  of 
being  under  a  guardian. 

The  tutfk^e  whereof,  u  diose  past  worlds  did 
please, 
SoMeto  Mbenra  gave;  and  aoroe  to  Hcrculea. 

Drmytm. 

If  one  m  the  possession  of  lands  die,  and  leave  a 
minor  to  succeed  tohin,  his  ttiUlagg  belongeth  to 
the  king.  Drmmmwd, 

He  accoupled  the  ambaasage  with  an  article 
in  the  nature  ci  a  request,  chat  the  French  king 
might,  according  unto  his  right  of  seignory  or 
tutthzit  dispose  of  the  marriage  of  the  young 
duchess  of  Brttany.  ^  Macm. 

Tu'telar.    ^adf.ltuUhilA.U']  Having 
Tu'telary.  )     the  charge  or  guardian- 
ship of  any  peiaon  or  thing ;  protecting  \ 
defensive ;  guardian. 

According  to  the  tnditioiu  of  the  magiciana, 
the  tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  common 
eppeUations,  W'  at  the  proper  names  of  things 
whereunto  they  are  protectors.  Brown, 

Temperance,  that  rirtue  without  pride»  and 
fbrtune  without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of 
body,  with  an  equality  of  mind;  the  bestguar- 
dUn  of. youth  and  support  of  old  age;  thejire- 
cept  of  reaaon,  as  yreil  as  religion*  and  physician 
of  the  sxn^  as  well  u  the  body ;  the  tutelar  god- 
dess of  health,  and  umversal  medicine  of  life. 

These  tutelar  genii  who  preyed  ever  the  se- 
veral people  committed  to  their  charge,  were 
watcmul  over  them.  Vryitm, 

But  youy  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care, 
Sore  1  may  plead  a  little  to  your  grace ;      ' 
Enter'd  the  town ;  I  then  unbarr*d  the  ^tes. 
When  I.rcmov'd  the  tutelary  fates.  Dryden, 

Ye  hitUar  fods,  who  guard  this  royal  £ibrtc  I 

Ti/tor.j»-  j.  \futor^  Lat,  tuteur^  French.] 
One  who  has  the  care  of  another's  leam- 
ingand  morals ;  a  teacher  or  instructor. 

when  I  am  as  1  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  tbeu  shalt  be  at  thou  wattf 
Tne  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pCin  of  death. 

SUkeptmru 

When  nobles  are  the  tailors  fafar/; 
Mo  haretlcks  burnt  but  wenches  sukon.  Shduf» 
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A  primithre  christian,  that  eoodag  to  a  ftioA 
to  teach  him  a  psalm,  began,  1  laid  1  viU  led  to 
my  ways,  that  I  oflend  not  vnth  my  loapct 
upon  which  he  slopt  his  tottr,  sayiiif»  Tb  ■ 
enough,  if  I  learn  it.  Goverameut  ^tbe  tmpt. 

His  body  thus  adom'd,  he  next  deagn'd 
With  Iib*ral  aru  to  culuvate  his  mind; 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abhon'd.   M. 
No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  ^  nofcfea 
genius  without  a  tutor,  Wa. 

To  Tu'roR^v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  instnict ;  to  teach ;  to  document. 
This  boy  is  forest  bom. 
And  hath  been  tutor*d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  Itudies  by  his  unde.  SMi^ 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  msn, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutoe^d  m  the  worii 

^  Shohfmu 

The  cock  has  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes  fe 
feet  inward  with  singular  strength  and  oHe; 
yet  he  dnes  not  this  by  any  sylk^iidesl  ssegoi 
but  is  merely  tutorod  by  instmct.  ^ 

».  To  treat  with  superiority  and  severity. 
I  hardly  yet  nave  leam*d 
T*  insinuate.  Hatter,  bow,  and  band  my  toeei 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  totutor  me 
To  thb  submiaaion.  SUhfrn- 

I  take  a  review  of  my  Kttle  bop  nsiBW 
upon  hobby-horses,  and  of  little  giris  *i*»^ 
their  babies.  ^1^^ 

Tu'roRACE.  «.  J.  [from  ttitor,]  Theiu- 
thorft  V  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor. 

Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  tb« 
parenta  or  tutore,  and  men  will  care  \m  » 
theirs,  who  would  make  them  children  bf  uwp> 
urn  t^  tutoragt,  Go^nrmmatoftkeTtf^ 

Tu "tor ESS.  ft,  J.  [frx)m  tutor-]    !)»«• 
tress;  instructress;  governess. 
FideKa  shall  be  your  tutor^u,  A>^ 

And,  what  still  mote  hb  stagg'rinf  mtx 

Hb  mother,  tutoress  of  that  virtue,  dfd,  Berti. 
Tu'TSAsr,  or  parkUavti,  n.  /.  [anim*' 

mtwif  Lat.]    A  planf.  ^ 

Tu'TT V.  ft.  t,  [tutUtf  low  Lat  tMtbiit  PfJ 

A  sublimate  of  zinc  or  cahmHoecoDcd* 

ed  in  the  furnace. 
T\jz.  rt.s.  H  know  not  whether  It  U  seta 

word  merely  of  canC]  Alook  or  tuft  ot 

hair. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  imh? 

And  then  thou  kemp*st  the  tuuuet  oa  thj  cbttt; 

Of  these  thy  barbers  take  e  costly  care.  Dif' 

Twain,  adj.  [rpjen,  t>atp^,  Sax.  botk» 
twain.]  Two.  An  old  word  not  now 
used  but  ludicrously. 

•T  b  not  the  tryal  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  ea^  tongucii 
Can  arbitrate  thb  cause  betwixt  us  Hmj»* 

Sioisfmt' 
Such  smiling  roeues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oh  bite  the  holy  cords  in  haavi 
Too  intricate  t*  unloose.  SW^'- 

Of  my  condition  take  no  care; 
Itfitsnot;  thou  and  I  kmg  since  alt  l«^^ 

WhcD  old  wintier  split  the  rocks  is  lw*»; 
.    He  stripp'd  the  bearWoot  of  its  leafy  fJJ* 

The  tremblmg  widow,i  and  her  damwo 
tvfoia^ 

Thb  woeful  cackfijig  cry  with  ^^^^^^^jTi^ 
To  TWANG-  V. «.  [A  word  fianncdfron 
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the  tound.]    To  sound  with  a  quick 
•harp  noise. 

.AMhoiuand  ItiMM^M^  instruments 
VflM  hum  about  mine  ears.  Sbahpeart, 

His  quiver  o'er  his  shoulders  Fboihus  threw, 
His  bow  txoat^^d,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
flew.  Drjfdm. 

^th  her  thund*ring  voice  she  menac'd  high. 
And  every  accent  twang  J  with  smarting  sor- 
row. Drydnu 
The  twanging  bowa 
Send  showers  of  sbiafts,  that  oo  their  barbed 

points 

Alternate  ruin  bear.  Philips. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  qoi- 

v*ring  string.  <^<^.^* 

To  Twang,  v.  a.    To  make  to  sound 

sharply. 

A  swaggering  accent  Aarply  twang*d  off*,  gives 
manhoodapprobation.  Sbaksfeare. 

Twang,  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  sharp  ouick  sound. 

They  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 
If  all  be  sound  within,  disclose.        ^  ^    Sutler, 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe ;  ass  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  tvfang  of  leather,  horn  and  brass. 

1.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 
If  he  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  mul- 
titude, he  can  maice  popular,  rambling,  incohe- 
rent stu^  seasoned  with  twang  and  tautolo^, 
pass  for  high  rhetorick.  South, 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and 
ungraceful  way  of  speaking  through  his  nose, 
that  one  can  hardly  undersund  him.  Arhuthnot, . 
T w  A N  G.  inUry\  A  word  marking  a  quick 
action  accompanied  with  a  sharp  sound. 
Lrittle  used,  and  little  deserving  to  be 
used. 

There 's  one,  the  very  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
^rsrang/  thro*  his  very  heart  and  liver.    Pri§r, 
TwVngling.  aJj.  [from  twangJ]  Con- 
texnptibhr  noisy. 

Sne  did  call  me  rascal,  fidler. 
And  #w<ni^//«f  jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

Shahpedrt. 
To  T w A  N  K .1^.  If.  [corrupted  from  twang,'\ 
Xo  make  to  sound. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of 
disrmrhint  a  whole  street  with  twanUs^  of  a 
brass  kettle.  Addism. 

*XwAs.  Contracted  from  it  was- 

If  he  asks  who  bid  thee,  uy  *t  was  I.  Dryden, 
To  Twa'ttle.  i;.  ».  \jch<wat%eth  Germ.] 
To  prate ;  to  gabble ;  to  chatter. 

It  u  not  for  every  twattling  gossip  to  under- 
take. >  L*  Estrange, 

TwAY.  For  Twain, 

Gyon*s  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  others  helmet,  which  as  lUtan  shone. 
That  quite  it  clove  bis  plumed  prest  in  tway. 

Spenser, 
Twa'y BLADE,  jf.  s,{opbriSf  Latin. J  A 
polypetalous  flower^  consisting  of  six 
dissimilar  leaves,  of  which  the  five  upper 
ones  are  so  disposed,  as  to  represent  in 
some  measure  an  helmet,  the  under  one 
being  headed  and  shaped  like  a  man. 

MUUr. 

*ro  TwBAC.>v.  fl.    [It  is  written  ^»rtf^ 

«|V  T w  B  A  K .  5    by  Skinner f  but  tweak  by 

other  writers  \  Hvacintf  Germao.]    To 

pinch  ;  to  squeeze  between  the  fingers. 

.  Who  calh  me  villain,  bresks  «y  pste  across, 

fTw4aki  me  by  the  nose.  Shaktptart. 
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To  rouse  him  from  lethiufgick  dump, 
,    He  tweaked  his  n^e.  Bvthwm 

'     Look  in  their  face,  they  tweaked  ja\xt  nose.  , 

Stoiji* 

TwEAGUE.  )  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Per- 
Tweak.      )   plexity ;  ludicrous  distress. 
A  low  word. 
Tins  put  the  old  felloe  m  a  rare  tweagwe, 

Arbutbnet. 

To  Twe'edle.  v.tf.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived.]  To  handle  lightly.  Used  of 
awkward  fiddling. 

A  fidler  brought  m  with  him  a  body  of  histy 

young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweeditd  into  the 

service.  ,  Addisom 

Twe'ezers.  «.  s.  [ettiy,  French.]  Nippers, 

or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 

There  heroi^'  wits  are  xept  in  pond'rous  vases. 
And  beaus'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases. 

P»pe. 
Twelfth.  a4/\  [rpelpra,  Saxon.]    Se- 
cond after  the  tenth ;  the   ordinal  of 
twelre. 

He  fonnd  Blisba  flowing  with  twelve  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.  \  Kit^sm 
.  Supposing,  according  to  the  standard^  five  shiW 
lings  were  to  weigh  an  ounce.  Wanting  about  nx- 
teen  erains,  whereof  'oik  twelfth  were  coppery 
and  eleven  twelfths  «lver,  h  is  f>Iaki  here  (he 
quantity  of  sijver  gives  the  value.  Zftri^. 

Twe'lfthtide.  «.  i.  The  twelfth  day 
after  Christmas. 

Plough-munday,  next  after  that  twelfihtidef 
Bids  out  with  the  plough.  Tusserm 

Twelve,  adj,   [tpclp,  Saxon.]    Two 
and  ten  ;  twice  six. 
Thou  hast  best  me  out  tweh§  several  dmes.    • 

Shah^eare,    ' 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  tnat 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd^  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  twenty.  Shakspeart* 

What  man  talk'd  with  ypu  yesternight. 
Out  at  yoiu:  window,  betwixt  twelve  und  one  ? 

Shahpeare, 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly : 
So  Romuius,  't  is  sung,  by  Tj^ber's  brooik. 
Presage  of  sway  irom  twice  six  vtdtures  took. 

Ihjdem* 

Twe'lvemonth.   n.^  j,    [/w^/w   and 
'  month.  ]    A  year,  as  con  sisting  of  twelve 
months. 
1  sl^l  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

ShaJtipeare, 
This  year  or  twelvemonth,  by  reason  that  the 
moon's  months  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
sun,  is  about  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  sim*s 
year.  Holder* 

llduBK  the  shoots  of  the  past  soring,  and 
pegging  them  down  in  very  rich  eaitk  peirfectly 
consumed,  watering  them  upon  all  occasions,  by 
this  time  twelvim^th  they  will  be  ready  to  re- 
move. Evelyn* 
In  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have 
tun  out  of  a  whole  thousand  pound  upon  her. 

Addisom. 
Not  twice  a  twelvemomth  you  appear  in  print.^ 

PoPo* 
Twb'lvepence.  «.  j.  Ittt^^vesmd pence,'] 
-  A  shilling.  ^ 

TwBavBPENNY.fl4r.(/«u^/avand/ni«f.] 
Sold  for  a  shilline. 

I  would  wish  no  other  revenge,  from  this  rhym- 
ing judge  of  the  twelvepenny  gallery.       Dryden, 

Twi'LVEscoRB.  adj,  [twelve ^nAscore,'\ 
TweWe  times  twenty  \  two  hundred  and 
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Trvdvitt^rt  viragos  of  the  Spirtan  race.  Dryi, 
Twe'ntibth.<i4/.  ^rpenxeoso^a.  Sax.] 
Twice  tenth ;  ordinal  of  twenty. 

Thiayear, 
The  HMtOiHiham  tJie  &ring  the  capitpl, 
Aa  fittal  too  to  Rome,  by  all  predictions. 

Jett  yoiuui* 
Why  waa  not  I  the  twmtUth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings? 

This  crown  must  now  be  raised,  and  corned 
one  HiMfitietb  lighter ;  which  is  nothing  but 
changing  the  denomination,  calKng  that  a  crdwn 
BOW,  which  yesterday  was  but  a  part,  viz,  nine- 
teen Haen$idb*.  Locki, 

TwE'NT^.  adj.  [rpennj,  Saxon.] 
f .  Twice  ten. 

Hammond  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than 

Mice  in  ^toM/y-four  hours,  and  some  fruit  to-, 

warda  night.  A//. 

At  least  nineteen  in  tawt/y  of  these  perplex- 

iag  words  might  be  changed  mto  easy  ones. 

Swfi. 
t.  A  proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 

Maximilian,  upon  twerdy  respecta,  could  not 

have  been  the  man.  Sacon^ 

Twi'BiL,  ».  J.  [twf  for  twof  and  hi/I; 

bifenniSf  Latin.]  A  halbert.        Ains^. 

T^iCE,  adv.    [tpiji'S,  Saxon;   Pwees, 

Dutch.] 
S.  Two  times. 

'    Upon  hia'crest  he  str!kk  him  so. 
That  trvkt'ht  reeled,  readv  txoue  to  fall.  S^imu 

He  ivfiti  essa/d  to  cast  his  son  in  gold; 
TwsM  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  forming 
mould.  Drydem. 

f  •  Doubly. 

A  little  aura  you  monm,  while  most  have  met 
With  iwict  the  ioas,.and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

DrydtM, 
3*  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 
Life  is  tedious  as  a  #wi«#-rold  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.      Shak^. 
Tw«M-bom  Bacchua  burst  the  thund'rer^s  thtgh, 
And  all  the  gods  that  wander  through  the  aky. 

Crmh. 
Bxtol  the  strength  of  a  /iPMr>conquer'd  race. 

Drjden, 

To  Twiddle,  v.  a.  [This  is  commonly 
'written   tvjecdU^I     To  touch   lightly. 

_    A  tow  word. 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed 
dote  upon  it,  and  twidUd  it  in,  first  one  side, 
then  the  other.  IViswtan. 

TWIG.  «.  J.  [tpij,  «pi5X^»  Saxon ;  t^yg^ 
Dutch.]  A  small  shoot  of  a  branch ;  a 
switch  tough  and  long. 

,       The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  Hvht^ 

covered  on  the  outside  with  hides,  and  so  had  uie 

Venettana.  RaUtvb. 

They  choae  the  fig-tree,  auch  u  spread  her 

Branching  so  broad  and  kMig,  that  in  the  ground 
1  he  bcnded-HvfW  take  root.  Milton, 

Canst  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale, 
Hi^-huge  jaw  with  a  inttir  or  bulruah  bore  \ 

Sandys, 

If  they  cut  the  tvjtgs  at  evening,  a  plentinil 

and  pleasant  juice  comes  out.  Mort» 

From  parent  bough 
A  cyon  meetly  sever ;  after  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  dose-wroueht  grain 
By  wedges,,  and  within  the  Iwing  wound 
Inclote  the  foster  Pwlg^  around  which  apread 
The  binding  day.  FkUi^i, 

Twi'gcen.  adj.  [from  Iwi^.]  Made  of 
twi^;  wicker. 
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I  *njbcat  the  knave  into  a  fw^jM  bottle. 

The  sides  and  #m  sewed  tqgethv  after  tbt 
manner  of  rwiffm  work.  Gr/w. 

Twi'ccY.  adj.    t^m  tvng^    Full  of 

twigs- 
Twi'light.    jf,  /.    [jhweelitbtf   Dutdi; 

tpeoneleohr,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  dubious  or  f^nt -light  bcfort  sua- 
risct  and  after  aunset ;  obscure  light. 
Her  ttvUigbtj  were  more  dear  than  o«r  iui> 
day.  J)mt. 

Suspidons  amongst  thoughu  are  like  bsu 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twiligbt*  Ca- 
tainly  they  are  to  be  well  guarded.         Bam. 
%,  Uncertain  view. 

A  fjim  weak  love  of  vutue,  and  of  eood, 
Reflects  from  her  on  them,  which  onderttood 
Her  worth ;  and  though  she  htve  shot  m  all  dif, 
The  ttvilight  of  her  memonr  doth  stay,  ^tm. 

He  thit  saw  hell  in 's  melancfadv  tkeani, 
And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  phancy'i  thema 
Scar'd  from  hia  sins,  repented  io  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  tum'd  proielyte. 

CUa^tUd, 
Ambrosial  night,  with  douds  exhal'd 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  lifhtiad 

shade 
Spring  both,  the  ftce  of  brightest  hear'a  H 

diang'd 
To  grateful  ttoitigh,  MUtm, 

When  the  sun  wu  downiy 

They  just  arrhr'd  by  H»»/ip6#  at  tf  town. /)fy4«. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  coocenimeat  he 

has  aflforded  us  only  the  txvUigbt  of  pnbikirf, 

anitable  to  our  atate  of  mediooity.         Jmu, 

Twi^LIGMT.  il4(^'. 

z.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  iHuroioited; 
obscure ;  deeply  shaded. 

When  the  aun  oegins  to  fling 
Hia^flanog  beams,  me,  goddesa,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  tvnJight  groves.       MSHm 

O'er  the  twilight  groves,  and  dusky  cares, 

Long-soundine  isles,  and  interminded  naves, 

Black  Mdancnoly  sits,  and  round  ner  mrovi 

A  death-lute  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.  Ptft* 

«.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

On  old  Lyoeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twiligbt  ranks.  MItm. 

Twin.  «.  /.  [^inn^ . Saxon ;  t^oteih^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  Children  bom  at  a  birth.  It  is  tbercfbrt 
'  seldom  used  in  the  singular;   thoogb 
sometimes  it  is  used  for  one  of  twins. 

In  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's  the/w« 
brother  of  thy  letter;  but  kt  thine  inherit  in, 
for  mine  never  shall.  SUhfmt, 

In  bestowing 
He  was  most  printffely :  ever  witness  for  \m 
Those  twimi  of  leAming,  Ipawkh  and  OsM- 

Sl>0ifesn. 
If  that  momentof  the  time  of  birth  be  o(  mch 
moment,  whence  proceedeth  the  great  dife' 
^ce  of  the  constitutions  of  txoiiu,  which,  thoog^ 
together  born,  have  suange  and  contntj  for* 
tunes  ?  i)rMmm\i 

*  The  divided  dam 

Runs  to  the  sununons  of  her  hmigrv  lamb; 
But  when  the  twim  criea  halvea,  she  quits  ib< 
first.  ChgviMl 

No  weight  of  birth  did  on  one  ndc  prevail, 
Two  twint  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale. 

Cndrjh 
'th^  came  twm  from  the  womb,  aoditiil 
they  live 
As  if  tbcy  would  fo  fvUt  too  tothegr^- 
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Ftir  Ledi'i  twinst  in  tiihe  to  stars  decreed, 
Oa«  rougfct  oa  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed^ 

Hid  thece  been  the  tame  likeness  in  all  men, 
as  sometimes  in  tv/ifu,  h  would  hare  given  occa- 
«*»  t<>  eottfusion.  Grnv, 

».  Gemini  •  the  sien  of  the  zodiack. 
IX     -^'^^  ^^^^  ™  •""  retires, 
«m  ahioes,  and  spreads  black  night  with  feeble 

Thoipartf  the  twitu  and  crab.  CnuB, 

When  now  no  more  ih*  alternate  Hvimt  are 
£rd, 
^Rwit  Is  the'doubtliil  empire  of  the  ni^t. 

^<^jf^'N.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
|.  To  be  bom  at  the  same  birth. 
He  that  15  approv'd  in  this  cfience. 
Though  he  had  /wm«V  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 
Sm  \oie  me.  ShaJtsfeare, 

%•  To  bnng  two  at  once. 

fiwes  Yearly  by  ixuinnuig  rich  masters  d« 
^     n»^.  Tirmr. 

3.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited. 
IJath  nature  |iven  them  eyes. 
Which  can  distmguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  iwimntd  ago9B 
Upon  the  humbled  beach  ?  Shrnhpeare. 

O  how  inscrutable  {  his  equity 
7fn«r  with  his  power.  S0nJys. 

Twinbo'rn.  adj.  itw'm  and  bom.']   Born 
,  at  the  same  birth. 

Oar  sins  lay  on  the  king;  he  most  bear  aU. 
O  hard  co&dkioD,  and  twimUm  with  peatnest! 

SbaJttptare. 

To  Twiw«.  V,  a.  [tpman,  Saxon ;  /wy- 

fftfAy  Dutch.] 
I.  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite>  or 

form  one  (xxiy  or  substance  out  of  two 

or  more. 
Thou  ahah  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 

ftvMr^linen,  wrought  with  needlework.  JS»«&#. 
a.  I  know  not  whether  this  is  from  twint 

or  fwi/r. 
By  oriujial  hpse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  wkh  right  reason  dwells, 

TimmV,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

3.  To  unite  itself. 

Lnmpa  of  sugar  iose  themselves,  and  twhu 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 
^  ^  CroiUv. 

7e  Twine,  v.  «. 

I.  To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself  closely 
about. 

I-et  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  Mpttttf 
The  victor  cryM,  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 

1.  To  unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 
Friends  now  fiist  iwom,  who  #imm  in  love 
Unseparable,  shaU.  with'm  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  ,  Sbahptart* 

3.  To  wind ;  to  make  flexures. 

As  rivers,  thou^  they  bend  and  hmme^ 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline : 
Or  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Sonne  tav'rite  system  to  thehr  mind. 
In  ^'ry  point  to  mm  it  fit. 
Will  force  all  nsture  to  submit.  Svtlfi, 

The  deer  rustles  through  the  twimlmg  brake. 

4*  To  turn  round. 

O  fir^endt! 
Some  one  abides  wkhia  here ,  that  qoBuatnds 
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TTie  place  to  us,  and  breathes  a  voice  divine : 
As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine^ 
She  ch^nsht  with  her  song.  Chtpmam, 

Tw  m€.  n.  s.  [from  the  rerb.] 
r.  A  twisted  thread. 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  viunttth  meet 
la  skflful  knitting  of  soft  silken  ittfim.   Sptiutr. 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'nlng'o^er  his 
head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  t^hu  of  thread. 
_,    .  Drvbm* 

«.  Twist;  convolution. 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 
Not  Typh^  huge  ending  in  sniky  Hoim,  Jtrih. 

Welcome  ioy  add  feast; 
BraKfyour  locks  with  tosy  twrnt* 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.        .    Mt/hi. 
S*  Embrace;  act  of  con  v6i?iiig  itself  round. 
Sveritstiiig  hale    . 
The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  widi  am*roui  fv£»# 
Oagw  the  taU  ehn.  J^AO^. 

To  Twinge,  v.  a.  itnomgeH,   Gerro^s 
twiftge^  Danish  .1 

1.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  short  p«n. 

The  gnat  charged  uto  the  nostrils  of  the  Uoo, 
and  there  tvfwged  Yam  till  he  made  hiqi  tear 
himself,  and  so  mastered  hhn.  ~      VEstram. 
a.  To  pinch  ;  to  tweak. 

When  ft  man  is  patt  his  sense. 
There 's  no  way  to  reduce  him  theactf« 
But  twi»£ing  hun  by  th*  ears  and  nose. 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  SmSbtoi. 

Twinge,  n.  s.  [from  the  Tcrb.} 
i«  Short  sudden  sharp  pain. 

'  The  witkedness  of  tnis  old  vilUia  acirtlet  me* 

and  gives  me^  Hbingt  for  my  owa  shu  though 

'far  short  of  his.  I>n£i 

2.  A  tweak  ;  a  pinch. 

How  can  you  iawn  upon  a  master  that  gives 
you  so  many  bbwa and  Hoii^^  by  the  ean/ 

L'Estramge^ 
Tf  WINK*  n.  /.  [Sec  Twinkle.]    The 
motion  of  an  eye ;  a  moment.    Not  in 
use. 

She  hittig  about  my  »eck,  and  kiss  on  kte 
She  vied  so  fiut,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  t  Pmimk  she  won  me  to  her  k>ve.  $hmh. 

To  Twi'NKLE>  V.  n.  [rpmclian,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  sparkle ;  to  flash  irregularly ;  to 
shine  with  intermitted  light;  to  shine 
faintly;  toqkiver. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  #w&ain^  star, 
'  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sua.     ShaksMn. 
Aa  nlays  the  sun  upon  the  glasmr  streftt, 
Twrnkiutg  another  counterfeited  Dcaoa. 
80  seems  this  ooiveows  beaoty.         SMk/feare. 
Some  their  forked  uiJs  stretch  forth  on  high* 
And  tear  the  tvfiHkltMg  stars  from  trembling 

God  comprises  all  die  good  we  value  in  th« 
creatures,  as  the  sun  doth  the  light  t^  HohiikUt 
in  the  stars.  j^oy/r. 

The  star  of  bve, 
That  HomUet  you  to  fur  Ahnsyda's  bed,  Dryi^ 

Think  yen  your  new  French  proselytes  v 


To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starr'd  at  home  \ 

Your  benefices  tvnmkttd  from  ;ifar.         Bryiem 

So  weak  your  charms,  that,  like  a  winter's 

nifht 

TwMi/Mf  with  stars,  they  freeie  me  while  they 

light.  DryJtm. 

These  stars  do   not  PwhiiU  ^frhea  viewed 

fhiough  telescopes  which  have  hu^e  afenures} 
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for  tha  rtfs  of  light  which  put  throu|^  £v«rt 
puts  of  the  aperture,  treinUe  each  of  them 
■part ;  and  by  means  of  their  Tarious,  and  aom*- 
tmies  contrary  tzemon,  fall  at  one  and  the  same 
time  upon  diserent  points  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^re.  Ntwim, 

2,  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turas. 
The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twnilhit, 

L*Eitran^e, 

y  To  play  irregularly. 

His  eyes  will  tmmku^  and  his  tongue  wiU  roll. 
As  though  he  beckoa'd  and  calTd  back  his  souL 

Twi'kkle.       )  rt^     *i-        j-T 

TWI'NKLINC.  r-'- f^"^  ^  ^^-3 

t.  A  sparkling  interautting  light 
s.  A  motion  of  the  eve. 

Suddenly,  with  twimU*  of  her  eye. 

The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart.    Sptms* 

I  come,  Icome;  the  least #wMi/r  had  brought 

ne  to  thee.  DrySem, 

'$^  A  short  space,  such  as  is  taken  up  by  a 

•    motion  of  the  eye 

Money  can  thy  wants  at  will  sifffly : 

,  6hields,aceeds,  and  arms,  and  all  tnmgslbr  thee 

meet. 

It  can  pourvey  in  twmi&ig  of  an  eye.    8ptmtr» 

These  false  beauties  oClne  stage  arc  no  more 

lasting  than  a  rainbow;  when  toe  actor  gilds 

them  no  longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vaniA 

an  a  itmrnJUimf.  Drydm, 

The  action,  pasdofi,  and  manners  of  so  many 

\  hi  a  picture,  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 


'  ttimdHmg  of  an  eye,  if  the  nght  could  travel 
9ver  so  many  dUTerem  objects  all  at  once.  DrjJ. 
Twi'NLiNc.  H.  /.  [diminutive  of  twln.1 
.  A  twin  lamb ;  a  lamb  of  twobrought  at 
•    a  birth. 

Tom/u^i  increase  bring.  'ttitur. 

Twi'nner.  n.  J.  [from;/wi«.]  A  breeder 

of  twins. 

Ewes  yeerly  by  twinning  ridi   malsters  do 

nfake, 

-    The  hmbc  of  snch  twbuurs  for  breeders  go  take. 

To  Twirl,  v.  «.  [from  wAir/.]  To  turn 

roDod  \  to  move  .by  a  quick  rotation. 

Wool  and  .law  silk  by  moisture  incorporate 

..  jrtlh  other  thready  enedidly  if  these  be  a  liule 

wreathing,  as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  and  /wtr/- 

'  -'J^fabourofspmdles.  Batm, 

I)cKtrous  damsels  Umtl  the  sprinkling  mop. 

See  ruddy  maids* 
Some  taught  with  deatrous  nand  ta  twirl  the 
,.  '••    ^^^^  Dodtltj, 

To ,  T  w  I  Rt ,  v  ji.  To  revolve  with  a  quick 
motioRrf 
•  Twirl.  «.  j.  [from  the  Verb.] 
I.  Rotation ;  circular  motion. 
51.  Twist ;  convolution. 

The  tvnrl  on  this  is  difoent  from  thK  of  the 
others;  this  being  an  hetcrostropha,  the  trmrU 
turning  firom  the  right  hand  to  tne  left.  Woodw, 
To  TWIST.  V.  fl.  [ jerpif  an,  Saxon  j 
tmsteiti  Dutch.] 
-  v»  To  form  by  complication ;  to  form  by 
convoltition. 

Do  but  de^air, 
Aiid  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  nider  PwisU^tom  her  womb 
IViU  strangle  thee.  ShaJtsftmri. 

To  reprore  discontent,  the  andents  feinied, 
f hat  in  hell  stood  a  man  fmrfm/ a  rope  of  hay ; 
and  still  he  twisted  on»  suflering  an  ass  to  eat  up 
f|lthatwBs«$idicd.  r#^/sr. 
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Would  Oodm  wadi  her  hands  ki  milk, 
And  Hoist  our  thread  wkh  gold  and  nlk; 
Would  she  in  friendship,  peace,  and  plentf, 
Spin  out  our  years  totoiff  times  twenty; 
And  should  we  both  in  this  conditinn 
Have  conquer'd  love,  and  worse  ambition  g 
Else  theae«wo  passions  by  die  way 
May  chance  to  shew  us  scurvy  play.        Pmr, 
.      Tne  task  were  harder  to  secure  my  own 
Against  the  power,  of  those  already  known ; 
For  well  you  Hoist  the  secret  cbsms  that  bind 
With  gentle  force  the  captivated  mind.    lyltU, 
».  To  contort ;  to  wnthc. 

Eidier  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,orfwH#k 
into  a  serpentine  form.  P^» 

3.  To  wreath;  to  wind;   to  encircle  by 
something  round  about. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  fvisttJ  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.  ^ararf* 

4.  To  form ;  to  weave. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cheriA  it. 
And  thou  shah  ha? e  her :  was  *t  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began*st  to  ttvist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

5.  To  unite  by  intertexturc  of  parts. 

All  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  ^eat  soul  thou  art,  longmg  to  tvist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kist 
Thy  youthful  temples.  H^slltr, 

6.  To  unite ;  to  insinuate. 

When  avarice  twists  irielf,  not  onlv  with  tha 

.    practice  ofmen,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  cborcfa; 

when  ecdesiasticks  dispute  £ar  money,  the  vn^ 

chief  seems  fuaL  Dec^  rf  fielj. 

To  Twist,  v.  ».  To  be  contorted ;  to  be 
convolved.  ' 

In  an  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twistsy  of 
the  guts,  is  a  circumvolution  or  insertion  or  o&e 
part  of  the  gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthit. 
Deep  in  her  breast  he  plung*dtheshiningt«orJ: 
Th*  Inachians  view  the  atsin  with  vast  surpriiei 
Her  twististg  volumes,  and  her  roQiag  eyes. 

Twist,  jr.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Any  thing  made  by   convolution,  or 
windine  two  bodies  together* 

Mmerva  nurs'd  him 
Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.    ifd&M. 
a.  A  single  string  of  a  cord. 

Windmg  a  thin  string  about  the  work  hsiirtt 
its  breaking,  by  the  fretting  of  the  several  ti^*f 
against  one  another.  Mtf^ 

3.  A  cord  i  a  string. 

Through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  gro»T"l 
wit. 
But  thy  silk  twisty  let  down  from  heav*n  to  »«» 

Did  both  condua  snd  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee.  Birk'*' 

About  his  chin  the /tairf         . 
He  ty*d,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  disimt  d. 

4.  Contortion;  writhe. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  wj 
one  animal,  which  does  not  render  thco*  "i*J2 
proper  for  that  particufaur  animal's  ^"^  j^x 
than  any  other  cast  or  texture.  ^d»«' 

5.  The  manner  of  twisting.  .,  ,, 

Jack  shrunk  at  first  sieht  rfit;  he  fi)t«wB«K 
with  the  lengdi,  the  thickness,  amjthe^P*^ 

Twi'sTER.  fu  s.  [from  HoLst^l 
X.  One  who  twists ;  aropemaker. 
%.  The  instrument  of  twisting,   '^o  ?J* 
word  I  have  annexed  tome  '*"'**?jjf 
linesy   which  esplaia  twt  inw  ^ 
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VThen  a  tmsUr  t  twisting  wiH  twist  ^m  a 

twist, 
For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines 

doth  intwist  % 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist » 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 
He  twirls  with  his  HtmUr  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
Then^twice  having  twisted  the  twines  sd  the 
<         twine. 

He  twicheth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 
The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 
As  twins  were  intwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine, 
*rwizt  the^ain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be* 

tween, 
He,  twirling  his  twattr^  makes  a  twist  of  the 

twine.  Wallh. 

To  Twit.  v.  a,  [ebpiran,  Saxon.]  To 
sneer ;  to  flout ;  to  reproach. 

When  approaching  the  stormy  stowers 
We  mougnt  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the 

sharp  showers. 
And  sooth  to  sain^,  nought  seemeth  »ke  strife, 
That  diepherds  so  HolUn  each  other's  life. 

Sfmutr. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twtiu  me  with  my  £ilsehood  to  mv  friend. 

JBaop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without 

Uifittimg  them  for  what 's  amiss.       L*£stranjn, 

This  these  scoflers  iwUted  the  christians  with. 

Galen  bled  his  patients,  till  by  £iinting  they 
could  bear  no  longer ;  for  which  be  wu  Hoitttd 
in  his  own  time.  BtJttr, 

To  TWITCH-  V.  «.  [tpiccian,  Saxon.] 
To  Tcllicate;  to  pluck  with  a  quick 
motion ;  to  snatch ;  to  pluck  with  a  hasty 
motion. 

He  roee,  and  fcvcf^^Vhis  mantle  blue. 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

MilHm. 
TTvitei'J  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  it  more 
and  more.  Drydem, 

With  a  ^ous  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed,  disturbed  in  her  mind, 
An^  fear'd  at  ev*ry  step  a  twttbiMg  sprupit  be- 
hind. Drydem. 
Thrice  they  Heitcb'd  tHi^e  diamond  in  her  ear. 

Twitch.  ».  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication. 
But  Hudioras  gave  him  a  trvitfb 
Ak  ouick  as  lightning  *m  the  breech.    Hudihrat. 
Tne  lion  eave  one  hearty  twitd)^  and  ^  his 
feet  out  of  the  trap,  but  leit  his  claws  behind. 

L*Sitraig€, 

!•  A  contraction  of  the  fibres. 
Other  confed'rate  pairs 
Contract  the  fibres,  and  the  tvuub  produce, 
Which  gently  pudies  on  the  grateful  food 
To  the  wide  stiomach,  by  itt  EoUow  road. 

BiMkm9rt, 
Mighty  physical  their  fear  is ; 
For  aopo  as  noise  of  combat  near  is. 
Their  heart  descending  to  their  breeches. 
Must  give  their  stomachs  cruel  tvaitchu.  Prior. 
.    A  fit  of  the  stone  is  the  cure,  from  the  inflam* 
nation  and  pain  occasioning  convulsive  ttciicbes. 

Sharp, 

Twi'Tctt GRASS.  ».  /.  A  plant. 

TwHt^rau  is  a  weed  that  keeps  some -land 
loose,  hoOow,  and  draws  away  th«  virtue  of  the 
ground.  '  JkCortimtr^ 

7«Twi'ttbr,  v.if. 

X.  To  malK  a  sharp  tremubus  iatemiHted 
noiie. 
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This  must  be  done; 
Sw:t11ow»  tufitUr  on  the  chimney-tops.  Drydti$, 
Tbey  txvitter  cbearful,  till  the  vernal  month* 
Invite  them  back.  Thoms9$* 

a.  To  be  suddenly  moved  with  any  incli- 
nation.   A  low  word. 

A  widow  which  had  a  HpitUrifig  toward  js 
second  husband,  took  a  gossiping  comoanion  to 
manage  the  job.  L  Eitraagtp 

Twi'rxER.  n.s. 

1.  Any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion;  suc^ 
as,  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  or  fit  of 
fretting. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  m  fighu, 
An^  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
Toput  them  into  amorous  t^vitten,    ffudiSrsf* 
Tne  moon  was  in  a  heavy  tvnttery  that  her 
doaths  never  fitted  her.  L*£j$rMg*p 

a.  An  uplnaider. 

Twittletwa'ttle.  n.s.s  [A  ludicrouf 
reduplication  of  twattie.]  Tattle  ;  gab' 
ble»    A  vile  word. 

InsifMd  twittUtioaUUs^  frothy  jests,  and  jin* 
glins  witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  xnisunderscanaiai^ 
of  dungs.  VEttramgh 

*Tw  I  XT.  A  contraction  of  betwixt. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  'twiut  day  and  night 

Milt9». 

Two.  adj.  [ffwah  Gothick;  tpu,  Saxon.] 
- 1.  One  and  one. 

Between  tvro  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch ;  ^ 

Between  Hvo  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth; 
Between  Hoo  blades,  which  bears  the  better  (em* 

per; 
Between  tv/o  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best; 
Between  t-wo  girls,  which  hath  thejnerriesteyc^ 
I  have  some  fallow  spirit  ef  judgment.  Sbah» 
Three  words  it  will  three  times  report,  M;n| 
dien  the  ttoo  latter  for  some  times.  iatom. 

Fifteen  chambers  were  to  lodge  us  Pwo  an^ 
tun  together.  JBaeoWf 

They  lay 
By  tvfo  and  ttve  across  the  conynon  way.  Drydr 

%,  It  is  used  in  composition* 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  Ivw-legg'd  thin^  I>ryi* 

A  rational  animal  better  described  man's  t%m 
sen^e,  than  a  /wo-lened  animal,  with  broa4 
nails,  and  without  feathers.  If^ck^, 

The  #tvo-shap*d  Bricthonius  had  his  birth 
Without  a  mother,  from  the  teeming  earth.  Addii, 

Her  register  was  a  /tcw-leaved  book  of  record, 
one  page  containing  the  names  of  her  living  aqd 
tlie  other  of  her  deceased  members.        Ayljffe, 

Two'RDGED.  ^<(f.  \two^Xi^edge.'\  liav- 
jne  an  edge  on  either  side. 

Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  ^ce, 
A  t^oofdgd  weapon  from  her  shming  case,  ^oy^^ 

T^wo'poLP.  adj.  itwo  and/«A/.]  Double; 
two  of  the  same  kind  ;  or  twp  different 
things  coexisting. 

Our  prayer  against  sudden  death  importeth  4 
tvfofeld  desire,  that  death  when  it  cometh  may 
give  us  some  convenient  respite,  or  if  that  b«  der 
nied  us  of  God,  yet  we  may  have  wisdom  to  prc^ 
vide  always  before-hand.  Hooker. 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  wgy  she 
makes,  . 

Her  Horfoid  team,  of  which  ^o  black  as  futch, 
And  two  were  brovfi,  yet  each  to  each  tin  like 
Did  softly  swim  away»  Fairy  Qjitm. 

O  thou !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit  m  me  regenerate. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC! 
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Dodi  now  with  twofold  vigour  lift  me  \ip, 
I  To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add  juroot  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  pravers. 
And  with  thy  blessinf^^  steel  itay  lance's  point. 

&hak$ptart* 
Our /w;^  seas  wash  either  tide.        Drydem* 
Time  and  place  taken  for  distiogiiishable  por- 
tions of  space  and  duration,  have  each  of  them  a 
tv/Md  acceptation.  Locke, 

Ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs. 
Now  dropp*d  the|r  Hvcfoid  burdens^  Prior. 

Holiness  may  be  taken  in  a  Hv«fi/dtcTue ;  for 
that  external  holiness,  which  belongs  to  persons 
or  things,  offered  to  God;  or  for  those  internal 
graces  which  sanctify  our  natures.      AtUrbury, 
1  wc/fold.  ad'v.  Doubly. 

A  proselyte  you  make  tvtofold  more  the  child 

of  hell  than  yourselves.  Mattbrw, 

Two'hanoed.   adj,    {tvto   and  band.'\ 

Lar;ge;  bulky ;  enormous  of  magnitude. 

With  huge  Hvohamded  sway, 

~  Brandish*d  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 

Wide  wasting.  Miltom. 

If  little,  then  she 's  life  and  soul  all  o*er ; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  twobandtd  whore. 

Drydem. 

Two'pBNCE.  If.  J.  A  amall  coin,  ▼afucd 
at  twice  a  penny. 
You  all  shew  like  gilt  Hoopenus  to  me.  Sbah. 
To  Tyb.  v.  a.  To  bind.    Sec  Tie. 
Tye.  ».  J.  [See  Tie.]    A  knot ;  a  bond 
or  obligation. 

Lay  your 
Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which  my  duties  * 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tyi 
For  ever  knit.  Sbaispoart, 

I  have  no  tyt  upon  you  to  be  true. 
But  that  which  loosep'd  your*s,  my  love  to  you. 

Drydem. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tye,  the  law  of  kin^s. 
The  noble  mind's  distmguishing  perfecuon. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets 
her, 
'    And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not; 
/  It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  Addison. 

Lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend. 
By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred  name  of  friend.  Pofe. 
Ty'ceii.  n.  J.  See  Tiger, 
Tyke.  w.i.tSee  Tike.]  7>iff  in  Scottish 
still  denotes  a  dog,  or  one  as  contempt- 
ible  and  vile  as  a  dog;  and  thence 
perhaps  comes  teague. 

Base  tyktt  call'st  thou  me  host  ?  now. 
By  this  oaad,  1  swear  I  scorn  the  term.  Sbdup, 

TVMBAL.  If.  J.  \tynd>al,  French.]  A 
kind  of  kettledrum. 

Yet,  gracious  charity !  indulgent  niest ! 
Were  not  thy  pow*r  exerted  in  ray  breast. 
My  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r : 
Th«  scorn  of  life  would  be  out  wild  de^>air : 
A  tyimM*9  sound  were  better  than  my  voice. 
My  £Utb  were  ferm,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Prior^ 

TYMPANITES,  n.  j.  [Tt/H««vfTiif.]  That 
particular  sort  of  dropsy  that  swells 
the  belly  up  like  a  drum,  and  is  often 
cured  by  tapping. 

Ty'mfanum.  ».  /.  A  drum ;  a  part  of 
the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  drum. 

The  three  little  bones  in  meatu  auditorio,  by 
finning  the  tympoMttm,  are  a  great  help  to  the 
hearing.  fritema0» 

Ty'mfaky.  If.  /.  [from  tympanum^  Lat.  J 
A  kind  of  obstructed  flatulence  that 
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swells  the  body  like  a  drum ;  the  vind 
dropsy. 

Hope,  the  christian  grace,  most  be  proportioe- 
ed  and  attemperate  to  the  promise  {  if  h  eicted 
that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour 
and  tympany  d  hope.  HommmL 

'    H/  does  not  die w  us  Rome  great  suddenly, 
As  i|ithe  empire  were  a  tympamy; 
But  gives  It  natural  growth,  tells  bow  and  «bf 
The  little  body  grew  so  large  and  high.  SwtMmi. 

Others  that  afiecc 
A  loftv  sdle,  swell  to  •  tympmmy,       Motmmmo. 

Pride  is  no  more  than  an  unnatural  tjmfmj, 
that  rises  in  a  bubble,  and'q>ends  itself  ia  a  blaiL 

JL*Eitnofi 

Nor  let  tny  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness ;  thine 's  a  iy»f^  tKCMim. 
'  A  tun  of  nun  in  thy  large  oulk  is  writ. 
But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wiL   A^ 

The  air  is  so  rarified  in  thit  kind  of  draMol 
tumour,  m  makes  it  hard  and  tight  Hke  a  inn, 
and  from  thence  it  is  called  a  fymeay.  Jekd, 
Ty'ny.  adj.  Small. 

He  that  has  a  little  tymy  wit. 
Must  nuke  content  wtth  hb  fortunes  iL  SUu 
Type.  n.j.  [typtf  French;  tjptu,  Lstia; 

Ty»o;.] 

I.  Emblem ;  mark  of  something. 
Clean  renoondnp 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  itockiap^ 
Short  bolster'd  breeches,  and  those  types  cf  tn* 

irel. 
And  understanding  again  the  honest  men. 

^  Shohpeeru 

Thy  emblem,  gradoos  queen,  the  British  roce, 

Type  of  sweet  rule,  and  gentle  m^esty.   ^rm. 

s.  That  by  which  something  future  ii 

prefigured. 

Informing  them  by  typ^ 
And  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed  to  bnmt 
The  serpent,  by  what  meana  he  shall  adiievt 
Mankind's  deliverance.  iCil^ 

The  apostle  shewr  tlM  christian  rdigMO  to  bt 

3  truth  and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  oaiy 
type  and  shadow.  STdUttm 

3.  A  stamp ;  a  mark.    Not  in  use. 
Thy  father  beara  the  tyfe  of  bog  of  NjplMi 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  EodHA  yeoman. 

What  good  IS  cover*d  with  the  &ce  of  beiT's 
To  be  discover*d,  that  can  do  me  good  f  | 

-»Th*advaocement  of  your  cbikiren,ceiitlehdv! 
—Up  to  some  scaflbld,  there  to  lose  meir  hoA.' 
-*No,  to  the  dimity  and  height  of  fonuae. 
The  high  imperial  ^pe  of  this  enrh's  **'^ 


Which,  though  in  their  mean  types  \ 

ter  doth  appeare,  ' 

Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckon'd  in  the 
shier e.  Dr^' 

4.  Aprinting  letter. 
To  T y  pe.  v.  a.  To  preGgme.     . 

He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  law»« 
fespect  of  their  spiritual  use  and  wgmrmn 


and  by  fulfilling  idfthings  typed  and  l«<^^ 

by  them.  '^•"^ 

TY'piCAL.\iidj.  [lyp'ique^  French j(^ 

Ty'pick.    5   ciw,Latin.]EmblciDaticalj 

figurative  of  something  else. 

The  Levitical  pri^dKxxl  was  only  ^ 

'  the  christian ;  which  is  so  mudi  more  I 

honourable  than  that,  as  the  institooon  »  £_, 

is  more  exceUeat  than  that  of  Moses^    ^^^"^ 

Hence  that  many  couraen  ran, 

Hand-in-hand,  a  goodly  train, 

To  bless  the  great  £liaa's  reign ; 


And  in  the  typu  dory  show 


And  m  the  typu  glory 


ihUlbciMir- 


PtWft 
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Ty'piCALLY.  adv.  [from  tjpkai.']\nz 
t^rpical  manner. 

^  This  excellent  commuiiicativene«  of  the  di- 
vine nature  ittyfUalfy  represented,  and  myste- 
riously exempl£ed  by  the  Porphyrian  scale  of 

Ty'piCALNBss.  ft.  J.  [from  t;^ai,]  The 

state  of  being  typical. 
T^  Ty'pifv.   v.   a.    [from  (^.]    To 

figui;^ ;  to  show  in  emblem. 
The  resj^rrection  of  Christ  hath  the  power  of 

a  pattern  to  us,  and  is  so  typtfitd  in  haptism*  as 

an  engagement  to  rise  to  newness  of  lite. 

Our  Saviour  was  typM  indeed  by  the  goat 
that  was  slain;  at  the  ettimon  of  whose  blood, 
not  only  the  hard  heans  of  his  enemies  relented, 
but  the  stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were 
shattered.  Brewm. 

Typo'cRAPHER.  «.  s.  [Twwoff  and  yf^» 
A  printer. 

Typogra'phIcal.  iuff.  [from  tjpogra- 


1.  ^r' 


^mWematical ;  figurative. 
».  Belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 
Xypogra'phically.  o^t;.  [from (f/^ 

gra^bica/.'} 
I.  Emblematically;  figuratively, 
a.  After  the  manner  of  printers. 
TYPCGRAPHY.    it.    j.    [Mogri^bie, 

French  ;   typograpbUh  Latin.] 
X.  Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hierogly* 


phical  representation. 

Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily 
published  amongst  us,  are  pieces  comaining  ra- 
ther typojrrafby  t^  verity.  Bwrwn. 

a.  The  art  of  pnntlne. 

Ty'rannrss.  «.  J.  [from  tyrant.'^  A  she 

tyrant. 
They  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  iyrsmmest^ 

Provok,*d  with  wrath  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

The  tyratuiftj  doth  joy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make. 

TvKA'NSiCAh.'laJJ.itjraxnuj,  Latin; 
Tyra'nnick.    i     tyrann'tque^    French; 
Tvfawjw;.]    Suiting    a   tyrant;    acting 
like  a  tyrant ;  cruel ;  despotick ;  impe- 
rious. 

Charge  him  home  that  he  affects    ' 
TframnicA  powtr.  Sishpeare, 

You  have  contriv'd  to  ttke 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  oower  tyrannieai,       Sbak^tart. 
^  Domitlin  haa  been  tyrannical;    and  m  his 
time  many  noble  houses  were  overthrown  by 
fiiise  accusations.  J^aem, 

Subdue  and  quel),  o*er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence,  and  proud /yr«AJ*(fi  powV. 

MiflM. 
If  the  si>irit  of  a  subject  be  rebellious,  in  a 
prince  it  will  be  tyrannual  and  iutolerable. 

Taylor. 
She  hath  recourse 
To  tears  and  pd^vers,  pgain  she  feels  tht  smart 
Of  a  fresh  wound  from  the  tyrannUk  dart.     * 

Dtmham. 
Our  sects  a  more  tyranniei  power  assume. 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of 
Rome.  Ji9t(9mmM% 

And  by  the  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
Th*  oppressor  rurd  tyrammck  where  he  durst, 
Stretcn'd  o*er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod» 
And  ueau  alike  his  vasaak  and  hit  God,    i^i^. 
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Tyra'wkically.  adv.  [firom  tyrannic 

cal.l    In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 
Tyr  a'w  If  iciDB.  n.  I.  Uwannus  and  «W«» 

Latin.]    The  act  of  Hlling  a  tyrant 
To  Ty'rannise.  v.  n.  itjrannher,  Fr. 

from  tyrant.']    To  play  the  tyrant;  to 

act  with  rigour  and  miperiousness. 
While  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Ood  throudi 

Christ  Jesus,  fear  will  not  be  aUt  to  fjrrMM 

^J2L**.       ^  B99kir. 

Then  *gan  Carauaios  tyramuit  aB«w, 
And  'ninst  the  Romans  bent  their  proptr  pcNr«r» 

And  so  Alectus  treacherously  slew. 
And  took  on  him  the  rdbe  of  emptror.  SSimstr^ 

I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  soffirages 
On  him,  that  thus  doth  tyrammif^  o'er  me.  SiwEiw 

A  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  hhn.  or  under  him  to  tyrmmia,     MUtmu 

Beauty  had  orown'd  you,  and  yoa  must  haw 

been 

The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  s  tfDeen  £ 

All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  m%ht  have  nMr'd, 

Or  kiU'd  and  (yrMnw'i/ without  a  guard.  WMr^ 

He  does  violence  to  his  own  frcuhies,  tyrmm» 
niits  owtx  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prero* 
gative  that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is,  to 
command  by  iu  own  authority.  JUt/itm 

Ty'rannous.  adj.  [from  tyrant.^  Ty« 
rannlcal;  despotick;  arbitrary;  severe | 
cmel ;  imperious.    Not  in  use. 

It  b  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cmeky  at 
taankind,  who,  not  content  with  their  tyramimt 
amlMtion  to  have  brought  the  othen  virtuous  p*- 
rience  under  them,  think  their  masterhood  no- 
thing without  doing  injury  to  them.         Siduj. 

Lately  ^rown  into  a  loathing  and  det^atimi 
of  ^e  unjust  and  tyramiiu  rule  of  Harold,  aa 
usurper.  Sptmm'. 

Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  mt 

father,  ' 

And,  like  the  tyrtumotii  breadiing  of  the  nor^ 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.     Sbakiptatt. 

T  is  excellent 
To  have  a  aiant's  suength ;  but  it  is  tyrmmmt 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  SboAsptmn^ 

Fear  you  his  tyratutHu passion  more,  •btf 
Than  the  quel's  life  f  slmfrHmr*. 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tymmcui.     j£iiM« 

After  the  death  of^  this  tyrpim9m  and  sm* 
bitious  king,  these  writings  came  abiMd. 

Ty'ranmy.  n.s.  [tyranmjfLsLt.  tT/pavf:^; 

tyrannUi  Frcnch.J 
X.  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  admi- 
nistered. ^ 

Our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  th*  excess  of  joy. 
Sole  reigpiing  holds  the  tyranmy  of  heav*n.  Mil$. 
The  aties  fell  often  under  tyramiies,  which 
spring  naturally  out  of  popular  governments. 

'    Ttmplt. 
a.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 
Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny  i  it  hath  been 
111'  untimely  emptymg  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Sbahttarw* 

3.  Cruel  government  r  rigorous  command. 
Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 
Great^ro/iAjp,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee.  Sbahp§aru 
Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny^  and  hus* 
^    bands  to  jealousy.  Bacon. 

God,  in  judgment  just. 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords; 
Who  ofk  as  undeservecOy  inthral 
His  outward  fireedon:  tyrmy  must  be.   BfUt. 
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4r  Screrity  ;  ngour ;  inclemency. 

The  tyranmy  o*  the  open  Debt's  too  rougll 
tor  naturb  to  endure.  Sbaitptart* 

TY'RANT.  If./.  [Tvpairvdf ;  t^rannus^  Lat. 
Rowland  contends  that  this  word,  with 
the  correspondent  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
derived  from  fiV,  Welsh  anii  Erse,  land, 
and  fbaniUr^  Welsh,  to  share  ;  a,  d.  tir^ 
hdnner^  a  sharer,  or  divider  of  and  among 
iii^  vassals.] 

S.  An  absolute  monarch  governing  impe- 
riously. 

%*  A  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  master  ; 
an  oppressor. 

^  Love  to  a  yieltfiog  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a  re* 

sbtitlg  is  a  tjranU  Sidmey. 

t  would  not  be  t^e  villain  that  thou  thtnk'st, 

For  the  whole  space  that  *s  in  the  iyraMi*%  grasp, 

-    And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Sbmhpeare, 

Dhsemblhig  courtesy !  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Caa  tkkk  where  she  wounds !       '    Shahpean. 
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l*be  home  of  wot,  tnd  duogMO  of  our 


Connder  thote  grand  agents  and  lieutenant* 

of  the  devil,  by  whom  he  acourges  and  {dagoes 

the  world  under  him,  to  wit,  fyrtatts:  and  was 

there  ever  any  tyroMt  who  was  not  also  false  and 

'  perfidious  ?  ^  SmiA* 

Thou  mean*st  to  kill  a  iyraai,  not  a  king. 

Drydem^ 
Wh«n  tyrant  custom  had  Mot  ibackled  man. 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode.  Thmmt* 

Tyre,  n.  s.  [properly  tire.']    Sec  Tire. 

I  have  seen  her  beset  and  bedecked  all  over 

with  emeralds  and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  abo«it 

the  tyrt  of  her  head.  HakeuM, 

Ty'ro.  If.  /,  [properly  tiro^  as  m  the-Lat.3 
One  yet  not  noaster  of  his  art:  one  ta  his 
ruaments. 

lliere  sunds  a  structure  on  a  rifiog  hill. 
Where  lyrM  take  their  freedom  out  to  kilL 


V. 


VAC 

"1/  Has  two  oowers,  expressed  in  modem 
*  English  by  two  characters,  v  conso- 
nant and  u  vowel,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  two  letters ;  but  as  they 
were  long  confounded  while  the  two 
tises  were  annexed  to  one  form,  the  old 
custom  still  continues  to  be  followed. 

j7,  the  vowel,  has  two  sounds ;  one 
cloLT,  expressed  at  other  times  by  euf  as 

.  9hhue  ;  the  other  dose,  and'approaching 
to  the  Italian  «,  or  English  oo,  as  obtunL 
^9  the  consonant,  has  a  sound  nearly 
appoaching  to  those  of  b  and  /  With 
^  It  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gascons 
alw&ys  confounded,  and  in  the  Runick 
alphabet  is  expressed  by  the  same  cha- 
racter with  fy  distinguished  only  by  a 
diacritical  point  Its  sound  in  English  is 
uniform.    It  is  never  mute. 

Va'cancy.  If.  i.  [from  itacant.l 

I.  Empty  space ;  vacuity. 
How  it 't. 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  wMwny, 
And  with  th'incorporal  sbr  do  hoM  discourse? 

Sbahp*art» 

ft.  Chasm  ;  space  unfilled. 

The  reader  finds  a  wide  ^Muatuy^  and  knows 
not  how  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next 
particular,  for  want  of  some  connecting  idea. 

1Vatt4. 
I.  [ntacatue^  Fr.]    State  of  a  post  or  em-  * 
ployment  when  it  is  unsupplied. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the 
IMmination  of  some  bishops^  and  disposal  of  th« 
rtvenufs  of  lomechurdies  during  the  vacancies, 

Ltiicy, 
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Tn  the  vacancy  of  a  bishop,  the  guardtan,  of 
the  spiritualitiet  was  sumnumed  to  parliament  in 
the  bishop't  room.  ^y^^ 

4.  [yaeaneesy  Fr.]    Time  of  leisure  ;  re- 
laxation; intermission;  time  unengaged. 

If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eves  we  meet. 
Those  tittle  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  DrydL 

The  daily  intenrab  of  time  and  vacandet  from 
necessary  labour,  together  with  the  one  da^  in 
seven  in  the  christian  world,  allow  sufficient 
thne.  fFattt. 

5.  Listlessness ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

When  alone,  or  in  company,  they  att  ttiU  whb* 
out  doing  any  thing,  I  like  it  worae;  for  all  £»- 
positions  to  idleness  or  vtumcy^  even  before  they 
are  habits,  are  dangerous.  fTcttm, 

VA'CANT.   adj.    Ivacant,   Fr.   vacaa49 

Latin.] 
I.  Empty;  unfilled;  void. 

Why  should  the  air  so  impetuously  rush  into 

the  cavity  of  the  receiver,  if  there  were  befiorc 

no  vacant  room  to  receive  it  f  Boyle. 

A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room. 

ATiltam. 

a.  Free;  unencumbered;  uncrowded. 

Relig^  is  the  interest  of  all;  but  philosophy 
of  those  only  that  are  at  leisure,  and  vacami 
from  the  affiurs  of  the  world.  ^  A&rr.  ' 

A  very  litde  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacaaifma 
uneasinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  die  attrac- 
tion  of  remoter  good.  JMe. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or  pos- 
sessor. 
Lest  the  fiend  invade  vacant  pofseanoo.  MU, 
Others,  when  they  allowed  the  throne  vacant, 
thought  the  succession  shoidd  immefiaCdly  go  te 
the  nelt  heir.  S^wifi. 

4*  Being  at  leisort ;  disengaged. 
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*nitT  which  hivt  the  goreraiiMot,  scatter  the 
•jrniy  ateoad»  and  place  them  in  viUages  to  take 
ttcir  jnctualt  of  them,  at  tuch  vacmta  times  «s 
tney  he  not  m  camp.  Spemttr, 

Sir  John  Berkley  was  the  more  fmcami  for 
that  aecvice,  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstaple. 

Bwdes  those  portions  of  time  which  the  ne- 
f  esntin  of  bature  and  of  ciril  life  extorted  from 
tan,  there  was  aot  a  mtnote  of  the  day  which 
he  left  woMwf.  \  pgU^ 

•1^  memory  relieret  the  mind  in  her  nfacani 
•otnentt,  and  prerents  any  chasms  of  thought. 
>y  Ideas  of  what  is  past.  A4t&m. 

5.  Thottghtlcsa }  empty  of  thought;  not 
busy. 

.^^  The  wretched  slave, 

Who  with  a  body  fiU'd,  tad  »<ww#  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful 
wej***  Sbakspeart, 

Tne  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vaeami  fiice.  pro- 
<ccdmg  from  a  singular  assurance  in  his  temper. 

ro  Va'cate.  v.  a.  [vaco,  Lat.] 
I.  To  annul  j  to  make  void }  to  makie  of 
no  authority. 

That  after*act  vaeoHmr  the  authority  oi  the 
inrecedent,  tells  the  world  that  some  remorse 
touched  erea  StraflbnTs  most  implacable  ene- 
P^JS'  A>V  Char/a. 

TTie  necessity  of  obsenring  the  Jewish  sab- 
Mth  wn  «vmW  by  the  apostolical  institution  of 
the  Lord's  day.  JVM^. 

a.  To  make  vacant  5  to  quit  possession 

oft  asy  he  nfacated  tl^e throne. 
3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to.  • 
He  vMiaifj  my  revenge  j 
jjj»»  «^hile  he  trusts  me,  't  were  eo  base  a  part 
To  fiiwn,  and  yet  betray*  Dry^. 

Vaca'tion.w.  /.  Ivaeaiion^Vr,  vacation 

Latin.] 
I.  InterniiMion  of  juridical  proceedings,  or 
any  other  stated  employments;  recess  of 
courts  or  senates. 

Vaeaium  is  aU  that  time  Which  passes  between 
term  and  term,  at  London.  Coweli, 

As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  la- 
hour  during  the  open  term,  so  there  is  for  them 
whereupon  to  be  occupied  in  the  wieatiom  only. 

Ba§$m, 

ft*  Leisure ;  freedom  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Bene<it.ef  peace,  ^uiet,  wnA^acailom  for  piety, 
have  rendered  tt  necessary,  in  every  chrtsdui 
Commonwealth,  by  laws  to  secure  propriety. 

Sanwtwdt 

Va'ccary.  «.  /.  [vtfffa,  Lat.}  A  cow- 
house; a  cow-pasture.  BaiUy. 
VACi'LLANCy.  n.  J.  [vacUlam^  from  aw- 
xUhf  Latin  ;  vatiliantf  Fr.]  A  state  of 
wavering  %  ,  fluctuation ;  inconstancy. 
Not  much  ia  use. 

^  I  deny  that  aU  mutability  4mp]ies  imperfec- 
jacm,  though  some  does,  as  that  vasittaney  in 
human  soyis,  and  such  mutations  as  ace  found 
W  corporeal  matter.  Mm-e. 

Vacilla'tiom.  n,  j^  iv/ici/Iatio,  fix>m 
'vacil/OfLsLt.  vacillation^Vu']    The  act 
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losopher  that  holds  a  tfocmtm  t  opposol 
to  a  plenut. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vactiuu  wouldiiav# 

to  be  empty,  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid 

of  air,  the  plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  wi£ 

subde  matter.  B^U,, 

Vacu'ity.  «.  J.  Ivacuitas,  from  va^uuf^ 

Lat.  ifacuite,  Fr.] 
I.  Emptiness ;   state  of  being  unfilled. 
Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  voordy,  as  to  raauSxy 
a  fresh  supply  of  aliment.  Arhmimi, 

%•  Space  unfilled  ;  space  unoccupied. 

in  filling  up  vactMesy  turning  out  snajowi  aol 
ceremonies,  bv  explicit  prescription  of  subeUJSr 
tial  duties,  which  those  shadowy  W4  obscureir 
reoresent.  IHmmmip 

He«  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 

A  vast  ^taeuky,  ffj^^^,^ 

Body  and  spaee  are  quite  ditesent  diiami  •«/ 

a  vacuity  is  mterspersed  among  the  pamites  i 

"M^ef"  B€iiUim, 

God,  who  alone  ean  answer  aH  our  Iouml 

end  fill  tsvn  vafuiiy  of  our  muI*  should  /s9Us3r 

poMe«  our  heart.  ^^ 

Re<^mmg  sull  alt  night  ttoe  viuwi^&^ 

day.  ^jgg^ 

$'  Inanity ;  want  of  reality. 

The  soul  is  seen,  like  other  things,  in  the  mr^ 
ror  of  its  effects:  but  if  they  11  run  behind  t^ 
glan  to  catch  at  it,  their  expectatioas  wiU  mei^ 
with  vatuity  and  emptiness.  Gh99il/(^ 

Va'cuous.  aJj.  Ivacuus,  Lat.  tid^ue,  fxA 
Empty;  unfilled.  ' 

Bojundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  «^€V 
Infinitude:  nor  wmwom  the  space.         Mikm, 

f^jfCUUM.  n^  J.  [Lat.]    Spact  uoofip^ 

pied  by  matter. 
^       Our  ent^ntries  about  vammv,  or  epace  m^ 
atoms,  wiU  shew  us  ipa^e  good  pracdoU  lessoiiff^ 

To  Vade.  v.  ft,  [yadoi  Lat.]  To  vanish  j 
to  pass  away.  Sptmer.  A  woUd  »s^^ 
in  poetry,  but  not  received. 

Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sover^  oame» 
That  thoii  may'«  smile  on  all  which  th(iu  hiMft 
made; 
Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  diis  earthly 
frame, 
And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoak  shi# 

Va'gasond.  adj.  [,vagahundtUflf>yrl,^x, 
if^abond^  Fr.] 

I.  Wandering  without  any  settled  habf^ 
tton  ;  wanting  a  home. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeiiw4«|i(be 
yaf[mh»»d  tjjUi  yet  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  prit «  of  one  fair  wor4. 

A  vagaUnd  debtor  may  be  cite4  in  >thf  tcv^r 
place  or  jurisdiction  he  is  foun4.*      '    Ayiifft^ 
ft.  Wandering ;  vagrant.        * 
Thxs  common  body, 
to  »•        •     -  - 

Goes 


CT  stat&of  reeling  or  staggering. 

Thely  scles  keep  the  body  upright,  and  pre- 
sent its  failing,  by  readily  assisting  against  every 
.-^maiittiiom,  ^        Derbam, 

Vacu ACTION,  n.  /.  [fixMB  vartoj,  Lat.] 
The  act -of  emptying.  Di(t> 

Vi^^cyisT.  «,  /.  [from  vacuum.')    A  phi- 


Like  to  tt.'oagahom^ flag  upon  the  Stream, 

to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide^ 

Their  prayer  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagahottd  or  frustrate.  MUto^^ 

Va'gabond*  w.  j.  [fi:om  IthiB  adjective. | 
I.  A  vagrant ;  a  wanderer:  commonly  ii]i 
a  sense  of  reproach.  . 

We  call  those  people  wanderers  amijpogmlwu/tj. 
•  jthat  have  no  dwelling  place.  3^e^^^ 

Reduced,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
,  From  court  te  court,  and  wander  up  and  dQwj«' 
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•«  One  that  wandert  illegallr,  wiUuynt  a 
settled  habiUtion. 
r'^o^MiiiapcrfoavnthoiiCahome.  fVaUs. 
Vaca'ry.  j».  j.  [from  'uagust  Lat.]    A 
wild  freak ;  a  capricious  frolick. 

Thej  dtans'd  their  minds. 
Flew  oH;  and  into  ftriBfevdf^rkffeU, 
A»  they  would  dance.  MiiUm. 

Wooid  your  son  ensign  in  'C'™^  frolic,  or  take 
n  v^ary,  were  it  not  better  he  should  do  it  with 
than  without  your  knowledge  f  ImMc, 

VAGiNorE'NNOUS.    odj*     {vagUia   zM 
pemna^  Lat]    Sheath- winged ;  having 
the  wtngf  covered  with  hard  cases. 
Va'gous.  adj.  Ivaguj,  Lat.  v^w^,  Tr.] 
Wandering ;  unsettled.    Not  in  use. 

Such  as  were  bom  and  begot  of  a  single  wo- 
man* throu^  a  ^gtu  lust«  were  called  Sporii. 

Va'crancv.  jr.  i.  [from  vagrant.J    A 

state  of  wandering ;  unsettled  condition, 
Va'orant.  «<^.  Wandering;  unsettled; 

vagabond ;  unfixed  in  place. 
0o  not  oppose  popular  mistakes  and  snrmises, 

cr  varraat  and  6ctitious  stories.  Mort. 

Take  good  heed  what  men  will  think  and  say; 

That  beauteous  Emma  v^frani  courses  took. 

Her  fether*s  house  snd  civil  life  forsook.  Frhr, 
Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  wcet. 

May  say  how  red,  now  round,  how  sweet ; 

OW  Homer  only  could  indite 

Their  v^raid  grace,  and  soft  delight : 

They  stand  recorded  in  his  bock, 

When  Helen  smiVd,  and  Hebe  spoke.      Prmr. 
VA'GRANT.  «.  /.  \yaganu  French.]    A 

sturdy  begg^  ;  wanderer ;  vagabond  ; 

man  unsettled  in  habitation,    In  an  ill 

yarrm^ts  and  outlaws  shall  offend  th^  view, 
Train'd  to  assault,  and  disciplin'd  to  kill.  Priwr^ 
^  You  11  not  the  progress  of  your  atoms  rtay. 
Hoc  to  collect  the  vJfTtfjirf/ find  a  way.  BUckm, 

To  reUeve  the  helpless  poor ;  to  make  sturdr 
^ggramtt  relieve  themselves;  to  hinder  idle  hands 
6^  being  misdhievousi  are  things  of  evident 
,„g,  F.Atterhury, 

Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky, 
To  right  or  left  unheeded  take  your  way.  F^tpe. 
Vac^.   OilJ.  Iwigue,  Fr.  vaguj,    Lat.] 
I.  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

Gray  «ncouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the 
«aFM  vSUins,  good  neither  to  live  peaceaUy, 
P(5  to  fight.  Hayward. 

a.  Utfixed;   unsettled;   undetermined; 

indefinite.  .^  .     ,  i 

The  perception  of  being,'or  not  bring,  belongs 
ao  more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the 
terms,  whatsoever  and  dung,  dian  it  does  to  any 
odier  ideas.  '^^• 

V  A I L.  «.  i.  [wi7f,  Fr.  This  word  is  now 
frequently  written  vcilt  from  vf/«ap,  Lat. 
and  the  verb  wi/,  from  the  verb  w/o ; 
but  the  old  orthogniphy  commonly  de- 
rived it,  I  believe  nghtly,  from  the  Fr.] 

1.  A  curtain ;  a  cover  thrown  over  any 
thing  to  be  concealed. 

Wmle  they  supposed  to  he  hid  m  theur  secret 
•ins,  they  were  scattered  under  a  ^kvail  of 
fbrgetfuhiess.  ,        ^.'V'^* 

f .  A  part  of  female  dress,  by  which  the 
&ce  and  part  of  the  shape  is  concealed. 

1^  Money  given  to  gervants.  It  is  com* 
monly  used  in  the  plural.    Sec  Vale. 

r«  Vail,  v.  h.  To  coter.   Sec  V«a. 
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^^  r4lL,  V.  a.  [avmler  le  hond^  Frwch. 

Addison  writes  it  ti«/,  ignorantly.l 
I,  To  let  fall ;  to  suffer  to  descend. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets,  arluch 
V    is  reckoned  intolerable  contempt  by  lea&rcn. 
^  Qtrew, 

The  virgin  'gan  her  beavoir  «a/c. 
And  thank'd  him  firsthand  thus  begaft  her  tak. 

Fairfuf 

».  To  let  fall  in  token  of  respect. 

Certain  of  the  Turks  gallMS,  which  would  ooK 
v0ii  their  topsails,  die  Venetians  fiercely  amikd 


Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  pen- 

nessuU, 

And  vail  your  tone  tome,  the  sorereSga  <xyot 

alL  Drafm. 

They  had  not  die  ceremony  of  veiSai  the 

bonnet  in  salutations ;  for,  in  medals,  tfa^tfiO 

have  it  on  their  heads.  dmm, 

3.  To  fall ;  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  asy 

other  interest. 

That  fiirio  IS  Scot 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  <fid  grace  the  ih»e 
Of  those  that  tum'd  t  eir  backs.  Sbakifmu 
To  V  AIL.  V.  n.  To  yield  ;  to  give  pUcc; 
to  show  respect  by  yielding.  In  thU 
sense,  the  modem  writers  have  igw- 
rantly  written  'veU, 

Thy  convenience  must  vdl  to  thy  neiglibowf 
necessity ;  and  thy  very  necesMes  «»*  J^ 
to  thy  neighbour's  exuemity.  ,  *»• 

VAIN.  adj.  ['oatHf  French;  ^uunu^  LatJ 
1.  Fruitless ;  ineffectual. 

Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  ^ter  this ;  for  counsel  is  but  vmu    SUhf* 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man. 
To  crush  the  {nllars  which  the  pile  lostain. 

J>tjkt. 

%,  Empty;   unreal;  shadowy. 
Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands 
Gorgons,  Geryon  with  hb  triple  frame, 
▲nd  vaim  Chimera  vo  niu  empty  flame.   Jkjl' 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  ap|^» 
Ana  shedding  «aM,  but  seeming  real,  tean. 

$,  Meanly  proud  ;  proud  of  pettj  things: 
with  o/"  before  the  Cause  of  vanity. 

No  folly  like  vaim  glory;  nor  any  tlnn|  ww 
ridiculous  than  a  «tfM  man  to  be  sun  boasQBC  (s 
himself.  VEttrmgu 

He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vata* 
Sought  godlike  wotahip  frodi  a  serrile  trsin.  ^ 


The  minstrels  pUiy*d  on  every  side, 

i  foi  the  maste^  vy'j-  ^^ 


Fmh  rfxkm  art,  and  i 


To  be  vaim  is  rtlher  a  mark  of  humility  thia 
pride.  Vtum  men  delight  in  telUng  what  b«»wj 
hare  been  done  them,  what  great  compaiy  »2 
have  kept,  and  the  like ;  by  which  th^  pWy 
confess,  that  these  honours  were  more  thanttBT 
due,  and  such  at  thchr  friends  would  not  befit'J 
If  they  had  noc been  told:  whereas  a  mso iW 
proud  thinks  the  honours  below  ^^^^JS 
Koms  to  boast.  ,  ^'V* 

Ah  friend !  to  daar le  let  the  vaia  dean ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  hesrt,  M 
thine.  /'f'' 

Here  learn  the  tteat  tmreal  wantypf«4>» 
Ud^leaiing  truths  nere  mortify  ^'^Pc-j-g. 

ttvmmi  desist  from  yoqr  ^noo^^^i 
Be  wise,  and  <|utt  the  fklae  sublime  of  lot: 
Tlie  true  ambition  there  alone  rcndss, 

Whsie  jutdcs  vindicatct,  and  wisdcn  Vr^^ 
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4<  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Ix»d  tome  vaim  church  with  old  thtitrick 
ftite.  Poj,e. 

5.  Idle ;  worthless  5   unimportant. 

Both  all  thin|s  ««m,  and  all  who  in  ffain  thiogs 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  btting  fame, 
Orharoinesa.  MiUm. 

lie  hiMrd  a  grave  philosopher  maintain, 
That  all  the  actions  of  our  fife  were  vai\ 
'  Which  with  our  sense  of  pleasure  not  conspir'd. 

^  ,  •  Dtnbam, 

To  your  vaim  answer  will  you  have  recourse. 
And  tell 't  b  ingenice  active  force.     Blmckmor*. 

6.  False;  not  true, 

7.  /«  V A 1  N»  To  no  purpose  \  to  no  end  5 
ineffectually;  without  effect.  ^ 

He  tempu  m  vmin.  JWi//»j». 

Providence  and  nature  never  did  any  thing  im 

Strong  Halys  stands  in  vaini  weak  Phleeys 
■««^  DrjSem, 

The  phiksophers  of  old  did  im  vaim  enquire, 
whether  jtmmim  fwtumt  consisted  in  riches,  bo-' 
dily  delkha,  virtue,  or  contemplation.      LotJtt, 

If  we  hopefor  what  we  are  not  likely  to  pos- 
sess, we  act  and  th^nk  im  vaim,  and  make  life  a 
Srcater  dream  and  shsuiow  than  it  re«lly  is. 

AdJisHt. 

If  from  this  diwourse  one  honest  man  shall  re- 
ceive satisfaction,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not 
written  nor  lived  im  vaim.  lV,iU 

Vainclo'rtovs.  aJj,  [yanus  zndg/orio- 
susf  Lat.]    JBoasting  without  perform- 
ances; proud  in  disproportion  to  desert. 
^sim^-^noiu  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does. 

In  his  light  wings  is  Tiffed  up  to  sky.      Spauer, 

Strength  to  glory  aspires 
VMm'gUriMUt  and  through  infamy  seeks  fiime. 

_. .  ^  Mt/tom. 

This  Ins  arrogant  and  vaim^Iorimu  expressicn 
witnesseth.  Hali. 

Vainglo^ry.  n.  j.  [vanagroria,  Latin.] 
Pride  aboTe  merit ;  empty  pride ;  pride 
JD  little  things. 

He  had  notning  of  vaii'g/pry,  but  yet  kept 
State  and  noajesty  to  the  height;  being  sensible, 
that  majesty  malieth  the  people  bow,  but  vaim^ 
fk)p  boweth  to  them.  Basom. 

£xposc  every  blast  of  vmim^i/ory,  every  idle 
thought,  to  be  chastened  by  the  rod  of  spiritual 
diacipUne.  TayUr, 

This  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural 
aversion  to  vain^j^Ury,  wrote  several  pieces 
which  he  did  n9t  assume  the  honour  of.  Addison. 

A  monarch's  sword  when  mad   vaim^fUr^ 

drawf,  *    ^ 

Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar. 

Va'inly.a^.  [from-woiV] 
1.  Without  effect  •,  to  no  purpose ;  in  rain. 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heav'n. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vaimJy  w£te  your 
breath; 
They  are  not  teai;s  that  can  ref  enge  his  death. 
_         ,.  Drydtm. 

%,  Fkt>udly ;  arrogantly. 

Humility  teaches  as  to  think  ndtber  vmnh 
*«*  ''^i^^fly  ^  ountlves.  J)cUm. 

^  Idly  r^oolishly. 

Nor  vmnh  hope  tobe  invukenUe.     MOtm. 
If  Lentuius  be  ambitious,  he  shall  be  vainh 
credulous ;  presuimn)(  hb  advancement  tct  be  de- 
creed by  the  SybilUne  oradea.  Grrm. 

•  Va^ivmsss.*.  /,  [from  wwji.]    '^t  sUtc 
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of  being  vain.    Pride ;  falsehood ;  emp. 
'  tincss. 
*•     I  hate  inghititude  more  in  a  man. 

Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling.  Shaispeare. 

Vair,    or  Va'iky.  adj.  [in  heraldry.] 

Variegated  with  coverings  of  gold,  red, 

or  other  x:olours. 
Va'ivode.  ».  j.  [jwaivtodf  a  govemour, 

Sdavonian.]    A  prince  of  Uic  Daciaa 

provinces. 
VARIANCE.  «.  /.  [from  FaUncia^  whence 

the  use  of  them  came.    Skinner.^    The 

fringes  of  diaperv  hanging  round  the 

tester  and  stead  of  a  bed. 

»   Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 

^fl/ow*  of  Venice,  gold  m  needlework.  ShaJist^ 

Thrust  the  vaU^u  of  the  htd,  diat  it  may  be 

fnllmsight.  slip. 

To  Va  l  ancb.  V,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 

decorate  with  drapery.    Not  in  use. 

Qld  friend,  thy  face  is  valantU  since  I  saw 

thee  last ;  coqi'st  thou  to  beard  me  ?        ShaJk^. 

Vale.  n.  /.  [yaty  Fr.  vailts,  Latin.] 

I.  A  low  ground ;  a  valley  ;  a  place  be- 

tween    two    hills.    Vale  is  a    poetical 

word. 

In  Ida  vale:  who  knows  not  Ida  vaUf 
An  hundred  sheplierds  woned.  Spenser 

Met  in  the  w/r  of  Arde.  Sbahpeare. 

Ancnises,  in  a  flow'ry  xafe, 
Review'd  his  mustcr'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

In  those  fair  vales  by  nature  f  jrm'd  to  pleased 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease. 

ft  rProm  availy  profit ;  or  vaU^  farewell. 
It  from  avails  it  must  be  written  fvail, 
as  Dtydin  writes.  If  from  itade,  which 
I  think  is  right,  it  must  be  va/e.]  Mo- 
ngr  given  to  servants. 

Since  our  knights  and  senator;  account 
To  what  their  sordid,  begging  vaiU  amount; 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  tie  poor  attends, 
WUoAw  wiiole  subsistence  oa  tnosealms  depends. 

His  revenue,  besides  vales,  amounted  to  tBirty 
pounds.  s-wiji^ 

VALKDi'cxroN.  n.  /.  [yaledico,  Lat.]   A 

farewell. 
A  valediction  forbidding  to  weep.  Donne, 

Valbdi'ctohy.    adj.    [from    valeduo. 

Latin.]     Bidding  farewell. 
Va'lbntine.  n,  /.    A  sweetheart  chosen 

on  Valentine's  day. 

Now  all  nature  see  n'd  in  love, 

And^bu-ds  had  drawn  their  valentines.     H^otton. 
Valkriak.  n.  s.  [I'aUrianai  Lat.  'vale^ 

rian,  French.]    A  plant. 
FA^LET.   n.  J.  \jvaUt,  Fr.]    Awaiting 

servant. 
Giving  cast-clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets,  has 

»  very  ill  effect  upon  litde  minds.  Addison. 

Valetudina'rian.  )     adj.  \vale  ua  - 
Valetu'dinaey.     5     „mre,  Fr.  v  Vf. 

tttdoy  Latin.]     Weakly ;  sickly ;  infirm 

of  health. 

^  Physick,  by  purging n  >xiousht  mours,  prevent  g 

sickness  m  the  healthy,  or  reco.  rse  thereof  in 

yhtvalsimSnary.  Browne. 

Shifting  from  the  w  rmer  vaP  es  to  the  coUhr 

hilU,  or  from  the  hilb    >  the  v.\  es,  is  a  great  be- 

nem  to  the  yaleliidiHa   tin,  llch  e  pan  oi  man- 
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Some  ptticntf  have  been  lieUe  to  this  lym- 
ftotBf  ana  reduced  by  h  to  a  mkUhMmmty  and 
tery  unequal  state  of  neakh.  Bimkmttn^ 

Cold  Of  %rmtcr,  by  stoppinf  the  pores  of  pfr- 
tfpiratloo, keeps  the  wmnth  more  within ;  where- 

S  there  b  a  neater  quaatity  of  spiria  |enerBt- 
in  healthful  animals,  Ibr  the  case  is  quite 
Mbenrise  in  vmUtuSmmry  ones.  Cktyms. 

Ftilttudmarisiu  must  lire  where  theY  can 
command  and  scold.  Swift. 

V  a'l  r  A  i^c  1.  n.j,  [from  valiant;  vaillanu^ 
Fr.]  Valour;  personal  puissance;  fierce* 
fiets ;  bravery.    Not  in  use. 

Wiui  stiff  £orce  he  shook  his  mortal  lance. 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  vtf/itfMT.  Spuuer, 
▼AXIANT.  adj.  [nHuUantf  Fr.]  Stout  | 
personally  puissant ;  brave.  We  say*  a 
^atiant  man  |  a  valiant  actioD. 
.  Only  be  thou  ^Miimmi  for  me,  tad  fidit  th« 
lord's  battles.  1  Summl. 

Hale,  a  very  WmmI  fencer,  undenook  to  teach 
that  science  in  a  book,  and  was  laughed  at. 

The  churdi  of  Antioch  might  meet  at  that 

•  time  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  vm/ioMf 

combat  and  martyr  of  Christ.  NtUm, 

Va'liantly.     adv.     [from     vafiant,] 

Stoutly ;  with  personal  strength  $  with 

personal  bravery. 

Farewel,  Und  lord;  fight  vmHmitiy  to-day : 
Thou  art  fram'd  of  the  nrm  truth  of  valour. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier  ^iamt/y  to 

fWithstand  his  enemies,and  not  to  be  troubledwith 

any  evil  bap.  Xm§/lei» 

Ta'liantness.    n.  /.    [from    va/iant,1 

Valour ;  personal  bravery  ;  puissance ; 

fierceness;  stoutness. 

Thy  valmimtmss  was  mine ;  thou  suck'dst  it 
from  me.  Sbahfemn, 

Achimeteshavbe  won  the  top  of  the  walls,  by 
the  ^aiimmtntu  of  the  defendants  was  forced  to 
eetire.  Km»Ues, 

Shew  not  thy  ^aliatttmets  in  wine.         Etdiu. 
VAXID.  adj.  [va/idff  Fr.  validuSf  Lat.] 
i.  Strong;    powerful;    efficacious;  pre- 
valent. 

Perhaps  more  vm/iJ  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  neit  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  woise  our  foes. 

Mi/tm, 
dt.  Having  intellectual  force;  prevalent; 
weighty;  conclusive. 

A  difference  in  their  sentiments  as  to  particu« 

lar  questions,  is  no  wlU  argument  against  the 

general  truth  believed  by  them,  but  rather  a 

dearer  and  more  soUd  proof  of  it.  Supbau, 

Vali'dity.   n.   J,   {yaiiditet  Fr.    ftaok 

.    vaiidJ] 

r.  Force  to  convince  ;  certainty. 

you  are  persuaded  of  the  validtty  of  that  fii* 
mous  verse, 
T  is  expecution  makes  a  blessing  dear.     Pi^t, 
^.  Value.    A  sense  not  used. 
*  To  thee  and  thine 

Remain  thu  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 
No  less  in  space,  vaiiSty^  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  conferred  on  OonenlL       SBaisfean. 
VALLA^NCY.ff.i.  [from  vii/osKf.]  A  large 
wig  that  shades  the  face. 
But  you,  loud  sin,  who  through  your  cuxls 
look  big, 
Criticks  in  plume  and  white  volUmty  wig. 

Ihjdem. 

Va'lley.  n.  J.  Ivaliie^  Fr.  vallisf  Latin.J 

A  low  ground;  a  follow  between  hills. 
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t^aUUf  are  the  iotervsls  betwia  i , 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove 
That  hills  and  ^mtius  yield.  JEa/iM. 

Sweet  interchann  of  hill  and  velbT.  MiSm- 
I  have  been  ready  to  freexe  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  in  an  hour's  time  after  have  snflered  is 
great  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  mUt. 

BmtK 

Va^lokovs,  adj.  [from  va/otd*.]  Brave; 
stout;  valiant. 
Thedmous  warrkm  of  Ae  andque  vorid 

Us'd  trophies  to  erea  in  stately  wise. 

In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enrdM 

Of  their  great  deeds  and  ^mUmu  empriss. 

^k«Mr. 

Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvelloas  vaUrmu  ceotle* 

man.  ^  SbJksfmu 

Va'lorously.  adv.  [from  iwi/er«/.J  In 

a  brave  manner. 
VAXOUR.  jf .  /.  IvaieuTt  Fr.  vaUr^  Lit. 
jlinjw,']    Personal  bravery;  strength ( 
prowess ;  puissance  ;  stoutness. 

That  I  may  pour  the  spirit  in  thine  ttt, 
And  chastise,  with  the  9al0mr  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee.  Sbshftm* 

Here  I  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  1  did 
Contend  against  thy  vaUur.  Shahpmu 

When  ftmUur  prevs  on  resaoo. 
It  eau  the  sword^it  fighu  with.         SUhpuru 
An  innate  vaiwr  appeared  in  him,  wbeo  bi 
put  himself  upon  the  soldier's  defence,  ss  be  re- 
ceived the  morul  stab.  Hrmd. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  «ai«tfr  fbnn'd; 
For  foftness  she,  and  sweet  attracdve  gnce. 

Such  were  these  giants;  men  of  high  rtoovnl 
For,  in  those  davs,  mi^ht  only  s^all  be  admif *d, 
And  ««/(Nrr,  and  heroick  virtue,  caird.  Mib»' 
VaUmr  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  lo 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  makes  the  authority  of  men  snK«( 
women ;  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a  nume- 
rous herd,  tmft. 
Va'lvable.    adj.    IvaiaUe^  Fr.  from 

vdluepl 
I.  Precious ;  being  of  great  price. 
a.  Worthy ;  deserving  regani. 

A  jOst  account  of  that  vaiwa^  person,  whose 

remains  lie  before  us.  F.  Attgrhvy. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  ^^ 

lessens  very  much  by  disunce  of  time ;  tboogli 

some  minute  circumstances  are  very  ^talwaUt. 

Valua'tion.  «.  J.  [from  iMi/ii^.] 
I.  The  act  of  setting  a  value ;  app^ail^ 
ment. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denyinyjy 
gift  that  u  in  him,  but  in  a  just  vo^Imk  of  it, 
rather  thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly.  ^ 
a.  Value  set  upK>n  any  thing. 

No  reason  I,smce  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  vMlmztmi,  shiould  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  caie.         SlahfMHf 
Take  out  of  men's  minds  false  vaJnatwK,  and 
it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men 
poor  shrunken  things.  -?*'^ 

The  writers  expressed  not  the  vai»ttio»  d 
the  denarius,  without  regard  to  its  H*^^"^^ 
luatiom,  Arhtttnnt* 

Valua'toe.  n.  /.  [from  vaiue.}  An  *P" 
prai&er ;  one  who  sets  upon  any  thing  lU 
price.  A-word  which  I  have  found  no 
where  cUc. 
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VHut  vaimO^n  will  the  biibopt  make  utt  of? 

vAXUE.  If.  /.  [va/jif,  Fr.  noi^  Latin,  j 
s.  Price;  worth. 

Ye  are  ph^cbns  of  no  valui.  7«^. 

^         Learn  to  kve  for  your  own  aaket  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God ;  and  let  nothing  m  the  world  be  of 
any  vaitu  with  you,  but  that  which  you.  can 
turn  into  a  service  to  God,  and  a  means  of  your 
^  future  happiness*  -  Xotv. 

i.  High  rate. 

Ctesar  ia  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues^ 
And  therefore  seu  this  vmiu*  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  knpw  the  price  of  Cato^s  friendship. 
And  name  your  terms.  Addtton^ 

$,  R^e  $  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  bought. 

He  sent  him  money;  it  was  with  this  oUicing 
testimony,  that  his  design  was  not  to  pay  him 
the  vaitte  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were 
above  any  price.  Dryden. 

ToVa'lue.  v.  tf.  [yalolr,  Fr.  from  the 
nounj 

I.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price. 

.^  Wheir  the  country  grows  better  inhabited,  the 
tkhea  and  other  obventions  will  be  more  aug- 
mented, and  beue»  vahied,  Sfcruer, 
A  mind  valubig  his  fepuution  at  the  due 
price,  wiU  repute  all  dishonest  gain  much  infe- 
rior thereunto.  Carrw, 
God  alone  values  right  the  good.        MUttm, 

S«  To  rate  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem. 

Some  of  the  finest  treatises  in  dialogue,  many 
verv  valued  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  Eu- 
gUsh  appear.  Addmn» 

,  He  values  himself  upon  the  compassion  with 
which  he  relieved  the  afflicted.  Atierbury, 

Td  him  your  orchard's  early  fruits  are  due, 
A  pleasing  offering,  when  't  is  made  by  you; 
He  vaUet  these.  Fope. 

3.  To  appraise ;  to  estiqaate. 

If  hr  be  poorer  than  estimation,  the 
ihaU  Wm  him. 

4.  To  be  i^orth;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not 

values 
Th0  coat  that  did  conclude  it.  Sbakspeare. 

5.  To  take  account  of. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem 
longer  without  a  clock  than  with;  for  the  mind 
dotn  value  every  moment.  Bosom, 

t*  To  reckon  aty  with  respect  to  number 
orpowcr. 

Tne  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong : 
Her  fiction  will  be  full  u  strong  as  ours. 

Sbakspeare. 

7.  To  consider  with  respect  to  import- 
jmce ;  to  hold  important. 

The  ki^  must  take  it  iU, 
So  sH|htly  tM/vA/ in  his  measen^.  Shaisfeare, 
Neither  of  them  valued  theur  promises,  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  honour  or  integrity. 

Clarendut. 

%.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price,  or 
excellence. 
It  cannot  be  vo/itatf  with  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

ft  To  rais^  to  estimation.  This  is  a  sense 
not  IP  use. 

Std  ordered  all  th%gs,  re^sting  the  wisdom 
cf  the  wisest,  by  making  the  possessor  thereof 
Buserable  ;  valuini  the  folly  of  the  most  foolish, 
by  making  the  success  prosperous.  Sidm^, 

Some  value  thems(|f  es  to  their  country  by  jea- 
louaiee  of  the  aown*  TmpU* 
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Vanity,  or  e  desire  of  vaUssng  oursehrii  bf 
shewing  others  fsuits.  ^       TempU. 

V a'l  u  E  L  E S8.  adj.  [from  'value, '\  Being  of 
no  value. 

A  counterfeit 
ResembluK  majesty ;  which,  touchM  and  tried. 
Proves  valuelas,  Sbakspeare^ 

Va^luer.  II.  j.  [from  TMi/xif.]    He  that 
values. 
Hammond  was  no  valuer  of  trifles.  fdU 

VALVE.  If.  /.  {yalva^  Latin.] 
z.  A  folding  door. 

Swift  through  the  vdvu  the  vinonary  fair 
Repass'd.  Pepe. 

Opening  their  valves^  self-mov'd  on  either 
side. 
The  adamantine  doora  exnandad  wide : 
When  death  commands  tney  dose,  when  death 
commands  divide.  Harte* 

%,  Any  thing  that  opens  over  the  mouth 
of  a  vessd. 

This  aii^k^  the  opening  of  the  «a/v«,  and  fbr- 
cUig  up  of  the  sucker,  may  be  driven  out.  B^U* 
3.  '[In  anatomy.]  A  kind  of  membrane* 
which  opens  in  certain  vessels  to  ad-  ' 
mit  the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its 
regress. 

Ine  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive 
the  blood  still  forward;  it  being  hindered  from 
going  backward  by  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

ArSuSiMtim 

V a'l  V  u  L E.  «.  /.  [valvule^  Fr.]    A  small 

valve. 
Vamf.  If.  i.  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe* 

Ainsworib, 
7e  VAMP.  v.  a.  [This  is  supposed  pro- 
babfy  enough  by  Skinner  to  be  derived 
from  a'vantf  Fr.  before ;  and  to  mean 
laying  on  a  new  outside.]  To  piece  an 
old  thing  with  some  new  part. 

You  wish 
To  vamp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  pbysick^ 
That 's  sure  of  death  without.        .   Sbakspeare. 
This  opinion  hath  been  vamped  up  by  CarJan. 

BenHey. 
I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vampt  play. 

SwiJK 
Va'mper.  »./.  [fromvamp^    One  who 
pieces  out  an  old  thing  with  something 
new. 
Van.  IS.  J.  [itord aiHmt^  French.]  * 
I.  The  front  of  an  ;irmy ;  the  first  Kne. 
Before  each  vast  prick  forth  the  airy  knlthts. 

The  foe  he  had  tunrey'd, 
Arrang*d,  as  t*  him  they  did  appear, 
With  -vasty  main  battle,  wings  aod  reerv    HuMim 
f^ivn  xo  t'**  the  foremost  squadrons  meet,  ' 
The  midmost  battles  hastening  up  behind.  Dryi. 
a.  [ovixr,  Fr.  vannujt  Latip.]    Any  thinf 
spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised  ; 
.  a  fan.  ..  * 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  set 
was  an  oar,  they  call  it  a  corih-v^ir.         Broome* 
3.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 
His  sail-broad  ««M/  ^  • 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  m  the  surging  smoke 
Up-hfted,  spurns  the  ground.  MUtoih 

A  flery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  drew  ni^ 
Who  on  their  plumy  vaus  receiv*dilim  soft 
From  ha  uneasy  sutioo,  and  upbore. 
As  on  a  floaung  coach,  through  the  blithe  ttr. 

Mitfm. 
Rr 
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His  ditaUed  wing  unstniiig : 
He  wfaeeVd  in  air,  and  tuetchM  bii  vd/u  in  vain; 
Hii  WW  no  looser  couklhb  flight  fusttin. 

Dryatn, 
*j^e  vmes  are  broad  on  one  nde,  and  nar- 
rower CO  the  other;  both* which  miniiter  to  the 
nrogrefsive  motion  of  the  bird.  Derham, 

TTVan.  VI  a.  [from  vannus^  LsLUvanmrf 
French.]  To  feo  i  to  winnow.   Not  in 

use* 
The  com  which  in  t«MBM»ff  lieth  lowest  b  the 

y^^^  Baem, 

Va'mcourier.  «./.  [avantcowrUr^  Fr.] 

Aharbinger ;  a  precursor. 
Van  e.  u.  s.  [-vaene,  Dut.]    A  plate  hung 

on  a  pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 
A  man  die  would  snell  backward; 

Ktan,aUnceiU4ieaded; 

If  speaking,  why  a  vMm  blown  with  wj,  winds. 

Va'nguard.  «.  /.  \avant  garde^  Fr.] 
The  front,  or  firrt  hnc  of  the  army. 

The  king's  vaHt-tmard  maintafaied  fight  minst 

the  whole  power  o?  the  enemies.  Batm. 

The  martial  Women,  who  bravely  stood  be^ 

In  vami-gmmrd  of  his  troops,  and  mardit,  for  . 

suencth  a  savage  bore.  Cb^mam. 

VamnMtl  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 

*  Mutw. 

VKm'i'Lh.  n.s.  [v^i//f,Fr.]  A  plant. 
The  fruit  of  those  plants  is  used  to 
scent  chocolate.  .     MiUtr. 

When  mixed  with  vaniUht^  or  spices,  dioco- 
late  acquires  the  good  and  bad  qualitiw  of  ar^ 
roatickoils.  ArbutbnH. 

To  Va'ni»h.  v.  tuivanescof  Lat.  evanouir^ 

French.]  ., ,       •  . 

I.  To  lose  perceptible  existence. 

High  honour  is  not  only  gotten  and  born  by 

©ain  and  danger,  but  must  be  nursed  by  the  like, 
'   STelse  vamsbeth  as  soon  as  k  appears  to  the 

world.  .. .  c      ^'^^• 

While  fancy  brings  the  wmtb  iTpiles  to  view, 

And'builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pye. 

a.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight ;  to  dis- 

^         Whither  are  they  vamib^df 
—Into  the  air ;  and  what  scem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.       Sbahpeare. ' 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vaiiubest. 

abshpeare, 
\  He  cut  the  cleaving  sky. 

And  in  a  moment  wwwAVfrom  her  eye.  Ftf*. 
1.  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost. 
.     All  these  delights  will  «Mi/i&.  Mt/tm. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness,  by 
whidi  we  had  distingmshed  ourselves,  wmikbtd 
aU  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and  pro- 
phaneness  started  up.  Atterbtnry. 

Va'nity.  «.  J.  \yanltast  tat.vamte,  Fr.] 
I.  Emptiness;  uncertainty;  inanity. 

Fanity  of  vamiie*^  all  is  vamty,  £ceiui, 

a.  Fruitless  dewre ;  fruitless  endeavour. 
FmUj  poBsesseth  manv  who  are  desirous  to 
know  tKe  certainty  of  things  to  come.      Stdnej. 

Thy  pride, 
And  wand'ring  imwi^,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  my  ^ewarnmg.  Mt/toiu 

3.  Trifling  labour.         .      ,.       ,•        u' u 
Touselongdiscourfcagainstthosc  things  which 

are  both  against  scripture  and  reason,  might 
ri^tlybe  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  inventor.    £aicigb. 

4.  Faiseliood;  untruth. 
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Here  I  may  well  diewthe««ii«ry  rfthatwbich 
is  reported  in  the  story  of  Wabsngnam. 

iiir  y»  jM^tgt* 

5.  Empty  pleasure;  vain  pursuit;  idle 
show ;  unsubstantial  enjoyment ;  petty 
object  of  pride. 

Were  it  not  strange  if  God  should  hawe  made 
such  store  of  glorious  creatures  00  earth,  Mid 
leave  them  all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vmmUjy 
allowinjs  none  but  the  baser  sort  to  be  ^J^fy* 
ed  in  his  own  service  ?  amktr. 

I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  diis  young  couple 
Some  vamity  of  mine  art.  '  Shaispemre, 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things; 
Make  her  free  wiU  slave  to  vamity,        Davies* 

Sin  with  vajtHy  had  filled  the  works  of  men. 

The  eldest  equal  the  youngest  in  the  «#«*y 
of  their  dress ;  and  no  otner  reason  can  be  giiven 
of  it,  but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpass,  them  m 
the  smutty  of  their  desires.  ^^f^* 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  brtath  s 
«ed,      ^ 
That  all  her  vmiius  at  once  are  dead; 
Succeeding  vmmHus  she  still  regards* 
And  thouth  she  pbys  no  more,  o'cxlooks  the     ^ 

6.  Ostentation ;  arroeance. 
The  ground-work  tncreof  b  true,  however 

'  they,  through  wtf«i/y,  whilst  they  would  not 
seem  to  be  i^orant,  do  thereujwn  build  many 
forged  histones  of  their  own  antiquity.  Sp4fuer» 
Whether  it  were  out  of  the  same  vmoI^ 
which  possessed  all  those  learned  philoeopbets 
and  poets,  that  Plato  also  published,not  under  the 
right  authors*  names,  those  things  which  he  had 

.  read  in  the  scriptures ;  or  fearing  the  severity  of 
the  Areopagite,  and  the  example  of  his  isMter 
Socrates,!  cannot  judge.  SaJti^ 

7,  Petty  pride;  pride  exerted  upon  sli|^ 
grounds;  pride  operating  upon  small 
occasions. 

Can  you  add  guilt  to  vamfyt  and  take 
A  pride  to  hear  the  conquests  which  you  make? 

Dryd». 

T  is  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 
That  vanity  *s  the  food  of  fools ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.  SwJL 

The  ce/tuptian  of  the  world  indulges  women 
in  great  vanity  §  and  mankind  seem  to  consider 
them  in  no  other  view,  than  as  so  many  painted 
idols,  that  are  to  allure  and  gratify  their  pa*» 


To  V A'NQUISH.  v.  a,  [yofncrr,  French.] 

I.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue. 

Were  *t  not  a  shame,  that,  wfaiitt  you  live  at 

jar. 

The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  twyrfyW, 

Should  make  a  start  o*er  seas,  and  v«if»uA  yon  f 

6baJkjf€are. 

They  subdued  and  vamfuUbedxhe  rebeb  in  all 

encounters.  Cimrtmdom, 

The  gods  the  victor,  Cato  the  vamftdsi'ddboiti 

But  vou  have  done  what  Cato  coold  not  do. 

To  cnuse  the  v4mfftub*d,  and  restore  hnn  too. 

Ihydim. 

%.  To  confute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vampiuM 

in  a  late  reply  .to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. 

^,  JlUtrwnry^ 

Va'nquisher.   n,  /.  [from   vanfwiu} 
Conqueror;  subduer. 

ne  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
fie  caU'd  your  v*Mjtiiiber»  SMjf^'V^ 
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t  shall  rist  ▼ictorious,aDd  subdue 
My  vamqtuibtri  spoil'd  of  hij  wunted  mcMl. 

Troy's  varnqtMer^  nd  great  Achilles'  soa. 

A.  PbiUp*. 
Va'mtage.  «.  /.  [from  advantage,'] 
I.  Gain ;  profit. 

What  great  vanUgt  do  we  get  by  the  trade  of 
a  pastor?  Subuy. 

%.  Superiority ;  state  in  which  pne  hath 
better  means  of  action  than  another. 

With  the  vaatage  of  mine  own  excuse. 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love.  Shots. 
He  had  them  at  vantage^  being  tired  and  bt- 
rass«d  with  a  long  march.  Bacm, 

The  pardoned  person  must  not  think  to  stand 
upon  the  same  wuUagt  of  ground  with  the  inno- 
cent. ^  South, 
3.  Opportunity;  conVenience. 

Be  assured,  madam,  't  will  be  done 
'With  his  next  vantage^  Sbdhp^are. 

Toy k'htkge,  v.  a.  [from advantage, ] 
To  profit.    Not  in  use. 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid ; 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.  Sptiu, 
Va'ntbrass.  If.  J.  [avant  bras^  French.] 
Armour  for  the  arm. 

1 11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  j^old  beaver. 
And  in  my  voMtbrace  put  this  wither *d  brawn. 

Shahfeare, 
Put  on  voMthrass,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet. 

Miltfi. 

VATID.  adj.  ivapUujf  Latin.]  Dead; 
having  the  spirit  evaporated  ;  spiritless ; 
mawkish;  flat. 

Thy  wines  let  feed  a-while 
On  the  fat  refuse;  lest,  too  soon  di^oined. 
From  spritely  it  to  sharp  01  vapid  change. 

Phir,f,. 
The  effects  of  a  vafU  and  viscous  constituUon 
of  blood  are  stagnation,  acrimony,  and  putre- 
faction. Arinttbimt. 
Va'pidness.  ».  /.  {from  vapid.]      Th? 
state  of  being  spiritless  or  mawkish ; 
mawkishness. 
VaforVtiom.  n.  s.  [vaporatioHfVu  va^ 
porattoy  Lat.  from  vapourl]    The  act  of 
escaping  in  vapours. 
Va'porer.  n.  s.  [from  vapour.]  A  boast- 
er; a  braggart. 

This  shews  these  vaporers,  to  what  scorn  they 
expose  themselves.      Cwirnmtmt  rftht  Tongue. 

Va'porish.  adj.  [from  vapour.] 

1.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapour*. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish. 
place.  ^  Sandys. 

«•  Splenetick  ;  peevish ;  humoursome. 
Pallas  grew  vap*risb  once  and  odd. 
She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing.      Fofie. 
Va'forous.  adj.  Ivaporeux,  l]r.  from  va- 
pour.] 

2.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations;  fumy. 

The  vaporous  ni^t  approaches.      Shakspeare. 

This  shifting  our  abode  from  the  wanner  and 
more  vaporous  air  of  the  valfies,  to  the  colder 
and  more  subtile  air  of  the  hills,  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  valetudinarian  part.  Derbam* 
av  Windy ;  flatulent. 

If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vapo* 
rmss  food,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become 
hmatick.  Baeon. 

Some  more  subtile  corporeal  element  may  so 
equally  bear  against  the  (Kins  of  a  Tittle  vaporour 
moisture,  as  to  form  it  into  round  drops,  mors. 
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The  f)od  whkh  b  most  vapwmu  and  penpi- 
rdile,  is  the  most  easily  digested.        Arhutbnot, 

A  little  tube,  jetting  out  from  the  extremi^ 
of  an  artery,  may  carry  off*  these  vaporous  steams 
of  the  blood.  Cbeyme, 

VATOUR.  «.  J.  [yafeurf  Fr.  vabor^  Lat.l 
I.  Any  thin^  exhalable  ;   any  tning  that 
mingles  with  the  air. 

Jove  a  dreadful  storm  caU'd  forth 
Against  our  navy;  covered  shoiy  and  aQ 
With  gloomy  vapours.  Cbapmasu 

Vapour^  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot.    jMiltm 
When  first  the  sun  too  powerful  b^ams  displays^ 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays: 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way* 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day.  Popem 
%•  Fume;  steam. 

The  morning  is  the  best,  because  the  hna^na* 
tion  is  not  clouded  by  the  vapours  of  meat. 

Drydesim 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still 

be  taken  cS,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of 

t  the  still  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle^ 

and  the  flame  will  run  along  the  vapour  bovtk 

the  candle  to  the  still.  Ne^iatu 

For  the  imposthume,  the  vapour  of  vinegar, 

,  and  any  thing  which  creates  a  cough,  are  proper. 

Arhuthaot^ 

3.  Wind;  flatulence. 

In  the  Thessalian  witches, and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded,  great  wonders, 
they  tell,  of  carrving  in  the  air,  transforming 
.  themselves  into  other  bodies.  These  fables  are 
the  effects  of  imagination :  for  ointments,  if  laid 
on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores, 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head 
extremely.  Bacon* 

4.  Mental  frime ;  vain  imagination ;  £ancy 
unreal. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath 
the  grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with 
a  melancholy  vapour,  that  it  be  not  discemiblo 
even  to  himself  Hammond* 

$.  [In  the  plural.]  Diseases  caused  by 
flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves ;  hy- 
pochondriacal maladies;  melancholy; 
spleen. 

.  To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  so  fre- 
quent in  studious  men,  as  well  as  the  vapours^ 
to  which  the  other  sex  are  so  olten  subject. 

Speetaiar* 

To  Va'pour.  v.  n.  [vaporo^  I^tin.] 
X.  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume^  to  fly  off 
iu  evaporations. 

when  thou  from  this  world  wilt  go. 
The  whole  world  vapours  in  thy  breath.  Donne* 
%,  To  emit  fumes. 

Swifr  running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  at 
standing  waters.  Bacon* 

3.  To  bully;  to  brag. 
*  Not  true  ?  quoth  he.  Howe'er  you  vapour^ 
I  can  what  1  smirm  make  appear.         HmSbras* 

These  are  all  the  mightv  pow'rs 
You  vainly  boast,  to  cry  aown  ours; 
And  what  in  real  value  *s  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting.      Hudihras* 
That  I  mi^ht  not  be  vapoured  down  by  insig- 
nificant testnnonies,  I  used  the  name  of  yoiur 
society  to  annihilafe  all  such  arguments.  Glanv. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 
No  sorrow  we  shall  find.  E.  Dorset^ 

To  V a'pou  r.  v.  a*  To  eflfuse,  or  scatter 
in  funics  or  vapour. 

Rr2         ^  T 
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Break  off  this  last  bmentiai  |pi^ 
lyiuch  sucks  two  soulk,  and  Im^un  both  y^T» 

He  *d  laueh  to  8e«  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another  sitting  vsfw  forth  hia  soul, 
A  third  to  melt  himself  in  tears.      Ben  J^mstt* 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quaKty,  if    j 
v^itred  OMU  «nd  Qiia&led  wui^  ^ii:it  of  wine. 

It  must  he.  holpen  hy  somewhat  which  may  fix 
the  silver,  never  to  De  restored,  or  va^reJ 
away,  when  incorporated  into  such  a  mas9  of 

YA'RIABLB.  a^!^  [varM/ef  Fr  vana- 
bibjy  tat.]  Chan£C»l»ic ;  mutabk  i  io- 
coQstaot. 

O  swear  not  by  the  inconsunt  mooo» 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
X^e^  that  thy  U>v%  prove  likewise  varimhU, 

Sbakspetirt. 
HM>ly  countries  diffierent,  i 

With  varicbU  o^cCs,  shall  expel 
This  something  settl^  nu^^tei:  in  his  heart. 

iPy  the  livdy  image^  of  other  creatures  4ia 
^ose  ancients  represent  the  variaUe  passions  of 
Uaortals ;  as  by  aerp^ta  were  signified  deceivers. 

i        His  heart  I  know  how  varlabU^  and  vain. 
Self-left.  Mikon. 

W9.iAQL^VESs.8.  J.  [from  varialfU*'\ 
E.  ChangcaWcjJcaa ;  muubility. 

You  are^  OpC  solicitous  about  the  ^rutbUMtst 
of  the  weathii  or  the  change  of  seasons.  AMi. 
%.  levity ;  inconstancy. 

Censurers  sylgect  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
variabUnai  in  judgment.  Ciarusa* 

Va'riably.    tf^v.      [from     variable.'] 
Changeably;  mutably;   inconstantly; 
uncertainly.        » 
Va'riancb.  «.  J.  [fromviw^.]  Discocd; 
disagreement;  dissension. 

1  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  fa- 
ijier.  MaUbew. 

A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course, 
Was,fi:on^  a  vtfr/a««,now  a  war  become.  DanleU 
'  Set  not  any  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  **»- 
rianci  with  otners,  which  are  all  admirablv  con- 
sistent. SpraiU 
She  runt,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen: 
.  While  a  kind  gbince  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes! 

Fope. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to 

the  ignortnt;  the  oki  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 

young ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting 

variance  in  the  world.  Swift, 

Many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Tlonutn, 

"Who  are  they  that  set  the  first  and  second  ar* 

tides  at  variance  with  each  other,  when  for 

fourteen  tenturiea,  and  more,  they  h»ve  agreed 

most  amicably  together  i  IVaterland. 

Variant  ION.  «.  j.  [variatiof  Latin  j  vari' 

ationf  French".] 
I.  Change ;  muUtion ;  difference  from  it- 
self* ..... 

After  much  variation  of  opmion$,the  pnsoner 
was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  by  n^ost  voices  found 
guilty  of  felouy.  Haytvard, 

The  operauon  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of 
.intension  and  remission;  but  the  essences  of 
thibgs  are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such 
mariatioH»  Locke. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  con§n^  to  these 
two  islands ;  a<id  it  is  hsu»l  it  shoiUd  be  limited 
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in  thne  as  much  as  pUcc,  by  the  ?«?«*»»^ 
>i»/«v*  of  our  speech.  .      ^^ 

There  is  but  one  common  matter,  which  is 
diversified  by  acc'ideits;  and  the  sane  omen- 
cal  Quantity,  by  variatitm  of  texture,  may  coo- 
stitute  successively  all  kinds  of  bodjr.     Be^ 
1.  Difference ;  change  from  one  to  aa- 

oiher.  ^     ,   , 

In  some  other  placet  are  more  fsoaltt  wra 
than  males;  which,  upon  this  «amJ«w  a  pro- 
portion, 1  recommend  to  the  curious.  Grav^ 
^  Each  sea  had  its  peculiar  AeHs.  and  ^c  same 
variatim  of  soils;  this  tract  aflbrdmc  such  t  XB' 
restrial  matter  as  isr  proper  for  die  w'"»gj''f 
one  sort  of  she^fisk;  that  of  another.    Jris^. 

3.  Successive  change. 
Sir  ^^ter  Blunt, 

Stain'd  with  the  variatim  of  eadi  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holiaedoa  and  this  aeat  of  oos. 

4.  [la  grammar.]    Change  of  teisuM^ 
of  nouns.  ,    , 

The  rules  of  erammar,  and  useful  eumpW" 
the  variation  of  words,  and  the  pecuhar  to« 
fpecch,are  often  appointed  tobe  repeated.  ITaffr. 

5.  Change  in  natural  phenomcnons. 
The  Xike  ran  a  long  course  of  cahn  P^JP^f 

without  any  visible  eclipse  or  wane  in  hwM^ 
amidst  dtverg  variatiMu  m  others.  /wtttm^ 

i.  Deviation.  «    ,.^/;«, 

He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  firoo 
the  original,  and  made  an  intirc  translanon  tf 
the  whole  for  his  private  use.  Jfr 

If  we  admit  a  variatiou  from  the  state orm 
creation,  that  iwritf/w*  must  be  n«««W»7*T[ 
an  eternal  duration,  and  therefore  «»"*J7 
compass  of  time.  .   vf^' 

I  may  seem  somttimes  to.  have  vaoad  w^ 
his  sense;  but  the  gr«atfist  V0riatiom  m>J^ 
fairly  deduced  from  him.  ^   • '^ 

7.  Fariation  of  tb§  compass  ;  deviation  ot 
the  magnctick  needle  firom  an  exact  pa- 
rallel with  the  meridian.  .   ,  rv; 
Va'ricous.  adj.  [*i//inVoj«a,  Latin.]  w'* 
eased  with  dilatation.  . 

There  are  instances  of  one  veip  only  oeii? 
varicotu,  which  may  be  deitroyed  by  tyffl|« 
above  and  below  tnci  dilatation.  ^^'v 

To  VAllIEGATE.  v.  a.  [variegatust 
school  Latin.]  To  diversify  5  to  stain 
with  different  colonic.  . . . 

The  sheUs  are  fiUed  with  a  white  spar,  «wi 
variegates  and  adds  to  the  ^"^y  °^^  *|?IJ^. 

They  had  fountsuns  of  variegated  maAk  » 
their  rooms.  ^^'"^^ 

Ladies  like  variV^*^  tulips  show; 
•T  is  to  the  changes  half  the  charms-wc  owe: 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirers  take, 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.         -'Tj 
Variega'tion.  «.  s.  [from  vaneptU'l 
Diversity  of  colours. 

Plant  your  choice  tulips  in  natural  «"°»'Tr 
what  impoveriAed  with  very  fine  sand;  «*J^ 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.  .^^ 

Vari'ety.  ft.  s.  [fuarkte,  Vr.vamttUf 
Latin.]  ^. 

I.  Change ;  succession  of  one. thing. WV" 
other ;  intermixture  of  one  thing  y^m 

another.  .  ,.     .  .ijj,. 

AU sorts  are  here, that attth'  eaijh yi^^ 
rariety  without  end.  ^^\^  no- 

r^iity  is  nothing  else  buta  contii»^ 

^  l7the  sun's  light  .consisted  of  biitonei^ 
rays,  there  wouW  be  But  one  colour  in  tlitww" 
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world,  nor  would  it  be  po(B^e  to  jpit)duc€  tny 
new  colour  by  reflections  or  r6&acti6ns;  and  by 
consequence  that  the  variety  of  cObors  depen<u 
upon  the  composttbn  of  lignt.  NrtvUm* 

One  thing  of  many  by  which  *uarietj  is 
made.    In  this  sense  k  h&s  a  plural. 

The  inclosed  warmth  which  the  eirth  hith 
in  itseif,  stirred  up  by  the  heat  «f  the  sun,  assist- 
tth  nature  in  the  ^speedier  procreation  of  those 
^Hwktkt  which  thes^earth  bringeth  forth.  Raicigb, 

3.  Difference  ;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  m  the  tempers  of  ^ood  men, 
widi  relation  to  the  different  impressions  they 
receive  from  diffetent  objects  of  cnarity. 

jF.  Atieriury, 

4.  Variation  ;   deviation ;  change  from  a 
fonti'^'r  state 

It  were  a  great  vanity  to  reject  thote  reasons 
dra.vofrom  the  nature  of  things,  or  to.go  about 
to  ans\vcr  those  reasons  by  supposidons  of  a  va^ 
riety  in  things,  from  what  they  now  appear. 

Hcle, 

5.  Many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  va* 
rirty  of  good  which  hit  soul  thursts  alter.    Lmw. 

VA'RIOUS.  a4/\  [variiUf  Latin.] 
I.  Different ;  several ;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to,  men  by  varhtu 
names. 
And  vari9$u  idols,  through  the  heathen  world. 

MiltM. 
a.  Changeable ;  uncertain ;   unfixed ;  un- 
like itself. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards 
in  nature,  whereby  to  adjust  their  ^tnification ; 
therefore  they  are  very  varhut  and  doubtful. 

Locki* 
3.  Utilike  each  other. 

He  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit. 

To  rase  quite  out  their  native  language.  Miltpn, 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.  Miit, 

Vast  crowds  of  vanquished  nations  march  along, 

f^artMis  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.  DrjJ. 

Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame. 
Each  indhridtial  \  nis  great  end  the  same,   Po^. 
4;  Variteattd;  diversified. 
Herbs  sudden  flower'd^ 
Opening  their  various  colours.  MitttH, 

Wa  lou^LY.  adv,  [from  various.^    In  a 
virf  oas  manner. 

Having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortimei  di- 
rected hifl  coorse  to  a  safe  harbour.  Bocon. 

Various  objects  from  the  tense, 
Varimsiy  representing.  Milton* 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  design'd ; 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load; 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind; 
All  find  but  one,  to  burn  them  in  the  road. 

Different  aliments,  while  thev  repair  the  fluids 

and  so]i<h,  act  variously  upon  tnem  according  to 

tfacirdiflbrentnitores.  ArbutbiHtU 

VARIX^ «.  J.  [Latin ;  varice^  French*]  A 

cDlatatioit  of  thr  Yclff. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  accompnied  with  vdr/^// 

or  dictations  of  the  vefais,  the  vatix  can  only 

be  assisted  by  the  bandage.  5Aar/>. 

VATOLET.  n.  s.  [variiti  oW  French,  now 

j-4  Anciently  a  servant  or  footman. 
Such  lords  iU-exanipterdo  give, 
Where  varktt  and  drabi  so  nay  live.     TMer. 

Thtyspy'd 
A  varlet  running  towardt  thtm  hnttty.  SpiMer, 
ft.  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascaL  Tlus  word  has 
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deviated  firom  its  original  meaning,  as 
fiir  in  Latin. 

I  am  tha  veriest  v§rlet  that  ever  chew'd. 

SbaLheirK 

"Where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlrts  t  Shiks. 

Thou,  variety  dost  diy paster's  gains  devours 
Thou  mJlk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dr^m. 

When  the  ftoman  legions  were  in  a  disposiuon 
to  mutiny,  an  impudent  vfirUt^  who  was  ikpri- 
vate  cenunel,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his 
eloquence.  Adiisotu^ 

"V^A-'RLKTitY.  H,  j>  [hom  ifarlet.'}    Rab- 
ble; crowd;  populace. 
Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  diew  m^  to  tlie  shouting  varlHry 
Ofcens'ringRotne^  Sbahpeart, 

VA'RNISH.  ft.  s.  [yemuf  French ;  ver- 
nixy  Latin.] 

1.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal>  or 
other  bodies,  to  make  them  shine. 

We  *11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  eScd^ 
lence,  ' 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  same.    Staisp* 

The  fame  of  Cicero  had  not  borne  her  age  so 
well,  if  it  had  not  been  ioined  with  some  valiity. 
Like  unta  vamssb^  that  makes  ceilings  ndt  only   . 
shine,  but  last.  Baton, 

This  the  blue  varmsh^  that  the  treen  endeiln, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 

Pop€. 

2.  Cover;  palliation. 

T§  Va'rnish.  v.  a,  [vernUsert'vermrf'Sr> 

from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  something  shining. 
O  vanity ! 
To  set  a  pearl  in  steel  so  meanly  ^vamuiSV. 

^  Sidney. 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  pobfick  street. 
To  gaxe  on  christian  fools  with  vUrnish*d  facei. 

Sbaksftare% 
%,  To  cover  5  to  conceal  cr  decorate  with 
something  ornamental. 

Specious  deeds  on  earth  which  ^bry  excites; 
Or  dose  ambition  varnished  o*tx  with  aeal. 

Miltom, 
Toune  people  are  usf d  to  varnisb  o*er  their 
non-peiformance  and  forbearance  of  good  ac- 
tions by  a  pretence  unto  humility.  Felt 

Mis  manly  heart  was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate,  or  vamisb*d  love.  Tfrydem* 
Men  espouse  the  well*endowed  opiniOTS  iA 
fhhion,  and  then  sedc  arguments  to  make  good 
their  beauty,  or  vOtsAsh  a9tt  aild  cover  their  de- 
formity. LhJU. 
3*  To  palfxate^  to  hide  with  colour  ctf 
rhetorick. 

They  varnisb  mXL  their  errors,  and  secure 
The  ins  they  act,  and  all  the  world  endure.  , 

VenBam* 
Cato's  voice  was  ne*er  employ*d 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  vamisb  aimes. 

Addisom* 

Speak  the  phiq  tmth,  and  vafnitb  not  your 

crimes*  ^  Fbil^. 

Va'rnish ER. «.  /.  [from  varnhb."] 
I.  One  whose  trade  is  to  varnish* 

An  oil  obtained  of  commoii  oil  laav  probibly 
be  of  good  use  to  surgeons  viiviifnisiers,  Boyle* 
%,  A  disguiser ;  an  adomer. 

Mddest  dulnets  lurfcs  in  thought's  disgoise  ; 
Thou  vandtbet  of  fbds,  and  cheat  of  all  the 
wise.  P9^ 

Va'evels.  m/.  [wrw/ikii French.]  SiU 
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ver  rings  about  the  leg  of  a  hawk*  on 
which  the  ovmer's  name  is  engraved. 

Diet. 
To  VAUY.  V.  a.  [vartTf  Latin  ;  varitTf 

French.] 
I.  To  cfaanf^ ;  to  make  unlike  itself. 
JLec  your  ceaaeleas  change 
yary  to  our  great  Creator  still  new  praise. 

MUi9H, 

$.  To  changre  to  something  else. 
God>,  that  D^tr  chance  their  fUtC9 
ym  oft  their  love  and  hate.  WalUt. 

Xne  roajter's  hand,  which  to  the  life  can  tract 
The  airs,  the  lines,  the  features  of  the  face. 
May,  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke,  express 
A  'oarjd  posture,  or  a  flatt'ring  dress.  Dtnham. 
We  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the 
cine  and  country  where  the  Kene  of  action  lies. 

Drjden. 
He  ^ariu  e^ery  shape  with  ease. 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 

3.  To  make  of  different  kinds. 

God  hath  divided  the  eenius  of  men  according 
to  the  different  afturs  of  the  world ;  and  variai 
their  inclinations,  according  to  the  variety  of 
aaions  to  be  performed.  Bnnuu 

4.  To  diversify  \  to  yariegate. 

God  hath  here 
^arjrV  bis  bounty  ao  with  new  delights.   Mlh. 
TcVa'ry.  'v.n. 

I.  To  be  changeable ;  to  appear  in  differ* 
cnt  forms. 

Darkling  stands 
The  n>aryitig  shore  o'th*  world. 
$•  To  be  unlike  each  other. 

Those  who  made  laws,  had  their  minds  po- 
lished above  the  vulgar :  and  yet  unaccountably 
the  public  constitutions  of  nations  vmry,  CoUier, 
3.  To  alter ;  to  become  unlike  itself. 

He  had  a  strange  interchanging  of  Urge  and 
inexoected  pardons,  with  several  executions ; 
whicn  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy, 
but  to  a  principle  be  hid  set  unto  himself,  that 
pe  would  vary^  and  try  both  ways  in  turn. 

BacoH» 
60  vorWhe,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
furl'd  manv  a  wanton  wreath.  MilUtu 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less.  Pop«, 
a.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart. 

The  crime  consists  in  yipUting  the  bw,  and 
varytMg  from  the  right  rule  of  reason.      LocJte, 
r.  To  succeed  each  other. 
'   While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  gracet 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  £»ce. 

Addum. 
^f  1*0  disagree  ;  to  be  at  variance. 

In  judgment  dThcr  substance  thus  they  vary, 
/bid  vary  thus  in  judgment  of  her  seat; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry, 
Pome  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat. 

Davits, 
jr.  To  shift  colours. 

Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
^w\%  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  f 
pf  hears  the  hawk  when  PhllomeU  sings  f 

Va'ry.  ».  J,  [from  the  verb.]   Change ; 
alteration.    Not  in  use. 
Such  smilbg  rogues  as  these  sooth  every 
passion ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
yf\lh  fivprj  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Sbahpeart, 
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Ya^scolak.  A4r.  \fnm  ^MumAoM, Lit.] 
Consisting  of  vessels  ;  full  of  vessels. 

Nutrition  of  the  solids  is  performed  by  tht 
dfctilating  liquid  in  the  smaUest  «a/ai/«r  solids. 

Vasculi'fkeous.  aJj.  IvojeuUtm  and 
Jero^  I..atin.]  Such  plants  as  have,  be- 
side  the  common  calyx,  a  peculiar  vessel 
to  contain  the  seed,  sometimes  dirided 
into  cells;  and  these  have  always  s  mo- 
oop«tak>us  flower,  either  unifbnn  or  dif- 
form.  fjf"!^* 

Vase.  ff.  J.  [vasef  French;  vasof  Latin.] 

I.  A  vessel;  generally  a  vessel  rather  fior 
show  than  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unveil'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  m^idc  order  laid.      fafe. 

s.  It  is  used  for  a  soUd  piece  of  omamenul 
marble. 

VA'SSAL.  If.  /.  [vajsal,  French  ;twiMA^ 
Italian.] 

I.  One  who  holds  of  a  superiour  lord. 

Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  eoDenr, 

can  coin  what  money  he  pleaseth.  omj/i 

The  vassals  are  invited  to  bring  in  their  coa- 

plaints  to  the  viceroy,  who  imprisons  and  daf 

tises  their  masters.  JdMim 

s.  A  subject ;  a  dependant. 

She  cannot  content  the  lord  with  poftrm- 
ance  of  his  discipline,  that  hath  at  her  nde  a 
vassal,  whom  Satan  hath  made  his  vkegerest, 
to  cross  whatsoever  the  faithfiil  should  do. 

Such  as  they  thought  fit  for  hbour,  they  re- 


ceived as  vassals  ;  but  imparted  not  the  bnek 
of  l^ws,  but  every  one  made  his  wHl  a  lav  mo 
his  own  vassal.  Sftm0» 

The  common  people  were  free  subjects  is  the 
kine,  not  slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretoried 
lorda.  Diwn* 

The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember,  dut 
passions  ought  to  be  her  titf^/oilry  not  her  mceii 

Vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  tortvring  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Jlii^ 

As  all  his  vassals  eagerly  dear'd ; 
With  muid  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
Hb  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  comsst^ 

iJlrja* 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  hit  w 
saL  AiiT, 

3*  A  servant;  one  who  &cts  by  the  will « 
another. 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  hi0 
The  greatness  he  has  got.  Shais^* 

4.  A  slave  ;  a  low  wretch. 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain* 
O  vassal!  m&creant  f  Slahftart, 

Va'ssallace.  «.  j.  {yastelagei  Fra»ch» 
from  vauaL"]  The  state  of  a  vas»i; 
tenure  at  will ;  servitude ;  slavery  i  «• 
pendancy. 

He  renounc'd  the  vassalagt 
Of  Rome  again.  Sfmtr* 

AH  my  pow'rs  do  thdr  besiowlng^lo>C| 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount  liog 
The  eye  of  maicsty.  ^^^^"^^1 

They  would  have  brought  the  Adiww"™*" 
the  condition  of  followers  and depwiJeDttOTW 
mere  vassalage*  Mm^ 

Let  us  not  then  pursue, 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obcun  i 
Unacceptable^  though  u  hesv'a  oor  «t%j^^ 
Of  q»leRdid  vtutal^u  iP*^' 
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Cun'd  vatsalawty 
l%st  idoKE'd  tUl  lov«'i  hoc  iirc  be  o'er, 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before. 

VAST.  adj.  ItHute,  French;  ifojtus^  Lat.] 
X.  Large;  great. 

Whit  the  fMrlUinent  meant  to  attempt  with 
those  mut  numbers  of  men,  every  day  levied. 
.  CiarcHdui. 

That  IS  an  ample  Vkd  capadous  mmd,  which 
takes  m  ««##  ana  sublime  ideas  without  pain. 

His  open  stores, 
Though  voitf  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 
.       ,  ThimsM, 

%.  vitioudy  great  i  enormously  extensive 
or  capacious. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping, 
swelling  and  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be 
high,  full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedncss. 

So  bote  the  ship  aloft  her  fiery  bound. 
About  whom  rusht  the  billowes,  blacke  and 
^^f'*  CbapmoH, 

They  view'd  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss. 
^L         ..  -  ^f»it9a. 

Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage,  more  fell. 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  hell  Marce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

MUtw. 
Vast.  «.  j.  [va4tum^  Latin.]    An  empty 
waste. 

They  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vasti  and  em- 
braced, as  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds. 

Sbakspeart, 

Through  the  vast  of  heav*n  it  sounded.  Mit* 

The  ^try  vast^ 

Secure  of  stonn^  your  royal  brother  past  Pope. 

Vasta'tion.  «.  i.  [vastatiof  from  vastOf 

Latin.]  Waste ;  depopulation. 

This  wild-fire  made  the  saddest  vastations^  in 
the  many  fatal  outrages  which  these  eager  con* 
tentions  occasion.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Vasti'dit Y.  ».  /.  [vastitajf  LaUn;  from 
'vojtj.'}  Widencss;  immensity.  A  bar- 
barous word. 

Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  vastidity.    Sbakspean. 
Va'stly.  fl</v.  [fromwaj/.]  Greatly;  to 
a  great  degree. 

Holland's  resolving  upon  its  own  defence, 
without  our  share  in  the  war,  would  leave  us  to 
enjoy  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  thereby  grow 
vasth  both  in  strength  and  treasures.  Temple, 
They  may  and  do  vastly  differ  in  their  man- 
ners, institutions,  customs ;  but  yet  all  of  them 
agree  in  haviiw  some  deity  to  worship.  Wilkiits, 
It  b  vastly  the  concern  of  government,  and  of 
themselves  too,  whether  they  be  morally  good 
or  bad.  Swtb. 

Va'stness.  If.  j.  [from  vajt.']  Immensity*; 
enormous  greatness. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vastness,  Milton, 

She  by  the  rocks  compellM  to  stay  behind, 

Is  by  the  vastness  of  her  bulk  confinU   Waller, 

when  I  compare  this  little  performance  with 

the  vastness  or  my  subject,  methinks  I  have 

brought  but  a  codde-shell  of  water  from  the  • 

ocean.  GlanvWe, 

Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  in  the  vast' 

mess  of  his  draught.  DrytUn, 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  cause  of  the 

vastness  of  the  ocean.  Bent/ey, 

Ya'sty. aiij.  [fromvaj/.]  Large;  enor- 
mously great. 
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I  can  call  si«rits  from  the  vasty  deep.  SbaJ^,^. 
Vat.  „  J.  l-vat.putch ;  j:ar,  Saxon.]  A 
vessel  m  which  liquors  are  kept  in  the 
immature  state. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  even, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drownU     Shaisteart 
f-et  hirn  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  oppo-* 
sition  to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.    AdSiUn, 
WoiUdst  thou  thy  vats  with' gen'rous  juice 
should  froth,  •* 

Respect  thy  ordhats.  pim'^^ 

Va  TicioE.  a.  s,  [w/«  and  c:esU^  Lat.] 
A  murderer  of  prophets. 
The  caidfft»a<«fi*  conceived  a  prayer.  Pope, 
To  Vati'cinate.  V  n,  i-vatieinor,  Lat.] 
To  prophesj ;  to  practise  prediction. 

rhe  most  adrair'd  of  aU  prophane  prcmhets.  ' 
whose  predictions  have  been  so  much  cried  ud 
Old  vaticinate  here.  Hrwe/ 

Va'vasour.  n.  s.  [vavasjtur,  Fr.]  One' 
who  himself  holdmg  of  a  superiour  lord, 
has  others  holding  under  him. 

Names  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours,  as 
«mg,  taught,  valvasor,  or  vavasor,  squire. 

Ca^tJtm^ 

Va'udevil.  n.  J,  [njattd^Ule,  Fr.]  A  song 
common  among  the  vulgar,  and  sung 
about  the  streets.  Trev.  A  ballad :  a 
trivial  strain. 

VAULT,  n.  J.  Ivotatff  Fr.  voita,  Italian  ; 
votutaf  low  Latin.] 

X.  A  continued  arch. 
„j,      O.youaremenofitone! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  m 
That  heaven's  W/shoufd  crack.    Sbakspeare. 
tK;T?K  '"*"'**  ««nifiw  an  orb  or  where.  '^And 
this  shews  us  both  die  form  of  The  Mosaical 
abyw,  which  was  mcluded  within  this  vauH:  and 
the  form  of  the  habitable  earth,  which  was  dio 
outward  surfiice  of  this  nouft,  or  the  cover  of  the 

Creep  into  the  kiflrhole. 

but  he  hath  an  absuract  for  the  remembrance  J. 
•m.  ^1.^   .     .  Sbaksptarem 

The  wine  of  Ufe  is  drawn,  and  die  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  o^  Sbakspeare^ 

Whether  your  fruittul  fancy  lies 

To  banbh  rats  that  haunt  our  vault,        S-wift, 

3.  A  cave  ;  a  cavern. 

The  silent  W*,  of  deadi,  unknown  to  Hght, 
And  heU  itself,  he  naked  to  his  sight.      San^u 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead. 

Shall  I  not  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 
-.    „     *"•  Sbakspeare, 

To  Vault,  v.  a.  [vouter,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]  V 

I.  To  arch  ;  to  shape  to  a  vault. 
??*^  nature  given  them  eyes' 
To  see  this  vaulted  zxoh,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land^  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  die  humbled  beach  ?  SbaJkipeart. 

a.  To  cover  with  an  arch. 

Over-head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew ; 
And  flybg  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.  MUion, 

1.  To  leapt  to  jump.  " 

Vaulting  anibition,  which  o'crleaps  its'clf. 
And  faUs  on  th'  odier.  Sbaksl^Jti* 
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The  pretty  vmdimg  tea  refut'd  to  drown  me, 
Kiiowing  thtt  thou  itfoold'st  hive  me  drowxiM 
on  fhore.  Sbaksfaare, 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse.     Sbmhptmre, 
.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  by  vanUinv  into  my  sad- 
dle with  my  armour  oUt  I  should  quickly  leap 
into  a  wife.  Sbahpeart* 

Leaning  on  his  hmce,  he  vauUid  on  a  tree. 


If  a  man  should  leap  a  garret,  or  vault  down 

the  monument,  would  he  leave  the  memory  of 

k  hero  behind  him  ?  Cdlier. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat 

and  intrepidity  of  youth.  AMsom, 

«.  To  play  the  tumbler  or  posturc-mastcr. 

Vau  LT.  >r.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  leap ;  a 

jump. 
Va'ult'age.  «.  J.  [from  njoult.']  Arched 
cellar.    Not  in  use.  / 

He  •^  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultaget  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  bb  ordnance.     Sbaispeare, 
\a^\j  l t e  d  .  adj,  [from  'vauiu']    Arched  j 
concave. 

'Restore  the  lock !  she  6ries,  and  all  around 
Restore  the  lock !  the  vaulted  xod[%  rebound. 

Fofe. 
Va'plter.  «.  j.  [from  vaulul  A  leaperj 

a  jumper ;  a  tumbler. 
Va'ulty.  adj^  [from  vatilt.1   Arched; 
concave.    A  bad  word. 

I  will  kiss  Uiy  detesuble  bo«es. 
And  put  my  eye-bilk  in  thy  vauky  brows. 
And  ring  these  fingerswith  thy  hotueholdwcorms. 

^bakspiOrt* 
I 'JJ  say  that's  nottiie  lark,  whole  notes  do 
beat 
The  wtultf  heav'ns  so  high  above  our  heads. 

Sbahfeart, 

To  VAUNT,  v.  a.  {vanter^  French.]   To 
boast ;  to  display  with  ostenUtion. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets*  verse  so  much  doth  «war«/, 
Amd^hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  ektoU'd, 
80  many  furiiqs  'and  sharp  hitidid  haunt. 

Speiuer* 
Not  any  damsel  which  her  vamutetb  most 
In  skfKiilknkting  of  soft  silken  twme.  Spttuit. 
^        My  vaoqui^er)  sp^'d  of  his  vauntid  ^U. 

MtUott, 

7i  Vaunt,  v.  n. 

X.  To  play  the  braggart ;  to  tallf  with 

ostentation;  to  make  v»in  show;  to 

boast. 
You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 

I^t  It  appear  so ;  make  your  voMtdmr  true. 

The  illusions  of  magick  were  put  down,  and 
their  vauuting  in  wisdom  reproved  with  disgrace. 

Wisdom, 

So  spake  th*  apoiUte  angel,  though  in  pain ; 
FaunHng  alood,  but  rack'd  with  deep  de^. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunted 
cweivahte  what  he  b,  does  incline  him  todia- 
value  what  he  has.  Cavermmmt  aftbe  Tomgtu. 
9.  I  scarcely  know  in  what  sense  Dtyden 
has  used  this  word,  unless  it  be  mistvrit- 
ten  for  vaults. 

Tishef  1  feel  him  now  in  ev'ry  part; 
3Lake  a  new  world  he  vomoU  about  my  heart. 

J)ry<Um* 

Vaumt.  «.  1.  [from  the  verb,]    "Qn^i 
boast  \  vain  ostentation. 


8ir  John  Perrot  bent  his  ooaie  Bottete 
point,  but  ratto  ^uite  contrary,  '±  icijfn,  a4 
in  vain  vaunt  oF  his  own  cotms^         Sfnttr^ 

Him  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  ventft.  MtAos. 
Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience 
read, 
Who  thua  describes  his  hero  when  be  *s  deai } 
In  heat  of  action  dain,  he  acorns  to  fiiU, 
Bur  still  maintains  the  war,  and  fights  at  iH 

GlauwBi, 

Vaunt,  n.  s,  [from  avant,  French.]  TJc 
first  part.    Not  used. 

Our  play' 
Leaps  o'er  the  «awil  and  firstlings.  Sbaksfwu 

Va'unter.  ;?^  J.  [fvantnur^  French ;  from 
vaunf.l  Boaster;  braggart;  mangi^cn 
to  vain  ostentation. 

Some  feign 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunteri  but  is 
vain.  Sfattr. 

Tongue-valiant  hero!  vautttw  of  thy  might! 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  last  in  ^j^J* 

Va'untful.    adj^    ['uaunt    and  fill*] 
Boastful ;  ostentatious. 
Wh'des  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures 
smil*d,  r 
Young  Clarion,  with  vaumtfml  lustihed, 
After  his  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare.  Sptmtr, 
Va'untingly.  adv.   [from  ^Htuntiiigi] 
Boastfully;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vasmtlugh  thou  spak  it  n. 
That  thou  wcrt  cause  of  noble  GUwter's  death. 

Sbakspam, 

Va'untmure.  n.  s,{,avant  muff  FrcndiJ 
A  false  wall ;  a  work  raised  before  the 
main  wall. 

With  another  engine  named  thewarwoifc,n« 
luerced  with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  « 1 
thread,  two  vauntmures.  Camdeu 

This  warhke  captain,  daily  atterngM^g  ^ 
vanmutest  in  the  end  by  force  obtained  the 
same;  and  so  possessed  of  the  place,  despewcy 
kept  it  till  greater  help  came  running  in ;^ 
with  wonderful  expedition,  dapt  up  a  stroaj 
covering  betwixt  the  wall  and  the  vaamurt. 

Va'ward,  n.  s.  \jvan  and  ouard.]  Foit- 
part.    Obsolete. 

.Since  we  have  the  vawardcithe  ^7*^ 
My  love  shall  hear  the  mosick  of  my  htxnds. 
^  ShaJbptsfA 

Marcius, 
Their  bands  i*  th*  vatvard  are  the  Anti?tes 
Of  their  best  trust.  SbUspean. 

He  desired  nothing  more  thap  to  hart  rtn- 
firmed  his  authority  In  the  minds  Of  the  «igff» 
by  the  present  and  reedy  attendant*  5  tpt 
vayvod  XMdUt. 

XJ'BEKTY.  n.  J.  lubertofi  Latin.]  Abun- 
dance ;  firuitfrilness. 
Ub I c ACTION,  >».  J.  [from  uhi^  latiflj 
UBl'Kxy.        J     Local  relatipn;  where- 
ness.    A  scbolastick  term. 

Relations,  ubUmtiam^  duratton,  the  voJ{ff 
philosophy  admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  n 
enquire  v^  what  pUce  they  are,  were  Iran. 

Ubi'quitary.  adj,  [from  ttbifmi  Latl 

Existing  every  where. 
For  weakh  and  an  uUpdiary  coaunerce,  dods 

can  exceed  her.  ""^ 

UBf'QuiTARY. «.  J.  [fromn^^La^J 

One  that  exists  every  where. 
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Hov  far  wide  is  Aijuinas.  which  saith,  by 
the 'same  reason  that  an  angel  might  be  in  two 
^laces;  he  might  be  in  as  many  as  you  will? 
be  3  now,  either  Xavier  is  every  where,  or  else 
the  carcass  of  a  friar  is  more  subtile  dian  the 
nature  of  ab  angel.  To  conclude,  either  Aqui- 
nas is  falie,  or  the  papists  ubiquit^ria,  aall. 
Uiii'ui'tfv.  «.  J.  [from  uhique^  Latin.] 
Omnipresence;  existence  at  the  same 
timt  in  all  places. 

In  the  one  there  is  attributed  to  God  death, 
whereof  divine  nature  is  not  capable ;  in  the 
other,  ubiquity  unto  man,  which  numan  nature 
ado^icteth  not.  Hooker. 

Pern,  she  hight, 
A  solemn  wight, 
Ai  you  should  meet 
In  &ny  street 

In  that  ubiauity,  jEU»  Jofuom, 

Could  they  think  that  to  be  infinite  and  im- 
mense, the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could  thrust 
into  a  corner  of  their  closet  ?  S^vtb, 

UT>DER.  n.  j.  iyxhtr\,  Sai^.  uder^  Dutch; 
uhery  Latin.]  The  breast  or  dugs  of  a 
cow,  or  other  laree  animal.  x 

A  llonCM,  with  uddirt  all  drawn  dry, 
,  X^ay  couching  head  on  ground.  Sbakspean, 

Sithence  the  cow 
Produc*d  anamjtler  store  of  milk;  the  she-goat. 
Not  without  pam,  dragg*d  her  distended  udder. 

Prior, 
U'i>DERED.  ^4^'.  [from  udder.']  Furnished 
with  uddrrs. 
Marian  soft  could  stroke  the  udder  d  cow. 

Gay. 

Ve^l.  xr.  /.  [veeUz  calf,  ifeeler^  'uesUr^  to 

bring  forth  a  calf,  old  French ;  vUellus^ 

I-atfii.]  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the 

tabic. 

W6uldst  thou  ynxh  mighty  beef  augment  thy 

meal, 

Seek  Leadeohall;  St.  James's  sends  thee  veal. 

Gay, 
V«'CTiON.  )    «.  s.  [vectio,  'vectitOf 

Vkctita'tiom.  J  Latin.]  The  act  of 
carrying,  or  being  carried. 

Enervated  lords  are  softly  lolling  in  their  cha- 
riots; a  species  of  vectiiafun  seldom  used  among 
tbe  amients.  Arbutbnof. 

Vlt'cTURE.  «.  J.  [veetura^  Latin.]  Car- 
mge. 

Tliree  things  one  nation  seHeth  unto  another; 

the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manu- 

£Kture,  and  the  vecture  or  carriage.         Bacon. 

T<?  Vbkr.  V.  n.  [yirert  French.]  To  turn 

aboot. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 
ymre  oft,  as  oft  he  nuttn  and  shifts  her  sail. 

MfUoiu 
*  If  a  wild  uncertaiaty  prevail, 
A94  *»*i'n  yo^  petting,  nean  with  ev'ry  gale ; 
You  Iqse  tht  fruitof  all  jour  fbrm^  care. 
For  the  sad  pro^ct  of  a  just  despaur.  Rascomwum, 

1  have  no  taste  of  th^  noisy  pnds^ 
Of  giddy  crowds,  as  changeable  as  winds ; 
Sennnta  to  cha|^  and  blowing  with  the  tid« 
Gj^^^f^  success ;  but  vterini  with  its  eb^ 

Lrydia. 

Aphead  th^  n^aater-pilot  st^er^ 

Apd  #s  he  leads,  the  following  navy  wwx.  J>ryd^ 

n  is  a-double  misfortune  to  a  nation^iyen  to 

duuHte,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone 

to  faU  in  wifh  all  the  turns  and  vetringt  of  the 

people.  Addison^ 

'Thk  wind  nMtniAonx  to  north- west  i^ikuw* 
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X.  To  let  out 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  1 , 

requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  v«r/-  out  all  sail;  so  to 

uke  it  in  and  contract  it,  b  of  «o  less  pcaiso 

when  the  argument  doth  ask  it.       Ben  Jmet^. 

a.  To  turn  :  to  change. 

I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 

*^     To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend; 

Feer  the  main-sheet,  and  bear  up  with  ttu^ 

Und.  Sfeneer* 

Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west, 

and  regardeth  that  quarter  \yhercin  the  land  is 

nearer  or  greater.  JStrovmm 

Vegetabi'lity.  ».  j.  [from  vegetab/e.'] 

Vegetable  nature;  the  quality  of  growth 

without  sensation. 

The  coagulating  spirits  of  salts,  and  lapidificil 

,   juice  of  the  sea,  entering  the  paru  of  the  phnc, 

overcQipe  iu  vegetabiliiy^  and  convert  it  unto  a 

lapideous  substance.  Brwvnu 

VEGETABLE,  n.  j.  [vegeiabilh,  school 

Latin  ;  vegetabiey  French.]    Any  thing 

that  has  growth  without  Knsation,  at 

plants. 

.  VfgeiaUes  are  organized  bodies,  consisting  of 

'      various  parts,  containing  vessels  furnished  witk 

di^ren^uices;  and  uking  in  n9urishment  firon^ 

without,  usually  by  means  of  a  root  lixed  to  tha 

earth,  or  to  some  other  body,  as  in  the  generality 

of  plants;  sometimes  by  means  of  pores  distn* 

buted  over  the  whole  surface,  as  iu  sub-marine 

plants.  kuL 

Let  brutes  and  vegetabUt  that  cannot  drii^' 

So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  think. 

IValUr. 

There  are  several  kinds,  of  creatures  in  the 

world,  and  degrees  of  dignity  amoQgst  them ; 

some  being  more  excellent  than  others,  animate 

more  than  inanimate,  sensitives  more  t^an  vm> 

tabfesi  and  men  more  than  bruteiu     -    WHmne., 

In  vegetabUt  it  is  the  shape,  and  in  bodbs  not 

propagated  by  seed  it  is  the  colour,  we  most  fix 

on.  ^  Lcebe. 

Other  animated  substances  are  called  ytgti^^ ' 

blesy  which  have  within  themselves  ^he  principle  ~ 

of  ana|her  sort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various 

productions  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  such  as 

we  sec  in  plants,  herbs,  trees.  fVattu 

Ve'getable.  adj*  Ivegetahilu^LsdM.J 

I.  Belonging  to  a  plant. 

The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree. 
From  the  fair  cedat  on.th^  crag|^  brow. 
To  creep'mg  moss.  Pritt^ 

Both  mechanisms  are  equally  curious,  from 
one  uniform  juice  tp  extract  aU  the  variety  of 
wrgr/tfWtfjuices;  or  firom  such  variety  of  food,  to 
muce  a  miid  very  near  uniform  to  the  blood  or 
an  animal.  Arb¥$pfn^ 

a.  Having  tbe  nature  of  plants. 

Amidst  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.  MUtmw 

That'  vegetative  terrestrial  hath  been  ever 
the  standing  fund,  out  of  which  is  derived  the 
matter  of  aUi  animal  and  vegetaklt  bodies. 

To  Ve'cetate.  V.  ».  \_'V€gef^  L^.]  To 
gri^w  as  plants ;  tp  shopt  out ;  to  grow. 
wit n out  sensation. 

Rain-water  n^y  be,  endued  with  some  vege* 
toting  or  prolifi(;k  virtue,. detjived  fi'oovaome  sa« 
line  or  oleose  particles.  ^    Jiny» 

As  loiig  as  the  seeda  remained  lodged  In  a  na* 
tural  soil,  they  would  soon  v^etate»and  send  , 
forth  a  new  jet  of  trees.  iVoodivart^ 


See  dyipg  v^^ubletlife  siistai^i 
Sec  life  dissolvu»g  vegetate  agan. 
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VlGET  a'tiok.  ».  i.  [from  vegetot  Lat.] 
I.  The  power  of  producing  the  ^owth  of 

The  exterior  suxfiice  consutc4  of  a  terrestrul 
matter  prOper  for  the  Bourishmcnt  of  pbnts, 
beiag  little  entangled  with  mere  mineral  matter, 
that  was  unfit  for  vegetathn,  •  Woodward. 

The  sun,  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  veretation^  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large.  ^   ^  ,        rbomson. 

Love  warbles  through  the  vocal  groves, 
And  vegdathit  paints  the  plain.        Anonymous. 
a.  The  power  of  growth  without  scnsa- 

Flants,  though  beneath  the  excellency  of  crea- 
tines endued  with  sense,  vet  exceed  thera  in 
the  fiicuhy  afvegetoHoM  and  of  fertUitv.  Hoohr, 
These  pufcations  1  attribute  to  a  pustick  na- 
•  tore,  or  vital  prmciple,  as  the  vegetation  of  plants 
.must  also  be.  •*^- 

Vfe'CETATivE.  adj,  ioegetatf/9  French  ; 

from  vegetate.'] 
J.  Having  the  quality  of  growing  without 

Kfc.  .         .     u       v 

Creatures  veretattvt  and  growing  have  thcur 

seeds  in  thcmseivet.  ,     RaUigb, 

%.  Having  the  pow^r  to  produce  growth 

in  plants.  ,  ,        .    .  ,    . 

Tne  nature  of  jplants  doth  consist  m  havmg  a 
veretathw  soul,  by  which  they  receive  nourish- 
ment  and  growth,  and  are  enabled  to  multiply 
5eir  kind.  ,  .^'J^*"'- 

Homer  makes  deitjes  of  the  vegetative  tacuU 
lies  and  virtues  of  the  field.  Broome. 

Ve'getativeness.  «.  J.  [from  vegeta- 
tive.] The  quality  of  producing  growths 
\BGi'TE.aiij.[vegetussLat.]  Vigorous; 
active ;  sprightly. 

The  soul  was  vegeft,  <^uick  and  lively ;  ftiU  of 
the  youtfaftilness  and  spriteliness  of  youth. 

Sot/to. 

The  faculties  in  age  must  be  less  vegete  and 

inmblt  Uian  in  youth.  WailU. 

VE^GETIVE,  adj.  [from  vegeto^  Latin.] 

Vegetable;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 

jfat  rent  off,  but  cut  off  ripe  bean  with  a 

knife,  ,_    ^ 

For  Wndering  suike  of  hir  vegettve  hfe.  Tusser. 

Ve'getive.  n,s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 

Hence  vegethei  receive  then:  fragrant  birth. 
And  clothe  the  naked  bowm  of  the  earth. 

SaM(fy4m^ 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th*  unfinishM  part. 
Not  wholly  vegethe ;  and  heav'd  her  heart. 

Dryden. 

I.  Violence;  force. 

Universal  hubbub  wild,  * 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
AJsaulu  his  ear  with  loudest  vebemetue.  MiltoH. 
%.  Ardour ;  mental  violence ;  fervour. 
Think  ye  are  men;  deem  it  not  impossible 
for  you  to  err:  sift  impartially  your  own  hearts, 
whether  it  be  force  of  reason,  or  vebemeney  of 
a^ection,  which  hath  bred,  and  still  doth  Red 
these  opinions  in  you.  Hooker. 

The  best  persuasions 
Fail  not  to  use ;  and  with  what  vehemency 
'VK  occasion  shall  instruct  you.         Sbehfeare, 
iVould  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  vour 
affcttion,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  en- 
j^  i  Sbakspeare, 

The  extremity  of  the  condition  produced  some 
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earnestness  and  vebemeuej  of  exptessjun  ttoit 
than  ordinary.  CUrtadm. 

This  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  tapt  tpns 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vebemenee. 
That  dumb  things  would  be  nrav'd  to  svnps- 
thize.  Mibm. 

He.  hurries  on  his  action  wKh  variety  of 
events,  and  ends  it  in  less  compass  than  tvo 
months.  This  •«*?««*  of  his  is  most  swtatte 
to  my  temper.  _  "PT^ 

Marcus  is  over-warm  ;  his  fond  cca^aaats 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  mthea, 
I  hear  him  vnth  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  vebemetue  of  temper. 

Additn, 

VEHEMENT,  yy.  [yebemeutt  French; 

vebemensf  Latin.] 
I.  Violent ;  forcible. 

A  strong  imagination  hath  mote  fbree  1^ 

tight  and  subtile  motions»  than  upcn  boooh 

vehement  or  pondenms.  *_*?f^ 

Gold  will  endure  a  wbemeni  fireman( 

■    time,  without  any  change.  Oee^ 

a.  Ardent ;  eager ;  fiervent. 

By  their  vebmemt  insrigation,  

In  this  just  suit  come  1  to  naove  your  p*«» 

Ifind 
In  an  things  else  delight  indeed;  hut  sod 
As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mixid  no  cfaanie, 
Nor  vehement  desire.  -AC*"* 

VE'HEMENTLY.fl</v.  \itovi  vebemnt*] 

I.  Forcibly. 

a.  Pathetically ;  uiwntl^.  . 

The  christian  religion  inculcates  kmdooi 
more  vebementiyt  and  forbids  maHce  and  bstred 
more  suictly,  than  any  religion  did  hefe^Jj; 

Ve'hicle.  If.  J.  [vehictiium^  Latin.] 
1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carri^  , 
Evil  spirits  might  very  properly  appesr  « 
vebiclet  of  flame,  to  terrify  and  surpriae. 

Ad£m* 

%,  That  part  of  a  medicine  which  scrfo 
to  make  the  principal  ingredient  pote- 

ble. 

That  the  meat  descends  by  one  passage,  tie 

drink,  or  moistening  vebiele,  by  another,  u  a 

popular  tenet.  ^^ 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  i« 

conveyed. 

The  gaiety  of  a  (Uverting  word  term  « « 
vebieie  to  convey  the  force  and  meanug  « • 
diing.  rSstnop. 

To  Veil.  v.  «.  [Wd,  Lat.]  Sec  Vail. 
I.  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  whicft 

conceals  the  face.  ^. 

Her  face  was  veiTd:  yet,  to  my  fimoed  oK, 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  riwd. 

It  became  the  Jewish  fiuhion,  1^  *«/ 

went  to  pray,  to  veil  their  heads  and  »«*l, 

Jejk, 

%.  To  cover ;  to  invest 

I  descry,  _ 

From  yonder  blaaing  cloud  dnt  veilt  tw  0^ 
One  of  the  heav'niy  host.  "»**• 

3.  To  hide ;  to  conceal. 

Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent,       » 
As  half  to  shew,  half  vet/  the  deep  intent  rf* 
Veil.  «.  j.  {yelumy  Latm.] 
X.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye,      ^^ 
He  snatch'd  the  w»/  that  hung  her  factbwy 
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The  Pt{i|uaii  queen  from  that  fierce  battle 
borne,  , 

With  gored  hand,  and  vnl  so  rudely  torn, 
i^ikc  terror  did  among  the  imraorub  breed. 

fVaUer. 
The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  pbce 
For  private  sorrow  in  a  prince's  face : 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  belief, 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief.        IValier^ 

As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide. 
Such  metaphors  appear  when  right  apply  *d. 
When  thro'  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense. 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispense. 

Gramvillt* 
She  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  vrt/,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

P9fe, 

a.  A  cover ;  a  disguise. 

I  will  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 

from  the  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page;  divulge  Page 

himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Acteon.  Sbahp, 

Knock  on  my  heart ;  for  thou  hast  skill  to 

find 

If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fiU'd  writh  wind; 

And  through  the  veil  of  words  thou  view'st  die 

naljLed  mind.  Drydetu 

The  ill-natured  man  exposes  those  fiulings  in 

human  nature,  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 

over.  Addiiom, 

VEIN.  «.  J.  [i/rtntf,  French ;  'vena^  Lat.] 
X.  The  veiiM  are  only  a  continuation  of  the 
extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected  back 
again  towards  the  heart,  and  uniting 
their  channels  as  they  approach  it,  till 
at  last  they  all  form  three  large  veins ; 
the  cofva  descendent^  which  brings  the 
blood  back  from  all  the  parts  above  the 
betrt ;  the  cava  ascendent^  which  brings 
the  blood  from  all  the  parts  below  the 
heart ;  and  the  portay  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  liver.    The  coats  of  the 
veins  arc  the  same  with  those  of  the  ar- 
teries, only  the  muscular  coat  is  as  thin 
in  all  the  veins  as  it  is  in  the  capillary  ar- 
teries; the  pressure  of  the  blood  against 
the  sides  of  the  veins  being  less  than  that 
against  the  sides  of  the  arteries.    In  the 
veins  there  is  no  pulse,  because  the 
blood  is  thrown  into  them  with  a  con- 
tinued stream,  and  because  it  moves 
from  a  narrow  channel  to  a  wider.  The 
capillary  veins  unite  with  one  another, 
as  the  capillary  arteries.  In  all  the  veins 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  excepting 
those  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  porta, 
are  small  membranes  or  valves;  like  so 
noany  half  thimbles  atuck  to  the  side  of 
the  veins,  with  their  mouths  towards 
the  heart.    In  the  motion  of  the  blood 
towards  the  heart,  they  are  pressed  close 
to  the  side  of  the  veins ;  but  if  blood 
should  fall  back,  it  must  fill  the  valves; 
and  they  being  distended,  stop  up  the 
channel,  so  that  no  blood  can  repass 
them.  ^mncf. 

When  I  did  first  unpart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  tdd  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veinM;  1  was  a  gentleman.    SbmktPt 

Horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins  ^  and  al)  his  joinu  reUx*d. 

j|«.  Hollow  i  cavity, 
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«     Found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  v^ 
Down  to  the  veiiu  of  earth.  Miltiu 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from 
veinsy  and  their  sides  be  accurately  plane,  and 
well  polished,  without  those  numberless  wavca 
or  ciurls,  which  usually  arise  from  sand-holes. 

NtWlBIU 

3.  Course  of  metal  in  the  mine. 

There  is  a  veim  for  the  silver.  Je^, 

Part  hidden  veitu  digg*d  up,  nor  hath  this 

earth 

Sntraib  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.    Millgtu 

h  b  m  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there 

is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  cL 

.    Svfifi, 

4.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  gc* 
nius. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  veSn, 

fTalier. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  thin  what  uia 
the  compass  of  our  genius,  and  accordingto  oar 
veim,  Drydem0 

5.  Favourable  moment;  time  when  ai^ 
inclination  is  predominant. 

Aitiaans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  per* 
fections,  but  likewise  their  veins  and  times. 

6.  Humour;  temper. 

I  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 
—I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.  SBaksbearg^ 

Cenainly  he  that  hath  a  satyriod  veim^ns  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  nc^ 
to  be  afraid  of  others.  Batmu 

They  among  themselves  in  pleasaat  vetM 
Stood  scofling.  Miltmu 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vcm/ 

Drjdau 

The  currier  struck  the  usurei*  upon  the  rigfac 
vtisu  VEitrfngu 

7.  Continued  disposition. 

The  vnn  I  have  had  of  running  into  speoda* 
tions  of  thu  kind,  upon  a  greater  scene  (tf  trade^ 
has  cost  me  this  present  service.  TVbr^* 

8.  Current ;  continued  production. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  think* 
ing.  Sui^ 

9.  Strain;  quality. 

My  unial  v«m.  Olikam* 

10.  Streak;  variegation:  as,  the^«/  gf 
the  marble. 

VE'iNEo.>/i4r.  lveifi€ux,  French;  fixMn 

Ve'iny,    5      tfein.^ 

X.  Full  of  veins. 

a.  Streaked;  variegated. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thora  wiH  make 
very  fine  boxes  and  combs,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  finely  veined,  Mirtimtr, 

Effiilgent,  hence  the  vei/y  marble  shines. 

Thcmsetu 
Velle'ity.  n.  J.  ivelleite^  French;  vr/- 
leitas^  fi-om  w/Ar,  Latin.] 

Velleify  is  the  school-terro  used  to  signify  the 
lowest  de^ee  of  desire.  LoUe, 

The  wishinK  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
willing  of  it ;  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by 
the  souxib  an  imperfea  vttleityy  and  imports 
no  more  than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency 
in  and  desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consider* 
ation  of  the  means.  Soutb, 

To  VEXLICATE.  v.  a.  [velOec,  Latin.] 
To  twitch ;  to  pluck ;  to  act  by  ttimu* 
lation. 

Those  smells  are  all  ttrong,  txA  do  pull  and 
viUif^u  the  Mme. 
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ConvoktOM  amnf  Irom  tontthiflg  nnHUstiMg 
m  iMive  iniu  extremity  are  not  very  ikagerous. 

VstLiCA^TiON.  «.  i.  [vellUatiOf  Latin.] 
Twitchiog:  «tiinulatioii. 
AU  purges  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  W- 
^uattcm^  betides  the  sriptiig»  which  cometh  of 

There  tmtat  be  a  particular  motioQ  and  veWp- 
tcHon  imprest  upon  the  nerves,  else  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat  wiU  not  be  produced.  H^atts* 

Vi'llum.  If.  /.  [w/w,  Vr.ve/ame/tf  Lajt. 
lather  vitulmium^  low  Latiii.]  Tb«  akin 
of  a  calf  dre^8ed  for  the  writer. 

The  skull  was  very  thin,  yiektine  to  the  least 
presaore  of  ny  fia|er»  as  a  piece  ti^rdbm, 

Vblo'city.  n.  i.  IveMttf  Fr. 


Lat.]  Speed ;  swiftness ;  quick  motion. 
Had  th^  ^feltat^s  of  the  several  pUnett  been 

£  eater  or  lesa  then  they  are  now,  as  the  same 
stances  from  the  sun;  or  had  their  distances 
from  the  sun,  or  the  quantity  of  the  sun*a 
matter,  and  consequently  his  attractive  powtr, 
been  greater  or  less  than  they  are  now«  with 
the  same  veioatia;  they  would  not  ha^  rt* 
voived  in  concentric  circl^  but  moved  in-hy- 
perbcdas,  or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipses,  very  ec- 
centric. BcMt/ty. 
Vb'i.vkt.  n,s.  [yelutOi  ItaL  villus t  Lat. 
velourh  Fr.  J  Silk  with  a  short,  fur  or  pile 
VAdnit. 

Clad  in  white  ^tkttt  aU  theb  treop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chapiet  on  his  head.  Dtyd, 
The  diftreat  raiding  the  sumr^cial  paru  of 
bodies,  as  of  velvety  watered  silk,  we  thank  pro- 
bably ia  nothing  but  the  diftipnt  refraction  of 
tWir  insensible  parts.  Locke* 

»•  Made  of  velvet. 

This  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. 
A  ««/«#«  dish.  Sbahpeari. 

••  Soft;  dcHcatc. 

Though  the  vtlvH  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find.  Shahj>emre. 

Poor  deer,  quoch  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Then  being  akmct 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  vr/«w#  friends ; 
rr  is  right,  quodi  he :  thus  oabery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.  Sbmhftare. 

Such  blbssiocs  nature  ppurs, 
O*er^stock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  storey; 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen. 
She  rears  her  flow'rs,  and  spreads  her  vehet 
green.  -  Totmg, 

To  Ve^lvet.  v.  J^  To  paint  veWet. 

Veidituret  girouad  wkh  a  weak  gum  arabic 

vMteffy  is  the  palest  green  that  is^  buc  good  to 

'       vflve^  upon  bhck  in  any  drapery.        Feodum^ 

Ve'lure.  «.  j.  \yeiours^  Fr.J  Velvet.  Aft 
old  word. 

His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  piec^, 
and  a  woman's  crupper  of  vtture^  pieced  wkh 
packthread.  Sbahptare. 

Vt/NAL.  adj.  IvauiJ^  Fr.  venaiU,  Lat.] 
I.  Mercenary ;  prostitute* 

This  veue  be  uine»  my  friend*  nov  thou  re- 

llns,  from  no  wm/  or  ungratefel  innseu  P$fe, 
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Veha'litv.  «.  /.  [ifenalite^  Ft.  from 
*venaJ>]  Mercenarincss ;  prostitutioo* 

Vena'tick.  a^'.  [venaiicuiflaX'^  Used 
in  hunting. 

Vbna'tion.  ji.i.  [vinaticf  Lat]  The  act 

orpractke  of  hwnttng. 
llie  manner  of  their  wiwlwa  we  dan  find  to 

be  otherwise  than  by  sawing  away  of  trea. 

To  VEND.  V.  a.[vefidre9  Fr.  vendo^  Lat] 
To  sen  ;  to  offer  to  sale. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packedup, 

which  not  havmg  the  occaaion  be  e»pecwdto 

««M^  and  make  use  of,  lay  by  him.  BtyU. 

Vbnde'b.  n,  j.[from  vend.]  One  to  whom 

any  thing  is  sold. 

If  a  vicar  aows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sdU  his  corn, 

and  the  «MaWcuuit/he  must  pay  the  tith»to 

the  parson.  4wr 

Ve^nder.  n*  s*  IveMdntTf  Fr.  fitan  vend.} 

A  seller.  .    . 

VTiere  the  consumption  of  commodity  is,  tftc 
wenArs  seat  themselves.  Grnti* 

Those  make  the  most  noise  who  have  "»el^ 
to  sell*  which  is  very  observable  in  die  ««^ 
of  card-matches.  ''^^ST* 

VE'NDIBLE.  adj.  [yendibifu,  Lat]  Sate- 
shU ;  marketable. 

Silence  only  is  commeniW)le  _^ 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dned,  and  a  maid  net  •«»• 

This  so  profiuble  and  vemBhU  a  merchandiie 
riscth  not  to  a  proportionable  enhancement  wttn 
other  less  beneficial  commodides.  ^"^* 

The  ignorant  mine-man,  aiming  only  at  we 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  '"•P* 
vtmJUU  unoer  such  a  determinate  name,.i»» 
neither  the  design  nor  skill  to  make  w^J^ 
parations  of  the  newrogeneous  bodies.     ^^* 

VE^NDiBLEyEss.  If.  /.  [froxti  veodtbiC'j 
The  state  of  bebg  saleable. 

Ve'ndibly.  adiK  [from  vcndibU.\  1°  * 
saleable  manner.  ^^ 

Venoita'tion.  «.  J.  Ivenditathi  from 
wndito,  Lat.]  Boastful  display.  . 

Some,  by  a  cunning  protestatkw  againttju 
rea«ng»  and  veMliMhm  of  their  o^  »"*2S 
tMnktodkerttbesagiidty  of  their  readsrt  w 
themselves^  and  cqoJ  the  scent  of  their  o**  ■"* 
like  thefrs*  when  vet  tbev  are  so  rank  as  a  oso 


like  thefts;  when  yet  they  are  so  rank 

may  find  whole  pagies  together  usurped  ^'^rj^ 

author.  ^'^  ^ST 

Yendi'tiok. n.  j.  [wftdithth  Fr.  veadaiOi 
Lat.]  Sale ;  the  act  of  selling.  , 

r#V  EN  E'E  R  .v.a,  [among  cabinct-inakcrtJ 
To  make  a  kind  of  marqactry  or  mtojd 
work,  whereby  several  thin  sUccs  offtnc 
woods  of  different  sorts  are  fastened  oj 
ghied  on  a  grouad  of  some  co^^ 
wood.'  TT?c 

VE'NEFicB.ff.  J.  [veneJktwn^Lit,}  A**^ 
practice  of' poisoning.  •• 

Venepi'ci  AL.  ttdj.Vtom  'veft^chmt^^* 
Acting  by  ptnson ;  bewitching. 

The  magical  virtuet  of  miswdto,  •^^ 
Cfivcd  efiicacy  umo  veneficiai  intentions,  ie«^ 
eth  a  pfgan  rcli({oe  iemed  fim  ths  g^ 
dniides. 


%.  [frbm-wrwij  ConUinedi»thcircia»."A    Y^HrFi'ciovttY.adv.[fr(mf^^fi^* 
technical  word.  ,  ^^3?^.  ?*i*°?.^''?^^5^irni«»« 

their  fen** 


It  is  unreasonable  to  a£Srm,  diat  the  coel  wmai 
blood  shouldibs  heated  soiiigt  in  tkt  interval  of 


Iwoptdses. 


Lest  witches  shguld  draw  or 
therefai,  and  vmm^W/^ 


Mtg,       they  brdic  the  shell. 


3ff^ 
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Ve'kemou8.W>.  [froakvtmHf  Fr.]  Poi- 
•onottt.  Commooly,  though  not  better. 

The  barbtriins  uw  the  vaiptmu  beast  bang 
on  bia  band*  Act** 

Tq  VE'NENATE.  v.  tf.  [w«r«o,  LaUn.] 
To  poison ;  to  infect  with  poison; 

These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so 
cneific  as  to  venmaii  the  entire  mass  of  blood 
ia  a«  inaiant.  Haryty. 

By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  cakination» 
wj^e^r  cbf  ^tmtn^f  paru  are  carried  off," 

Venesta'tiok.  n.  j.  [from  venenaU.} 
Pbt9on;  venom. 

This  vcmaugthm  dioots  fipom  the  eye ;  and  thb 
way  a  baaiUtk  may  impoisoo.  Browm, 

VBMg'Ni^     \mO.  [yewneuXi  Fr.  from 
Ymieno^sb.)     vemnum,  Lat.]  Foison- 
<Mu;  TCDcmoua. 

Dry  air  opens  the  sur£Ke  of  the  earth  to  dis- 
incarcerate vamu  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacate 
them  hence.  Harvey, 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which 
he  comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose 
tsiMun  of  pbmts,  demonstrates  that  all  such 
tumours,  where  any  insects  are  found,  are  rais* 
•i  up  by  aome  ftmttnte  liquor,  which,  together 
with  tiieii;  egp,  such  insecu  shed  upon  the 

VE'NXRAIILB.  adj.  [venerable,  Fr.  ven^ 
rmhUuf  Lat.]  To  be  regarded  with  awe ; 
to  be  treated  with  reverence. 

Aa  by  the  ministry  of  saints,  it  pleased  God 
there  to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  hia  power;  or 
in  regard  of  death,  which  those  saints  have  suf« 
fered  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did 
thereby  make  the  plaMs  where  they  died  «#- 
netahle.  Hooker, 

To  make  the  passage  easyi  safe,  and  plain» 
I^W,  leads  us  to  this  nmuraUt  walL       Fmirfiuc, 
_Ye  lamps  of  heav'n !  he  said,  and  lifted  high 
jHis hands,  now  free;  thou  veaenUU  sky! 
Inviolable  pow*rs,  ador*d  with  dread. 
Be  all  of  you  at^urM.  Dtydetu 

Tb^nbrably.  adv.  [from  venerable.^  In 

a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 
^     The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
An  awful  pile!  stands  t»nMrtf^/)r  great: 
Thither  the  kh^doros  and  the  nations  come. 

Addis^m, 
Til  Vb'n  ER  AT  E.  V.  a.'  [venerm-f  Fr.  vene- 
roTj  Lat.]  To  reverence ;  to  treat  with 
veneration  ;  to  regard  with  av>e. 
When  basenett  b  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  pbce  its  honour  for  the  i^rson's  sake  s 
The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  vemrati^ 
And  not  the  beast  that  bears  it  on  iu  back. 

Herbert. 
The  (ords  and  ladies  here  approaching  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made, 
Asid  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.  Dryd. 
A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  tne 
cofpel  that  he  teaches,  and  ^efer  it  to  all  other 
learning.  Ctaritsa. 

Even  the  peasant  dares  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  J«am  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Vanbra'tion.  If.  s.  {yeneratioHf  Fr.  w- 
mrottpf  Lat.]  RcTcrend  regard  f  awful 
respect.- 

llieoiogy  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other 
Icmowledge,  directed  to  its  true  end,  t.  e.  the  ho- 
hour  tndvemraihn  «f  the  Creatori  and  the  hap- 
fkutn  of  mankind.  LotJte, 
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We  ftui  a  secret  awe  and  nfemetaltlm  fbr  tilra 

who  moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  iUustridut 

course  of  virtue.  AdJSsmu 

Vbkbba^tor.  ft.  /.  [from  venerate.'isKO' 

verencer. 

If  the  state  of  things,  as  they  now  appear,  in- 
volve a  repugnancy  to  an  eternal  existence,  the 
arguments  must  be  conclusive  to  those  great 
priests  and  veneratert  of  nature.  natik 

Veke^real.  adj.  {yenereuif  Latin.] 
I.  Relating  to  love. 

These  are  no  wmttm/ signs; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  hearty  death  m  wsf  hand* 

Sbmikfeart. 
Then  swoln  with  pride,  nto  the  snare  1  feU 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  vemereai  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleaeure  and  velupcuous  Ufc. 

Mikm. 
They  are  averse  to  veefrM/ pleasure.  Addinm. 
.  Venereat  distempers  confirmed  \iy  frequent 
relapses,  where  the  transient  satisfaction  is  over- 
balanced  bv  a  sad  variety  of  trarical  sufierings 
that  atlcna  it,  often  produce  a  dewnright  con- 
sumption  of  the  kings.  BUdmwt. 

%.  Consistiiig  of  coppery  called  Tenm  by 
chyroists. 

iUue  vitriol,  how  venered  emi  unaopMstitated 

soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  Made  of  a  kni^ 

will  not  impart  lU  latent  colour.  BoyU. 

Vbn  B'RBOUS.  adj,  [from  venery.l  Ltbidi- 

nout;  lustful. 

The  male  is  lesKr  than  the  female,  and  very 

VE'NERY.  n.  /.  Ivenerie,  from  vewr,  Fr.] 
I.  The  sport  of  hunting.  i 

To  the  woods  she  goes  to  serve  her  turn. 
And  aeek  her  spouse,  that  hata  her  still  does 

And  foiiows  other  game  and  venery.      Sfmuer. 

Describing  beasts  ofvenery,  and  ftihes,  he  hadi 

sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conditions  thereof 

Brrum, 

The  Norman  demolished  manjr  churches  and 

chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  fiuer  for  his 

pleasure  and  iKAwpr.  Howel. 

a.  [from  Venus,}   The  pleasures  of  the 

bed. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawftil 
vemryf  is  continence ;  of  unlawful,  chastity. 

^     tirexm, 

Venese'ction.  «.  s.  Xjvena  and  seetio^ 
Lat.]  Blood-letting;  the  act  of  opening 
a  vein ;  phlebotomy.  ^ 

If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacua- 
tion by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  vene' 
section^  have  recourse  to  anodynes.      fVueman. 
Ve'ney.  n.  i.  IveneZf  Fr.]  A  boutj  a  turn 
at  fencing, 

I  bruisedmy  shin  with  playing  at  sword  and 
dagger,  three  veneye  for  a  dish  ofstew^  prunes. 

Sbahpeare. 

To  VENGE.  V.  a.  [venger,  French.}  To 
avenge ;  to  punish. 

You  are  above. 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.  SbaJtej>eare. 

Ve'noeable.  adj.  [from  vemge»]  Re- 
vengeful; malicious. 

A  thriUant  dart  he  threw. 
Headed  with  ire  and  vmgeab/e  despite.  Spenser. 
VE'NGEANCE.  w.  /.  [vengeance,  Fr.] 
I.  Punishment  I  penal  retribution  ^  avenge- 
ment. 

The  right  conceit  which  tbey  hadt  that  to 
perjury  ven^eant*  is  due,  was  not  wkheucgood 
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«tfcct  as  touchiiw  their  lives,  who  feared  the 
'wilful  vioUitioa  <xt  oaths.  Hooter, 

AU  the  stor'd  vengemnca  of  heaven  fall 
Oo  her  innrateful  top !  SbaJupearu 

The  soiHs  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow  s  vengjumct  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Shahpeart, 

Let  me  see  thy  vtrngeanci  on  them.  Jeremiab* 

Resolutions  of  future  feforming  do  not  alwm 
iatisfy  xhj  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vemge^nec  tor 
former  miscarriages.  J^fg  CbarUtm 

Jave't  and  I^atont's  son  his  wrath  express'd. 
In  veng/eance  of  his  violated  priest.  Drydkm, 

The  chorus  interceded  with  heaven  for  the 
innocent,  and  implored  iu  vengtmmu  on  the  cri- 
ninaL  SpecUOor, 

Round  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies 
stands. 
With  instruments  oivenguuKe  in  their  hands. 

Harte* 

3*  ft  18  used  in  familiar  language.  To  do 
mtb  a  vengeance,  is  to  do  <witb  *uebe$nence, 
Thitt  phrase  was  formely  solemn  and 
dignified}  what  a  vengeance,  emphati- 
cUVtvtbatf 

^TUI  the  day  appear, of  respirauon^to  theivst. 

And  vtMgooMcg  'to  the  wicked.  MUtom, 

When  the  same  king  adventuied  to  murmiur, 

the  pope  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  dutv 

with  a  ^tmgeancu  JtMltigh, 

Asmodeus  t|ie  fishy  fume 
Drove,  though  enamour *d,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit*s  son,  and  with  a  vengeamte  sent 
From  Medea  post  to  £gypt,  there  fast  bound. 

MiiUm, 
But  what  a  vemgetttce  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  f  HtuUbrat, 

Ve'nceful,  adj,  [from  vengeance  and 
yw//.]  Vindictive;  revengeful j  retribu- 
tive. 

Doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vennftd  ire.        MUfom. 

Dissembling  for  her  sake~nu  rising  cares. 
And  with  wise  silence  pona'ring  vemgtfml  wars. 

Prior, 

V  E^N  I A  B  L  E .  \adj.  [veniel,  Fr.  from  venia, 
Ve'nial.      J    Latin.] 

1.  Pardonable  ;  susceptible  of  pardon  ; 
excusable. 

If  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  ventaf  slip.    SLahf, 

More  vmutUe  is  a  dependence  upon  potable 

.|old,  whereof  Paracelsus,  who  died  himself  at 

forty-seven,  gloried  that  he  could  make  other 

men  immortaL  JBroxtm, 

What  horrour  will  invade  the  mind, 
When  the  strict  judge,  who  would  be  kind, 
Shall  have  few  sfeniaJ  faults  to  fmd !  Roteotmmon. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
merul  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  in- 
decencies and  venidl  transgressions.       ^dJuon, 

2.  Permitted ;  allowed. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God,  or  angel-ouest. 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  urd 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  uartake 
Rural  repast;  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unbiam  d.  MUiom, 

Ve'nialwsss.  ff.  i.[from  vemal.'\  Sutc 

of  being  excusable. 
Ve'mison.  n,s,  [venaUon,  Fr*]    Game; 
beast  of  chase ;  the  flesh  of  deer.  Chap* 
man  writes  it  as  it  is  spoken,  venzon. 

Shall  we  kill  us  venison  f 
And  vet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Sh'^ufd  have  their  round  haunches  gor*d.  Sbakt, 
Wt  have  a  hot  vcnitou  pasty  to  dinner.  HbaJtu 


YEN 

To  our  oai  ran'r  store 
We  added  wine»  till  we  couU  wiih  oobma 


In  the  records  of  Ireland,  no  mention  is  vade 
of  any  park,  though  there  be  vest  and  vemim 
within  this  land.  Dmia, 

He  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 
In  equal  portions  with  the  vem*som  slMr*d.  DejL 

VE'NQM.  a.  s.  [vemn^  Fr.]  PoitOD. 
Yoiir  eyes,  whldi  hitherto  have  borne  m  thn 
The  fetal  baUs  of  mnrtbering  baalisks: 
The  v«M«f  of  sudi  kx>ka  we  £urty  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  Sbaltptut, 

Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  &wns,  he  bites;  and,  when  ht 

bites. 
His  venom  tooth  wiU  rankle  to  the  death.  8bak$, 
Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershadinc  all  that  under  h'lm  would  grow. 
He  sheds  his  wMm  on  the  planu  below.  Drji, 

To  Ve'nom.  v.  o.  To  infect  with  finom; 

to  poison  ;  to  envenom. 
Ve'nomous.  adj.  [from  ^femom,1 
I.  Poisonous.  ' 

Thy  tears  are  aalter  than  a  yoooger  mn% 
And  venomomt  to  thy  eyes.  Sbakifetrt, 

%,  Malignant;  mischievous. 

A  posterity  not  unlike  their  majority  of  aa- 
chievous  progenitors ;  a  venomotts  and  deitzw* 


iveproeeny. 

This  £dsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  s  «^ 
nomone  writer :  one  careless  of  truth  or  ftbe- 
hood.  jUSm, 

Ve'womously.  adv.  [from  venomous.] 
Poisonously  ;  mischievously  ;  malig- 
nantly. 

His  unkindness, 
That  stripp*d  her  from  his  benediction,  ton'd 

her 
To  foreign  casualties;        these  things  stioi  hia 
So  venomotuiy,  that  bumii^  shame  detains  ban 
From  his  Cordelia.  Sbahfem, 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomoutly  nice ; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice.    Dry^ 

Ve'nomousness.  «.  J.  [fromvenomm^ 

^oisonousness ;  malignity. 
VENT.  n.  i,  |>»/r„Frcnch.3 
I.  A  small  aperture;  a  bole;  a  spirade; 
passage  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out. 

On  her  breast 
There  b  a  wrt#  of  blood,  and  something  blown; 
The  lUce  u  on  her  arin.  SUksfem, 

They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vm/apply'd 
With  nicest  touch.  MiUen, 

Have  near  the  bung-hole  a  little  tw^hote 
stopped  with  a  spile.  ''^•*^^' 

''  Scarce  any  countries  that  are  much  annojred 
with  earthquakes,  that  have  not  one  of  tMss 
fiery  ventSf  disgorging  that  fire,  whereby  it  ysu 
an  exit.  WotiveH' 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouMs  of 
opening  a  vent ;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  ••J 
stay  not  to  put  it  in.  ^•Sr 

rull  o'er  their  heads  the  swcUmg  bag  be  reot, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent,         "^ 
a .  Passage  out  of  secrecy  topnblkk  notk*. 
it  failed  by  late  setting-out,  and  some  coaa*' 
riety  of  weather,  whereby  the  particular  deaga 
took  vent  beforehand.  W^t^ 

3.  The  act  of  cpenine. 

The  farmer^  cades  mature. 
Now  call  for  vent ;  his  lands  exhaust*  P^'^!! 
T*  indulge  a-while.  F^* 

4*  Emission;  passage. 
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^^The  smother*d  fondness  burns  within  him; 
Whea  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  veni,  v 
The  tense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame, 
-      Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart.  AdtSs, 
S'  Discharge;  means  of  discharge. 

Had,  like  grief,  been  dew*d  in  tears. 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton, 

Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement  of  land, 
where  a  vtni  can  be  had.  Mortimtr, 

4.  [yente^  Fr.  iffnditio,  Lat.]     Sale. 

Far  the  mart,  it  was  alledged  that  the  vaii  for 
English  cloths  would  hereby  be  open  in  all  times 
rfwar.  Hayward, 

By  this  war  there  is  no  ftent  for  any  commo- 
dity but  of  wool.  Tam^ie, 
He  drew  ofl!*  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise, 
which  not  one  in  threescore  can  understand, 
can  hardly  exceed  the  «ra/  of  that  iiumber. 

To  Vent.  v.  a.   ['venter^  Fr.  from  the 

noun ;  sventare^  Italian.] 
I.  To  let  out  at  a  small  apcrtnrc. 
a.  To  let  out ;  to  give  way  to. 

Hunger  broke  stone  walls ;'  that  the  gods  sent 
not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  ov\y :  with  these  shreds 
They  verUed  their  ccMnplainings.  Sbahpcan. 
When  men  are  young,  and  have  little  ebe  to 
dOfthey  might  veni  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy 
that  way.  Denbam, 

Lab'rhig  still,  with  endless  discontent. 
The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent, 

Drydem 
3-  To  utttr ;  to  report. 

Had  it  been  wnied  And  Imoosed  in  some  of  the 
most  learned  ages,  it  might  then,  with  some  pre- 
tence of  reason,  have  been  saidto  be  the  invention 
of  some  crafty  statesman.  Stepltiu, 

4.  To  emit ;  to  pour  out. 

Revoke  thy  doom. 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  diamour  from  my  throat, 
I  *11  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil  Shahpearet 

$•  To  publish. 

^  Their  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inven- 
tions, by  venting  the  stolen  treasures  of  divine 
letters,  altered  Ity  profane  additions,  and  dis- 
guised bv  poetical  conversions.  Jiaieigi, 
6.  To  sell ;  to  let  go  to  sale. 

This  profitable  merchandize  not  rising  to  a 
proportionable  enchancement  with  other  less  be- 
neficial commodities,  they  impute  to  the  owners 
not  venting  and  venturbg  the  same.  Carnv, 
Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice, 
sweet  ffuros  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries 
yielded.  RaUigb, 

To  Vent.  v.  h.  To  snufi*:  as,  he  'ventetb 
in  the  air.  Spenser, 

Vb'ntail.  h.  /.  [from  wmtmlf  French.] 
That  part  of  the  helmet  made  to  lift  up. 

VENTANNA.  «.  j.  [Spanish.]    A  win- 
4I0W. 

What  after  pass*d 
Was  frr  from  the  ventamnay  where  I  sate: 
But  you  were  near,  and  can  the  uuth  relate. 

Dryden. 

rEfNTER,  n.  i.  [Latin.] 
I.  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  chiefly  applied 
to  tne  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  which 
are  called  by  anatomists  the  three  ven* 
iers* 
%.  Womb;  mother, 

A  has  issue  B  a  son,  and  C  a  daughter,  by  one 
^renter;  and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.  If  B 
purchases  in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue,  it  ^hall 
descend  to  the  sister,  and  not  to  the  brother  of 
the  half  blood.  UaU, 
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Ve'ktiduct.  n,  J.  [wntus  and  ^tus^ 
Latin.]    A  passage  for  the  wind. 
Having  been  informed  of  divers  v^dmete,  I 

.    wish  I  had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at 

'  Rome,  to  uke  notice  of  these  oigans.       Boylt, 

To  VE'NTILATE.  v.  a,  Iventi/o,  Lat»] 

I.  To  fan  with  wind. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys,  the  air  is  penned 
up,  and  obstructed  from  being  ventilatedoj  the 
wmds.  Harvey* 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  let- 
ting down  tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  pve 
free  passage  to  the  air,  which  ventUatts  and  cools 
the  mines.  Woodward* 

1.  To  winnow ;  to  fen. 

3.  To  examine ;  to  discuss. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  the  judicial 
process  in  right  of  that  party,  so  frr  perempt- 
ed,  but  that  the  same  may  bie  begun  again,  and ' 
ventlllateJ  de  novo.  Aylije* 

Venfila'pion.  n.s,  iventUatlOf  Latin ; 

,    from  vents/ate.'] 

J.  The  act  of  fanning ;  the  state  of  being 
fanned. 

The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  cultufv, 
must  lie  fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhaust^. 
ed  salts,  aiui  a^ain  enriched  itself  by  the  venti» 
lations  of  the  air.  Addison* 

a.  Vent ;  utterance.    Not  in  use. 

To  his  secretary  doctor  Mason,  whom  he  let 
lie  in  a  pallet  near  him,  f&r  natural  vontiiatipm 
of  his  thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter 
eruptions.  IVoitft^ 

J.  Refrigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  vontHa^om 
and  transpiration  by  suitable  and  ecphracoc 
purges.  jffathey* 

V«ntila'tor.  n,  s.  (from  'ventilate,] 
An  instrument  conpivcd  by  Dr.  Hale  to 
supply  close  places  with  fresh  air. 

Ve'ntricle.  n,  j.  Ivef^ricule,  Fr.  ven- 
tricu/ujf  Latin.] 

I.  The  stomach. 

Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart 
beats,  and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it.  Hale^ 

%.  Any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  heart. 

Know*8t  thou  how  blood,  which  to  the  heart 
doth  flow. 
Doth  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  go?  Donnt, 

The  heart  being  a  muscular  part,  the  sides  are 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running  spirally 
from  base  to  top,  contrarily  one  to  tl^  other; 
and  so  being  drawn  or  contracted,  constrinze  the 
ventricles,  and  strongly  force  out  the  blood. 

Xay» 

The  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle,  after  its  cir« 
culation  through  the  lungs,  being  brought  back 
into  the  left  ventrifle  of  the  heart,  is  drove  again 
by  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  through  the  wh6i» 
arterial  sj'stem.  Arbtttbnot. 

VfiNrRi'LOQursT.  «. i.  [ventriloques  Fr. 
'venter  and  loquor^  I^at.]  One  who  speaks 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seemi 
to  issue  from  his  belly. 
VE'NTURE.  n.  s.  [mvenlnre^  French.] 
I.  A  hazard ;  an  undertaking  of  chance 
and  danger. 

When  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  ox  his.  Sbabspeare, 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  so  as  if  absolutely  there 
were  none,  but  whea  he  dies  to  nnd  bimseU* 
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ecwfctftd  in  the  dimes,  this  mutt  be  the  height 
cf  woe  and  disappointment,  and  a  bitter  con« 
irktioa  cf  an  inrauooal  walvrr  and  abturd  choice. 

t,  in  this  vtntwrt,  double  fains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  ttock  to  purchase  yoo. 

Vrytbm. 

When  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale, 
arainst  Infinite  miseiV  in  the  other ;  if  the  wont 
that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be 
the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be 
In  the  ruhtf  who  can,  without  madness,  run  the 

%.  Chance;  bap.  , 

The  king  resolved  with  all  speed/to  assdl  the 
rebels,  and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety 
as  should  leave  Httle  to  vnOurt  or  fortune. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard ;  a  stake. 

My  ventures  are  BOt  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Kor  to  one  place.  Sb^ksfeare. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  a-float : 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  wnturet,  Shahfeare, 

Thrice  happy  you,  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  00  vmture  in  the  wreck  to  see.  DcmuL 

4.  ^  a  Venture.  At  hazard;  without 
much  consideration  ;  without  any  thing 
more  th^n  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

You  have  made  but  an  estimate  of  those  lands 
4f  d  veiOure,  so  as  it  should  be  hard  to  build  any 
eenatnty  of  charge  upon  it.  Spenser, 

A  bui^ain  at  a  ventwre  made 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade.        HmUbrat, 

A  covetous  and  an  envious  man  iolned  in  a  pe- 
dtioo  to  Jupiter,  who  ordered  Apollo  to  tell  them 
that  their  oesire  sboohl  be  gnnced  ««  « irmivrr. 

VEstrange, 

Here  was  no  acampering  away  4/  d  vmlwrr, 
without  fear  or  wit.  VEstrasife, 

If  Ahab  be  designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier 
in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a  bow  at  a  veiitMre^ 
yet  the  sure  unerring  directions  of  providence 
sbfdl  carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  neart. 

SOKtb. 

To  Vb'kturb.   v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  dare. 

A  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  h^ 
that  would  have  vemtured  at  first  to  have  lost  the 
amtor,  wttl  not  in  the  conclusion  k>se  both  the 
suitor  and  his  own  former  favour.  Bacon, 

Origen  mentiooing  their  being  cast  out  of  Je- 
ruaaleni,  venturu  to  assure  them  that  they  Would 
never  be  re*esublished,  since  they  had  commit- 
ted that  horrid  crime  apiiist  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Addison, 

s.  To  run  a  hazard. 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these. 
Who  fireighti  a  ship  to  sfenture  on  the  seas, 
VTith  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
TItoA  certain  death,  roU*d  on  by  e/ry  wave. 

Dryden, 

I  am  so  oveijoyM,  I  can  scarce  believe  1  am  at 

liberty ;  like  a  bbrd  that  has  often  beaten  her 

wing  m  vain  against  her  cage,  dare  hardly  ven» 

inre  out,  thougn  she  see  it  open.  Drydem, 

3.  To  VE'KTURBfl/.  >    To  engage 

7o  Ve'nt u re  oil  or  upon,  J    in ;  or  make 

attempts  without  any  security  of  success, 

upon  mere  hope. 

That  slander  is  found  a  truth  now ;  ancf  held 

for  certain, 

The  Idng  will  venture  at  it.  Sbaksfeare, 

^        It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  it 

is  too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could 

diKem  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits  are  like  to  be 

in  plenty  and  scarcity,  by  some  signs  in  the  be- 

ginaing  of  the  year.  JSacoti, 


VER 

t'     I  never  yet  the  tra^c  strain  esia7*d, 
Deterr'd  by  that  iaiimtable  maid :  ^ 

And  when  I  vesture  at  the  comic  style. 
Thy  scomfbl  buly  seems  to  mock  my  toil 

WaUtr. 
Thou^  diey  had  ideas  enough  to  disdngoiib 
gold  from  a  stone,  yet  they  but  timorously  wv 
tkredoM  such  terms  as  aunetas  and  saxieta^ 

LtcU 
Turco-Pai^smus  I  would  desre  hnn  to  read, 
before  he  vtntures  at  cappii^  of  chancters. 

Jtterisrj. 

To  Ve'nture.  v.  a, 
t.  To  expose  to  j^azard. 

In  mjr  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  ooe  ibft, 
I  shot  ms  fellow  ot  the  sdf-same  flight ; 
By  vent'ring  both,  I  oft  found  both.  Sbaks^ 
%,  To  put  or  send  00  a  venture. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France  diey  ^  > 
staunch  hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  than  m  tbei 
pickle.  Ctrea, 

Ve'nturer.  n,  /.  [from  venture-]  He 

who  ventures. 
Ve'mturesome.    aJJ*    Ifroia  veMtm] 

Bold;  daring. 
Ve'nturesomblt.  o^v.    In  a  bold  or 

daring  manner.  , 
Ve'nturous.  adf,  [fit>m  ventvreA  Dar- 
ing ;   bold ;    fearless ;    ready  to  nin 
hazards. 

Charles  was  guided  by  mean  men,  who  wwU 
make  it  their  master-piece  of  favour  tof^e  w 
turous  counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise  naa 
would.  A«» 

He  pausM  not ;  hut  with  venfrout  am 
He  pluckM,  he  tasted.  Mi^ 

Columbus  havmg  led  the  wat,  was  seco^ 
by  Americus  Vespusius,  an  oU  veuturm'ij^ 
rentine.  ,    ^t^ 

The  veni*rttts  humour  of  our  marioOT  aj» 
this  island  many  brave  lives  every  year.  Ttafu* 
Savage  pirates  seek,  through  seas  uaknovm 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  thdr  fiwn.  /^ 
Ve'ntuhously.  adv,  [from  vcntMrm-] 
Daringly;  fearlessly;  boldly. 

Siege  was  laid  to  the  fort,  by  the  Lord  Gnfi 
then  deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  thoje 
were  withm  the  folt ;  venturously  "W^^JjJ? 
haste  was  made  to  atuck  them  before  tbe  rrfw 
came  in  to  them.  ^*^ 

Ve'nturousness.w./.  \hom  venturmi 
Boldness  ^  willingness  to  hazard. 

Her  commg  into  a  pbcc  where  t*^  55S 
cielings  were  whited  over,  much  ofenaw  w 
sight,  and  made  heir  repent  her  <^*'*"*'^ 

Ve'nus*  baun,  {duuaats\ 

majors  Latin.]  f 

Ve'n  us'  comb,  (pecten  Ve-  f 

ifmj,  Lat.]  >«./• 

Ve'nus*  Aair.  [adianttim.]  I 
Ve'n  u  s*  iooktng'glais,        1 
Ve'nus*  na^l'<iuort,        J 
y^KK^ciovs. adj,[veraXiUi^    ^^^' 
.  vant  of  truth. 

Ver a'city.  ».  s,  [tfcraXf  Lat] 
X.  Moral  truth  ;  honesty  of  report  ^^ 
%,  Physical  truth ;  consistency  of  repw^ 

with  fact.    Less  proper.  .^^ 

When  they  submitted  to  the  "** Jj^ 

nious  and  cruel  deaths  rather  than  '^JJvrJp 

testimony,  there  was  no  reason  to  ^^, 

veracity  of  those  facts  which  they  relaiw-  >»r . 
Verb.  n.  J.  [verbe^  Fr.  wrbum*}^*^^  ^ 

part  ofpfi        ■  *^'*" 
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•  tpinc  modaication  thereof,  asiction,  pat- 
won.  Aiid  withal  some  dispoiiitoh  or  in- 
tention of  the  mind  relating  thereto,  as 
of  affirming,  denying,  interrogating, 
commanding.  chrke. 

Men  UMialiy  talk  of  a  noun  and  i  i>nh.  Stah, 
▼  l/i(  fl  A  L.  ^,/y.  [o./'r^/,  Fr.  verbaiis,  Lat.] 
1.  Spoken;  not  written. 
%.  OraU  uttered  by  mouth. 

Made  ihe  no  -oerhal  quest  ?— - 
—Yes;  once  or  twice  she  heat'd  the  name  of 

fKhtr 
Paminjly  forth,  at  if  k  prest  her  heart;  Shdksf. 
S.  Cungistinjf  in  mere  words. 

If  young  AfVican  fw  fame 
•Hb  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  raee. 
The  deed  becomes  unpraU'd,  the  man  at  feast; 
And  toses,  though  but  verhaiy  his  reward.  Mitt, 
Bemg  at  first  out  of  the  way  to  science,  in  the 
progresl  of  their  inquiries  they  must  lose  them- 
ieltcs,  and  the  truth,  in  a  verbal  labyrinth. 
-  .  GlanvUle. 

It  was  such  a  denial  or  eonfessicm  ^  him  us 
wouW  appear  in  preaching :  but  this  is  manjiged 
in  words  and  verkat  profession.  Stitb. 

4*  Verbose  ;  full  of  words.     Out  of  use. 
I  am  sorry 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  bemg  so  ^crbaL  Shahbeare. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  wrhal  critick  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.     Pope, 

6.  Literal;  havinjj  word  answering  to  word. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verhji  tranO.ation,  shall 
have  the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller, 
who  lost  his  own  langua|e  abroad,  and  brought 
home  no  other  instead  ot  it.  Denhsm, 

The  vtrhai  eopier  is  iocumher'd  with  so  many 
difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
himself  from  all.  Drjdir., 

7.  ['^<•^«/,  Fr.  in  grammar.]     A  'oerbal 
noun  is  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

VEkBA'LfTY.  n.  J.  (from  serial.]    Mere 
words ;  bare  literal  expression. 

Sometimes  he  will  seem  to  be  charmed  with 
words  of  holy  acripture,  and  to  fly  from  the 
locter  and  dead  vfrlaiity,  who  roust  only  start 
at  the  life  and  animated  materials  thereof. 

Brotv/i, 

Vx'R BALLY,  ativ.  [from  'v^rba/.'] 
'».  In  words  ;  orally. 

The  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of  Christ 
here  prohibited,  was  by  words  and  oral  expres- 
sions verbally  to  deny  it.  S^utb, 
a.  Word  for  word.              * 

•T  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally, 
and  well,  at  the  same  tiuie.  DryJen. 

VERB Jt  TIM,  adv.  [Latin.]    Woiti  for 
word. 

Think  not,  akhotigh  in  writing  I  preftrrM 
The  maraier  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Ferbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 

Sbaktfeare, 

See  the  tiantcriptt  of  both  ditrtera  verbatim 

in  Klat.  Paris.  S^/e, 

To  Ve'rbirate,  v.  «.  ['verber^^  Z^tin.] 
To  heA  %  to  strike* 
.VKmB£R ACTION.  «.  j.   [verberatioft,  Fr. 
A'om  'Vtr6erate,^    Blows ;  beating. 

Riding  or  walking  aeatnst  great  winds  is  a  great 
exercise,  ihe  effects  ot  whidi  are  redness  and  in- 
flammation ;  tR  the  effects  of  ■  toft  press  or  ver* 
hraiian,  ArbutbrnU 
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VERBO'SE.  la*^.  [t;er*a/tf/,  Lat.]  Exu- 
bcraut  in  words;  prolix  j  tedious  by 
multiplicity  of  words. 

Let  enf|r. 
Ill-judging  and  verb&te,  from  Lethe's  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurabte.  Prior, 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  ih 
their  way  of  speaking;  and  to  propound  the  mat- 
ter of  their  argument  in  a  mild  and  gentle  man- 

Verbo'sitit.  «.  ,,  IverbojttS,  Fr.  from 
verbose^  Exuberance  of  words ;  much 
empty  talk. 

He  drawcth  out  the  thread  of  hii  verbosity 
Fmtr  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.     Sbibsfi^ 

To  give  an  hint  more  of  the  verbosities  of  thn 
philosophy,  a  short  view  of  A  dtflnition  or  two 
will  be  suflidcnt  evidence.  Gfasr^lU. 

Homer  is  guilty  of  verbosity,  and  of  a  tedious 
prolix  manner  of  speaking:  he  is  the  greatest 
talker  of  all  antiquity.  Broome* 

Ve'rdant.  iu/y.  Ivrtdoiant,  Vt.  viridans, 
Lat.]  Green.  This  word  is  so  lately 
naturalized,  that  Skinner  could  find  it 
only  in  a  dictionary. 

Each  odocous  bushy  shrub 
Feoc*d  up  the  verebtsit  wall.  MiHon. 

Ve'rderer.  n.s.  [verdier,  Fr.  viridarius^ 

low  Lat.]    An  officer  in  the  forest. 
Vk'r  d jc  r. «.  j.  \_'verum dictum^  Latin.] 
1.  The  determination  of  the  jury  declared 
to  the  jud^e. 

Before  the  lury  go  together,  't  is  all  to  iKJthine 

V7h*l  the  verdict  shall  be. '  S^ettter, 

They  have  a  longing  desire  to  overcotfit,  tind 

to  ha%'e  the  verdict  pass  for  them,  be  it  right  or 

.  ^ong-  JCettU^lL 

a.  Declaration ;  decision  ;  judgment ;  opi- 

nion. 

Deceived  gready  they,  arc  who  think  thst  «U 
they  whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favour- 
ers of  this  cause  are  on  any  such  verdict  aerecd. 

Hooker, 
These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most 
natural  verdict  of  common  humanity ;  and  so 
very  gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend 
ignoiUnce  avoided.  Sotitb* 

A  very  likely  matter,  indeed,  th^  the  em- 
peror should  aik  the  Arians,  whether  they  Wfwjld 
be  tried  by  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  beforo 
condemned  the  Arians  by  name.       fVaterlamd, 


Vt'RDicaisE.  n.  J.  The  rust  of  brass, 
wiiich  in  time  bdng  consumed  and  eaten 
with  tallow,  tumeth  into  green  ;  in  Lat. 
^rttgo  \  in  French  vtrt  de  gris^  or  the 
hoary  green .  Peacbam. 

Brass  turned  into  green,  is  called  verdigriu. 

JUacon, 
Ve'rditer.  n.  s.  ChaTk  made  green. 

Veriihtre  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arable 
water,  is  the  ftintest  and  palest  graao.  Pomcbam, 

VETIDURE.  n.  /.  [verdure^  Fr.]  Orc«i ; 
green  colour. 

Its  verdsire  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.  Mlltom, 

JLee  iwiatffd  olirc  bind  thoae  lanrela  lost, 
V%Oii  verdure  i^ust  foe  Oftm  Usu  Prior. 

Ve'rdurous. adj.  [from 'V^rdmre.}  Green ; 
covered  with  green  ;  decked  with  green. 

Higher  than  their  tops 
The  v*rd*rotts  wtU  of  paradiso  up-cprung ; 
Vfl^eh  to  our  ceneral  sure  §ave  prospect  large. 

Miltom 
S  • 
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Thcrcthclowuigherd«cheww/r#w^t^e. 

Verecu'nd.  aJj.  [vereeond,  oldFr.  w- 
recundus,  Lat.]  Modest;  bashful.  Dir/. 

VERGE,  n.  s.  [w^,   Vt.vtrga,  Lat.  J 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
The  mace  of  a  dean.*^ 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compicat. 
Devoutly  lolling  in  htt  seat ; 
The  sUver  iterge,  with  decent  pride, 
Slucl^  underneath  his  cushion  side.  ^^'P* 

%.  \yergo,  Lat.]  The  brink;  the  edge; 
the  utmost  border. 

Would  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
W«c  red  hot  sted  to  sear  roc  to  t^«  J»^^ '      ^ 

1  tay,  and  will  in  batdc  prove. 
Ot  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furtfiest  venre 
Thuevir  was surveyM by  Enghsh  eye.  Shmhp. 

You  are  old: 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  •«Jf  . 
Of  her  confine.  .  kJ     ^ 

Serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  wry*  to  bind 

The  fluid  slurtt  of  that  same  walry  cloud, 
ILest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show  f  the  earti^^^^ 

'    Let  fortune  emptr  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  Aield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  mo^e.  ^ 

Every  thing  great,  within  the  verge  f  nature, 
or^t^  it,  L^T^roper  part  assigned  it^m^u 

'^^mn  let  him  chusc  a  damsel  young  and  fair. 

To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir. 

To  sooth  his  care,  and,  free  from  noise  ana 

Condua  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life.    Fofe. 

^  Fer^'vi  the  compass  about  the  king's  court, 
bouncfing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of 
Sbe  king^  houshold,  and  of  the  coroner  of  the 
kin£*8  finise,  and  which  seems  to  hay*  been  12 
nulls  round,  rcrge  hath  also  another  sigmfi- 
catbn,  and  is  usedfor  a  stick,  or  rod,  whereby 
ooe  is  admhtcd  tenant,  and,  hold.nj  it  in  his 
hand,  sweareth  fealty  to  the  brd  of  the  manor ; 
who,  for  that  reason,  is  called  tenant  byjhc 

I    *^'*  Fear  not;  whom  we  raise, 

We  will  makefast  within  a  hallow  d  vergt,    . 

Sbakipecre* 

To  Verge,  -y.  «.  ['uergo^  Lat.]  To  tend  \ 
to  bend  downvr^ird. 

They  serve  indifferently  for  vowels  m  respect 
of  Ae  aperture,  and  for  consonants,  in  respect 
of  the  pene-appulse;  and  so  much  the  more 
n,erpHgtVi\ytt  way,  according  to  the  '^g^i? 

^Tbe  newer  I  6nd  myself  verpng  to  that  pe- 
riod of  life  which  is  to  be  Ubour  and  sorrow,  the 
more  I  prop  myself  upon  thewj  few  supports  that 

•      are  left.  .         ^^'^ 

Sudi  are  isidicated,  when  the  juices  of  a  hu- 
man body  w;g«  to  patreftction.  Arbittbn^t. 

Man, 
Peihapi,  acts  second  to  some  sphere  tmknown; 
•    Touches  some  wheel, Of  viTfw  to  80i»e  tort: 
T  is  but  a  part  we  tec,  and  not  the  whole. 

Ve'rger.  n.  J.  [from  verge."]    He  that 
carries  the  mace, before  the  dean. 

I  can  tip  the  verger  wuh  half  a  aown.and  get 
teto  the  belt  leiu  ,  f^rfukmr. 


VER 

Veri'dic  AL.  adj.  [ytridicutt  Lat]  Till- 
ing truth.  ^^' 

VERiFiCA'Ttofr.   If.  J.   Ltrom  yenfy,\ 
Confirmation  by  argument  or  cvidotte. 
Inverijuatmt  of  this  we  wiB  menowa  phe- 
nomenon of  our  engine.  A;*- 

Ve'rifier.  ».   J.   [from  -twnfir.J   One 
who  assures  a  thing  to  be  true. 

To  VETUFY.  V.  a.   [yfriferf  p-1   "« 
justify  against  charge  or  felsduxxl ;  to 

confirm;  to  prove  true.    

What  seemeth  to  have  been  ^mndcmn' 
ms.  sermons,  and  their  efficacy  of  nece»«T,  m 
;Sard  of  divine  matter,  must  coosMoeB^  be 
^JieJin  sundry  other  kinds  of  teaduni. rfd* 
matter  be  the  same  in  alL  nmtm 

Xhia  is  verifiet/hy  a  number  of  examples^ 
whatsoever  is  gamed  by  an  abusive  uetty  wjjht 

to  be  restored.        V  ,^   ^  ,^_     ^^ 

So  shak  thou  best  fulfil,  best  «»r^ 

The  prophett  old,  who  sung  thy  ««"«« jg[^ 

So  spake  thborade,  then  ^>erifed 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  secoodEve, 
SawSaunfslL  -MM^ 

Though  you  may  mistake  a  year; 
Though  your  prognoidcka  run  too  fcMt, 
They  must  be  verify  d  at  last.  f^- 

Spain  shall  have  three  kings:  ™aiJ»  "^ 
wonderfully  verified;  for  besides  die  M  « 
Portugal,  there  are  now  two  riv ak  for  Sp». 

Ve'r  I l y .  adv.  [from  *very.'\ 
I.  In  truth  ;  cerUinly. 

rerity  't  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
Than  to  Ije  perk'd  UP  in  a  i^'riogffio.  »«• 
a.  With  great  confidence. 

It  was  wH/t  thought,  that  had  it  not  bwa  w 

four  great  dis&vourers  of  thai  voysge,tbe  ^• 

prize  had  succeeded.  -**■• 

By  repealing  the  sacramental  te«,  *€!««• 

rUy  persuaded  the  consequence  will  be  m  oj 

akerationofreligion  among  us.  ^•T'- 

Verisi'milar.   \adj,ivens'minhY^\ 

Verisi'milous.  J      Probabfcjjkdy. 

Many  erroneous  doctrines  of  !»«^?""5 

m  our  days,  wholly  supported  by  •ww-nfcj^ 

probable  r-*«^*^  '''^ 


Vkrisimi'litudB.I  «./.  bf^'^l^!!^ 
Verisimi'lity.     J      Latin.]  Probabi- 
lity; likelihood;  resemblance  of  trntt; 
iWiing  the  iP«r«M*«%  or  proba Wefftftf^ 
this  relation,  several  reasons  seem  to  o»^»n" 

it.  - 

A  noble  natioo,upon  iHiom  if  not  suchwi*A 

at  least  such  ver$umUiius  of  fortitnSe  w^ 
phiced.  '^'ZL 

rerinmiliimde  and  opinion  are  so  eagrpj- 
chase;  but  true  knowlilge  b  dear  sad «». 
Like  a  porot,  it  requires  an  •cirteiiMStoiuo 
covery  :%vhile  verismitii»de,\^  Ae  W^ 
superficies,  is  obvious,  aensAJe,  and  iB«" 
We  and  easy  field  for  kwse  enquiry.  O-^I 

The  plot,  the  wit, the  chafaciers.  d>«Pj^ 
are  exalted  as  high  as  the  ima^inatwo  »  W^ 
can  carry  them,  wkh  psopoitioo  to  r- 


Though  Horace  pves 
and  poets  to  dare  every  ** 


:*esicoBf<» 


neither  to  make  things  ost  Sf  ■"•"'^^ 

Ve^'iTable.  «*'.  [wdaWr,PrJ  tp»i 
agreeable  to  fact 

Indeed!  is 't true?  t*-v««Il 

— Most  wto*iri  dieretelwkw^J^ 
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Th«  petagt  of  the  year  succeeding  made  fronf 

inaects  in  oak-apples,  is  I  doubt  too  indistinct, 

nor  ^HritttUt  from  erent.  Brwon, 

Ve'r  I T  A  B  L  Y .  ad'v.  [from  veritaiJe.']    In 

a  true  manner. 
Ve'rity.  ».  i.  [lAfnV/,  Fr.  veritoj^  Lat] 
X.  Truth ;  consonance  to  the  readity  of 
things. 

If  any  refuse  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the 
verity  o[  religion  jestablisbed,  let  them  believe 
God  himself  thus  miraculously  working  for  it. 

HoOer. 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn ;  there  was  a  noise ; 
That  *s  verity,  Sbahpeare, 

The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir 
and  noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must 
needs  be  prejudicial  to  verity ;  its  calm  insinua- 
tions can  no  more  be  heard  m  such  a  bustle  than 
a  whistle  among  a  crowd  of  sailors  in  a  storm. 

GioMviJ/e. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  thsLt  none 

can  govern  while  he  is  despised.    We  may  as 

well  imagine  that  there  may  be  ailing  without 

majesty,  a  supreme  without  sovereignty.  Soiab, 

a*  A  true  assertion  ;  a  true  tenet. 

And  that  a^e,  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem 
nxNre  than  it  is,  hath  not  mminisbed  in  me  die 
power  to  protect  an  undeniable  verity,  Sidfuy, 
Wherefore  should  any  man  tHiidc,  but  that 
reading  itself  is  one  of  the  ordinary  means, 
whereby  it  pleaaeth  God,  of  his  gracious  eood- 
nets,  to  instil  that  celestial  verity,  which  being 
but  so  recebed,  b  nevertheless  effectual  to  save 
souls  ?  H^kerJ 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  the^r  not  be  my  oracles  as  wellf     Stake f. 

Must  virtue  be  presenre4  by  a  lie  ? 
Virtue  and  truth  do  ever  best  agree ; 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity^ 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be. 

Davies, 

3.  Moral  truth  ;  agreement  of  the  words 

with  the  thoughts. 
Ve'rjuice.  n.  s.  iveryust  French.]  Acid 
liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples.  It  is 
Tulgarly  pronounced  varges. 

Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-uee,  and  he  ll  never 
love  veriitice*  UEstrange. 

The  barley-pudding  comes  in  place : 
Then  bids  fail  on ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  sUc*d  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjmce. 

The  native  verhtke  of  the  crab,  deriv'd 
Through  th'  innx'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture 

forms 
Of  tart  and  sweet.  Philips, 

FBRMlCEfLLL  n.  /.  [Italian.]  A  paste 
rolled  and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 

With  oysters,  eggs,  and  wnvrW//, 
She  let  htm  alinostburst  his  belly.  Prior, 

Vermi^cular.  aeij,  [vermiculus,  haiifi.'i 
Acting  like  a  worm ;  continued  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  same  body. 

By  the  vermicuUr  motion  of  the  intestines, 
the  croeser  parts  are  derived  downwards,  while 
the  mm  are  squeezed  into  die  narrow  oritices 
of  the  lacteal  vetseb.  Cbeyne, 

f^  Vehmi'culate.  V,  a,  {vtrmiculey  Fr. 
vermicu/atujf  Lat.]  To  inlay ;  to  work 
in  chequer  work,  or  pieces  of  divers 
colours.  Bai/ey. 

VERiiicoi.A'TiON.  ».  J.  [from  *uermicu' 
iat**'\  Continuation  of  motion  from  one 
part  to  another. 
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My  hetft  moves  naturally  by  the  motioir  of 
mlpitation ;  my  guu  by  the  motion  oi^enmcM* 

Vk^rmic^LE.  h.  i,  [vermkuiust  vermis^ 
Lat.]    A  little  grub,  worm. 

I  saw  the  shining  oak-ball  ichneumon  striko 
its  terebra  into  an  oak-apple,  to  la^  its  egga 
therein:  and  hence  are  many  verweutdu  seen 
toward  the  outside  of  these  apples.        DerhemL, 

Vermi'culous.  oi^*.  [i«rmKf(/ajf<iy  Lat.3 

Full  of  grubs;  resembling  grubs. 
Ve'rmiporm.  adj,  [wrmtformet  Vun/tf 
mis  andformof  Lat.]    Having  the  shape 
of  a  worm. 
Ve'r  m  I FUGE.  ft,  J.  [from  vermts  Sindfygo, 
LaL]    Any  mediciae  that  destroys  or 
expels  worms. 
Ve'rmil.        }  n.  /.  \yermtil9  vennillmp 
ViRMi'LioN.  (      French.] 
I.  The  cochineal ;  a  grub  of  a  particular 

plant. 
%.  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar f  sulphur 
mixed  with  niercury.  This  is  the  usualf 
though  not  primitive,  signifrcation* 

The  imperfect  metab  are  subject  to  rust,  ex- 
cent  mercury,  which  is  made  into  verwulU^n  by 
solution  or  calcination.  •      Bacva* 

The  fairest  and  most  principal  red  isvermillipm^ 
called  in  Latin  mimium.  It  is  a  poison,  and  foimd 
where  great  store  of  Quicksilver  is.       Peaehamm 
3.  Any  beautiful  red  colour. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermii  stain. 
Like  crimson  dy*d  in  grain.  Sfenetr* 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beaoe, 
Loaden  with  fruit  ana  apoles  rosie  red. 

As  thev  in  pure  vermiflioM  had  been  dy'd, 

Whereot  great  virtues  over  all  were  read.  Sfene, 

Simple  colours  are  strox^g  and  sensible,  though 

they  are  clear  as  venmUiti,  Drydem 

7>  Vermi'lion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.2 

To  die  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermiliotit  all  her  face. 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace. 

GratfUUm 

VEHMIN.    «.  J.    [verminy    Fr.  i)crfms% 

Latin.] 
I.  Any  noxious  animal.    Used  commonly 
for  small  creatures. 

What  is  your  study  ?^— 1« 
•^How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin* 

Shaksfeare, 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried  and  hanged  up  in  t 

dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin^  such  as 

weazels  and  polecats.  fiacmfm 

An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time, 

and  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  a  vermin  or  a 

wolf.  Taylor* 

A  weazel  taken  in  a  trap  was  charged  with 

misdemeanors,  and  the  poor  vermin  stood  much 

upon  her  innocence.  V Ettrangt, 

Great  injuries  these  vermin^  mice  and  rats,  do 

in  the  field.  Mortimer, 

He  that  has  solittle  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit.  Svmfl, 

%,  It  is  used  in  contempt  of  human  beiii^t* 
The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin,     Jindilrae, 

To  VEHMINATE.  •:;.  n.  [from  v.-rmm^l 

To  breed  vermin. 
Verm  IN  ACTION,  «.  /.  [from  terminate,'] 

Generation  of  vermin. 
Redi,  discarding  snomalous  generation,  tried 
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^j  •#  ser- 

Vit'RMiKOUs.  fl<^\  [from  vfrmtn.j  l«fKl- 
WK  to  Yermin ;   di^osed  to  breed  ver- 

A  wafting  of  ddUrai^  Atili  Aef^mii  tipo» 

torn*  ohitruciion  of  *t  entriili,  or  vt^hw, 

Aposkkm  of  the  body.  N»rv^, 

Veemi'parOvs.  ««/>.  [iwnwif  and/^no, 

Lat.l    ProducJng  womn. 

Her«^  they  confound  the  |«nenOD«  rf  •^r- 
mipsrmu  Mtimals  wish  of  iparouft.  Br^fvm. 

Vbrka'cular.  a4j.  IvimacultUy  Lit.] 
Native  ;  of  one's  own  country. 

I^ondon  weekly  WH*  number  deep  m  con- 
fumutioDs;  the  fame  likewise  provm|  in*^- 
rable  accidenti  to  moA  other  diseases ;  which 
instances  do  evideudy  bring  a  consiimgion  under 
the  Douon  of  a  wriw«*/»r  disease  to  £n^ai»4^' 

The  hirtoricf  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trana- 
mitted  to  us  in  our  vemacuUr  idiom.  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  our  chromdes,  that  Ifdward  the 
third  ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  though  he 
eften  diacovered  the  poafun  of  the  French,  and 
as  often  vanquiihtd  them.  JJJkM. 

Ve'rnal.  tf^y.  [vemwj  Lit.]  Belonging 
to  the  sprine. 

with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns. 
Or  «Khi  of  vtrfMil  bloom,  or  surother  s  rose^ 
^  Mifton, 

Ve'rn  A  NT.  diij.  iyernat^f  Lat.]  Flourish- 
ing as  in  the  spring. 

Else  hid  the  spring  , 

Perpetual  awil'd  on  earth,  with  vemant  oown. 
Equal  in  days  and  nighta.  MtUw» 

VEaNi'LiTY.  ».  J.  [jycrna^  Lat]  Servile 
carriage ;  the  submissive  fawning  beha- 
viour  of  a  slate.  Baiiey^ 

Versabi'lity.     >  ».  j.['v^5/7*//if>Lat.J 

Ve^rsableness.  J  Aptness  to  be  turned 
or  wound  anv  way.  ,     -^'^Z: 

Ve'r^  A  L.  «<(/.  [a  cant  word  for  nmversoUi 
Total;  whole. 

Some,  for  brevity,     _ 
Hare  cast  the  ffcrtal  world's  nativity.  Hudtbroi, 

VEHSATILE  adj.  [versati/:s,  Lat.] 

X.  That  may  be  turned  round. 
Th*  advent'rouf  pikrt  in  a  single  year 
X^amM  his  sute  cock-boat  dext'rously  to  steer; 
yertatUf,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw. 
Made  good  di*  old  panaie,  and  suU  fore  d  a  new. 

xiartt, 

%.  Changeable ;, variable.. 

One  colour  to  us  standing  m  one  place,  bath  a 
contrary  aspect  in  another j  as  in  those  ^'J'/'/f' 
representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove,  and  folds 
of  scarlet,  ,       UlamviUe, 

%,  Easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 
Ve'Rsatileness.)  ;f.  /.  [from  versatile.} 
VBRSATi'Lif  Y,     3  The  quality  of  bting 

versatile.  •     , 

VBRSE.  Jf.  i.  C^t«TJ,  Fr.  wrsus^  Latin.] 
t.  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession 

of  sounds,  and  number  of  syllables. 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 

Widi  feigning  voice,  versa  of  ^*^*8°*"|^^*     ^^^ 

»•  [wruu  Fr.l    A  section  or  paragraph 
of  a  book.  , 

l^ua  far  the  questiona  proceed  wpon  the  con- 
swuction  of  die  hrsi  eardi;  in  die*  foliowing 
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y  Poetry ;  lays ;  metrical  ^«P»«5^ 
Kcrj/enbalina  virtue:  uA  toflobt and  i 


of  rhymes 
Preserve  frail  tranfitory  fam«  m  mnat 
As  spice  doUi  body  from  air's  corrupt  ^^'^^gL— 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  ha^  cast. 
More  powVfiil  vcne  shall  free  Aee  *^^^J^ 

Whiht  she  did  her  various  powV  dbpose ; 
Virtue  was  taught  in  wwr,  and  Athens  ^wy 
rose. 

You  compose  . 

In  splay-foot  t»rr/r,  or  bobbKng  ptoee.       Frtsr. 
4.  A  piece  of  poetry. 

This  v/rm,  my  friend^be  thinew  -TjM. 

n  Verse.  ^'.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To  • 
tell  in  verse ;  to  relate  poetically. 
In  the  shape  of  Corki «»  attda^ 
Playing  00  pipes  of  corn,  and  •»"'«»  *f^ 

To  be  Ve'rsed.  v.  n.  {nfer$9r»  Lat.  J     To 
be  skilled  in  ;  to  be  acqu  wited  with*. 

8he  might  be  ignoiant  •#  their  Mcione,  who 
was  not  */rj«/  in  their  nemee,  as  not  beof  pre- 
sent at  the  general  survey  of  anknQl>,whe»AAm 
aasigiied  unto  every  one  a  naMe  ooocoiwmurt» 
itt nature.  ,,    .  v     Tf*' 

TWatirr*Vindeath,th*  infenMl  knight  rMn, 
And  then  for  proof  fultiU'd  their  ceinino»  b^ 

Vfi'RSEMAN.  If.  i.  [wr/^and  man*^    A 

poet ;  a  writer  in  verse.     In  ludicrous 

language. 

T^e  god  of  us  nanmen^  you  knof«r,  child,  dse 

sun.  ■^'T?' 

From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fi«m  d 

>^Tio!e  groups  of  pigmies,  who  ai^  •^Sf*" 

narnM.  ^     Ssrtt, 

Ve'rsicle.  «.  X.  [versuulm^  Latin,]    A 

little  verse. 
VERSIFICATION,  n.  j.   iversificaik^ 
Fr.  from  vcrs{fj,'\    The  art  or  practkrc 
of  making  verses. 

Ponne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  mx 

happy  to  arrive  at  your  vfrsificatiom,        Dryitu, 

Some  object  to  nis  verjifieasiom :  which  1$  ui 

poetry,  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a  heautifal 

ornament.     But  if  the  proportions  are  jpist, 

though  the  colours  should  happen  to  W  rough, 

the  piece  pnay  be  of  inestimable  value.  Gmmllt, 

V E R s I M C a't OK.  >  If,  /.  [versificateMr^fr, 

VE'RSiPiElt.         5      vtrMcatwr^  Latin] 

A  versifier;  a  maker  of  versca  with  or 

without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Statius,  the  best  wnificattr  next  Virgil,  knew 
not  how  to  design  after  him.  JhyJem. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms  we  ^11  find  nore  sob- 
lime  iiieas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in  any 
of  die  heathen  vcnUkn  of  Greece  or  Romo. 

ToVe'rsify,  v.  n.  [^vrrsififTf  Fr.  *m#- 
/f  or,  Latin.]    To  make  versca. 

You  would  wonder  to  hear  hmr  $fm  ewn 
children  will  begin  to  venify*  Si^hty* 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyraing  this 
the  Greeks  in  true  'oenifying^  were  even  to  eat 
acorns  "with  swine,  when  we  may  frpely  est 
wheat  bread  among  men.  Asd*»* 

I  '11  versify  in  spite,  and  do  m^  best, 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest,  ifcyft 
To  Ve'rsify.  17.  a.  To  relate  ip  verse. 

Unintermix'd  with  fictious  /antastCf* 
I  *IJ  versify  the  truth,  not  poetiic.  Dmid' 
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Ve'Rsiojff.  «.  J.  [n^ersiofti  Fr.  tr^jw,  Lat.] 
I.  Change;  transfonpition. 

Springs,  the'antients  thought  19  be  made  by 
the  vertien  of  air  iato  Water.  Soipa, 

a.  Change  of  dh-ect ion. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon,  than  wisely 

observed  in  their  effects ;  that  is,  what  kind  of 

comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  ^efiicn  of  the 

beams,  produceth  what  kind  of  effeas.    Bacw, 

3«  Trnnslaiiin. 

Tliis  exact  propriety  o^  Virgil  1  particularly 

regarded  i  bvtt  must  cciifess,  that  I  have  not  been 

able  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself. 

For  where  thd  original  is  close,  no  vtnicn  can 

reach  it  in  the  same  compass*  DryJen, 

It  will  be  as  eas)',  nay  much  easier,  to  invent 

some  pretence  or  other  against  the  reading,  vrr- 

thn^  or  construction.  Waterltmd. 

4-  The  act  of  translating. 

Vert.  «.  j.  [ivr/,  French.] 

ytrt^  in  the  laws  of  the  forest,  signifies  every 
thing  that  growt,  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within 
the  forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer. 

CotvelL 
I  find  no  mention  in  all  the  records  of  Ireland 
of  a  park  or  itee  warren,  notwithstanding  tlie 
great  plenty  of  v*rt  and  venison. 

Sir  yohn  Davifs, 
V e'r T E B  R  A  L.  adj.  [fioiti  vertebnTt  Lat.] 
Relating  to  1  hi*  joints  of  the  spine. 

The  car6tid,  vertdmit  and  splenick  arteries 

9jre  not  only  variously  contorted,  but  here  and 

thtt  dibt««i,  to  modeiatt  the  motion  of  the 

b'ood.  XMy. 

Vf^RTEBKE.  )f.  J.  [vertehrff  Fr.  vertehra, 

'    Latin.]     A  joint  of  the  back. 

The  several  verUim  ait  so  elegantly  com- 
pacted together,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  if 
they  were  but  one  bone.  Hay, 

yE'RTEX.  n,  i.  [Latin.] 
E.  Zenith ;  the  point  over  head. 

These  keep  the  verUx ;  but  betwixt  the  bear 
And  shinine  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 
A  thousand  figur*d  constellations  roll  Creech. 
a*  A  top  of  a  hill ;  the  top  of  anv  thing. 
Mountains  en>ecially  abound  with  different 
species  of  vegetaoles ;  every  vertex  or  eminence 
affording  new  kinds.  Derbsm, 

VK'RTICAL.  adj\  [verticOiy  French,  from 
*vertexJ] 

1.  Placed  in  the  zenith. 

T  is  raging  noon ;  and  veriteal  the  sun 
paru  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 

2.  Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

*  From  these  laws,  all  the  rules  of  bodi  es  ascend- 
ing or  descending  in  vertical  lines  may  be  de- 
duced. Cbeyne, 

ycRTiCA'LiTY.   «.  j.  [from  verticai.'\ 
The  state  of  being  in  the  zenith. 

Unto  then  the  sun  is  vertieal  twice  a  year ; 
snaking  two  distinct  summers  in  the  different 
poiAU  of  the  V€rtieaitty.  Brefwn, 

V  »'« T I c  A L  L  Y.  (id*».  [from  vertUai.l    In 
the  zenith. 

Although  it  be  not  vertical  nnto  any  part 
ef  Asia,  yet  it  verti^ly  passeth  over  Peru  and 
Ssasilia.  £ro%va, 

V It RTCii^LLAT*.  adj.  [from  verticillumi 
Latin.] 

y*iikiiUie  plants  aM  such  as  have  their  flow^ 
«rs  imermixt  with  small  leaves  powing  i*  a 
kmi  of  whirls  about  the  Joists  of  a  stalk,  as 
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Verti^citt.  m.  s.  [fttmi  vtrteJt.l  "The 
power  of  turning;  circumvolution;  ro- 
tation. 

Those  stars  do  not  peculiarly  glance  on  us, 
but  cair^'  a  commcn  regard  unto  all  countries^ 
■   unto  whom  their  verticHy  is  also  common. 

BrtnoM* 
we  believe  the  vertieify  of  the  needle,  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  days  of  old.  GfanvilU, 
Whether  tbpy  be  globules,  or  whether  they 
have  a  vertieify  about  their  own  centers,  that 
produce  the  idea  of  whitiruess  in  us«  the  more 
panicles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body,  the 
whiter  does  the  body  appear.  Zoeie^ 

VERTi'Gisov^.adJ.  I'vertigsntjuSfLaLUn.] 
I.  Tinning  round ;  rotatory. 

This  vertighomt  motion  ghres  day  and  nighl 
successivelv  over  the  Whole  eazth*  and  makes  it 
habitable  ell  around.  Bmiley, 

%,  Giddy. 

These  extinguish  candles,  make  the  workmen 

faint  and  vertiriMMut   and,  when  very,  great, 

sufiKate  and  kill  them.  JVvbdw^rd, 

f^M'RTIGO.   ».  s.  [Lat]    A  giddkictt; 

a  sense  af  turning  in  the  head. 

Vertiy^  is  the  appearance  of  visible  objects 
that  are  without  motioa,  as  if  they  turned  rouad, 
attended  with  a  fear  of  falling,  and  a  dimness  of 
sight.  Q,»Mey, 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
vertices  J  uembiings.  Ar^bmt, 

That  (^  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  tiU  he  *s  dead.         Steift, 
Vf/r V  AiN.  )  ».  i.  Ivcri^einef  Fr.  verbemt^ 
Ve'rvine.  >     Latin.]    A  plant 
She  night-shade  strows  to  work  him  ill. 
Therewith  the  vervaim,  and  her  dill,. 
That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will      Drayt^m 
Some;  scattering  pot-herbs  hire  and  there  he 
found. 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruis'd  with  vervetim^  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Drydfn. 
Ve'rvain    mallemu,   n.  /.  A  plant.     It 
hath  the  whole  habit  of  the  mallow  or 
althaea ;  but  diflfers  from  it  In  having, its 
leaves  deeply  divided.  MilUr. 

Vk'rvelks.  h.j.  [vtrvelUi  Fr.]  Labels 
tied  to  a  hawk.  Ahjworth. 

VE'RY.  adj.  Iverajtf  or  vrah  Fr.  whence 
veraj  in  ancient  EngKsh.    It  kaa  its  de- 
grees verier  and  veriest-'] 
I.  True;  real. 

Why  do  !  pity  Mm, 
That  wkh  bis  very  heart  deepiseth  me  ?     5&r//. 
In  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  Ihreth.       1  Sammek 
O  that  in  very  deed  we  might  behold  it ! 

Drydtm  and  Lee. 

s.  Having  ^i>y  qualities,  commonly  bad,  hi 
an  emment  degree;  complete i  perfect; 
mere. 

Those  who  had  drunk  of  Circe's  cup  wero 
turned  into  very  beasts.  Vaviee, 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on.  Milton,, 

3.  To  note  things  emphatically,  or  emi- 
nently. 

T  is  an  ill  ofRce  for  a  gentleman ; 
Espsdally  awinst  his  very  friend.     Sbaisbeetr4, 

Was  not  my  love 
Th•t'CTWl^wago^th•two?  Sbaiepears^ 

We  can  contain  ourselves, 
Wsif  b«th«  veriet^  SRtkk  i»tlM  world. 

SbaispHlre. 
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In  a  leeing  age,  the  i<ry  knowledge  ^iffemer 
times  passes  but  for  i^oraoce  m  a  better  dress. 

South, 
The  pictures  of  our  grea^  graadmothers  ia 

3ueen  £iiaabeth*8  time  are  cloathed  down  to 
tie  very  wrists,  and  up  to  the  very  chin.      Addis, 
4.  Same,  emphatically. 

Women  are  as  joses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being  .once  display 'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

l^akspeare. 
The  cocks  beat  the  partridge,  which  she  laid 
^o heart:  but  finding  these  very  cocHs  cutting 
one  another,  she  comforted  herself.  V Estrange, 
,  ^  So  catholick  a  grace  is  charity,  that  whatever 
time  is  the  special  opportunity  of  any  other  chris- 
tian grace,  that  very  time  b  also  tne  special  op- 
portunity of  charity.  Spratt. 
Ve'ry.  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  Greek  orator  was  so  very  famous  for  this, 
that  his  antagonist  reading  over  the  oration 
which  had  procured  his  banishment,  asked  them, 
if  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  read« 
ing  of  it,  how  much  more  they  would  have  been 
alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  f  Addison, 

That  bold  diallenge  was  thought  very  strange. 

Lesley, 

To  VE'SICATE.  v.  a,  [yesica^  Latin.]  To 
blister.        1 

Ci^lsus  proposes,  that  in  all  these  internal 
wounds,  the  external  parts  be  vesicated^  to  make 
more  powerful  revulsion  from  within.  Wisemam, 
,  I  saw  the  cuticular  vesUated^  jind  shining  with 
a  burning  heat.  Wiseman, 

Vesica'tion.  n,s.  [from 'vesicate.']  Blis- 
tering }  separation  of  the  cuticle. 

I  appbed  some  vinegar  prepared  with  litharge, 
defending  the  vesication  with  pledgets.  Wiseman. 
Vesi'catory.  n,s.  [vejicatorium^  techni- 
cal Latin.]    A  blistering  medicine. 
Ve'sicle.  n.  it  Ivejicu/af  Lat.]    A  small 
cuticle  filled  or  inflated. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  smaller  veins, 
but  in  a  vesiele,  or  little  bladder.  Brown, 

The  lungs  are  inade  up  of  such  air  pipes  and 
%fesieles  interwoven  with  blood-vessels,  to  purify, 
ferment,  or  supply  the  sanguineous  mass  with 
nitro-aerial  particles.  Jtay, 

y ES  I'c  u  L  A  R .  adf,  [from  vesicvlay  Latin .] 
Hollow  i  fiill  of  small  interstices. 

A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  vr/t^ir^ir  threads,  or  of 
foUd  filaments,  involved  in  one  common  mem- 
brane. CbeyuM, 
fS^^PER,  n,  J.  [Lat.]   The  evening  star ; 
the  evening. 
Theseaigns  are  Wack  Vesper*^  pageants.  Shah, 
Ve'spers.  if.i.  [without  the  singular,  from 
wejperusy  Lat,]    The  evening  service  of 
the  Romish  church. 
Vb'spertine.  adj,  [wjpertinusf  Latin.] 
Happening  or  comm^  in  the  evening ; 
pertaining  to  the  evening. 
VE'SSEL.  n.  i.  [vajjei/e,  Fr.  vasf  Lat.] 
$    Any  thing  in  Which  liquids,  or  other 
things,  are  but- 

For  Bmquo  s  issue  have  I  fiUd  my  mind; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 

Only  For  them.  Shahpeare, 

If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty 

S       pne  to  till  the  other,  there  still  remains  one  vessel 

empty.  •  •        Burnet, 

fi.  The   containing  parts  of  an   dnimal 

'  body, 

Ot  these  elements  are  constituted  the  smallest 
^res ;  of  those  fibres  the  vessels  ;  of  those  vesseU 
the  organs  of  the  body*  Arhttbmt* 
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Anoth^  caose  of  a  waoing  ulcer  m  tbettaip 

is,  the  diaruption  of  a  vettely  whence  the  Uood 

issues  into  tl>e  cavities  and  interstices  of  tbe 

lungs,  and  is  thence  expectorated  by  i  cough. 

Btasfmtn, 

3.  Any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  water. 

The  sons  and  nenhews  of  Noah,  vhoM«fkd 
the  isles,  bad  vessds  to  transport  tbetntdves. 

The  Phcenicians  first  invented  open  vcudr, 
and  the  Egypmns  ships  with  decks.       Anfii. 

The  'Vessel  is  represented  as  stranded.  The 
figure  before  it  seems  to  lift  it  off  the  shaDovt. 

AiHim. 

From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangeronsrocbef 
pride. 
Let  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessd  pnd« ; 
h  was  thy  hand  that  made  it :  through  the  tids 
Impetuous  of  this  life  let  thy  comnutnd 
Direct  my  course,  and  bring  me  safe  to  Ind. 

Now  secure  the  painted  vri/e/ glides; 
The  sun-beams  uembhng  on  the  floatiiig  tides 

.  .  '^ 

4.  Any  capacity;  any  thmg  contamnig. 

I  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  tnis  vessel  can  cotaifi. 

Matm, 

5.  [In  theology.]  One  relating  to  God's 
household. 

If  the  rieid  doctrines  be  found  apt  to  cool  d 
those  men  s  love  of  God,  who  have  not  the  cofe> 
fidence  to  believe  themselves  of  the  noBkrcf 
the  few  chosen  vessels^  and  to  beget  security  md 
presumption  in  others  who  have  cooqoered  that 
difficulties.  HemmmL 

To  Ve'ssel.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  into  a  vessel ;  to  barrel. 

Take  earth,  and  vustl  it ;  and  in  that  Mt  tiK 
seed.  ^Mk 

Ve'ssets.  n.  s,  A  kind  of  doth  com- 
monly  made  in  Suffolk.  Boilef. 

Ve'ssicnon.  n,  s,  [aniong  honcnjcD.] 
A  windgall,  or  soft  swelling  on  the  ii)' 
side  and  outside  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Dkt, 

VEST,  n,  J.  IvejtiSi  Latin.]  An  outer 
garment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd.  M^ 

When  the  queen  in  royal  habit 's  drest. 
Old  mystick  emblems  grace  th'  iasperial  wvt 

To  Vest.  1;.  tf.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress ;  to  deck  2  to  enrobe. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heav'D  my 
vie. 
With  ether  vested^  and  a  purple  dcy.     J>rj^ 

Light!  Nature's  resplendent  robe; 
Without  whose  vf/Ziii;  beauty  all  were  wnpt 
In  gloom.  TimM. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment. 

Jnst  Simeon  and  propEctic  Anna  spoke, 
Before  the  altar  and  U^e  vested  priest.    Afi^ 
3.Tomakeposses8ourof ;  to  invest  willi: 
it  has  nvith  before  the  thing  poesciscd. 

To  settle  men's  consciences,  t  is  ntctmtj 
that  they  know  the  oerson  who  by  right  is  wH 
A/tvtV^jpower  over  them.  X«f* 

Had  I  been  vested  vritb  the  monarch's  powr, 
Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlodqr  youth !  in  «* 

J*fIW. 

4«  To  place  in  possession :  with  m  hrfwt 
'  the  possessour.  , 

The  militia  thf  ir  commissioBers  poskn'^'*' 
^ui(ed  to  be  entirely  vated  im  the  farfoa<*<^ 
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Eiiipire  and  dominion  was  netted  in  him,  for 
^e  good  and  behoof  of  ochert.  Lfke. 

Vfc'sTAL.  ft.s,  [yestalht  Lat]     A  virgin 
consecrated  to  Festa  /  a  pure  vii^n. 

Women  are  not 
In  their  beat  fortunes  strong;  but  want  mU  per- 
jure 
-  The  ne'er-touch'd  w$tal,  SUhptart. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestaPs  lot ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  Pofie. 
Ve'stal. ajj.  [yestaiU^  Lat]    Denoting 
pure  virginity. 

Her  vatal  liverv  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it.         Sbmkspeare, 
Ve'stibulb.  n.  s,  [vestibulam,  Latin.] 
The  porch  or  first  entrance  of  a  house. 
VK'sTick.  H,  J.  [vestipum\  Lat]    Foot- 
Step  ;  mark  left  behind  in  passing. 

The  truth  passes  so  slightly  through  men's 

imaginations,  that  they  must  use  great  subtihy 

to  track  its  vestiga,  Harvey, 

^E'STMENT.  n.  s,  [vestlmentum^  Latin.] 

Garment;  part  of  dress. 

Were  it  not  better  that  the  love  which  men 
bear  unto  God  should  make  the  least  things  that 
are  employed  in  his  service  amiable,  than  that 
their  over-scrupulous  dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing 
as  a  vfjtmemt  snould  from  the. very  service  cf 
God  withdraw  thehr  hearu  and  aflfections  f 

H^r. 
Heaven  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  re- 
flect 
Those  sable  vestmeMtt,  and  that  bright  aspect. 

fKaJ/er. 

The  sculptors  could  not  give  vettments  suiuble 

to  the  quality  of  the  persons  represented.  DrytL 

Ve'strv.  /f.  /.  IvejiUurCf  Fr.  vestiariumf 

Latin.] 
».  A  room  appendant  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  con- 
secrated things  are  repotited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n;  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight.  Drydem, 

A.  A  parochial  assembly  commonly  con- 
vened in  the  vestry. 

They  create  new  senators,  vestry  elders,  with- 
out any  commandment  of  the  word.         White, 
The  common-council  are  chosen  every  year, 
so  many  for  every  parish,  by  the  vestry  and  com- 
mon convention  ot  the  pe<^le  of  that  parish. 

tlarenion, 

Co  with  me  where  paltry  constables  will  not 

summon  us  to  vestries.  BloHitt. 

V«'STURE.  If.  J,  [yejhtre,  old  Fr.  vesturuf 

lUHan.]    ' 
t.  Garment ;  robe. 

Her  breasts  half  hid,  and  half  were  laid  to 
show; 
Her  envious  vesture  greedy  sight  repelling. 

Fairfax* 
•   What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Shakspemrt, 

To  bear  my  ladyXtrain,  lest  the  base  emrth 
SbouU  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 

Sbakspeare, 
Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  biaz'd; 
There  polish'd  chests  embruider'd  vestures  grac'd. 

Pope, 
9.  Dress;  habit;  external  form. 

There 's  not  the  sm^est  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st, 
Sut  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings ; 
But  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Poch  srosly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Sbaispeetre, 
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Rocks,  nrecipices,  and  gulfi,  avparelM  twA  a 
vesture  ot  plants,  would  resemble  mountains 
and  vaUies.  Beutie^. 

Vktch.  a.  J.  [vteia,  Lat.]  A  plant  with 
a  papilionaceous  flower^  producing  a 
leeume. 

where  tre/^«f,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood. 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew.  Drydetu 

An  ervum  is  a  9ono(vetei^  or  small  pea. 

•  ,    Arbuthmti, 

Ve'tchv.  adj.  [from  ifetcb.]  Made  of 
vetches ;  abounding  in  vetches ;  consist- 
ing of  vetch  or  pea-straw. 

If  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort. 
There  may*st  thou  ligge  in  a  veuby  bed, 
1'ill  &irer  fortune  shew  forth  his  head.  Spetuer, 
Ve'teran.  h.  s.  [veteranusf  Lat.j    An 
old  soldier  j  a  man  long  practised  in  any 
thing. 

The  Arians,  for  the  credit  of  their  Cation, 

took  the  eldest,  the  best  experienced,  the  most 

wary,  and  the  longest  practised  veteratu  they 

had  anMmnt  them.  Hodier^ 

If  king  Charles  1 1.  had  made  war  upon  France, 

he  might  have  conquered  it  by  the  manv  vete* 

rasu  which  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the 

civil  wars.  Addis9tt. 

Ensigns  that  pierc'd  the  foe's  remotest  lines, 

The  hardy  veteram  with  tears  resigns.     AJdisom, 

We  were  forced  to  uncover,  <abe  regarded  as 

veterasis  m  the  beau  monde.  Addiscsi, 

V  e't  E R  A  N.  adj.  Long  practised  \n  war ; 

long  experienced. 

There  wu  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land> 
forces,  to  the  number  of  fif^  thousand  veteram 
soldiers.  .     Bd£»M, 

The  British  youth  shall  hail  thy  wise  com- 
mand; 
Thy  tempered  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  skilL 

TSomeon, 
Veterina'rian.»./.  [vetfrinariuj.LsLt.] 
One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

That  a  horse  has  no  gall,  is  not  only  swallow- 
ed by  common  farriers,  but  also  received  by  good 
veterimaHoMs,  and  some  who  have  laadably  dis- 
coursed upon  horses.  Brotun, 
To  VEX.  v,  a.  [vexo^  Lat] 
1.  To  pl^ue  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass. 
Do  you  think 
The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'dT                  Sbakspeare.    ' 
Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul 

^^rr^^":  . . .  Sbaksfeare. 

When  she  pressed  him  daily,  so  that  his  8»ul 
was  vexed  unto  death,  he  told  her  all  his  heart. 

Still  may  the  dogs  the  wand'ring  troops  con- 
strain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  giiiky  uain !   Dryd. 
^  You  are  the  cause  of  all  ray  care :  . 

Your  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart ; 

I  love,  and  I  despair.  Pn»r, 

a.  To  disturb  ;  to  disouiet: 

f  Alack,  *t  is  he ;  why,  he  was  met  ev'n  now. 

As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud.     Sbaksp. 

Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars. 

White  cuifl  the  waves,  and  the  vex^d  ocean  roars. 

Po^. 
3.  To  trouble  with  slight  provocations. 
To  Vex.  v.  «.    To  fret;  to  be  on  teni 
ters ;  to  be  uneasy. 
A   s^    V}v^^%vit%ooAaxtyAfAitA 
And  drunke  his  wine,  and  vext^  and  ravished 
His  fiood  for  mere  veaadon.  Cbapmm, 

VixA'TioN.  n.  i.  [from  vex'l 
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I.  Tbe  act  of  troubling:. 
O  that  husband. 
My  supreme  crown  of  jrief,  and  those  repeated 
V4xati0ms  of  it !  ShmktfMrt, 

%.  The  state  of  being  troubled;  uneasiness; 
sorrow. 

VexatwH  almost  itopt  my  breath, 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Passions  too  violent,  in^ead  of  heightening 
our  pleasures,  aferd  us  nothing  but  vexMti§M 
tn4  pain.  sT<mfle. 

3.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

Your  children  wert  ywiiim  to  your  youth ; 
.But  mine  shall  bs  a  comfort  to  your  age.  Shais. 

4.  An  act  of  harassing  by  law. 

Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have 
some  reason  to  complain  of  an  unuue  cnarge, 
yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust  vtxaticn. 
'  £ae§/i, 

c.  A  slight  teasing  trouble. 
Ve X  a't I ou s.  fl<(f .  [from  vexatlon-l 
I.  Afflictive ;  troublesome ;  causing  trou- 
Consider him  maintaming  his  usurped  title,  by 

cont'mual  veKoiieas  wan  against  the  kmgs  of 

Judah.  .        „  .     -^Pi^. 

Fexaiiwt  thought  ftill  found  my  flying  mind, 

Kor  bound  by  Umiu,  nor  to  place  confin'd; 

Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days; 

Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  and  pursu  d  my 

Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
mase.  -^'*«'*- 

%.  Full  of  trouble ;  fiill  of  uneasiness. 

He  leads  a  vcmttloM^  life,  who  in  his  noblest 
•aions  is  so  gored  with  sauples,  that  he  dares 
not  make  a  step  without  the  authority  of  an- 
other. J^h' 
3.  Teasing ;  slightly  troublesome. 
Vexa'tiously.  ad'v.  [from  'vexatious,'] 

Troublesomely ;  uneasily, 
Vexa't*ousnf.ss,  n.  1.  [from  vexatious'] 

Troublcson\eness;  uneasiness. 
Ve^xEiH.    if.   /.  [from   w^.l    He   who 

vexes. 
U'GLILY.  adv.  [frora  vgly,']     Filthily; 
with  deformity  ;  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
raise  dislike. 
U'cLiNEss.  «.  /.  [from  vgiy-] 
I.  Deformity;  contrariety  to  beauty. 
All  that  else  seem*d  fair  and  fresh  in  sight 
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Was  this  ^  cocuce,  ami  tbt  irft  iMe 
Thou  iold*$t  mo  off  What  gn«  ispeeB  «i 

these. 
These  a^^headed  monsters  r  MStm. 

V 1' A  L.'  n.  s.  r f  K'lT.n.]    A  small  bottle. 
Vou  gods !  look  down, 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  poor  yoai  p*ce 
Upon  my-aaughter*s  head,  Sl^.ipcstt,f 

Take  thou  this  vial,  bein^  ffien  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  d;'mk  thou  off.  SWy. 
Another  lamp  bymt  m  an  old  marble  sey^^l^^ 
belonging  to  some  of  the  andeat  Romans  in- 
closed in  a  glass  vial.  ff^iw/. 
I  placed  a  thin  vial^  well  stopped  cp,  within 
the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  but  notning  foBowtd 

Chemical  waters,  that  «ro  Mch  traQsptfait, 
when  separate,  ferment  into  a  thidi  tfoi»Ufld 
lic^uor,  when  mlied  in  the  same  vioL   JMm. 
7i  Vi'a  L.  V.  ^.  To  encUise  in  a  v'lal. 
ThU  jhe  with  precious  wflTi/ liquors  beak; 
For  which  the  shepherds,  at  the  festivals, 
Carol  her  goodness  bud  in  rusiick  lays.  MUtm, 
Vi^AND. «.  J.  Iviandtf  French;  vivaad^ 
Italian.!    Food  ;  meat  dressed. 
The  belly  only  Uke  a  |ulf  remaia'd, 
V  th*  midst  of  the  body  idle  and  uuactivc. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  $iaJtsf»m, 

No  matteTt  since 
They  *ve  left  theii  yiojtds  behind,  for  ve  hm 

stomachs. 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  hew?  5M*^ 
These  are  not  fhuts  forbidden;  no  iitcrdia 
Defends  the  touching  of  thc&e  «w««4r  pure; 
Their  uste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  etil 

MiUm. 

From  (ome  sorts  of  food  less  pkasa^t  to  tbe 

taste,  persons  in  health,  and  in  no  necessity  of 

nsing  such  vianJt,  had  better  to  almiiD.    Ajy, 

The  tables  in  fair  order  spread ; 
Frandr  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste> 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repsst!  f^ 

riA'TICUM.  If.  s.  [Latin.] 

I .  Provision  for  a  journey. 

a.  The  last  rites  used  to  prepare  tbcpassiflg 
soul  for  its  departure. 

r«  Vi'BR  ATE.  1;.  fl.  {"jihroy  Latiivl 

I,  To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  andtfo  with 
quick  motion. 

X.  To  make  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocaUaed,  that  b,  wkrMtJ  v  vioi*' 
lated,  may  differently  affect  the  lbs,  sai  ^ 
press  a  s%vift  tremulcos  motion,  whkh  breath 
passing  smooth  doth  not.  iiddtr. 


V/i"turned  now  to  dreadful  ygiinus.     Spwser,     7-^  V  i'b  R  A  r  K.  1;.  ;». 
She  tak« her  topick.  from  the advanugesd-  .  ^  ^ ^^^^^ 

,.*Tu?,ffiT^ths^^^  moT^t  .The^ir^oSpressedbytl;ef.U.^.c^^^ 

pravity.  ,      ^ 

Their  duB  ribaWry  cannot  but  be  very  nau- 
ieous  and  oflfcnsive  to  any  one,  who  does  not, 
iof  the  sake  df  the  sin  itself,  pardon  the  u^iness 
of  its  circumstances.  &9utb. 

U'OLY.  odj.  [Thig  word  wa»  anciently 
written  ougIy\  wheoce  Dier  ingeniously 
deduces  it  from  oupbiike\  that  is,  like  an 
9upb^  elfy  or  goblin.    In  Saxon  oja  Ib 
terrour ;  and  iA  Oothick  ogan  is  to  fear.] 
Deformed;  offensive  to  the  ^ight;. con- 
trary to  beautiful ;  hateful. 
If  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  m  his  hfe. 
That  makes  me  tf/jT.  SiakspMrg, 

Ov  1  have  past'd  a  miserable  night, 
^  &iU  of  ATf^  tightly  of  gbaitly  dreanfo.  ^SA«i{^. 


the  quicksilver,  would  repel  it  a  little  upwuds, 
and  make  it  vibrate  a  httle  up  and  dowiv  i^f^- 
Do  not  all  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  bejow  1 
certain  degree,  emit  hght,  and  shine/  Aad  s 
not  this  emission  performed  by  the  vO^ratvi 
motions  of  their  pans  ?  JVifw** 

%,  To  quiver. 

The  whisper  that  to  neatness  still  too  Msr, 
Perhaps,  yet  vibraUt  ou  hia  sovereign's  eer. 

Vibra'tion.  «.  s,  [from  vtbrot  Latin.] 
The  act  of  moving,  or  state  of  being 
moved  with  quick  reciprocatioofcO^^* 

-    turns;  the  act  of  quivering.  ^, 

It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  shsr,  *wj 

the  fervours  of  piety,  the  heaa  of  devotion*" 

the  sallies  and  vibratwu  of  an  harmka  actt«^' 
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Do  not  tbe  nys  ofl'iKfat,  in  fiill'ing  upoallie  His&eemadeofbnH,lik«»«iMina 


bottom  of  tbc  eye,  eidte  tfibratiant  in  the  tu* 
nicaretuuf  Which  vibratlont  being  proi^gated 
«lon|(  the  solid  6bres  of  tht  optic  nerves  loto  ibe 
br%in>  ciuse  the  sense  of  seeiRg.  Nrwtm. 

Mild  vibrathns  sooth  the  parted  soul, 
N«w  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day.     Thomtw, 
VI'CAR.  n.  s.  Ivkarhu^  Latin.] 
I.  The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or 
impropriated  benefice. 

Procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  fiw  meat  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
.To  give  our  hearu  united  ceremony.      Skahjf, 

Yours  is  the  prize ; 
The  vi£4r  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 

Drydtm. 
A  landed  youth,  whom  bis  mother  would 
oever  sufler  to  look  into  a  book  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing ois  eyes,  upon  hearing  the  cWrgy  decried, 
what  a  contemot  must  he  enteruin,  not  only 
tor  his  vuar  at  home,  but  for  the  whole  order  ! 

Sv/ift, 

a*  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
other; a  substitute. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excomtnumcate 

and  interdict  his  sufitagans,  but  his  v/rar-gene- 

ral  may  do  the  same.   .  Aylifft, 

Vi'cAKAGE.   ».  J.  [from   vicar.'\    llic 

benefice  of  a  vicar. 

This  geMWman  lived  m  his  ^httragt  to  a  goed 
«M  a§e,  and  having  never  deserted  his  flock,  died 
Tie«t  o*  Bray.  S^^t, 

Vica'rious.  0dj.  [vkariu4f  Latin-] 
Deputed ;  delegated ;  acting  in  the  place 
of  ;*nolher. 

The  st)ul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinajte  ef- 
ficient, and  vUtrious  and  instrumental  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almiehty,  being  but  his  substitute 
hi  this  regiment  or  the  body.  /{aU, 

What  can  be  fnore  unnatural,  than  for  a  man 
to  tpM  against  the  vuuriotu  power  of  God  in 
hi*  SQul?  Norru^ 

Vi'cARSMiP.  n.  u  tfwm  wof,}    The 

office  of  a  vicar. 
VICB.  M.  J.  [vir/ww,  Latin.) 
».  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  virtue ; 
depravity  of  manners ;  inordinate  lifei 

No  spirit  more  grosi  to  love 
rice  for  ixsfilf.  MiJtM. 

Th^  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong 
measures  ef  probability ;  as  the  fouadatjbs  of 
^f  IB  wrong  measures  of  good.  Zcc^. 

ft.  A  fault;  ao  oifence..  It  is  eeneraHy 
used  for  an  habitual  fault,  not  tor  a  «in« 
glp  enormity. 

No  vUft  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts.  Sl/aJU, 

Yet  my  poor  countrv 
Shall  have  more  vUc*  than  it  had  before; 
More  suffer  by  hnn  that  shall  succeed.   Sbahp. 
Where  the  excess  and  defect  do  make  v/Vw, 
or  such  things  as,  ought  not  to  be,  there  the  me- 
diocrity must  denote  something  that  ought  to  be, 
and  consequently  must  be  a  virtue.        H^ilkins, 
Ungovern'd  appetite,  a  brutish  vice.    MUtM, 
I  caonet  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 
against  the  vUa  of  the  clergy  in  hia  age.    Dryd, 
Pzoiid  views  and  vain  desires  in  our  worldly 
esvpioymenu  ave  as  troiy  wax  and  oomipuons, 
as  hypocrisy  in  prayer,  or  vanity  in  alms.  Lww, 
3.  Tbc  fool,  or  Punchinello  of  old  showSk 
1 11  be  with  you  again 
to  a  cricc,  Hke  to  the  old  viVr, 

Your  need  10  sustain ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his 
^»«h. 

Cries,  Ah,  ha !  to  the  devil.  Sbakrp, 


Tus^m 


4.  [t/i>'j,  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  sipall  irom 
^rx^n  with  screws,  ustd  by  workmen. 

He  found  that  marbles  twught  htm  peccussioa; 
bottle-screws,  the^w^  whirligigs,  the  axi$  ia 
peowochio.  ArkiSbmi  mad  /»#•«. 

5.  Gripe ;  grasp. 

If  I  but  fist  him  once;  if  he  come  btit  widua 
my  yce,  Sbahpmn. 

6.  [wrr,  Latin.]  It  is  used  in  compositios 
for  one,  qui  vicem  geritt  who  perfiorauiB 
in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  «uperiour»  or 
who  has  the  second  rai^  ia  caflBmaiid: 
as,  a  viceroy,  yicechancellor. 

To  Vict.  v.  a,  [fron»  the  noun.}    Tb 
draw  by  a  kind  of  violence. 
With  an  confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen  't,  or  been  an  iastrwmeet 
To  viu  yuu  to  *t,  that  you  have  touch'd  Wf 

queen 
Forbiddenly.  Shahptaru 

VICEA'DMIRAL.  n.  s.  [vice  and  I^ 
rot,} 

1.  Tilt*  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

The  foremost  of  the  fleet  was  the  admiral :  the 
rearadmira)  was  Cara  Mahometes,  an  arch  pi- 
rate. The  viesadimra/  in  the  middle  of  & 
fleet,  with  a  great  squadron  of  gaUies,  struck 
sail  dirertiy.  KmAUu 

2.  A  navaj  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
Vicea'dmiralty.  n.  j.  [from  vicead* 

tmraL]     The  olftce  of  a  viceadrairal. 
The  viceadmiralty  is  exeiFcised  by  Ma.  Ti*- 

Vicea'gent.   «.  J.    Ivs4e   and  agent*\ 

One  wha  acts  in  the  pUceof  aaothet. 
A  vassal  Satan  hath  nude  his  weet^emt,  m 

cross  whatever  th«  fiiithda  ought  ta  do.  Haokw. 
Vickcha'ncellor.  ;/.  j.  [ytcecancelim' 

riusy  Latin.  ]     The  second  magistfatc  rf 

the  universities, 
Vi'CBD.    adj.     [from    'vice,']     Vitious; 

corrupt.     Not  used. 

,1/?^  *?  ■  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o  er  some  high-wV  city  lane  his  poison 

>n  the  sick  air.  Sbahfitarak 

Vicege'rency.  n,  s.  [frofi  vicegerents'^ 

The  office  of  a  vicegeren^jUcutenaocy; 

deputed  power.  ^ 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  fiauided 

upon  its  wccger4iKy  a^d  depiitatioa  imdei  God. 

YJCEGE'RENT.    n.   j.     [yicem  gereiu^ 
Latin.]     A  lieutenant ;  one  who  b  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  thcaupcriour, 
^by  whom  he  is  deputed. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  oomprfr* 
nended  m  these :  remember  thou  art  a  nan  • 
remember  thou  art  GodVj  vicegerent.        Avow? 

Eroplov  H  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God ; 
ni  unshaken  duty  to  his  wce^erentj  in  hearty 
obedience  to  his  church.  Sbrate, 

Great  Father  of  the  gods,  when  fbr  our  crimes 
Thou8eBd*st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the  times: 
Some  tyrant  kmg,  the  rerrour  of  his  age. 
The  type  and  uue  vicegerent  of  thy  rage. 
Thus  punish.  Drjdh,,' 

Vicege'rent.  adj.  [vicegerens^  Latin.] 
Having  a  delegated  power  j  acting  by 
substitution. 

Whom  send  I  to  judge  thee  ?  Whom  but  th^ 

Ficegerent  Spn  \  To  thee  I  have  transferr'd       ' 

All  judgment,  whctlier  in  heaven,  ot  earth,  or 

^^^  Digitized  by  ^OUg*^. 
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Vi'cENARY.    adj'    IvicenariuSf    Latin.] 

Belonging  to  twenty.  Bailey. 

VI'CEROY.  If.  s.  [viceroh  French.]    He 

who  governs  in  pUcc  of  the  king  with 

regal  authority. 

shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquiihM, 
Detraa  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call*d  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  \  Sbaki, 
Mendoza,  vUtroy  of  Peru,  waj  wont  to  tay, 
that  the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best  place 
the  king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was  some- 
what too  near  Madrid.  Bae9m, 
We  arc  so  for  firom  having  a  king,  that  even 
the  viurej  is  generally  abaent  four  fifths  of  his 

Vi'CE ROYALTY.  ».  J.  [from   viceroj.] 
'Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

lliese  parts  furnish  our  viaroya/ties  for  the 
grandees;  but  in  war  are  incumbrances  to  the 
Kingdom.  Adduim* 

Vi'cBTY.  «.  J.  [Of  this  word  1  know  not 
well  the  meaning  or  original :  a  nice 
thing  is  now  called  in  vulgar  language, 
/WW/  vice^  from  the  French  point  dev'ue^ 
or  point  de  vice ;  whence  the  barbarous 
word  vicetj  may  be  derived.]  Nicety ; 
ex^ictness.    A  word  not  used. 

Here  is  to  the  fruit  of  Pem, 
Grafted  upon  Stub  his  stem  ; 
With  the  peakish  nicety. 
And  old  Sherewood's  v/Vdfy.  Jfen  Jotum, 

V I'c  I N  A  G  E .  ».  i.  Ivicinia,  Lat . ]    Neigh- 
bourhood; places  adjoining. 
Vjci'VAL,\aiij.  Ivicintut  Latin.]  Near; 
Vici'NK.    J     neighbouring. 

Openmg  other  vititie  passages  might  obliterate 

any  track ;  as  the  makmg  •of  one  hole  in  the 

yielding  mud  defrces  the  print  of  another  near 

^^  Giamviil^ 

Vici'NiTY.  Iff.  /.  [wima,  Latin.] 

1.  Nearness ;  sUte  of  being  near. 

The  position  of  things  is  such,  that  there  is 
a  winiiy  between  agents  and  patients,  that  the 
one  incessantly  invades  the  other.  Hale, 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  seats. 

Swji. 

♦i  Neighbourbood. 

He  shf  11  find  out  and  recall  the  wandermg  par- 
ticles home,  aiidfiz  them  m  their  okl  vicimity. 

Gravity  alone  must  hare  carried  them  down- 
wards to  the  vidniiy  of  the  sun.  Beniley. 
Vi'cious.    adj,  [from    n/ice.']      See*Vi- 
T I  o u  8.    Devoted  to  vice ;  not  addicted 

to  virtue. 

He  heard  his  heavy  curse, 
Servant  xrf"  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.     Mi/t, 
Vici'ssiTUDE.  n,  J.  l/uiciisitudOf  Latin.] 
1.  Regular  change;  return  of  the  same 
things  in  the  same  succession. 

It  makes  through  heav'n 
Grateful  vicissitude^  like  day  and  night.     MiU. 
The  rays  of  light  are  alternately  disposed  to 
be  refiecud  or  refraaed  for  many  vicissitudes. 

Nevotom. 

This  foccession  of  things  upon  the  earth  b 

the  result  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  ind  is  as 

constant  at  is  the  cause  of  that  viastitudet  the 

fun*$  declination.  IVoodward. 

♦•.Revolution;  change. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  did  the  yichsi' 
tudes  a  good  and  bad  fortuhe  anect  us  with  hu- 
mility or  thankfulness.  -      Atteriury. 


VIC 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rode  the  swal 
All  at  her  work  the  viUage  maiden  sings; 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  aroond, 

Revolves  the  sad  vidisrtude  of  thugs.     Gifard, 

Vi'coWTiELS.  Inlaw,  'vicontiei rtnuvt 

certain  farms  for  which  the  sheriff  pays 

a  rent  to  the  king,  and  makes  what  pro- 

fit  he  can  of  them.  Vlcontiel  writs  art 

such  writs  as  arc  triable  in  the  comity 

court,  before  the  sheriff.  B«%« 

Vl'cTiM.  n.  s.  {jvictima^  Latin.] 

I.  A  sacrifice ;  something  slain  for  a  ncn- 

fice. 

All  that  were  authors  of  so  black  a  *e«^ 
Be  sacrific'd  as  victimr  to  his  ghost.       Deabm, 

And  on  the  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Drjda. 

Ctitumnus*  wavesi  for  triumphs  ^^^*jj. 
The  victim  o«,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare.  Jaw. 
%.  Something  destroyed. 

Behold  where  age's  wretched  ««^  ua ; 
See  hU  head  trembling,  and  his  hatt-dosdr^ 

Fnir, 

VI'CTOR.  «.  J.  ['Victor,  Latin.] 
I.  Conqueror;  vanquisher;  he  that  pins 
the  advantage  in  any  contest.  Ficttr  it 
seldom  used  with  a  genitive;  we  say  the 
€onqutror  of  kingdoms,  notthc«i^«/ 
kingdoms  ;  and  never  but  with  regard  to 
somesingle  action  or  person  J  as  we  dcwt 
say,  Cxsar  was  in  general  a  greMtwttrt 
but  that  he  wskswctorai  Pbarsalia.  Wc 
rarely  say  Alexander  was  victor  of  Dtna* 
though  we  say  he  was  victor  at  Arhel^i 
but  we  never  say  he  was  vUtor  of  Persia. 
This  strange  race  more  strange  coocetfs  « 

yield;  ,       .    . 

Who  victor  seem'd,  was  to  his  rum  hr<»8»J» . 
Who  seem'd  o'erthrown,  was  mistress  of  tM 
field.  J^ 

Some  time  the  flood  prevnla,  and  thea  tbe 

^"*1»  .  .^^ 

Both  tugging  to  be  wtori,  breast  to  w«"J» 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered,  bbattf. 
Although  the  victor^  we  submit  to  Cassr. 

Say  where  and  when  .    , 

Their  fight ;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  j^» 

hecL  „  ^^^ 

Our  Hebww  sones  and  harps  m  Babytoo, 

That  pleasM  so  well  our  victo/%  ear,  <led»w 

That  rather  Greece^firom  us  diese  artt  dc^ 

Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  w^J*J"^ 
And  now  the  v'idors  fall  .  ST^ 

In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquish  d  su 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that^ 

Fortune  's  unjust ;  she  rums  oft  the  1>"^ 
And  him  who  should  be  vUtor,  makes  tlw^ 

Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I  'm  out  ^  ^/' 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  ^'^*^^ 

«.  Pope  has  used  this  word  in  a  nunnff 

perhaps  unauthorized.       ^         ^^^ 

There,  victor  o£hb  health,  his  foitiiM,fr^ 

And  fome,  this  tord  of  useless  thoustndi  cn^ 


VicTO'Rious.  adj.  [yktorieux,  Fren^J 
t.  Conquering;  having  obtained conqoen* 

superiour  in  contest.  ,jl^ 

Victory  doth  more  often  fiiH by  ««5*i: 

vanquished,  than  by  the  ▼*!«»'"  "'^^JJiJ! 
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Tke  Sonntuni'd  vidtrimu  with  hif  stints. 

inm  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again, 
'  Who  twice  victorkiu  did  our  navy  see: 

And  I  alone  mutt  view  him  rise  in  vain. 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me.  Dtjden, 
a.  Producing  conquest. 

Stkdden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  curst  for  ever  this  vkHricus  day.        Pi^. 
3.  Betokening  cpnquest. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  vkUriws 
wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  huqg  up  for  monuments. 

6bahptart, 
ViCTO'RIOUSLTF.Wv.  [itom  wtorlous.^ 
With  conquest;  Buccessfully  :  triumph- 
antly. 

That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wUfuUy 
•etray  our  succours,  vittorioiuly  through  all  di^> 
'    'Acuities.  Ssmmamd, 

ViCTo'RiousNBSs.  n.  /.   [from  victors' 
««/.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vic- 
torious. 
Vi'cTORY.  n.  s.  [victoria,  Latin.]    Con- 
quest ;  success  in  contest ;  triumph. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar*d  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Sbahptart, 

Then  to  the  heaven  ef  heavens  he  shall  ascend. 
With  victory,  triiimphhig  o'er  his  foes.  Miltoti, 
Obedience  is  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  graces  are  eierdsed  in  one  act  of  obedi- 
ence. It  is  an  act  of  humility,  of  mortification, 
and  self-denial,  of  charity  to  God,  of  care  of  the 
publick,  of  order  and  charity  to  ourselves.  It  is 
a  great  instance  of  a  victory  over  the  most  re- 
fractory j^assions.  TayUr. 

Vi'CTRBss.  If.  /.  [from  victor."}  A  female 
that  conquers.    Not  used. 

1 11  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victrusi  Caesar's  Caesar. 

SSahpcsn, 
Vi'cTUAL.  )«.  J.  {yUtuailUi,  French; 
Vi'CTU  A  Ls.  >  vittonaglia,  Italian.]  Pro- 
vision of  food ;  stores  for  the  support 
of  life ;  meat ;  sustenance.  Chapman 
has  written  it  as  it  is  colloquially  pro- 
nounced. 

He  landed  In  these  islands,  to  furnish  himself 

with  victuals  and  fresh  water.  AbUt, 

You  had  musty  vidua/j^  and  he  hath  holp  to 

eat  it*,  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach.      ShmJk^ 

A  huge  great  flagon  full  I  bore. 
And,  in  a  good  large  knapsacke,  vict/es  stof:e. 

Cbapmam* 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  pbce  three  days 

fox  lack  ot  victual.  KnoUn. 

They,  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual,  are 

forced  to  sea  by  a  storm.  Kimg  Cbarta. 

7oVi'cTUAL.a;.<i.[fh)m  the  noun.]  To 

store  with  proyision  for  food. 

Tatbot,  ftrewel : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.  Sbaisfearo. 

Vl'CTUALLBR.«. /.  [h Om  victuolu'] 

I.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

They  planted  their  artillery  against  the  ha- 
ven, to  impeach  supply  of  viauals ;  yet  the  Eng- 
lish victucUlers  furceased  not  to  bring  all  things 
necessary.  Hayxvard. 

Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due.' 

%.  One  whb  keeps  a  house  of  entertain- 

mcQt. 
FJDK LICET,  adv.  [Lat.]  To  wit ;  that 

is.    This  word  is  generally  written  viz. 
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ViDu'iTY.  n.  s.  [from  viduus^  Latin.] 

Widowhood. 
To  Vie.  v.  «•  [Of  Ihis  word  the  etymo- 

l^;y  is  very  uncertain.] 
I.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition. 
They  vie  power  and  expence  with  those  that 
are  too  hi^h.  VEstrmtt^, 

You  we  happiness  in  a  thousand  easy  aiui 
sweet  diversions.  JSvelym, 

a«  In  this  passage  the  meaning  seems  to 
be,  to  add ;  to  accumulate. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  and  kist 
She  vied  so  fast, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.  Siah* 

To  yjE.  V.  M.    To  contest ;  to  contend; 
to  strive  for  superiority. 

In  a  trading  nation,'the  younger  sons  may  b« 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  enable  tneoa 
to  vie  with  the  best  6f  their  ^unily.        Addiomom 

The  wool,  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye^ 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise ; 
.    While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vice.  Sv^ 

To  VIEW.  V.  a.  \y€th  Fr.  from  veoir^  or 

voir.} 
I.  To  survey  ;  to  look  on  by  way  of  exa- 
mination. 
Go,  and  view  the  country.  Joohma* 

Th*  almighty  Father  bent  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  1  ' 


MUtmu 

Fievt  not  this  spire  by  meastn'es  giv*n 
To  buildings  rais'd  by  common  hands.       JPrior, 
Whene'er  we  view  some  well-proportioo'd 
dome, 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize; 
All  come  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.       ^^9^ 
%.  To  see  ;  to  perceive  by  ^hc  eye. 
They  here  with  eyes  aghast 
Viev»d  6rst  their  lamentable  k>t.  ItGhmu 

No  more  1  hear,  no  more  I  viewi 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unldnd  as  you.   F9pt^ 
VIEW.  n.  J.  Lfrom  the  verb.] 
I.' Prospect. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view;  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus.  HihUtbearo, 

Vast  and  indefinite  views,  which  drown  all 
apprehensions  of  the  uttermost  objecu,  are  cOn- 
oemned  by  good  authors.  Wattam^ 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view. 

Cut  wide  views  thro*  mountains  to  the  plain!* 
You  *ll  wish  your  hill  a  sheltered  hill  a|ain.  Popa., 
%.  Sight;  power  of  beholding. 

I  go,  to  take  for  ever  from  yeur  view  • 

Both  the  lov*d  olject,  and  the  hated  too.   Dryd, 

These  things  duly  weighed,  will  give  us  a  dm 
view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty.       Loeke, 

Instrua  me  other  joys  to  prise. 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes; 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  Ood.  Pohu 

3.  Intellectual  sight ;  mental  ken. 

Some  safer  resolution  1  Ve  in  view.    Miitom. 

4.  Act  of  Seeing.    . 

Th*  Unexpected  sotrad 
Of  dogs  and  men,  his  wakeful  ear  does  woundt 
Rouz'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  beheves  ha  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  ^v'n  this  ^e  alarm ;  but  straight  hb  view 
Coniirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 

^.  Sight ;  eye. 

Objectt  Bear  our  view  are  thought  greator 
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-  than  thost  of  a  lacger  siie»  thtC  art  more  re^ 
mote.  Z«fi*. 

6.  Survey :  examination  by  the  eye. 
Time  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue. 
Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.  Drydtn^ 

1,  Intellectual  survey. 

If  the  mind  has  maue  this  inference  by  find- 
ing out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  virw 
oTthe  cooneaion  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  ra- 
tionally. ^0^^'- 

8.  Space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  U»eeyc; 
reach  of  sight. 

The  fame  through  lU  the  neighboring  nations 

When  now  the  Trojan  nivy  wis  in  view.  Dryd. 

9.  Appearance  ;  »how. 

In  that  accompUth'd  mind, 
Helpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find ; 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Patzled,  oefore  we  never  knew.  Waller, 

10.  Ditpiay ;  eithibition  to  the  sight  or 

mind.  , .     .    ^  ^ 

To  give  a  right  vUv>  of  this  mistaken  part  of 

Eberty,  would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because . 

he  is  less  determined  by  wbe  considcritions  than 

a  wise  man  ?  Locke, 

IX.  Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  any  thin^,  but 
upon  some  view  or  other  which  serves  hjm  for 
treason.  .  Locke, 

t%.  Intention;  design. 

He  who  sqourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  to  the  sute  of  things  at  home;  with 
that  view  he  makes  all  his  reflections.  Atterbury. 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  passed 
through  Egypt.  ArbutbnoU 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  year  Kv^O,  seconded 


the  cardinal  in  the  same  plea,  and  upon  the 
same  viewu  WaterUmd. 

ViE'WER.  If.  ^.  [.from  i//Vw.]    One  who 

views. 
ViE'wLEss.tfiy.  [fromv«<w.J    Unseen; 
hot  discernible  by  the  sight. 

To  be  imprisoned  m  the  viewless  ^vm$%     . 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendant  world.  Shahpemr^ 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  alwayii  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 
Viewless,  .  .  MiltM. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repassed,  and  vitwUss  nwx'd  with  common  air. 

Pope, 
Ligjit-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they 

'i*« »  .       .     1.     I  • 

Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  m  the  skies. 

Pope, 

Vioesima'tion.  If.  J.   Wtgesimus^  Lat.J 

the  act  of  putting  to  death  excry  twen* 

ti«thman.  ,  Bailey. 

Vi'ciL.  if.i.  [v/^/V/«>Latin.J 

I,  Watch ;  devotions  pcTformcd  m  the 

customary  hours  of  rest. 

So  they  i«  heaven  their  odes  and  vtgtls  tun  d. 

Milton, 
Shrines!  where  tbcur  vigils  palc-ey'd  virgins 
keep,  , 

And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

i.  A  fast  kept  before  a  holiday. 

He  that  oudives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  say,  to-morrow' is  St.  Crispian.        Sbaksp. 

And  that  which  on  the  Baptist's  «/«/  sends 
To  nymphs  and  swains  the  vision  of  theur  friends. 
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3.  Service  uKd  en  the  night  before  thoE- 

No  ah«r  is  to  be  consecrated  withrwi  tdi^ots, 
which  claced  before  Hie  church  door»  Ae  ^ 
ire  to  be  celebrated  that  night  "**°'*^*\^ 

The  rivth  call  ray  muse  anodicr  *^»^^ 
To  sing  their  wgUs  for  th*  ensuing  day.  DrjkM. 
A,  Watch  ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Though  Venus  and  her  son  AouM  spat 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  carej 
Yet  Hymen  may  perforce  hei  vigils  k«^ 
And  for  another's  joy  suspend  her  sleep.  ITsftj 
Nothing  wears  out  *  fine  face  Uke  the  wfji  cj 
the  card^able,  and  thoM  cutting  P*«»*^'[**J 
attend  them.  „^^^ 

Vi'Gi LANCE.  >  «.  J.    Ivigilaxce^Vx.vtgh 
Vi'GiLANCY,  J      JafttiHf  Lit'] 
I,  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to,»*«y»^"* 
the  strong  pas:.ion  for  his  country  should  tan 
given  him  vigi/a/ice,  .        Jimme, 

a.  Watchfulness;  circumspection;  inces- 
sant care.  „  ^ .   ,.    .  ..^ 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford  s  v^f«««» 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counse  d»ef 

Sbsitfs^t' 

In  this  their  military  care,  there  were  few  «• 

markable  occasions  under  the  duke,  ^"fi,^ 

continual  vigiUsicj^  and  voluntary  h«»»^»°* 

person.  "^ 

Of  these  the  vigHanct 
1  dread;  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  ui  m«t 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  i^ 
We  are  enabled  to  subdue  all  other  aeKores, 
and  use  for  our  behoof  the  strciiph  of  Uis  «. 
the  sagacity  and  vigilaney  of  the  dog.  *^ 
3.  Guard;  watch. 

No  post  is  free,  no  place. 
That  guard  and  moat  unusual  'oigUna 
Do«s  not  atund  mv  taking.  Statsfrnt. 

In  at  th«  pate  none  pass 
The  vtgiUttee  here  pUc'd,  but  such  as  «wj< 
Well  known  firom  hcav'n.  ,,r  IT 

VrCILANT.  adj.i'vigilanu  Lat]  WMdi- 
ful;  cirpumspect;  diligent;  attcnnw-    i 

They  have  many  prayers,  but  every  ck^ 
very  short,  as  if  they  were  darts  thrown  wt  «a 
a  kind  of  sudden  quickness;  Ic?*^*?^^  TSlJk 
'and  erect  attention  of  mind,  which  in  prstffB 
very  necessary,  should  be  wasted  or  tfowj" 
through  continuance.  ,  '*"*^' 

Take  your  places,  and  be  vrgi/aai: 

If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive, 

Let  us  have  knowledge.  .  •^'I^ 

The  treasurer,  as  he  was«(f  »Aorf  ">  **^  *=5S 

had  notice  of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  $000,  tw 

he  procured  the  king  to  scud  a  m««f  ^ 

maJter  of  the  rolls.  ^'^'TJ 

Vi'GiLANTLY.    adv,    [from  vtgilanij 

WatchftiUy;attentively;circumspcW; 

Thus  in  peace,  eidier  of  die  Jaop  ^'JJ 

lantly  observed  every  motion  »  »«  ^£r^ 

they  had  lived  upon  the  alarm.         ii«7*^ 

Vi'GORous.  fl</y.  [from  vi>o'*, Lat]  Fwj- 

ciWe;  not  weakened;  fidl  of  strtngw 

s^id  life. 


^lU  lilt. 

Fam'd  for  bis  valour  young ;  ^  ^ 
At  sea  successful,  vigorous^  and  strong.  "\^ 

Their  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  b»»K^g^^ 
but  returns  always  fresh  ^^^^g^r^t^l^i 

Though  the  begiimings  of  coafederj^w^ 
been  always  vigortu  and  »ucce«%iJ!^ 
gress  haslJeen^«dly  feeMe,.ndev2J-2^ 

tunate.  -i  «r^ 

Hh'coKOVSLY, adv.  [fromv^-rj**" 
force ;  fordWy ;  withoat  wcakneu- 
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•     The  prince  had  two  giant  sEi|»tt 
with  his  one  so  vigoreutly  he  prie«s'd. 
And  flew  so  home,  they  could  not  rise  aftin. 
f  r  t    4.     i  liryden* 

If  the  fire  bams  bright  and  mgor9ufly^  it  u  no 
matter  by  what  means  it  waj  at  first  kindled. 

rhat  pnnce  whose  cause  you  espouse  so  w- 

gftrtuly  is  the  piiacipel  in  the  war,  and  you  but 

a  second.  Swin, 

Vi/GoaovsNESs.   n,  /.    [from  'vigourA 

Force ;  strength. 

He  hath  given  eiceUent  sufferance  and  v/Vo* 
r^usHti*  to  the  suflierers^  arming  them  with 
strange  eourwe^  heroical  Ibrtittidi^  invincible 
»eiohition,  and  glorious  ptttieace.  Taylon 

VI'GOUR.  n,  s.  [njigoTy  Latin.] 
I.  Force;  strength. 

Shame  to  be  overcome 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  onite. 
_^     .  ,       ^  Jj^ihom. 

Pcwiidous  fire  withered  all  their  strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  ^ig»tir  left  them  di^ain'd. 
^  MilUm, 

The  mmd  and  spirit  remains 
nviacible,  and  vi^wr  soon  rettims.        Mihetu 

No  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigmir,  J^tiktm* 

The  trmrr  of  tfaif  arm  was  never  vain : 
Witness  Uiese  heaps  of  aUughtsr.  Drydem. 

«.  Mental  force;  inteUeetual  ability. 
3.  Energy;  efficacy. 

In  the  nruitfut  earth  / 

Hia  beams,  unactive  ebe,  their  vinvr  find. 
„  \        Mikom. 

How  does  Cartenus  all  hu  sinews  strain. 
The  earth's  attractive  vi^r  to  explain ! 

VILE.  adj.  Ivilf  Fr.  vUh^  Latin.] 
1.  Base;  mean;  worthlcM;   sordid;  de- 
spicable. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith 
we  most  endeavour  to  please  God  were  in  his 
aight  so  viU  and  despicable  as  men*s  disdainful 
apMdi  would  make  it.  HmAtr. 

I  distUining  Kom'd,  and  craved  death. 
Rather  than  I  would  be  ao  vi^  «teero*d. 

He  torday  that  sheds  hu  Mood  with  nie» 
Shall  be  njy  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  v//r, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.     SBahfears, 
O  ye  Pegasian  nymphs,  that,  hating  *iUr 
thines, 
Deliilit  ta  lofty  hills^  and  In  deliciout  Springs ! 

The  inhibitaiita  account  gold  but  as  a  %iie 

That  amfiil  creature  man  elected  is. 
And  in  our  place  the  heavens  possess  he  must; 
/^i(^  man,  bejgot  of  clay,  and  born  of  dust. 

Fairjkx, 

A  spontttMOQS  produodon  is  agahm  mauer  of 
ftcc ;  a  thing  without  eiareple  not  only  in  man, 
but  tht^viUtt  of  weeds.  Ma$iltf, 

A*  Morally  impure ;  wicked.    ^ 

Restor  <d  by  thee,  mkulUD,  to^ace 
Of  new  acceptance.  Mitiom. 


\i'L§LD.iu(f\  [from  viJe;  whence  rM»i^.] 
Abusive ;  scurrilous ;  defatnatory. 

He  granted  life  to  all  except  to  one,  who  had 
used  w/n/speeches  against  king  Edward. 

HayjvartL 

Vi'tELY.   adv.    [from   w7r.]     Basely; 
meanly ;  shamefully. 
The  Vulscians  viUfy  yielded  the  town. 
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How  can! 

Forget  iny  Heaor,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Depriv'd  of  fuftcral  ritea,  and  wlfljJinti^L 
A  bloody  6ecse» about  the  waUs ofTroyr 

Vi'lenes5.«./.  [from-w^.] 

1.  ^ieness ;  meanness ;  despicMeocM* 

His  tfilefiest  us  shall  never  awe : 
But  here  our  sports  sitaH  be, 

Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw, 
Most  iiuweent  and  free.  I>ray$on. 

Reflect  on  the  essential  vileiiets  of  matur,and 
Ms  impotence  to  conserve  its  own  beiii|^  Cretti, 

Considering  the  vi/etieu  of  the  day,  1  f»on- 
dered  thatiio  tribune  ef  that  agedurst  ever  ven- 
ture to  aJrthe  potter,  What  dost  diou  make? 

%,  Moral  or  intellcctDalbasfncM. 
Then,  viUmess  of  mankind ! 
Could  none,  alas !  repeat  me  good  or  great. 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fote  rjri$r. 
VrarpiKR.  n. ».  [from  varjj.]    One  that 

viliftes. 
To  Vi^Ljpy.  V.  a.  [from  nnk,'] 
J.  To  debase ;  to  demde ;  to  make  ▼ile. 
Their  maker's  image 
Fonook  them,  when  themselves  they  «/A/VV 
To  serve  uneovem'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  i/cr/^d.  Milim, 

a.  To  defame ;  to  make  contemptible. 
Toraalin  could  not  abide    * 
To  hear  hb  sovereign  viUfy'd,  Draytem. 

The  displeasure  of  their  prince  those  may  ex- 
P!?'  i^^  ^°"W  put  in  practice  aU  methods  to 
vM  his  person.  Ad/hon. 

Manjr  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  indvi/ffy 
the  mcnt  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  roan- 

yjLL.  ft.  ,.  [^,7/r,  Fr.  w7/a,  Lat.]  A  vil- 
lage ra  small  collection  of  houses.  Lit* 
tie  in  use. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manuraUe 
lands  m  every  manor,  town,  or  wV/.  ffaU. 

Vi'L  LA.  n.  J.  [v//Ai,  Latin.]    A  country 

The  antient  Romans  lay  the  fiMmdatians  of 
theur  viUoj  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders 
«^^«««-  AddiMm. 

„  At  six  hours  distance  from  Bisantium*s  wallsl 
Where  Boaphorus  into  the  Euxine  fall^       ^^ 
In  a  gay  district,  call'd  th*  Elysian  vale, 
A  furmsh'd  vi7/tf  stands,  propos'd  for  sale.  Ha^n 
•  AU  vast  possessions;  Just  die  same  the  case. 
Whether  you  call  them  vilU^  park,  or  chace. 

VIXLAGE.  «./.  [a;,7/a^,Fr.]  Asmtfi 
collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  less 
than  a  town. 

Beggars,  with  roaring  voices,  from  low  farms. 
Or  peltmg  yiUaga,  sheep-coats,  and  mills, 
Inforce  their  charitjr.  SbaJts^are. 

The  earlv  viUagt  cock 
Hath  twice  done  saluution  to  the  mom.  Shakr, 

You  have  many  enemica,  that  know  not 
Whv  they  are  $0 ;  but,  like  die  vWagecuru 
Bark  when  their  feUows  do.  SUkspesr^ 

The  country  tnUajet  were  burnt  down  to  tb* 

"^xJ?^-     •//  ^  .  -"^'^ 

Those-»i%>worda  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the 

Seam  d  o'er  with  woundi  which  liis  own  aobrv  ' 
gave. 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  milage  slave.  Pope 

Vi'LLAG£R.«.j.  ffr«mi,iiw<.]    Anm- 
habitant  of  the  vUlagc. 
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ftnitus  had  nthtr  be  a  viUsger, 
Tban  to  repute  himself  a  ion  rfRowe 
Undler  luch  hiird  conditions.  Sbatjftare. 

MThen  once  her  eye 
Hath  ^et  the  TiJtue  of  this  magtck  dust* 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  mtlager^ 
Whom  thrift  keepaup  about  hit  country  goer. 

MutM. 

if  there  are  convemeiKief  of  Ufe,  which  com- 

SK»  use  re«:hes  not,  it  is  not  reason  to  reject 

them,  because  every  mUagtr  doth  not  know 

them.  n'^fv^* 

Vi'llagery.  «./.  \homvHlage*\    Di- 

^     strict  of  ▼illaffes. 

Robin  Goodfellowr,  are  you  nat  he 
Thtt  ftii^t  the  maidens  of  the  viuagnjr 

VIXLAIN,  If.  J.  [yiUttn^Yv.nnllanuit  low 
Latin.] 

u  One  who  held  by  a  base  tcnuj-c. 

The  Irish  inhabiting  the  lands  fiiUy  conquer- 
«d,  being  in  condition  of  slaves  and  vUUtiu^  did 
render  a  greater  revenue  than  if  they  had  been 
made  the  kings  free  subjects.  Davsts. 

a.  A  wicked  wretch.  . 

We  were  prevented  by  a  doxen  wrroed  knights, 
or  father  viliauu,  who,  using  tWs  tmie  of  their 
extreme  feebleness,  all  together  set  upon  them, 

OvUUtfif  vUUimf  his  very  opinion  m  the 
letter.  Abhorred  wV/ow  /  unnatural,  detested, 
brutish  viWaiff/  Sbahpeart. 

What  in  the  world. 
That  names  me  traitor,  «/7/tf/«-like  he  lies. 

He  was  subbed  to  the  heart  by  the  hand  rf  a 
^iUaim,  upon  the  mere  impious  pretence  of  his 
Wing  odious  to  the  parliament.  ClaremdM, 

Calm  thinking  viUabu^  whom  no  faith  couW 

Of  crooked  counsels,  and  dark  politicks.     i»#/ft 
Vl'LLANAGE.  if .  J.  [from  *villmH*'\ 
u  The  rtate  of  a  villain  ;  base  servitude. 
They  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  i)ans  broueht  into  their  bondage : 
Mo  wretchedness  is  hke  to  anfiil  viilanagi. 

Upon  every  such  surrender  and  grant,  thcro 
was  but  one  freeholder,  wliich  was  the  lordhihi- 
telf ;  all  the  rest  were  but  tenants  m  vMmna^^ 
and  were  not  fit  to  be  sworn  in  juries.     Davus. 

a.  Baseness ;  infamy.      ....     ... 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  «wne ; 
But  in&my  and  vUlanage  are  thine.        Dryden. 
To  Vi'LLAKizE.  V.  a,  [from  vU/ain.']  To 
debase ;  to  degrade  ;  to  defame. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  millanixe  his  father's  fame; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line. 
Would,  like  the  sun,  6v*n  in  descending  shmc. 

These  are  the  fools  whose  stolidity  can  Saflfte 
an  arguments;  whose  glory  U  in  their  shame,  in 
the  debasing  and  wJlaniKing  of  mankmd  to  the 
condition  of  beasts.  Sentify. 

Vi'LLANOus.  adj.  [from  villatn*\ 
1,  Base;  vile;  wicked, 
s.  Sorry  ;  in  a  fanuliar  sense.  ^ 

Thou  art  my  sen;  I  have  partly  thy  moiho; « 
word,  partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly  a  W- 
ianc^  trick  of  thine  eye  doth  warrant  me.  6bek, 
J.  It  is  used  by  Shakiptare  to  exaggerate 
any  thing  detestable. 

'  We  shall  k>se  our  dme, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles  or  apes. 
With  foreheads  viUaMut  k)w.  Sbahpeau. 


VI  N 

Vi'tLAHOUSLY.  adv.  [from  nniiaKm!\ 
Wickedly  >,  basely. 

The  wandering  Numidian  £dsificd  lus  nith, 

and  vUJanctuh  slew  Selymes  the  king,  ss  bt  wis 

bathing  himself.  KmIUs, 

Vi'l L  A N o u s N  ESS .  jr.  J.  [from  ow/HImww.I 

Baseness;  wickedness. 
Vi'llanv.  n.  i.  [from  'miUdn;  iiUk«mt^ 

old  French.) 
X.    Wickedness;    baseness;   depravity; 
gross  atrociousness. 

Trust  not  those  cunnmg  waters  af  his  eyes; 
For  nnUamy  is  not  without  such  a  rheum: 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.    5*^ 
He  is  the  prince's  jester;  and  the  commenw- 
tkm  is  not  in  ha  wit,  but' in  his  vUUny,  db^. 
a.  A  v^cked  action;  a  crime.  In  thi?  scosc 
it  bas  a  plural.  ^ 

IfovUiatiy,  no  flagitious  action, was  everjtt 
committed,  but  a  lie  was  first  or  bst  the  pro- 
dpal  engine  to  eflect  it.  .  ^^ 

Such  villamies  rous*d  Horace  into  wrath; 
And  *i  is  more  noUeto  pursue  hb  path,  ^^ 
Than  an  old  tale.  Vrpi^ 

Vi  L  L  a't  I  c  K .  adj.  \jvUiaticuSf  Lat]  Be- 
longing to  villages. 

Evening  dragon  came, 
AssaiUnt  on  the  perched  rooats, 
And  nesu  in  order  rang'd,  ^^ 

Of  tame  vilUtUk  fowl.  M^m» 

FfLLLms.ihit.l  In  anatomy,  are  the 
same  as  fibres;  and  in  botany,  snau 
hairs  like  the  grain  of  plush  or  shagt 
with  which,  as  a  kind  of  excrescence, 
some  trees  do  abound.  ?««ff' 

Vi'llous.  adj.  [yilbsusf  Lat.]    Shaggy i 


rough ;  furry. 

The  liquor  <^the  stomach,  which  wtthnsooc 
grows  sharp,  and  the  quick  sensation  o^^lie  o- 
ward  villotu  coat  of  the  stomach,  seem  to  be  tw 
cause  of  the  sense  of  hunger.  ArkdM* 

ViMi'NEOus.  adj*  [vimiwBjf  Lat]  Made 

of  twigs. 
As  in  the  hive*s  viwnmeiu  dome 

Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home; 

Each  does  her  studious  action  vary. 

To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry.        P^' 
VI'NCIBLE.    adj.    [from  vinco^  Latin-] 

Conquerable;  superable.  ,_ 

He  not vincMtm  spirit, and  weU assur«ln« 

shortness  of  provision  would  in  a  short  tnw 

draw  the  seditious  to  shorter  ^in"*** J'*'[z! 

sword.  -"^^^ 

Because 't  was  absolutely  in  my  power  to  W" 

attended  more  hecdfuUr,  there  was  bwwjr" 

the  principle,  the  mistake  whidi  influenced  o» 

actk>n  was  innciUt.  -fTy 

Vi'nciblenkss.    n.  s.   [from  ««^'^ 

Liableness  to  be  overcome.        .  ^^' 
Vi'NCTURE.  n.  /.  [-wV/wafLatin.]  J* 

binding.  ^     f*^ 

VlNDE'MIAL.  fl4f*.  [lWli^lM*fl»I-«J    ^ 

longing  to  a  vintage.  .        , 

T*  Vinde'miate.w.  n.  Ivindemja9i»'i 

To  gather  the  vintage.  ^«. 

Now  vimUmtaU^  and  take  your  bees  towww 

the  expiration  of  this  month.  ^    f  tl 

ViNDLMlA'TlON.  If.  i.    I'^'^^^^'^'^i^hh 

Grape-gathering.  /^ 

To  VI'NDICATE.  V.  a.  [i"«^'^.^^ 
I.  To  justify  i  to  support  J  toxna»»* 
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Where  the  respondent  denies  any  propodtion* 
the  opponent  must  directly  vindicate  iind  co^i* 
firm  that  proposition ;  1. 1,  he  must  make  that 
proposition  the  conclusion  of  his  next  syll^ism. 

a.  To  revenge ;  to  avenge. 

We  ought  to  have  added,  how  £ir  an  holy  war 
u  to  he  pursued ;  whether  to  enforce  a  new  be- 
lief, tnd  to  vbuluatt  or  punish  infidelity.'  Bacom, 

Man  is  not  more  incUnaUe  to  obey  God  than 
man ;  but  God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  sub- 
jection, and  to  vmdieate  rebellioo.  Ptanm^ 

The  more  numerous  the  offimders  are,  the 
more  his  justice  is  concerned  to  vi»£cate  the  af- 
firont.  TtlltUoiu 

Attemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  vim£iati  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.      DrytUm. 

3.  To  assert ;  to  claim  with  efficacyr. 

Never  any  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our' 
poetjustly  has  twuiitai^  to  himself.       DrydgM, 

The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet, 
l^rom  all  the  world  shall  vimdwde  her  trade. 

Drjdem* 

4.  To  clear ;  to  protect  from  censure. 

God*s  ways  of  dealmg  with  us  are  by  proposi- 
tion of  tenrors  and  promises.  To  these  is  added 
the  authority  of  the  commander,  t/Mu/ica/«i  from 
our  neglea  oy  the  interposition  of  the  greatest 
aigna  and  wonders,  in  the  hands  of  h'ls  prophets, 
and  of  his  Son.  Btmmitd, 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence,  _ 

AndtwdnstethcwaysofGodtomaB.  Miltoi. 

Vikdica'tion.    «.  i.    [vindication^  Fr. 

from  vindicate.']    Defence ;  asst^rtion  ; 

justification. 

This  b  no  vimJiuaiM  of  her  conduct.  She  still 
acts  a  mean  part,  and,  through  fear,  becomes 
in  accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray-  the 
Greeks.  Brtome. 

ViNDi'CATiVE.    adj\    tfrom  vindicate,} 
Revengefiil ;  given  to  revenge. 
^  He,  in  heat  of  action, 

Is  fe^ore  vinSeative  than  Jealous  love.      Sbshp, 

PiA)ick  revenges  are  ror  the  most  part  fortun- 
ate;  but  in  private  revenees  it  is  not  so.  Via^ 
Sc^iveptnoM  live  the  ufe  of  witches,  who,  as 
tbey  are  miichievousy  so  end  they  unfortunate. 

Baeom, 

The  fruits  of  adusted  choler,aDd  the  evapora- 
tions of  a  vifuSemiivi  spirits  Hrwel, 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  seal  to  be  spi- 
Xitualf  but  what  b  censorious  or  vindUativef 
whereas  no  zeal  is  spiritual,  that  is  not  also  cha- 
rhabte.  Spratt, 

Distincuish  betwixt  a  passion  purely  virHUcs" 
fkv,  and  those  counsels  where  divine  justice 
avenges  the  innocent.  VEttromge. 

Vj K D  ic  a'to  R . «.  J.  [from  vindicated]  One 
who  vindicates  $  an  assertor. 
.  He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it, 
frith  the  utmost  rigour;  and  conaeouently  a  no- 
bla  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  ieaJous  vi/idie»- 
/•r  of  Roman  liberty,  than  witn  a  temporizing 
poet.  J)ryd€n. 

Vi'ijDiCATORY.  adj.  [from  vindicator.] 
J.  F^tory;  performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  afllictions  of  Job  were  no  vhuBcatfy  pu- 
Bsahmeou  to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins,  but 
oroUtory  chanisements  to  make  trial  of  his 


%.  Defensory ;  justificatory. 
ViNDi'cTiVB.  fl4f.  [from  vindicta^  Lat.] 
Given  to  revenge }  rc?enpeful. 
I  autt  vitiditUvt  enough  to  tepelforce  by  force. 


.      V  I  N 

Augastus  was  of  .a  nature  too  vinitttlvt^  t« 
have  contented  himself  with  so  small «  revenge. 

Dryaem. 

Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vtitdtcthut,  whea 
they  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons. 

XettUtvtU, 
Vine,  n,  s.  [vinea,  Lat.]    The  plant  that 
bears  the  grape. 

The  flower  consisu  of  many  leaves  placed  in 
a  regular  order,  and  expandi^  in  form  of  a  rose: 
the  ovary,  which  is  situated  m  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  becomes  a  round  fruit,  full  of  juice,  and 
contains  many  small  stones  in  each.  The  tree 
is  climbing,  sending  forth  claspers  at  ^e  jointa» 
by  which  it  fastens  itself  to  whit  plant  stands 
near  it,  and  the  fruit  u  produced  in  bunches. 
The  species  are,  1.  The  wild  t/Mf,  commonly 
called  the  claret  grape.  8.  The  July  grape.  3, 
The  Corinth  grape;  vulgarly  called  the  curoint 
grape.  4.  The  parsley-ieaved  graoe.  5.  The 
miller's  grape.  This  is  called  the  onrgusdy  in 
England :  the  leaves  of  this  sort  are  very  much 
powdered  with  White  in  the  spring,  from  whence 
It  had  the  name  of  miller's  grape.  6.  Is  what  is 
called  in  Burgundy  Pineau,  and  at  Orleans,* Au- 
verna :  it  makes  very  good  wine.  7.  The  white 
chasselas,  or  royal  muscadine:  it  is  a  large  white 
grape :  the  juice  b  veiy  rich.  8.  The  black  chas* 
setas,  or  black  muKadine:  the  juice  is  very  rich. 
9.  The  red  chasselas,  or  red  muscadine.  10.  The 
burlake  grape.  11.  The  white  museat,  or  white 
Frontiniac.  12.  The  red  Frontiniac.  13.  The 
black  Frontiniac.  14.  The  damask  grape.  15. 
The  white  sweet  water.  16.  The  Uack  sweet 
water.  17.  The  white  muscadine.  ]8.Tberai» 
sin  grape.  19.  The  Greek  grape.  SO.  The  pearl 
grape.  ^  The  St.  Peter's  grape,  or  hesperiaiv 
22.  The  malmsey  grape.  23.  The  maimsey  mus- 
cadine. 24*.  The  red  Hamburgh  grape.  23.  The 
bbck  Hamburgh,  or  warmer  grape.  •  26.  The 
Switzerland  jrape.  27.  The  white  muscat,  or 
Frondniac  ofAfexandria ;  called  also  the  Jeru- 
salem muscat  and  gross  muscat.  88.  The  red 
muscat,  or  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria.  39.  Tim 
white  melie  grape.  30.  The  white  moriUon.  31. 
The  Aiicant  grape.  32.  The  white  Auvemac. 
'SX  The  grey  Auvemat.  ■  34b  The  raiain  muscat. 
The  bte  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  very  ouri- 
ous  in  c6Uecting  all  the  sorts  of  Italian  and 
Greek  grapes  into  his  vineyards,  was  possessed 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  several  varieties. 

MiUer. 
The  t;ra^prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 

•  Sptnter* 
•    In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vime^  what  he  pbnts.       Shahp, 
The  capunn  left  of  the  poor  to  bex;M«Hlressers. 

2  Ximn* 
Depending  vime  the  shelving  cavetn  screen. 
With  purple  clusters  Uusning  through  the  green. 

Ptf€. 

Vinefre'tter.   «.  /.   [from  vine  and 

/ret.]  A  worm  that  cats  vine  leaves. 
Vi'NtGAR. ;/.  J.  [vinaigrCf  French.] 
1.  Wine  grown  sour;  eager  wine. 

Finegmr  is  made  by  setting  the  vessel  of  wine 
against  the  hot  sun ;  and  therefore  vintgar  will 
oot  burn,  much  of  the  finer  pans  being  exhaled* 

Bme»9. 
Heav'n's  blest  beam  turns  viiugMr  more  sotir. 

a.  Any  thing  reallf  or  metaphoricalif 
sour. 

Some  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper. 
And  others  of  such  w^tgmr  aspect. 
That  they  11  not  show  their  letth  in  wi^y  of 
amiie*  Slak^ptors, 
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Vi'iiEYARD.  «,  J.  [finxcajib,  SaxonJ  A 
ground  pUnted  with  vines. 

L.et  us  not  live  in  France;  let  us  quit  al). 
And  give  our  'vmeytariM  to  t  baib*roos  people. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vinf 
wrdst  and  with  the  wkies,  that  they  had  been 
left  behind,  the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent 
tjiem  all  home  again.  ClartndoM* 

Vi'N  NE  w  E  D ,  or  Vinnej.  adj^    Mouldy. 

Jiinsworth. 
Vi'wous.  adj.  pfTom-wVfwm,  Latin.]  Hav- 
iifg  the  qualities  of  wine ;  consisting  of 
wine. 

The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  tn  part 
doe  to  some  partial  sobition  nude  by  the  vfnits 
ipirit.  £«yU, 

Water  w'lQ  imbibe 
Hie  small  remains  of  spiik,  and  acquire 
A  vMMtf  flavour.  fbiUps, 

Vi'KTAGE.  n.  J.  [vinage^  Fr.]   The  pro- 
duce of  the  vine  for  the  year  ;  the  time 
is  which  grapes  are  gathered. 
The  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vitUaget. 

Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown. 
And  half  the  -vintage  of  the  year  our  own. 

WalUr. 

Vi'KTAGER.   n.  j.  [from  vintage.']     He 

who  gathers  the  vintage.        Mnj<wf>rtb* 

Yi'WTNER.  U.S.  [from  'vmurn, Lat.]  One 

who  sells  wine. 

The  vintner  may  draw  wliat  religion  he  pleases. 

The  vintner^  by  mixing  poison  whh  his  wines^ 
tetfoys  more  Uves  than  any  malignant  disease. 

Sxoiji, 

Vi'NTRT. «.  5.   The  place  where  wine  is 

sold.  jihtjiuorth. 

Vi'oL.  n,  s.   l*vhlUt  Fr.  vio/at  Ital.]    A 

•trinfed  instrument  of  mu&icjr. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

Than  an  unstriD|ed  vhf^  or  a  harp.  Sbaifpeare, 

To  strain  a  strmg,  stop  it  with  the  finger,  as 

in  the  seeks  of  lutes  and  vkU.  BacM, 

Tbe  trembling  hue  some  touch,  some  strain 

the  «m/  best.  Drayton, 

IjyoA  o'er  tbe  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth 

sound; 

Me  softer  akrs  befit,  and  softer  strings 

Of  lote,  or  vio/,  still  mere  apt  for  mournful 

things.  Milton, 

Vi'oLABLE.  adj.  [from  vio/abilisf  Latin.] 

Such  as  may  be  violated  or  hurt. 
Viola'ceous.  a^/.  [from  v/o/a,  Latin.] 

Resembling  violets. 
To  V ISOLATE.  V. «.  [violot  Lat.] 
I.  To  injure ;  to  hurt. 

I  question  thy  bold  entrance, 
Employ'd  to  violate  the  sleep  of  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

Mi/tM, 
Kindness  for  man,  and  pity  for  his  fate, 
Mty  mix  with  bliss,  and  yet  not  violate,    Dryd, 

Cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace. 

Pope* 
a.  To  infringe ;  to  break  any  thing  vene- 
rable. 

Some  of  violated  vovrs 
^wbx  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.      Shahp* 
Those  offences  which  are  by  their  special  qua- 
il ties  bceacbes  of  supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for 
tl^at  they  are  generally  evil,  violate  in  general 


V  ID 

that  principle  of  reaaon,  which  wiUftb  imivn- 
saUv  to  fly  from  eviU  flii^. 

Those  reasooinn  which,  by  vitUtitg  c 


sense,  tend  to  sokvert  every  principle  of  mioiul 
b^ef,to  up  the  foimdations  of  truth  and  tdcKe, 
and  to  leave  the  mind  exposed  to  aU  the  honors 
ofscej^idsm.  Bat^ 

3.  To  injure  by  irreverence. 

I  woold  vioMe  my  own  am  naSba  thin  1 

church.  Mme*. 

^       Forbid  to  vi^L^  the  sacred  froit      itkm. 

4.  To  ravish  1  to  deflour. 

The  Sabine's  vulaud^tmxoi 
Obscur'd  the  glo#y  of  his  rising  snis.      him, 
V I  o  L  a't  I  o  ^f .  «.  J.  [violaiioy  Latin.] 
f.  Infinngcment   or  injury  of  tooetbiiig 
•acred  or  venerable. 

I^heir  right  conceit  that  to  pei}ury  vefifasa 
is  due,  was  not  witl^ut  good  effect,  sstoodiiof 
the  course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wlW 
violation  of  oaths.  ^  Udn. 

Men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  nt- 
son,  considered  the  violation  of  an  oathnka 
great  crime.  Mm. 

%.  Rape;  the  act  of  deffourinjr. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  had 
Of  hot  ana  forcing  vhlatkn,  SUltfmi 

V I  o L  a't  o R.  fi.  /.  [iMatotf  Latin.] 
I.  One  v7ho  injures  or  infringes  lOBCt^s 
sacred. 

Mar  such  places,  boik  for  divine  wonhipk4^ 

rire  a  tlessmg  upon  the  he«d  of  the  bMld«t,B 

lasting  as  the  curse  that  never  fails  to  rat  up 

the  sacrilegious  violator*  o(  them !  w. 

s.  A  ravisher. 

Angelo  is  an  adoltVous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator,        Sidnmu 
How  does  she  sufiect  herself  to  tbe  vnmvt'i 
upbraidiogs  and  insuhs !  Clarim, 

Vi'oLEPfCE.ii./.  lifh/emtioylAtin'] 
I.  Force ;  strength  ^plied  to  any  per- 
pose. 

To  be  imprisonM  in  die  viewless  wtad, 
And  blown  with  restleis  violence  about.  5^ 

An  tbe  elemems 
At  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  distmbM  and  ton 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  sooo 
Tb'  Eternal  hung  his  golden  scales.      Mata, 
».  An  attack ;  an  assault ;  a  murder. 
A  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  w: 
But,  as  it  seems,  aid  violence  on  hexiel£  Siaitf* 

3.  Outrage ;  unjust  force. 

GrievM  at  bis  heart,  when  looking  don  ^ 
saw 
llie  whole  earth  fill*d  with  violenui  sod  iQio^ 
Corruptmg  each  their  way.  ififc* 

4.  Eagerness ;  vehemence. 

That  seal 
You  ask  for  with  such  vioknet^iSbt  kSng 
With  his  own  han<^gave  me.  Siakfest 

5.  Injury;  infringement. 

We  cannot,  without  offering  t  «/<««  toaflif' 
cords  divine  voA  human,  deny  an  uxnreml  tf 
luge.  Jirt* 

6.  Forcible  defloration. 
Vi'oLENT.  adj.  [«woi^;frff/,Lat5ti.] 
I.  Forcible ;  actin|i^  with  strength. 

A  violent  cross  wmd  blows.  i^^ 

a.  Produced  or  continued  by  force. 

The  posture  we  find  them  in,  accordii<  torn 
doctrine,  must  be  looked  opon  as  onratunl  «■ 
violent;  and  no  violent  sute  can  be  peipewt 

3.  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  font. 
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•r^**'**^"*"*'  ^**^  discovers  them  scarce  .men; 
Vuiait  or  ilhameful  detth  their  due  reward. 

4*  Assailant ;  acting  by  force. 

Some  woUnt  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's 
^     We-  Shahprare. 

A  foe  suhtile  or  i/Wmi/.  Milton. 

5.  Unseasonably  vehement. 

We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  vioUnt^  to 
tear  away  that,  which,  if  our  mouths  did  con- 
demo,  our  consciences  would  storm  and  repine 
th«^»t.  Hooker. 

The  covetous  extortioner  should  remember, 
pat  such  vUienU  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell, 
by  force.  J)aay  of  Piety. 

6.  Bxtorted;  not  voluntary.  ' 

How  soon  unsay 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void !  Mitt. 
Vl'OL£NTLY.tf^v.  [fromvio/fii/.]   With 
force;  forcibly,  vehemently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  vioUmtly  redress.  SbaJtspeare^ 

Flame  bmrneth  more  vtotemtly  towards  the 
sides,  than  in  the  midsL  Baton. 

Ancient  privileges  most  not,  without  great 
necessities,  be  revoked,  nor  forfeitures  be  exact- 
ed wolent/y,  uor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously. 

Tay/^r. 

Vj'oi^et,  n.si'  [yioiette^  French;  vUiaf 
Latin.]    A  flower. 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous 
flower,  somewhat  resembling  the  pa- 
pilionaceous flower ;  for  its  two  upper 
petals  represent  the  standard,  the  two 
ride  ones  the  wings ;  but  the  lower  one, 
which  ends  in  a  taiU  resembles  the  iris. 
Out  of  the  empalement  arises  the  point- 
al,  which  becomes  a  three-cornered  fruit 
opening  into  three  parts,  and  fiill  of 
roundish  seeds.  There  arc  nine  species. 

Miiier. 

Vfhtn  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight      Sbahp. 

Sweet  echo, sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
By  slow  Meander's  mar^ent  green. 
And  10  the  ir/o/^-embroider*d  vale.        Milton. 

It  alters  not  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think 
that  blue  be  in  the  vioUt  i^self,  or  in  our  mind 
ofily;  and  only  the  power  6f  producing  it  by  the 
texture  of  its  parts,  to  be  in  tne  violet  itself. 

Vi'oLiN.  *.  s.  [ylolorij  French;  from 
"Vfo/.]  A  fldHle  i  a  stringed  insttument 
of  musick. 

Praise  with  timbrels, firgans, flutes; 
Praise  with  violim  and  luces.  SanJye. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame.  Dryden. 

Vj'olist . «.  J.  [from  i/io/.]    A  player  on 

the  vio). 
riOLONCEfLLO.  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A  string- 

«f  instrument  of  musick. 
VlTER.if.  i.  [-vi^rfl,  Latin.] 
J.  A  serpent  of  that  species  which  brings 
its  young  alive,  of  which  many  are  poi- 
sonous. 

A  w/>er  came  out  of  the  heat«and  fastened  on 
lus  hand:  jiets» 

He/ll  gall  of  asns  with  thirsty  lips  suck  in ; 
The  vifer's  deadry  ueth  shall  pierce  his  skin. 

Sanies. 
f^//fr-catchers  liave  a  remedy,  in  which  they 
•lace  sucli  great  coa^«ncf «  as  to  bf  po  motf 
'fOUlV.  * 
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afhud  of  the  bite  of  a  vifi^r  than  of  a  common 
puncture.  This  is  no  other  than  axung^aviperina, 
presently  rubbed  into  the  wound.  Derbam* 

%.  Any  thing  mischievous. 
Where  is  this  viper ^ 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
•  Be  every  man  himself?  Sbalspemnl 

Vi'PERiNE.  adj.  [yiperimUf  Latin.]    Be- 
longing to  a  viper. 
V I '  p  t  R  o  u  s .  adj,  [vi^eretu,  Lat i  n  ;  from 
*vip(r,]  Havine  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 

My  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  dissension  is  a  vip^rousyroxxv.^ 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonweiIU»» 

Shahpearik 
We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor.  9baisfeare» 

Some  vip*rous  critick  may  bereave 
Th*  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect. 

.  Danhim 
Viper's  bugloss.  «.  s.   [ecbium^  Laiin.j 
A  plant. 

Each  flower  is  succeeded  by  four  seeds,  whicK 
are  in  form  of  z  viper's  head.  Miiier* 

Viper's  grajj.  n.  j.  [ jf orsowra,  Latin.l 
'  A  plant. 

FIRAVO.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
I.  A  femiile  warriour;  a  woman  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Melpomene  is  represented  like  a  virago^  o» 
manly  lady,  with  a  majestick  and  grave  ccjnte- 
nance.  Peacbam* 

To  arms!  to  arms !  the  fierce  wVam  cries* 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies.  Pope* 
a.|It  is  commonly  used  in  detestation  tor 

an  impudent  turbulent  woman. 
Vi'relay.   n.   s.   Ivitelay^  virtlai.  ?r.')    • 
A  sort  of  little  ancient  French  poem^ 
that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes  and 
short  verses,  with  stops.  V Acad^ 

The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask. 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days( 
But  if  thou  algate  lest  like  vircUyt^ 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  undersong.  Spenser  % 

I'he  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  -a  lady  sung  a  virelay  : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song.  The  daisy  is  &o  <:wcet« 

Drydm* 
Vi'RENT.  a4j.  IviraUf  Latin.]     Giccu  $ 
not  faded. 

In  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out 
the  figures  of  men  and  women.  JBrown* 

ViRGE.  «.  /.  [i;/r^a,  Latin  ;  better  *verge% 
from  *uergef  French.]     A  dean's  mace* 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  t/ir/r,  wC.th  decent  pride, 
■    Stuck  underneath  hi^  cushion  side.  Snvifi, 

VFRGIN.  n.  /.  [yi^iS  Frgnch ;  'virgo^ 

Latin.]  '  wr 

I.  A  maid ;  a  woman  unacquainted  with 
men.  f 

This  aspect  of  mine  hath  fear'd  the  valiant ; 
The  best  reprdtd  virgins  of  our  ciime 
Have  lov'd  U  too.  Hbahpearo* 

Senseless  bauble! 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  fact,  and  look'st 
So  T;/r^«-hke  without  ?  ShakspeariC 

The  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  a  virgin.   Gen, 
Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  tliief. 
An  h>-pocrite,  a  virgin  violator.         Sbmispenre* 

Much  less  can  that  have  anv  place^ 
At  which  a  vit£iM  hides  her  face  Cowley, 

Tt 
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ft.  A  woman  not  a  mother.    UnuinaU 
Ltkesc  CO  Cctes  in  her  prime. 
Yet  t^rgin  of  ^rosetfuna  from  Jove.       Mihii, 

3.  Any  thing  untouched  or  unmingled; 
any  thing  pure :  as,  virgin  honey. 

Tapers  of  whice  wax,  commoniy  called  virgim 
wax,  burn  wkh  leat  smoke  than  common  yeUow 
wax.  j9#v/r. 

I  have  found  virgin  earth  in  the  pett-marshes 
of  Cheshire.  Wto^anL 

B*low  the  upper  was  a  deep  bed  of  sandfnly, 
.which  I  welshedjtogether  with  the  Tvrf/«-mould. 

Derkam^ 

4.  The  sign  6f  the  zodiack  in  which  the 
tun  18  in  August. 

Tbenoe  down  amain  by  Leo  and  the  Firghu 

'  Vi'KGiv.adj,    Befitting  a  virgin ^suiuble 

to  a  virgin ;  maidenly. 

.  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid,  yet 

rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty. 

^  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blmd  boy  r 

Shnhfeare, 
What  sayi  the  olver  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

Sbaktpeart* 

,  With  ease  a  brother  overcame 

'Hie  formal  decencies  of  firx^o^hame.   CowUy, 

-     Aa  1  look  upotf  you  all  to  be  so  many  great 

blessings  of  a  married  state ;  so  1  leave  it  to  your 

ch(Mce,  either  to  do  as  I  have  done,  or  to  aspire 

after  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  a  'v'trgm 

sute  of  ufe.  X<w. 

To  Vi'RGiN.  V.  n*  [a  cant  word.]    To 

play  the  virgin* 

Akiss 
JLong  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge, 
1  carried  from  thee,  my  dear:  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin*d  it  e*er  smce.  Sbahfeare. 

Vi'r  g  I  n a  l.  aJj.  [from  n;/r^/ii.]  Maiden ; 
maidenly ;  pertaining  to  a  virgin. 

On  the  earth  more  fair  was  never  seen. 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal,     pMry  Quetih 

Teal^s  virginnl 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  Shah, 
^  Purity  is  a  special  part  of  this  superstructure, 
restrainmg  of  all  desires  of  the  flesh  within  the 
known  Umits  of  conjugal  or  virginal  chastity. 

Hammuti, 

To  Vi'r g I n  a  l.  it.  n.    To  pat ;  to  strike 
-^  as  oii  the  virginal.    A  cant  word. 

Still  virghtalltng  upon  thy  palm.    Sbakspeare, 

Vi'hc;i n  al.  «. j.  [more  usually  virginah.] 
A  musical  instrument  so  called,  because 
commonly  used  by  young  ladies. 

The  musician  hath  produced  two  means  of 
straining  strings.  The  out  is  stopping  them 
with  the  finger,  ae  in  t^  necks  w  lutes  and 
viols ;  the  other  is  the  s^mtess  of  the  string,  as 
in  harps  Snd  virgim^^  Macm, 

ViKGi'NiTY.  n,^i:  \yirgiHitaSi  Latin.] 
Maidenhead ;  unacquaintance  with  man. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  trost  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  ccmnsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  die  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.    Sbaisp, 
Natural  wrgmiiy^  itself  is  not  a  state  more 
acceptable  to  God;  but  that  which  is  chosen  in 
order  to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  sepa« 
ration  ftx>m  worldly  incumbrances.  Taylor* 

VI'RILE.  adj,  [yiriiu^  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  man  ;  not  puerile  ;  not  feminine. 

VfRi'LiTY.  n.  J,  [virikle^  Fr.  virilitaif 
Latin ;  from  virik'^ 
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t.  Manhood;  character  of  man. 

The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  bor* 
den  o£  virility,  M^mUn^ 

t.  Power  of  procreation. 

The  treat  dimacterical  was  past,  before  thej 
begat  children,  or  gave  any  tesoroony  of  their 
virility  t  for  none  begat  childreabefore  ue  a|e 
of  sixty-five.  Srtwn, 

Vi  R  M  i'  L I  o  V .  M.  J.  [properly  w nwi/w»» J 
A  red  colour. 

^le,  the  fairest  NaTs  of  the  flood, 
With  a  vermiiian  dye  hb  temples  suin'd. 

Vl'axu  A  L.  adj.  l*virtuelf  Fr.  from  virtue.] 
Having  the  efficacy  without  the  senAk 
or  material  part.  . 

Metalfine  waters  have  virtmal  cold  in  mem. 
Put  therefore  wood  into  smith's  water,  and  07 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  ^^^ 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtnal  cnnsitk)a,^ui- 
out  communication  of  substance.  ^^* 

liove  not  the  heav'aly  spirittf  And  how  their 
love 
Express  they  f  by  looks  only  f  or,  do  they  nix 
liradiance?  virtual^  or  immediate  touch  r 

^dihm. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow*r  and  wsm'd. 

Neither  an   actual  or  virtual  intention  of 

the  mind,  but  only  that  which  may  be  gatherad 

from  the  outward  acts.  StUli»gf^ 

ViRTUA^LiTY. «./.  [firorovir/wi/.l   B^- 

ficacy. 

In  one  grain  of  com  there  fiedx  domsrt  > 

-    virinaliiy  oif  many  other,  and  from  thence  sooe' 

times  proceed  an  hundred  ears.  i^riws* 

Vi'rtually.  adv.   [from  virtual.]   hi 

efTect,  though  not  materially. 

They  are  wrtnaOy  contained  in  other  words 
still  conthiued.  Hamamd' 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  vhrtnaUy  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  areocnind  to  obey.  Aib^ 

ToVi'RTUATE.  v.«.  [fromwW«f.l  To 
make  efficacious.     Not  used. 

Potable  gold  should  he  ejfdued  with  a  capacity 

of  being  assimibted  to  the  innate  beat,  andi^ 

dical  moisture;  or  at  least  t»rfaia<cx/ with  a  power 

ofgeneradng  the  said  essentials.  Han*^ 

VrRTUE.  «.  s.  [virttisy  LaUn.J 

!•>  Moral  goodness :  opposed  to  Wcr. 

Either  I'm  mistaken,  or.  there  is  wrtti  in 

that  Falstaff  Shahftarh 

U  there 's  a  power  above  us» 
And  that  there  b,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro*  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtae, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

A^/i^f  only  Makes  our  bliss  below.        F«(' 
The  charaaer  of  pr'mce  Henry  is  improved  by 
Shakspeare ;  and  through  the  vol  ct  hb  vices 
and  irregukrides  we  see  a  dawn  of  greatoetf 
and  virtue.  SBahpeare  illustrMd 

1.  A  particular  moral  excellence. 
In  Belmont  is  a  lady. 
And  she  is  fidr,  and,  fairer  than  thatworda 
Of  wondrous  ^virimet.  Shait^fmt* 

Remember  all  his  virtaesf 
And-shew  maoldiid  that  goodness  is  yoorcare. 

3*  Medicioa!  quality.- 

An  blest  secrets. 
All  you  unpuhlish'd  virfuit  Of  the  earth. 
Be  aidant  and  remediate.  Shahfitrt. 

The  viruious  bezoar  b  takw  from  (b»  ktn^ 
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Viit  fe«dech  upon  the  mountttiis;  and  tbaf  with- 
•at  wHm  from  tboM  that  feed  in  the  vaUics. 
.  Bmt§m, 

4*  Medicinal  efficacy. 

An  essay  writer  must  practise  the  chpnlcal 
method,  and  give  the  virtiu  of  a  fiill  draught  in  a 
few  dropi.  Addis^, 

S'  Efficacy;  power.  Before  ijirtue  is  Used 
tometixnes  6j  and  sometimet  in  ;  by  in 
'Virtue  ii  nieant  in  consequence  of  the 
nfiriue* 

If  nehher  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I H  try 

stones  t  for  there  *s  a  virtui  in  them. 

.     --.  .        ,  VEstrangt. 

'      Where  there  Is  a  full  purpose  to  please  God, 

ttiere,  what  a  man  can  do,  shall,  ^  virtue  there- 

^  of,  W  accepted.  South. 

'  -  1^*y  ^^  no«  wre  iy  wWw/  of  syllogism,  that 

t»t  conclusion  ceruinly  follows  from  the  pre- 

miirt.  LtKie.^ 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  itt  virtue  of  the 
^oraise  ipade  by  Ood ;  and  partly  in  virtue  of 
V^-        '  .  AtUrifury, 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece,  ify  virtue 
of  this  fable,  which  procured  him  reception  in 
all  the  towns.  AMsim, 

4.  Acting  power, 

Jesus  knowing  that  virtui  had  gone  out  of 
hin,  turned  him  about.  Mark, 

7.  Secret  a^ncy;  efficacy,  without  visible 
er  material  action. 

She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess  | 
Yet  no  pan  toucheth,  but  by  virtw'%  touch. 

Daviet* 
i.  Bravery;  valour. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtues  for  thy  soldiers 

Took  their  discharee.  Sbahpeare, 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  wr- 

#wr  they  pertornted,  and  held  that  kingdom  some 

few  generations.  JRaleigb. 

9.  Excellence ;  that  which  givef  excel- 
lence. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  jn  Plautus,  thft 
•coDomy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in 
Terence ;  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  vir^ 
tw  of  theur  &bl«  the  sticking  in  of  sentences, 
aa  ours  do  the  forcing  in  of  jests.     Ben  Johmom, 

to-  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
lucrarchy. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
fow'rs.  Miliom, 

A  wmged  virtue  through  th*  etherial  sky 
From  orb  to  orb  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.  Ticket. 

Vl'KTVBLESS.adj.  [from  virtue.] 
1.  Wanting  virtue ;  deprived  of  virtue. 
%»  Not  having  efficacy;  without  operating 
qualities. 

All  eeeond  cantes,  (qgether  with  nature  her* 
selfy  without  that  operathre  £iculty  which  God 
gave  them,  would  become  altogether  silent, 
licr/mA'M,  and  dead.  Maleigb. 

ytrtmeleu  the  «nsh'd  all  horfoe  and  charms. 

Wherewith  falle  men  increase  their  patients' 

barms.  Pdirfait. 

Some  would  a»ke  thote  glorioos  creatures 

^irtmeleee.  Makewitt. 

riRTUO'SO.  n.  1.  [Italian.]  A  roan 
skilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities; 
a  maD  studious  of  patnting»  statuary,  of 
arohiticta«« 

Jb^etfainkfl  those  genermis  vtrt/im  dwell  in  a 

higbet  it^on  thaa  other  mortab.       Gtsmrilte. 

^itttmt9t  the  Italism  call  a  man  who  loves 

ilio  aoWtaitayiiidisa^nKi^ciathsB.   A«4 


an ^ -,-^wviui 

is  understood  in-the  same  signifoation.  j^rymemi 

This  building  was  beheld  with admirationby 
the  virttmsi  of  that  time.  TmtUr. 

Showers  of  rain  are  now  met  with  m  every 

waterwork;  and  the  virtutae  of  France  covered 

a  httle  vault  with  artificial  anow.  AMjeH. 

VI'RTiroUS. «///  [from  virtue.-] 

X.  Morally  good;  applied  to  persons  and 

practices. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithifiilly.     SldtsH 

Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror.  Skakspl 
What  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Is  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.    MUtCM, 

Favoured  of  heav'n,  who  finds 
One  virtuous  rarely  found. 
That  in  domestick  good  combines :    ' 
Happy  that  house !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth. 

e.  L        .     ,  MiltoH* 

Since  there  is  that  necessity  of  it  for  God's 

service,  and  all  virtuous  ends,  it  cannot  m  iu 

own  nature  be  a  thing  ofl^ensive  and  unlawful  10 

**fr        ,.    ,  Kittleworth^ 

a.  [appned  to  wbmcn.]    Chaste. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtutut 
creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
^»»*!       .  '^  Sbakspedre. 

3.  Done  m  consequence  of  moral  good* 
ness. 

Nor  lovf  is  always  of  a  vick)iit  kind. 
But  oft  to  virtuws  acts  inlUmes  the  mind. 

Ztr^Am 
Consider  how  often,  how  powerfUIy  youm 
caUed  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  what  great  and 
glorious  thinp  God  has  done  for  you,  and  t^ 
make  vou  m  love  v«ith  every  thine  that  can  pro- 
mote his  glory.  •  '  j^^ 
4;  Efficacious ;  powerful. 

Before  her  eues,  hiU-MtoJves  and  lions  lay  ; 
Which,  with  her  virtuoitt  drugs,  so  tame  sbp 

nnde,  *' 

That  woi^  nor  lion,  would  one  man  mvade. 

With  one  virtuous  touch,  th'  arch-cheimc  |ua 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd; 
Here  in  the  dark,  ao  many  fjrecious  thii»s. 

JfHUom 

5.  Having  wonderful  cm*  eminent  proper- 
ties. 

Out  of  his  hand 
That  virtuous  steel  he  rudely  snatch'd  away. 

, .- .  ...  _  Spenser^ 

Liftmg  up  his  virtuous  suff  on  high, 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speed. 
XX  »j   V       .  .  Spenser. 

He  own  d  the  virtttous  ring  and  glass.  Milton^ 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities. 
Some  observe  that  there  is  a  ^rtuoms  bezoar, 

and  another  without  vhtue;  the  virtiwus  is 
taken  from  the  beast  diat  feedeth  where  there 
are  therucal  herbs;  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  those  that  feed  where  no^uch  herbs  are.    - 

JBiunn. 
The  ladies  sought  around 
*   For  virtuous  herbs;  which  gathei'd  from  tho 
ground, 
They  squeex'd  the  juice,  and  coolhig  ointment 
made.  DryJeiu 

Vi^RTuousi.Y.tfii;.  [ftoxtiviftuous.']  In  a 
virtuous  manner ;  according  to  the  rules 
of  virtue. 
The  gods  are  my  witnesses,  1  desn-e  to  do  vir^ 

^h'         ^  Sidney. 

in  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  vfrtim 

mh  how  tt  dif  >  than  they  had  dons  before  how 

loUvs.  Socket. 

Tt  2 
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Thef  thit  mean  vhtyeiuly,  and  y%t  do  |#« 
Tbe  devil  their  Tirtue  tempu  not,  they  tempt 
heav'n.  Shaispiart» 

Not  from  gray  heirs  authority  doth  flow, 
Kor  from  l^d  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled 
brow;  -  ; 

Sut  «ur  past  life,  when  wrtttoinly  spent, 
luit  to  aur  age  those  happy  friiiu  present. 

Dembam. 
The  coffeeman  has  a  little  daughter  four 
years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated. 

Addifn, 

Vi'rtuouskess.  «.  J.  [from  nurtudusJ] 

The  state  or  character  of  bcjog  virtu- 

.    5U8. 

ManV  other  tdventures  are  intermeddled; 
as  the  love  of  Britomert,  and  virfuowneu  of 
Belphaebe;  and  the  lascivioosness  of  Helenora. 

Spenstr, 
Vi'rulENCE.  *)    /f.  J.    [from   viru/ent,'} 
Vi'RULFNCY.)        Mental  poison;  ma- 
lignity }  acrimony  of  temper ;  bitterer 
■ess. 

Disputes  in  religion  are  roan^tced  with  vtnr- 

%ncy  and  bitterness.  3gfay  cf  Piety, 

Men  bv  unworthy  malice  and  impotent  vipt* 

Unce  had  highly  disobliged  him.  FeU, 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  virulence ^ 

instead  of  that  chanty  which  is  the  perfection 

jmd  ornament  of  religion.  Addison. 

'  The  whigs  might  easily  have  maintained  a 

Vkajority  among  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not  too 

much  encouraged  intemperance  of  speech,  and 

virulence  of  pen,  in  the  most  prostitute  of  their 

party.  S'wr/it. 

Vi'RULENT.  ailj.  ivsrulenty  Fr.  virulent tu, 

Latin.] 
z.  PoisonoQB ;  venemous. 
«.  Poisoned  in  the  mind;  bitter;  malig- 
nant. 
'  Vi'RULEKTLY.    adv.    [ffom    'virulent.'] 
Malignantly ;  with  bitterness. 
Vl^SAGE.  «.  /.  [/visage^  "Er.visaggio,  Ital.] 
Fact ;  countenance ;  look.     It  is  now 
rarely  used  but  with  some  idea  of  dis- 
like or  honour. 

Phebe  doth  behold 
Her  rflver  visage  in  the  watVy  glass, 
Decking  with  hquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 

Shaktpeare, 
When  she  shall  bear  this  of  thee,  with  her 
nails 
Che  *U  flea  thy  wolfish  visage,  Shakspeare, 

Whereto  serves  mercy, 
fiut  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  I    Sbaksp, 

With  hostile  trown. 
And  visage  all  inflam*d,  first  thus  began.  Milton, 

By  t^e  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
^is  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent ; 
Down  the  svvlit  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton* 

Love  and  benuty  still  that  visage  grace ; 

Death  cannot  fright  'em  from  their  wonted 

place.  IValler, 

To  Vi'sCERATE.  v.  a,  [vixceraf  Latin.] 

.  To  embowel ;  to  exenterate. 

VrSCID.  adj,  Ivuciduj,  Lat.]  Glutinous; 

tenacious. 
VisCi'dit Y.  H.  J.  [fron^  ntiseid*'] 
1.  Ohitinousness ;  tenacity ;  ropinrs^.  * 
This  motion  in  tome  human  creature^  piay 
be  weak,  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  whatsis 
taken,  so  at  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it. 

Arhutkttfi, 

s.  Glutinous  concretion. 


VIS 

Cidurtickt  of  mercurials  precipititt  die  ev« 
€iJi§ks  by  thwr  atypticity.  ^         H»yf' 

Visco'siTY.  n!  J.  [y'ueoiite^  Fr.  froni 
viscotij.'] 

1.  Glutinousness ;  tenadty. 

The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fhnds 
determines  their  condiuon  as  to  rarity,  dcnrity, 
weosity,  tenuity.  ArkidhooL 

%.  A  glutinous  subitance. 

A  ttuootis  emanation,  or  cMitinued  efBuriun, 
after  some  distance,  retracteth  unto  itself,  aiis 
o6servablc  in  drop*  of  syrup*  and  seminal  w 
eositiis,  Brnst, 

VI'SCOUNT.  n.  s,  [vicectnesj  Lat.] 

Viscount  signifies  as  mach  as  sheriff;  bctwect 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difference, 
but  that  the  one  comes  from  our  conquerors  the 
Normans,  and  the  other  from  our  anceston  the 
Saxons.  Viss^uni  also  signifies  a  degree  of  nu- 
bility next  to  an  carl,  which  is  an  eld  name^cf 
office,  but  a  new  one  of  dignity,  never  heard 
of  amongst  us  till  Henry  vi.  hu  days.     Cov^ 

Yisco'uNTEss.  n,  s.  [from  msemat- 
fhcount  and  luuourttess  are  pronounced 
tficouTit  and  vicountess,']  The  lady  of  a 
viscount;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order* 

Vi'scous.  fldj.  [yisqueuxt  Fr.  wcwwi 
Lat.]  Glutinous;  sticky;  tenacious. 

The  cause  of  the  scouring  virtue  of  nitre  if, 
that  it  hath  a  subtile  spirit,  which  severethaai 
divideth  any  thing  that  is  foul  and  visum, 

Bosot, 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  •  juice  u  they  nnk» 

birdlime  of  the  bark.  Boa^ 

VisiBi'LiTY.  n,  s*  [visibilitey  Fr.  from 
*visibU^ 

I.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceptible 
by  the  eye. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brou^  iitt 
a  darkened  room,  do  muck  depend  for  tkeir 
visibility  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  »rt 
beheld  by.  BejU, 

a.  State  of  bei*hg  apparent,  or  openly  dis- 
coverable; conspicuousness. 

They  produced  this  as  an  instance  aeaiost^ 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church,  and  he  Ivinp 
It  to  prove  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  true  church. 

StilUMlfi^' 

In  these,  the  visibility  and  example  of  eur  vfc- 

tues  will  chiefly  consist.    '  Rogtrt' 

VrSIBLE.  ft.  s.  Perceptibility  by  the  eye. 

yisibles  work  xipon  a  jooking'glass,  which  it 

like  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  audibles  upon  the 

places  of  echo,  which  resemble  the  cavern  of  tht 

ear.  Bts»> 

Vi'si  B  LE.  adj.  ivisible^  Fr.  wibilu,  Lit) 

I.  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared ;  under  this  tret 
Stood  visible;  .and  I 
Here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd.  Af  Aa. 

Each  thought  was  visiiltf  that  roU*d  witliifl, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  ^ur'd  houn  art 
seen.  ^^O^' 

A  lohg  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native 
lustre  with  great  advantag'e;  but  if  hedegenemt 
from  his  Une,  the  least  spot  is  visible  oa  eRtune* 
*^  DryJa. 

What  *s  true  beauty  but  fiiur  virtue's  face, 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  ?    Tuff, 
a.  Discovered  to  the  eye. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  thdr  vbiUe  sftMU 
'  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  ofi^oces, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep.  Sbobsfmi 

a-  Appar«AC|  open)  conipicuoii^ 
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T!»  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more 

vhU>l*  than  b«fore.  Clarendon, 

¥i'siBLENEss.  n,  1.  [from  wsih/e,}  State 

or  quality  of  being  visible. 
Vi'siBLv.  ailv,  [from  vuibleJ]  In  a  man- 
ner perceptible  by  the  eye. 

The  iby  being  v'uihfy  governed  by  the  sun,  is 
a  litdc  longer  than  the  revolution  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  90  much  as  b  occasioned  by  the  advance  of 
the  sun  in  his  annual  contrary  motion  along  the 
•dbtick.  HoiJtr, 

oy  the  head  we  make  known  more  willy 
ear  supplications,  our  threatenings :  enough  to 
see  the  face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  at  half 
a  word.  Drydnu 

VTSION,  n.  J,  ['vision^  Fr.  w/o,  Lat.  J 
I.  Sight ;  the  faculty  of  seeing. 

Anatomists,  when  they  have  taken  off  from 
"  the  bottom  of  the  eye  that  outward  and  most 
thick  coat  called  the  dura  matter,  can  then  see, 
through  the  thinner  coats,  the  pictures  of  ob- 
jects hvely  painted  thereon.  And  these  pictures, 
propagated  by  m6C)on>ak>ng  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tick  nerves  into  the  brain,are  die  cause  of  vhhm. 

Nrwt9n. 
These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  that 
science  voluminously,  after  a  new  manner;  not 
only  by  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the 
perfection^  of  vittonj  but  also  by  determining 
mathematically  all  kinds  of  phznovnena  of  co- 
lours which  tould  be  produced  by  refractions. 

Nnohn, 
«•  The  act  of  seeing. 

Vuim  in  the  next  hfe  is  the  perfecting  of  faith 
in  this;  or  faith  here  is  turned  into  vhion  there, 
as  hope  into  enjoying.  Haptmond, 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance;  a  spectre; 
a  phantom. 

The  day  seems  long,  but  night  is  odious ; 
Nv  sleep,  but  dreams ;  no  dreams,  but  v/sum 
strange.  Sidnty, 

Last  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision, 
Sbaktpemn* 
God's  mother  deiened  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  visim^  full  of  majesty 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation.     Sbaksp, 

Him  God  vouchsaTd 
To  call  by  viticn,  from  his  father's  house. 
Into  a  land  which  he  will  shew  him.       Mi/ton, 

4.  A  dream;  something  shown  in  a  dream. 
A  dream  happens  to  a  sleeping^  a  vision 
may  happen  to  a  waking,  man.  A  dream 
16  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miraculous; 
but  they  are  confounded. 

His  dream  returns ;  his  friend  appears  again : 
The  murd'rer 's  come ;  now  help,  or  I  am  dain! 
T  was  but  a  vhion  still,  and  vittons  are  but  vain. 

Dryden, 

The  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind  no  more 

^oves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the 

visioiu  of  a  dream  make  a  true  hUtory.    Lockt* 

Vi'siONARY.  adj»  Ivisiormatref  Fr.  from 

in  J  ion*'] 
z*  Affected  by  phantoms ;  disposed  to  re- 
ceive impressions  on  the  imagination. 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  wionary  maid.  Fofte, 

%»  Imaginary;  not  real;  seen  in  a  dream  ; 
perceived  by  the  imagination  only. 
The  hounds   at   nearer   distance  hoarsely 
br:^'d ; 
The  hunter  dose  pin'suM  the  visionary  maid; 

Drydem. 

If  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 

wfaetner  I  have  the  same  place  in  the  real  heart 

ibat  I  had  in  the  visionsry  one.  Additiu 
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Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  vuionary 
prospects;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine 
temper  which  success  had  wrought  die  nation 
up  to.  Stvifim 

V r's I  o  X  A  R Y . )  «.  J.  \jvbi0rmaire9  French.] 
Vi's !  o N  1ST.   >     One  whose  imaginatioii 
is  disturbed. 

This  account  exceeded  all  the  noctambuli  or 
visionaries  I  have  met  with.  Turner. 

The  lovely  visionary  gave  him  perpetual  un- 
easiness. Female  Quixote, 
To  VrSlT.  1?.  a,  [^•uuiter^  Fr.  visito^  Lat.jJ 
I.  To  go  to  see. 

You  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.^— I  vint 
her  with  my  prayers;  but  1  cannot  go  thither, 

Shaisjtearr, 

Virgins  visited  by  angel  pow'rs.  JPope, 

a.  [In  scriptural  language.]  To  send  good 

or  evil  judicially. 

When  God  visitetb,yrhat  shall  I  answer  him  f 

Thou  shalt  be  visited oi  the  Lord  with  thunder. 

IsaiaB,^ 

God  visit  thee  in  good  thing !  yudith. 

That  venerable  bcSy  is  in  little  concern  after 
what  manner  their  mortal  enemies  intend  to 
treat  them,  whenever  God  shall  visit  us  with  so 
fatal  an  event.  SioifK 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.       fudges*      . 

4.  To  come  to  survey,  with  judicial  au- 
thority. 

The  bishop  ought  to  vlsii  his  diocese  every 
year  in  person.  ^yi'f** 

to  Vi'siT.  v.  n.  To  keep  up  the  inter* 
course  of  ceremonial  salutations  at  the 
houses  of  each  other. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was 
forced  to  be  genteel,,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to 
sit  up  late  at  nights,  to  be  in  the  folly  of  every 
fishion,  and  always  visiting  on  Sundays.  Law. 
Vi'siT.«.  /.  [visiter  Fr.  from  the  vcrb.]- 
The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

In  a  designed  or  accidental  visits  let  some  one^ 
take  a  book,  which  may  he  agiecable,  and  read 
in  it.  IVattu 

If  tliis  woman  would  make  fewer  vis'rtf,  or  not   . 
be  always  talkative,  they  would  neither  of  them 
find  it  Half  so  hard  to  be  affected  with  religion. 

Lavf% 

V I 's  I T  A  B  L  E .  adj,  [from  vhtt .  ]  Liable  to 
be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  Reformation  are 
visitable  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Aylijfe, 

V I's  r T  A  N  t .  «.  J.  [from  visit.']  One  who 
goes  to  see  another. 

He  alone 
To  find  wftere  Adam  ^helter'd,  took  his  way. 
Not  unoerceiv'd  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

Milton . 

One  visit  begins  an  acquaintance ;  and  when 

the  visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. 

Sonth, 
Edward  <the  first,  who  had  been  a  visitant  in 
Spain,  upon  action  in  the  Holy  Land,  fixed  both 
our  pounds  by  the  measures  of  the  East. 

jlrbvtbnoi. 
Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wajt 
Unmark*d,  unhonour*d,  at  t  monarch's  gate. 
Instant  he  flew.  J'afi. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  weL 
bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed.         Tonni . 
Visi ta'tion.  ;t.  J.  IvijitOf  Lat.] 
s.  Tbe  act  of  visiting. 
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V  Hft  comti  HOC 

'  Like  to  hit  father's  greitnesf ;  his  ipproMh, 
So  out  of  circumitinct  and  sudden,  teUs  u$» 
•T  is  not  a  visitatkm  fram*d,  but  forc'd 
By  nwd  and  acddentr  Shaispmre. 

What  would  you  with  the.princets  ?— ^ 
— — J^othing  but  p«acft  and  gentle  witatien, 

Shahjuart, 

%.  Objects  of  visits. 
O  ilowVs, 
My  eariy  vUHatioM^  and  my  last.  Mlitem. 

3.  [vuitatumf  Fr.]    Judicial  visit  or  per- 
ambulation. 

YoMr  grace,  in  your  metropolitical  wiiaiun^ 
hath  begun  a  go<jd  work,  in  taking  this  mto  your 
religious  consideration;  and  you  have  endea- 
voured a  refbrmation.  IVhtte, 
The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every 
year  fai  person,  unless  he  omits  the  same  be- 
cause he  would  not  burthen  his  churches;  and 
then  ou|ht  to  tend  hb  arch-deacon,  which  was 
the  oiiginal  of  the  trch-deacoo's  vuitatien. 

4.  Judidal  evil  sent  by  God;  state  of  suf- 
fering judicial  evil. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when 
thou  readest,  thou  sbalt  understand  in  the  day 
of  thy  vhitatiM.    For  many  secrets  of  religion 
lure  not  perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  arc  not^ 
felt  but  in  the  day  of  a  great  calamity.    Taylor. 

5.  Communication  of  divine  love. 

The  most  comfortable  wiiatUns  God  hath 

sent  men  from  above-,  have  taken  especially  the 

tiroes  itf"  prayer  at  their  most  natural  opportuni- 

.  ties.  HMker. 

yi%\TkTo'KikL,adj.  [from o/i/iVor.]  Be* 

longing^  to  a  judicial  victor. 

Some  will  have  it  that  an  archdeacon  doek  of 
eommon  right  execute  this  visitahriat  power  in 
\&$  archdeaconry :  but  others  say  that  an  arch- 
deacon has  a  vuitat§riai  ^wtt  only  of  common 
right '  0«r  modum  tiimflUii  tfrutinfi,  9S  being  bi- 
$hop'$  vjcar.  Ay^if'' 

Yl^SITER.M.  i.  [from  O/MlV.] 

|,  One  who  comes  to  see  another. 

Here  *s  ado  to  lock  up  honesty  and  honour 
from  thp  access  of  gentle  vhiton,     Sbakspeart. 
You  tee  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
fw//m.  Shahfeare. 

Consumptives  of  this  degree  entertain  their 
visiUrs  with  strange  rambling  discourses  of  their 
intent  of  going  here  and  there.  Harvey, 

1  have  a  Urge  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  pre- 
vail to  find  one  visiter ^  if  1  were  not  able  to  hire 
him  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  S-wift* 

%.  I'visheWf  Fr.]  An  occasional  judge  ; 
one  who  regulates  the  disorders  of  any 
society. 

The  •visiter*  expeDcd  the  orthodox ;  they, 
without  scruple  or  shame,  possessed  themselves 
pf  their  colleges.  fVotton, 

To  him  you  must  vour  sic|^ly  state  refer; 
'    Tour  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.  Garth, 
Whatever  abuses  have  crept  into  the  uni- 
versities, might  be  reformed  by  strict  inju«c- 


tions  to  the  x  tutors  and  heads  of  houses.  Snvtfu 

Vi'sivE.  adj.  [w//,  Fr.  visus^  Latin.] 

Formed  in  the  act  of  seeing.  ^ 

This  happens  when  the  axis  of  the  vistve 

'-  a>nes,  diffused  from  the  object,  foil  not  upon 

the  same  plane  j  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into 

pnc  eye  is  more  depressed  pr  elevated  than  that 

which  enters  the  other.  £rovftu 

Vi'sNOMV.  a.  J.  [corrupted  from  ^^ji- 

tignomjf.'}  Face  ^  countenajice*    t^ot  in 


VIT 

Twelve  godt  do  nt  around  in  tdp^  iM^ 

And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  tnj^e*]ft 

To  judge  the  strife  l^etween  thcta  wned  iMil 
Each  of  the  gods  by  his  like  viinmy 
Each  to  be  known,  but  Jove  above  them  iUi 
By  his  great  looks  and  pow*r  imperial  S/nuar. 
VrSOR.  ft.  1.    [This  word  is  various^ 
written,  vhardt  visarf  visort  vi%ardf 
vizor,    I  prefer  visor,  as  nearest  the 
Latin  visujf  and  concuning  with w<ig*, 
a  kindred  word :  visiercf  Fr]    A  mMk 
luied  to  disfigure  and  di^uise.    Sec 
Vizard. 

r  fear,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  tav  govern* 
ment,  before,  made  you  think  such  a  mssit 
would  be  gntefbl  unto  me;  and  my  weaker  fJH 
vemment  since  makes  you  pull  off  the  vij^ 

This  loutiA  ckjwn  it  tuA  that  jrou  never 
taw  to  m-favoured  a  vismr ;  his  behavioor  sodw 
that  he  it  beyond  die  degree  of  ridiculoos. 

By  which  Deceit  dpth  rottk  in  xiVtrWr, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grtio. 
To  teem  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  weUca 
fain.  ^^^• 

But  that  thy  face  it,  w^^r-]****  wnckangiag, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  cstay,  proud  queen,  to  make  jbee  bWi 

SMtsftan* 

One  wMT  remaint,     .    ^,  .    .. 
And  diat  it  CUudio{  Iknowhimbyhit  betnac* 

The  Cyclops,  t  people  of  Sicily,.  reniarksWe 
for  cruelty,  mi^ht,  perhapt,  in  their  wars  uses 
headpiece,  or  vtuor.         \  .         Jtntmo* 

Swarms  of  knaves  Ac  w»w  quite  diigrMe, 
And  hWe  secure  behind  a  naked  face.    Tjifljp 
VrsoRBD.  adj   [from  visor. \    Maskec. 
Hence  with  thy  brewM  enchanunents,  wui 
deceiver ! 
Hast  thou  bettay'd  my  credulous  wnoc«Ke 
With  vu9rd  falsehood  and  base  forgery/  MUU  ^ 
FTSTA.  n,  s.  [Italian.]    View;  prospect 
through  an  avenue.  . 

In  St.  Peter's,  when  a  man  sunds  under  tM 
dome,  if  he  looks  upwards,  he  is  asto«iihetf« 
the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupob,  that  mss» 
one  of  the  beautifulest  viHas  that  the  ev^ 
pass  through.  At**^ 

Thefinish'dgardento  the  view  •    ^^^ 
Its  vista*  opens  and  its  alleys  green.     Tap**"* 
Vi'suAL.  adj.  [visMeU  French.]    Used  in 
sight;  exei-cibinp  the  power  of  sight;  w- 
struracntal  to  sight. 

An  eye  thrust  forth  so  as  it  hangs  a  pretty 
distance  by  the  visual  nerve,  hath  been  witJioui 
any  power  pf  sight;  and  yet,  after  ^^l^ 
placed,  recovered  Sight.  ^\^ 

Nor  ihinke  my  hurt  offends  me ;  ^^f^^ 
Can  soone  repose  *m  it  the  visual  fire.  Cbapm», 

The  air. 
No  where  so  dear,  sharpened  hit  msuai  nf 
To  objects  4istant  far.  Mff^ 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  roe 
The  visual  nerve ;  for  he  had  roufh  to  Kg^ 

VITAL,  adj.  Ivitails,  Latin.]  ^ 

I.  Contributing  to  life ;  necwsary  iowt. 

His  heart,  broken  wirfi  unkln4««»  jj^^ 

fliction,  stretched  so  ^  beyond  bis  limi«™ 

this  excess  of  comfort,  as  it  w«$  iUe  "©''^S^ 


^...  w.. ,  — ^  SiJiif* 

to  keep  safe  his  vital  spvitt.  eL^TSi 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groret  sre  peta*"^ 

Thi  u^$\sfld  liocif  wmnf  ths  f*^*-  ^ 
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a»  Relating  to  life 

Let  noc  Bardolpb's  vifal  thread  l>e  ciit 
With  edge  of  peilny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 

Shak$^are, 
On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place  - 
€Hvitai  flai,  and  turn  the  wheel  a-pace.  Vryd, 
3*  Containing  life. 

Shirks  that  live  throughout ; 
yiial  in  every  part;  not  as  iraU  man, 
In  btraiU,  heart,  or  head,  liver,  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  ^  Mi/ioM^ 

On  the  watry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  sjurit  of  God  out- 

speads ; 
And  Vital  virtue  infus*d,  and  vita/  warmth 
Throughout  tlie  fluid  mass.  Miltom. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  piercM  a  vital  part. 

Pope, 

5.  So  disposed  as  to  live.  Little  used,  and 
rather  Latin  than  English. 

Pnhagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  afRrm 
the  birth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital^  that 
of  the  eighth  mortal ;  but  the  progression  thereto 
to  be  measured  by  rule.  Bmorn, 

tf.  Essential ;  chiefly  necessary. 
Know,  grief's  vital  part 
Consists  in  nature,  not  ra  art.       Bishop  Corbet, 
V I T  a'l  I T  y . «.  J.  [from  w//?/.]  Power  of 
subsisting  in  lifi^. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation 

^rere  by  incubation,  or  how  eUe,  the  manner  is 

only  known  to  God.  J^a/agb, 

For  the  security  of  species  produced  only  by 

seed,  Providence  hath  «nduea  all  seed  with  a 

lasting  vitality,  that,  if  by  any  accident  it  bap- 

]>cn  not  to  germinate  the  first  year,  it  will  con-  ^ 

tinue  its  foectmdity  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Bay, 

V  I'T  A  L  L  V .  ativ.  [from  vital. ]    In  such  a 

'  manner  as  to  give  life. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies, 
tvberebv  they  are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and 
bo  vitally  informed  by  the  soul,  b  the  work* 
manship  of  a  most  wise,  powerfbl,  and  beneficent 
maker.  Bmtley, 

Vi'TALS.  ».  J.    [Without  the  singular.] 
Parts  essential  to  life. 
. '  By  fits  mv  swelling  pief  appears. 
In  rising  signs,  and  falling  tears. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires^ 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
^KHiich  on  my  inmost  vitah  prey. 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.  Philips, 

Vi^TELLARY.  ».  J.  [from  vttellusy  Lat.] 
The  place  where  the  yelk  of  the  egg 
swims  in  the  white. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is, 
how  the  sperm  of  the  cock  attaineth  into  every 
egg;  since  the  ifitellary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is 
very  high.  Brown, 

Tq  VI'TIATE.  V,  a,  [vitio,  Latin.]    To 
deprave ;  to  spoil ;  to  make  less  pure.  ^ 
The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of 
visible  objects,  and  of  uue  nature  before  she  was 
natiated  by  luxury.  Evelyn, 

Ttit  organs  of  speech  are  managed  by  so  manv 
muscles,  that  speech  is  not  easily  destroyed, 
though  often  somewhat  vitiated  as  to  some  par- 
ticular letters.  Holder, 
Spirits  encountering  foul  bodies,  and  exciting 
a  fermentation W  those  vitiated  humours,  pre- 
cipitate into  putrid  fevers.  Harvey, 
Tbb  undistingiiisning  complaisance  will  wtiate 
the  taste  of  the  readers,  and  nysguide  many  of 
^em  in  their  judgmemsi  where  to  approve  and 
wttf  i^e  to  censuie.  G^rth* 


V  I  T 

A  trans{>osition  of  the  order  of  the  tacrameo* 
tp\  words,  in  some  men's  opinion,  vitiates  bap- 
tism. '  Ayliffe^ 
ViTf  a'tion.  If.  J.  [from  vitiale,']    De- 
pravation ;  corruption. 

The  foresaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  im- 
puted to  the  blood's  vitiation  by  malign  putrid 
vapours  smoking  throughout  the  vessels. 

Harvey^ 

To  VITILITIGATE.  v.  n,  [vithsus  and 

ittijfOy  Latin.]   To  contend  in  law  litigt- 

ously  ami  caviUously. 

Vi  T I L I T I G  a't  I  o  N . «.  /.  [firom  viti/iti^atc,}- 

Contention ;  cavillation. 

1 11  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination. 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation,  '  HudihrMs^ 

ViTio'siTY.  n,  4.  [from  viliostts,  X^tin.] 
Depravity ;  corraption. 

He  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  comiptioOt 
perverseness,  and  vititity  of  man's  will,  as  tlus 
only  cause  that  rendered  all  the  arguments  bis 
doctrine  came  ck>thed  with  unsucceuful.  ^mt^. 

VTTIOUS.  adj,  IvicieuXf  French ;  viliojujy 

Latin.] 
I.  Corrupt;  wicked ;  opposite  to  virtuous. 
It  is  rather  applied  to  habitual  faults 
than  criminal  actions.    It  is  used  of  per- 
sons and  practices. 

Make  known 
It  is  no  vitious  blot,  murder,  er  foulness 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace.     Shahpm 

Witness  th*  irreverent  soa 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark ;  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curse« 
*  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vitious  race. 
'  Mikom. 

Wit's  what  the  vitioi/s  fear,  the  virtuous 
shun; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone.  Pop$» 
N#  trooDS  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as  tn« 
English ;  which  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  while 
the  common  soldiers  have  before  their  eyes  the 
vitious  example  of  their  leaders.  S^ift* 

».  Corrupt ;  having  physical  ill  qualities. 
When  vftioi/t  language  contends  to  be  high^ 
it  is  fill!  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness. 

Ben  JensoHm 
Here,  from  the  vitteus  air  and  sickly  skies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise.  J)ryd* 

Vi'TiousLY.  adv,   [from  vitious.']   Npt 

virtuously;  corruptly, 
Vi'TiousNEss.  n.  s,  [from  vitious,']  Cor- 
ruptness ;  state  of  b«^ig  vitious. 

When  we  in  our  vitiovsness  grow  hard 
The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes.  ^  Sbakspearo, 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is 
.  litioosness  and  ill  morals.    Virtue  must  tip  the 
.    preacher's  tongue  and  the  ruler's  sceptre  with 
authority.  South, 

VI'TREOUS.  adj,\vitrey  ¥rf;tich  ivitrrus, 
Lat  ]  Glassy ;  consisting  of  glas^ ;  re- 
sembling glass. 

The  hole  ans\vers  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the 
crystalline  humour  to  the  lenticular  glasd ;  tlic 
dark  room  to  the  cavity  containing  the  vtireoiu 
'  humour,  and  the  white  paper  to  toe  retina. 

Jiay, 

When  the  phlegm  is  too  Viscetts,  or  separates 

into  too  great  a  quantity,  it  brfnes  the  blood 

into  a  morbid  state  :  this  viscous  phlegm  seems 

to  be  the  vitreous  pituite  of  the  ancients. 

Arhtitbmt. 
Vl'TREOUSNESS.    ».  i.    \ftOm   VttrfOUi,'] 

Resemblance  of  glass. 
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Vi't rificable.  adj.  [from  *vitrificate.'] 

Convertible  into  glass. 
To  VITRIFICATE.  t.  a.  \jvitrum  and 
/«f/<7,  L^tin.]  To  change  into  glass. 

We  have  metali  "Atrlfuattd^  and  other  mate- 
rials, besides  thofe  of  which  you  make  glass.    • 

JSacett, 

VitrIFICa'tion.  n.  s.  [vitrification^  Fr. 
from  vi/rj/ff «/<•.]  Production  of  glass ;  act 
of  changing,  or,  state  of  being  changed 
into  glass. 

For  vitrification  likewise,  what  roetaU  will  en- 
dure it  ?  Also,  because  vHriJUation  is  accounted 
a  kind  of  dAth  pf  metals,  what  vitrifitatipn  wiii 
adroit  of  turning  back  again,  and  what  riot  f 

Bacon, 

If  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  it  maketh  the 

grosser  part  itself  run  and  melt ;  a*  in  the  niak- 

fng  of  ordinary  glass;  and  in  the  vitrification  of 

earth  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces;  and  in  the 

^itrifcation  of  brick  and  metals.  Bacon, 

Vyoxx  the  knowledge  of  the  different  ways  of 

making  minerals  and  metals  capable  ot  ntitrtfi.a" 

'  Hon  depends  the  art  of  making  counterfeit  Or 

ficthious  gems.  Boyle, 

To  Vi'TRFFY   *?;.  «.  [vitri/erj  Fr.  vitrum 

and/rtf/o,  Lat.]  To  change  into  glass. 

Meta'swill  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some  portion 
of  the  glass  of  metal  -.itripd,  mixed  in  the  pot 
of  ordmary  glass  metal,  will  make  the  whole 
mass  more* tough.  Bmcon, 

Iron-slag,  ijitrificd^  has  in  it  cortices  mcom- 
passing  one  another,  Idee  those  in  agats. 

fVooihvard, 

To  Vi'tr  iFY.  v.  w.  To  become  glass ;  to 
be  changed  into  glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  aniipal  substances 
calcined,  which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire :  for 
all  earth  which  hath  any  salt  or  oil  in  !t  will 
turn  to  glass.  Arbuthnot. 

Vi't R 1  o  L.  ;f .  J. [yitrioly  French ;  vitrio/umt 

Latin.] 

F'itrioi  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metallick 

matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt.  JVcodwarJ. 

I  rubbed  it  with  a  v/Vr/V-stone.    ^   Wiseman, 

Vi'  r  R I  o  L  A  T  E.     )  adj.  \jvitrioley  French ; 

Vl^TRiOi.ATED.J    fr<^UJ  vitriotum ,  Lat. ] 

Impregnated  with  vitriol;  consisting  of 

vitriol.  ,  , 

Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  sak,  or 
vitrietatgd  wzier,  .         Bacon. 

The  water  having  dissolved  the  imperfectly 
calcined  body,  the  vitriolate  corpuscles  swim- 
ming in  the  liquor,. by  their  occursions  consti- 
tuted Utile  masses  of  vitriol,  which  gave  the 
water,  they  impregnated  a  fair  vitriolate  colour. 

•  Boyle, 
Vitrio'lick.7  adj,  [yitrioliqu&, French ; 
Vi'trioloi's.5      fr^m  vitriolumy  Lat . J 
Resembling  vitriol ;  containing  vitriol. 

Copperose  of  AI"«'  ^V  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^rl 
steel,  made  by  the  spirits  of  vitriol  or  sulphur, 
will,  after  ablution,  be  attracted  by  the  load- 
atone:  and  therefore  whether  those  shooting 
salu  partake  but  httle  of  stee',  and  be  not  rather 
the  litriolout  sj.irits  fiiied  unto  salt  by  the  efflu- 
vium or  odour  of  steel,  is  not  without  good 
question.  .        ^      .      -^revvi. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste, 
%ut  mixed  with  a  sm.itch  of  a  vitriolick.     Grey:. 

By  over-fermentation  or  long-keepmg,  wine 

becomes  sharp,  as  in  hock,  like  the  vitriolUk 

aciAty.  ,       ^  r.^/^'"' 

.  Vi'r  uLiNE.  adj.  [vitulinusi  Lat. J  Belong- 

lA^  to  a  calf,  or  to  veal.  Baii^j* 
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VlTTJ'PERABLE.^'.  [t;r/ir^niK/ii, Litl 

Blameworthy.  Jins'uxrtk. 

To  ViTu'PERATE.  V,  a,  [vitupfrer^Vt' 

vituperOf  Lat.]  To  blame;  to  coiforc. 
VlTU PER  A'^noN.  j».  J.  Ivitu^ratUh  Lit] 

Blame  ;  censure. 
Such  a  writing  ought  to  b«  dean,  "Od  ™ 

from  any  cavil  or  lituperation  of  rasure.  Ayltfu 
VIVA'CIOUS.  adj,  Ivrvax^  Latin.] 

1.  L^ng-livcd.  '  .  .  , 
Though  we  should  allow  them  their  parpetuil 

calm  and  equability  of  heat,  they  will  wra 
be  able  to  prove,  that  therefore  men  woold  be 
so  vivacious  as  tliey  would  have  us  believe. 

Bcntiij, 

2.  Sprightly ;  gay ;  active;  Uvely.  ^ 
Vjva'ciousness.)   n.  j.  [vivacitef  tr. 
Vjva'city.  S      hom  vivaciotu,] 
I,  Liveliness;  sprightlincss. 

He  had  a  great  vivatity  in  his  cauntenance. 

Dryim, 

a.  Longevity  ;  length  of  life. 

Fables  are  raised  concerning  the  x^tveaiy  d 
deer :  for  neither  are  their  gesution  nor  incre- 
ment such  as  may  aflbrd  an  argument  of  kjaj 
life.  -^''«- 

3.  Power  of  living. 
They  arc  esteemed  very  hot  in  operatioa,»d 

will,  in  a  convenient  air,  survive  some  days  the 

^  loss  of  their  heads  and  heaits;  »o  vigorwiu 

their  vivacity,  ^  ,    ^"7^ 

Vi'VAa,v.  «.   s,  {/liifariumi  Latin.]   A 

warren.  Ain^^rtt. 

Vive.  adj.  [i'//,Fr,  'vivtUt  Lat.]  Lively; 

forcible ;  pixssine. 

By  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion,  be  mored 

him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders.  ^*^^ 

Vi'vENCY.  n.  s.  [t/'to,  Lat.]  Manner  of 

supporting  or  continuing  in  life,  or  sv 

getation. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indispottbie 

way  of  vtvcney,  or  an$werin|  in  all  oomts  t« 

property  of  plants,  yet  in  infenor  and  descemliM 

constitutions  they  are  determined  by  semiivl*- 

ties.  J'^'' 

Vi'vES.  n,  J.  A  distemper  among  horses. 

rivet  is  much  like  the  strangles;  and  the 

chief  difference  is,  that  for  the  most  par.  ^ 

strangles  happen  to  colts  and  young  ^f  ^^^^^^ 

they  are  at  grass,  by  feeding  with  thetr  ftc*U 

downwards;  by  which  means  the  $wclungia« 

dines  more  to  the  jaws:  but  the  viver  hippea 

to  horses  at  any  age  and  time,  and  is  more  pai- 

ticularly  situated  in  the  glands  >ndkesnel$«ndrf 

the  ears.  Farrier*i  Biettmrj. 

VI'VID.  adj.  [vividuj^  Latin.] 

I.  Lively;  quick;  striking. 

The  liquor,  reuining  its  formtr  v^w  ^^' 
was  grown  clear  again.  ^^ 

To  make  these  experiments  the  more  mm- 
fest,  such  bodies  ought  to  be  chosen  as bwew 
fullest  and  most  vivid  colours,  and  two  of  w» 
bodies  compared  together.  .       Anp<«^ 

Ah !  what  avail  his  flossy  varyinj  dyw; 
The  vivid  green  hb  shining  plumes  moUi 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  tbstflaroeiju 
gold.?  ^ 

'    Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  spnghtlf  i*^ 
faculties  t«  exercise  and  exert  tl«"**'**^. 

Where  the  genius  is  height,  and  the  in^ 
tion  vivid,  the  power  «f  memory  iwy  •JL 
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Vi'viDLY.Wv.  [from  'vivU.']  With  life  j 
with  quickocss ;  with  strength. 

In  the  moon  we  can,  with  exceUent  telescopes, 
^iscem  many  hills  and  vallies  whereof  some  are 
more  and  some  less  vividly  Ulustraced;  and 
others  have  a  fiinter,others  a  deeper  shade.  Boyle, 
Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man,  in  the  state  of 
this  present  life,  much  more  warmlv  and  vividly 
than  those  which  ^ct  only  his  nooler  parr,  his 
mind.  Stmth, 

Vi'yiDNEss.  n.  s.  [from  wi/w/.]    Life; 

vigour;  quickness. 

Vi  vi'FiCAL.  adj.  [yMfais^  Lgt.]  Giving 

life.  Bailey, 

To  VIVI'FICATE.  v.  a.  Wi'vificQ,  Latin.] 

I.  To  make  alive ;  to  inform  with  life ;  to 

animate. 
%.  To  recover  from  such  a  change  of  form 
as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  proper- 
ties. A  chymical  term. 
ViviFiCA'TiON.  n,  J.  Ivivijcatioftf  Pr. 
from  wv'ificate.1  The  act  of  giving 
life. 

If  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  foU 
loweth  vivijicatiom  and  figuration.  Bacon, 

Vivi'FiCK.  adj,  \jvivifiquei  Fr.  vivijicusf 
L,atin.l  Giving  life,  making  alive. 

Without  the  s\m*s  salutary  and  viviHek  beams 

sdl  motion  would  cease,  ana  nothing  be  left  but 

darkness  and  death.  Ruy. 

T'o  Vi'viFY.  v.  a,  {yMfier<»  Fr.  i;/Vwjand 

JaciOi  Lat.]  To  make  alive;  to  animate ; 

to  en<<ue  with  life. 

It  hatli  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 

there  is  a  worm  diat  breedeth  in  old  snow,  of  a 

reddish  colour,  and  dull  of  motion ;  which  would 

.  show  that  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret  warmth,  else 

it  could  hardly  vivify.  Bacon, 

Sitting  on  eggs  dotn  vivify y  not  nourish.  Bacon, 

Gut- worms,  as  soon  as  vivijied^  creep  into  the 

Stomach  for  nutriment.  Harvey, 

Vivi'PARous.    adj,    [vkfus    and   pario^ 

Xatin.]     Bringing    the    young    alive: 

opposed  to  oviparous. 

\Vfaen  we  perceive  that  batts  have  teats,  it  is 

not  unreasonable  to  infer,  they  give  suck ;  but 

vhereas  no  (^her  flying  animals  nave  these  parts, 

we  cannot  from  them  mfer  a  viviparous  exdu- 

ffon.  Brotvn, 

Their  species  might  continue,  though  they  had 

l>een  viviparous  ;  yet  it  would  have  brought  their 

individuals  to  very  small  numbers.  More. 

If  birds  had  been  vivifarout,  the  burthen  of 

their  womb  had  been  so  great  and  heavy,  that 

their  wings  would  have  faile4  them.  Bay, 

"Vi'xiiN.  n,  s. 

Ftxen^  or  ^«««,  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox : 
otherwise  applied  to  a  woman  v^hose  nature  and 
condition  is  thereby  compared  to  a  she-fox. 

Verstegan, 
O !  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd ; 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 
/Lnd  though  she  be  but  litde,  she  is  fierce. 

SbaJupean. 
See  a  pack  of  spaniels,  called  lovers,  in  a  hot 
pursuit  of  a  two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the 
whole  loud  pack,  to  be  singled  out  by  one. 

^  fVytberley. 

"Viz.  adv,  [This  word  is  nndeVuet^  writ- 
ten with  a  contraction.]  To  witi  that 
is.  A  barbarous  form  of  an  unnecessary 
word. 

That  which  ao  oft,  by  tundry  writen, 
}ias  beta  applitd  t'  almoct  »U  fighten. 
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More  justly  may  b*  asaib'd  to  tluit 

Than  any  other  warrior,  vi%. 

None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder. 

Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier.        Hudihrmtm 

The  chief  of  all  signs  which  the  Almighty  en- 
dued man  with,  is  human  voice,  and  the  several 
modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
vix.  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  oy  xhm 
several  motions  of  the  mouth.  Holdrr* 

Let  this  be  done  relatively,  Ws.  one  thing 
greater  or  stronger,  casting  the  rest  behind,  and 
rendering  it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition.     . 

Dryden* 
Vi'ZARD.    ;?.    i.    \yiiierey   French.     Sec 
Visor.]     A  mask  used  for  disguise. 

JLet  the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and 
such  as  become  the  person  when  the  vizards  ar« 
oflT.  Matom^ 

/Eschylus 
Brought  vi%ards  in  a  civil er  disguise.      Boseam* 

A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  fac« 
indeed,  but  can  never  become  it.  South* 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,  not  by 
their  well  or  ill  living ;  for  they  put  on  the  tw- 
xard  of  seeming  sanctity.  Atterbury. 

H«  nustook  it  for  a  ytxy  whimsical  sort  of 

masll ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found,  thiC 

she  held  her  vizard  in  her  hand.  Addism* 

Toy\'LhVLD,v.a,  [from  the  noun.]  Ta 

mask. 

Degree  being  vi*arded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Sbakspearu 

Vi'ziER.  «,  J.  [properly  <aia%ir\    The 
prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire 

He  made  him  vizier,  which  is  the  chief  of  afl 
the  bassas.  ^  ^         KnoUa. 

This  grand  vixter  presuming  to  invest 
The  chief  imperial  citv  of  the  west ; 
With  the  fu-st  charge  compeird  in  haste  torUe^ 
His  treasure,  tents,  and  cannon,  left  a  prize. 

WuBer* 
U'LCER.  ».  -r.    [ulcerej  French;    uicus^ 
Latin.]    A  sore  of  continuance;  not  a 
new  wound. 

Thou  answer*st,  she  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  nair,  her  cheeky  her  gait,  her 
voice !  Sbahpearu 

My  ulcers  swell. 

Corrupt  and  smell.  Sandys* 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs.    Mili, 

While  he  was  dressing  that  opening,  other 

abscesses  were  raised,  and  from  the  several  apo- 

stemations  sinuous  ulcers  were  made.  }Vuemam» 

ToU'i.CKRATE.i;.  n.  To  t'lrnlo  an  ulcer. 

7©  U \ c E R A T E .  r .  fl.  [ ulcerery  French  ; 

ulcerot  Latin.]'*  To  disease  with  sores. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  th« 

part  ulcerated;  others  upon  the  continual  afflux 

oi  lacerative  humours.  Harvey, 

An  acrid  and  purulent  matter  mixeth  with  the 

blood,  in  such  as  have  their  lungs  ulcerated. 

Arhuibnot. 

Ulcer  a'tion.  n,  s,  [ulceratioft^  French ; 

uJceratiof  from  ulcer o^  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  breakiqg  into  ulcers. 
%,  Ulcer ;  sore. 

The  efiects  of  mercury  on  ulcerations  are  ma* 

nifest.  ArbutbnoL 

U'lcered.   adj*   [ulcere^  French;   from 

ulcer.^    Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt  to 

an  ulcer. 
M&CMXzuvm  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she* 

goat ;  the  first  for  licking  ulcered  wounds,  and  th« 

f  oat's  milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Ttsnp, 
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VtCKROUs.  A^*.  ltJeerosuSfL3Ltxn.2  Ar- 
fiictcd  with  old  sores. 

Stiangely  visited  people,  . 

, AQ  sxToln  and  tticeromst  he  cures.       SbahpiortJ 

Ad  ttkerou*  disposition  of  the  lunes,  ind  an 

ulcer  of  the  lungs,  may  be  appositdy  termed 

causes  of  a  pulmonique  consumption.    Hartny, 

U'LCEROusNEss".  ».  j,  [from  u/ccrotu*] 

The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 
llLi'GiNous.    mJJ,     [uUginosuSf   Latin.] 
Slimy;  muddy. 

The  uiigimi>Mt  lacteous  tnaner  taken  notice  of 
■t  the  coral  fishings  upon  th^  coast  of  luly,  was 
«aiy  a  qollectioa  of  toe  coralline  particles. 

UXTIMATE.  adj.  [nititmitusy  Latin.]  In- 
tended in  the  last  resort ;  being  the  last 
in  the  train  of  consequences. 

I  would  be  at  the  wcM-st ;  worst  is  my  port. 
My  harbour,  and  my  tdtimati  repose.    Mihm, 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not 
CMiducive  to  this  eur  ultimate  happiness.  AMh* 

The  ultimate  allotment  of  God  to  men,  is 

really  a  consequence  of  their  own  voluntary 

choke,  in  doing  good  or  evU.  Rogers, 

Ultimately,  adv,    [from    ultimate  J] 

.  In  the  last  consequence. 

Charity  is  more  extenslyc  than  either  of  the 
tw*  other  graces,  which  center  ultimately  in  our- 
selves; for  we  believe,  and  we  hope  for  our  own 
aakes :  but  love,  which  is  a  more  disinterested 
|vmciple,  carries  us  out  of  ourselves,  into  de- 
sires and  endeavours  of  promoting  the  interests 
df  other  beings.  Atterhury, 

Trust  in  our  own  powers  ultimately  terminates 

in  the  friendship  of  other  men,  which  these  ad- 

vamages  assure  to  us.  Roger*. 

Ulti'mity.  «.  J.  [uliimusf  Latin.]    The 

last  stage;  the  last  consequence.  A  word 

.   ipcry  convenient,  but  not  in  use. 

Alteration  of  one  bod^  into  another,  firom 
crudity  to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of 
that  process.  Ratm. 

Vltr  AM  ARINE.  if.  i.  luJira  and  marinjuSf 
Latin  .3  One  of  the  noblest  blue  colours 
used  in  painting,  produced  by  calcina- 
tion from  the  stone  called  lapis  lazuli., 

Hi/L 

Others,  notwithstanding  th^y  are  brown,  cease 

not  to  be  toft  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of  ultramo' 

,   Htu*  Drydem, 

V'LTRAMARiNE.  adj.  [ultta  martnujf 
Latin.]  Being  beyond  the  sea;  foreign. 

Ultramo'ntane.  a^.  [idtramontain^ 
French  ;  ultra  montanuj,  Latin.]  Being 
beyond  the  mountains.    . 

Vltramu'noane.  adj.  [ultra  SLtid  mtm» 
dujf  Latin.}    Being  beyond  the  world. 

Ultro'neous.  adj,  [u/trOi  Latin.]  Spon- 
taneous; Yoluntary. 

V'mbel.  ».  J.  In  botany,  the  extremity  of 
a  stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several 
pedicles  or  rays^  beginning  from  the  same 
pointy  and  opening  so  as  to  form  an  in- 
verted cone.  Diet. 

Vmbe'llated.  adj.  In  botany,  is  said  of 
flowers  when  many  of  them  grow  toge- 
ther in  umibels.  JDicfp 

Umbelli'ferous.  «ifr'.  ImnheUnd/erot 
Latin.]    In  botany,  betbg  a  plant  that 
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bears  many  flowers*  growing  opoo  nuny 
footstalks,  proceeding  from  the  same 
centre;  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  such 
plants  whose  flowers  arecorapoaed  of  five 
leaves,  as  fennel  and  parsnip.  Diet, 

U^MBER.  ».  ^. 

I.  Umber  is  a  sad  colour;  which  prind 
with  gum  water,  and  Ughten  it  with  a 
little  ceruse,  and  a  shive  of  saffix>n. 

Peaebam* 
1 11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attsre. 
And  with  a  kind  of  aras^^  smirch  my  face. 

Sbahpetn. 

Umhre  is  very  sensible  and  earthy ;  there  is 

nothing  but  pure  black  which  can.di^ute  with 

it.  Drydm, 

The  mmbres,  ochres,  and  minev^  found  in 

the  fissures,  are  much  finer  than  those  fbusd  ia 

the  strata.  ffotdwasd. 

%.  A  fish,    [thymallust  Latin.] 

^      The  umber  and  gravUng  differ  as  the  heniag 

and  inlcher  do :  but  tnourh  they  ma^  do  S9  ia 

other  nations,  those  in  England  differ  noduog 

but  in  their  names.  Waktm. 

U'mbered.  adj.  [from  umber  or  umbrae 

Latin.]    Shaded;  clouded. 

Fhim.camn  to  camp,  through  the  foul  woo^ 

<rf  night, 

Fire  answers  iire';yand  through  theur  paly  flames 

Each  battle  sees  one  other's  mmber'd  ftce.  Sbmku 

Um BIBLICAL,  adj.  lumbilkaUf  French; 
from  umbiftciUf  Latin.]  Belonging  to 
the  navel. 

Birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  vtiMf  and  tht 
navd  is  manifest  a  day  or  two  after  ezdusioii. 

Rn 


In  a  calfj  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in 
certain  bodies  divided  into  a  multitude  c^  car> 
neous  papillx,  received  into  so  many  ipckets  of 
the  cotyledons  growing  on  the  womb.         Ray» 

V'mbles.  n.  s.  [umblesf  French.]  A  decr*t 
entrails.  jDirr. 

UMBO.  H.  i.  [Latin.]  The  pointed  boss, 
orprominent  part  c^  a  backler. 

Thy  words  together  ty'd  in  small  hanks. 
Close  as  the* Macedonian  phalanx; 
Or  like  the  umb»  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. 

U^MBRAGE.M.  J.  [ombrogty  French.] 
I.  Shade ;  skreen  of  trees. 
O,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  Uve  savage ;  in  some  |Ude 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  hroad» 
And  brown  as  evening !  MUtmu 

Men  swelt'ring  run 
To  grou  and  caves,  and  tbs  cool  wmirage  sedc 
Of  woven  arboreta.  Pkiliftm 

%.  Shadow;  appearance. 

The  rest  are^  umbra^  quickly  dispdled;  the 

astrologer  subjects  liberty  to  the  motioiis  of 

heaven.  RrambaRagaitut  Habies, 

The  opinion  carries  no  diew  of  truth  nor  «»- 

brage  of  reason  of  its  side.  Wcod^^ard.. 

Such  a  removal  of  the  metal  out  of  one  part  c€ 

the  mass,  and  collecting  of  it  in  anothes^  hat 

misled  some,  and  given  uuthrage  to  an  opinioci, 

that  there  is  a  growth  of  metal  m  ore  exposed  to 

the  sir.  ft^podtpard, 

j.  Resentment;  offence;  suspicion  of  ia* 

Although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  k 
should  be  but  with  his  sword  ia  his  hand,  to 
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Wnd  tb€  sdfiMst  of  the  ocImt  mxtj  to  tccift 

of  peact :  and  so  the  king  shoula  take  no  afw 
^r«rf  of  his  inning  and  prosecution*        Bacm, 

Shady;  yielding  shade. 

UmBragtMt  groti,  and  cavet  of  cool  ttcht, 

MiUm. 

Walk  daily  in  s  plcasaot,  airy,  and  umtrsgewi 
garden.  Haroey. 

Th«  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard. 
Beneath  th*  wnhr^mus  multitude  of  leaves. 

Umbra'gbousnbss.  n.  /.  \itomumbrm- 
gemuJ]     Sbadiness. 

Tfie  eiceeding  mmkragMtututs  of  this  tree  he 
cwnpareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of  man  ( 
through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being  not  ablo 
to  pierce,  w6  have  all  remained  in  the  shadow 
cf  death,  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb  the  tree 
oC  ^*  cross,  for  our  enlightening  and  redemp- 
tion. Jfmieifh, 

Vm^ra'tilb.  aJj\  \umbrat'tliSf  Latin.] 
Being  in  the  shade. 

U'M  3 R E  L .        >  «,  j.[from umbra,  Latin.] 

Vmbre'lla.  5  A  skreen  used  in  hot 
countries  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  in 
others  to  bear  off  the  rain. 

I  can  cany  your  tambreUa^  and  fim  your  bdy* 
lllip^  Dryden, 

Good  housewifee. 
Pefeaded  by  th*  umbrtlUt  oily  shed, 
Safo  through  the  wet  on  dinkmg  pattens  tread. 

Gay, 

Vmbri E^&B.  jr.  J.  The  visor  of  the  hel* 
tact*  Spenser* 

Vmbro'sitt.  jf.  i.  IttmbrosMSf  Latin.] 
Shadiness ;  exclusion  of  light. 

Oiled  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and 
admits  the  viable  rays  with  much  less  umbriity, 

XJ'MPiRAGE.  n,  1.  [from  wnpirtC\  Arbi- 
tration ;  friendly  decision  of  a  contro* 
versy, 
U^MPiRE.if.  i.  [This  word  Jlliiifi6fw» with 
great  applausefrom  &(i)virfr» derives  from 
tM  peret  French,  a  father. "l  An  arbi- 
trator ;  one  who»  as  a  common  friend, 
decides  disputes*  It  is  by  Brown  taken 
simply  for  a  judge^  in  a  sense  not  usual. 

Oive  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
*Twizt  mf  extremes  and  me,  this  b(oody  kiufe 
Shall  play  the  mm(ire\  arbitrating  that, 
Whicn  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
CouU  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring.  Sbahp, 

Just  death,  kind  mmpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

Sbaispeare, 
But  as  swayne  unkent  fed  on  the  plaines. 
And  made  the  echo  mmpirt  of  my  straines. 

The  learned  Sennertus,  in  that  book,  ukes  not 
upon  him  to  pbv  the  advocate  for  the  chymists, 
bat  the  umpire  betwixt  them  and  the  peripate- 
ticks.  *        Boyie. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  had  put  between 
^e  ofiending  creature  and  the  offended  Creator 
required  the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and  in- 
tercessor, to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to 
Gcd:  and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator. 

SHfth. 

The  jeakMis  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their 
cause 
So  far  from  their^own  will  as  from  the  laws, 
you  for  their  mrnpin  and  thfir  synod  take. 

I^rydau 
i^mong  those  persons,  going  to  Uw  wss  uttoly 
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«  findt,  Ving  ordinarily  on  todh  actounu  « 
wtoe  too  light  for  tho  hearing  cf  eouru  ani 
Mmpirse,  Kmlewtef^ 

Un.  A  Saxon  privative  or  negative  parti, 
cle  answering  to  in  of  the  Latins^  and* 
of  the  Greeks,  on,  Dutch.  It  is  placed 
almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. All  the  instances  of  tbts  kind  of 
composition  cannot  therefore  be  insett- 
ed ;  but  I  have  collected  a  number  suf- 
ficient, perhaps  more  than  sufficient^  t» 
explain  it. 

The  examplea  however,  though  namcfoa^ 
might  have  easily  been  made  more;  for  almosc 
every  ai^ective  nas  a  substantive  and  an  advei^ 
adherinc  to  it,  as  wifaiibfrni^  Mmjmtbfidmts^  «•- 
fmibfuUy,  Urn  u  preued  to  adjectivaa  with  tfacar 
denvatives,  ss  mkapi^  mmapUust  tmapily  t  and% 
passive  participles,  as  Aarr/,  ttnburt ;  /e9$m^  - 
MMjfrvottreJ,'  it  is  prefixed  likewise  to  participiai 
adjectives,  as  p/tasimf^  trnpIeMsimff  but  rarely  km 
the  verbal  sense  expressmg  acuoo;  we  canaec 


say,  the  dart  flew  tnruwtmSmg^  though  we  say« 
the  man  escaped  ynvmrnded.  In  and  urn  mav  m 
thus  distinguished  t  To  wwds  merely  Eogii^ 
we  prefik  v/i,  as  ui^ ;  to  words  borrowed  in  th* 
positive  sense,  but  made  negative  by  ourselves 
we  prefix  im,  asjrmcrM/,  un^mmms.  When  ws 
bocrow  both  wotdSfWe  retain  the  Latin  or  French  . 
is,  as  elegamt^  imtt^rauti  pplOitkt  impeBiuk,  fie^ 
fore  substantives,  if  they  have  the  English  ter-> 
mination  mest^  it  is  proper  to  nrefix  iw,  as  au^ 
mut  t  UMgraeioiunuj :  U  they  nave  the  X«atin  «r 
French  terminations  in  /^ir,  ictf  or  «mc^  and  far 
the  most  part  if  they  end  in  ^r,  the  negative  it 
is  put  before  them,  ai  ummpff  wtspttms^  tmeb' 
titrndt ;  unjust^  injtatiee :  imprudemeei  wnfaitbfid^ 
wtfai^fiuutf^  infidftity* 

Unaba'shed.  a4(;.  [from  abasheJS]  Not 
shamed  ;  not  confused  by  modesty. 

Earless  on  high  stood  vMii«r6V  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  fiagrant  from  the  scourge  bdovc 

J^ 
Una'ble«  adj\  [from  able,'] 
X.  Not  having  ability.    With  to  before  m 
verb,  and^r  before  a  nonn. 

The  Amalekttes  set  on  them,  supponng  thiK 
they  had  been  weary,  and  mnabiete  resist. 

Zeal  mov'd  thee  t 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it ;  gods  vm^ie 
T"  acquit  themselves,  and  prosecuu  their  foes. 

AGkem 
The  prince,  unahU  Is  conceal  his  pain» 
Gas'd  on  the  fair. 
And  ngh*d  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd'again.    Dtjt, 
1  intended  to  put  it  in  practice,  thoi»h  in 
wutbiefir  the  attempt  of  such  a  poem.  DryJem. 
Man,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  and 
£iUen  nature,  was  umabU  even  /•  form  an  idea  of 
happiness  worthy  his  reasonable  ambition. 

»•  Weak ;  impotent. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  spiadi 


Beyond  all  manner  of  so  mnch  I  love  you. 

Shmhpetre. 
Unabo'lisred.  adj.  (from  abolUb€dJ\ 
Not  repealed ;  remainrag  in  force. 

The  number  of  needless  laws  wnaMtbei  Msk 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necesMry. 

Heoker. 
Unacc^'ptable.  a^.  [from  aeceptabkJl 
Not  pkasiigi  not  tuch  as  is  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  marquis  at  that  tfmt  wis  very  imaeeifh 
«Mr  t0  bis  cowntrynmi^d  by  V^OO^^«**«« 
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T  is  at  in<!»ccnt  as  unateepiahU ;  and  all  mtn 
are  willing  to  slink  out  of  such  company,  the 
•ober  for  the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  for  the  un- 
pleasantness. Government  of  the  Tengue.- 

Every  method  for  deterring  others  from  the 
like  practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unaecepi^ 
mkU  and  disptcasing  to  the  friends  of  the  guilty. 

Addlfttm, 

If  he  sbrmks  from  an  unacceptahU  duty,  there 
ia  a  secret  reserve  of  infidelity  at  the  bottom. 

Unacce'ptablkness.  w.  s.  [from  ten- 
accep/ahU,}     State  of  not  pleasing. 

This  alteration  arises  from  tne  unacctptahle^ 
ma  of  the  subject  I  am  upon.  Collier, 

Unacce'pted.  adj.  [from  acc^pted^'] 
Not  accepted. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord ; 
Offered  iigain  the  unaccepted  viTeath, 
And  choice  ^  happy  love,  or  instant  death. 
N  •  PrtT, 

UnaCCE'ssibleness.  «.  J.  [from  accez-^ 
iihleneis*'\  State  of  not  being  to  be  at- 
tained or  approached. 

Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature,  which, 
Vy  reason  of  tlie  remoteness  from  us,  and  «»- 
McceuihUnest  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our 
faculties  to  aj^prehend.  Hale. 

Un  ACCO'MMoi>A TED.  aij,  [fix>m  accom- 
modatedJ]  Unfurnished  with  external 
convenience. 

UnaceommoiateJ  man  i$  no  more  than  such  a 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.    Sbaksp, 
yNACco'MPANiED.  a4j'  \_from accomJ>a- 
nied.}     Not  attt-nded. 

Seldom  one  accident,  prosperous  or  adverse, 
Cometh  unaecowpamed  witn  the  like.    Hayward, 
Unacco'mflished.  adj.   [from   accom' 
"  pHshed*'\    Unfinished  ;  incomplete. 

Beware  of  death :  thou  canst  not  die  unper- 
jured. 
And  leave  an  unaeewtplisFd  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  miiw-  Dryden, 

The  gods,  dismayM  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  tmaeeontprub'd  crime  pursue. 

Drjden, 

Unacco'untable,  adj.  [from  account^ 

abU.] 
I.  Not  explicable;   not  to  be  solved  by 
reason ;    not  reducible  to  rule. 

I  shall  note  difficulties,  which  are  not  usually 
observed,  thpugn  unaccountable.  Glanvdle. 

The  foUy  is  so  unaccountable^  rfiat  enemies 
|itss  upon  us  for  friends.  L'  Estrange. 

There  has  been  an  unaccountable  disposition 
of  late,  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the  French. 

AddifOH. 

What  is  yet  more  unaccountable,  would  he 
•oropUin  of  their  resisting  his  omnipotence. 

Jiojirers. 

The  Chinese  are  an  unaeeountable  people, 
gtrangcly  cempounded  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
f^oce*  Bacon. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are 
united,  and  how  they  are  distinguished,^  is  w'hollv 
unaccountable  to  us.  Stvijt. 

ft.  Not  subject ;  not  controlled. 

UnaCco'ln  j  aB'  y.  adn).  Strangely. 

The  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant, 
whose  heart  had  wo  unaccountably  melted  at  the 
light  of  him.  Addison, 

UNA'CCURATE.  adj.  [from  accurate.^ 
No   exact. 

Galileo,  using  am  unaceurate  way,  defined  the 
fir  to  be  in  weight  to  water  but  as  one  to  four 
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Una'ccorateness.  n.  s.  [from  loMfar- 
rnte^  Want  of  CMCtness.  For  tbii 
are  commonly  used  inaccurate  and  ixflf-, 
curacy. 

It  mav  be  much  more  probably  m«noiiJ«d 

than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccureAamt  aad 

unconcludingncss  of  the  aaalytical  exponroests 

vulgarly  to  be  relied  on.  ^^ 

Un  accu'stomed.  adj.  [from  aecustimed.] 

I.  Not  used  ;  not  habituated  :  with  to. 

I  was  chastised  as  a  bullock  unaccvttmii  H 

the  yoke.  Jeremei. 

The  necessity  of  air  to  the  most  of  aninuis 

unaccustomed  to  the  want  of  it,  may  best  bcM* 

cd  of  by  the  following  experimeats.         Btft. 

%.  New ;  not  usual. 

I  *U  send  one  to  Mantua, 
"UTiere  that  same  banish'd  runagate  dodi  lire, 
Shall  give  him  such  an  mnauuitem*d  dram 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tibalt  company. 

Sbakspim. 
Their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home,  for  unaccustomdia.  Philip 
An  old  word  ouglit  never  to  be  fixed  w 
an  unaccustomed  idea,  without  just  and  cridru 
necessity.  V^*^ 

U  N  A  C  K  N  O'W  L  E  D  C  K  D  .  <3/^*.  [from  flfiww- 

ledgf."]     Not  owned. 

The  fear  o(  what  was  to  come  from  to  oa- 
known,  at  least  an  umacknrtvledged^  successor  tf 
the  crown  cbudcd  much  of  that  prosperity. 

QgraA*. 

Un  Acau  a'i  wt  a n c  e.  ».  j.  [from  acqmst' 
ance  ]  Want  of  fiamiliarity ;  want  of 
knowledge  ;  followed  by  <witb. 

The  first  is  an  utter  unaequaintance  vith\» 
m/tfter's  designs,  in  these  words :  The  swi« 
knoweth  not  what  his  master  doth.  Sv^ 

Vtt  Acau a'i n ted.  adj.  [from aepuuxtel] 

1.  Not  known}  unusual;  not  familiariy 
known.  ,   . 

She  greatly  grew  amaxed  at  the  sieht. 
And  th*  unacquainted  light  b^gan  to  fear.  Sfm. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge:  fol- 
lowed by  <witb, 

Fcsnis,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  tm 
were  unacquainted  tcitb  such  matter,  heard  mt 
but  couW  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spike. 

Bei^> 

'WhtTt  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet, 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  tnis  tangled  world?  A®. 

Art  thou  a  courtier. 
Or  I  a  king  ?  My  ears  are  unacquaiirted 
With  such  boW  truths,  especial  y  from  thee. 

Youth,  that  tt/VA  joys  had  unacqumnkdUta, 

Envy*d  grey  hairs,    thai  euce  good  days  W 

seen.  -^7*5 

I^t  us  live  like  tho«e  who  expect  to  die,  jm 
then  we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  aJr  be- 
cause we  were  unacquainted  tvitb  it.         "'*^' 

U  N  a'c  T I V  e  .  adj.  \  from  activc.'l 

I.  Not  brisk  ;  not  lively.  ,    j.iwc 

Silly  people  commend  tame  unaettve  duMrWi 

because  they  make  no  nobe,  nor  give  ^*"?*JJ 

trouble.  ^^' 

%,  Having  no  einployment. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  of  na» 
Appointed,  which  decbres  his  dignity; 
Wnile  other  animals  unactrve  range, 
And  of  their  dohigs  God  ukes  noacconnt 
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*  Hiilife, 

Fnvate,  u/tacthct  calm;  contemplative ; 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  MUtan. 

An  homage  which  nature  commands  all  un- 
dwsuniljngs  to  pay  to  virtue  ;  and  yet  It  is  but 
9  famt,  nmmctive  thing;  for,  in  defiance  of  the 
judgment,  the  will  may  still  remain  as  mich  a 
itranger  to  virtue  as  before.  South. 

4.  Having  no  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
Hif  betms,  mmactivt  else,  their  vigour  find. 

^.       .  ATthom, 

Vna/ctuated.  adj.  Not  actuated. 

The  peripatetick  matter  b  a  mere  unactuated 
power.  GlamjilU, 

Unadmi'red.  <7^(r;    Not  regarded  with 
honour. 

Oh!  had  I  rather  «i.tfi/iw/rVremain*d 
J^some  lone  isJe,  or  distant  northern  land,         « 
w^eie  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  wav! 

UN ado'r ED.  adj.     Not  worshipped. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unadord, 
fn  ancient  Greece.  MUton, 

Unado'kned.  adj.  Not  decorated;  not 
embellished. 

The  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unad^nCd^ 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass.       •       MilHm, 

But  hoary  winter,  unadtrn^d  and  bare, 
4^wells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there. 
„  Addison, 

Vnadve'nturous.  adj.    Not  advcntu- 
reus.  r 

The  wisest,  unexpt rienc*d,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty 
Irresohite,  uohardy,  unadvtiU^rwmu  MUttu 

Unadvi'sed.  adj. 
I.  Imprudent ;  indiscreet. 

Madam,  I  have  umajdviid 
Delivered  jroo  a  paper  that  I  should  not.  Shaktb. 
«.  Done  without  due  thought ;  rash. 
'  This  contract  to-night 

Is  t«o  rash,  too  ynadvi4*dy  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say.  It  lightens.  Sbakspeart^ 

*Jj««  prosperous  proceedings  were  turned 
lack  by  the  unadvised  forwardness  of  divers  chief 
eounsellon,  in  making  sudden  and  unreasonable 
•kerauons.  Hayxvard. 

iwecinck  conformities  can  be  no  uuadvited 
ffoduc^ons ;  but  are  regulated  by  the  imme- 
diate emaency  of  some  knowing  agent.    GUhv. 
Unadvi'sedlv.      adv.     Imprudently; 
rashly ;  indiscreetly. 

A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  christian  ears ; 
and  such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknow- 
ledte  unadvisedly  uttered.  Hooker, 

What  man's  wit  b  there  able  to  sound  the 
4epth  of  those  dancerous  and  fearful  evils,  where- 
into  our  weak  and  impotent  nature  is  indmable 
to  sink  itself,  rather  than  to  shtw  an  acknow- 
ledgn»cnt  of  error  in  that  which  once  we  have 
Mnsdvised!y  taken  upon  us  to  defend,  against  the 
ftretm  of  a  contrary  publick  resolution  ? 

1WV     •    .  Hoektr. 

what  IS  done  cannot  be  now  amended ; 
Men  shall  deal  umadvhedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent  of. 

^         .         ,  Sbaktptttn. 

A  word  wuufviied:y  spoken  on  the  one  side, 
or  misunderstood  on  the  other,  has  raised  such 
aa  vrenioa  to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  « 
perfect  hatred  of  him.  SouA. 

UNADu'LTBRATED.^T^//.  Genuine;   not 
spoiled  by  spurious  mixtures. 
J  h^w  only  diicoreired  ant  of  tliose  channels, 
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by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  irfeht  hm 
conveyed  pure  and  unaduiUrated.  JddJsuZ 

Unafi-e'cted.  adj.  ^^'^^ 

I.  Real;  not  hypocritical. 

They  bore  the  king 
1  o  he  m  solemn  state,  a  publick  sight : 
Groans,  cries,  and  howimjs,  fiU  the  crowded 

place, 
AM  unafattd  sorrow  sat  on  ev*ry  face.  -DrWt*. 

a.  Free  trom  aflcctation ;  open ;  candid; 
sincere.  r  *^  v««  , 

,,„  .  T*»®  "*»»<*  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  uMffetUd  Wxidsm. 
And  sanaity  of  manners.  Addisun^ 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind ; 
L,wtx  ot  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind.  Ane* 

3.  Nut  formed  by  too  rigid  obserration  of 
rules ;  not  laboured 

Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teachsnr 
The  sohd  rules  of  civil  government,  ' 

Jha  their  majesiick,  unaffcctei sti.e, 
1  han  aU  the  oratory  of  Greece  and'Rome. 

4.  Not  moved  ;  not  touched  :  as,  ^^1 
unaffected  to  bear  the  tragedy. 

Un'affe'ctedly./j^v.  Really;  without 
any  attempt  to  produce  false  apocar. 
ances.  *'*'^» 

He  y»z%^^jiunaffectedly  cheerful ;  no  marks 
of  any  thing  heavy  at  his  heart  broke  from  hhS 

U.vaffe'cting.  adj.  Not  pathctickf^* 

moving  th«  passions. 
UNAFFLi'cTED.^^y     Free  from  troublc 
My  unafflicted  romd  doth  Utdk 

On  no  unhoJy  dioughts  f«  benefit.         LanLL 
UNACREE'ABLfc.^y,    Inconsistent;  ua- 

suitable.  * 

AdvcntVous  work !  yet  to  thy  powV  and  mina 

Wot  unagreeable^  to  found  a  path 

Over  thii  main,  from  hell  to  that  new  world. 

Unagree'ableness.  nrs,  UnsuiUbl'c'^ 
ness  to;  inconsistency  with. 

Papus,  a  holy  man,  and  schoUr  of  St.  John, 
having  dchverea  the  mdUnnium,  men  chose  ra- 
ther  to  admit  a  doctruie  whose  ^agre,abUn,sM 
to  the  gospel  (economy  rendered  it  suspicious. 
than  think  an  apostolick  man  could  seduce  them. 

Un  A/I  D  A  B  L  e  .  adi.    Not  to  be  helped. 
1  he  congregated  college  hare  concluded. 
That  labou^mg  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unatdahle  estate.  Sbakspeart. 

Una'ided.  adj.  Not  assisted  ;  not  hdpcdJ 
Theur  number,  counting  those  th*  unaided  ^y^ 
Can  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  descry. 
The  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 

Blaeimorgm 

Una'jming.  adj.    Having  no  particular 

direction. 
The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharg'd,  lets  6y, 

And  bursts,  unaimimg^  in  the  rended  sky  : 

Such  frantick  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream. 

And  nature  suQfers  in  the  wild  extreme. 
fr'      f  .  Gramjillt. 

UNA  KiKG.  adj.    Not  feeling  or  causint? 
pain.  ,         * 

Sliew  them  th'  unaking  scan  which  I  would 
hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  SLaksfeare. 

UN a'li ENABLE.  a4f.    Not  to  bc  trans- 
ferred. 


kuto  iwd  the  com^uence*  that  uniaBy  at- 
teod  thfe  tmbitioa  of  coutpetkon.  5wj/». 

Vu ALh\'v ED.  aJJ.  Not  impaired  by  bad 
ntixtures.        ^    ,  ,  .       \ 

tD^totnanymcB'tibaretoiieartb.      iMjr//. 
Onalli'ed.  ^'. 
B.  Haviaf  no  powctf ul  rtmoa. 
^  Haviog  no  commoo  oaturei  not  con- 

•hI 'u9om09aadeA  if  two  wf  *iet«it  in- 
Bedintik  tlMnt  and  loattcr;  but  how  tuch  iw 
SSTand  £proportioiie4  fub«anccs  should  act 
«poo  each  other,  no  man's  kaniin(  yet  amid 
Shim.  CtliUr. 

Vna<i.tsr  ABLE.  mdj.  Un«hangcablc;  im- 

Biutable.  ...       -    . 

The  Unr  of  aahnrt*  ooosutiBf  m  a  fixed  wn* 
^btraUt  reladoo  of  one  nature  to  another,  la 

g-tii«>  the  same  Acl  on  the  tune  cause. 

The  truly  upri^t  man  is  inflexible  m  his  up- 
^ihtnesH  aiidMi«/kmiMr  in  his  purpose. 

ir»A'LTEnABiiHES$.  II.  J.    Immutabi- 

TMs  happens  Bom  the  mu/ttrahtenest  of  the 
comsdaa  which  constkutt  and  ^^'^F?^^;^^ 

UMA'tTEEABiY.  «fe.    Unchangeably^ 

"Su^^lJiw^  firm  his  kireb^^   i»^«/>. 

•  The  day  and  year  are  standard  measures,  he- 
^p,^  they  are  tmtbnahly  constituted  by  those 
nACioiis.  HMer. 

Uma'lteiied.  a4j.    Not  changed;  not 

It  wM^ou^  in  him  an  unpardonable  ollence 
to  alter  any  thing;  in  us  intolera|jle,  ^t^ 
aufier  any  thing  to  remain  umaitcni.   ^  ffo»hr. 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  i«tf^^  i  brow : 
Thy  coming  hi^cr,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid.  ,  ^    MtJtoH. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  my  imW^er  /  breast. 
Know,  that  yeur  IJia  was  gir'n  at  my  '•^^J^ 

Since  &iese  fiwms  begin,  and  have  thek  end. 
On  some  »~iA*rV  cause  they  sure  depend. 

Gruns  and  nutt  oass  often  through  animals 
^H^ttiT'd,  Arbutbmt. 

Amongst  the  AeUs  that  were  fiur,  unalttnd^ 
tndfreefrom  such  mineral  insinuations,  there 
weresome  which  could  not  be  matched  by  any 
necies  of  shell-fish  now  fouiid  «P^JJ*  **■ 

Un am  a'zed.  adj.    Not  astowshed ;  fifcc 
from  astonishment. 
Though  at  the  voice  mucn  marvelimg;  at 
lencth 
Noti««»a«V,she  thus  in  answer  spakcAfWhu. 
UN  AMBi'Tious.  adj.  Free  from  anibition. 
My  humble  mus^  in  wmniMtioiu^MM, 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flow'ry  plams. 

I  am  one  of  those  ummhititMi  people,  who  wiU 

love  you  forty  years  hence.  "oft. 

Uname'ndablb.     adj.     {tnemendahilis^ 

Lat.]  Not  to  be  changed  for  the  better. 

He  IS  the  same  man;  so  is  every  one  here 

'  that  you  know:  mankind  is  wajmendabU. 

Bope  to  SxvifK 
Usa'miable.  «<(/.    Not  raising  lov^ 
Those  who  represMit  religion  in  «■  mmhbU 
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li^,  are  mce  tbe  spies  aant  by  Motes,  to  mate 
«  discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when,  by 
their  reports,  they  discourage  the  pecyleftwa 
entering  upon  iu  S^itii/sr. 

These  men  are  so  wen  aa(dfiated  with  thenar 
^maahU  part  of  tbemsehres,  that  tfaev  hate  not 
the  confidence  to  think  they  tfe  really  brioved. 

Nor  are  the  hilb  MManaMr,  whose  tope 
To  heav*n  aspire.  TIdBfu 

Una^nalyssd.  «^'.  Not  resohcd  into 
simple  parts.  '  ,   ^ 

Some  large  crystak  of  refined  endaMMM 
nitre  appcSrnd  to  hasre  each  of  them  tf  if 
sides.  ^^  i^ 

Una'kchored.  adj.    Not  anchored. 
A  port  diere  is,  indos'd  on  «thcr  side. 
Where  ships  may  rest,  miumdMr'd  and  nacyU 

Ukane'led. tf^y.  [tfw  and  ihff//.]  Without 
the  bell  rung.    This  s«nsc  I  doubt. 
Thus  was  1,  sfeepJDC,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  ofi;  cv*n  in  the  bloaaams  of  my  sb, 
Unbousel'd,  unanointed,  vmrnttti'd,     Sbahxpmt* 

Un  a'nimated.  adj.  Not  enlivened  \  net 

vivified. 

Look  on  those  half  lined  as  the  imperfect  |Sf* 
ducu  of  a  hasty  muae :  like  the  frogs  in  OK 
Nik,  part  kmdled  into  life,  and  P>^ ^^JJ^*^ 
uninformed  umanimaUd  matter.  ^^H^ 

Vnani'mity.  s.  J.  [unanimkif  Frciich.] 
Aereeraent  in  design  or  opinion. 
An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  a 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  tl^  tbs 
same  party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  di^^ 
views.  Admtm. 

UNA'NIMOUS.  adj.  lunmimey  Fr.  uaam^ 
ntisy  Lat.]  Being  of  one  mind ;  agree- 
ing in  design  or  opinion. 

l^y  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy,  and  kwe 
U»a»im9MSt  as  sons  of  one  great  sire^       --n,^ 
Hymning  th'  eternal  Father.  Matm 

With  dio6«  which  Minio's  fields  and  Phrsi 

fare,  *x_^x^ 

AU  bred  in  arms,  unmntMu  and  brave,  a^t** 

Una'kimously.  adnf.  £from  wiammm.] 

With  one  mind.  „ 

This  particular  is  mmammtuly  reported  bfsu 

the  ancient  christian  authors.  Adam. 

Una^nimousness.  n.  /.  [from  moMim* 
ous.l    The  state  of  being  unanixnoui. 

UNANO'fNTED.  «^'. 

I.  Not  anointed. 

a.  Not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme  ooc- 

^o^-  -.  ...   J 

Thus  was  I,  slecpiftg,  by  a  brother  s  hand 

Cut  off  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  ^  ^ ^ 

Unhousel'd,  tuuumuUdt  unanei'd.  fipattf't'*' 
UNA'NSWERABLE.tf^-.NottobeiWlttd. 

This  is  a  manifest  and  i«w«rt»«r4«fargo»|2' 

1  shall  not  condude  k  fiOae,  though  1 1]^^ 
emergent  difficulties,  wihich  are  its  •^gJjS* 

The  pye's  qpestidn  was  wisely  let  ftH^ff^ 
a  repily,  to  inumate  that  k  was  as^wwrraj*- 

.  Thoae  speculations  are  strong  iatimstisns.  Bit 
only  of  the  eKceUeocy  of  a  human  •OjA.^j' 
its  mdependenoe  on  die  body;  f^"  ^'^^Jl^* 
not  prove,  do  at  least  coofirm,  these,  wo  j^ 
points,  which  are  estabfidbed  by  »»gJJ7. 
reasons  that  are  mwuvnraUu    ^    ^.^CSTrf 


As  to  the  excuse  drawn  firom  ^^^^. 
creditors,  if  k  be  real,  it  is  "^^^'jH^rf^ 
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Vn  a'k sw  E R  A  B 1.  Y .  tf^/o;.  Beyond  confuta- 
tion. 

It  w31  put  tbeir  little  logick  hard  to  it,  to 
prove,  that  there  can  be  any  obedience  where 
there  is  no  command*  And  therefore  it  int-« 
mimtterahiy  follows,  that  the  abettors  of  the  fore« 
tnentionea  principle  plead  conscience  in  a  direct 
and  bare-faced  contradiction  to  God's  express 
command.  South, 

Una^nswered.  a^, 
I.  Not  opposed  by  a  rq)ly. 

Umafwuferd  kst  toou  bcnst.  Aiiitm, 

Must  I  umely  bear 
Tills  arrogance  iuiMuw§r*4lf  Thou  *rt  a  traitor. 

AMioM, 
%•  Not  confuted. 

AU  these  reasens,the3r  say,  have  been  brought, 

and  were  hitherto  never  answered;  besides  a 

number  of  merriments  and  jests  mnams^otrid 

likewise,  Hwker, 

3,  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unansvur^d^t ; 
Mind  what  the  conamon  wants  of  life  require. 

Vryd^m. 

Um  APPALL  LED.  adj.    Not  dauntcd ;  not 
impressed  by  fear. 

If  my  memory  must  thus  be  thralled 
To  that  strange  stroke,  which  conquer'd  rll  my 

senses;  . 

Cah  thoughts  still  dunk'mg  lo  rest  umappalCdf 

Sidntj, 
Infernal  ghosu 
EnvironM  thee ;  some  howlM,  some  yell'd,  some 

shriek'd; 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts;  while  thoa 
Sat'st  ttmappaWd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

^  MUUh. 

As  a  lion,  wut^falFdvMi  fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  rushes  on  the  spear. 

Lrjden, 
Does  this  appear  like  guilt,  when  thus  serene, 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  mnatpdVd^ 
Fixt  on  that  iwfiil  £ice,  I  stand  the  charge ; 
Amaa'd,  not  fearing  ?  Smith, 

Unappa^relled.  adj.  Not  dressed;  not 
clothed. 

In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  unafporelUd 
people,  and  had  some  customs  verv  barbarous, 
yet  the  government  of  the  Incas  had  many  parts 
of  civility.  Bacit, 

Tul  our  souls  be  undppartlUd 
Of  bodies,  they  firom  bliss  are  banished.   Dotuu, 
Unappa'rent.  adj.  Obscure;  not  visi- 
ble. 

Thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth  m 

Of  vature,  from  the  wmaf parent  deep.     Mi/tM, 

Unappe'asable.  adj.  Not  to  be  paci- 
fied; implacable. 
^        Tt»  muipfmsabU  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors  never  \tti  persecuting  him,  by  raising 
one  rebellion  ufkon  another.  RaUigb, 

I  see  thou  art  implacable ;  more  deaf 
To  pray'rs  than  wmds  to  seas ;  yet  winds  to  aeas 
Are  recoocil'd  at  length,  and  seas  to  shore. 
Thy  anger,  ummppeasahU^  atill  rages. 
Eternal  tempest  n«ver  to  be  calmU       MUt$m» 
13 V  A? F e'ased.  adj.    Not  pacified. 
Sacrifice  nis  flesh, 
That  sa  the  shadows  be  not  unapftaid.^  Shahp* 

His  son  forgot,  hb  empress  una^ptas^di 
How  soon  the  tyrant  with  new  love  it  se'ixM! 

Drjden, 

.UiiA<ppLicABLE.    a^,    [from    «//(;'.] 
Such  as  cannot  b<  applied, 
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Gratitude,  bv  being  applied  to  the  few,  lii^  % 
very  narrow  pxVvinctf  ta  work  on,  betn^  acknovft* 
ledged  to  be  uttapplUabU^  and  so  coosequead^ 
inenectual  to  SU  others.  HammcmdL 

Their  beloved  earl  of  Manchester  appeared 
now  as  unapplicatU  u>  their  purposes  as  the  otbec. 

Claremdomm 
The  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order  those  in* 
termediate  ideas,  that  demonstratively  shew  tfaa 
equality  or  me^ua^ty  of  unapplkabU  quantities^ 
has  produced  discoverfes.  L^elmm 

Ukafprshe'noeo.    adj.    Not   under- 
stood. 

They  of  whom  God  Is  altogether  unapprehmi 

td  are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossneas  of 

wit  such,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  hold  tha 

placeof  human  being.  Hooker* 

Unapprehe'nsive.  adj.  [from  apprt^ 

hend.\ 
X.  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  concept 
tion. 

The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  naa  anf 
apprthtntiv*  and  insensible  of  any  BMsery  suflcr- 
ed  by  others.  SwA* 

%*  Not  suspecting. 

UKAPPRo'ACHED.«<(f.  Inacccssible. 
Godis)ight, 
And  never  but  in  unmppxpaAtd  lig|bt 
Dwelt  from  eternity.  Miltm* 

Unappro'v  ED.  adj.  [from  approve.^  Not 
approved. 

Evil  into  the  mind 
May  come  and  go  so  mnappromd^  and  U<iw 
No  spot  beliind.  "'^* 

UNA'PT.  adj.  [from  apt.'\ 
I.  Dull;  not  apprehensive. 
a.  Not  ready  ;  not  propense* 

lam  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep.  Shaitptan. 

My  blood  hath  been  too  cool  and  temperase. 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities.       Shnkiptmrt^ 

3.  Unfit;  not  qualified:  with  /o  before  a 
verby^r  before  a  noun. 

Fear  doth  ^row  from  an  apprehenston  of  dekf 
indued  with  urresistible  power  to  hurt;  and  is* 
of  ail  affections  (anger  excepted)  the  tmapteti 
to  admit  any  confisrence  with  reason.      Hooktr* 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  disaa- 
lution  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  looaa» 
soft  and  wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or 
spiritual  empbyments.  T<^mr^ 

4.  Improper;  imfit;  unsuitable. 
U  X  a'p T  L  Y .  adfv.  [from  unapt. "]  Unfitly  | 

improperly. 

He  swims  on  his  back;  and  the  shape  of  h!i 
back  seems  to  favour  it,  being  very  like  tha 
bottom  of  a  boat :  nor  do  his  hinder  legs  unaptif 
resemble  a  pair  of  oars.  Grtvtm 

Un  A'PTNEss.  H.  i.  [from  unapt.l 

I.  Unfitness;  unsuttableness. 

Men's  apparel  is  commonly  made  according 
to  their  conditions;  and  their  conditions  are 
often  governed  by  their  garments ;  for  the  per^ 
son  that  is  gowned  is  1^  his  gown  put  in  mind 
of  gravity,  and  also  restrained  from  lightness  bf 
the  very  unaptnets  of  his  weed.  Sponstrm 

%,  Dulness  ;  want  of  apprehension. 
That  unaptnots  made  vou  minister 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself.  Sbahpaara* 

3*  Unreadiness;  disqualification;  want  of 
propension. 

*  The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at 
a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
.  and  tnercby  gets  an  unaptnus  or  an  avi^ruon  ta 
any  vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  Lo^ktm 

UMa.'RCURi>.  iidj.  [from  argt*e,'] 
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1.  Kot  disputed. 

What  thou  bid<rit, 
r«r,prVl  obey;  io God  ordiHif. 
a.  Not  ccTT^urcd.  ...     ^    ^^ 

Not  tb«  hit  wofk  Ihr'd  in  the  handi  of  foci, 
UMsrfudihtn^  and  yet  hath  fame  from  those 
*  Bern  7«i»/wr, 

To  Uva'rm.  v.  a.  [from  /irm.]    To  dis- 
arm ;  to  strip  of  armour  j  to  deprive  of 

Uuarm^  unarm,'  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

SbaJki^rt, 

Ummrm  me,  Erot;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 

And  we  must  sleep.  Sbahfairt. 

Galen  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too 

tubtle  a  theory  of  poixms;  unarming  ^ereby 

the  malice  of  venemous  fpiriu.  Brcv/m, 

U N  a'r  M £  D.  adj,  [from  unarm.']    Having 

no  armour ;  having  no  weapons. 

On  the  woscei?)  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :  to  our  shores 
Xhrone  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends. 
Unarm  d,  and  unretoiv'd  to  beat  thero  back. 

Sbahfiart, 
He  an  unarmed 
Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul ; 
Thee  and  thy  legions,  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
J^TtA  beg  to  hide  them  u  a  herd  of  swine.  MtlU 

Though  unarm'd  I  am, 
Here,  without  my  sword  or  i>ointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  uoquestioa'd  hence  to  ga 

Dryden, 

Whereas  most  other  creatures  are  furnished 

wtth  wctgons  for  their  defence;  man  is  bom 

^z^K.^tr  unarmed.  Grew. 

ii^A  R  R  a'i  G  N  E  D .  aJj\   Not  brought  to  a 

Aslawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent. 
Should  here  be  iudg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraign*d. 

VamiL 
tJN  A  R  R  A' Y E  D .  adj.    Not  dfcssed. 
As  if  thi^  infant  world,  yet  unarray'd^ 
Kalced  and  bare  in  Nature'^  lap  were  laid. 

Drjden. 
Half  K«tfrrayV,  he  ran  to  his  relief; 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  gri«t       Vrjden. 
VsA'KirvL.aTfj. 
I.  Having  no  art,  or  cunning. 

A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has,  ^ 
And  innocence  unart/ui  m  his  face.         JDrydtn. 
a.  Wanting  skill. 

How  unar^I  would  it  have  been  to  have  set 
him  in  a  comer,  when  he  was  to  have  given  light 
ajkl  warmth  to  all  the  bodies  round  him ! 

Cbeyne, 

Una'rtpully.  adv.  In  an  unartful  man- 
In  the  report,  although  it  be  not  nnartfully 
drawn,  and  is  perfectly  m  the  spirit  of  a  pleader, 
•  there  b  no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the 
many  mistake;,  S^ft, 

Unartiu'cially.  adv.    Contraraly  to 

Not  a  feather  is  itnartipdatiy  made,  misplaced, 
redundant,  or  defective.  Derbam. 

Una'sked.  ^2^y. 
1.  Not  courted  by  solicitation. 
•    '        With  what  eagerness,  what  circumstance 
Unasi'd^  thou  tak'st  such  pains  to  tell  me  only 
My  soli 's  the  better  man.  Deniam» 

%.  Not  soueht  by  entreaty  or  care. 
.The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  nnasA'dt  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 

jyrydm. 
How,  or  why 
ShpoU  all  coDspirc  to  ch^t  us  with  a  lye  ? 


U  K  A 

UnatJPd  dieir  puns,  nagratefiil  dieir  advice ; 
Scarring  their  f  ~*~  — "*  — — -«—  »w«.»  ^^^^ 


Ukaspi'rinc.  adj.  Not  ambitioa&. 

To  be  modest  and  mnatfhing,  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another.  R»pru 
Unassa^ilable.  adj.  Exempt  from  as- 
sault. 

Tb  the  number,  T  60  but  know  one. 
That  "nnajtailakU  holds  9I1  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  oS  modon.  Sbskiftart. 

Unassa'iled.  adj.    Not  attacked;  not 

assaulted. 
»        As  I  intend,  Cliffi>rd,to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  anastaiTd. 
^  '  Shahpenrt. 

I  believe 
That  he,  the  supreme  good,  t'  whona  all  thin|» 

ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  |list*ring  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unojtaifd,  Mutt^ 
Ukassa'veij.  adj.  Unattempted. 

What  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unanaji 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd  I  MMm. 
Unassi'sted.  adj.  Not  helped. 

Its  victoriea  were  th^victories  of  reason,  iw 
attuttd  by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  is 
gentle  as  the  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness. 

What  mnassittid  reason  could  not  discover, 
that  God  has  set  clearly  before  us  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  gospel:  a  felidty  equal  to  our  nwrt 
enUrged  desires;  a  state  of  inuaortal  and  un- 
changeable glory.  R9gm. 
Unassi'sting.  adj.  Giving  no  help. 
With  these  1  went,  a  brother  of  the  war; 
Nor  idle  stood,  with  nnass'uting  hands. 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savagt 

bands. 
Their  virtuous  toil  subdu'd :  yet  these  I  sway  0. 

D/jdw- 
Ukassh'ming.  adj.  Not  arrogant. 
Unajsnm'tHg'viotih  in  secret  liv'd, 
And  died  neglected,  rhomt^ 

Unassu'red.  adj. 
X.  Not  confident. 

The  ensuing  ueatise,  with  a  tiinorox;^  and  «»• 
assured  countenance,  adventures  into  your  pre- 
tence. GianOu 
i.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  doubts  and  dangers,  the  delays  and  w«« 
The  feigned  friends,  the  tauusmrediotly 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretch's  htlL  Sftnttr* 
Un  ATo'>  E  i>.  adj.  Not  expiated. 

Could  you  afford  him  such  a  bribe  as  th^f 
A  brother's  blood  yet  mnaUn*dt  ^^\ 

Unaita'inable.  fl^*,  Not.to  be  gained 
or  obtained  ;  being  out  of  reach.         ^ 
Praise  and  prayer  are  God's  dutf  vrorship; 
which  are  unattainahU  by  our  discourse,  simpiy 
considered,  without  the  benefit  of  diwne  reft- 

I  do  not  expect  that  men  should  be  pertectij 
kept  from  error;  that  is  more  than  human  w^ 
ture  can,  by  any  means,  be  advanced  to:  l  aim 
at  no  such  mtaUminakie  privilege;  1  only  sp^J* 
of  what  tlwfy  should  do.  ^^^' 

UiJatta'in ABLENBSS.  ft.  s.  State  of  be- 
ing out  of  reach.  _*».;«- 
Desire  is  stopped  by  the  opinkm  «*;*". 
.  possibUity  or  unattainahkneH  of  the  g'^^-Tj^ 

Unatte'mptEd.  adj.  Untried  j  not  w 

^St  isSi  DO  metAs  mMUm^  ^  <***^ 
huMiu  ^^^ 
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Not  thtt  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  handy 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palin ; 
But  that  my  hand,  as  ymattempUd  yet, 
X.ike  a  poor  heggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.    Shakt, 

It  pursues 
Things  uMttempttdjet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milt. 

Leave  nothing  uMtUmpted  to  destroy 
That  perjur'd  race.  Denham, 

Shall  we  be  discouraged  from  any  attempt  of 
doing  good,  by  the  posabiltty  of  our  fnling  in 
it  ?  Row  many  of  the  best  things  would,  at  this 
rate,  have  been  left  wmaittmfttd  /       Atttrhury. 
Unattk'nded.  adj. 
X.  Having  no  retinucy  or  attendants. 

With  goddess-like  demeanor  forth  she  went. 
Not  mnrnttendtd,  Miltm. 

ft.  Having  no  followers. 

Such  w$attenJed%tnenk  can  never  make  a  re- 
Toludon  in  Parnassus.  Drjdeu. 

3.  Unaccompanied;  forsaken. 

Tour  constancy 
^  Hath  left  you  tmsitttuUd.  Shakspemrt. 

UMatte^nding.  adj.  Not  attending, 
ni  b  lost  that  praise, 
That  IS  address'd  to  mmaHtrndin^  ears.      Miltm, 
£v*ry  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending, 
Throws  OR  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main ; 

Neptune  in  antuish  his  charge  unatteMdirngt 
Vessels  are  founaring,  and  vows  are  in  vain. 

Drydem. 
Unatte'ntive.  adj.  Not  regarding. 

Man's  nature  is  so  uttatttntivt  to  gow,  that 
there  can  scarce  be  too  many  monitors. 

GiruemwUnt  of  tbt  Toagui. 

Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  slx>w, 

and  therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  »»• 

attemOve,  Tatter. 

Unava'ilable.  ad;.  Useless;  vain  with 
retpcct  to  any  purpose. 

when  we  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
strongest  causes,  wherefore  they  should  ima- 
gine mat  reading  is  so  umavmUaiUf  the  most  we 
>can  learn  is,  that  sermons  are  the  ordinance  of 
God^  the  scriptures  dark,  and  the  labour  of 
readmg  easy.  Hpoker. 

Unava^iling.  adj.  Useless;  yain. 
Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 
You  safely  unavuiling  pity  show : 
'T  is  popular  to  mourn  a  dyin|  foe.       Vrydm, 

Supme  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands. 
Before  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bands. 
And  spreads  for  aid  hu  uiutvailing  hands.,  Popt, 

XJ S  AVO'lD ABLE.  adj.. 

I.  Inevitable;  not  to  be  shunned. 

Oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the 
ether,  are  the  mnavddable  occasions  of  war. 

Dryden, 

It  is  unavoiJahte  to  aH,  to  have  opinions,  with- 
out certain  proofs  of  their  truth.  Lotke, 

Single  actsof  transeression  will,  through  weak- 
ness and  surprise,  be  unavoidabie  to  the  best 
guarded.  Rogers, 

The  merits  of  Christ  will  make  u{>  the  i/n- 
avmiahlt  deficiences  of  our  service ;  will  prevail 
for  pardon  to  our  sincere  repenunce.      Mogtrt, 

AH  sentiments  of  worldly  grandeur  vanish  at 
dut  mnavoidabit  moment  which  decides  ^he  de- 
stiny of  men.  Clarissa, 
%.  Not  to  be  mis'-ed  in  ratiocination. 

That  somethbig  b  of  itself,  1:$  self-evident,  be- 
catMe  we  see  tbinrs  are;  and  the  things  that  we 
see  must  either  have  had  souie  first  cause  of 
their  being,  or  have  been  always,  and  of  them- 
jeives:  one  of  iUtmia  u/iavoiJable,       TiiiohoH, 

1  think  it  unavoidahlt  for  every  rational  erf  a- 
ture,  thai  wiU  txamiae  hb  own  or  any  other 
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eiistence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  sttnul,  wist 
being,  who  had  no  beginning.  Loekt, 

Ukavo'idableness.  m,  s.  Ineritability. 
How  can  we  conceive  it  subject  to  material 
hnpressions  )  and  yet  the  importunity  of  pain, 
and  mnavoidablem€st  of  sensatioas,  strongly  per- 
suade that  we  are  so^  GlasruiUu 

Ukavo'idably.  adv.  Inevitably. 

The  most  perfect  administration  must  umav^* 
mbly  produce  opposition  from  multitudes  who  are 
made  happy  by  it.  Addum. 

Unavo^ided.  adj.  Inevitable. 

We  see  the  vtrt  wreck  that  we  must  suffer; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.      Sbakspeart, 

Rare  poems  ask  rare  friends ; 
Yet  satyrs,  since  the  moet  of  mankind  be 
Their  MMtmin^  subject,  fewest  see.  Bm  JmsoM» 

Unauthori'ied.«^*.  Not  8upFK)rtedby 
authority ;  not  properly  commissioned* 

To  kiss  in  private  f 
An«Mar#£«ris^kiss.  Shaitptartm 

It  is  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  hnd, 
tXmataboriM*d  by  my  supreme  command.    Dryd» 

Unawa're.   >  adv.    [from   aware,    or 
Unawa'res.  >      qvary.'i 
t.  Without  thought;    without  prerioua 
meditation. 

Take  heed  lest  you  frll  umawares  into  that  io- 
coovenience  you  formerly  found  fault  with. 

Sfenser. 
It  is  my  fother's  fic€f 
Wh<»n,  in  this  conflict,  I  MHonvarti  have  kill'd. 
%  Sbahpearem 

Firm  we  subsist ;  yet  poes%le  to  swerve. 
And  fall  uito  deception  mnaware.  Miltom. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before. 
Of  wine  and  honev  mix'd;  with  added  store 
Of  opium :  to  his  Keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallow'd  tmaviara  the  sleepy  drattght« 
And  snor'd  secure.  Drydm. 

T  is  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  Itmb  lopped  off*; 
one  is  trying  every  minute  ttmawaru  to  use  k* 
and  finds  it  is  not.  Pofe, 

a.  Unexpectedly ;  when  it  U  not  thought 
of;  suddenly. 

Lest  destruct'on  come  upon  Mm  at  unawartSf 
and  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself. 

Psalms. 
'  My  hand,  umamarts  to  me,  was,  by  th^  force 
of  that  endeavour  it  just  before  emploved  to 
susuin  the  fallen  weight,  carried  up  with  such 
violence,  that  1  bruised  it.  Boyle. 

Though  we  live  never  %o  long,  we  are  still 
sorprized :  we  put  the  eviJ  day  far  from  us,  and 
then  it  catches  us  una'uiares^  and  we  tremble  at 
the  prospect.   '  Wake, 

3.  In  this  sense  I  beiiere  at  unawares  \% 
the  proper  use. 

He  breaks  at  unanoares  upon  our  walks, 
And,  like  a  midnight  wolf,  invades  the  fold. 

Drydtn. 

Una'wed.  adj.  Unrestrained  by  fear  or 
reverence. 

The  raging  and  fanatic  distemper  of  the  house 
ofcommniis  must  be  attributea  to  the  want  of 
such  good  ministers  of  the  crown,  as,  being  ««• 
axuel  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  coald  have 
watched  other  men's.  Clarendm. 

Unforc'd  by  punishment,  vmt'Uf*d  by  fear,  ^ 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere.       ^ 

DrydtM. 
Ukba'qked.  adj. 

I.  Not  tamed;  not  taught  to  bear  the  rider. 
Uu 
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Then  I  beat  my  tabor; 
At  which,  like  unkui^d  ccHa,  they  prkk'd  their 

ears, 
Achanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  tmek  nnutck.  Shmkiftan. 

A  well-wayed  horse  wiB  safely  coovev  thee  to 
thy  joomey's  end,  when  aa  mUcktd  illy  may 
give  thee  a  falL  Sueilinx* 

They  Binch  like  unbacked  fillies.  DemmU. 

t.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  aided. 
Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unSaci*d.  DaituL 
Unba'lanced.  oilj.  Not  poised;   not- 
in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  mdaiamc'd  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sW. 

Unba'llast.  \ailj\  Not  kept  steady 
Unba'llasted.  J  by  ballast ;  unsteady. 
They  having  but  neu  ly  left  those  grammatiek 
flats,  where  thev  struck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction ;  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  anotherdimate, 
to  be  to«t  and  turmoiled  with  their  •nbaliatud 
wits  in  ftrtbomless  and  unquiet  de^  of  contro- 
vttvfy  do,  for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  of 
learning.  MUtom, 

As  at  sea  th*  tmBmUatt  vessel  rides. 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  wind!  and  tides ; 
80,  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurried  headbng  through  the  sky, 

Adduoiu 

U^BA^NDED.  a4j*  [from  band,]    Want- 
ing a  string  or  band. 

Your  hose  should  be  unnrtered,  your  bonnet 
mmbamdedt  and  every  thing  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desohtioiK  Sbahtpeare, 
To  Unba'r.  <y, «.  [firora  bar.]  '  To  opei^ 
byremoving  the  bars;  to  unbolt. 

^  is  not  secure  this  place  or  that  to  guard, 
if  any  other  entrance  stand  MiWr'^    Denbam. 

These  rites  the  king  refus*d. 
Deaf  to  their  cries;  nor  would  the  gates  tt^r 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose)  th*  imprisoned  war. 

DrytUn. 

Vvh AIRBED,  adj,  [barba,  Latin.]     Not 
shaven.    Out  of  use. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  am^^^  sconce  ? 
Must  my  Mse  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie  ?  Sbaks^art, 

Unba'rkbd.  aJj\  [from  barA.]  Decorti- 
cated ;  stripped  of  the  bark. 

A  branch  of  a  tree,  uitbarhed  wastit  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  set  in  the  ground,  bath  grown. 

UNBA^SHFUL.iu^'.  Impudent;  shameless. 
Nor  did  I  with  umiasbful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility.      Sbahp, 

Vh BAITED,  adj.  [from  bate]    Not  re- 
pressed; not  blunted. 

Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th*  mnbmttd  fire 
That  he  dkl  pace  them  first  ?  Sbabtptmre, 

Unba'thbd.  adj.  Ffrom  bath.]  Not  wet. 
Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent. 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ; 
The  Made  returned  «ff^<6V,  and  to  the  handle 
bent.  Dryden* 

Ukba'ttered.   adj.    Not   injured   by 
blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Arehir'd  to  bear  their  staves:  or  thou,  Macbeth ; 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbtiUer^d  edce, 
1  sheath  again  undeeded.    '  Sbaktft«rt, 
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T9  UnSa'it.  v.  tf.    To  set  open;  tofircc 
firom  the  restraint  of  mounds.         , 

I  ought  now  to  loose  the  rehu  of  my  afsctiom, 
to  mttey  the  current  of  my  pa«on,  and  tore  on 
without  boundary  or  measure.  Ntmu 

Unbe  AIRING,  adj.  Bringing  no  fruit 
He  %rith  his  pruning  hook  disobs 
Umbeariiar  branches  firom  their  head,      _^. 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead.   Lrjii»» 
Udtbea'ten.  A^'. 
I.  Not  treated  with  blows. 

His  mare  was  truer  than  his  dixenldt ; 
For  she  had  rode  five  miles  unspur'd,  mAmA*! 
And  then  at  latt  Curn*d  tail  towards  NeweMoo. 
Bp.Cwkd, 

«.  Not  trodden. 

We  must  tread  unhtatem  paths,  and  "»|[*  • 
way  where  we  ^do  not  find  one ;  but  it  dull  be 
always  with  a  light  in  our  hand.  ^«** 

If  your  bold  muse  dare  tread  umbeaUn  paths. 
Rosummm, 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  fav'rites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new,  umbtaten  passage  to  the  sky.    Sv^' 
Unbeco'ming.  adj.  Indecent;   uniuU^ 
able;  indecorous. 

Here  *s  our  chief  guest— • 
——If  he  had  been  forgotten, 
It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unheco*$wo-.  Sbdhfwt* 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat,  no  uHBecomuig  deed 
That  argu'd  fear.  Mtltw. 

I  should  rather  believe  that  the  nose  wis  tlw 
seat  of  wrath  in  beasts  than  in  mankind;  w 
that  it  was  wnbecoming  of  any  but  Pan,  who  W 
very  much  of  the  h«ast  in  him,  to  wrinkle  op 
his  nose  in  anger.  Drjia* 

My  nrief  lets  ttmbfcowruig  speeches  firil: 
I  should  have  dy*d,  and  not  connbin'd  at  all 

iDryd* 

This  petulancy  in  convemdoB  prevaHi  amoSK 
some  or  that  sex,  where  it  appears  the  most  «- 
iecemimg  and  unnaturaL  JdJbm 

Men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue,  might  oA* 
out  every  offensive  or  mnbtcMmmjt  passage  fr«"> 
plays.  '  S'^ 

Such  proceed  upon  debates  without  m^*"*' 
ing  warmth.  S^* 

Uxbeco'mingness.    n.  /.   Indecency; 
indecorum. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  01 
or  unhettrtmgnes*  of  the  fault.  X«cfc. 

To  Un B  t'D.  If.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed. 
Eels  unted  themsehrea,  and  stir  at  the  noise  cf 
thunder.  fr«/M. 

Unbefi'ttinc. 
not  suitable. 

Love  is  full  ptmmb^itu^  atraias, 

All  wanton  as  a  child,  skmping  in  vaia.  Sbti^ 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin,  « 

Uame! 

Or  think  thee  aM^5^fiM^/ holiest  phce.    MHi^ 

He  might  several  times  have  made  peace  with 

his  discontented  suhjecta,  upon  terms  not  at  sU 

tmbefittimg  his  dignity  or  iotereet;  b«t  he  letber 

chose  to  sacrifice  the  wliole  alliaace  ta  his  pH* 

vate  passion.  Sretfi* 

To  Unbegb't.  v.  ST.  To  depme  of  exist- 
ence. 

Wishes  each  minute  he  could  unU^ 
Thou  rebel  sons  who  dare  t*  usurp  hzs  seat 

Ihym^ 

Unbeco'^Ven.]  ^*- 1^^^^  *^-3 


€u^    Not   becoming; 
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X.  Eternal;  without  eeneration. 

Why  thould  he  ittribute  the  same  honour  to 
tnauer,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the 
eternal,  umhegotteHt  and  immutable  God  ? 

^  Not  yet  generated. 

G<w  omnipotent,  must'rine 
.Armiet  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  mnbegvt,  Slahp, 

In  thy  power 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  uaUest,  to  bemg  yet  unhtg^t,    MilUm. 
3«  Not  attaiDine  existence. 

Where  a  child  findt  his  own  parents  his  per- 
vertert,  better  were  iu  for  hhn  to  have  been 
tinbom  and  unhe^ot^  than  ask  a  blessing  of  those 
whose  conversation  breathes  nothing  but  a  curse. 

T0  Unbecui'le.  v.  a.  To  undeceive; 
to  set  free  from  the  influence  of  any 
deceit. 

Then  ttnhepuU  thyself,  and  know  with  me. 
That  angels,  though  on  earth  eroploy'd  they  be. 
Are  stilTin  heaven.  Donne, 

Their  comelmess  unheguUei  the  vulvar  of  the 
odd  opinion  the  loyc  lists  had  formerly  infused 
into  them^  by  their  concionatory  invectives. 

Hotoel, 
Unbehe'ld.    adj.    Unseen ;   not  disco- 
verable to  the  sight. 

Thes£  then,  though  umheieU  in  deep  of  nieht. 
Shine  not  in  vain.  MiUom, 

UnSELIE'F.  II.  J. 

t.  Incredulity. 

T  u  not  vain  or  fibulous. 
What  the  s^  poets,  uught  by  th'  heav'nly 


Storied  of  •Id  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeru,  and  enchanted  isles. 
And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell ; 
For  such  there  be :  but  unkeiiefit  blind.  Afiliofi. 

1  'm  justly  plagued  by  this  your  unbelief. 
And  am  myself  the  cause  of  my  own  gnef. 

Dnden, 

Such  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things 

will  keep  you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and 

wmMirf:  i.  e,  a  readiness  to  believe  or  to  deny 

cyery  thing  at  first  hearing.  Wattu 

%,  Infidelity ;  irreligion. 

Where  profess*d  unbelief  is,  there  can  be  no 
Tisible  church  of  Christ ;  there  may  be  where 
■ouiid  belief  wanteth.  HooAer, 

To  Unbelie've.  1/.  a, 
I.  To  discredit ;  not  to  trust. 

Heav'n  shield  your  grace  from  woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong  d,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

abaksfeare^ 

So  great  a  prince  and  favourite  so  suddenly 

metamorphosed  into  travellers  with  no  greater 

train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  unbelieve 

his  five  senses.  IV^tton, 

a.  Not  to  think  real  or  true. 

Nor  \tu  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbdUvdo^Qnct. 

Dryden. 

Unbeliever.  n>  s.  An  inBdel;  one 
who  believes  not  the  scripture  of  God. 

The  antient  fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew  what  warrant  thev  had  so  much  to  rely 
upon  the  scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  books  of  Gbd,  by  ar- 
guments such  as  unbelievers  themselves  must 
needs  think  reasonable,  if  they  judged  thereof 
i*  they  should.  Hooker, 

What  endless  war  would  jealous  nations  tear. 
If  none  abov^  did  witness  what  they  iwcar  I 
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Sad  fate  d[  unbelievers ,  and  yetjusty 
Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  trust.  Walter* 
In  the  New  Tesument,  religion  is  usually  ts« 
pressed  by  faith  in  God  and  Christ,'  and  th« 
love  of  them.  Hence  it  is  that  true  christiant 
are  so  frequently  called  believtrs;  and  wicked 
and  ungodly  men  unbelievers,  TUUitm, 

He  pronounces  the  children  of  such  parents. 
as  were,  one  of  them  a  christian,  and  the  other 
an  unbeliever^  holy,  on  account  of  the  £utfa  and 
holiness  of  that  one.  Atterbury, 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  becoma 
'  tmbelievers ;  but  if  you  would  once  convince 
profligates  by  topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of 
their  own  quiet,  reputation,  and  health,  their 
infidelity  would  soon  drop  oE  Swift* 

Unbelie'ving.  a^*.    Infidel. 
No  pause. 
No  stav  of  slaughter  found  his  vigorous  srm$ 
But  th  unbeiirving  squadrons  tum'd  to  fl'^itt 
Smote  in  the  rear.  y        ^     ^  P-bilipsm 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  mk- 
belieTjinjt  Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  In 
the  Gentiles.  AddisoiK 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  when  all  who  pso- 
fessed  themselves  disciples  of  Christ  were  con- 
verts of  conscience,  Uiis  severe  censure  might 
be  restrabed  to  the  unbelieving  part  of  Inankind. 

Rogeru 
Unbelo'ved.  adj.    Not  loved. 

Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelovd  by  heav'n. 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  axe  driven. 
'  Drydem. 

To  UNBE'ND.v.tf. 

I.  To  free  firom  flexure. 

It  is  lawful  to  reUx  and  unbeud  our  bow,  h^t 
npt  to  suffer  it  to  be  unready,  or  unstrung. 

TajUr* 
I  must  be  in  the  battle ;  but  1 11  go 
VHth  empty  quiver,  and  unbended  bow.     Dryd^ 
%.  To  relax  ;  to  remit ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a 
time. 

Here  have  t  seen  the  king,  when  great  aSiir* 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow*r  of  youth* 

DenbawB* 
From  those  great  caies  when  ease  your  soul 
unbendtf 
Your  pleasures  are  de^gn'd  to  noble  ends. 

Dryden* 
3.  To  relax  vitiously  or  effenaiiiateljr. 
You  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.  SbeJitp*ar$* 

Unbe'nding.a///. 
I.  Not  suflTering  flexure. 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  p]ain» 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  alon^ 
the  main.  Fofe- 

%,  Not  yielding;  resolute. 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressures,  Vdt  a  Utile  whi'e. 
And  ail  your  woes  are  past.  Tbomsau 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

Since  what  was  omitted  in  the  acting  b  now 
kept  in,  1  hope  it  may  entertam  your  lordship  at 
an  unbending  hour.  Ji»we, 

Ukbe^ne.'^iced.  adj.  Not  preferred  to  a 
benefice. 
More  vacant  pulpits  would  mere  converts 
make; 
All  would  h»ve  latitude  enough  to  take : 
The  rest  unhetfjic'd  your  serts  maintain.    Dryd* 

Ukbene'volent.^i^/;.  Not  kind. 

A  rclieion  which  not  only  forbids,  but  by  its  na« 
,  tural  InHaencc sweetens  all  bitternessand  asperity 
of  temper,  and  corrects  that  selEsh  narrowness  m 
Uu2 
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•pint  which  inclines  men  to  a  fierce  uithtneooUta 
"  biehaviour.  Rogtrs, 

Unbeni'ghted.  adj.  Never  visited  by 
darkness. 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  iiaAmi^^/a/ shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompeoce  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon.  AfUton, 

Unbeni'qn.    iulj.   Malignant;  malevo- 
lent. 

To  ih*  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
lb  sextilc,  square,  and  trine,  and  ophite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy ;  ahd  when  tojom 
In  synod  tmSeifign,  MVtcm. 

I.  Not  Strained  by  the  string. 

Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  h'ls  disdain, 
l/mdcmi  his  bow,  and  Greece  inspir*d  again. 

Drydem, 

a.  Having  the  bow  unstrung. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
Toht  unhent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thv  stand, 
Tb'  elected  deer  before  thee  ?  Shahpgare, 

3.  Not  crushed;  not  subdued. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  mmSttit  with  woes. 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryi/n, 

4.  Relaxed  ;  not  intent. 

Be  not  always  on  affiiirs  intent, 
,  But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  tmBgfit : 
When  our  mind's  eyes  are  disengaged  and  free* 
They  clearer,  Arther,  and  distinoly  see. 

Deiibam. 

Unbesee'ming.  adi.  Unbecoming 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me  by  the 
hidignity  of  his  carriage,  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
wtUseem'tHf  myself.  King  CbarUt. 

Far  be  ue  spirit  of  the  chace  from  Diem ; 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeminx  skill.    Tbowuoiu 

Unbeso'ught.  adi.  Not  intreated. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath,  itnbesottgbit  provided;  and  his  hands 

Cloath'd  ttl  unworthy ;  pitying  while  he  iudg*d. 

Miitom, 
Unbesto'wed.  adj.    Not  given;   4iot 
disposed  of. 
•     He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  mh^ 
b4tt9%otd.  Bacon, 

Un  B  E  T  R  a' Y  e  D.  0dj,  Not  betrayed. 
Many  being  privy  to  the  fact. 
How  hard  is  it  to  Iceep  it  unbetray'dl      Damiei, 
Unbewa'iled.  adj.  Not  lamented. 
Let  determin  d  things  to  destiny 
Hold  uMbrwaiPJ  their  way.    ^  Sbakspeart, 

To  Unbewi'tch.  1/.  a,  [from  nvitchJ\ 

To  free  from  fascination. 
To  Unbi'ass.  v.  a.  To  free  fix)m  any 
external  motive;   to  disentangle  from 
prejudice. 

That  our  uiuierstandings  may  be  free  to  exa- 
mine, and  reason  imbimtsti  give  its  judgment, 
being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  or  our  con- 
duct to  true  happiness  depends;  it  is  in  this  we 
should  employ  our  chief  care.  L»cke, 

The  sunding  evidences  of  the  gospel,  every 
time  they  are  considered,  gala  upon  nncere  «/•- 
^ia//Vmuids.  AHtrbury, 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his 
country,  is  by  wtbtastittf  his  mind,  as  much  as 
possible,  between  the  rival  powers.  Swift, 

Where  *s  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Unbiast'd  or  by  favour  or  by  spi^ ; 
'  Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right  ?  Ptpe, 

Vnbi'assedly.  adv.  Without  external 
influence;  without  prejudice. 
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1  have  loutht  the  true  meaning ;  and  ban  ■»• 
bimsteMy  embraced  what,  upon  «  £ur  eoaoiry, 
appeared  so  to  me.  LmL, 

Unbi'd.  >      .. 

UNBf'DDEN.J^-'- 

I.  Uninvited. 

Unbiddfii  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  art  noe. 

SbUifmru 
1.  Uncommanded;  spontaneous. 

lliorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  diet 
«    forth 
Umbid,  ^  Jfiftn. 

Roses,  unbid^  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r. 
Flew  from  their  stalks,  to  strow  thy  nuptal 
bow'r.  Dr^ 

•  Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  vij  bring. 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  or  spring. 

Drjim, 

Unbi'gotted.  adj.    Free  from  bigotry. 

Erasmus,  who  was  an  mmbigtiUd  Kama,  o 

tholick,  wu  so  much  tranq>orted  with  this  put. 

age  of  Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear 

looking  upon  him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  bin 

to  pray  foT  him.  -  AdSm. 

To  Unbi'nd.    v.   a,    [from  bmd,]   To 

loose ;  to  untie. 

His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  iods, 
AsdtdPyrocle:,aaditw*ilfuUyMiAMS&.  Sfm. 

Ye  Latian  dames, 
If  there  be  here,  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  lume  of  mother  rain, 
Unbind  jo\u  fillets,  loose  your  Bowing  hair, 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare.  DrjiA 
On  the  sixth  instant  it  was  thought  fit  to  u- 
^iW  his  head.  7tdtt. 

To  Unbi'shop.  v.  a,  [fit>m  bubop^   To 
deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

I  caimot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  mUsUfii 

yet,  but  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  die  ei> 

sentJals  of  jurisdiction.  St^ 

Unbi'tted.  adj.  [fromiti/.]  Unbridled; 

unresfniined. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motioosi 

our  carnal  stings,  our  imbitttd  lusts;  vberfcf  I 

take  this  love  to  be  a  sect  or  cyoo.    Sbahfmt. 

Unbla'mable,  adj.  Not  culpable;  not 

to  be  charged  with  a  fault. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concenung  this  w 
blamtible  ine<^uaHty  of  fines  and  rates.      Bam.    I 
He  lov'd  his  people,  him  they  idolii'd;    ,       I 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mortal  hatred  to  him; 
That,  thus  unb/amabU  to  all  beside. 
He  err'd  to  me  abne.  /V^k 

Unbi.a'mably.  adv.  Without  taint  of 
fault. 

Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  bow  hofilfi 

and  justly,  and  mnbiamabiy  we  behaved  ouneltei. 

1  Tbataitnku. 

Unbla'meo.  adj.  Blameless  j  free  horn 
fault. 
Shall  spend  your  ^ys  in  joy  mdlm*^  sad 
dwell 
Long  time  in  peace.  JlfSfcj* 

Unblam*d,  abundance  crown*d  the  rojnl  boui 
What  time  this  dame  rever'd  her  prudent  lore. 
Who  now  is  doom'd  to  mourn.  Af*' 

Unble'mished.  adj.   Free  from  turpi- 
tude ;  hee  from  reproach ;  free  ^ 
defortnity. 
O  welcome,  pure-ey*d  frith,  whiteJao^ 
hope! 
Thou  hoverine  angel,  tirt  with  goWcn  wwg 
And  thou  tinMemisb*d  twrm  of  chastity!  Mof'*' 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youtb»        ,, 
UmbUnMb'd  probity,  and  truth.  f*^^* 
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Ts  none  worthv  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  «n  this  town  r  Suppose  her  free  from  strife. 
Rich,  fidr,  and  firuitfui ;  of  mnkUwmb*d  life. 

Drydem, 
The/  appointedy  out  of  these  new  converts, 
men  of  tne  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  «»- 
Utmisb*d  lives,  to  preside  over  these  several  as- 
semblies. Addiiom, 
Ukblb'nched.  adj.  Not  disgraced  ;  not 
iojured  bv  any  soiL 

There,  wnere  very  desolation  dwells, 
She  may  pass  on  with  mmhUneb*d  majesty ; 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Milton, 
UiTBLS^NDKD.  adj,'-  Not  tnineled. 

None  can  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from 

defilement,  within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh ;  it 

dwells  no  where  in  tmbUndid  proportions  on  this 

side  the  empyreum.  Glairvlile, 

Vsblk'st,  adj. 

I.  Accursed ;  excluded  from  benediction. 
It  is  a  shameful  and  unbletsed  thing,  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned 
men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant. 

Bacon, 
9.  Wretched;  unhappy. 
In  thy  ^owV 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
Tbe  race  unUatt  to  being  yet  unbegot.  Milton, 

What  is  true  passion,  if  unbUtt  it  dies  ? 
And  where  b  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies  ?  Prior, 
Unbloo'di£d.   adj.   Not  stained  with 
blood. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
3ut  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unhloodied  beak. 

Shakspoare. 

Unbloo'dy.  fli(/.  Not  cruel ;    not  shed-* 
ding  blood  ;  not  stained  with  blood. 

Under  the  ledge  of  Atlas  lies  a  cave. 
The  venerable  seat  of  holy  hermits. 
Who  there,  secure  in  separated  cells. 
From  the  purling  streams,  and  savage  fruits,^ 
Have  wholesome  bev'rage,  and  unbloody  feasts. 

Dryden. 

Ukblo'wn.  ^'.Having  the  bud  yet  un- 
cxpanded. 
Ah!   my  poor  princess!   Ah!   my  tender 
babes! 
My  anb/oxvn  flowers,  new- appearing  sweets ! 

Sbahpeare, 

U N  B  LU^NT B  D.  odj,  Not  becomine  obtuse. 
A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might 
slay; 
Able,  uiibluntid,  to  cut  hostt  away.        Cowloy, 
XJVBO^ DIED,  adj. 

X.  Incorporeal;  immaterial. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and 
mnbodied  spirits  do,  without  involving  tnem  in 
those  clouds  language  throws  upon  them,  we 
should  seldom  be  in  danger  of  such  mistakes  aa 
are  perpetuAy  committed.  IVaitt, 

a.  Freed  from  the  body. 

She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night ; 
Her  soul  unbodied  ni  the  burdenous  corpse. 

SpensiT, 
All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbody*d  spirit  flies. 

DrydtM. 
Vkbo^iled.  adj.  Not  sodden . 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  unboiled  will  arise 
to  a  pint  boilad*  Bacon. 

^4».Umbo'lt.  v.a.  To  set  open  j  to  un- 
bar. 

1 11  call  my  uncle  down ; 
]Hc  shall  wbolt  the  gattf.  Sbaisfoan. 
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Unbo'lted.  adj.   Coarse;  gross;  not 

refined,  as  flower,  by  bolting  or  sifting. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar, 

and  daub  the  wall  ef  a  jakes  with  him.    SbaJup. 

Unbo'nneted.,  fli^.  Wanting  a  hat  or 

bonnet. 

This  night,  wherein 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry;  unbonneted ht  nuis, 
And  bids  what  will,  take  all.  Sbakepeare* 

Unboo'kish.  adj. 
I.  Not  studious  of  books, 
a.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
*And  his  iM^ii/^  Jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  beha- 
viour, >, 
Quite  in  the  wrong.                          Sbahpeare. 

Unbo'rn.  adj.  Not  yet  brought  into  life; 
future;  being  to  come.. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, ' 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me.  Slahpearc* 

The  woes  to  come,  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day,  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

SbaJkspeare, 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  1  offend  you.  Sbakspcare, 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world  unborn,     Milton, 

To  what  wretched  state  reserved ! 
Better  end  here  unborn  !  Why  is  life  giv'n 
To  be  thus  wasted  from  us  ?  Milton, 

A  aueen,  from  whom 
The  souls  ot  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait.  Dryd. 

Unbo'r  ROW  ED.  adj.  Genuine;    native; 
one's  own. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold 
With  native  purple,  and  unborroxv*d  ^cAdf 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat* 

Dryden, 
In  substances,  especially  those  which  the  com- 
mon and  unborrotu*d  nam^s  of  any  language  are 
applied  to,  some  remarkable,  sensible  qualities 
serve  to  distinguish  one  from  another.       Locke, 
To  Unbo'som.  *v.  a, 
I.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 

I  lov*d  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st ; 
Too  well,  uttbotomi'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee. 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  oyerpowerM 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing. 

Milton, 

Do  we  unbosom  all  our  secrets  to  him,  and  hide 

nothing  that  passeth  in  the  depth  of  our  hearta 

from  him  ?  Atterbury* 

%,  To  open  ;  to  disclose. 

Should  1  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing. 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  ufihosom  all  their  echoes  mild. 

Milton, 

Unbo'ttomed.  «/(/. 

I.  Without  bottom  ;  bottomless. 

The  dark,  unbottom'dt  infinite  abyss.     Milton. 
1.  Having  no  solid  foundation ;  having  no 
reliance. 
This  is  a  special  act  of  christbn  hope,  to  be 

S*  us  unbettomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon 
od,  with  a  full  reliance,  trust,  and  dependence 
on  his  mercy.  Hammond, 

Unbo'ught.  adj, 

I.  Obtained  without  money.    * 

The  unbougbt  dainties  of  the  poor.  .    Dryden, 
a*  Not  finding  any  purchaser. 
-   The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commo- 
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iiBet  ymhmight  upon  the  handt  of  the  farmer, 
rather  than  export  them  to  a  market  which  will 
not  afford  hkn  returns  with  profit*  LpcJkt, 

X;  Loose ;  not  tied. 

%,  Wanting  a  cover :  used  of  books. 

He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than 
a  bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lav  unhoumd^ 
and  without  titles;  which  he  could  make  known 
to  others,  only  by  shewing  the  loose  sheets. 

3.  Preterit  of  unbind, 

Some  from  their  chains  the  £dthful  dogs  im- 
iMfW.  DrydtM. 

VsBo'vsDED.  euij\ 
^,  Infinite;  interminable. 

Long  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done ; 
I  vovag'd  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
jQf  Horrible  confusion.  Milton. 

The  wide,  th*  mnh^unded  prospect  lies  before 
me; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 

Adduon, 
9*  Unlinnited ;  unrestrained. 
He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  %tomziAit  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.     ,  Slahpeare. 

He  had  given  hts  curioskv  its  full  unbcundtd 
irange,  and  examined  not  only  in  contemplation, 
^ut  by  sensitive  experiment,  whatever  could  be 
good  for  the  sons  of  men.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Vnbo'undedly.  aJv,  Without  bounds ; 
without  limits. 

So  unboundtdh  mischievous  is  that  petulant 
.member,  that  neaven  and  earth  are  not  wide 
enough  for  its  rsnge,bbut  it  will  6fld  work  at 
borne  too.  Governmtnt  o/tbe  Tongue, 

I/nbo'undedness.  ff.  J.  Exemption fi*om 
limits. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports 

the  proportions  of  the  several  properties  of  these 

things  to  one  ano*Uier.  Infinitude,  the  unbounded" 

fi«// of  these  degrees  of  properties.  Cbeyne, 

Wnbo'wed.  adj.  Not  bent. 

He  knits  his  brow,  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  ^asseth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knee, 
Pisdaming  duty  that  to  us  belongs.    Sbahpeare. 

yV  Unbo'wel.  v,  a.    To  exenterate  ;  to 
eviscerate* 

In  this  chapter  1 11  unbowel  the  state  of  the 
(question.  HakrwiU, 

It  is  now  become  a  new  species  of  divinity,  to 
branch  out  with  fond  distinctions  our  holy  faith, 
yhich  the  pious  simplicity  of  the  first  christians 
ireceived  to  practice ;  not  to  read  upon  as  an  ana- 
tomy, unbowel  and  dissect  to  try  experiments. 

^  Decay  of  Piety. 

JoUlfBRA'CE.  Via, 

i*  To  loose  ;  to  relax. 

With  whose  reproach  and  odious  menace. 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart, 
Knit  all  his  forces,  and  *gan  soon  unbrace 
]^is  grasping  hold.  Spenter. 

Somewhat  of  moumfiil  siire  my  ears  does 
wound ; 
Pnims  unbrae'd^  with  soldiers'  broken  cries. 

Drydem, 
Nought  shall  the  [)saltry  and  the  harp  avul, 
^Kben  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  for- 

,  ^ndnum]^  coldness  has  Mi^ro^Vtht  ear. 
«r    .  ,  Prior. 

Wastm«  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
*xhsust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  mnktue*  Pott^ 

f.  To  nuke  the  doUici  looic* 
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Is  k  physical. 
To  walk  unbraced^  and  sodt  up  the  hmnoun 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  Shekspean* 

Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbracdi 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  bose. 

Sbaisptare. 

Uk  B  R  e' A  T  H  E  D.  adf'.  Not  excfcised. 
They  now  have  toird  their  umbreatbU  memo 
Hes 
With  this  same  plea  against  our  nuptials.  Sbaku 

Unbre'athing.  fl^(/.  Unanimaled. 

They  spake  not  a  word; 
,    But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreatbing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  andbok'd  deadly  pale. 

SbJupesri, 

Unbre'd.  adj. 

I.   Not  instructed  in   civility;   ill  edu- 
cated. 
Unbred  minds  must  be  a  little  sent  abroad. 

Government  of  the  TwifW. 
Children  learn  from  unbred  or  debauched  ser- 
vants untowardly  tricks.  Xerie. 
Sure  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  dut 
odious  man.                                            Cuigrevu 
%.  Not  taught :  with  to. 
A  warriour  dame. 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskiUM.  Drji* 

Unbree'ched.  adj.  Having  no  breeches. 

Looking  on  my  boy*s  face,  methougbt  I  did 

recoil 

Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbrefcb'it 

In  my  green  velvet  coat.  Sbahpeve, 

UNBRi'BEo.tfi^'.Nul  influenced  by  money 

or  gifts;  not  hired.  , 

^  The  sdul  gave  all  .• 
Unbrib*d  it  gave ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear. 
No  less  than  heav'n.  Drydea* 

To  succour  the  distress'd ; 
Unbrib*d  by  love ;  unterrify'd  by  threats. 

A,  Pbilifu 

Unbri'dled.  adj.  Licentious;  not  re- 
strained. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  fivours  of  so  good  a  king.  Sbaksfemt, 

To  what  licence 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself? 

Benjmsm. 
We  have  considered   religious  zeal,  which 
transgresses  in  unbridled  txct^s,         ,       Sfr^ 
Unbro'ke.     /      ..  rr         L      n 
Unbro'ken.  \  ^^- 1^*"^"^  ^rcah^ 
I.  Not  violated. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  tp  nc; 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroie,  ire  made  to  thee. 

Sbahfetrh 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  mamage, 

do  please  God,  by  preserving  their  futh  m- 

broien.  TajUr- 

He  first  broke  peace  in  beav'n,  and  fiuth,  till 

then 

Unbroken.  Mm. 

%.  Not  subdued  ;  not  weakened. 
From  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose : 
Two  centuries  already  he  fumll'd^ 
And  now  began  the  third,  unbroken  vet.    Dryi» 
How  broad  his  sboolders  nvead!  by  age  c^ 
broke  f  iV^ 

3.  Not  tamed. 

A  lonely  cow, 
Umirom  with  yokes,  umbrobm  to  the  plc*'*^ 

Ukbro'theb  LIKE.  \  ndj.  Ill  suiting  wftfc 
'^nbro'th 
brother. 


Unbro'therly 


!"}' 


the  character  of  a 


Victor's  wi.  fbtrlih  heat  toirtrdt  tht 
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«hurc1ies,  fomented  ^t  difierence  about  Easier 
httoaschum.  Dtcay  •/ Piuy, 

I/WBRu'isED.  adj.    Not    bruised;    not 
hurt. 

On  Dardan  plains, 
Tne  fireah  and  yet  umbrm'ued Grttki  do  pitch 
iMir  brave  pavilions.  SUAspegre, 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev*ry  old  man's  eye : 
And  where  care  lodgetb,  sleep  will  never  lie ;    . 
Alt  where  m^nriri/youth,  with  unstuft  brain. 
Doth  couch  his  lambs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

_,  Mifn.  Sbahptart, 

Tm  Unbo'ckle.  v.  «.    To  loose  from 
Imckles. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
UahwkHag  helms ;  fistmg  each  other^  throat. 
And  wak\l  half  dead  with  nothing.  Sbmkspeare, 

He  that  tmiuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dciT  't  for  our  purpose,  sbaU  hear  a  storm. 

Sbaktptare. 
His  starry  helm  aw^vfii^,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  MlUom, 

All  unbuekling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore: 

Pott, 
To  Unbui'ld.  v.  a.  To  raze;  to  de- 
stroys. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench ; 
T*  umhuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat.     Sbahp, 

What  will  they  then  but  w$imU 
His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  sund ; 
Their  own  £iith,  not  another's  ?  Milton, 

Unbui'lt.  adj.  Not  yet  erected. 

BuUt  walls  you  shun,  unhtih  you  see.  DryJen. 
Unbu'ried.  adj.  Not  interred ;  not  ho- 
noured with  the  rites  of  funeral. 

Why  sufier*st  thou  thy  sons,  ufilmried  ytt. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ?  SbaMs, 
The  moss,  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
dead  man  unburied^  will  staunch  blood  potently. 

JSacon, 
Hun  double  cares  attend. 
For  his  unbitrlai  soldiers,  and  bis  friend.  Dryden. 

Breathless  he  lies;  and  his  unhuryU  ghost,' 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host. 

Dryien. 
The  wand'ring  ghosts 
Of  kings  unbury*d  on  the  wasted  coasts.     Pe^, 
Unbu'rned.  /     ,. 
ITnbu'rnt.   J^* 

I.  Not  consumed;  not  wasted;  not  injured 
by  fire. 

Creon  denies  the  rites  of  fun*ral  fires  to  those. 
Whose  breathless  bodies  vet  he  calls  his  foes ; 
Vmimrnd^  unburied,  on  a  neap  they  lie.  Drydtn, 
a.  Not  heated  with  Bre. 

Burnt  wine  it  more  hard  and  astringent  than 
wine  unburMt,  Bacon, 

Unbu'rning.  adj.  Not  consuming  by 
heat. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unburning  fire  called 

light,  sueaming  from  the  tlame  of  a  candle,  may 

easily  be  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of 

aensiole  heat.  J^igby* 

To  Unburden,  v.  a, 

•  1.  To  rid  of  a  load. 

We  11  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our 
age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths ;  while 

we 
Unhutdend  crawl  tow'rd  death.  Sbaisptare, 

ft.  To  throw  off. 

Sharp  Buckineham  unburtbens  with  his  tongue 
Hie  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart. 

Sbahj^iare* 
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J.  To  disckMC  what  lies  heavy  on  the 
mind. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
T*  uubmrtbtH  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.  Sbahf^ 
To  Unbu'tton.  V,  m.  To  loose  any  thing 
buttoned. 

Thou  art  iat-^tted  with  drinkine  ^.sack, 

and  unbuUomimg  thee  after  supper.^     Sbaiifeare. 

Many  catch  coM  on  the.  breast,  by  leaving 

their  doublets  unbuttoned,  Harvty, 

His  silk  waistcoat  was  mAuttomtd  in  several 

places.  AdduoH. 

UwcAtci'NED.  adj.  Free  horn  caicins^ 

tion.  • 

^  A  salme  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammo- 

niack,  carried  up  with  it  nmcaldmtd  gold  in  the 

form  of  subtile  exhalations.  Boyk, 

Unca'lled.  ^.  Not  sununoned;   not 

sent  for;  not  demanded. 

Basilius  had  servants,  who,  though  they  came 
not  nnulUdy  yet  at  call  were  ready.         Sidney* 
He,  bolder  aow^'untail'd  before  her  stood. 

A^iltoii0 
Mild  Lucma  came  wtcaWd,  and  stood 
Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard  the 

groan, 
Then  reach'd  her  nidwife  hand  to  speed  the 
throes.  Drydtn. 

To  Unca'lm.  v-ij.  To  disturb.    A  harsh 
word. 

What  strange  disouiet  has  ««««/»>*</ your  breast, 
Inhuman  foir,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest  ?    Drydtn, 
Uncancelled,  adj.  Not  erased;   not 
abrogated. 

I  only  mourn  my  yet  mneamdrd  Kore ; 
You  pot  me  past  toe  pow*r  of  paying  more. 

Drydert. 

Uncano'nical.  adj.  Not  agreeable  to 

the  canons. 
Unc  a'p  A  b  L  E.adj,  UncapabUf  Fr.  inrafaXf 
Lat.]    Not  capable;    not  susceptible. 
Now  more  frequently  incapable. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapab/t  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.  Sbahpeare, 

He  who  believes  himself  uneatable  of  pardon^ 
goes  on  without  any  care  of  reforming. 

Hammond, 
This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  k, 
makes  them  uneapabU  of  conviction ;  and  tney 
applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for 
truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for 
error.  ,  Loeke, 

UNCA'aED^ir.  adj.    Not  regarded;  not 
attended  to. 

Their  kings,  to  better  their  worldly  estate, 
Uh  their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  con- 
dition uncartdfor, 
Unca'knate.  adj.  Not  fleshly. 

Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the 
incarnate  Son,  which  'sometimes  is  attributed 
unto  the  umcarnatc  Father.  JBrotOn, 

To  Unca'se.  v.  a, 
I.  To  disengage  from  any  covering. 
See  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  comD.it. 

8b/tispeari. 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Traalo,  in  my  ouad. 
*T  is  hatched,  and  shall  be  so :  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colcur'd  hat  and  cloak. 

SbaAjpeare, 
Unease  me,  and  do  vixh  me  what  ycu  pic  j';*:. 

Addsscn* 

%.  To  flay  ;  to  strip. 
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AH  men  him  mncasid  'gan  deride.  Hul,  Tale, 
Partly  by  hit  yoice,  and  panAy  by  hit  ears, 
the  ais  wat  discevered ;  and  coofcquently  im- 
4MieJ,  weU  laughed  at,  and  well  cudgelled. 

Unca'ucht.  a4;\    Not  yet  catched. 
Let  him  fly  far : 
Kot  in  thb  land  shall  he  remain  uncawbts 
And  round,  dispatch*d.  Shaispean, 

His  boeom  gtowt  with  treasures  yet  uucmii* 

Gay. 
tTNCA'usED.  adj.  Having  no  precedent 

UwcA^Tiows.  adj.  Not   wary;  heed- 
less. ' 

Uofbrese^,  they  say,  is  unpreparM : 
Umioniiow  Arcite  thought  Mmself  alone.  Dryd, 
Vsce'lkbvl  AT KD.  adj.  Not  solemnized. 
Thus  wu  the  first  day,  ev'n  and  morn ; 
Nor  pass'd  uHeeMrattd^  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs.  Aflitcm. 

Unce'^sured.  adj.  Exempt  from  pub- 
lick  reproach. 

How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  ruler  to  live 
timttiuwred^  where  every  one  of  the  community 
Is  thus  qualified  for  modelling  the  constitution ! 

Adduon, 

Fear  most  to  tai  an  honourable  fool, 

Whose  right  it  is  uiuensur*d  to  be  dull.       P^P'* 

To  be  tmuHsmrtd  and  to  be  obKure,  k  tne 

same  thmg.  Po^, 

Unce'rtain,  adj.  lmcertai/h¥r.  inurtusf 

Latin.) 
s.  Doubtful;  not  certainly  known. 
That  sacred  pue,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  *t  is  a  oart  of  earth  or  sky, 
UiuerUin  seems;  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspuring  mountain,  or  descending  doud. 

Denbam, 

a.  Doubtful;  not  having  certain  know- 
iedee. 

Man,  without  the  nroteaion  of  a  superior 
being,  is  secure  of  notning  that  he  enjoys,  and 
mtuertaim  of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for. 

TtlUUotu 
Condemned  on  Caucasus  to  lie, 
Sdll  to  be  dying,  not  to  die ; 
With  certain  pain,  uitartain  of  relief. 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief. 

Gramfille, 

3.  Not  snre  in  the  consequence. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  orother's  daughter. 
Or  else  mv  kingdom  stanos  on  britde  glass : 
Murther  ner  brothen,  and  then  marr^  her ! 
Uncirtain  way  of  gain  !  Sbaktpeare. 

In  the  bright  air  the  faulchion  shone. 
Or  whistliBg  shngs  dismiss'd  th'  umfertainttont. 

Gay. 

The  search  of  otnr  future  being  is  bat  a  need- 
less, anxious,  and  ungtriaim  haste  to  be  knowing, 
sooner  than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this  soh- 
citude,  we  shall  know  a  little  later.  P^p*. 

4.  Not  exact ;  not  sure. 

Astanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  ^me, 
Soon  benr  bis  bow,  vnnrtaim  in  his  aim ; 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  Ux*\  arrow  guides,  / 
Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  through  hb  panting 
sides.  Dryden, 

5*  Unsettled ;  unregular. 

As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  vo- 
luntary, so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  •»»- 
striain ;  but  thev  are  all  set  down  in  such  order, 
and  with  such  choice,  aS  bath,  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  churchf  seemed  oest.  H«ober» 

jUvcB^RTAiNEo.    adj.   Made  uncertain. 
A  word  not  used. 
The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  wuirimined 
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by  the  son  and  moon  akme,  who  always  keep 
one  and  the  same  course,  but  that  the  stars  taftre 
also  thdr  worldng  therein.  J2«^^ 

Uncb'rtainly.  adv. 

1.  Not  surely  ;  not\certainly. 

Oo,  jftortau,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  m  vain 

For  wealth,  which  so  umctrijuwly  must  come  x 

"   When  what  was  brought  so  Cv,  and  with  sudi 

pain. 

Was  only  kept  to  loae  it  nearer  home.  Z)rpdk 

Names  muse  be  of  Tcsyonsteady  meaimsf  if 

the  ideas  be  referred  to  standarda  without  is, 

that  canner  be  known  at  aU,  or  but  very  impa- 

fectly  and  Mmctrtaimly,  Ltik. 

2.  Not  confidently. 

They  that  are  past  all  hope  of  food,  an  pat 
All  fear  of  ill :  and  yet,  if  he  be  dead. 
Speak  softly,  or  uncerUdmly,  Dmbm. 

Unce'rtajnty.  n.j. 
I.  Dubiousness;  want  of  knowledge. 

All  great  concernments  must  delays  endure; 
'    Rashness  and  haste  make  all  thinp  unsecure: 
And  if  uncertain  thy  pretensions  be, 
Stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  mMurtaitUy.   Dhhm. 
You  common  cry  of  cura,  whoae  breath  Ihite, 
Here  then  remain  with  your  tnurUmiy; 
Let  ev'ry  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hems. 

ShaJU^em* 
a.  Inaccuracy. 

That  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uneer* 
tainty  in  the  signification  of  some  roort  dae 
other  words,  is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  stan^ 
for.  Lack, 

3.  Contingency  ;"  want  of  certainty. 

God's  omniscience  is  a  light  shining  mtofwy 
dark  comer,  stedfastly  grasping  tiie  greatesiaoi 
most  slippery  mnctrtamties.  Stttk 

4*  Something  unknown. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  ase,  tad 
quits  a  moral  certainty  for  an  umctrtaiMtj^  sad 
leaps  from  the  honest  business  he  was  brousfat 
up  to  into  a  trade  he  haa  no  akill  in. 

VEitrmft. 

To   Uncha'in.    v.    a.    To  free  fixao 
chains. 

Minerva  thus  to  Persetis  lent  her  shield, 
Secure  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  6dd: 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd; 
So  was  his  fame  complete,  and  Andromede  n- 
€bain*d.  Prw. 

Uncha'ngeable.  adj.  Immutable ;  not 
subject  to  variation. 

If  the  end  for  which  a  law  provideth  be  pa* 
petually  necessary,  and  the  way  whereby  it  pro* 
videth  perpetually  also  moat  apt,  no  doubt  bot 
that  every  such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remsin  w 
eboHftab/t.  Hatkr. 

Uncha'ngeableness.  ».  i.  ImrooU- 
bility. 

This  MiubaMgeahUmis  of  coknir  I  an  oov  ts 
describe.  Anslis. 

Uncha'kgeably.    adv.    Immutably} 
without  change. 

All  truth  is  Mnebaitgeably  the  same ;  thst  pro* 
position,  which  is  true  at  any  time,  being lofcr 
ever.  Sa^ 

Her  first  order,  disposition,  frame. 
Must  then  subsist  umtboMnabh  the  same. 

*^         Bhdmn» 

Ukcha'kged.  adj. 
I.  Not  altered. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  ch««jyf 

spirits  are  umcbangtd,  ^V^' 

More  safe  1  sing  with  moital  voke;  aacMV 

To  hoarse,  or  mute. .  «••*• 

a.  Not  alterable. 
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Dismiss  thy  fear, 
Aod  heav'n's  umebaitgd  decrees  attentive  hear: 
More  pow'rful  gocU  have  torn  thee  from  my 
side.        _  DrjdtHm 

Honour  uncham£i^  a  principle  prcsest, 
Fixt  to  one  side,  out  moderate  to  the  rest.  P«^. 
Uj4  c  H  a.'n  o  I N  G  •  adj.  Suffering  oo  altera* 
tion. 

But  that  thy  Uet  is,  vizor-like,  wtcBaMgiMg^ 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

SMsfitari. 
True  ezpression,  like  th*  utuhamgmg  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon : 
It  aids  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  P^p** 

Zp  UN cha'age.  v.  a.  To  retract  an  ac- 
cusation. 

Even  his  mother  shall  mubarge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident.  Shahpemre. 

.  UNCHA^aiTABtE.  adj*  Contrary  to  cha- 
rity;  contrary  to  the  universal  love 
prescribed  by  christianit^r. 

AU  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are 
To  fiimish  ammunition  for  thia  war ; 
Umebaritabie  zeal  our  reason  whets, 
^ And  double  edges  on  our  passion  sets.  Denham, 
This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  utubo' 
rito^/>  interpretations  of  those  actions  of  which 
they  are  not  competent  judges.  Addison, 

Un,cha'ritabli£NE5S.  n*  /•    Want  of 
charity. 
The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num- 
.    bered  him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretract- 
ed  tmeharital/emus  may  send  us  to  unauenchable 
lames.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

God  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  so 
'  that  if  we  hate  them  we  sin,  and  are  justly  kept 
back  by  our  own  tptcbarltablenets,      KettleweiL 
Heaven  and  hdl  are  the  proper  regions  of 
mercy  and  tmcbaritablenas.  Atterbury, 

Uncha'ritably.   adv»    In  a  manner 
xoDttary  to  charity. 

I  did  not  mean  the  cutting  cS  all  that  nation 
with  the  sword;  which  far  be  it  from  me  that  I 
should  ever  thixik  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  »»- 
cbsritably.  Spenser, 

Urge  neither  charitv  nor  shame  to  roe; 
l^ubaritablj  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  sbamdully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd. 

Sbaksptare» 

Men,  imprudently  and  6ndbar$tab/y  often,  em- 
ploy their  zeal  for  persons.  SfratU 
Uwcha'ry.  adj,  ?«Iot  wary;  not  cauti- 
ous ;  not  frugal. 

I  Ve  said  ^oo  much  xmto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  bid  my  honour  too  imcbary  out*        Sbnh, 

Uncha'ste.a^/.  Lewd  ;  libidinous  \  not 
continent;   not  chaste  ;  not  pure. 

One  that  in  divers  places  I  had  neard  before 
blazed,  as  the  most  impudently  unebeute  woman 
•of  all  Ana.  Sidney, 

In  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  mlbrc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  mnebssU  purposes,  to  vk>late 
Mv  lady's  honour.  Sbaktpeart, 

Whosoever  is  nnebastef  cannot  reverence  him- 
self; and  the  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next 
religion,  the  chidfest  bridle  of  all  vices.   £acon. 

Lust,  by  mnebaste  looks. 
Lets  In  defilement  to  the  inward  parts.   MUtom. 

If  she  thinks  to  be  separated  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  unebeute  life,  then  the  man  will  be  un- 
curably  ruined.  Taylor, 

Ukc^a'stity.  n*  J.    Lewdness;  incon- 
tincQCs:. 
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That  generation  was  more  particubrly  addid* 
ed  to  iiitemperance,  ^nsuality,  and  unebastity. 

fVoodward. 
When  the  sun  is  among  the  homed  signs,  he 
may  produce  such  a  spirit  of  uncbaetity,  as  i$ 
dangerous  to  the  honour  of  your  worships'  fa- 
milies. ArbutbnvU 
Unche'cked.  adj. 
X.  Unrestrained  ;  not  hindered. 

Apt  the  mind,  or  fincy,  h  to  nrte 
Unebeek*dy  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.  Milim* 

Thee  on  the  wing  thy  ynebeek*d  vigour  bore. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

SmrtbtoJ.PbUipi, 
%.  Not  contradicted. 

What  news  on  the  Ryako  ? 
—Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncbecl^dy  that  An* 
tonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd. 

SbnhpemrM, 

Unchee'rpulness.  17. /.    Melanchdy; 
gloominess  of  temper. 

Many,  by  a  natural  unebeerpdnne  <jf  heait« 
love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  lilie. 

Spectatw» 
Unche'wed.  adj.    Not  mastfcated. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  unebevf^d  morsels,\vhiie  he  chums  the  gore^ 

I>ryde9, 

To  Ukchi'ld.    v.   tf.    To   deprive    of 

children. 
He  hath  widow'd  and  unebllded  many  a  one. 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.    Sbahfm 
UNCHRl'bXlAN.  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity. 

It 's  uncharitable,  unebristian,  and  inhumaa, 

to  pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnatioa 

upon  a  try'd  fnend,  where  there  is  anv  room 

leit  for  a  more  favourable  judgment.  VAstrange^ 

These  unebriitian  fishers  of  men  are  fauiir 

cauglit  in  their  own  nett.  SoutS» 

1  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalnesa 

of  this  their  hypothesis,  v^ere  it  not  uncbritHam, 

Norrism 
3.  Unconverted;  ipfidd. 

Whereupon  grew  a  ^uestbn,  whether  a  chrisu 

ian  soldier  might  herem  do  as  the  mnebriefian  did» 

and  wear  as  they  wore.  Hookerm 

Unchki'stianness.  n,  /.    Contrariety 

to  Christianity. 

The  unebristiannen  d  those  denials  might 

arise  from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  ovvq 

divines  before  their  ministers.       Ksng  Clarlee,' 

Uncircumci'sed.  adj.  Not  circumcised; 

not  a  Jew. 

Th'  uKeireunuie*d  smil'd  grimly  with  disdain* 

Coiulej, 

UNCiRcuMcrsioK.  If.  /.    Qmission  of 
circumcision. 

God,  that  gives  the  bw  that  a  Jew  shall  be 
circumcised,  ihereby  conrirutes  tmeirameinon 
an  obliquitv ;  which,  had  he  not  given  that  bw, 
had  never  been  such.  Hammond, 

Uncircumscri'bed.  a/(f*.    Unbounded; 
unlimited. 

Though  I,  yneircuMuerih^d  my%t]£,  retire. 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness.  Milton, 

An  arbitrary  prince  is  the  master  of  a  non- 
resisting  people ;  for  where  the  power  is  wn^iV* 
eunuermd^  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited. 

Addison^ 

The  sovereign- was  flattered  bv  a  set  of  men 
into  a  persuasion,  that  the  regal  authority  was 
unlimited  and  uneireumscribed.  Addison, 

Unci'rcumspect.  ^^    Not  cautious; 
not  vigilant. 
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Thtir  mteireuimf>e<t  simplicity  liad  been  used, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion.         Hayv/ard* 
Umcircumsta'ntial,  adj.    Unimpor- 
tant.   A  bad  word. 

The  like  particulars,  although  ther  seem  wt- 
gtrewHttantial^  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scrip- 
ture. Brvwm, 
Unci^v I L. adj.  [incivilj  Fr.  incivUu,  Lat.] 
Unpolite ;  not  agrtcable  to  rules  of  cle- 
gance»  or  complaisance. 

Your  unduttful,»;«rivf7,  and  uncharitable  deal- 
in;  m  this  your  book,  hath  detected  you. 

Wbitgift. 

They  love  me  well,  yet  I*  hare  much  to  do 

To  keep  me  from  uncivil  outrages.         Sbaksfi. 

My.  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they 

would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.        Spt^taUr* 

VVCI'WILIZZD.  adj,  * 

I.  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity. 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  lawsidespis*d, 
And  kept  unconquer'd  and  uiuH>Uix*di 
Fierce  tor  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defy*d  the  Romans,  as  of  old.       Pof>e, 
s.  CoarBc;  indecent. 

Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France, 

make  use  of  the  most  coarse  uncivilix^d  words  in 

our  language.  Addison, 

Unci'villy.  tfi/v.Unpolitely;  notcom- 

plaisantly. 

Somewhat  in  it  be  would  not  have  done,  or 
desired  undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  despe- 
rately, as  before  he  had  done  uncivilly.   Brown, 
Uncla'rified.  adj.    Not  purged;  not 
puriBed. 

One  ounce  of  whey  untlarified^  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration.  Bacon, 
To  Uncla'sp,  v.  a*    To  open  what  is 
that  with  clasps. 

Thou  know'st  no  less,  but  all :  I  have  mncUsp*i 
To  tbee  the  book,  ev'n  of  my  secret  souL 

Sbahptmre, 
Vnjer  can  unclasp  the  eirdlet  of  the  north,  say- 
ing to  a  mountain  (tfice,  fie  thou  removed  hence, 
■Bd  cast  into  the  tea.  TayUr, 

I^NCLA's9icK.  adj.  Not  classlck. 
Angel  of  dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  untUtsick  ground. 

Pope, 
U'NCLB.  n,  s,  [oneU*  Fr.]  The  brother  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

Hamlet  punishes  his  undo  rather  for  his  own 
death  than  the  murtber  of  hisfather.  Sbmhptmrt. 
Uncle'an.  adj. 
I.  Foul;  dirty}  filthy. 

Charon, 
A  sordid  god :  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  unconob'd,  unclean, 

Dryden, 
Priests  are  patterns  for  the  rest ; 
The  gold  of  heav*n,  who  bear  the  God  imprese'd: 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean^ 
The  sov'reign*s  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
ff  they  be  foul,  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
Weil  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust.  Dryi, 
%,  Not  purified  by  ritual  practices. 
J.  Foul  with  sin. 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
VThat  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ? 

Milton, 

"WhTit  agonies  must  he  endure,  what  difficulties 

^  overcome,  before  he  can  cleanse  himself  from  the 

pollutions  of  sin,  and  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that 

holy  place,,  where  no  unclean  thing  shall  enter  ? 

Begen, 

4.  Lewd ;  unchaste. 
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Let  them  all  eacirde  him  about. 
And,  fiiirv-Iike  too,  pinch  the  uncleut  kiuriXi 
And  ask  him,  why  that  hour  of  fiiry  revd, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tre«d. 
In  shape  profane.  Sbnftpmn, 

Some  tree,  whose  broad,  smooth  leavts  to- 
gether cew*d. 
And  gurded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those  mkidle  parts;  that  this  new  comer, sbsme, 
There  sit  not,  and  repcoach  us  as  umUat.  Afiit, 
Adultery  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  kxirdiiute 
and  iMr/r<7«  affections.  FaiiMi, 

Uncle'anlin£ss. 0.  J,    Wantofdeaiw 
liness. 

This  profane  liberty  and  uncleanlinei*,^ttAi: 
bishop  resolved  to  relbrm.  ClmtfJm 

VncLh^AKLY.  adj, 
I.  Foul;  filthy;  nasty. 

Civet  b  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar; 
The  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  caL       Shahfom, 
1.  Indecent;  unchaste. 

T  is  pity  that  tbeae  harmonious  writcn  hm 
ever  indulged  any  thing  uncleanly  or  iaapnre  to 
defile  their  payer.  WMu 

Uncle'annkss.  ft,  /• 
I.  Lewdness;  incontinence. 

In  St.  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  tk 
vilest  and  most  miserable  houses  of  andtaama 
Were.  GrwcA 

%.  Want  of  cleanliness;  nastiness. 

Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  h^;  be 
not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  od* 
handsomeness,  or  uncuanmu,  Tajkr, 

3.  Sin^  wickedness. 

I  will  save  youfirom  all  your  uneitaatKua. 

4.  Want  of  ritual  purity. 
Uncle'ansed.  adj.     Not  cleansed. 

Pond  earth  is  a  good  compost,  if  the  poodbm 

been  long  undeansed:  so  the  water  be  not  tot 

hungry.  Mecm, 

To  Unclk'w.  ni,  a.  [from  fifew.]   To 

undo. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for  'c  as  't  ii  eiteQ*d, 
It  would  undrw  me  quite.  Sbaksftmu 

ToUkcle'nch.  «!/.  a.  To  open  the  ctoicd 
hand. 

The  hero  so  his  enteipme  recalls; 
His  fist  unclenches,  and  tne  weapon  nils.  Gsrii 
Uncli^pped.  adj.  Whole;  not  cut. 
As  soon  as  there  began  a  dJoinctioo  bctmet 
clipped  and  undipped  iBOOey,  bulliea  arose. 

To  Unclo^the.  nf.  a.  To  strip ;  to  make 
naked. 
The  boughs  and  branches  ju«  never  unckM 
'   and  left  naked.  Rdff^ 

Poor  orphans*  minds  are  left  as  umhnth*dm 
naked  altogether  as  their  bodies.  Atkrkiy 
Cover  the  couch  overwith  thick  wooDendeibai 
the  warmth  whereof  will  make  it  come  pre- 
sently; which  once  perceived,  forthwith  aiarft^ 
it.  MorHmr. 

To  a  distinct  knowledge  of  tlBngs,weBuit«- 
doatb  thtm  of  all  these  minures,  that  we  waf 
contemplate  them  naked,  and  in  their ownoature* 

To  Unclo'g.  v.  a. 
X.  To  disencumber ;  to  exonerate. 
Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a*day,  it  would  undeg  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't.  Shdspmt» 

a.  To  set  at  liberty. 

Then  air,  because  unelog^d  in  empty  spece, 
Flics  after  firei  and  claimi  the  second  |ikKt.^P9^ 
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To  Umcloi'ster.  v.  a.  To  set  at  large. 
Why  did  not  I»MiriW^</from  the  womb, 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb  ?  Norris, 

To  Unclo'se.  i;.  a.  To  open. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose^ 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

Pope, 
Unclo'sed.  adj.l^ot  separated  by  enclo- 
sures. 

The  king's  army  would,  throuch  those  vn- 
tUttd  ports,  hove  done  them  Uttle  haxm. 

Unclo'uded.  adj.   Free  from  clouds; 
dear  from  obscurity ;  not  darkened. 

The  Father  unfolding  bright 
Tow*rd  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Bla«'d  forth  umcIouM  deity.  Milhn, 

True  virtues,  with  vWoi/^  light, 
All  great,  all  royal,  shine  divinely  bridit. 

Rot 


Blest  with  temper,  whose  wttloudedtzy 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  toKby.  Popt» 

Unclo'udedness.  ft.  s.  Openness;  free- 
dom from  eloom.  ' 
The  fove  ^^lould  persuade,  makes  nothing 
more  ccndudve  to  it,  than  the  greatest  undoud- 
eduess  of  the  eye,  and  the  perfectest  illustration 
of  ths  ofc^ct ;  which  is  such,  that  the  clearest 
reason  is  the  most  advanugeous  light  it  can  de- 
sire to  be  seen  by.                                     £oyU, 

V^CLo'vuy.  adj.  Free  from  a  cloud. 
Now  night  in  silent  sute  begins  to  rise. 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  utuUudy  skies; 
Her  borrowed  lusare  growing  Cynthia  lends. 

To  Unclu'tch.  v.  a.  To  open. 

If  the  terrors  of  the?  JLord  could  not  melt  his 
bowels,  uMcluUb  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him 
of  his  prey ;  yet  sure  it  must  discourage  him 
firom  grasptng  of  heaven  too.       Decay  (f  Puty, 

To  Unco'ip.  nt.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  oif. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scoloing,  and 

jxist  ready  to  uMCoi/one  another.  Arbutb.on  Pope, 

Ttf  Unco'il.  v.  a,  [from  coi/.]     T6  open 

from  being  coiled  or  wrapped  one  part 

iipon  another. 

The  spiral  air-vesseb  are  like  threads  of  cob- 
web, a  little  mmailed,  Dgrbgm. 

Unco'ined.a^.  Not  coined. 

While  thou  hv'tt,  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain, 
WKmntd  constancy.  Sbaksptare, 

An  ounce  di  coined  standard  silver  must  be 
of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined  sundard 
silver.  Locke. 

Unoolle'ctbd.  adj.  Not  collected  j  not 
recollected. 

Asham'd,  oonfus'd,  1  started  from  my  bed. 
And  to  my  soul  yet  uncollected  said. 
Into  thy  self,  fond  Solomon !  return ; 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn. 

Prior. 

tJwco'LOUR  ED.  adj.  Not  Stained  with  any 
colour,  or  die. 

Out  of  things  mncohured  and  traniparent,  we 
can  represent  imto  vou  all  several  colours.  Bacon, 
"Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uneoiour'd 
sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  ^ling  show'rs ; 
Rising,  or  falling,  still  advaoce  his  praise.  Mi/t. 
Uxco'MJiEo.  adj.  Not  parted  or  adjusted 
by  the  comb. 

They  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarmed,  and  curledf  im^Mi^hairt 
Upstarting  sti£  Spenter* 
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Their  locks  are  beds  of  MufMi^V  snakes,  that 
wind 
About  their  shady  brows  in  wianton  rings. 

Crasbmw* 
Thy  locks  uncomb'd  like  a  rough  wood  appear. 

Drydem. 

U  N  c  o'm  EATABLE,  adj.  Inaccessiblc ;  un- 
attainable.   A  low,  corrupt  word. 
Unco'meliness.  n.  s.    Want  of  grace  ; 
want  of  beauty. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely 
patched,  and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun 
the  places,  for  the  uncomelineu  tfaereo£  Spenser* 

He  prais*d  women's  modesty,  and  gave  order- 
ly weil'behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeltMett.       ^ 

Sbahpeart. 

Those  arches  which  the  Tuscan  writers  call  J& 
terzof  and  di  quarto  acuto,  because  they  always 
concur  in  an  acute  aiigle,  both  for  the  natural 
imbecility  of  the  angle  itself^  and  likewise  for 
their  very  uncomeihejs,  ought  to  be  exiled  front 
judicious  eyes.  IVotiom. 

Forgetting  that  duty  of  modest  concealment 
which  they  owed  to  the  father  of  their  country, 
in  case  they  had  discovered  any  real  uncomeii* 
nest,  Xing  CbarLu, 

The  beauty  or  uncomeHness  in  |ood  and  ill- 
breeding  will  make  deeper  impressions  on  them, 
in  the  examples  d  others,  than  from  any  rules. 

Lockt. 
U nco'm ELY.  adj.   Not  comely ;  wanting 
grace. 

Though  he  thought  Tnquisitiveness  an  mncoau' 
ly  guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was. 

Sidiuy. 

Neither  is  the  same  accounted  an  uncomely 
manner  of  riding;*  for  great  warriors  say,  they 
never  saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irish- 
man, nor  that  cometh  on  more  bravely  in  his 
charge.  Spenser. 

Many,  who  troubled  them  most  in  their  coun- 
sels, durst  not  go  thither,  for  fear  of  uncomely 
affronts.  Clarendon. 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  dull.  Tbowesok. 

Unco'mfortable.  adj. 
I.  Aflfording  no  comfort;  gloomy;  dis- 
mal ;  miserable. 

He  much  complaineth  of  his  own  uncomforU 
o^/r  exile,  wherein  he  sustained  many  most  griev« 
ous -indignities,  and  endured  the  want  of  suodrr 
both  pleasures  and  honours,  before  enjoyed. 

Hooher, 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead,  uncomfortable 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would 
suffer  verv  much,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer  to 
support  them.  Addison. 

Ours  is  a  melancholy  and  tmeomfortaUe  por- 
tion here  below!  a  place,  where  not  a  day  passes, 
but  we  eat  our  bread  with  sorrow  and  cares:  the 
present  troubles  us,  the  future  amazes;  and  even 
thepast  fills  us  with  grief  and  anguish.      IVake, 

The  sun  ne'er  views  th*  uncoafortable  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats.       Pope. 
%.  Receiving  no  comfort ;  melancholy. 

Unco'mfortableness.  ;?.  J.  Want  of 
cheerfulness.  , 

The  want  of  just  dispositions  to  the  holy  sj^ 
crament,  may  occasion  this  uncomfortaUenoss, 

Taylor. 

Vsco'Mro&TAhLY.adv,  Without  cheer- 
fulness. 

Uncomma'nded.  a^'.  Not  commanded. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed 
upon  all  those  affected,  uncommastded,  absurd  au- 
sterities of  the  Romish  professtoik  Stutb^ 
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VircoVuON.  adj.    Not  frcqixcnt  j  rare  5 
not  often  found  or  known. 

Some  ti  cktm  are  rnneMmmw,  b*it  tudl  as  the 
reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  ex- 
pLziM4.  AdJisM, 

Ukco'mmonly.  adv.    Not  frequently; 
to  an  ancomroon  degree. 

Vkco'mmohness.    h,  i.     Infrequency ; 
rarenew ;  rarity. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about  Na- 
ples and  Rome  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of 
thc'ur  freatness  as  uncommotiiutt.  Adduom, 

UNCCMMU^NlCATbD.  adj.     Not  COmtXHl- 

jnc?tcl.  ^ 

'Here  b  no  such  mutual  Infusion  as  reatly 
cmscth  the  same  natural  operations  or  prof  er- 
ttes  to  be  made  common  unto  both  substances; 
but  whatsoever  b  natural  to  deity,  the  same  rer 
snaiaeth  m  ChrUt  ymcommunicaU  J  unto  hb  man* 
hood;  axid  whatsoever  natural  to  manhood,  his 
deity  thereof  b  uncapable.  HooAtr, 

Uncompa'ci.  adj.    Not  compact;  not 
closely  adhering. 

These  rivers  were  not  streams  of  running  mat- 
ter 't  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening 
by  degrees,  settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  v«f«w- 
f>agt  surface  ?  AJdUit, 

Unco'mfa^ied,  adj.    Having  no  com- 
panion. 
Thence  she  ied,  wutmpamitdy  unsought. 

FairfaM* 

Vncompa'ssionate.  adj.    Having  no 
pity. 

Neither  deep  groans,  nor  nlver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  Miuom^sioMte%\rt.  Sbah, 

Hero  and  Leander  were  drowned  in  the  va- 
^mpajsionate  surges.  Sandys  ^ 

n  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed ; 
In  unctapastioiMtt  anger  do  not  so.         MiUtm* 

Uncompe'llbd.  adj.  Free  from  compul- 
sion. 

The  amorout  needle,  once  joined  to  the  Uud- 
ttone,  would  never,  unetmpmed^  forsake  the  in- 
chanting  mineral  BojU* 

Keep  my  voyage  from  the  ro]ral  ear. 
Nor,  mtuom^dy  the  dangerous  truth  betray. 
Till  twice  SIX  times  descends  the  lamp  of  dav. 

U  N  CO M  P L  A I S  a'N  T.  tf^T*     ^O^  Cl^l^  >    ^^^^ 

obliging. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncwtplas' 

saat  to  others,  so  that  he  has  no  deference  for 

their  incUnations.  Lceke. 

Uncomple'te.  adf^    Not  perfect;  not 

finished. 

Various  incidents  do  not  make  different  fables, 
but  are  only  the  umcompUtg  and  unfinished  pnrts 
ofthe  same  fable.  r»fi* 

Uncompo'unded.  adj. 
I.  Simple ;  not  mixed. 

Hardness  may  be  reckoned  the  prooerty  of 
all  fcii^om^Kirdttf  matter.  Newten, 

Your  uticttfptumded  atoms,  vou 
Figures  m  numbers  infinite  allow ; 
From  which,  by  various  combinations,  springs 
Thb  unconfin'd  diversity  of  things.    Blackmore. 
».  Simple  ;  not  intricate. 

The  substance  of  the  frith  was  comprised  in 
that  MHcomtomndtdMtyhf  but  was  afterwrards  uru- 
dtndy  enlarged,  for  the  repelling  heretical  in- 
vaders. HammitJ. 
UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE.fl/^'. 

I,  Un-ible  to  comprehend, 

ft.  In  Sbaksfeart  it  seems  to  signify  incom* 
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The  proridencc  that/s  m  a  watchfid  rtjtef 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Fmds  bottom  m  th'  uMcmfrtbenskM  deep. 

SbahptMr§, 

Uncompre'ssed.  adj*  Free  from  com- 
pression. ,    ^ 

We  might  be  f umbhed  with  a  reply,  by  setong 
down  the  differ^  wcieht  of  our  receiver,  wheii 
emptied,  and  when  fulTof  wfrnprctstd  air. 

Unconce'ivable. /i4/.  Not  to  be  ua- 
derstood;  not  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  mind.  .         .      , 

In  the  communfcation  of  motion  by  nnpulie, 
we  can  have  no  other  concepdoo,  .but  w^*he 
passing  of  motion  wit  of  one  body  into  uiathcr; 
which  is  as  obscure  and  umewutroabU^  *!"*?  ^ 
minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought. -Leclfc 

Those  atoms  wondrous  small  mu«  be, 
Small  to  an  unconceivaUt  degree ;  » . .      . 

.  Since  though  these  radiant  spoib  diapers  d  m  aii^ 
Do  ne'er  return,  and  ne'er  the  sun  rej^ir.^ 

Unconck'ivableness. «.  J,  Incompre- 
hensibility. '" 

The  mnconcevuahlmtst  of  somet}nil|  they  fiod 
fai  one,  throws  men  violently  into  the  conoary 
hypothesis,  though  altogether  as  uninieUigibU. 


UNCONCE'ivED.fl<(/.  Not thought ;  not 
imagined.  . 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  uncmieeiv  #,  *nd JJ^^op 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  yet  from  t^p. 

Unconce'rn.h.  J.  Negligence;  want  erf 
interest  5  freedom  from  anxiety;  freedom 
from  perturbation. 

Sudi  things  had  been  charged  upon  os  by  tfce 
malice  of  enemies,  the  want  of  judgmoit  la 
friends,  and  the  umcmum  of  indiflferent  pyosMU 

UNCONCE^RNEb.  adj. 

I.  Having  no  interest. 

An  \&  perwm  is  like  one  that  it  dead,  BWisr- 
cerned  in  the  changes  and  neces«tiet  of  the  worid. 

The  earth's  motion  b  to  be  admitted,  nojj 
withsunding  the  seenung  contrary  evidence  of 
mncimeerttfd  senses.  Gtaavute* 

It  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature^,  to  in- 
cline one  way  more  than  another,  even  in  ma^. 
ters  where  we  arc  wholly  tme»m*rmtd,       Swft. 

a,  Not  anxious ;  not  disturbed ;  not  af* 
fccted.  Before  the  thing  it  has  witb  in 
Milton,/or  in  Dryden,  and  ai  in  Rogers* 

See  tne  mom. 
All  umenBetrnd  Kvilb  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Jnuim. 

You  card  roe  into  all  your  joys,  and  g^ve  mc 
An  equal  share ;  and  in  this  depth  of  misery 
Can  1  be  MHcofuermedf  Dtniam 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound: 
And  wuotuerndfir  all  she  frit  before,  f 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore.  Drydm. 

Hapmr  mortals,  tmctmgerm  dfir  more, 
ContinM  their  wishes  to  their  native  »bore^^ 

We  shall  be  easy  and  wmsnuenedai  all  the 
•cddents  ofthe  way,  and  regard  only  the  event 
ofthe  journey.  R^gers^ 

Ukconce'rnedly.  adv.  Without  inte» 
rest  or  affection;  without  anxiety  $  Mrj^* 
out  perturbation. 
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Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  coiKiuering  foes 
So  umcdiuerifdly  can  rebte  our  woes, 
As  Bot  to  lend  a  tear.  Dtmbam* 

Death  was  denounc*d,  that  friehtful  sound, 
Which  ev*n  the  best  can  hardl  v  bear : 
He  tocJL  the  summons,  Void  otfear, 

And  mncmutrmilj  cast  his  eyes  around^ 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  griesly  challenger. 

Drydtn, 

Is  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  to 
ht  parted  with  so  umeoncermtdlyf  Is  an  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  in  the  ba- 
lance against  the  hopeless  death  of  the  atheist, 
and  utter  extinction  t  BentJey. 

UNcoNCB^RNEDKEss.fi.j.  Freedom  from 
anxiety,  or  perturbation. 

No  man,  having  done  a  kindness  to  another, 
would*  thmk  himself  justly  dealt  wkh  in  a  total 
neglect  and  uncmttermtdHets  of  the  person  who 
had  received  that  kindness.  South, 

UNCoKCE^RNiNG.i74(/.    Not  interesting i 
not  affecting ;  not  belonging  to  one. 

Things  impossible  in  their  nature,  or  uhcch" 
terming  xo  us,  cannot  beaet  it.      Vitay  vfPietyi 

This  science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with 
so  many  umcoucermiiig  parts  of  knowledge,  and 
built  on  such  mean  materials,  appears  ridiculous 
to  those  that  have  not  examined  it.        Addisoa^ 

Unconce'rvment.  ». /.    The  state  of 
having  no  share. 

Being  privileged  by  an  happy  uneonctrnment  in 
those  legal  murders,  you  may  take  a  sweeter  re- 
lish of  jrour  own  innocence.  Swth, 
Uncoitclu'dent.  )  adj.    Not  decisive ; 
UNCoNCLu'DiNb.  5      infcmng  no  plain 
or  certain  conclusion  or  consequence. 
Our  arguments  are  inevidei^t  and  uncwteludent. 

Halt, 
He  nakes  his  understanding  only  the  ware- 
faouse  of  other  men's  falae  and  uncondudinv  rea- 
jonings*  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  tor  hit 
own  twc  /  Locke, 

Unconclu'dincness.  n,  J.    Quality  of 
i>eing  unconcluding. 

Either  may  be  much  more  probably  main- 
tained  than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurate- 
ness  and  the  uneomeludimgmeft  of  the  analytical  ex- 
perinnents  vulgarly  relied  on.  BoyU. 

UNCONCO'CTED.tf^.  Not  digested  j  not 
matured. 

We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  ««- 
0me0eUd*  Brvwm, 

In  theology,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween our  new  lights  and  ancient  truths,  as  be- 
.    tween  the  sun  and  an  uncoacoct^  evanid  me- 
teor. GlanvUU, 

Did  the  extend  the  gloomy  clouds  on  high. 
Where  all  th'  amazing  fireworks  of  the  sky 
In  utu0tU9cUi  seeds  fermenting  he.     Biackmcre, 

Uh  c  o  N  D  e'm  NED,  adj.  Not  cont^mncd . 
It   was  a  fiimiUar  and  vncomdemned  practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Rgmans,  to  expose, 
)iicbout  pity,  their  innocent  infants.  Locke, 

UircoNi>i'TioNAL,  adj.    Absolute;  not 
limited  by  any  terms. 

O  pass  not.  Lord!  an  absolute  deaee* 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  uneonJltioMdl ; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
Jijid^  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  recaL 

Dryden, 
Our  Saviour  left  a  power  in  his  church  to  ab- 
.folve  ncid  fi'om  their  sins ;  but  this  was  not  an 
^l)^olute  and  uncon^tiomal  power  vested  in  any, 
^uc  fbuoded  upon  repentance,  and  on  the  prni- 
I^qX'^  belsef  In  him  alone.  Aylijfe^ 

tJNCONFl'^'ABLE*/^^'«  Uuboundtd* 
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You  rogue!  you  stand  upon  your  fienonr! 
why,  thou  umconJiHahU  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as 
I  can  do  to  keep  mine  honour.  Sirnhfean, 

UUCONFl'NED.fl^'. 

I.  Free  from  restraint.  t 

I  wonder  at  it. 
Hiat  shews  thou  art  umeotifin*d,  Sbmiepearu 
,  Chaucer  has  refined  on  fioccace,  and  has 
mended  the  stories  he  has  borrow^:  though 
prose  sUows  more  Hbertv  of  thought,  and  tha 
expression  is  more  easy  wnen  uMcohfinfdhy  aum* 
bers.  Our  countryman  carries  weighty  aad  yeC 
wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  Dryiem^ 

Poets,  a  race  long  unconJnCd  aad  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  ctf  savage  liberty, 
ReceivM  his  laws.  fo^ 

%.  Having  no  limits ;  unbounded. 

(f  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  aad  urn* 
eoiijimed  %oQdy  wtiether  ten  thousand  enjoy  th« 
benefit  oS^  it,  or  but  oiie,  we  should  see  men's  good 
will  and  kind  endeavours  would  bo  as  universal. 

S^ctator* 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yat  uneonjindi 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humaa  kind. 

Vkcovfi' RUED,  adj. 

1.  Not  fortiliftd  by  resolution;  not  strength- 
ened; raw;  weak. 

The  unexpected  speech 
The  king  had  made  upon  the  new-ruis*d  force. 
In  th'  u$uQmfitmedXioo^i  much  fear  d»d  breed. 

I>a^idU 

2.  Not  strengthened  by  additional  teui^  ' 
mony. 

He  \\*o\j\A  bnve  resign*d 
To  him  his  heav'nly  office,  nor  was  long 
His  witness  vnconfirmd.  Afilim, 

3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  rite  40/ 
confirmation. 

Unconpo'km.  adj.    Unlike;  dissimilar; 
not  analogous. 
Not  uncoiform  to  Other  shining  globes.    MUt, 
Unconfo'rmable.  adj.    Inconsistent  $ 
not  conforming. 

Unto  those  geutiral  rules,  they  kaoir  we  da 
not  defend,  that  we  nuy  hold  any  thing  wkcoio* 
Jortn^e.  Hooker, 

Moral  good  b  an  action  conformable  to  the 
rule  of  our  duty.  Motal  evil  ic  an  action  uncem^ 
formahU  to  it,  or  a  neglea  to  fulfil  it.  JVatu, 
nconfo'rmity.  n.  s.  Incongruity; 
iL  consistency. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evi'  of  men's  actions,^ 
which  consist  in  theii  conformity  or  irnf«y»nRi/jp' 
to  right  reason,  must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and 
U'u^Iungeable.  Houtb, 

U  N  c  o  N  F  u  's  R D .  adj.  Distiuct ;  free  frooi 
confusion. 

it  is  mure  distinct  and  tMeoafHsedxhanthR  sen* 
sitive  memory.  HaU, 

If  i\\  having;  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready 
at  iiaad,  consists  quickness  of  partf ;  in  this  of 
having  them  nmconfuscd^  and  being  able  nicely  to 
distinguish  one  thmg  from  another,  coasisrs  tht 
exactness  «f  judgment.  l-ocke, 

U  N  c  o  N  F  u's  fc  D  L Y .  adv,   Without  confu- 
sion. 

Every  one  finds  that  he  knows  when  any  idea 
is  in  his  understanding,  and  that  when  more  thQi 
one  arc  there,  he  knows  them«  distinctly  and  irx- 
confusedly^  from  one  another.  Loi^ke, 

U  N  c  o  N  F u't  able.  adj.  Irrefragable ;  not 
to  be  convicted  of  errour. 

Ona  political  argument  tM»y  ooisted  of  as  »«- 
t.nj^able^  that  from  the  nLaria^^k  of  eccleiia»» 
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ticks  would  emue  porttty  in  mmv  of  the  chU- 

drcn,  and  thence  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  the 

church.  ^f^^' 

VncosGt'AhED,  adj.   Not  concreted  by 

By  exposing  wine,  after  four  months  die estion 
!n  horse-dung,  unta  the  ertreroity  of  cold,  the 
iqneous  parts  wiU  freexe,hut  the  spirit  retire, 
ind  be  fiKind»ii«>*r««/*rf  in  the  center.  Broi^. 
V h CO' fijVG Ah. adj.  Not consistCDt with 
matrimonial  faith  j  not  befitting  a  wife 

or  husband.  ' 

My  name 
To  all  posterity  may  sund  defwBi'd: 
"With  maledicuon  mention'd,  and  the  blot 
Of  falshood  most  umconjugal  traduc  d.      Mtlhn. 

Unconne'cted,  adj.  Not  coherent;  not 
joined  by  proper  tranMtions  or  depend- 
ence of  parts;  lax;  loose;  vague. 
Those  who  contemplate  onl^  the  fragments 

'broken  off  from  any  science,  dispersed  in  short 
i,«wiw.rrfr// discourses,  can  never  survey  an  en- 
tire body  of  ttuth.  tVattu 

Vnconni'vin<5.  adj.  Not  forbcanng  pc- 

*  nal  notice.  .  ,. 

To  that  hideous  place  not  so  co^  d, 
By  rigour  unconn'n/tng i  but  tlut  <rft, 
leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  liberty,  to  round  this  globe  of  ««^ 

V  KCO'N QU E  R  A  B  L  E.  adj.   Not  to  bc  sub- 
dued ;  Insuperable ;  not  to   be  over- 

come;  invincible. 

Louis  was  darting  histhunder  on  the  Alps,  and 
causing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  <»"»«*" 
t»ttquerabU  Mint.  ,,,_.,  ^ryden. 

Soadillo  first,  M/i^wyw^^***  lord  I  ,  ,  . 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

Vmco'nqubrably.    adv.    Invincibly; 

insuperably.  .... 

The  herds  of  Iphydus,  dctam'd  m  wrong: 
Wild,  furious  herds,  yncwqutrsbly  suong.  Fope. 
Unco'nuuered. /?//>. 
X.  Not  subdued ;  not  overcome. 
To  die  so  tamely. 
Overcome  by  passion  and  mirfortune, 
And  stiU  Mtuonqutr'd  by  my  foes,  sounds  ilL 

rufo^ciwrV  yet,  in  that  forlorn  estate, 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate.    Vrjden. 
a.  Insuperable ;  invincible. 

Thew;  brothers  had  a-while  served  the. kiftg  of 
Pontus;  and  in  all  his, affairs,  especially  of  war, 
whereuntothcy  were  only  apt,  they  had  shewed 
ts  utuonqucred  courage,  so  a  rude  faithfuhi«Sj^ 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  tttuonqucr  d  virgin ! 
Wherewith  she  free**d  her  foes  to  congeal  d 


stone. 
But  rigid  looks,  and  chaste  austenty, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dashM  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  bUidi  awe?  MtUtm, 
XJnco'nscionable.«/(;. 
1.  Exceeding  th.e  limits  of  any  just  claim 
or  expectation.  , 

A  man  may  oppose  an  uncmtaoMbUvto^t^ 
for  an  unjustifiable  reason.  L  Estrange, 

1.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations. 
You  cannot  be  so  UHconsttonahle  as  to  charge 
me  for  not  subscribing  of  my  name,  for  that 
would  reflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party, 
who  ne^er  dare  it.  Vrydtn. 

|.  Enormous ;  vast.    A  low  word. 
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.  His  giantsfaip  is  gone  tomewhat  cretftfo, 
Sulking  with  less  uHtmieimMt  strides. 
And  lower  k)oks,  but  in  a  sidtry  chafe.  Afiftw. 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  contdencc. 

How  infarobus  is  thefidse,  fra«idolent,aBd  w 

ctueioKohhr  hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  coik 

science  continue  a  man  of  any  aeditloag.  S«rfi. 

Unco'n^cionablbness.  ».  i.  Uiuea- 
sonableness  of  hope  or  claim. 

Unco'nscionably./w/v.  Unreawiiawy. 
Indeed  *t  is  nity  you  diould  mia 
Th*  arrears  ot  all  your  services ; 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
Y*  have  bid  upon  th'  ungrateful  naooa. 
Be  used  so  uncomciomably  hard,  ^  ^^ 

As  ndt  to  find  a  just  reward.  ^"T^' 

This  is  a  common  vice ;  thoutth  all  thinotee 
Are  sold,  and  sold  i«w8«»/«s»i*3f  dear.  Drjm. 

VKCO'SSCIOVS.OiiJ. 

I.  Having  no  mental  perception. 
UmcoMtdotu  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill,  their  utmost  power  «««: 
Thoae  which  can  finely  chuse,  discern,  aa4 

know. 
Can  more  or  less  of  art  and  care  bestow. 

Blaikmmt. 

%.  Unacquainted;  unknowing. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoiu, 
Unum'd,  uneonteious  of  the  galling  yoke.  Ftft, 

UNCo'NsECRATED.tf<(f.  Not8acrcd;Mt 
dedicated ;  not  devoted. 

The  an  of  Israel  had  even  mtummrttiiai 

profimed  that  sacred  edifice,  and  robbed  a  ofn 

only  defence.  ^  *"*• 

UNCONSE'NTED.tfi//.  Not  yielded. 

We  stiouU  eatend  it  even  to  the  ^f^^^f 

our  natures, to  our  proneness  to  evil:  whw^ 

ever  these,  unconttntti  to,  will  aoC  hennpHwo 

us,  yet  are  they  matter  of  sorrow.  Wm. 

Unconsi'dered.  «^'.    Not  coniidcrtd} 

not  attended  to. 

Love  yourself;  and  in  that  love. 
Not  umcoMsidertd  leave  your  Yumoar.  Shahfmt. 
It  will  not  bc  vHcoiutdertd,  that  we  find  no  spM 
track  in  this  bbyrinth.  ^"^ 

Vnco'ssos  AST.  adj.  Incongmouf ;  un- 
fit ;  inconsistent.  ^ 
It  seemeth  a  thing  umtptuwamt,  that  the  •«* 
should  honour  any  other  as  the  Savioiur,b»tfiWi 
whom*  it  honoureth  as  the  creator  of  the  wortt 

Unco'nstant. adj.  [incotutanU Fr^ J 
inconstani^  Latin.]  Fickle  j  not  steady; 
changeable;  mutable. 

More  mneotutant  than  the  wind;  who  wool 
Ev'n  now  the  froien  bosom  of  the  »**» 
And,  bemg  anger'd,  puft  away  fro«  theaa, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-droppmg  sww. 

Th*  mctastami  skies 


Do  change  their  course  as  several  winds  smfr 

Unconstra'ined.  <w^*.  Free  from coiB- 
pulsion.  .  ,_. 

Will  you,  with  free  and  '^'•"^^^^'^Ztrt 

Give  me  your  daughter  ?  .  /**^^ 

These  be  the  mSeries  which  ««  fi** jCTi 

brought  upon  all  mankind,  unto  ''°^5^%i 

his  creation,  gave  a  free  and  ***~^''*^S, 

His  highness  is  retum'd.— — 
And  uncomstraind  I  But  with  wbatduflT  . 
Of  countenance  did  he  receive  the  "«*^^ 
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Made  for  bis  iwe,  yet  be  has  fomM  us  so. 
We  ukt0Mjtram*J,  what  be  commands  us,  do, 

Unconstra-'inedly.     adv.    Without 
force  suffered. 

Such  a  patron  has  frankly,  generously,  and  loi- 
tmstrainedlj  relieved  me.  Switb, 

Unconstra'int.  h.s.    Freedom  from 
constraint;  ease. 

Mr.  Dryden  writ  more  like  a  scholar;  and 
though  the  greatest  maner  of  poetry,  he  wanted 
ttot  easiness,  that  air  of  freedom  and  uneMstraintf 
which  IS  more  sensibly  to  be  perceived  than  de- 
scribed. Feittn, 
UlfcONSuaTiNG.  aJj.  [inconsulttu^l^xj] 
Heady;  rash;  improvident;  imprudent. 
It  was  the  fair  Zeimane,  Plezirtus^  daughter, 
whom  MMmtulihig  affection,  unfortunately  bom 
to  mewardt,  had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her 
Ptural  modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent 
r«yments.                                                sUaey. 
Unconsu'med.  adj.    Not  wasted;  not 
destroyed  by  any  wasting  power. 

Hope  never  comes. 
That  cones  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
«ffl  niges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  tincotuum*d,  Milton, 
Fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  m  the  fire 
fWMMnmM^,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies 
our  complex  ideas,  signified  by  the  word  gold. 
«T  .  Locke. 

I/wcoNSu'MMATE.   adj.    Not  consum- 
mated. 

^^  Acron  came  to  the  fight, 

who  left  his  spouse  betroth'd,  and  uncpmsummatt 
,-  n>5*i^-  Dryden. 

Ukcontb'mned.  adj.  Not  despised. 
Which  of  the  peers 
Have  unc9niemnd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Stood  not  neglected  ?  Sbahpeare. 

VwcoNTE'NTED.  adj.    Not  Contented: 
not  aatisfied. 

-  Permit  me,  chief. 

To  iMd  this  uncontented  gift  away.  Dryden, 

Unconte'ntinoness.  n.  s.    Want  of 
power  to  satisfy. 

^  The  decreed  unconfentingnees  of  all  other  goods 
IS  richly  repaired  by  its  being  but  ^n  aptness  to 
prore  a  rise  to  our  love's  settling  in  God.  Boyle. 

Vkconte'stable.  adj.     Indisputable; 
not  controvertible. 

Where  is  the  man  that  has  uneonf estate  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the 
fiUiood  of  all  he  condemns  f  Locke. 

Vkconte'sted.  adj.  Not  disputed ;  evi- 
dent. 

•T  is  Inr  experience  nneontetUd  found. 
Bodies  orDicular,  when  whirlinc  round, 
StiU  shake  off  all  things  on  theu-  surface  plac'd. 

Biacimon, 

Uncontri'te.  adj.  Not  religiously  peni- 
tent, o        /*- 

The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner, 
cnmaoc  make  him  contrite.,  Hammond. 

Uncontro'llable.  adj. 
f.  Resistless;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 
Oaaa  mourns. 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  rnneoHtrculahte  intent.  Milton. 

%.  Indisputable;  irrefragable. 

The  pension  was  granted,  by  reason  of  the 

kinj  of  England's  uncontroulahle  title  to  Eng- 

*■"»•  Hayxuard, 

This  makes  appear  the  error  of  those,  who 

tiiiiik  it  an  ^nfoninglaile  maxim,  that  power  is 
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Jd^ays  safer  lodged  in  many  hands,  than  ia  ones 
those  many  are  as  capable  of  eisbvins  as  a  ain- 
gle  person^  "*    ^^^ 

Vncoktro'll^bly.  adv. 

I.  Without  possibility  of  oppositiofti 

a.  Without  danger  of  refutation. 

Uncontroidabiy,  and  under  general  consent, 
many  opinions  are  passant,  which,  upon  due  exa- 
mination, admit  of  doubt.  Bronn 
Since  this  light  was  to  rest  widiin  them,  ani 
the  judgment  of  it  wholly  to  remain  in  them- 
selves,  they  might  safely  and  uneontroulahh  pre- 
tend  it  greater  or  less.  Sinik. 

UNCONTRO'LLED.a^*.  ^^ 

I.  Unresisted ;  unopposed ;  not  to  be  over- 
ruled. 

ShouW  I  try  the  uncontronled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause,  *t  would  kindle  my  rape  spfaitt 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
Ihat  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympa« 

U  er  barren  mountams,  o'er  the  flow'ry  pkiiu 
lixtendsihy  nncontrour d  znd  boundless  rfi^ 

ou  11  '^^*  British  navy,  nncontrottrd,         '^'^^ 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross  t'  extremest  clime 
1  emfac,  and  return  with  odorous  spoils.  PIfilipe» 

%.  Not  convinced ;  not  refuted. 

That  Jnhus  Caesar  was  so  bom,  is  an  uneon. 
tronlcdte^rt.  Hay-uMU 

UNCOMTRO'LLEDLY.ii^V.  WithoUtCOn- 

trol ;  without  opposition. 

Mankind  avert  kilUng,  and  being  kiUedt  but 
when  the  phantasm  honour  has  once  possessed 
the  mind,  no  reluctance  of  humanity  isabie  to 
make  head  against  it;  but  it  commands  irw/». 
trouledly.  Decay  of  Pietv. 

VscosTRovL'RTED.adj.  Not  disputed  1 
not  liable  to  debate.  ^        ^ 

One  reason  of  the  uncontroverted  certainty  at 
mathematical  science  is,  because  't  is  built  upoa 
clear  and  settled  significations  of  names.    Gianv' 
Unconve'rsable.  adj.   Not  suitable  to 
conversation;  not  social. 

Faith  and  devotion  are  traduced  and  ridiculed 
as  morose  unconversable  qualities.  JtoFere 

Vkcokve'rted,  adj.  ' 

I.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  christi-' 
anity. 

Salvation  belongeth  unto  none,  but  such  as 
call  upon  the  name  of  qur  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
which  nations,  is  yet  unconverted,  neither  do,  no^ 
po«ibly  can  do,  till  they  believe.  Hl,ker 

The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed 
by  the  many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Sa- 
viour s  miracfes,  accounted  for  them  after  the    • 
same  manner.  Mdieot,, 

The  aposUe  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  the  iniiU 
and  misery  of  their  former  unconverted  eiu.  . 
when  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

%.  Not  religious ;  not  yet  induced  to'Tfvc 
a  holy  life.  Thus  Baxter  wrote  a  Call 
to  the  Unconverted. 

Vscosvi'scEv.adj.  Not  convinced. 

A  way  not  to  be  intrcfduced  into  the  semi- 

nanes  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  religion,  or 

philosophy,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  union. 

^wced.  i^j^^ 

To  Unco'rd.  V  a.    To  loose  a  thinJ 

bound  with  cords. 
Uncork e'cted.  adj.    Inaccurate |   not 
polished  to  exactnefjs. 

I  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  lome. 
ly  t  It  comti  out  from  the  fir*t  a-ught,  nnd  v^. 
torruted.  j^^^^ 
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ITircoRiiu'^T.  adj.  Honest ;  upright ;  not 
Uinted  witk  wickedness;  not  influenced 
by  iniquitoni  interest. 

The  pletfum  of  «in,  and  thu  world  s  ▼«»tics, 
irec.nturedwHbiriww'rir^judcmem.    Ii99ktr. 

Men  illedge  they  ne'er  can  &Mi 
Those  beautket  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  wiU  endure 
Fof  w€t  uuc^rrufi  and  pure.  *«y*. 

U»coRRu'PTEP.fli(r.  Not  vitiated}  not 

depraved. 

'^         Such  a  hero  never  ipnngi. 
But  from  the  iri«*wTij^i<</ blood  of  kinp.  .«M«Ni. 

Mas,  yet  new. 
Ho  rule  but  wMrrmfUd  reason  knew. 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  P«rsuc^ry|#. 

Nothiof  is  more  valuable  than  the  record*  of 
anti^nty:  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them^and 

t^KcoRRu'PTNRSs. «./.    Integrity;  up- 

risrhtnefi*  _j^^ 

In  doctrine,  shew  mme»rraftmttt,  g»*^' ?*^ 

ftfUNCO'vBR.  V.tf. 

J.  To  divest  of  a  covering. 

After  you  are  up,  time^ir  your  bed,  and  open 

the  curtains  to  air  It.  ^arvey. 

See'uig  an  f^ect  several  millionf  of  letfuea, 

the  verj'  instant  it  is  wmc^rmiy  may  be  shewn 

to  be  a  mifiake  in  matter  of  ftwrt.  t^^* 

a.  To  deprive  of  clothes.  , 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  an- 
swer, with  thy  imc9vcrid  body,  this  exttetnity  of 
the  skies*  Sbakipeare. 

».  To  Strip  of  the  roof. 
^  Porches  and  tchoob,    ^    ,.         . 

CTiwevrrV,  and  with  scaffolds  cumber  d  rt<w.. 

4.  To  show  openly  ^  to  strip  of  a  veil,  or 
concealment- 

He  covered;  but  his  robe 
Vnc9ver*d more:  so  emc  the  Dani»  ^ro"?; 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  '^f!!' 

There  will  cerUinly  come  some  day  or  o^er, 
to  untwer  every  soul  of  us.  ^•f*^ 

^.  To  bare  the  head,  as  m  the  presence  of 
a  flnpfrioor.  '        ...      1 

Radier  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole, 
Than  stand  umcwwd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

'  bbakspeuft* 

Unco'unsbllable.  adj.  Not  to  be  a4- 

It  would  have  been  ffncwruelhhU  tp  haye 
marched,  and  have  left  such  an  cnemv  at  their 
backs.  _  CUfcndon. 

Vvc&vsT K^LZ.  adi.  Inmimerable. 

Those  ume0UMUiiU  glorious  bodies  were  not 
tet  in  the  fiimament  for  no  oUier  end  than  to  ^ 
adoinit.  .    -^^''V^* 

UNCp'L'NTERFEtT.  adj.    Genuine^;  not 

^'iVue^eil  is  not  any  one  single  affection  of 
the  soul,  but  a  strone  mixture  ofmany  holy  af- 
Actions,  filling  the  heart  with  aU  piops  inten- 
tions i  aU,  not  only  umounterfitt,  but  mc»t  fer- 
f  cnt  opratt, 

Ta  Un  co'u  r  LE.  v.  a.  To  loose  dogs  from 

their  couples.  ,,  «  „^. 

ITncoup/eSn  the  western  vaUey,  go ; 
Dispatch.  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.     5*-^*/. 

llJe  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gray ; 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  «re  green; 
Vf>£oupte  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay.     Sbaisfi, 

The  land  on  whidi  they  fought,  th  appomted 
place,  ,  ,      . 

la  which  th*  uncoupled  hound*  began  the  chace. 

DrjdiH. 
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Unco'ubteous.  adj.  Uncivil;  «»P^*[^ 

In  behaviour  some  wiU  say,  ever  »d,  surely 

sober,  and  somewhat  given  to  musing,  hut  o«»« 

mu9mrtams,  owwfj^ 

UNCo'uRTEOusLY.iw/v.  Undvilly  >  un- 

^wi  Jiomewhat  menrily,yct  uncmrttmilyh^ 
Hiled  upon  En^d,  objectrog  extreme  beggry 
tad  mere  barbarousness  unto  it.        ^    Ascbam. 

Unco'urtlikess.  n.  s.    Unsuitablencss 
of  manners  to  a  court ;  inelegance. 

The  Quakers  presented  an  address,  wbKA,  not- 
widistanding  the  mmcmHl'nuis  of  thcur  P^*^ 
die  sense  was  very  honest.  Ad^Mm. 

Unco'urtly.  adj.  Inelegant  of  manners; 

uncivil.  .    .       . 

The  lord  treaaurcr  not  entermg  into  tboee  re- 

finemema  of  paymg  the^^ublidt  "***2Ly*" 


Swft. 


privau  consideratioas,  hath  been  so 

U  Nco'w  T  H .  adj.  [uncu^,  Saxon.]    Odd  ; 
strange ;  unusqal. 

A  very  imtmOi  swht  wu  to  behoU, 
How  he  did fcshion  lus  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  movM  his  ftwtm^  oW, 
So  backward  sdU  was  tum'd  hi*  wnnkltd  ftce 

5^aarr. 
The  kivers  standing  in  this  doleftil  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  unwtres  approached  near, 
(/mouth  in  arm*  ydad,  and  strange  di^ue. 

Fairfax. 
I  am  surprixed  with  an  umcittb  fear;    ^  ^ 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  jomtx; 
My  heart  suspect*  more  than  mine  eve  can  see. 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  rO^ 
Affects  me  equally  •  nor  can  I  like 
This  Miumtih  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  JUiU. 

Say  on; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  betel. 
Bound  on  a  voyage  utuotab^  and  oh«:orc. 
Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  <rf  neU-  JW *« 

It  vras  so  uncoutb  a  sight,  for  a  fox  to  apoear 
without  a  tail,  diat  die  very  thought  made  him 
weary  of  his  life.  L  Estrsmp.^ 

The  «ecret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Untouthy  perhap*  unlawfiil  to  reveal        Drjdem, 

I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand  hu  true 
meaning  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mmd 
unpossessed  by  dortors  of  my  sect,  whose  re»- 
aonmgs  will  of  cotirsc  make  all  chime  that  ^y, 
and  make  the  genuine  meaninc  of  the  •»")« 
seem  harsh,  stramed.  and  ufiuytl  to  me.   L»^ 

He  made  that  a  pleasant  study,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus  was  uMcomtb  and 
rugged.  Babtr. 

Vkco'vt'hlv,  adv.  Oddly;  atratigcly. 

Venetians  do  not  more  tiitcMly  ride. 
Than  did  their  lubber  *Ute  mankind  bestride. 

£>ryJtm^ 

Unco'uthness.  n.s.  Oddncss;  strangc- 

0^8.  .        .  .  ^ 

To  deny  himself  in  the  lesser  instances,  that 
so  when  the  greater  come  they  may  not  have 
the  disadvantage  of  tmt0titbmast  and  perfect 
strangeness,  to  enhance  their  difficulty,  must  be 
ad^nowledged  reasonable.  Daeay  •fP^*^ 

To  Uncrea'te.  v.  a.  To  annihilate;  to 
reduce  to  nothing ;  to  deprive  of  exist- 
ence. _       ^  ^ .  . 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  moce, 

Lest  what  I  made  I  tincreatt.  Canvu 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn ; 
"Who  can  u/ureaU  thee  thou  shdt  know.    Mm* 
Light  dies  before  her  wtcreathg  word,  rft* 
UnCRBA'tED.  fl4(f. 

X.  Not  yet  created* 
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'  xj     .  .*j»^J>««tlioudisturVd 
J*»v  B  i  UesMd  Deact,  and  imo  aatur«  bnxkht 

Of  thy  rebellion?  ;i^^^ 

«.  [/«rr^e,  French.]     Not  produced  bv 
credtum.  ' 

^_What  cauie  widiin,  or  what  without,  it  fiiiMid. 
Thitca««bcuig««r#a/^bouiid?  JW,^S«? 
lJ?!f^^'7S?^  Pro*:«^  that  the  idea  we 
AM^e  of  God  M  GodliiinitlfjkbeiMaoinethkMr. 

Uncreditableness.^./.  Want  of  re- 

paUtion. 
To  all  other  diMuasives  we  may  add  this  of 

Ihe  mmrtSusl^meis:  the  be«  f hat  caa  be  «aid  is. 

that  they  use  wit  foolishly,  whereof  the  onj 

w«  d^roun  theodier.  DtuiywfTiitj. 

Uncro  PFBD.  fl4r.  Not  cropped;  not  ci. 

tnered. 


^...  .       Thy  abundance  wants 
Ptttatef,  a^  .wij^Vialls  to  the  ground. 

Ukcro'$8ed.«^\  Uncinccllcd. 

Sucbgain  the capofhim, that  makes  themfine, 

Yet  keeps  his  book  unerou'd,  S&ahpegn. 

UNCRo^UDECfl^.  Not  Straitened  by  want 

of  room. 

On  Ks  puWick  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
*    •™*  '^•W  ««<r»ir<W  nations  in  its  womb.   ^^. 
7p  Uncro'wn.  v.  fl.    To  deprive  of  a 

^rown  :  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 
He  hath  done  ae  wrong; 

And  therefore  ru  suitfmwi  him  ere 't  be  kog. 

c  J  J«  powers!  '^ 

See  a  sacred  kmg  umtrvwiCdt 

See  your  offipring,  Albion,  bound.        Dninu 
U  NCTioK.  s.  J.  ionaion^  French.] 
I.  The  act  of  anointing. 

The  jm^rf  the  tabernacle,  the  Uble,  the 
layer,  the  altar  of  God,  with  aU  the  instnimenu 
appertannng  thereunto,  made  them  for  ever 

%*  unguent;  ohitment. 

TOe  long  himself  the  sacred  uneinm  made; 
Aalungbyoftce,  and  as  priest  by  trade.  ZW. 
3.  The  act  of  anointing  medically. 

Such  u  are  of  hot  constitutions  should  use 
bathmg  m  hot  wtttr,  rather  than  vm^s, 
-        ^.t  ^      .  Arbmtbmt. 

4-  Any  thing  softening  or  lenitive. 
Mother, 
JLay  not  that  flattering  ututhn  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

5.  The  nte  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours. 
^  Theu*  extreme  Mu:/iMr,administered  as  the  dy- 
ing man  s  viaticum,  which  St.  James  mentioned 
as  the  ceremony  of  his  recovery,  may  be  added. 

6.  Any  thing  that  excites  piety  and  devo- 
tion ;  that  which  melts  to  devotion. 

Unctuo'sity.  h.s.  [from  unctuous.^  Fat- 
ness;  oOiness. 

Fuliginous  exhalations  centaia  an  wnOtmih  in 
them,  and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel  ^rtxcw. 
l^Neruous.  ii^.  Fat;  clammy  5  oily. 
Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plouf  h-tom 
leas,  ^ 

Whesreof  ingratefiil  man,  with  liqu'rtsh  draughts. 
And  morsels  tuutmnis,  greSses  his  piure  mind. 
That  from  tt  all  consideration  slips.  Sbmhttart. 
A  wand'ring  fire, 

^"Toj-f rV*****  v«f«««^i  '^ch  the  night 
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CoiidMSe%  and  the  cold  environs  rouad, 
Kmdled  through  agiution  to  a  flame.    MUm: 

So  fitt  and  mctutui^  that  with  the  beUies  of 
five  of  them  there  is  made  usually  a  hogriiead  of 
train  efl.  Heylim. 

The  trees  were  uachms  fir,  and  moimtain  ash. 

whether  they  wnctutus  exhalations  ire^ 
Fir  d  by  the  sun,  or  seeming  so  alone.    Br^dau 

Th*  infernal  winds, 
Dilatiiic,  and  with  mmehmu  vafiouvfed, 
Disdained  their  narrow  cells.  FhSBfim 

Camphire,  oil-olhre,  Itnsecd-oU,  spirit  of  tur* 
penthie,  and  amber,  are  fct,  sulphuveousy  wMfv- 
w*  bodiek^  Nrwim. 

U  NCTUousNEss.  n.s.  Fatness;  oilincssi 
clamminess;  greasiness. 

A  great  degree  of  mtstmoutneM  is  not  BMessanf 
to  the  production  of  the  ¥ke  eftcts.         A^ 
Uncu'ckolded.  a^a.  Not  made  a  cuck- 
old. 

As  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsoma 
man  loose^wiv*d,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  be- 
hok!  a  foul  knave  utuuckoldtd.  ^ShaJbftanm 

uncu'lled.  fl^.  Not  gathered. 

A  swaty  reaper  from  his  tiflage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  ycUow  sbea( 
Uneulfd^  as  came  to  hand.  MUkm^ 

Vvcv'l? ABLE,  aJi.  Notblamable. 

Those  canons  do  bmd.  as  they  are  edicts  oC 
nature;  which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  unwrit- 
ten, and  thereby  framing  such  church  orders  aa 
in  their  bw  were  not  prescribed,  are  ndtwitlw 
standing  in  that  respect  itncuipoBie,  Hooker. 
Uncu'ltivated,  a4f>  [incultus^hsXiiul 
I.  Not  cultivated ;  not  improved  4>7  til* 
laje. 

Our  isle,  indeed,  toe  friutful  wss  before; 
ButaUaOTM^/nwli^hiy,  ^ 

Out  of  the  solar  walk.  I>pydn. 

God  gave  the  world  to  men  HI  oemmoo;  but 
tmce  he  nve  it  lor  their  benefit*  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  meant  it  should  always  remain  com«   , 
mon  and  MMAMeW,  Ltth^ 

a.  Not  instructed;  notctviUTcd. 

The  first  tracedians  found  that  serious  stile 
Too  grave  for  their  umtmlth>aied*%6,  Rote^mmm^ 
Theae  are  instances  of  natinis,  where  tmmUi^ 
nmt€d  nature  hu  been  left  to  itself,  without  the 
help  of  letters.      '  Lagk§k 

Uncu'mberbd.  tf4f.  Not  burdened  J  not 
embarrassed. 
Ix)rdof  youraeU^iMOMiitfrV  with  a  wife.  iW 
Uwcu'rbablb.  fli/y.    Thai  cannot  be 
curbed,  or  checked.    Not  used. 

So  much  tmcMrbabte  her  gafboiles,  Caesar, 
Mdde  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  poUqr.  Sb0i^mrf» 

Uwcu'rbeo.  0^.    Licentious;    ootp;- 
strained. 

With  frank  and  with  vnnvrlv^  plainness. 
Tell  us  the  dauphin's  mbd.  SUkifurt* 

To  Uncu'rl.  v.  a»    To  loose  from  ring- 
lets, or  convolutions. 

There  stands  a  rock;  the  raging  billows  rosr 
Above  his  head  in  storms;  but,  when 't  is  clear, 
Wuwr/ their  ridgy  backs,  afid  at  bis  fcet  appear. 

The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  00  the  plain. 
He  sheaths  his  p§«'s,  mutttrlt  his M^ry  maaei 
And.  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day« 
Walks  ever  and  disdains  th'ingkurious  prey. 

#M.    y.   .-     .  .  *  ...  Drwitth 

The  furies  smk  upon  their  iron  beds. 
And  snakes  mmvFd  hang  liu'aing  rouwl  thek 
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y^UKCu'RL.  V.  n.    To  fall  from  Ihe 
ringlets. 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurb^ 
.    Ev'n  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 

1  o  do  some  fetal  execution.  SbahpAtrt, 

.Uncl'kled.  adj.     Not  collected   into 
ringlete* 

Alike  in  feature  both,  and  garb  inpear ; 
With  honest  ftccs,  though  lwi«r«r/«/ nair.   JJryJ. 

But  ^nce»  alas  I  frail  beauty  must  decay ; 
Curl'd  or  uncut Vd^  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
"  And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate*er  we  lose  \ 

Uncu'bkent.  adj.    Not  current;    not 
passing  in  common  payment* 
Your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurreni  gold,  is 
.    not  crack'd  within  the  ring.  Sbaisptmre, 

I  can  no  pther  answer  make  but  tbmks; 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks:  and  oft  good  turns 
,    Are  shuffled  off*  with  such  umeurrent  pav. 

'  Soukspeare, 

ToUKCu'Rft.  V.  a.    To  free  from  any 
execration. 

UncuTii,  their  soiils;  their  peace  is  made 
With  head,  and  not  with  hands.        Sbakspeare* 
V  M  c  u  'r  s  t .  adj.    Not  execrat  ed . 

Sir  John  Hotham,  unreproached,  unthrcaten- 
cd,  uucurted  by  any  langua|e  or  secret  impreca- 
tion of  mine,  not  long  after  pays  his  own  and 
his  eldest  son*s  heads.  -^'V^  Char/es. 

Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  umcuntf 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  tirst. 

Waller. 
]LJncu't.  adj:  Not  cut. 

Wc  must  resign.   Heav'n  his  great  soul  doth 
claim. 
In  storms  ti  loud  as  hit  immortal  fame: 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shake  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fiinVal  pile.  Waller, 
A  nail  uncut y  and  head  uncomb'd,  she  loves; 

*  And  wouU  draw  on  jack-boots  as  soon  as  gloves. 

To'Und  a'm.  v.  a.  To  open ;  to  free  trom 

the  restraint  of  mounds. 

\Vhen  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 

And  shriveU'd  herbs  on-^nh'ring  st^s  decay; 
'  The  wary  ploughman  on  the  mountain's  brow 

•  WttAjiw*  niswatry  storts.  Dryden. 
Undamaged.  at{}'    Not  made  \vor8c; 

not  impaired. 

Plant  s  will  ffctiucnt  change*  try, 
Undama^dt  and  their  marriageable  arms 
-  Conjoin  with  others.  Philips, 

Un da'u NT ED.4»4'.    Unsubdued  by  fear  ; 
not  depressed. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only ; 
'    For  thy  undaunted  metal  shouU  compose 

Nothing  but  maks.  •      i^bakspeare. 

With  him  went 
Harmtn,  who  did  the  twice  fir'd  Harry  save, 
.    And  in  hb  burning  ship  undaunted  fouglit.  Dryd, 
Mirror  trf  ancient  faith  in  early  youth ! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth ! 
No  ibe  unpunish'd,  hi  the  fighting  field. 
Shall  dare  thee.  Dryden. 

UNDA'uNTEDLY.<7i:i?.  Boldly  j  intrepid- 
ly ;  without  fear. 

It  shall  bid  his  aoul  go  out  of  his  bodv  v»- 

deumtedlyt  and  lift  up  its  head  with  confidence 

before  saints  and  angels.  South. 

UNDAUNT&iiNEss.  X.J.  Boldncssj  bra* 

Tery ;  intrepidity. 

Luther  took  up  a  orisker  air  of  assurance,  and 
shewed  a  purt  cular  undauniedness  in  the  cauie  of 
'  truth,  when  it  had  so  mighty  an  opposer. 

dUttrbury. 


The  art  of  war,  which  they  admired  hi  bid^ 

and  hb  umdaumUdnest  under  dangers,  were  sixb 

virtues  as  these  islanders  were  not  used  t&  ?«fe. 

Unda'zzleo.  o^r.   Not<&nmedor€on* 

fused  by  splendour. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaxt  the  devil  net 
UudmK%led,  Mlhm, 

As  wMixs/A^ind  untroobled  eyes,  as  odes 
can  be  supposed  to  cast  on  gfaw-wems,  when 
they  have  been  newly  gistng  on  die  son.  IhjU, 
7dUNDE'Ar.v.  tf.   To  ,finec  from  deif- 
ness. 
Though  Richard  my  Kfc's  counsel  weddjtt 
hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  min^hii  ear. 

Sbubfttrt, 

V ST) En. k'vched, adj.  Notcorruptcdby 
debauchery. 

When  the  world  was  boione,  fresh,  mi 
young. 
Her  sMte  we»#  Mudk^M^'ii  bmI  thertfoft  ««)fi' 

Unde'caoon.  tt.  /.  [from  •r«ir««i,lat 

and  yfl#vl«.]  A  figure  of  elcTcn»gle«or 

sides. 
Undeca'yed.  a4/\    Not  dimudAcd  ff 

impaired.  ^    ,^. 

How  fierce  in  fi^ht,  with  courage  utAcg  «' 

^\idge  if  such  wornours  want  immortal  iia. 

If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  gwi 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  bit;  mine  i^^^J. 
Burn  on  through  life,  and  animate  ny  shade. 

Undeca'ying.  adij^  Not  suffering  dina* 
nntion  or  declension. 

The  fragrant  mynle,  and  the  juicy  vine, 
Their  parents'  undeeajing  strcnj^  declare. 
Which  with  fresh  labour,  and  unweaiy 'd  are, 
Supplier  new  plants.  Bladmtt. 

Undece'ivable.  ad/.    Not  liablctod^ 
ceive,  or  be  deceived.  , 

It  serves  for  more  certain  computstiom  by 
how  thtich  it  is  a  larger  and  more  conipRb» 
$ive  period,  and  under  a  more  mmdecerme  »• 
culation.  Hilda. 

Til/NuEcr/iVE.  V.  fl.    Tosctfrccfroifl 
the  influence  i^  a  fallacy. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  «dli 
And  not  without  much  pains  be  mndkeivi, 


My  muse  enraged,  from  her  un. 
Like  ghosts  of  murder  *d  bodies  does  retuio 
T'  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  fo^ti 
And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age.       Denim, 

Our  coming  judgments  do  in  part  undectitc^ 
and  reaify  the  grosser  errors.  danv^ 

So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world, » 
far  sin  loses  it.  Chnst  saves  the  world  by  »• 
deceiving  it.  ^*"" 

Ukdece'ived.  adj.   Not  cheated  i  w^ 
imposed  on. 

All  of  a  tenour  was  thieir  after  life. 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believed; 
Secure  repose,  and  kmdneaa  undeeei^*d.  Jhy^ 
Vkd£ci'i>ed.  n^'.  Not  detemuoedjool 
settled. 

For  one  thing  which  we  have  left  to  the  iX* 

der  of  the  church,  they  had  twenty  whk*ww» 

undecided  by  the  eiC^ress  wonl  of  God.    Hme^' 

I'o  whose  rouse  we  owe  that  sort  of  wb«» 

Is  undecided  bv  the  men  of  skill.        ^*'^*^^ 

Aristotle  has  left  umdtddtd  the  diii«ti«»«w» 
ictioo,  i?7** 
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XVhen  two  tdrmd  wiodf  engage  with  borrid 
shock, 
•  Levying  thdr  ecpial  ibrce  with  utmost  rm. 
Long  amirviM  lasts  the  airy  ttiifiB.         FiUift* 
Undbci^sivb.  adj.    Not  dcdsiye;  not 
conclnshre. 

Two  aatioiii  ^flfcring  about  the  antiquity  of 
their  language,  nade  eppeal  to  an  mukeUhn  ex- 
periment, when  they  agreed  u^  the  trial  of  t 
.child  brought  up  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  GramvUU^ 

7e  Unob^ck.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  oma* 
meotf.  ^ 

I  fiuta'myself  a  traitor; 
For  I  heve  ghren  here  my  soul's  consent 
T*  mJtri  the  pompous  body  of  a  king,   SAahp, 
tlNDB^CKBD.   a^.    Not   adomed ;   not 
embellished. 
Eve  has  undui'J,  save  with  herself.    MUtm* 
XJKDECLI^NBD.tf^f. 

I.  Not  grammatically  varied  by  termina* 
tion. 

ft.  Not  deviating;  not  turned  from  the 
riffht  way. 

In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept; 
His  muUelintd  ways  precisely  kept.         Satufyi, 

Ukoe'dicatbd.  aJj. 

J.  Not  consecrated ;  not  devoted. 

d.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 

I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  ttmdeJUaieJ^ 
were  it  not  that  I  look  upon  this  dedicAion  as  a 
duty.  Bcy/t. 

XJndbe'ded.  aJJ.  Not  dgnalized  by  ac- 
tion. 

My  sword,  with  an  unbaUer'd  edre, 
I  sheath  again  mmleeded,  Shahpiore, 

Undbfa^ced.  aJj\  Not  deprived  of  its 
form ;  not  disfigured. 
Those  arms,  wmch  lor  nine  centuries  had 
brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antick  stone  engrav'd; 
Now  torn  by  mortars,  sund  yet  wm/^V, 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rau'd. 

GrmtviUt, 
Ukdbpb^asible.  adj.    Not  defeasible; 

not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 
Un  d  e  f  i'e  d.  adj,  Not  set  at  defiance ;  not 
challenged. 

False  traitor,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  arms,  to  strike  foe  wndeJUdt 
But  thou  thy  treasoo't  fruit,  1  hope,shalt  taste 
Right  sour,  and  feel  the  law,  the  which  thou  hast 
defac'd.  Speruer, 

Tarifa 
Chang*d  a  Uunt  cane  for  a  steel'pointed  dart. 

And  meeting  Ozmyn  next, 
Who  wanting  time  for  treason  to  provide. 
He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undeffL        Dryden. 
Vndbfi'liiD.  a^.    Not  polluted;   not 
vitiated ;  not  corrupted. 

Virtue  weareth  a  crown  for  ever,  having  got- 
ten the  victory,  suiving  for  undifiUd  rewards. 

Wttivm, 
Whose  bed  is  umdtfird^  and  chaste,  pronounc'd. 

Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
XJamia'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undtJiVdi 
lier  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  mnocence  a 
child.  DryiM. 

U  V  D  B  f  i'n A  B  L  E.  adu   Not  to  be  inarked 
out,  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 

That  which  is  indefinite,  though  it  hath  bounds, 
aft  t^f^  being  infinite,  yet  those  Dounds  to  us  are 
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Wfav  simple  ideas  ate  ra^^(Mi^  is,  di«,  tl# 
•everai  terms  of  a  definition  signifying  sevenl 
ideas,  they  can  all,  by  no  means,  represent  aa 
idea,  whidi  has  no  composition  at  alk       Xeoir* 

Undbf^nbd.  adj.  Not  drcumscribed, 
or  explained  by  a  definition. 

There  is  no  such  way  te  give  defence  to  ab« 
surd  doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  le* 
gions  of  obscure,  douotful,  umitfmti  words. 

Undbfo'&mbd.  o^r.  Not  deformed;  not 
disfigured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellowt,  with  A- 

the  pomp  and  gUre  of  war,  yet  wtdtforwud  bj 

battles,  may  ponibly  invite  your  curiosiqr*iV^ 

Uwdbli^beratbo.  a^.    Not  carefially 

considered. 

The  prince's  wmdMUraUi  throwing  himself 

•into  that  engagement,  transported  him  with  pas* 

sion.  Clarmdm» 

Undbli'ghted.  a^.  Not  pleased  |  not 

toucbe4  with  pleasure. 

The  fiend 
Saw  mnddi^ted  zM  delight;  all  Idnd 
Of  Itviog  creature,  new  to  sight.  Mikm» 

VnDELtGHTvvL.ad;.  Not  giving  plea* 
sure. 

He  could  not  think  of  faivolvUig  himself  m  th« 
same  urnddigb^  condition  of  life.       Ctar€mdon» 

Undemo'lisheo.  o^.  Not  razed  i  not 
thrown  down. 

She  undmoHsfJ  stoed,  and  ev*n  til)  now 
Perhaps  had  stood.  Pbilihg^ 

They  stood  by,  and  sufiered  Dunkirit  to  lie 
mmdtmtlitbtd.  SwifL 

Undemo'nstrablb.  o^r.  Not  capable 
of  fuller  evidence. 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  u  of 
certain  common  and  umdemomttrakU  nrindples, 
man's  reason  doth  neceisarily  proceed  unto  cer- 
tain more  particular  determmations;  which  par* 
ticular  determinations  being  found  out  according 
unto  the  reason  of  man,  wry  have  the  namee 
of  human  laws.  Hooker, 

Undeni'ablb.  adj.  Such  as  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

That  age  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem 
more  than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the 
power  to  protect  an  imirjiMMr  verity.      Sidmejm 

He  supposed  the  principles  upon  which  he 
grounded  nis  arguments  to  have  been  mmdtmiahle^ 

Of  those  of  the  second  dass  we  have  a  plain 
and  uitdemiaUt  certainty.  IVooiward* 

UndbnTablt.  adv.  So  plainly  as  to 
admit  no  contradiction. 

ft  is  umdemiahly  foimded  in  the  express  affirm- 
ations of  holy  writ.  Hammoitd* 

This  account  was  differently  related  by  the 
ancients;  that  is  yndeniahly  rcjeaed  by  the  mo- 
dems. Broxun* 

I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  oug^t  to  study  t 

but  then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those 

things  which  delight  all  ages  must  have  beea 

an  imitation  of  nature.  Drydtm, 

Undeplo'red.^^.  Not  lamented. 

Rise,  wretched  widow !  rise;  nor  mndephr*i 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford; 
But  rise  prepared  to  mourn  thy  perishM  lord. 

■  DryduU 

UndRPRa'ved.  «</;.  Not  corrupted. 

Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undeprontd  natures 
as  light  in  the  sun;  it  is  now  hidden  in  us  like 
sparks  in  a  flint.  QUm^UU. 

Xx« 
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tlUDiPRi'vED.  adj.  N6t  dittrted  by  an- 

thotity;  not  stripped  of  any  possession. 

He,  undeprWi^  hit  benefice  forsodc  Drydtm, 

U'nder.  prepoMoH,    {Mndar^  Gothick  ; 

unbefi,  Saxon  ;  onder,  Dutdi.] 
f .  In  a  state  of  lul^iection  to. 

When  good  Saturn,  banish *d  from  obovet 
Was  driven  to  hell«  tht  world  was  wiJer  Jove^ 
/  Dryden, 

Every  man  ii  jnit  under  a  necessity,  by  his 
*  constitution  as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  judgment  what  is  best  for 
him  to  do ;  else  he  would  be  tuid^r  the  deter- 
mination cf  some  other  than  himself:  which  Is 
Want  of  liberty.  Loth. 

%,  In  the  state  of  pupibife  to. 
To  those  that  live 
l/mJtr  thy  care,  good  rules  and  potttrnt  give. 

Tht  princes  respected  Helim,  and  made  such 
improvements  under  hkn  that  they  were  in- 
structed in  learning.  Cuardiam, 
3»  Beneath ;  so  as  to  be  covered  or  hid- 
den ;  not  over ;  not  above* 

Fhiit  put  in  botdes,  and  the  bottles  let  down 
*into  wells  viM^..4vater,  will  keep  long.      Masmg,  ' 

The  debtor  had  before  him  the  barbarous 
usaffe  of  his  brethren,  cfapptd  on  shipboard  «ii» 
dSrr  hatches.  /W/. 

If  it  stood  ahira3rs  under  this  form,  it  would 
bave  been  vtukr  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under 
water.  Burnet, 

Thy  bees  lodge  mmler  covert  of  tht  wind. 

Dryden. 

Many  a  good  poetick  v^  is  buried  mnder  a 
trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  Loch, 

4.  Below  in  place ;  not  above.  This  is  the 
tense  of  under  saii;  that  is^  having  the 
sails  spread  aloft. 

As  they  went  under  sail  by  him,  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  their  prayers.         Sidney, 

By  that  fire  that  btim*d  tne  Carthage  queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  tail  was  seen. 

Sbakspecrre, 

Misseltoe  bath' been  fonnd  to  put  forth  under 
the  boughs,  and  not  only  above  the  bougfaa ;  ap 
it  cannot  be  any  thing  that  latteth  upon  tht 
kmgh.  Bmcm, 

Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters,  lemkr  hesv'n. 

J^tkon, 

5.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under^  and 
sometimes  above,  die  aatoral  proportion  of  their 
virtue.  Heoier, 

if  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand  re- 
vealed at  first;  and  should  you  write, «W<>r  it, 
you  cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces.  Dryden, 

6.  For  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enouf^  not  to  part  with  any 
thing  serv!0bab1e  to  our  bodies,  under  a  good  con- 
sideration ;  but  make  little  account  <^  what  Is 
most  beneficial  to  our  souls.  -  Jkay, 

J,  Less  than;  below. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  total-pol- 
'lution,  and  not  to  be  reformea  V  any  thing  im- 
der  a  new  creation.  S«uiS, 

These  men  of  forehead  love  to  insure  a  cause, 
and  seldom  talk  wuier  certainty  and  demonstrsi* 
tion.  Collier, 

There^re  several  hundred  parishes  in  EngUnd 
tmder  twenty  poimds  a  year,  and  many  uader  ten. 

Swi^, 
8*  By  the  show  of.. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  the 
wants. 
He  does  it  a(«i^  name  oTperfea  love.  SMep^ 
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*T  IS  bird  to  bind  any  syttosn  it  dots  M 
the  mind,  u  not  to  be  evaded  tadtr  amtm' 
•  sible  dtstiaction.  Mtktr, 

9.  With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  aevet  ksvetbs  poU 
pit  uadtr  half  a  dozen  conctitt.  S^» 

16.  In  the  sute  of  inferioiity  t«  ^  fiotmg 
rank  or  order  of  precedence* 

It  was  too  greet  ea  heaoor  Ibr  say  ma  tdbr 
tdttke. 


II.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  wi^ 

He  shall  b«t  beer  them  as  the  a«  ten  (old, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  yJAt  busnes.  AWf . 

HehoUsiktpM^ 
Of  no  more  soul,  ntr  foitss  lor  the  wecU, 
Thaacapekia  their  war;  whe heve tfatk fn- 

vender 
Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  soreUovs 
For  sinking  under  them.  SUittmrt, 

.  I  a.  In  a  state  of  oppres»on  byt  or  subjeo 
tioo  to. 

After  all,  they  have  not  been  aWe  to  pve  lay 
considerable  comfort  to  the  mind,  uaier  sny  a 
the  great  pressures  of  this  life.  Tdt^m. 

At  Iny  rate,  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  ths  fft- 
sent  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  aotUbgab* 
sent  can  equal;  becante,  ttfierthtprtsaatsui, 
we  find  not  ourselves  capehle  of  say  the  Ida 
decree  of  happiness.  l^*^ 

Women  and  children  did  not  diew  the  lesa 
signs  of  comphunt,  under  the  extremhy  of  tor- 
ture. CdUer, 

Illustrious  parent !  now  some  token  ^ve. 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  bebeve, 
Nor  longer  under  &Ise  reproaches  grieve. 

^Sdan^ 

13.  In  a  state  in  which  one  H  seized  or 

overborne. 
The  prince  and  peiacess  nost  he  aaArw  ka 

aroaaement.  /^ 

14*  Iaa8Utcofbeii«liabkte»or£mM 

That  which  we  move  lor  oar  better  iB«s^ 
<ion's  sake,  tumeth  unto  cMer  in  thcai;  tiitf 
answer  fuoMngly.  Yet  ia  this  their  need  duf 
cast  fnth  somewhat  wherewith,  under  pain  a 
greater  dinleasore,  we  anist  reft  coaceaied. 

ffMker. 

^  The  peotest  part  of  mankind  is  daw  of  ap* 
prehension ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  «•■ 
der  a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  mcn^  ejo. 

A  generation  sprung  up  amongst  us,  that  lrt> 
terea  princes  that  they  nave  a  divine  r^  t» 
absolute  pmver,  let  the  laws  and  coodidoosMdi' 
which  they  enur  upon  their  authority  be  wbic 
they  will.  Lock. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  country  half  ii» 
peopled*  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  M 
sexes  is  tied  under  sudx  vowt  of  chastity. 

Ai&m. 

Things  of  another  world  are  umder  dM  disa^ 

vanuge  of  being  distant,  and  checefbre  fl|>tnie 

hut  finntly.  '  jlMmhrj, 

15.  In  a  state  of  depreatioa  or  dQfOtioa 

by ;  in  a  state  of  inferiority. 

There  u  none  but  he. 
Whose  beinjs  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as  Antony's  was  bjr  Ca* 
sar.  SUi^etrt, 

x6.'  In  the  state  of  bearings  or  being  knowQ 

.  This  £icdon,  under  the  name  of  Puritan,  be* 
came  very  turbulent  durmg  the  reign  of  £Iia** 
beth.  Sx^» 

-  The  raising  of  silver  coin  has  been  only  If 
cohiin^  it  with  leas  silver  ia  it»  «adlr  the  asms 
denomuMtioR.  ' 
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17.  In  the  state  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  wndnr 
the  preteiit  disposhion  of  things  it  is  ver>[  pos- 
sible they  may,  it  is  to  be  ho^  they  will  be 
tetisficd*  Stvifi* 

i§.   Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to; 
notine  time. 

Inree  sons  he  dying  left  vftJer  age ; 
St  means  whereof,  tneir  uncle  Vortigcrn 
Usurp'd  the  throne  during  their  pupilage. 
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Teral  senses,  which  the  following  exam* 
pies  wi]1  explain. 
Undera'ction.  «.  J.  Subordinate  ac- 
tion ;  action  not  essential  to  the  mam 
story. 

The  least  episodes,  or  uHdera(ti$ni,  interwoven 
in  it.  are  parts  necessary  or  convenient  to  carry 
on  the  main  design.  **    ^  - 
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pupilage. 

Represented  by. 

Mofpheuf  is  represented  by  the  andent  sta- 
tuaries mmder  the  fifure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a 
bundJe  of  poppy  in  his  hand.  AdditoM. 

%p.  In  a  state  of  protection. 

Cnder  fiivour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a 
commonwealth,  bendes  stark  love  audkindnesa. 

Coliicr. 
«i.  With  respect  to ;  referred  to. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  umder  thb  double 

capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine.  Feitom, 

Uader  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  con- 

tetu  and  wart  betmit  popes  and  (he  secular 

prioces.  LuUj. 

%%.  Attested  by. 

Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great  reputatioa 
borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
^las.left  us  an  evidence,  Mnd<r  his  own  hand,  how 
much  he  wu  versed  in  country  aflajrs.  Lnkt, 
ftj.  Subjected  to ;  bcin^  the  subject  of. 
To  oeicribe  the  revoluuoas  of  nature,  wil|  r^ 
quire  a  steady  eye;  especially  so  to  connect  the 
parts,  and  present  them  all  under  one  view. 

Burmet. 

Memory  is  die  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For, 

the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  bemg  capable  of 

hanring  many  ideas  umder  view  at  once,  it  wu 

oecttaary  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  them  up. 

Lccke» 
Tho  thing  under  firoof  is  net  capable  of  de- 
fWNMtration,  and  must  be  submitted  to  die  trial 
of  pvebahilities.  L^eJke, 

l>iftinct  conceptions,  that  answer  their  verbal 
dsariacfinai,  serve  to  clear  anything  in  the  sub- 
ject hMiir  coMsideratioii.  L9cle» 
I  rather  suspect  my  own  Judgment,  than  be- 
litre  a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so 
long  under  Virgii  a  correction,  anid  had  his  last 
band  put  to  it.                                      AddUou, 
%^,  In  the  next  stage  of  subordination. 
Th»  is  the  only  safSe-guard,  under  the  spirit 
of  Ood,  that  dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that 
can  be  reKed  on.                              ^      Loeke, 
95.  In  a  state  of  rebtion  that  c1aiins\>ro- 

tection. 
36.  It  it  generally  opposed  to  above  or 
9ver» 

f  •  In  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority. 
Te  pmpose  to  kummider  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah  kr  bood-atiea  ana  bond-women.  iCbnmUks. 

#.  Below ;  oot  above. 

J.  Lens;  opposed  to  over  or  more* 

He  kept  the  main  stock  without  alteratieo 
mmtkr  or  over.  Sfectatw* 

4.  R  has  a  signHicarion  resembling  that  of 
an  adjective :  lower  in  place;  inferiour  5 
subject;  subordinate.  But,  perhaps, 
in  this  sense  it  should  be  considered  as 
Iiai(t0d  to  the  followiog  word. 

IwiUfigfat 
^y^nst  my  canker'd  country  with  the  splaen 
gatttheeaitr^enda.  Siaiefemre. 

^  Ukmwdk used im  cwipoiitioBi  im sc- 


Drydem. 

To  XJudermea'r.v.  a- lumUrzsid  Mr.} 

1.  To  support ;  to  endure. 

TVTiarrcverence  he  did  throw  awav  on  slaves! 
Wooixig  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  cf  smiks. 
And  pauent  uuderUariug  of  his  fortune.  Shahp^ 

a.  To  line ;  to  guard.    Out  of  use. 

,Tke  dutchca  af  Milan's  gown;  net  like  yaur 
cibtb  of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  down-aleeves,  ode- 
sleeves,  and  skirtt  round,  utidmrhtrme  with  a 
bbeish  tinsel.  Siahpeart^ 

UNDERBEA'RBE.if./.[«»^randiriirrr.] 
In  funerals,  those  that  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  body,  distinct  from  those  who  are 
bearers  of  ceremony,  and  only  hold  up 
the  pall. 

To  Underbi'd.  v.  fl.  lunJer  and  */i.] 
To  offer  for  any  thing  less  than  it  is 
worth. 

Undbrcle'rk.  n.  s.  lumeier  znd  e/erL] 
A  clerk  suboidinate  to  the  principal 
clerk. 

Cofeby,  ana  af  his  under-swearers,  was  tne4 
for  robbing  the  treasury,  wfaare  ha  was  an  under" 
deri,  Stni/t 

To  Ukdirdo^  v.  h.  [under  and  do.} 

I.  To  act  below  one's  abilities. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think. 

Men  yonsoM0 

a.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdtei  s 
you  shaU  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks,  for 
one  that  hath  none.  Grrw^ 

Underf  AUCTION.  If.  /.  [under  and  fac 
tion*}  Subordinate  faction  ;  subdivision 
of  a  faction. 
Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  underfa^iions^ 

Duay  of  Piety ^ 

Un  D  E R  fe'l L o w, ».  j.  [under  inafi//ow»} 
A  mean  man  ;  a  sorry  wretch. 

They  carried  him  to  a  house  of  a  principal 
officer,  who  with  no  more  civility,  though  with 
much  more  bujiness  than  xhoieinderfellovn  had 
shewed,  in  captious  manner  put  interrogatories 
unto  hinl.  Sidney^ 

(Jndekfi'llinc.  If.  /,  [under  and  ///.] 
Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  first  examine 
the  bed  of  earth  upon  which  we  will  build,  and 
then  the  underfiUngt^  or  substructions,  as  the 
ancients  called  it.  Wottom, 

To  Under fo'ng.  v.  a*  launder  and  fan- 
San,  SajMD.]  To  take  in  hand.  Ob* 
sokte. 

Thau,  Meaakat,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lady  to  wexe  so  light, 
3W>uldst  well  be  kaawm  lor  such  thy  villainy. 

$penserm 
To  UNDERFu'RNrsAi.  «.  41.  {under  and 
/urnisb,}    To  supply  with  less  than 
enough. . 

Can  we  suppose  Ood  would  undetfumub  man 
for  the  state  ne  designed  hitn,  and  not  afford 
hiip  a  soul  Isrp  sAougb  to  pursue  his  happiness  f 

CMer, 
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To  bind  below ;  to  round  the  bottom. 
When  they  bad  tajcen  it  up,  thejr  u^ed  helps* 
tuidergirding  the  ship.  Aets» 

To  XJN  D  K  R  G  o^  V.  a.  [under  and  ^o.] 
!•  To  suffer;  to  sustain ;  to  endure  e^il- 
With  mind  avene,  he  rather  tauUr^oint 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent.    • 

Drydem* 

t«  To  support ;  to  hazard.    Not  in  use. 
I  have  0U)v*d  certain  Romans 
To  vnderj[9  with  me  an  enterprise 
pfhonourafcle,dbmg'rous  consequence.  Shahp, 
^U)ch  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have 
4one 
Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  the  state. 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  uiidtrgome,     Datdei, 

3.  To  sustain;  to  be  the  bearer  of;  to 
possess.    Not  in  use. 

TlKh'  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  utukt^y 
Shall,  ifi  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  panicular  fault. '  Shahftmri* 

4.  To  sustain ;  to  endure  without  faint- 
ing. 

It  raisM  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
A|»inst  what  should  ensue.  Sbaiiptart, 

5.  To  pass  through. 

I  carried  on  my  enquiries  to  trv  whether  this 
rising  world,  when  finished,  would  continue  al- 
ways the  same ;  or  what  changes  it  would  suc- 
cessively utidergo^  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
same  causes.  Burmet* 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man 
^ill  ut»dtrg9  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the 
efiect  of  heat.  Shaluptart, 

C«  To  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  wmiergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I 

must  shordy  bear  from  him,  or  1  will  subscribe 

him  a  coward.  Sbah^mr*. 

Vif0^^^^o'vsv.Ji,j,lwuler2ndgrotmd.] 

Subterraneous  space. 

They  have  promised  to  shew  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  uMdergroumd, 

Sbahfeart, 
Wash*d  bv  streams 
From  undergreund^  tne  liquid  ore  he  drains 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared.  Mlltom» 

IJNPERGRO'^^TH.  «.  j.  [under  and 
gnftuftb."]  That  which  grows  under  the 
UQ  wodcL 

So  thick  entwin'd* 
As^one  continued  brake,  the  undergrovjth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  pen>lex*d 
AU  path  of  man,  or  beast,  that  pass'd  that  way. 

MiUom. 
IjKDBRBA'jfD.  ad'v,  [under  and  hand,1 
J,  By  means  not  apparent ;  secretly. 

These  multiplied  petitions  of  worldly  things 
in  prayer,  have,  besides  their  direct  use,  a  ser- 
vice, whereby  jriie  church  underhani^  through  a 
Idnd  of  heavenly  fraud,  taketh  therewith  the 
Souls  of  men,  as  with  Certain  baits.  '  '  Hooker » 
%,  Clandestinely;  with  fraudulent  secrecy, 
^he  umderba/id  deak  with  uie  principal  men  of 
that  country,  that  they  should  persuade  the  king 
to  fnake  Plangus  his  associate.  SiAuy, 

They,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 
T'  out^rast,  out«loiter,  and  out-fit, 
Can  order  mstte^s  umderbaitd^  ' 
To  put  aB  business  to  a  stand*  fluShrat, 

it  looks  as  if  I  had  de^red  him  unjerband  to 
write  so  ill  against  roe;  but  I  have  Hot  bribed 
,    2um  to  do  me  this  service.  Drydem* 

Such  m^n  revenge,  committed  mnderhamd^ 
Vm  ]^'d  many  an  uxt  of  goo4  land.  Drydw. 
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Wood  u  stin  working  mdalmi  to  lofcebis 
balance  upon  us.  StH/>. 

I  It  hasten  to  my  Romas  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underlwid 
Blow  up  their  discontents.  AUitm, 

Underua'nd.o^.  Secret;  dandcttinc; 
sly. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  sad 
have,  by  Mttderhajid  means,  laboured  to  dUsua^ 
him.      '  SUhfteru 

I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  frvour  from 
some  of  my  umderbamd  detractors,  if  they  would 
break  all  measures  with  me.  Ai£tm, 

Underi'ved.  adj»  [from  derived.]  Not 
borrowed. 

The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be,  seme- 

times  at  least,  those  more  congenial  ones,  wfakh 

it  had  in  itself,  utiderivtd  from  the  body.  Lidi, 

Underla'bourer. /r.  J.  [under  2Sidk* 

bdurer.']  A  subordinate  workman. 

About  the  carriage  of  one  stone  for  Anasis, 
the  distance  of  twenty  days  journey,  (or  tlvee 
years  ware  employed  two  thousand  dioieo  mes, 
governors,  besides  many  uudtrl^bitrert,  JFiUm, 
To  Under la'y.  v,  a,  [under  and  laj^ 
To  strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 
Underle'af.  n.  J.  [tMi^r  andi^tf/*.]  A 
species  of  apple. 

I'he  mndnhaf^  whose  cyder  b  best  at  t*9 
years,  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  M§rtmtr» 

To  \JsuERLi*Hh4'v.  a.  [under  zxidlhK.] 
I.  To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 
a.  To  influence  secretly. 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  thoocb  «"^ 

/ma/  with  a  providence,  they  bad  a  ^uU  adit  d 

the  infanta.  Irmst, 

U'NOERLJNG.jf.  i.  [from  unden]  Anin- 

feriour  agent ;  a  sorry,  mean  fellow. 

The  great  men,  by  ambition  never  satii£dt 
grew  factious ;  and  the  umderlmgs^  glad  in^ 
to  be  mudtrliMgi  to  them  they  oated  leHt,i0 
preserve  them  from  such  they  hated  bmsl 

Hereby  the  heads  of  the  Septs  are  nde 

strongin-,  whom  it  should  be  a  most  special  psliqr 
to  weaken,  and  to  set  up  and  stref^ibca  diven 
of  their  mnderUngs  against  them.  Sfmtr, 

The  fault  is  out  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  tuuUrlmgt,  Shaisf, 

O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  kiob 
Yet  ev*ry  one  shall  make  him  umdtrihg,  Sm. 

They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  uaitrikp 
at  the  post-omce  take  a  copy  of  it. 

Fo^aadSwfL 

To  UN  D  E R  M i'n E .  v.  tf .  [under  and  mhu] 
I.  To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that 

it  may  fall,  or  be  blown  up ;  to  sao. 
Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  wereliid, 

The  church  was  wdarmM*d^  and  then  betrar'^ 

An  injudicious  endeavour  to  exah  Virgil,  it 

much  the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to  viat 

the  superstructure  by  wtdtrwuiumw  the  foundi' 

tion.  '  -''^ 

ft.  To  excavate  under. 

A  vast  rock  umdtrmined  from  one  end  to  tht 
ether,  and  a  highway  runiiing  through  it,  si  lof 
and  as  broad  as  the  Mali  AUm» 

3.  To  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Making  the  king's  sword  strike  wboo  they 
hated,  the  kin|;'s  pune  reward  whom  tbey 
loved ;  and,  which  is  wont  of  all,  makiqK  tbs 
royal  countenance  serve  to  mmdtrmme  the  ropi 
flovereigmy.  Sihtf 

They,  knowing  Eleanor's  aqpiriag  hunour, 
Have  hir'd  me  to  ttndermiae  the  duttfaeo. 
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TiMftther,  secure, 
'  Ventures  his  filial  virtue 
Ajpinst  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce. 
Allure  or  terrtfy,  or  unJermifie,  ^  Mi/ton, 

The  tuuUrmiKimg  smile  becomes  haUtual ;  and 
the  ^rift  of  his  plausible  converwitioii  is  only  to 
flatter  one,  that  he  may  betray  another.  VryJtm. 
He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  wmfif 
mimt  him,  and  who  to  serve  him.  Loeh, 

Undsr»41''nbr.  n.s.  [from  undermine.] 
J.  He  that  saps;  he  that  digs  away  the 

flupports. 
n.  A  clandestine  enemy. 

The  enemies  and  undcrmmen  thereof  are  Ro- 
mish cathoUcks.  Bason. 

When  I  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 
Aj  on  my  enemies  wbere-ever  chanc*d, 
I  us*d  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil, 
Topay  my  mmdermimert  in  their  coin.     Aft'tm, 
Ine  most  experienced  disturbers  and  under' 
wnntrt  of  government  have  always  laid  their  first 
train  in  contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up 
in  the  judgnsent  and  esteem  of  the  subject. 

U'ndbkmost.  a4j»    [This  is  a  kind  of 
superlative*  anomalously  formed  from 
under. '\ 
I.  Lowest  in  place. 

Using  oil  of  almonds,  we  drew  up  with  the 
MmUrwtoit  stone  a  much  greater  weight.     BtyU. 
%.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

It  happens  well  for  the  party  that  is  unJer^ 
SM//,  when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into  the 
lian<k  of  those  who  content  themselves  to  at- 
tack their  principles  without  exposing  their  per- 
aosks.  Add'uM. 

This  opinion,  taken  by  other  sectatics,  was  to 
last  no  longer  than  they  were  mdermut  Atterb. 
Unoerne^ath.  adv,  [Compounded  from 
under  and  tieatby  of  which  we  still  retain 
the  comparative  netberf  but  in  adverbial 
•ense  use  bemtitb.']  In  the  lower  place; 
below  ;  under ;  beneath. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  mmderneath  behekl 
The  earth  outstretched  immense,  a  prospect 
wide.  MtU$m. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  musick  breathe 
Above*  aboi/t,  or  undfrmatb  / 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good.       MUhm. 

Or  sullen  Mole  that  runneth  unJemeath; 
Ox  Severn  swift,  guihy  of  maidens'  death.  AlUt, 

The  monster  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclos'd,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away» 
iiowis  horrible  from  undtrntatb,  Drvdem, 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a 
free  passage  underneath.  Addmn. 

V s D ii.KS L* AT u.frr^.    Under. 
Fellows  in  arms, 
Brui«'d  mndemetitb  the  yoke  of  tpanny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on.  Sffoltteare, 

Pray  Ood  she  prot'c  not  masculine  ere  long ! 
It  mmdtmeatb  the  standard  at  the  French 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun.    Sbahp, 
UndernMtb  this  stone  doth  he 
.    As  «nuch  beautj  as  conid  d^ ; 
V  hich  in  life  did  harboar  rive 
.    'I'c  moee  virtue  than  could  Uve.       Bin  y§nj*m. 
What  is,  hath  betit ;  what  hath  been,  shall 
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Thb  certificate  of  excommunication  by  bi«  - 
shops,  of  all  others,  is  most  in  use :  and  would 
be  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  manifold  i^uses 
about  its  execution  committed  by  undirofftcert, 

Aylije. 

Unde'rocatory.  adj.  Not  derogatory. 

Of  our  happiness  the  apostle  gives  a  negative 

description ;  and,  to  create  in  us  apprehensions 

unJeregatory  from  what  we  shall  possess,  exalts 

them  above  all  that  we  can  fancy.  Beyli* 

U'NDEBPART.  H.  s.  [mdrr  and  /ar/.] 

Subordinate  or  unessential  part. 

The  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedy, 
but  are  pleased  that  it  should  be  lightened  with 
undcrparU  of  mirth.  Dryden. 

Under pb'ttico AT.  «.  4.  [under  and 
fftticoat,']  The  petticoat  worn  next  the 
body. 

They  go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing, 
as  I  after  quilting  a  whole  under fettUoat. 

Spectator. 
To  U'nderpin.  v.  a.  [under  and  pin-l 
To  prop  ;  to  support. 

Victors,  to  secure  tnemselves  against  disputea 
of  that  kind,  underpin  their  acquest  y'arrtf  belli* 

Hale* 
U'HDBRPLOT.  n.  /.  [w»^r  and  //•/.] 
I.  A  series  of  events  proceeding  collaterally 
with  the  n\ain  story  of  a  play,  and  sub- 
^rvitnt  to  it.    . 

In  a  tragi-coniedv,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
design :  aiMi  thougn  there  be  an  mnderplnU  yet 
it  is  subservient  to  the  chief  faUe^  Drydtm* 

%.  A  clandestine  scheme. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  bv  trickf,  and  so  lost 
in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  he  stfll  suspects  an 
underplot.  Addinn. 

To   Under  PR  a'jse.  v.  a.  [under  and 
prttue.']  To  praise  below  desert. 

In  unJrrpraijing  thy  deserts. 
Here  find  the  first  dcficiencc  of  our  tongue. 

Dry  den. 
To  Uk  d  e  R  p  r  i'z  E  .  v.  a.  {under  and  prize.} 
To  falue  at  less  than  the  worth. 

How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this 

shadow 
In  underpriming  it ;  SO  fiir  this  shadow 
Doth  Emp  behmd  the  substance.       Sba^tpeare, 
To  Un'PERPro'p.  v.  a.  [^under  :tt\d  prop.] 
To  support ;  to  sustain. 

Here  am  I  Itfi  to  underprop  the  bnd, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 

Sbahprare. 
There  was  made  a  shoring  or  underproping 
act  for  the  benevolence ;  to  ntake  the  sums  not 
brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  Uw. 

Bae$n. 
Thou  that  art  us'd  t'  attend  the  royal  throae, 
And  undtrpfp  the  head  tint  bean  the  crown. 

VenUn. 

UNDERPRoro'RTioNED.ii^'.Ci^erand 
proportion.']    Having  too  little  propor- 
tion. 
To  be  haughty,  and  to  m^tke  scant  v  and  mnder* 


And  Qothmg  underneath  the  sun  »s  new.  Sandys. 

The  northand  south,  anicachcontendinc  blast. 

'Are  und*rneat'.  his  wide  dominion  cast.  Dryden* 

IjNDRRo'PFiCER.fr./.  [utder znd officer >] 

An  inferioar  cfTccri  one  in  subordiuate 

authority.  * 


pr%peirtwmad  returns  of  civility,  nbiniy  tells  mo- 
pie,  they  must  be  very  mannerly.  Ceilier^ 

UNDfiRPU^LLER.ff.  S.J  Under  RTid  pu/ier.] 
Inferiour  or  subordinate  puller. 

The  mystery  of  seconds  and  thirds  is  such  a 
master-piece,  that  no  description  can  reach. 
Ihtm  underpvllers  in  destrucr'on  Are  such  im« 
plicit  mortals  as  are  not  to  be  matched.  Collier, 

To  Un derr  A^TB.  V.  a* {under  and rate^l 
To  rate  too  low. 
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0KDi:ftB.A'TC.  «.  s.  [from  tt^c  ttA.]  A 
price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  »ve  lU  wni1)efit  thee  wdl. 
Bat  net  at  tmJerraUs  to  sell.  CvaUn. 

The  useless  brute  is  from  Ncwmajket  brought, 
Afid  at  an  unJerrate  in  Smhbfield  bought. 
To  turn  a  raSL  DrydtM. 

7b  XJndersa'Y.  v.  «.  [fwifr  and  j^^.J 
To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  contra- 
diction.   Obsolete. 

Thev  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway  ; 
Butt  dare  im^/tfy. 
They  never  set  foot  on  that  tame  trode, 
But  balke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad. 
t  Sfetuer, 

Onderse'cretary.  n,  sounder  and  sc 
tretary.']    An  infcriour  or  subordinate 

sccrcUry.  ^'       ,-,... 

The  Jews  have  a  tradiuon,  that  Ehas  sKs  m 
heaven,  and  keeps  a  register  of  all  men's  actions, 
kood  or  bad.  He  hath  his  undertecrttarUt  for 
the  several  nations,  that  tAc  mmutes  of  aU  that 
passes.  ^^ 

Jo  XjNDEksE'LL.  v.  tf.  {wj/^r  and  j^//. J 
To  defeat,  by  selling  for  kss ;  to  sell 
cheaper  than  another.     .  .    ,   ^     .    . 

Their  stock  being  rated  at  six  m  the  hundred, 

they  may,  wHh  great  gain,  muUrsM  us,  oor  "J^ 

being  rated  at  ten.  c^w. 

Underse'rvant.  ».  5.  [wider  and  /rr- 

vant^  A  servant  of  the  lower  class. 

Besides  the  nerves,  the  hones,  as  widen^ 
^Mts,  with  the  mosdes,  are  employed  to  raise 

jTo U'nderset.«v.  a,  [under  and  seU\  To 
'  prop ;  to  support.  . 

The  merdiant-adventurers,  bemg  a  stronc 

company,  and  well  undtrtet  with  rich  men,  and 

goodmcr,  heM  out  bravely.  Bocom, 

1LJnderse'tter^«.  /.  [from  underset. j 

Prop ;  pedestal ;  support. 

The  four  comers  diercof  had  wndendterj. 

Vnderse'tting.  «.  5.  [from  underset.} 

Lower  part;  pedertal.  .  ,.  •  v. 

Their  undersitttmgty  or  pedestals,  are,  m  height, 

a  third  part  of  the  cdumn.  Ivomn. 

UndersHe'riff.  h.j.  [imJ^and  iberif,\ 

'   The  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 

S'mce  't  is  my  doom,  love's  mmdersbrtevt^ 

■ .    Why  this  reprieve?      .    ,      ^       ,     ^ 

Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fty  ?      CUavelmd, 

JJndbrshe'riffry.  «.  J.  [from  under- 

sheriff'.']    The  business  or  office  of  an 

The  caidiroiia  of  Roaae  call  all  temporal  bwi- 
nesajXjf  wars  and  embassages, /Wrrma,  which  is 
vndersberiffrmi  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for 
vndersheniBand  catchpoles;  though  many  tunes 
those  undtrsbtriffriet  dp  more  good  than  their 
h^h  specuUtions.  ^^ 

VnDEKSHd'T.part.Mdj.bmderUid  shoot.} 
•  Moved  by  water  |>assing  under  it. 

The  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransam  of 
^vlncan  »a^ra6tr  whtellor  his  enlaisemem. 
^^  Camp, 

JJMOERKo'NG.ji.*,[tf«i«randid^.]  Cho* 
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To  Understa'itd.  v.  «.  pfctent  tadtr* 

stood.}  [unbcfiftanb^,  Saxon.l 
I,  To  conceive  with  adequate  ideas ;  to 
hare  full  knowledge  of;  tocomprdicod; 
to  know. 

I  naro'd  them  as  they  passM,and  M*fifci^ 
Their  nature^  with  such  knowledge  God  tvA^i 
My  sudden  apprehensioo.  Afitea. 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  hraod, 
Or  rail  at  aru  he  did  not  m/tderttandf    Drjif, 
He  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  tasu  caa- 
mand. 
To  hear  for  once  with  what  yon  tutdtrstsHd. 


rus ;  burden  of  a  sony. 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  uftdtrsmtr,     Sfimserm 

The  challentt  to  Bamaetas  shall  belong; 
Menalcas  sba^ustain  his  vMdersmgs 
Bach  in  his  tttfn  youf  tuneful  numbert  bnog. 


a.  To  know  the  meaning  of ;  to  be  able  to 
interpret 

He  gadier'd  his  own  doom ;  iR^uch  Mwdttilmi, 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  tiaoe,  to  hell 
He  now  retum*d.  idtm. 

The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbrakU  his  ignorsaee, 
that  he  understood  not  the  stueld  for  which  fee 
pleaded.  Dfjha* 

3.  To  suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned  tnteroreten  tmdtntotd  die 
words  of  sin,  and  not  of  AbeL  ^«c^ 

4.  To  know  by  experience. 

Love  unlibid'mous  reigned,  nor  jealousr 
Was  uttderitood,  the  injur'd  lover*s  hclL  MStm^ 
i.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  underst—d 
Of  Eve,  vthose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 

Mdtm, 

6.  To  interpret,  at, least  mentally;  too*, 
ceive  with  respect  to  meaning. 

The  truth. 
Left  only  in  those  writteB  recotds  p«a. 
Though  not  but  bv  the  spirit  mmdtntood.  10L 
His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  ditf  re- 
spect: but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  mdertkd^ 
appears  by  the  oppoMt'ion.   .      ^      Stilikiftd. 

7.  To  know  another's  meaning. 

Each  to  other  calls 
Not  irffi^rr/(KM/,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 
As  mock'd,  they  storm.  Mthm, 

8.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  convictioo. 

For  well  1  unierrtMd  m  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  th'  inferior.  MUlm. 

9.  To  mean  withmit  expresang. 

War  then,  war  ^^ 

Open  or  understood^  must  be  resolv'd.     ICOi** 

SO.  To  know  what  is  not  expressed. 
I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fesiky 
With  low  subjection ;  tmdersiand  the  same 
Of  fiA,  wkhtn  their  watry  resdence, 
Not  hither  summon*d.  JwWs. 

To  Unoersta'kd.  v.  n. 
t.  To  have  the  use  of  iijtellcctoal  facul- 
,  ties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  or  conscioui 
being.  ^^ 

I  have  Bven  thee  a  wise  and  u»dsvtimm^ 
heart.  Cknmdo. 

All  my  soul  be 
Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  akot         ^__ 
1  understandy  and  grow,  and  see.  **** 

a.  To  be  informed  by  another.  , , 

1  M»derttood€i  the  evil  Eliashib  did.  NAmtb. 
I  understmnd  by  Sanga,  you  have  been 
Solicited  against  the  commwweakh 
By  one  Umhrenus.  Be»  Jt^m 

3»  Not  to  be  ignorant ;  to  have  learned. 

1  wmderstood  not  that  a  gQOefiil  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  hiit  still  pays,  at  «>f«_ 
IndebtdfiSiddis^aMrg'd.     ^  ^^^ 
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t  imdSfrtfMi/not  t!I  wa  hot «  dicw, 
father  than  toKd  vivtot.  Miiim» 

ViTDERSTA^NDiNG.  ».  J.  [from  uiuier' 

stand.'] 
|.  Intelkctual  powers ;  faculties  of  the 
mindy  especially  those  of  knowledge  and 
judgment. 

I  speak  as  my  understan^ifg  instructs  me,  and 
at  mme  honesty  puts  h  to  utterance.      Sbaktp, 

Make  him  of  quick  imderttandini  is  the  fear 
cftheJltord.  Lahb, 

When  ^e  rates  tlungs,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground, 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this : 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found. 
And  standeth  fiz*d,  she  uniertUiitdutg  is.  BavUu 

Life  and  tensv, 
Fancy  and  wuUritandiHg:  whence  the  soul 
Kassoo  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being.  Milt, 

We  find  wisdom  withdrawing  the  wul  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  tmderttoMJuig^  saad  more  es- 
teeming of  peace  than  of  opinion.         Hohday, 

By  luuttnkuiding^  1  mean  that  facuky  where- 
by we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
loiowledge ;  generals  as  well  as  particulars;  ab- 
sent things  as  well  as  present ;  and  to  ju(ke  of 
their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  eriL    Wukims, 

God  is  to  the  uMdtntamdimg  of  man,  as  the 

3(ht  of  the  sun  is  to  our  eyes»  iu  first  and  most 
orious  olnect.  TiUoUiu 

The  undertiamtUi^t  of  a  senate  are  often  en- 
slaved by  three  or  four  leaders.  Stvifl. 
%.  Skill ;  knowledge ;  exact  comprehen- 
«k>n. 

Right  mnd^rsfoMdhig  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  visible  or  proMbte  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas.  /.•rir. 
Very  mean  people  have  raised  their  minds  to 
a  great  sense  and  untUrstandii^  of  religion. 

I^oeke, 

3.  Intelligence;  terms  of  communication. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would 

concur  with  him  in  the  preserving  of  a  good  na- 

deritaaJmg  between  him  and  his  people. 

ClarendM, 

We  have  got  into  some  trndentatuBrng  with  the 

enemy,  by  means  of  don  Diego.        ArtutAmt, 

I7n D ERST a'nd IN G.  tf/(/.  Knowing;  skil- 
fuL 

The  present  physician  is  a  very  understandrng 
■ma,  and  weU  read.  Adiuotu 

tJNDERSTA''NDINGLT.    ad^V*    [ffOm    tM* 

dersUtnd.]  With  knowledge. 

Sundays  may  be  undtrttandingly  spent  in  tbe«« 

logy.  Milivh 

Un oe&stoo'd.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  understand. 
Vnobrstra^pper.    If.  J.    [under  and 
strap*]    A  petty  fellow  j   an  infeiiour 
agent. 

Every  understrapper  perked  up,  and  expected 
a  regiment,  or  his  son  must  be  a  nugor*    Stpifi, 
To  Underta'ke.  <v.  a.  preterit  under' 
fak:  participle  passive  undertaken,  [m" 
derfangent  German.] 
B*  To  attempt ;  to  engage  in. 
The  task  he  umdertmkes 
Is  numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 

Sbahpemre* 

The  charity  of  his  mother,  who  undertook  the 

manage  of  his  family,  became  a  seasonable  as- 

cisfiuit  and  expedient  in  this  single  state.     FdL 

Hence  our  gen'rous  emulation  came  ; 
^e  undertfki  and  we  periorm'd  the  same. 
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Fiercer  than  camioa,  and  than  rocks  ne«» 
hard. 
The  EngUsh  undertake  th*  tmeqnal  war.  Drydeam 

Of  dangers  undertaJUtt^  fiune  achiev'd. 
They  talk  by  turns.  DrjMau 

a.  To  assiime  a  character.    Not  in  use. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  wtdertaJke^ 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg*d. 

Shaksptartm 

3.  To  engage  with ;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertekt 
every  companion  that  you  give  o&nce  to. 

.    Sbtthpeare, 
Tpu  11  undertake  her  no  more  ?     Sbah^fare* 

4.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

To  th'  waternde  1  must  conduct  vour  grace* 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.     SbakspearA 

To  Unoerta'kb.  v.  m. 

I.  To  assume  any  tnisiness  or  province. 

0  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  wuUrtake  for  me. 

Isaiah* 

1  undertook  alone  to  wing  th'  al^ss.     Hdiliam 
%•  To  venture  ^  to  hazard. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dare  not  undertake,  Sbakspeare, 

3.  To  promise  ;  to  stand  bound  to  some 
condition. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  1 
dare  undertake  they  will  net  lose  their  labour. 

MTtoiwmri. 

U  N  D  E  r  T  a'k  E  N .  The  part  pass,  of  mbJ^ 

take. 
Underta'ker.«.  /.  [from  undertakel\ 

1.  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  af- 
fairs. 

Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  madertaker, 

Clartndom» 

Undertakers  in  Rome  purchase  the  dining  ei 
fields,  and  arrive  at  great  estates  by  it.  Addumu 

This  serves  to  free  the  enquiry  from  the  per« 
plexities  that  aome  undertakers  have  encumbered 
It  with.  IVoodwardm 

Oblige  thy  fiv*rite  undertakers 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres.  FrUr» 

2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  another  at 
a  certain  price. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
T  would  ruin  undertakers  quite."  Swift, 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round. 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexten  marks  the  ground. 

Toung* 
Undert ASKING,  n.  /.  [from  undertake?] 
Attempt ;  enterprize  ;  engagement. 

Mighty  men  they  are  called ;  which  sheweth 
a  strength  surpassing  others;  and  men  of  re- 
nown, that  is,  of  great  undertaking  and  adven- 
turous actions.  Xa/eigb, 

If  this  seem  too  great  an  undertaking  for  me 
humour  of  our  age,  then  such  a  sum  of  money 
ought  to  lie  ready  for  taking  off  all  such  pieces 
of  cloth  as  shall  be  brought  in.  Temple, 

U  N  D  E  rt  e'n  A  NT.  «1  J.  [under  and  tenant.] 
^A  secondary  tenant;  one  who  holds 
from  hini  that  holds  from  the  owner.  * 
Settle  and  secure  the  undertenants;  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  repose  and  esublishment  of 
every  subject's  estate,  lord  and  tenant.  Davks, 

Undertoo'k.    The  preterit  of  under » 

take, 
Undervalua'tion.  n.  $.   [under  and 

rvalue.]  Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 
There  is  often  fiuHi^;  by  an  uaderoaluation ; 
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tmmixrtn  cha«l^^  ih«Jr  ingeocnte  gmtn 

are  of  ilow  (Uidosiirc  WtHm* 

^#  UNDBavA^LUK.   tf.  o.    \micr  and 

1.  To  rate  low;  to  citccm  lightly;  to  treat 
as  of  little  worth. 

Her  Dime  is  Portia,  nothiDg  mni»r9aU*i 
To  Cato's  diufbter.  Sbahfeate. 

My  chief  deliglkt  Uy  in  discharging  cb«  din 
ties  of  my  station;  so  that,  in  coniparison  <£ 
k,  I  Mitder^talued  all  ensigns  oif  authority.  AtUrb, 
ft.  To  depress ;  to  make  low  in  csUmation ; 
to  despise. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  «»• 
dcfjolue  the  other  parts  of  poetry.         Drjdtm. 
In  a  kingdom  grown  glorious  by  the  repuu- 
tion  of  a  sovereign,  multitudes  lessen  and  unitf 
'meJut  it.  AdduPm. 

Schooling  Luther,  an  •rt*i^r««W«r  term,  would 
make  one  think  that  Erasmus  had  a  mean  opi- 
nion of  him.  AiUfhury, 
UNi»£RVAauB.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Lc»w  rate  ;  vile  price.. 

Thi  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of 

the  traders,  added  much  to  the  undfrvafue  and 

discredit  of  these  conamodities  abroad.    Ttm^t* 

Un  D  E  a  V  a'l  u  E  R. «.  ij^from  umiervajue.} 

One  who  esteems  lightly. 

An  mdervaher  of  money  w^  sir  Henry  Wot- 

ton.  '^'^^ 

Underwe'j^t.  The  preterit  oi  undergo^ 

U'NDERWooD.  jf.  J.  [mder  and  auood*'} 

The  low  trees  that  grow  among  the 

timber. 

When  you  ieH  mndtrtemd^  sow  haws  and  sloes. 

M^rtimtr, 

U'NPERWORK.  «. /.  [tmder  and  wor^.] 
Subordinate  business  :  petty  affairs. 

Those  that  arc  proper  tor  war  fill  up  the  la- 

koriotK  part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  tindemfork 

of  the  nation.  Addistn, 

To  UxDERWO'RK.  V.  a.  preterit  and  part. 

passive  underworked  tit  underwrougbt* 
1.  To  destroy  b)r  clandestine  measures. 
Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  £stf, 
That  thou  hast  luieUrxurou^Bt  its  lawful  king* 
'  To  cut  off  the  sequence  ot  posterity.      Shmiif* 
%.  To  labour  or  polish  less  than  enough. 
Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  toghre  over.  A  work  may  beovcrwroutht 
as  well  as  undctwfu^bt,  Vryien, 

^,  To  work  at  a  pncc  below  the  common. 
Vnderwo'rkman.  ».  J.  [iwierandqwr*- 
man.^    Aii  infcriour  or  subordinate  la- 
bourer. 

Nor  would  they  hhre  under^wrkmm  to  cai- 
pk>y  their  parts  and  kaming  to  disarm  their 
mother  of  all.  Leshy. 

Underwftrhmen  are  expert  enough  at  making 


a  single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  igno- 
rant how  to  adjust  the  several  parts.         S^p, 
To   Unoerwri'te.   v.  a.  [under   and 
write.']  To  write  under  something  else. 

He  began  first  with  his  pipe,  and  the^  with 

his  voice,  thus  to  challesge  Dqrus*  ^^  ^^^  ^T 

him  answered  in  the  ttnderwritien  sort.    Skfiuy, 

What  addition  and  change  I  have  made,  I  have 

f         here  underwritten*  Satidertm, 

Underwri'ter.  ff.  /.  [from  underwrite^} 

An  insurer ;  so  called  ft-om  writing  his 

name  under  the  conditions. 

Vmdescri'bed.  ii^f.  Not  described. 

They  urge,  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  w^ 

mttJturiUdt  whether  it  ciMicernf d  ih»  worship 

of  God,  or  •utwacd  polity.  tio9ktr* 
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This  it  toch  1  wigultr  practict,^  I  bt* 

rather  leave  it  mtdeseriM,  than  g«»«>t»»TO* 

character.  Lotiur. 

Undkscri'ed.  tf^;.  Not  seen ;  unseen; 

undiscovered. 
Undese'kveo.o^. 
I.  Not  merited ;  not  obtained  by  mcnt. 
This  victory  obtained  with  great,  and  trig 
not  umdeserved,  honour  to  the  two  pnnces,  tte 
whcJe  csutes,  with  one  consent,  gave  the  awn 
to  Musidorus.  ^u»tj, 

%.  Not  incurred  by  fault.        .        

The  same  virtue  which  gave  him  a  dwr^ 
cf  fame,  made  himimp«ieo«  of  an  ««»2!? 
reproach.  Aaoim* 

Unobse'rveoly.  adv.  [from  uade-- 
ierued.']  Without  desert,  whether  or 
good  or  ill.  , 

Our  desire  is  to  yield  them  i  just  ream  ejw 
of  the  least  things,  wherein  vmdeteroeOy  tftey 
have  but  as  much  as  dreamed  that  we  ^^^ 

He  which  speakcth  no  more  than  ^^»'* 
yndeservedtj  reprehended  for  much  «l**%^^ 

These  oft  ss  mndeservedfy  inthral 
His  outward  fi^edom.  ?^ 

Science  distinguishes  a  nun  of  honour  OT» 
one  of  those  athietick  brutes,  whom  f^^^TS 
we  caU  heroes.  ^^O^ 

Undese'rver.h.j.  One  of  no  merit 
You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sougte  «ft«5 
the  uttdeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  sewn 
iscalledoo.  Sb^difmu 

Undese'rvinc.  adj. 
I.  Not  having  mcnt ;    not  baring  any 

worth.  ,  ,  X.  A^ 

It  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  «• 
scrrine  and  the  undesenfing^  if  it  rehores  rt»e 
the  idle  and  the  indigent.  ^r!Sl 

Shall  we  repUie  at  a  little  mi»laced  diiijy> 
when  an  all-wise  Bemg  showers  down  every  «I 
hb  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and  mtdeservui^ 

Atterktp 
Who  lose  a  length  of  «»*/rrwwr/ days, 
Would  you  usurp  die  lover*s  dear-boeghtptjBJi 

%.  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage 

or  hurt:  withq/t  ^. 

I  was  carried  to  mislike,  then  to  bate  j^wwj* 

to  destroy  this  son  undeserviiig  ?r**«*"'^^2U. 

My  felicttyism  retaining  the  ijood  opinwoo[ 

honest  men,  who  think  me  not  quite  •«*»"«J5 

•/it.  ^  ^  3 

UNDEsroMED,  tf^f.  Not intcndcd ;  n» 

purposed.  . .       _^ ,.. 

Great  effects  by  inconwderaUe  ««5^ 

sometimes  brought  about ;  and  thi«  »  «JJ»^ 

undeuffud  by  such  as  are  the  immediaie  9ff^ 

Whex^you  conduct  find. 
Use  and  convenience ;  will  you  not  agree, 
That  such  effects  could  not  be  vitdesi^d, 
Nor  could  proceed  hut  from  a  ^^^I^^ 

U  NDESl'CNING.  a^f' 

I.  Not  acting  with  any  set  purp^sf-.  ^, 
Could  atoms,  wliich,  with  undirecti^  ^* 
Rdam'd  through  die  void,  and  rang'd  the  f»«» 

oi  night,  j^ 

In  order  march,  and  to  their  posts  sdvanc*, 
Led  by  no  guide,  but  umdaigniMg  <^^J^^,^ 
%.  Having'no  artful  or  fraudulcntscbcmcst 
lincere. 
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Ite^oolu  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense 

^honour,  as  terms  to  impose  upon  weak  mttdf 

sigMff$g  minds.  SeutL 

VsDt,si*RABLE.  odf-  Not  to  bc  wisbcd  > 

not  pleating^  , 

To  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love. 
And  render  me  more  equal;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  mmditirahiet  some  time 
Superior;  iat  inferior,  who  is  £xtt  f       Mi/ton, 
Undesi'k ED.  aiij.    Not  wished ;  not  «j- 
iidted. 

O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate ; 
Your  gift  was  ir«iuirV,  and  came  too  Ute. 

DryJm, 

tJKDESi'RiNG.fl^*.  Negligent;  not  wish- 

The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise. 
And  look  on  wealth  with  ututairlngtytti 
When  thou  canst  uuly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise,  and  ftee,  by  heav'n's  consent  and  mine. 

Undestrd'y ABLE.<i/(f.  IndestructiWc ; 
not  tuaceptive  of  destruction.  Not  in 
use. 

Commoif  class,  once  made,  so  far  resists  the 

'Violence  of  the  fire,  that  most  chvniists  think  it 

a  body  more  tuidetir9yahU  than  gold  iuelf  B«ji4* 

Undesiro'ved.  n^y.  Not  destroyed. 

The  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved 

whole  and  audSM«r»jMMA  whatever  changes  happen 

to  any  or  all  of  the  individuals.  Luh, 

Vkoete'rminablb.  a4^.  Impossible  to 

he  decided. 

On  either  side  the  fight  was  fierce,  and  surely 

mnJittrmuuiU  without  the  death  of  one  of  the 

-  cbie£k  tVoHom, 

Rather  an  heir  had  no.  such  ri|ht  by  divine  in* 

stitutian,  than  that  God  should  give  such  a  right, 

hot  yet  leave  it  doubtftil  and  MJitarmmaiie  who 

such  heif  is.  Lctie, 

Undbte'rminate.  aiij. 

X.  Not  settled ;  not  decided ;  contingent. 

Regularly,  indeterminate. 

Surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die  by  chance, 
nor  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  came  to  pass  in 
nature  be  left  to  an  unJeUrwuMoU  event.  SotoA. 
^.  Not  fixed. 

Fluid,  slippery,  UkdundeiermiMatt  it  is  of  itselC 

More, 
tJNDETE'RMlKATEKESS.)ff.J.[fromSfJS- 

fJNDETERMiNA'TJON.     J     determinate. 
We  say  morcivgularly /W(r/<rm/4M7/^/iri/ 
and  indetermination.'] 
X.  Uncertainty;  indecision. 

He  is  not  left  buely  to  the  ymdefermimstiom, 

incertaint^,and  unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of 

ilia  fiicuhies,  without  a  certain  secret  predispo- 

-stion  of  them  to  what  is  right.  iiaie, 

9.  The  state  of  not  being  fixed^  or  invln- 

.     cibly  directed. 

The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  tmdetermmatenett  to 
one  part,  before  he  has  made  choice.        More, 
Undete'rmined.  adj. 
X.  Unsettled ;  undecided. 

He  has  left  hb  succcssaun  u  Mndetirmimsd  as 
if  he  had  said  nothing  about  iu  L^tJkt, 

Extenoed  wide 
In  circuit,  tmdetermimd^  square  or  round.  M\U, 
%,  Not  limited ;  not  regulated;  not  de* 
fined. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such  thing 
diould  be  as  matter,  undtttrmiiud  by  something 
called  form.  Haie, 

Vnpevo^ted.  «<(r.  Not  devoted* 
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The  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  popular  1 
and  most  umdev9ted  to  the  churchj  positively  re* 
ftised  to  make  any  such  protesution.  Clarmictu 
Undia'phanous.  adj-  Not  pellucid;  not 
transparent. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  mehed,  witli 
calcmed  tin,  have  composed  a  mass  undtafbamoum 
and  white,  this  white  enamel  is  the  basis  c^  nil 
concretes,  that  goldsmiths  employ  in  enamelling. 

Undi'd,  The  preterit  of  undo. 
This  so  undid  all  I  had  done  before, 
I  could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more.  - 

Jlosnmwnru 
U N D  f  c  e'st  e i> .  adj.  Not  concocted  j  not 
bubdurd  by  the  stomach. 

Arohitlon,  the  disease  of  virtue,  bred 
Like  surfeits  ftom  an  mrnUgattd  fulness. 
Meets  death  in  that  which  is  the  means  of  Hfe« 

Dedhaa^ 
The  glaring  sun  breaks  in  at  ev*ry  dunk. 
Yet  plung'd  m  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine 
A9  fiil'd  with  fumes  di tmJi^esteel  "Vf'mt,  Dryden, 
Meat  remahiing  in  the  stomach  uMigatti^ 
dejeaion  of  appetite,  wind  couiing  upwards,  ars 
signs  of  a  phkgmatick  constitution.    Arbtdbrntm 
VvDi'GH't, preterit*    Put  off.   It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  have  a  present  tente. 
Obsolete. 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillets  she  nfutigBt, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside.  Sfimser, 

Undimi'nushed.  adj»     Not  impaired^ 
not  lesseoed. 

I  stillaccount  myself  wW/.w/<i/A<iof  my  larger 
concessions.  JtTii^  Chartex, 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit!  thy  ahi^  the 
same. 
Or  utuiimimis^d  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  wh^n  thou  stood'st  in  heav*u,  upright  aa4 
pure.  Jlf//iMu 

Sereius,  who  had  a  bad  cause  bravely  try^d. 
All  of  a  pi^ce,  and  umHmlntjb'J,  dy'd.    Thydtm^ 

The  deathless  muse,  with  wnitimitiiti'd  rayt. 
Through  £stant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveyi. 

AdJismu 

When  sacrilegious    hands  had  rased   the 

church  even  to  the  foundarion,  these  charitiea 

they  sufiercd  to  stand  MndtMnmitbed,  untouched. 

Undi'nted.  adj.  Not  impressed  by  ** 
blow. 
I  must  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates :  this  *greei 
upon,  « 

To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  barge  nmMnted.  -  Sbakspear^ 

U  N D  I'p  p  E  D.  adj.  [un  and  dip,']    Not  dip- 
ped i  not  pluneed. 

1  think  thee 
Impenetrably  good:  but,  like  Achilles, 
Tiiou  hadkt  a  soft  Egyp^n  heel  utvi'pdf 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal.  Drydau 

U  N  D I R  e'c  T  E  D .  adj.  Not  directed . 

Tlie  realm  wu  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
amidst  all  the  raging  suiges,  unruled  and  km* 
dtrtciei  of  any :  for  they  to  whom  she  was 
committed  fainted  or  forsook  their  dune. 

\         S^mer, 
Could  atoms,  which,  with  umdireclfd  fHght, 
Hoam'd  through  the  void,  and  r^ng'd  the  reaUnt 

of  niabt, 
Of  reason  destitute,  without  intent. 
In  order  march  /  BUckmrem 

Vkoisce'rneo.a^'.  Not  observed i  not 
discovered  ;  not  descried. 

Our  profession,  though  it  l«dcth  us  into  many 
truths  tm^ttmed  by  othef^i  )U  doth  <^murb 
thfir  communicatioQS.  itmefi* 
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Broleen  thty  break,  and  rallying  they  renew. 
In  othck'  formt,  the  militarv  shew  :^ 
At  lafC  in  order  umdisum*a  thtvjom^ 
And  march  together  in  a  frien^line.  Drydn, 

VNDiscE'RNEOLY.tf4/i;.  Soattobe  un- 
discovered. 

Some  associated  particles  of  talt-petre,  Vf 
lurking  uruTtscgmtdly  in  the  fixed  nitre,  bad  es- 
caped the  analysing  violence  of  the  fire.    S»y}*» 

UNDlSCfc'RNIflLE.  <li(/.      Not  tO  bc  dlS- 

cemed ;  laviMble. 

^should  be  guiltier  than  my  fuiklnea^ 
To  think  I  should  be  tuiJJjcenuiU^ 
When  1  perceive  your  grace.  SMs^emre. 

The  apostle,  knowing  that  the  distinction  of 
these  characters  was  undisuritihU  t^  men  in  this 
life,  admonishes  those  who  had  the  roost  com- 
fortable assurances  of  God's  favour  to  be  never- 
theless apprehensive.  Xogers, 
Undisc£'rnjbly,  iuiv.  Invisibly;  im- 
perceptibly. 

Many  secret  indi^ositioas  will  tmdisMrnUiy 
steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  time  and 
close  appUcacioa  to  recover  it  to  the  spiritualities 
of  religion.  S^mU. 

Undisce'rnikc.  fl//;.    Injudkious;  in- 
capable of  making  due  distinction. 

UHdueeruitii  muse,  which  heart,  which  eyes. 
In  this  new  couple  dost  thou  prise  ?         Uhnme, 

His  lon^  experience  informed  him  well  of  the 
state  of  Englaod ;  but  of  forei^  transactions 
he  was  entirely  unditeeming  and  ignorant. 

Thus  her  bUnd  sister,  fickle  fbrtmie,  reigns, 
And  vttHsetrmng  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

tlN D I'SC I P L f  N E D.  ^<(/. 

l«  Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order. 

To  be  dispensed  withal  is  an  argument  of  na- 
total  infirmity,  if  it  be  necessary ;  but  if  it  be 
sot,  it  signifies  an  umdUcifKtud  sod  unmortified 
^irit.  5*7^*^ 

Divided  firom  those  dimes  where  art  prevnlsy 
Vmduaflm*d\>Y  precei)U  of  the  wise» 
Our  inoom  passions  will  not  brook  ceotrool ; 
We  foUow  nature.  Fbiti^, 

^»  Untaught ;  uninstnicted. 

A  galuQt  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  dis- 
advantages io  the  field,  in  an  oritAf  way.  thaa 
Muffle  with  an  ttHdudf/iiudn\3h\t.  JGng  Cbmrles, 

Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  bead«but  few  words; 
and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Pusxle,  that 
a  small  body  of  r^kr  troops  would  gain  over  a 
numberless  umRMpHmed  nuutia.  Sfutait, 

Vndisco'kding.  adj.  Not  disagreeing! 
not  jarring  in  musick. 

we  on  earth,  with  tmdinotSmi  voice. 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodunis  noise ; 

As  oncii  we  did,  till  disprofXtftion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime.  MiUtn. 

IJndiscoVer  ABLB.  o^'.  Nottobefound 
out. 

He  was  to  mak«  up  his  aocounts,  and  by  an 

«asy  Mmdi§€9mermbU    cheat  he   cauld  provide 

againet  the  imf)endiag  distress.         ^     Jiigers, 

Undisco'verep.  adj.    Not  seen;  not 

descried  ^  not  found  out. 

Coming  itKo  the  fiiUinc  of  a  way,  which  led 
us  into  a  place,  of  each  side  whereof  men  might 
easily  keep  themselves  mditnvivtdy  I  was  en- 
compas;»ed  suddeitly  by  a  great  titMp  of  enemies. 

Sidiimft 

When  the  griefs  of  Job  were  ^ceeding  gteat, 
his  worils  »ccordin(!ly  to  open  them  were  many: 
howbeit,  (tiU  unto^is  seeming  they  were  wn^ 
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Time  gfides  with  i 
The  future  bat  a  length  bcUod  the  pasL 

Bw  voot  covnseis  we  asa  ofooght  to  view 
A  nch  and  ■NdEiMVtfr'^  world  in  you.    JDryim, 

In  such  passages  I  discovered  soaae  beauty  yet 
mmditc0vertd,  Drjim* 

Undisc&ee't.  adj.   Not  wise;  bopni- 

,    dent. 

If  thou  be  among  the  mmdutr$a,  observe  the 
time.  Mteinintien, 

UNDisGui'sED.oi^'.  Open;  artless;  pUia; 
exposed  to  view- 

,  If  thoo  art  Venus, 
DisgtiisM  in  habit,  wmdisgwu'd iii  shape; 

0  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t*  esc^ 

Jhjdm, 

If  once  thmr  caa  dare  to  appear  oyenly  sad 

vnMiffdtedy  when  they  can  turn  the  rittmU  ago 

seriousness  aad  piety,  the  mntapoa  spreads  p» 

a  peatiUace.  Mi^»* 

Un DISH O'NOU RED.    odj,       Not    di^O- 

noured. 
Keep  then  fiur  league  and  trooe  wkh  thy  true 
bed: 

1  live  distam'^  thou  irMrfalsaiai  grf.    SUkifmu 
Unoisma'yed.  mdj.   Not  discouraged; 

not  depressed  with  fear. 
He  in  tba  midst  thus  mMdbmmy'd  hetan. 


Though  oft  rapuWd,  ^gM 

They  rallv  umdkimmy^d. 


rallv  umdkmsy^d»       '   ^  fUBfi* 

He  aiaiM  a  blow  against  his  lodEfaMyVadftf 
sary.  JAMhA 

XJvussouLi'civcmdj.   Inoflfeostve. 
AU  this  he  would  have  «aEpatiiJUd  apon,  vidi 
couaexions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  eny 
MtUuMgmg  transitiens.  £imm$> 

Undispe'kIsed.  iu(f.  Not  scattered. 
Wehaf<eaU  the  redolesKe  of  the  fofaaa 
we  bum  upon  his  altars :  the  smoke  don  vaiish 
ere  it  can  readi  the  sl^ ;  and  arhilft  k  ii  «^ 
diiptrMd,  it  bat  clouds  it.  J^^ 

Undispo'sed.  tf<^.  Not  bestowed. 
The  employmenu  were  left  uwdHtf^ui  efi  ^ 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  inpatient  candidatas. 

Undispu'ted.  adj.  Incontrovertibk;  evi* 
dent. 

You,  by  an  umdUpvUd  title,  are  the  king  d 
poeta.  Drjim* 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  to  make  those  smd 
happy  or  miserable  who  severally  practise  tbemi 
b  a  propontion  of  undoubted  and  W  ne  ••- 
ditftOed^  truth.  Jntr^ 

Undisse'mblbd.  adj. 

1.  Openly  declared. 

a.  Ilonest;  not  feigned. 

Ye  are  the  sonsof  a  dei|y,  whose  aarfrtfa^ 
and  unlimited  veneration  tor  the  holy  saipc^ 
hath  not  hindered  them  from  pa]ring  an  inK* 
riour  but  profound  regard  to  the  best  iotet^ 
preters  ^it,  the prfanitfve  wiiters.     JMirhuy 

Vv^i'ssiTATE^.  adj.  Not  scattered;  twt 
dispersed. 

Such  little  primary  BMsses  as  our  pwp^'jy 
memtoos,  natf  ranaam  wtdunpifed.  ^V* 

TJndisso'lvable.  adj.  That  cannot  be 
dissolved* 

Unoisso^lving.  a4j.  Neipcr  mclliBg* 
Not  coW  ScythSa's  umdisflvuig  snowfi 
Mor  the  parch'd  libyan  sands  thy  hu^^'r.?'^ 
But  mildParthenope.  i** 

Undiste'mpered.  adj. 

I.  Free  from  diicaK. 
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%.  Free  from  p«rti]H>ation. 

Some  such  laws  may  be  considered,  in  some 

perUuneiit  that  shall  be  at  leisure  from  the 

uigeacy  of  more  presaag  afiirs,  and  shall  be 

coal  tmi  m£s*tmfmrti,  TmpU. 

Ukdisti'nguisuablb.  A(f. 

2.  Not  to  be  dtsdncUy  seen. 

These  things  seem  small  and  unJUtingmihabLi 
JLike  fiureff  momitains  turned  into  clouds. 

Shakspioru 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  ereen. 

For  lacK  of  tread,  are  tm£stiniyUbaoie.   SSahp. 

Its  Ihieaments  are  destroyed,  and  die  materiajs 

irtit  fai  an  mmdistmgitubMMi  ccmfusion.     Rogers* 

ft.  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  pro* 

pertr. 

No  idea  caa  be  trndutirngmhuhU  from  anodier, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  difierent.  Lukg. 

UKDItTl'NGUiSHBD.  A(f'. 

I.  Not  marked  out  to  af  to  be  known 
from  each  other. 

The  MtuSjtiMmy J  9ttA$  cf  good  and  ill, 
Hetv*B  in  his  oosooa  froni  our  knowledge  hides. 

Drydem 
*T  b  longer  rince  the  creation  of  angels  than 
cf  the  world,  by  seven  hundred  years:  whereby 
we  would  mant  out  ao  much  of  that  umJutin^ 
gwi*M  duration,  as  we  suppose  would  have  ad- 
mitted aaven  hukdied  annual  revolutions  cf  the 
mm,  'I'ocke. 

%.  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confus* 
edlr;  not  separately  and  plainly  descried. 

T*  is  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright ; 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  't  is  mmttttinjnihh^d 
light.  JDryden, 

J.  Not  plainly  discerned. 
Wrinkles  ynJutiMfftht'd  matf 
War  I  'm  adum'd  to  use  a  glass.  ^  Swifl, 

4.  Admitting  nothing  between;  having  no 
interrenlcnt  space. 

Oh  muB4tiM£iiub'd  space  of  woman's  will ! 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Sleep  to  those  emoty  lids 
Is  grown  a  stranger :  and  day  and  night 
As  mt^tfm^isyahy  my  deep,  as  sight.  Denham. 
4.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  mAg^mfmsVi  by  the  victor  spade.    Po^. 
Ukdisti^nguishinc.  a^'  Making  no 
difiercDce. 

The  promiscuous  and  wndttth^iskiMg  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  desi^  of  providence  in  this 
life,  wm  be  rectified  m  another.  ,  AJJuom, 

.  UmditHapashing  compUisance  will  vitiate  the 
taste  of  the  readers.  Gaiib. 

UsrpisTRA'CTED.  aJJ.  Not  perplexed  by 
contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  Ood,  he  was 
sofitf  from  beii%  tired  with  that  lasting  assi- 
duity, tbtf  he  admitted  him  to  a  more  imroe- 
diaM  and  more  mmSitraatd  communion  with 
bimselC  Boyle, 

VKOItTBA'CTBDLY.  odv.  Wttkoilt  dis- 

torbanoe  from  contrariety  of  sentiments. 
St.  Peul  tells  us,  that  there  is  difference  be- 
twixt married  and  single  persons ;  the  affectioos 
cf  the  htUf  being  at  liberty  to  devou  them- 
selves more  wofistrmtUdlj  to  Ood.  .%^. 

UifDisTRA^CTEDNEss.   If.    J.   Freedom 

trooi  interruption  by  different  thoughts. 

The  strange  confusions  of  this  nation  distuib 

that  calmness  of  mind,  and  tmtfiilractednftj  of 

thou^Ks.  •  fi^ 

Usi0l»TU^&BED.  aJj\ 
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I,  Free  from  perturbation ;  calm ;  trail* 
quit  i  placid. 

To  our  high-rais*d  phantasy  present 
That  undistMrhed  song  of  pure  content.       Mi^» 

The  peaceful  cities  of  tn*  Ausonian  diore« 
LuU*d  m  their  ease,  and  undisturS'd  befiare. 
Are  all  on  fire.  Drydem, 

A  state,  where  our  imitation  of  Ood  shaliend 
in  the  t«N&/irr^«i  fruition  of  him  to  aH  eternity* 

AtHrbwfjt 

To  be  umMstmrhed  in  dancer,  sedately  to  con^ 
rider  what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  exeeuta 
it  steadily,  is  a  complex  idea  of  an  action,  wfaidi 
may  exist.  But  to  be  lutdUturM  in  danger, 
without  usbg  one's  reason,  is  as  real  an  idea  at 
the  other.  Loekt* 

».  Not  interrupted  by  any  hinderanoe  or 
molestation. 

Nature  stints  our  appetite. 
And  craves  no  more  than  uuSttmrVd  delight ; 
Which  minds  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  ob> 

tain; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.         Vrydem. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  uMdut^ril'd  with  nois^» 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

Drydtw^ 

3.  Not  agitated. 

A  goooconscience  is  a  port  which  is  land4ock*d 
on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  possibly  m- 
vade.  There  a  man  may  not  only  see  his  own 
image,  but  that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  refleaed 
from  the  t/mdittiu4'd  and  silent  waten.    Vrydetu 

UsDisTu'&BBDLT.ai'v.  Calmly;  peace- 
fully. 

Our  minds  are  so  weak,  that  they  have  need 
of  all  the  assistances  can  be  procured,  to  lay 
before  them  umiisiurhedty  the  thread  and  cohe- 
rence of  any  discourse.  LhU. 
Unoivi'dable.  d^y.  Notsepaxable;-not 
suAceptive  of  division. 

The  oest  actors  in  the  world  for  tragedy,  pa»* 
toral,  scene  Mmdividab/e,  or  poem  ualinitred. 

SbaJbf§0ri0 
How  cooMs  it,  husband. 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyteif  I 
Thyaelf,  I  call  it,  being  strange^  to  me ; 
That  wndividabUf  incorporate. 
Am  bcuer  than  thy  dear  self's  better  pert. 

VsDtvi'D£v.   adj»    Unbroken  |  whole ; 
not  parted. 

Love  is  not  divided  between  God  and  God's 
enemy  :  we  must  love  God  with  aU  our  heart ; 
that  is,  give  him  a  whole  and  tmdiviM  aSec* 
tion.  Tity/sr. 

He  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspMit*  P9f9, 

Undivu'lgbd. !!<(/.  Secret;  notpromuV- 
gatcd. 

Let  the  great  gods 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.   Tfemblsi  tbau 

wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  ««£v»/pei^  crimes 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice.  SUktftmtk 

To  Unoo^  V,  tu  prct.  mndidi  part*  paas« 

undone,  [from  do,"] 
I.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  dostrnctioa. 

As  this  immoderate  fimnir  of  the  multkudn 
did  him  no  good,  so  will  it  undo  so  many  as  shall 
trust  unto  it.  Mdy%tmrd. 

Subdued,  wtdom,  they  did  at  last  obey. 
And  change  their  own  for  thek  invader  a  way. 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways 
they  run, 
SemetoaMdii«idfOmetobetMidM#.    />i«&«b 
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l^ei  ye  co^:ae»  dislike,  and  so  imA 
The  pbyersf  and  disgrace  the  poet  too.  Demiam^ 

When  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I*m  ten  times  more  HMJo/ui  while  hope  aud 

fear 
With  variety  of  pain  distract  me.  Addison. 

%^  To  loose  ;  to  open  what  h  shut  or  fatt- 
ened ;  to  iinraycl. 

They  £ilse  and  fearful  do  their  hands  mmd»; 
Arotber,  hi&  brother ;  friend  doth  friend  for« 
s^e.  Sidney, 

F^y  undo  this  button.  Siahpedrs. 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand, 
To  uMdo  the  charmed  hand 
Of  true  virgin  here  discress'd.  MilUm. 

Were  men  so  duO  they  could  not  see 
That  Lyce  painted;  should  they  flee 
lilie  simple  bifds  into  a  net 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill-set ; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot. 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got.  Waller. 

J.  To  change  any  thing  done  to  its  former 
state ;  to  recalVor  annul  any  action. 
.  They  may  know,  that  we  are  far  from  we- 
suming  to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing 
uiiich  Ood  hath  done,  even  as  we  are  from 
tinnking,  that  men  should  presume  to  imdo  some 
ihinea  of  men,  which  God  doth  know  they  can- 
Mit  better.  HooJUr, 

It  was  a  torment 
To  taj  npon  the  damn*d,  which  Sycorax 
Coukl  not  again  uiid^  Shahptare, 

We  seem  ambitious  Ood's  whole  work  t'  umdoi 
Of  nothing  he  made  us,  and  we  strive,  too. 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing  back.         Domne. 

They  make  the  Deity  do  and  undo^  go  forward  ^ 
and  backwards.  Murmet, ' 

'  By  granting  me  so  soon,   • 
He  has  the  merit  of  the  gift  undone.        Drjdm* 

Without  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  be- 
catise  we  ha/e  not  done  wLit  we  can  to  nmh 
our  fault.  TWofym. 

Now  will  this  wbman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Und»  what  1  've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

Add'uom 

When  in  tine  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play*d. 
She  shakes  her  hehn ;  she  knits  ner  brows, 
And,  tir'd  with  indignntion,  vows. 
To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
fihe  'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done.  Swift, 

Undo'xnc. n</r.  Ruining;  destructive. 

The  great  and  •vndaing  mischief  which  befalls 

men,  is  oy  thci*  being  misrepresented.      South, 

Ui*Do'iNi5.  n.  J.  Ruin ;  destrucfion  ;  fatal 

mischief. 

To  the  utter  undoing  of  some,  many  things  by 
strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which  equity  and  . 
iiQoest  mean'mg  forbiddeth.  Hooker. 

False  lustre  could  Uazxle  my  poor  daughter  to 
ber  undoing.  Addison, 

Fools  tmit  we  are,  we  know  that  ye  deceive 
us; 
Yet  act,  at  if  thefratid  was  pleasing  to  we, 
And  our  undoing  joy.  Ro^e. 

Ign'rant  of  happiness,  and  blind  to  nin, 
'  'How  oft  are  our  petitions  our  undoing  !    Harte* 
Um  DO'M  £.  adj'  [from  undo.'] 
I.  Not  done ;  not  performed. 

Do  ydu  smell  a  fault  ?— I  cannot  wish  the 
•iiult  undone,  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper. 

SluiJks^aro, 
There  wss  no  opportunity  to  call  either  of 
these  two  great  persons  to  account  for  what 
they  had  dcme,  or  what  they  had  left  undone. 

Clarendon* 

a.  Ruined ;  brought  to  destruction. 
Already  is  the  work  begun ; 
Aiid  wi  rest  all  undone,  tia  Al  bt  done.    D^ieL 
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tTiifDO^UBTBD.  adj.   Indubitable;  raSh^ 
ptitable;  anquestionable. 

Hit  hct,  till  now,  came  not  to  an  ndmUvJ 

proof.  Sbahfean. 

Thou,  Spirit,  who  led'st  thb  f^orious  ctcaite 

Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  fidd, 

Against  the  ^Hhtnal  £m,  and  fanw^'tt  bin 

thence. 
By  proof  th'  undoubted  Son  of  God,  ins^e. 

Afl&M. 

The  reladons  of  your  trials  may  be  received 

as  undoubted  records  of  certain  events,  and  n 

securely  be  depended  on  as  the  proposinoBs  of 

Euclid.  Glanoiik. 

*  Made  die  world  tremble  irith  a  num'icos 

host, 

'  And  of  aryrinf^fe^  victory  did  boast.        WeBer, 

Though  none  of  these  be  strict  demomtntioo, 

yet  we  have  an  undoubted  assurance  of  them, 

when  diey  are  proved  by  the  best  arramemi 

that  the  nature  of  the  tht^  will  bear.  Tdltttm. 

Un  u  o'u  BT  E  D  LT.a/fv.  Indubiubiy;with* 

out  question  ;  without  doubt. 

Some  fruit  umdoubtod/y  there  is  in  the  mj  i»> 

aemblance  of  idolaters.  H§tbr, 

Thb  cardinal  undoubtedly 

Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.        Shdhfrnt 

Undouhudly  God  will  relent,  and  turn 
F^om  his  displeasure.  Millm. 

The  original  is  undombtedlf  one  of  the  0Mtest 
this  age  has  produced.  Dr^ 

He  that  believes  the  duriatian  doctrioe,  if  be 
adhere  to  it,  and  live  accordingly,  sbaQ  » 
doubtedly  be  saved.  Titttfitt. 

Undo'ubting.^i^'.  Admitting  no doiii>t. 
They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  and  re- 
ceived with  an  undoubUng  frith,  if  they  do  aot 
presently  set  about  so  easy  and  so  happy  a  tsAt 
must  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  Dumber  if 
the  blmd.  HommU 

Undra'.vn.  adj.  Not  pulled  by  any  a- 
temal  force. 

Forth  rush*d 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity. 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  if 

dragon  i 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy *d 
By  four  cherubick  niapes.  ACfa. 

Undrl'aded.  adj.  Not  feared. 
Better  far. 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t*  hare  fit 

watch,  ^ 

UnnamM,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-starv'd. 

MilbL 
Undrk'amed.  adj.  Not  thought  on. 
A  course  more  promising. 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undreamed  shores;  ■»< 

certain 
To  miKcries  enough.  Shaisfetn. 

To  Undre'ss.  v.  a.  [from  dms.^ 

1.  To  divest  of  cloches ;  to  strip. 

Undress  vou,  and  coipe  now  to  bed.     Shaksf. 
All  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride.        SotUio^ 

Her  fellows  pressed. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undress  i. 

AMseo. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of 
ostentation. 

Undressed  at  evening  when  she  foand 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past. 
She  chang'd  her  look.  fi^ 

U'N DRESS,   n.  s.  A  loose  or  negligent 
dress. 

Reform  her  into  ease. 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please. 
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UirbRi'ssBD.  adj. 

1.  Kot  regtfiatcd. 

Thy  mf^rard  Ues  half  prua'd,  and  half  mi^ 
dru7^  ^  JhyJtm 

a.  Not  prqxarcil  kft  Ute. 

The  commoo  country  people  wore  perooe^ 
afaoeiofi(»rir«MA/leather.  Arhabtud. 

VsDKi'ED..iuli.  Not  dried. 

Their  titlet in  the  field  were  try'dt 

Witnes  the  fresh  lamentS)  and  fun*nd  tean  mm 

dry'^  Dfflem, 

Four  pounds  of  unJkui  hops,  thorousb  ripe» 

will  make  one  of  dry.  Mvrtimer, 

Undri'vEn.  adj.  Not  impelled  either 

way. 

Am  wintry  winds  coDtendin|;  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  theur  titles  try ; 
The  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motioo,  and  the  tide  midrivm, 

DryJtn. 

Unjdro'ssT.  AdJ,  Free  from  recrement. 
When  a  noontide  sun  with  summer  beams 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat'ry  skiru  are  edg'd 
With  lucid  amber,  or  tmJrtty  gold.  .     Fbiltf*. 

Of  heav'n's  mndroity  gold,  the  gods*  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day.     ■  Pc^e. 

Vndu'bitable.  adj.  Not  admitting 
cioubt;  um^uestionabte. 

JLet  that  prmctple,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 

tlicre  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and 

wnJmhkahlet  and  it  vrill  be  easy  to  be  seen,  what 

oonseouences  it  will  lead  us  into.  L9fkt, 

Undu'b.  adj.  [imdiie^  French] 

2.  Not  right ;  not  Ic^al. 

.That  proceeding  being  at  that  time  taxed  for 

rigorous  and  ■rmAr".   in  matter  and  manner, 

snakes  it  Tery  nrobaUe  there  was  some  greater 

matter  against  ner.  £at9n. 

».  Not  aerecable  to  duljr. 

He  \vill  not  prostitute  his  power  to  mean  and 
umdut  ends,  nor  stoop  to  little  and  bw  arts  of 
courtibg  the  people.  Atterhury. 

U'KDULARY.  adJ.  [from  uadu/09  Latin.] 
Playing,  like  waves  $  playing  with  inter- 
missions. 

Th*  blasts  and  undtdarj  breaths  thereof  main- 
tain no  certainty  in  their  course.  Brown. 

To  U'kdo  L ATE.  V.  a.  (.from  unduloy  Lat.] 
To  drive  backward  and  forward ;  to 
make  to  pby  as  waves. 

Breath  tooliaed,  /.  r.  vibrated  and  mndulaUi^ 
may  in  a  different  manner  afiea  the  lips,  or 
tongue,  or  palate,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremu- 
lous motion,  winch  breath  4lone  passing  smooth 
doth  notk  Holder, 

To  U'ndulati.  v.  rt.  To  ptay  as  waves 
in' curls. 

Through  luubdating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  8uid  element.        i'i^/. 

Unoula'tion.  17.  s.  [from  mdulate.l 
Waving  motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  will  move  both  ways; 
•nd  so  will  most  of  those  animals  whose  bodies 
consist  of  round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move 
by  mmdulaiiM,  that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the 
•ea«  Brrwn. 

AH  tuneable  sounds  are  made  by  a  regular 
vibration  dfthe  sonorous  body,  and  vmiulatiom  of 
the  air,  jproporiionable  to  the  acuteness  and 
gravity  of  the  tone.  Holder. 

"  Two  parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on 
each  other,  till  the  un^lation  u  quite  worn  out. 

AddiiOn^ 

U'NDULATORY.  adj.  [ffom  undu/atc} 
Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves. 
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.  A  conttant  wnAt/aftry  modon  is  perceived  hf 
looking  through  telescopes.  ArMd^ 

ysDv'LY.  adv.  Not  properly;  not  ac- 
cording to  duty. 

Men  MM&Ar  exercise  their  teal  against  per^ 

sons ;  nor  only  against  vr'A  penoiis»  out  againac 

those  that  are  the  most  venerable.  Sfr^L, 

Undu'teous.  adj.  Not  perfiormtQg  duty  ; 

irreverent;  dtsobodient. 

She  and  I,  bng  shice  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  diasohre  ut; 
And  this  deceit  loaas  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  4m^«fir/titl«.    Sbmktfem*. 

In  Latium  safe  he  by. 
From  his  mdnttmn  son,  and  his  usurping  swaf  • 

Undu'tipul.  ad/'.  Not  obedient;  not 
reverent. 

Engkmd  thinks  it  no  good  policy  to  have  that 
realm  pUnted  with  £nelish,  lest  they  shooli 
grow  so  umbaifid  as  the  Irish,  and  become  more 
dtn^tovM.  Spettttr. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  him,  that 
It  is  fit  for  a  creature  not  to  love  God ;  to  be 
widmtiftU  to  his  great  so\'ere^,  and  ungrate^ 
to  his  best  benefactor.  *fiUottm^ 

Undu'iipullv.  ad^.  [from  wtdutiful.^ 
Not  according  to  duty. 

The  fish  had  long  in  Canar's  oonds  been  fed* 
And  from  its  lord  mndutifrUy  fled.  Dryden. 

vUndu'tifulnkss.  «.  J.  Want  of  respect; 
irreverence;  disobedience. 

1  should  have  thought  they  would  rather  have 
held  in,  and  staid  all  the  other  from  miidutifuU 
nffs,  than  need  to  be  forced  thereunto  them- 
selves. SftHjer, 
Forbidding  vndutifiitmest  to  superiours,  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion  against  magistracy.  TilUtsom. 
Undy'ing.  ad/.  Not  destroyed;  not 
perishing. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th*  tmdyiag  worm. 

Mitom. 
Uni-a'rned.  tf</f.  Not  obtained  by  U« 
bour  or  merit. 

As  I  am  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck, 
Now  to  *scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 
We  will  make  amends  ere  Ions.    Sliohp*gr$, 
Our  work  is  brought  to  littlct  though  begun 
Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  rnntmrnd. 

Mdtm. 
Wilt  thou  rather  chuse 
To  lie  sumnelyt  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  •»- 
MTiCdt  Pbdi^, 

Ukea'rthed.  is^r.  Driven  from  the  den 
in  the  ground. 

The  robber  of  the  fold 
Is  from  hb  craggy  winding  haunu  umtartb'dL 

TboMtOH. 

Unea'kthly.  h^'.  Not  terrcstriaU 

The  sacrifice  ( 

How  ceremonious,  solenui,  and  uiumrtbh 
It  was  i'  th'  offering  1  6bmhfear§» 

Vsh'ssjLY.adv.  Not  without  pain. 

He  lives  umeaiity  under  the  burden.     VEtir. 

They  jnake  mankind  their  enemy  by  their 
unjust  actions,  and  consequently  live  more  mi- 
easily  in  the  world  than  other  men.      Til/ottom. 

Unf/asiness.  n.  s.  Tiouble ;  perplexity; 
state  of  disquiet. 

Not  a  subject 
Sits  in  heart-grief  and  urcesinest. 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

fb6a/tej>earem 
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Iriie  unit  uMMsimu  whicfa  every  ^^^^ 
Civet  to  our  iuture,Ufe  must  also  bring.  Dimhgwt* 

We  may  be  s^Ui  to  live  hke  those  who  have 
their  hope  in  another  life,  if  we  bear  the  »«• 
^f'lmf.,^.  that  belail  us  here  with  constancy. 

Atterbury, 

Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  station,  and 
create  to  themselves  all  the  miteaslmtt  of  want. 
They  fancy  themselves  poor,  and  under  this 
pfrmay*"^  feel  all  the  disquiet  of  real  poverty. 

HH  nujesty  will  maincaui  his  jnat  authority 
ever  them ;  and  whacever  minmMmeM  thev  may 
(pve  theooselvesy  they  can  create  aooe  in  nhn. 

AdditOM, 

The  Kbek  against  his  mod&ther,  that  flr 
about  hb  very  court,  give  him  utnasintsu  Svuifi, 
Vhe'asy.  ^4^. 
1.  Painful ;  giving  disturbance. 

The  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  forbad  eoy  liba- 
tions to  b^  made  for  dead  infants,  as  believing 
they  passed  into  happiness  through  the  way  of 


y,  and  for  a  few  months  wore  an  mmtaiy 

fsrment.  ^Tayhr, 

On  e  tettcring  pinnade  the  ttanding  is  mmeisy^ 

and  the  faU  deadly.  Dtcmy  •fPiet^. 

His  present  thoughts  are  uneasy t  because  his 

fffesent  state  does  not  please  him.    VEttramgt^ 

Uneasy  lue  to  me, 
SbU  watch'd  and  importun*d.  but  worse  fof  thee. 

Drjden. 

%.  Disturbed ;  not  at  ease. 

Happv  low !  lie  down ; 
Umeasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Sbcis, 

t7ir«wy,  justice  upward  flew, 
And  both  thb  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew. 

Dryden* 

The  passion  and  ill  language  proceeded  from  a 

galled  and  untasy  mind.  TUklsit* 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless 

and  uHtMsyy  exciting  fresh  desires.  Addhcm, 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person  should 

desire  to  be  king  of  a  (^ountry,  in  whidi  the 

esublished  religion  is  directly  opposite  to  that 

he  professes.    Were  it  possible  for  such  a  one 

.   to  accomplish  his  designs,  his  own  reason  might 

tell  him,  there  could  not  be  a  more  wt^Msy  prince, 

nor  a  more  unhappy  people.  Addistn. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  intitled  to  any  thing 

we  have  not,  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of 

it;  and  that  uneasiness  will  expose  us  to  all  the 

evilpersuaaons of  poverty.  M0gers, 

Tne  soul,  unfosy  and  confin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.       Pofe, 

3.  CoDStraintog ;  cramping. 

Some  servile  imitators 
PMScribe  at  iirst  such  strict  weasy  rules, 
As  they  must  ever  slavishly  observe.  Jicjcomm$n, 

4.  Constrained ;  not  disengaged  ;  stiC 

In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness 
about  one's  behaviour,  mstead  of  being  mended, 
wiH  be  constrained,  usuaty^  and  ungraceful. 

Locke* 

5.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

A  sour  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Spectator, 

(.  Difficult.  Out  of  use. 

We  wiil^  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have 
•ome  qoesuon  with  the  sheplterd :  from  hu  sim- 
plicity, ]•  think  it  not  usuasy  to  get  the  cause  of 
my  son's  resort  thither.  Sbaksfeare, 

This  swift  business  ^ 
1  must  uneasy  make ;  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  priae  lirht.  Sbakspeare, 

Divers  things,  knowable  by  the  bare  light  of 
nature,  are  yet  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  un- 
derstood, that,  let  them  be  delivered  in  the 
clearest  expresaioBS}  the  notiOBS  themselves  will 
appeal  obscuif.  £f>ylt* 


Une'atek.  adj.  Not  devoured. 

Though  they  had  but  two  bertes  left  vsMfesi 
they  had  nflvecaufiered  a  simmoos  to  be  seat 
to  them.  CUrtnkei 

VsE'ATH.adv.  [firomearj&;ciV,Suoi, 

easy.] 
f .  Not  easily.    Out  of  use. 

Uneatb  may  c9m  endure  the  ffinty  itreet, 

To  tread  them  with  hex  tender  iemig  feet ! 


^.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  the  same 
SLsbemeatb.    Under  ^  below. 

A  roaring,  hideous  sound. 
That  all  the  ehr  with  terror  filled  wide. 
And  seem'd  uneatb  to  shake  the  stedfrst  troiai 

Une^'difyijig.  iuff.    Not  improving  in 
good  life. 

Our  practical  divinity  is  as  sound  and  alect- 
ing,  as  that  of  our  popish  nei^bounislaiad 
usutBJyng,  JUethery, 

Unele'cteo.  lufr.    Not  chosen. 
Putting  him  to  rage, 
Tou  should  have  u'ea  th'  advantage  of  his  ^ 

And  pass'd  him  unelecUd.  Sbektfun 

Une'ligible.  a4/.    Not  proper  to  be 
chosen. 

Both  extreAiei,  above  or  bekyw  the  pMStr* 
tion  of  our  charaaer,  are  dangarous:  aad  XataA 
to  determine  which  is  nxMt  uneligibie,     Mffru 
Unemplo^yeo.  adj. 
X.  Not  busy ;  at  leisure ;  idle* 

Other  creatures  aU  day  hmg 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'dt  and  less  need  rsflt.  iOL 

Wilt  thou  then  serve  Philistines  with  thit  fgb. 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  amwy  tkn.' 
Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unempleydy  with  age  out-wocaifiiL 

Our  wise  Creator  has  annexed  to  seven!  *• 
jects,  and  to  the  ideas  we  recdve  af  tbeffli » 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  coocooiatf 
pleasure,  that  those  £Kulties  which  we  artes* 
dowed  with  muht  not  remain  idle  and  km* 

Men,  soured  with  poverty,  and  —ip/M 
easily  give  into  any  prospect  of  chaBge.  JdSk 
a.  Not  engaged  in  any  particular  wort 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unempUydt 
Were  all  forgot.    "  X*7** 

Une'mptiable.  adj.    Nottobecmp* 
tied ;  inexhaustible*    Obs<Me. 

Whatsoever  men  or  angels  know,  it  b  »« 
drop  of  that  unemptiable  fountain  of  ^nitttt 
which  hath  diversely  imparted  her  treasures. 

&d»' 

Unendo'wbd.  adj*    Not  invested;  net 
graced. 

A  man  ratlier  unadorned  with  any  Ptf«.« 
quickuess,  and  «ir/in^bTi;«^with  any  wxaWert^ 
tues,  than  notorious  for  any  defect  of  uMg* 
standing.  dmm^ 

Aspiring,  factious,  fierce  and  knid. 
With  grace  and  learning  mendensL        Swp' 
Ukenga'ged.  adf'    Not  engaged ;  vi 
aroropriated. 

when  we  have  sunk  the  only  uuengegdr^^ 

nues  left,  our  incumbrances  mmt  '«""*5PJ 

petuaU  '•r 

Unenjo'yed.  adj.    Not obtainctf |  ^ 

possessed. 

Each  day 's  ainistr6SsVju«/«x'^l*<^°'t$ 
Like  travellers,  we  're  pleased  with  •**^"^"J|I,   1 

UNENJ0'YrMG.a<(r\     Not  UliBJI  b*"^    j 

uo  fruition, 
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llie  mort  we  have,  the  meaner  is  onr  store : 
The  tmet^rfimi^  craving  wretch  is  poor.    Creed. 
VifKHLA' RCKD.  adj.  Not  enlarged ;  nar- 
row; contracted. 

UaaUm^d  souls  are  dtsgnsted  with  the  won- 
ders whicn  the  microscope  has  discovered  con- 
ceraing  the  shape  of  little  animals,  which  equal 
nbt  a  pepper-corn.  Watts, 

Un£nli  ouTKNiD,    oi^.     Kot  illumi- 
nated. ^ 

Moral  virtue  natural  reason,  mmi/igtie$ted  hj 
revelation,  prescribes.  Aiierh&r^ 

UnenslaVbo.  a4i*  Free;  not  enthral- 
led. 

By  thee 
She  nts  a  sov'rdgn,  ututuhv'd  and  free.   Ad£f, 
Unentbrta'jnikg.  a4(i.  Giving  node- 
light  ;  giving  no  entertainment. 

It  was  not  vmentertmimiMj^  to  observe  by  what 
degrees  I  ceased  to  be  a  wttty  writer.        P0f€, 
Unento'mbed.   a4i*    Unburied;  unin- 
terred. 
Think'st  thoa  tmitit9mi*dxo  acoa  the  floods  f 

Drydm, 
U N  E^N V  T  B  D .  adu    Exempt  from  envy. 
The  fortune  which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man 
happy  and  mmettoied,  J3a^, 

^*  This  loss 

Thus  fiur  at  least  recover*d,  hath  much  more 
Esublish'd  in  a  safe,  mmtmvied  throne. 
Yielded  with  full  consent.  Miitm, 

These  tmewieJ  stand ; 
Since  what  they  act,  transcends  what  they  com- 

Dimbam, 


t/NB'QUAtLED.  adj,  Unparalldcd ;  im» 
rivalled  in  excellence. 

By  those  muqmaiUd  and  invaluable  blessings^ 
he  manifested  how  much  he  hated  sfai,  and  how 
much  he  loved  sinners.  <       Bv^ 

Dorinda  came,  dhrested  of  the  seor^ 
Which  the  u$te^uUrd  maid  so  long  had  worn. 


What  health  prorobCes»  and  gives  umenvUd 
peace. 
Is  all  expenceless,and  procur'd  with  ease.  Blaekm, 

Bcn«ith  our  humble  cotu^e  let  us  haste. 
And  here,  unmviedt  rural  damtSes  taste.     Pm#. 
U  M  e'<^7  able.  a4i»  Different  from  it:  iiS ; 
diverse. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  unsettled  and  tmequabU  ofseasons. 

Beatiej. 
UiffE^avAL.  a^.  [inaqualuf  Latin.] 
I,  Not  even. 

There  sits  deformity  to  modt  my  body ; 
*Fo  shape  my  legs  of  an  mmeqmal  sixe.       Sbrnhp, 
You  have  here  more  than  one  example  of 
Chaucer's  ttme^mU  numbers.  Vrydcm, 

s.  Not  equal ;  infieriour. 

Among  utufuaisf  what  society  f  MUtm. 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires; 
My  lot  wteqmal  to  my  vast  desires.     ArkiAnti, 
^    Partial;  not  ^bestowing  on  both  the 
same  advantages.    * 

When  to  cooditioQs  of  M»far«/  peace 
He  shall  submit,  then  nuy  he  not  possess 
Kingdom  nor  life !  Detiham. 

4-  £'«<y«A  French.]  Disproportioned ;  ill 
matched.     •  ... 

UftequMi  work  we  find, 
Against  umequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain.     Milim. 

From  his  strot«  arm  I  saw  his  rivd  run, 
Aiui  m  a  crowd  tn'  wneqmal  cofiibat  shun.  Drjd^ 

And  oft  the  fuxious  wasp  the  hive  alarms 
"With  louder  hums,  and  with  aMuyM/arms.  Ad£s» 

Fierce  Belmda  on  the  baron  flies, 
Hor  &ar*d  the  chief  th'  wsf^fight  to  try.  Pt^ 
€.  Not  regular ;  not  unifbrm. 

So  strong,  yet  so  w^fK*/ pulses  beat.  Drydm. 

1/KB^auALABLB.  adj.  Not  to  bc  equal- 
led ;  not  to  be  paraflcled. 
Christ's  bvt  to  God  is  fiaad  and  ew^siJeMR. 

JMt. 
VOL.  IV, 


Une'qoally.  adv.  In  different  degrees; 
in  disproportion  one  to  the  other. 

When  we  view  some  well-proportion*d  dome^ 
No  single  pans  tmeqitatty  surprise ; 
AU  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.      Ft^ 
UKB'au  ALNESS,  n.  J.    Inequality ;  sUte 

of  being  unequal. 
Une'quitablb.   adj.    Not  impartial j 
n^ust. 

We  force  him  to  stand  to  those'  measuret 
which  we  think  too  muqmtmhU  to  press  upon  a 
murder^.  Decay  of  PUtym 

UwEQui'vocAL.  adj.  Not  equivocal. 
^  This  conceit  is  torooeoos,  making  ]>utrefiw» 
tive  generations  correspondent  ^oto  seminal  pro- 
ductions, and  conceiving  tmsfunmai  e&cts,  and . 
univocal  conformity  unto  the  efficient.  Brrum. 
Umb'krableness.  n.  s.  Incapacity  of 
errour. 

The  many  innovations  of  diat  diurch  witness 
the  danjser  of  presuming  upon  the  mmerraUmusr 
of  a  guide.  %         Decay  rfPUtym 

VnE'KtLinG.adj.  [wm-tfjw, Latm. J 
I.  Commitrinff  no  miatake. 

The  irresisdiole  infirmities  of  oar  nature  make 
a  per&ct  and  murruig  obedience  impossible. 

Bereru 
Fast  hi  chains  constrain  the  yariou; god; 
Who  bound  obedient  to  superior  force, 
(/Merrily  will  prescribe  your  destin'd  coaisab 

Bifi. 
His  javelin  threw,: 
Hissangjn  air  th*  tmerriMg  weapon  flew.  Drydetu 
%.  Incapable  of  failure ;  certain*  . 
The  king  a  mortal  slnft  lets  fly    ' 
From  his  wwrrMt/  hand.  Deaiam 

U  this  th*  umerriMt  power  ?  the  ghoarrepty'd; 
Nor  Phsebos  flatterd ;  nor  his  aaswers  ly'd. 

Drydm* 

Of  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's  salce,  there  b 

this  one  tmerriag  mark:  the  not  entertaining 

any  proposition  with  greater  assurance  than  tb« 

proco  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant.  XscAr. 

Uirs'RRiNGLY.  a/v.    Without  mistake. 
What  those  figures  are.  whicb  should  be  me* 
chanically  adaf|ted  to  fiiU  so  umerrhgiy  into  re- 
gular compasitioos,  is  beyond  our  nculties  to 
conceive.  GUmfiU*. 

Vnescue^wablb.  a4j.  Ineritable;  un- 
avoidable ;  not  to  be  escaped.  1^  in 
use. 

He  gsve  the  mayor  snfficient  warning  to  shift 
for  safety,  if  an  wufcbtvtahU  destiny  hadnot  haU 
tiered  him.  Csrew* 

UKEsri'ED.  adJ,  Not  seen;  undiacoYered; 
nndescried. 

Treacherv,  guile,  and  deceit,  are  things  which 
may  lor  a  wlule,  but  do  not  loog,  go  mm^^. 

From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide^ 
And  Kve  in  lOfkt  and  caves  long  mm/M  8fnii» 

Nearer  to  riew  his  prey,  and  mittfied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might 
learn.  MUtm, 

The  second  shsft  came  swift  and  mfifi$dg 
AndpisK'd  hb  handi  and  Bail*d  if  to  hta  sidsb 

Ty  '"^ 
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tlff^SSB'tyTT  AL.  adj. 

k.  Not  being  of  the  last  importance ;  not 
constituting  cadence. 

Tillotson  was  irtdved  rather  with  pity,  than 
indignation,  towards  the  persons  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  the  uM^uentud  parts  of 
chrtstuniMri  AJdUoit. 

a*  Void  or  real  being. 
^  The  void  profound 

Of  tmstimtiml  night  receives  him  next.   MilUm. 

V^ E$TA'BLibHfcD.  adj.  Not  established . 

From  plain  principles,  doubt  may  hp  fairly 

aolved*  and  not  clapped  up  liom  ^titionsfy 

•foundations  mnetUhlitbcdi  Brtwm, 

VvE^VEH^adj. 

1\  Not  even  ;  not  Icrcl. 

These  high  wil<f  hills,  and  ^onch  uneven  ways, 
JDnw  out  our  miles,  and  make  ihem  wearisome. 

Sbahteart. 

Some  said  it  was  best  to  fight  with  the  Turks 

in  that  uneven^  mountain  country,  where  the 

Turk's  chief  strength  consistinj^  in  the  multitude 

'of  his  horsemen  should  stand  mm  in  small  stegd. 

KnoUet, 
They  made  the  ground  wneven  about  their 
nest,  insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not  Ik  flat.  AdJu, 
'«.  Not  suiting  each  other ;  not  equal. 
The -Hebrew  verse  consists  of  mneven  feet, 

Peacbam. 

UNB^VEKlfBSS.  ;».  A  ^ 

t.  Surfrce  not  level;  inequality  of  surface. 

This  softness  of  the  toot,  which  yields  fo  the 

rugg^css  and  unevenneu  al  the  roads,  render* 

the  feet  less  caoable  of  being  worn  than  if  they 

were  more  solid.  .  J?^* 

•  ■  That  motion  which  can  continue  long  m  one 
and  the  same  part  of  the  body  ean  be  propa- 
gated a  long  way  from  one  pftrt  to  another,  sup- 
posing the  body  homogen«u ;  so  that  the  mo- 
tion may  not  be  reflected,  refraaed,  interrupted^ 
«r  disotdered  by  any  wut^fimiess  oi  the  body. 

%.  Turbulence;  changeable  state. 

Edward  II.  though  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  by 

'  teason  of  the  troubles  and  ttne^/mmt  oi  his  reign, 

the  very  bw  itself  had  numy  interruptions ;  vet 

it  heU  itt  cunreat  in  that  sttte  his  frther  had 

left  it  in.  ^<»^« 

^.  Not  srtJoothnesi.  '   . 

Nocwkhstanding  any  such  Mevtmmess  or  in- 

^|istintftnes#  in  the  style  of  those  places,  cooccm- 

uig  the  origin  and  form  of  the  earth.      Bymet. 

Vnb'vitable.    adj.    {inrvitakUUf    Lat. 

inevitable^  French.]  IneviUble;  not  to 

fee  escaped.  ^  ,, 

So  Jealous  is  Ae  of  my  l«rt  to  her  daugnter* 
that  I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  thq 
wuvHubk  Pfiloclea,  but  that  her  unwished  prc- 
.  sence  ^vc  my  tale  a  oonclu«oa  before  it  had  a 
beginmng.  '  ^  Sidney, 

Unsxa^ctbd.  adj.    Not  exacted ;  not 
taken  by  force. 

All  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
.  Wtt  free,  to  give  her  tutm^ctti  buth.     Drydem. 
Unexa'mined.  adj.  Not  inquired  j  not 

tried;  not  discussed. 
Tet  lyrithin  these  five  hours  Hastmgs  liv'd    , 

•  Untamed,  unexamined,  free  iX.  liberty.    Sbaitp. 

They  imer  all  they  think,  with  a  violence  and 
Indispositian,  muxam'med^  without  rektioo  to 
person,  place,  or  fitness.  B*n  Jome^M. 

The  most  pompous  seemmg  knowledae,  that 

•  Is  built  on  the  unexammed  prejudices  of  sense, 
stands  not.  .    G/smnUe. 

Unexa'mplbd.  adj.  Not  known  by  any 
precedent  or  example. 
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Charles  rctuvned  with  unexmfbdSm  frMl 
Algiers.  Jlildik 

O  tatexamfled  love ! 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine. 

,    mm. 

Ood  vouchsafed  Enoch  an  wnenamfldtum^ 
tioh  fron(i  death.  Btf*. 

Ydur  twke-coaquer*d  vassals, 
Fnrst,  by  your  courage,  then  yew  clemency, 
Here  hiumblt  vow  to  sacrifice  tlieir  lives. 
The  gift  of  tnis  your  unexampled  mercy, 
To  yottt  OAnmand^  Dak*. 

I  tune  my  pipe  afire^,  eadi  mght  and  dtt. 
Thy  unexam^  goodness  to  eztoU        fUUft. 
Unexck'ptionable.  a^.  Not  liable  to 
any  objection. 

Personal  ureiudrces  should  not  hinder  as  fipon 

^rsuing,  with  joint  h^ds  and  hearts,  the  mn- 

eeptionabU  design  of  this  pious  institution.  Atuik 

Unexci'sed.   adj.    Not  subject  to  the 

payment  of  excise. 

And  beggars  tacite  thee  maHuudhj  ktM. 

UNExeo'GiTAJiL£«a4f.  Not  to  bc fouod 
out. 

Wherein  ca^  man  resembb  his  unexapldk 
power  and  perfectness  f  Juidgt. 

Uke'xkcuted.  ad;.  Not  perfonne(^  ngc 
done. 

Leave  wmexicated  your  own  raaowned  kaov* 
ledge.      '  Sbnkspmt. 

U  If  ^  X  x^M  p  L I F I B  D .  ^'.  Not  made  kaoira 
byinstance  or  example. 

Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  widi  • 
wmxem^lified  an  ingratitude,  that  it  is  not  Oie 
leSst  of  his  wonders.  Chat  he  would  vouchafe  \a 
y  work  any  of  them.  BtijU. 

Hiis  being  a  new,  unexewepltfyU  kind  of  p^ 
licy,  must  pass  fot  the  wisdom  of  this  panicahr 
J^e,  sconung  the  examples  of  sU  fbmer  »^^ 

Unkxe'mpt.  a^.  Not  free  by  peoto 
privilege. 

You  invert  the  cov'nanti  of  her  tnat, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower. 
With  that  which  you  receiv*d  on  other  tool, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 
By  whiOk  all  mort^  frailty  must  subsist.  JUST* 
Unexerci'sao.o^^.  Not  practised ;  imA 
experienced. 

Messapus,'  with  his  ardour,  wanns 

A  heartless  train,  mnexercit'd  in  arms.    Dryda. 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  ao  obvious  to  dtc  ja 

wtfxerched  mind  as  partkular  ones.  ^^ 

U N E x H A u'sT ED.  ad/.  ItHexbaustWfUt] 

Not  spent ;  not  drained  to  the  bottom. 

What  avaH  her  mnexbaueffj  stores. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valfies  reipi? 

Unexpa'kded.  ad;.  Not  spread  oat 
Every  f(Btus  bean  a  secret  hoard; 
With  sleepmg,  tuuxfumded  issue  stor'd.  Stsdm, 

Unbxfb'ctbd.  a4;.    Not  thought  oo; 
sudden  ;^  not  provided  against. 

Havd  wisdoin  to  provide  luways  befiircfasod, 

that  those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which  desdi  m- 

.  exptettd  doth  use  to  biin^  upon  carelesaet* 

and  although  it  be  sudden  m  kself,  nevenfaeltfi 

.  in  regard  of  our  prepared  minds,  it  miy  ooc  w 

sudden.  ffmkr. 

Sith  evils,  great  and  uMtaftttid,  db  canst  oftp* 

times  even  them  to  thiiuc  upon  divine  ps^Rr 

with  festfullestsuspSciona,  which  hivbeiiiwhff- 

wise  the  most  sacred  adorenthareof;  howAMM 

wa  look  for  any  constant  reeolutiaii  of  on^ 

such  cases,  nvins  only  where  unfefgnsd  sAc- 
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riMtoGoiluth  bred  the  inoiC  amired  confi- 
ience  to  be  ntistcd  by  his  hand  f  H^^ker. 

0  MnexfitUd  stroke !  worst  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  paradise  f       |   MiUm* 

Them  mtx/m/a/ joy  surpriz'd,   . 
1¥hen  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  bba'd.  Milt* 

Some  aonazement ; 
But  such  as  spning  from  wonder,  not  from  fear, 
4t  wu  so  vnexpfctek.  Denbam^ 

To  the  pale  foec  they  suddei^  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexfuted  fight.   Drpden^ 

Dtty  was  the  wound ;  be  stagger'd  witn  \he 
Slow, 
And  tum'd  hiip  to  his  mexfected foe,     Drydett, 

When  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  moat  arivx- 

^iJ  accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  maga- 

sine,  then  the  Catalonians  revolted.         Svfjft. 

VnzxTE'cTEDLY*  adv.  Suddenly;  at  a 

time  unthought  of. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  lace» 
But  wiuxptetedhf  returns.  Mihm, 

A  most  bountiful  present,  when  I  wu  most  in 
want  cf  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  uMexpt<i» 
tdh  to  my  relief.  Drydtm* 

If  the  concernment  be  poured  in  umxpeOtdly 
upon  us*  it  overflows  us.  Drjdeu, 

You  have  frirer  warning  than  others,  who  are 
uxtx^tUdUf  cut  o£  IVake, 

My  heart  wu  '611ed  with  a  deep  melancholy^ 
tm  see  severil  dropping  ummpKttdty  in  the  mid^ 
cf  mirth*  Addinn* 

Ukexpe'ctbdmess.  II. /.    Suddenness; 
unthought  of  time  or  manner. 

He  describee  the  mxeapteUdmui  of  his  appear- 
a]iee«  tVaUs. 

UMEXPg^oiBNT.  A^'.  Inconvenient;  not 
fit. 

Muuck  would  not  be  xmexp§dwtt  after  meat,  to 
nsnst  and  cherish  nature  in  her  fiirst  concoction, 
and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  m  good  ^une. 

MUum. 
Ujtkxpb'ribnced.  a4i'  Not  versed ;  not 
acquainted  by  trial  or  practice. 

The  wisest,  mmntptfkmcd^  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 
Irresolute,  imhardy,  unadvenc'rous.        MiUm. 

trfrng  use  may  strengthen  men  alainst  many 
such  inconveniences,  which,  to  wntx fenced  per* 
sons,  may  prove  vesy  haxardous.  Wilkhu. 

ThepowVsofTroy; 
l4oC  a  raw  and  mm€xperUmc*dtnitk^ 
Bot  lirm  body  of  embatded  men.  Dryden. 

These  reproaches  are  the  extravagant  speeches 
^  those  MMxperiexud  in  the  things  ^j^  speak 
^^aiaat.  TiiMsm^ 

Uiuxptritnced  young  itea,  }f  unwarned,  take 
ooe  thing  for  another.  Latke. 

The  smallest  accident  intervei^,  ofren  pro- 
4uMe  such  changes,  that  i  wise  man  it  just  as 
snoch  in  doubt  Vf  events,  as  the  most  ignorant 
aad  ummptrimttd,  S^o^ 

ifNBXPB^RT.    aJj.    [snexpertusf   Latin.] 
Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Receive  the  oertner  6f  my  inmost  soul : 
ffim  you  wiU  hod  in  letter,  and  in  laws, 
!# ot  tuwtfertm  Frhr, 

Ukkxflo'rbd,  aJ^m 
Mm  Kot  gcarched  out. 

Oh  f  sey  what  stnnpr  cause,  yet  wumfhr  i^ 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  r    F^* 
%^  ^ot  tried ;  not  known. 

CXstder  thy  friendly  ci^aduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  wmmfUr  d»  Drydm. 

Vkbx  po^xD.  g4i.  Not  Udd  opcA  to  cen- 
,  ,  Thitf  vitt  MdMvow  to  dhmaiih  the  hoooor 
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of  the  but  treatise,  rather  thin  sufier  die  littk 
mistakes  of  the  author  to  pass  mmmp»st£  WaUu 
Unexpr  LASSIE  LB.   odj'    Ineffable;   n6t 
to  be  uttered. 

What  unexhrunUi  comfort  does  overflow  the 
pious  soul,  nom  a  conscience  of  iu  own  iano- 
cency!  TiUaUtu* 

Unexpre'ssivb.  tf4(r. 
z.  Not  having  the  power  of  uttering  or 
expressing.  This  is  the  natural  and  ana* 
logical  signification. 
».  Inexpressible;  unutterable;  ineffable | 
not  to  be  expressed.  Improper,  and  out   ^ 
of  use. 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree 
The  £iir,  the  chaste,  and  ixtx^rutive  she. 

Sbah^MTi, 
With  nectar  pure  his  ouzy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  xxex^rasree  nuptial  aonc. 
In  the  bUit  kingdoms,  meek,  of  joy  and  love. 

^  MUttm. 

The  helificd  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim. 
Are  seen  in  tlitt*rinc  ranks,  witn  wings  di^y'd^ 
Harping  in  toud  and  solertm  quire, 
Witn  ixexprtsjive  notes^  to  be|iven*s  new-born 
heir.  Mih^x* 

Ukexte'itdbd.  a4f'  Occupying  no  aa- 
sienable  space ;  having  no  dimensions. 
How  inconceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e* 
tn  Mtuxtemdtd  substance,  should  repreKnt  to  the 
mind  an  extended  one,  as  a  triangle.  Lteh* 
Unexti'ncuishable.  oifi,  [inextingtd^ 
bie^  Fr.]  Unquenchable ;.  not  to  be  put 
out. 

Pain  of  umextimptiibMe  fire 
Must  exercise  us,  without  hooe  of  end.  MUimi* 
What  native  ukextmguitbsbh  beauty  must  be 
impressed  through  the  whole,  which  the  deftsda* 
tion  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a 
worse  editor,  could  not  hinder  firom  shining 
forth!  BentUy. 

Unexti^nguishbd.    adj.    [mextinctus^ 

Latin.] 
X.  Not  quenched ;  not  put  out. 

The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invadeSi 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  «^ith  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  uaextingyhb^d  fire.  Drydm 

Ev'n  o'er  your  cold,  vour  evc(-«acred,  urn 
His  constant  flame  thMXimuxHMgi/isb'd  bum. 

LyttUtm. 
».  Not  extinguishable. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a  soul  unsattt* 
fied  with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  MXixtimisb*d 
desire  of  doing  more.  Vrydm. 

Uwfa'ded.  adj.    Not  withered. 
A  bvdy  flow'r, 
Umfrdid  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below. 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
owe.  Drydttu 

Un  F a'd  I  m o .  adu    Not  liable  to  v  ithcr. 
For  her  th'  uxfadimg  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
Aid  wingi  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes. 

^•/€» 

UNPA^rLii^G.  0^f«    Certain;  not  mis.Mnj^. 

Nothing  the  united  v^ce  of  all  history  pro- 

•daims  so  K>ud,  as  the  certain,  xmfailimg  curse, 

that  has  pursued  and  overtook  sacrilege.    South* 

Thou,  secure  or  my  unfMliixj^  word. 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

Drydttu 

I^npa'ir.   adj.    Disingenuous;    subdo- 
lous ;  not  honest. 

You  come,  like  an  Mujklr  nifrchsiit»  to  chai^ 
nt  with  being  in  your  d«bt«  ^w^ 
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thifA'TRtr.  etiv.  [fixjm  unfiSi^    Kot 
in  a  just  manner. 

Un  F  a'I  TH  FU  L .  adj, 

X.  Perfidious;  treacherous. 

If  you  break  6de  jot  of  jour  promise,  I  will 
think  you  the  most  atheistical  Dreak-promise, 
'and  the  most  unworthy,  that  may  be  chosen  out 
of  the  gross  band  of  the  wfmthfmL  Shahaftart, 
My  feet,  through  wine,  wfmitbjul  to  their 
weight, 
Setray*d  me  tumbling  ^om  a  tow'ry  height. 

%.  Impioua;  infidel. 

Thence  shall  come 
To  judge  th*  unfaithful  dead;  hot  to  reward 
His  laiuful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.  Milium* 
Unfa'ithfuljuy.  adv.  Treacherously; 
perfidiously. 

There  is  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  coun- 
selled ;  and  more  for  the  godd  ofthem  that  coun- 
sel, than  for  him  that  is  counselled.  Bacm* 
Ukfa'itvfulness.   n.  j.    Treachery; 
perfidiousness. 

Aa  the  obscurity  of  what  some  writers  deliver, 
fnakes  it  very  difiicuk  to  be  understood ;  so  the 
wtfaifhfilnest  of  too  many  others,  makes  it  unfit 
to  be  reUed  on.  BoyU, 

Uiifa'l LOWED.  ad;\    Not  fallowed. 
rh'unfallcn*J%\th^ 
Yearly  o'ercomea  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  goki^  wheat  Fhiliff. 

Unfami'liar.  04^,  Unaccustomed ;  such 
as  is  not  common. 

The  matters  which  we  handle  seem,  by  rea- 
son of  newness,  dark,  intricate,  wtfamiliar. 

Chaucer's  uncouth,  or  rather  unfimiliar^  bn- 
guage  deters  many  readers.  lVari»n% 

XJnfa'shionable.  adj.    Not   modish; 
not  according  to  the  reigning  custom. 

A  man  writes  eood  sense,  but  ne  has  not  a 

happy  manner  of  expression.    Perhaps  he  uses 

obsolete  and  unfmibimabU  language.         WaHg» 

Umfa^shionableness.  k.  s.  Deviation 

from  the  mode. 

Natural  unfashimablauu  b  mudi  better  than 

apish,  aflSscted  postures.  Loch. 

Unfa'shionably.o^v.  [^mttnfasbimi^ 

able.]  ' 

I.  Not  according  to  the  fashion, 
ft.  UnartftiUy. 

Defttrm'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  tiuM 
Into  this  breathinE  world,  scarce  half  made  up  i 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfasbionabfyf 
That  dogs  bark  at  me.  Sbakspmre. 

Unfa'shioned. /l<(f. 
I.  Not  modified  by  art. 

Mark  but  how  terribly  hit  ^es  appear; 
And  yet  there 's  somethmg  roughly  noble  there; 
Which,  in  rnnfrsbiond  nature,  looks  di/ioe. 
And,  like  a  gem,  docs  in  the  quarry  shine. 

I>ry<kt$. 
%,  Having  no  regular  form. 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfasbiond  UkA  unfiram*dt 
Of  jarring  seeds,  andjustly  chaos  nam'd.   Vryd. 

^Unfa^sten.  v»a.  To  loos^i  to  un- 
fix. 

He  had  no  sooner  unfastemdlaa  hold,  but  that 
a  wave  forcibly  spoileOhis  weaker  hand  of  hold. 

Sidmj* 
Then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  mas^  iroa«  or  solid  rock|  with  ease 
Un/aatm,   ^  HDUm 


UNFA^TirsmsD.  adj.  Fatheikn)  batio( 
no  father. 

They  do  observe 
Ufifaiber*d  hdrs,  and  loithly  births  of 


Unfa'thomable.  a4j, 

1.  Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line.    ' 

In  the  midst  of  the  pbtn  a  besutiful  bks, 
which  the  inhabitants  thmaboou  pretend  b  m* 
fathomabU,  JUSm, 

Beneath  umfathcmMbU  depths  they  hm, 
And  secret  in  their  gleoroy  caverns  paat  JU£$, 
ft.  That  of  which  the  end  or  extent  cannot 
be  found. 

A  thousand  parts  of  oar  bodies  may  be  fi* 

versified  in  all  the  dlmennons  d  sdal  bo^: 

which  overwhelms  the  fir  ^  m  a  new  abrn  or 

unfatbcmable  number.  Jta%. 

Unfa'thomab^y.  a/v.  So  as  not  to  be 

'  sounded. 

Cover'd  pits,  ir)2^i&Mia£{)r  deep.       Vnmm 

Unfa'tmomed.  adj.  Not  to  be  sounded. 

The  Titan  race 

He  sing'd  with  lightning,  rowl  whhin  the  m> 

fathom* dt^oa^  Drjia. 

Unfati'gued.  adj.  Unwearied;  untirtd. 
Over  d^nk,  and  dry. 
They  journey  toilcome,  unfatigii  with  leaob 
Of  march.  ?M^. 

Unfa^vourablb.  ai(f.  Not  kind. 
Unfavourably,  ad'o. 
z.  Unkindly ;  un];>ropitiously. 
ft.  So  as  not  to  countenance,  or  suppoit 
Bacon  speaks  noc  mf^vmraih  of  this. 

GIsmA 
VVTK'AVLED.adj. 

I .  Not  affiighted }  intrepid ;  not  tenifiti 
Not  in  use. 

Just  men. 
Though  Heaven  should  spMk  whh  a&  his  vni 

at  once. 
That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  mcU 
2>id  crack,  we  shoukl  stand  upright  and  Mjfrr'il 

ft.  Not  dreaded ;  not  regarded  with  toroor. 

Unfe'asible.  «^*.  Impracticable. 
U  N  F  e'at  h  e  r  e  d.  ad/,  Implumous;  naked 
of  feathers. 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone ; 
Whose  nest  some  prymg  churl  had  foonJ,  td 

thence 
By  stealth  convey'd  th'  unfiatber'J  innoccace. 

Unfe'aturbd.  adj.  Deformed;  wanliuj 
regularity  of  features. 

Visage  rough, 
Defbrm'd,  ias^«a^irr'^  and  a  almi  of  bg£ 

UifFE^D.  a4f.  Not  supplied  with  food. 
Each  bone  might  throngh  his  body  veH  U 
read,  . 
And  every  shiew  seeA,  through  his  long  ftst; 
For  nought  he  ca^d,  his  carcass  loiig  uM 

A  gtislyfbaming  wolf,  mnfid. 
Met  me  uaarm*d^t  trembling  doL    JESwmk 
Unfe^ed.ajt.    Unpaid. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  ms^lawyer;  yos 
gave  me  nothing  fhr  V.  Shak^tm. 

Unfe'elinc.  adi.    Insensible |  Yod  of 
mental  sensibility. 

Dull,  mnfielh^f  barren  jgnorance 
Is  made  ny  pQlsr  to  atttad  OB  aCtiSM^M^ 
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TTiiHiAf  WelNed !  ih j  w^fWAij  niitCir 
Th«  more  thou  tickltstygripes  his  fist  the  Mtar. 

Vsft'iGSKD,adi.    Not  counterfeited; 
not  hypocritical  $ /ral ;  sincere. 

Here  1  uke  the  like  tm/eifmtd  otth, 
Neyer^to  marry  her.  Sbakt^e^n, 

^Thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

Fram  all  her  words  and  actions,  roix*d  with  lore. 

And  sweet  compliance,  whidi  declare  uMfetwned 

Uni^nofmind.  Mutm^ 

Sorrow  mmfngmtiy  huoniHatioo  meek.       Miit. 

Employ  it  in  uMfei^iud  piety  towards  God. 

S^ratt, 
Un^e'tgnedly.  tidv.  Really;  sincerely; 
without  hypocrisy. 

He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  foA 
mtftigneMy  behere  his  holy  gospel. 

Cmvotm  Prayer, 
How  should  they  be  umfilgtudly  just,  whom 
religion  doth  not  cause  to  be  such ;  or  they  re- 
ligious, which  are  not  found  such  by  the  proof 
of  their  just  actions  ?  Honktr, 

Prince  dauphin,  can  rou  love  this  lady  ?— — 
•i— I  love  her  most  vmfrigmedlj,        Sbahfemri. 
Thou  hast  brought  me  and  my  peopie  «»- 
fiif^mtdiy  to  repent  of  the  sins  we  nave  com* 
mitted.  Ximi  CimrUi, 

Vnfe'lt.  aJj.  Not  felt ;  not  perceived. 
All  my  treasury 
Is  but  yet  »nfg/t  thanks,  which,  mere  enrich'd* 
Shall  bie  your  love  and  labour's  rccompence. 

SUhpmrt. 
Her  looks,  from  that  time,  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  mmfelt  before.  Mt/hn* 

T  is  pleasant,  safely  to  benold  from  shore 
T^  rowhng  ships,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar; 
Not  that  another's  pain  b  oiur  delight. 
But  pains  mifiU  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 

Ukpe'kced.  oiii, 

I.  Naked  of  fortificatioR. 

I  *d  |>lay  incessantly  upon  thete jades; 
Even  till  trnfmem/  desolation 
Ijcave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air.  SbaJbp* 
ft.  Not  surroundtd  by  any  encloeure. 
Unfrrmr'ntep.  aJj.    Not  fermented. 
All  such  vegeubles  must  be  unfermmUils  for 
fermentation  changes  their  nature.    Arhmikm$, 
t^KFE^RTiLE.    aifj.    Not   fruitful;    not 
prolifick. 

Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  i  sapless, 
wmfertiU  thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  in- 
crease. Dtctn  •f  Pidj, 
To  Unfe'ttkr.  v.  a.    To  unchain;  to 
free  from  shackles. 

VmfctUr  me  with  sneed : 
I  fee  you  troubled  that  I  bleed.  '  Dryiem. 

TYat  most.u»eful  principle  may  be  wmfgHtred^ 
and  restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercise. 

Spectator, 
The  soul  in  these  instances  is  not  entirely  loose 
and  wmfettertd  from  die  body.  Sfictatt. 

Th'ia/<l»«rV  mind  by  thee  subHrnU  7btms, 
(JNPi'isuRBD.  ii4f.    Representing  no  ani- 
mal form. 

In  M^prr«i  paintings  the  noblest  b  the  imita- 
tioBi  or  m^bles,^nd  of  architecture,  as  arches* 
frcetes.  H^titm. 

Uhpi'lled.  Ajf.    Not  filled;  not  sup- 
plied. 

Come  not  to  table,  but  when  thy  need  invites 
tlsce;  and  if  thou  beest  in  health,  leave  some- 
thing of  thy  appetite  unfilled,  Taylor. 
The  air  did  not  precisely  fill  up  i|ie  vacuities 
ci  the  vessel,  since  it  left  so  m«ny  umjUUd,  Bayit^ 
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The  thraoe  of  my  forefathers 
SriQ  stands  Kit/StTil  AdTtsod. 

Unfi'lial.  adj.    Unsuitable  to  a  son. 
f  You  o€er  him  a  wrong. 

Something  aniiOSe/.  '  Sbaitpeore, 

Teach  me  people,  that  to  hope  for  heaven  it 
a  mercanary,  le^  and  therefore  mnJUial^  afllec- 
tion.  B^. 

Un  FINNISH  ED.  adh  Incomplete;  not 
brought  to  an  end ;  not  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  imperfect;  wanting  the  hst 
hand. 

It  is  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavish'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifrt 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinitVi,  MiUmu 

I  did  dedicate  to  you  a  very  wv^/iM  piece. 

iJryaeiu 
Hb  hasty  hand  left  his  pictures  so  vifinitbedt 
that  the  beauty  in  the  piaure  faded  sooner  dun 
b  the  person  ifter  whom  it  was  drawn. 

Sptdaior^ 
And  now  let  conscious  Cecil  view  the  piece. 
Where  vbtue  in  her  kiveliest  light  is  shewn  ^ 

Lefthese  urfiaub^d  bvs  in  |iart  express 
Your  great  forefiither't  aoumies»  and  yoor  own. 

Thb  collection  contains  not  only  sudi  piecea 
as  come  under  our  review,  but  many  others, 
even  mmfimitbed,  Sfm^. 

I.  Weak ;  feeble. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  tmfirm 
Than  woroen^  are.  ShahpHuru 

So  is  the  viv^nv  king  •   v 

In  three  divided ;  and  hU  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poVeny  and  emptiness.      ShoLf* 
a.  Not  stable. 

Take  the  time,  while  sUggVing  yet  they  stand. 
With  feet  umfirm^  and  prepossess  the  strand. 

Drydtn. 
Unfi't.  adj. 
I.  Improper; ^unsuitable. 

They  easily  perceive  how  waft  that  were  for 
the  present,  wnich  was  for  the  first  age  conve- 
nient enough.  Htojter. 
Neither  can  I  think  you  would  impose  upon 
me  an  mafit  and  over^ponderous  argument.  MUi. 
%.  Unqualified. 

Uaft  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
AndTeke  unable  ooce  to  stir  or  go.        Spensew^ 

Old  as  1  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfits 
The  pow*r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet.    Drydm* 
A  genius  that  can  hardly  take  in  the  connec- 
tion of  three  propositioos,  b  utterly  unfit  for 
speculative  studies.  "Waitu 

To  U X  *'  I ' ' .  i;.  fl .    To  disqualify. 

Those  excellencies,  u  they  oualined  him  for 

dominion,  so  they  unfitudlvan  for  a  satisfaction 

or  acquiescence  in  hb  vassab.  Gov.cfthe  Tongue. 

UNFi'Ti.y     adv.    Not    properly;    not 

suitably. 

Others,  reading  to  die  church  those  books 
which  the  apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly 
nor  unfitly  said  to  preach.  Hooker. 

The  kmfdom  of  France  may  be  not  unfitly 
coApared  to  a  body  that  hath  all  hs  blood  drawn 
up  into  the  arms,  breast,  and  back.  Howeim 

UNFl'TNEbS.  H.  /. 

g.  Want  of  qualifications. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  ne«d  that  the  book  shouU  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  utfitmn  o£  an  ^ 
ignorant  minister.  Ho'ker. 

It  b  looked  upon  u  a  great  weakn  -s,  and  «*• 
JitPS'  fpr  h^sin^ts,  for  a  man  to  be  so  open,  as 
really  to  think  not  only  what  he  says,  but  n^iat 
he  swears.  SeaOb. 
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1fc*  Want  of  t)ropricty. 
Uiifi'tting.41^'.   Not  proper. 

Although  inofiot]rUables,to  rife  in  our  ttagae« 
are  umjktwg  for  verses,  yet  are  they  the  most 
Sx  for  cxpresnag  briefly  the  first  conceits  of  the 
mind.  Cginrfni. 

7«Unfi'x.  v.a. 
I.  To  looaen ;  to  make  lets  hat 
Pltsdnng  to  wfx  an  enemy* 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.  Sbahp, 

Who  can  impress  the  foresti  Ind  the  tree 
Unj^  his  earth-bound  root  ?  SMspemrt* 

ft.  To  mnke  fluid.  ^ 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  ill  snow, 

,  The  roountvn  stands :  nor  can  the  rittng  sun 

Unfis  her  firoits,  and  teach  them  how  to  run. 

JOrydtm. 
VHPI'XBD.  adj. 

'  X.  Wandering ;  erratjck ;  inconstant ;  ira- 
gmnt. 

So  vwst  the  noise^  at  if  not  fleets^djoin, 
But  lands  tmfM^d,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Drydem, 
Hsf  lovitly  koki  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Qoick  as  her  eyes,  and  u  umjwd  as  those.  P9^. 
a*  Not  determined. 

Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely : 
At  last  unfixed  in  all,  is  only  fiz*d  to  me.  Drydiu, 
Unf L  e'd  c ED.  adj.  That  has  not  yet  the 
full  furniture  pf  feathers ;  ^oung' ;  not 
completed  by  time;  not  having  attained 
fiiU  growth. 

The  fHends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  try'd. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel : 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch  d,  mfe^d  comrade. 

Sbaktfeart. 
In  those  tmJUd£d^y%  was  my  wife  a  girl. 

Xh^Ud^d  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry.  Dryd 
Vni^lb'shed.  adj*  Not  fleshed;  not  sea- 
toned  to  blood }  raw. 

Nature  his  limbs  only  for  war  made  fit ; 
With  some  less  ibc  thy  nj^SSir^V  valour  tiy. 

As  s  generous,  an/itfAV  hound,  that  hears 
Prom  tar  the  hunter's  horn  and  chearfiil  cry, 
So  will  I  haste.  Drydem, 

Vmpo'ileo.  adj.    Unsubdued;  not  put 
to  the  worst. 

The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  se- 
cure in  the  strength  of  an  trnfiUed  army  of  nxty 
thousand  men,  and  m^a  revenue  proportionable. 

ToUnfo'ld.  v.  a. 
X.  To  expand ;  to  spread ;  to  open. 
I  saw  on  him  rising 
Out  of  the  master,  heav'n  above  the  clouds 
Uftfi/d  her  crystal  doors ;  thence  on  bb  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend.  Miitom, 

Invade  his  hissing  throat,  and  winding  spires, 
"Till  stretched  in  length  th'  mnf$ldid  foe  retires. 

£>ryden. 
Ah,  what  avail— 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold  f 

Sloth  vnMds  her  arms,  and  wakes; 
List*ning  £avy  drops  her  snakes.  P9pt, 

••  To  tell ;  to  declare. 

What  tidmgs  with  our  cousin  Bocktngbam  ?-« 
»-5uch  tt  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  wmMd, 

Urf(Ud  to  me  why  you  vt  heavy.  Sbaksptart, 
Vfifdd  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprize  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  finth. 

SMjpart. 
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HelsSy  to  yD»  onr  flMt  vt  wtftaS^  * 

SUk^itm 
_  Ship  and  men  wdmd 

That  to  this  isle  convaid  yoe. 
How  comes  it  thus  I  i/idoUtC^it»Jdi 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  pme  nfdi; 
But  they  move  more  in  Idty  numbers  toUT 

3.  To  discover ;  to  reveal. 

Time  shall  mMd  what  plaited  cunning  bides : 
Who  covers  laufts,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

If  the  object  be  seen  through  two  or  more 
svch  convex  or  concave  glasses,  every  gtanshal 
make  a  new  image,  and  the  ol^ect  shaHtpp^n 
in  the  place,  and  of  the  bigness  of  the  bK 
image ;  which  consideration  wfdds  the  theory 
of  miCTOscopes  and  telescopes.  Vn^m. 

4.  To  display ;  to  set  to  view. 

•  •  We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  eo* 
dowed  with  understanding ;  doth  it  then  fro* 
perly  belong  to  us,  to  examine  and  ta^  ibt 
works  of  God?  Atnitf. 

5.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  foM. 

The  tmfildimf  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 

Te  Unfo'ol.  «.  a.  To  restore  from  toUr. 
Have  you  any  way  to  w;^  me  again  f  Sim, 

Unforbidden.  \  ^^^-  ^ot  prohibitoL 
If  iM^^itf  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  .Malta. 

These  are  the  mfiriiddm  trees ;  sad  here  %e 
may  let  loose  the  rems,  and  indulge  our  tkoogin 

A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gntif> 
tions  which  are  forbidden  by  reason  and  refi^ 
but  even  restrains  himself  in  mmMtjddn'maxoau 

AtUrkry 

UKFORBi^DDENtfSss.  II.  J.  The  State tf 
being  unforbidden. 

The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  vbot 
expressly  prohibited  m  scripture;  and  thb  v 
forbiddennat  they  think  sufurient  to  eriAce,  tfaa 
the  sumptttousness  you  condemn  b  not  in  iu 
'  owniiature sinful.  J^^ 

Unfo'rced.  adj, 
I*  Not  compelled ;  not  constrained. 
This  rentle  and  trnfere^d  iccord  of  Haml«t 
Sits  smUing  to  my  heart.  Skaktfem 

Unfor€*d\ij  punishment,  unawM  by  fear; 
Hb  wordrwere  simple,  and  his  soul  smcere. 

a.  Not  impelled  ;  not  externally  urgri 
No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love. 
Than  earthly  substance  can,  umfire%  aiwre, 
And  leaVe  his  nature,  to  converse  with  nre. 

Dmt, 

3.  Not  feigned ;  not  artificially  heightened. 

Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  fiwth  into  vidi, 
wmforccd  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  ip* 
peared~that  good-nature  did  work  in  toem. 

4.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual. 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself'  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  w^cd  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies  * 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes.  Ihi*^ 

5.  Not  contrary  to  ease. 

H  one  arm  b  stretched  out,  the  body  mnirbe 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposiuside,  maiitti** 
tion  which  b  imf^rttd.  2>ry*^ 

Vnfo'RciMiE.iuljn  Wanting  str?0gtl. 
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n^  mat  rnmn  whkh  causeth'  to  yi^ld  that 
thej  art  of  sotrte  force  in  the  one,  will  constrain 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  the  other 
mllogether  utArMt.  Honker. 

VNPORBBo  DING,  tuff-  Giving  no  omcnSi, 
Unnumber'd  birdt  glide  ihro*  tn*  aerial  way, 
"Vagrants  of  ahr,  and  unf9rth9ding  stray.       fofe^ 
Unforkkno'wn/  ad^.    Not  foreseen  by 
prwciencc. 
It  had  no  lets  prov*d  certaia,  yn^rehmon, 

UnI'oresee'n.  a4j.  Not  known  before  it 
happened. 
Uitfwettenf  they  say,  is  unpreparM;     DryJm* 
Unporeski'nned. <»<//.  Circumcised. 
Won  by  a  PhiUstine  from   the   ynfirtskSn^d 
race.  MiUm. 

V-^ fo'r  F  E I T E  D.  a4i'  Not  forfeited. 

This  was  the  ancient,  and  is  yet  the  unforfeittd 
glory  of  our  religion.  R6gers, 

Unforgi'ving.    adj.    Relentless;    im- 
'  placable. 

The  sow  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th*  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop; 
The  covetous  churl,  of  mttforghuimg  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resigned.  DryiL 
Unforgo'tten.  adj.  Not  lost  to  me- 
mory. 

The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  grett  a  be- 
pefit  received  shaft  for  ever  remain  umforgottem, 

VsFo'KMED.  adj.  Not  modified  into  re- 
gular shape. 

AU  putrdfaction  being  a  dissolution  of  the  6rst 
^brm,  IS  a  mere  confusion,  and  unformtd  mixture 
^the  parts.  Bac9n, 

The  same  boldness  discovers  itself  in  the  se- 
veral adventures  he  meets  with  during  his  pass- 
age through  the  regions  id  unfarmtd  matter. 

Unforsa'ken.  adj.  Not  deserted 

They  extend  no  farther  to  any  sort  of  sins 
continued  in  or  unf or  taken  ^  than  as  they  are  re- 
cancileab)e  with  smcere  endeavours  to  forsake 
them.  Hgrnrnwi, 

VSFO'RTIFIED.  adj, 

tf  Not  secured  by.  walls  or  bulwarks. 
Tlieir  weak  heaiis,  Kke  towns  unjhrtlffiy 
*Twixt  seme  and  nonsense  daily  change  their 
side.  ^•pt* 

ft.  Not  strengthened;  infirm;  weak; 
feeble. 

It  skews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heav*!! ; 
A  heart  mitftrti/ydt  a  mind  impatient ; 
Ad  usdefnaiKUng  simple,  and  unschoord. 

Shakipeare, 
3.  Wanting  securities. 

Hiey  wol  not  restrain  a  secret  mischiefl  which, 
considering  the  unfortified  state  of  mankind,  is  ft 
great  defect.  CtUier, 

Unfo'rtvnate.  adj.  >fot  successfal; 
unprosperous ;  wanting  luck ;  unhappy. 
It  IS  used  both  of  a  train  of  events,  as, 
nn  unfortunate  lift;  or  of  a  single  events 
as,  an  unfortunate  expedition;  or  of  per- 
sons, as,  an  unfortunate  mant  an  unfor- 
tunate commander. 

All  tilings  religiously  taken  in  hand,  are  pros- 
perously ended ;  because  whether  men  mi  the 
end  have  that  which  religion  did  allow  to  desire, 
or  that  which  it  teachettt  them  contentedl|r  to 
suftr,  they  are  in  neither  event  unfortunate. 

J  Hooker. 

Whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  himself, 

and  study  other  men's  humours,  shall  never  be 

trnfortuMoie.  JRalelgi, 
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Vindictive  persons  live  the  fife  of  witdiesi 
who,  as  they  are  mischievous,  end  unfortunate, 

Bttcoiu 

He  that  would  htmt  a  hare  witsh  an  elephant, 
is  npt  unfortunate  fat  missing  the  mark,  butfodU 
isb  for  cnusing  such  an  iinapt  instrument.  Tajfhrm 

The  virgms  skaU  on  feastfiil  days 
Visit  his  tooib  with  i^wers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unforUmaie  in  nuptial  choice, 
ViQBiK  whence  capUvity  and  lofs  of  eyes.  MUtOMm 

Unfo'rtvnately.    adv.    Unhappi^; 
without  eood  luck. 

Unc0DSiutli>g  affection  unfortunately  born  ta 
mewards,  made  2Selmane  borrow  so  much  of  het 
natural  modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent 
rairoenu.  Sidney. 

Most  of  ttiese  artists  unfortitnately  miscszried* 
by  Ming  down  and  breaking  their  arms. 

mikht. 
She  kent  her  cotrntenance  when  the  Ud,  re* 
mov*d, 
Pisclos'd  the  heart  wforhmattly  kyv*d.    Dryden. 

Vnfo'rtunateness.  ».  s.  [from  unfitr^ 
tunate.']     Ill  luck.  .       i 

O  me,  the  only  subject  of  the  destinies  dispfea* 
sure,  whose  greatest  fortupateoess  is  more  un- 
ibrtunste  than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortunate* 
mesi*  Sii^ey^ 

Un rou'c  HT.  adf\    Not  fought. 

They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  pas* 
sages,  tbat  k  was  not  possible  they  should  escape 
unjfought  with.  JCitoUu* 

Unfou'led.  adf.    UnpoUuted;  laocor^ 

nipted ;  not  soiled. 
The  humovr  and  tunicles  are  purely  tranapa- 

rent,  to  let  in  light  unfouUd  and  unsophisticated 

by  any  tincture.  Mwm 

Unfou'nd.  adj>    Not  found;  not  met 

with. 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind. 

Excited  a  desire  till  then  aoduuiwn ; 
•   Somewhat  unfound^  or  found  in  her  alone.  Dryim 

Ui^  F  r  a'm  a  » le.  a^.  Not  to  be  moulded; 

Not  used. 
The  cause  of  their  disposition  so  unframahU 

unto  societies,  wherein  they  live,  is  for  thas  the/ 
'    discern  not  aright  what  force  these  laws  ought 

to  have.  H—ker. 

Unfka'med.    ae^.     Not   formed;    not 

fashioned. 
A  Hfeless  lump,  unfeshion'd  and  unfrauCd^ 

Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  nam'd.    Dryd. 
UNFRE'auENT.  fl^T.    Uucommon ;   not 

happening  often. 
Part  thereof  is  visible  unto  may  situation;  but 

being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when 

the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  unfrequent,    Brvfn. 

ToUnfreque'nt.  v.  a.    To  leave;  to 
cease  to  frcqucrit.     A  bad  wohi. 

Glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe. 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields. 

Pbllipu 

UNFREauE'NTED.  adj.    Rarely  irisiftd^ 

rai^ly  entered.  '. 

Many  unfrequented  plots  there  ore. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.       Sbahp. 

Retiring  from  tt.e  poplar  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  pl;>ce  to  find  some  ease.  AfiA. 

How  well  your  cool  and  unforquem'f  avide 
Suits  with  the  chaste  retiremenu  of  a  n  aid! 

Rojtemm&M. 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomick  line, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  aether  roll, 
'Till  he  has  gain*d  some  unfoequatted  place  ? 

Blaclmore 
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Vith  wkit  cwtkm  does  tht  hfir  wrwiat  b»- 

•elf  a  neit  in  f^cunHfrtfpuMS^d^  and  free  nom 

noiie!  -^^••• 

TJ  N  F  R  E'au  E M  T  L  V .  04lv>  Not  commoniy . 

They,  like  Judas,  desye  death,  and  tuxmrnfr*- 

mptwtlj  pursue  it.  Brvwm. 

Unfrie'mded.  a^.    Wanting  fnends; 

iincountenanced ;  unsupported. 

These  parts  to  a  ttranger, 
Ufifuided  and  tr^/rMwiW;  often  prore 
lUmgh  and  unhospitable.  Shmkspefre, 

Great  acti  require  great  means  of  enteiwue; 
Thou  art  unknown,  ui:frieitded^  low  of  birth. 

MiUrnu 
OGod! 
Who  me  umfrwtded  brought'st,  by  wond^rpos 

The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess.  DryUm. 
UjfFRiE'KOLiNESS.  ».  5.  [trom  mfrUnd- 
ij.\  Want  of  kindncM ;  want  of  favour. 
You  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  such  dwap- 
pointmenu  as  the  ctecu  of  ^n  mrnfrUmJUneu  m 
nature  or  fortune  to  your  particular  attem^ 

Vnfrie'ndly.  adf.  Not  bcnerolcnt ;  not 

VHiat  signifies  an  wtffiendly  parent  or  bro- 
ther ?  T  5  friendship  only  thai  is  the  cement 
which  effiictively  comnincs  mankind. 

G^vtmmtMt  ofiht  Tome. 
This  fear  as  not  that  servfle  dread  which  flies 
from  God  as  an  hostile,  unfriimdly  being,  delight- 
ing in  the  misery  of  his  creatures.  JUgen. 
Ukfro'zen.  adj.  Not  congealed  to  ice. 
Though  the  more  aqueous  i»rts  will,  by  the 
loM  of  their  motioo,  be  turned  into  ice*  yet  the 
more  subtile  parts  remain  umfrwau  £rfU. 
Uhfru'it  fu  l.  adj. 

I.  Not  prolifick.  .  ,.^    u       i. 

Ah!  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  thit 

Inim 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warmth'  utiftmitfid  mm  - 

%.  Not  fructifcrout. 

The  naked  rocks  are  not  wfruitftd  UJere ; 
Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 

Wailer. 

3.  Not  fertile.  ,     ,    ^     ^   . 

l^y  down  tome  general  rules  for  the  know- 
ing of  fruitfiil  and  tmfrmtfri  soils.       Mprttaur. . 

4.  Not  producing  good  effects. 
Unfulfi'lled.«/^.    Not  fulfilled. 

Fierce"  desire, 
8t^  mM/MlfilU^wi\h  pain  <^^*^«*°8»P^«J^^ 

To  Un FU'R  L,v,a.    To ,  expand ;  to  un- 

fold ;  to  open.  ^   ,.     u   £. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  wi/vrlmg  Uie  fan,. 
in  which  are  several  little  flirts  and  ribrationa. 

Her  ships  anchored,  and  her  sails  w^urVd 
In  either  Indies.  Frwr. 

His  sails  by  Cupid*s  hand  Mnfurrd^ 
To  keep  the  &ir,  nc  gave  the  world.        rntr. 
ToiiJNFu'RNiSH.  «y.  fl. 
I.  To  deprive ;  to  strip ;  to  divest 
Thy  speeches  ■ 

WiU  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
UMfurmthm^  of  reason.  Sbah^eart. 

%,  To  leave  naked. 

The  Scot  on  his  irVy*"***' ^"8°°?  „,   . 
Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  breach.  Sbahp. 

UNFU'RNlSHED.fl<(/. 

I.  Not  accommodated  with  utensils,  or 
decorated  with  ornaments. 
It  dert'i^atcs  not  more  ^m  the  goodaesi  of 
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|M,  that  ht  has  i^veo  ns  miadsBi^Sffml^'witlt 

chose  ideas  of  hhnself,  than  that  he  haih  sett  as 

into  the  world  with  bodies  undothed.      Utkt. 

I  live  in  die  corner  of  a  vast  aa|^«nKiA'ihewe. 

a.  UnsuppKed. 

Un  c  a'i  N .      \a4)'  [unjcn j.  Sax.]  Awk- 

Unga'inly.  {      ward;  uncouth. 

An  MMgai/dy  strut  in  their  walk.  S^aift. 

VvGh'LLEv.adj,  Unhurt ;  unwoundcd. 

Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  imgaitgdjUji 


For  some  must  watch,  whilst  some  must  deep; 
So  runs  the  world  away.        Shshfeart* 
Unga'rtereu.  a4;»  Being  lir ithout  gar- 
ter- ^      .  . 
You  dud  at  sir  Protheus,  for  going  u^uUrH. 
Sbaktpmre. 

Un  G  a't  H  £  R  B  D.  adj.   Not  cropped ;  not 
picked. 

We  wondet'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  kogi 
For  whom  so  late  th*  mugmi£er*J  Mfplts  brag. 

A/rsa* 

Unge'nkr  ATED,  adj\  Unbcgottcnj  Ms- 

ing  no  beginning. 
Millions  of  souls  must  have  been  «V55*J 

and  have  had  no  being.  JUui^ 

Unge^nerativb.   adj.    Begetting  no- 

thing*  ,  .  *.„aj- 

He  is  a  motion  awf «iirr«fr«f,  that  s  mnnwie. 

Unge'nerous.  adj* 

1.  Not  noble ;  not  ingenuous ;  not  libciai' 

To  lode  imo  letters  already  opened  or  drop* 
ped,  is  held  an  mgentr^ms  act.  *  ^• 

2.  Igi)ominious. 

The  victor  never  win  impose  on  Cato       ' 
Ungesurws  terms.    His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's.    Adam» 

Unge'nial.  a4i-    Npt  kind  or  fafo«^ 
able  to  nature. 

The  northern  shires  have  a  more  doody  i^ 
ginial  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.  Stwifi  f  r^ 
Sullen  seas,  that  wash  th  mngtrnd  P<>J^ 

Unge'ntle.  adj.  Harsh  ;  rude;  ™gf**^, 

Smile,  gentle  heaven!  or  strike, iri^<«<^»estD. 

For  this  world  ftowns,  and  Edward's  sun  u  cknis- 

ed.  SUk*ftm» 

He  is  '      ,^ 

Vicious,  ungeniie^  foolishly  Wnnt,  unkind. 

Sb€tifuru 

Love,  to  thee  1  sacrifice  n_i— 

All  my  mmgemtU  thoughts.  T*^* 

Unge'ntlemanly.  fli^*.    inftcrai;DOi 

becoming  a  gentleman.  .^  «_  ^ 

The  demeanor  of  those  nnd«r  Walter  *«• 

much  more  mngcHtlewMmly  and  ^*'*^"%^-^, 

Thb  he  coKradicts  in  theahnanack  fwj^ 
for  the  present  year,  and  m  an  «^P"**3^ 
manner.  ^""^ 

UnGE'NTLENBSS.  ff. /. 

1.  Harshness;  rudeness;  tevcrity.       ^ 
^       Reward  not  thy  Aesfe,  when  ye  take*  i» 

cote,  ^^. 

WUh  twitches  and  patdies  as  broad  as  a  gnw- 
Let  not  such  imgnaUiiets  happen  to  """^^^^ 

%.  Unkindness;  inciyility. 

You  have  done  me  much  miq[pmemu  ^^^^ 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  yoo.   »^r 

Unoe'ntly.Wv.  Harshly;  vMj* 
Stoke  fron  my  bed«  i(s«"?-^ 
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Why  tpMkt  my  father  so  tavemth  ?    SMtp^ 
Nor  was  it  anrjM^recclvad  by  tandamira. 

ArhfthmtianJPMt. 

VifCBoMB^TRiCAL.  tfi^'.    Not  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

AU  the  attempts  before  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
ex^in  the  regular  appearaiKes  of  nature,  were 
wmj^ttmHrkUt  and  all  of  them  hiconsistem  and 
unintelligible.  Cbeyne, 

Ung  i'ldeo.  0dj.  Not  overlaid  with  gold. 
Ton,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold. 
Our  mean,  tmgUdti  stage  wiU  scorn.       Drythm. 

To  Ungi'rd.  v.  a.    To  loose  any  thing 
bound  with  a  girdle. 

The  man  w^in^his  camek,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  provender.  Gemtsii, 

The  Uest  parent 
Um^rt  her  spacious  bosom,  and  disdiarg'd 
The  pond'rous  birth.  Frkr* 

U  N  G  I'R  T .  adj.    Loosely  dressed. 

One  tenderfoot  was  bare,  the  other  shod ; 
Her  robe  ungirt*  Waikr. 

Muldber  assiens  the  vroper  place 
For  Carians,  and  th  nnnri  Numidun  race.  Drjw/. 
tJ NGi'v  1 NG.  adj^    Not  bringing  gifts. 
In  vain  at  shrines  th*  umgrhifig  suppliant  stands : 
This 't  is  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands.  Dryd, 
V^GLo'tiiriED. adj\  Not  honoured;  not 
eaalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 

Last  God  should  be  any  way  tnig/orjfied,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  connsteth,  ac- 
>  cording  to  the  blessed  apostle's  own  precise  rule, 
in  much  variety  of  psalms  and  hymns;  that,  out 
of  so  plentiful  a  treasure,there  might  be  for  every 
man's  heart  to  chuse  out  for  his  own  sacrifice. 

Hotier. 

V  u  c  Lo'v  E  D .  adj.  Having  the  hand  naked. 

When  we  were  come  near  to  his  chair,  he 

stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungirtfcd,  and 

in  posture  of  blessing.  Baam* 

To  Un  c  lv'e.  v.  a.    To  loose  any  thing 

cemented. 

Small  rains  relax  and  mngliii  the  earth,  to  ghre 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms.  Harvey. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  mmf^tiM  her  eyes. 
And  isks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

To  Ungo'd.  v.  a.  To  divest  of  divinity. 

Were  we  waken'd  by  this  tyranny, 
'  T*  mmpd  this  child  agam,  it  couW  not  be 
I  should  love  her,  who  loves  not  me.        Doiim. 

Thus  meo  mugMei  may  to  phces  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferrd  without  disguise. 

^  Drydm. 

Vngo'd  J.ILY.  o^v.  Impiously;  wickedly. 
T  is  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use 
that  very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  mmgoMUy, 

'  Govermmcnt  oftbc  Tott^e, 

Ungo'dlinbss.  n.  s.   Impiety  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  neglect  of  God. 

How  grMsly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the 
plain  precepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  mmgotf/heis 
Ind  wbrUly  lustsl  TUiHsm. 

V V GOODLY,  adf. 

X.  Wicked;  negiieent  of.God  and  his  laws. 
His  lost,  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  tn*  an*fv^  from  his  sight. 
And  the  haUtations  ofthe  just.  Miitm. 

The  sinner  here  intended  is  the  awpi^  tin- 
ner ;  he  who  forgets  or  defies  hb  God.    Ri/trt. 
4.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  rnnpHy  day 
Wear  out  in  peace.  Sbmhpegrt. 

VKGo'REi>.ii4r^Unwounded;  unhurt 
I  stimd  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement; 
Titti  by  some  elder  masten  of  known  honoor, 
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I  hive  a  voice  and  precedent  of  psape. 

To  keep  my  name  wworV.  ShAk*peare. 

UyGo'RGKD.  adf.  Not  filled  ;  not  €ated. 

The  hell-hounds,  as  im^or;^'^  with  flesh  and 

blood, 

Pursue  their  prey.    ^  Drydvu 

Oh  KJt^fffT*^  appetite !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
OfasoQ^st>k>od.  Stmth* 

V ti CO' r,  ad;. 

I.  Not  gained ;  not  acquired, 
a.  Not  begotten.  ^ 

He  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  ooe  ungot,  Sbaksfeartm 

His  loins  yet  full  of  uttgot  princes;  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud.  Walltrm 

Un(«oV£knabL£.  ^4/* 
X.  Not  to  be  ruled ;  not  to  be  restrained* 
They  Ml  nidge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own ;  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by 
any  authority,  r.nd  ynvovemahU  by  other  lawi 
but  those  of  the  sworo.  GiamviUem 

%.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled. 

So  wild  and  imgvffemahU  a  poet  cannot  be 
transbted  literally ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to 
bear  a  chain.  Dryden, 

^  He  was  free  from  any  rough  utigovfmaiif  pas- 

•  nons, which  hurry  men  on  to  say  and  do  very  of, 
fensive  thmgs.  AUerbury. 

UNGoVkaNED.  a/(r. 

I.  Being  without  government. 

The  estate  b  yet  tmgovtrned,         Sbaispemrt, 
It  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ir^jwrmV  isle.  Sbah. 
1.  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled ;  licentious. 
Seek  for  him. 
Lest  hb  ungvven^d  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.       Sbahpeart* 

Themselves  they  vilily'd 
To  serve  mmpnernd  appetite.  Miltm, 

Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forhid,  he  knows; 
'     Th'iM^»t^«r«V tempest  to  such  fiiry  gron^  Uryd^ 
From  har  (>wn  back  the  burden  would  remove* 
And  bys  the  load  90  hb  ttnnvermd  love.  Dryd, 
UNGRA'cF.bUL.  fl^f.    Wanting  elegance; 
wanting  beauty. 

Raphael  ansWwrt  heav'n. 
Nor  are  thy  lips  mugraceful^  sire  of  men.  Mlltmu 
A  solicitous  watcbfutness  about  one's  beha- 
viour, instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  con- 
strained, uneasy,  and  umgraetfiU,  Loekt, 
Heeijoyedtbe  ^eatcst  strength  of  good  sense^ 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  poiiteness.  With- 
out the  first,  learning  is  but  an  mcumbrance; 
and  without  the  last  is  mngrMtJuL          AddUon, 
Ungra'cb FULNESS,   n.  s.    Inelegance; 
awkwardness. 

To  attempt  the  putting  another  genius  upon 

him,  will  be  bbour  in  vain;  and  what  b  so  pbi* 

stered  on,  w'dl  have  always  hanging  to  it  th« 

ungratefulness  of  constraint.  Lacktm 

Ukcka'cious.  ^.   . 

I.  Wicked;  odious;  hateful. 

He,  catching  hold  cf  her  umgracmt  tongac« 
Thereon  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  firm  and  strong. 

ni,  m  the  mature  time. 
With  xWuMmgracitM*  paper  strike  the  "sight 
Of  the  death-practb*d  duke.  SbaJtsptan* 

Do  not,  as  some  umgruiiout  pastors  do, 

•  Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav*n; 
Whilst  he,  a  puft  and  redUess  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrwe  path  of  dalliance  treads* 
And  recks  not  hb  own  rede.  Sbaitbear§* 

To  the  gods  alone 
"Our  future  ofipriog,  and  our  wives  are  known  ; 
Th*  audacMos  strumpet,  and  ungraektu  son. 

Drydeiu 
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%m  Offennve;  unpleasing. 

Show  me  no  pans  which  are  tmgrschtu  to  die 
ttght,  as  all  presDorteniogs  usually  art.  Drjitn\ 

Neither  is  it  rare  to  observe  amoos  MceUent 

and  learned  divines  a  ceruin  mmgradmu  man* 

uer,  or  an  unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they 

never  have  been  aUe  to  shake  off.  Zw^ 

3.  Unacceptable ;  not  fevoured. 

They  did  not  except  against  the  personi  of 
any,  though  several  were  most  wtgracUw  to 
them.  ClaremdNi, 

'A|iy  thing  at  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels 
was  as  umgraclout  at  Oxford  as  at  London. 

UKGRAMMA'TiCAL.tf^r.    Not  accofding 
'  to  grammar. 

Vn^Ra^mtbd.   a4}.     Not   given;    not 
yielded ;  Yiot  bestowed. 

This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain, 
And  this  ungraMUJf  all  rewards  are  vain.  Dryd, 
V V a K A^ThW I.  a4f» 

s.  Making  ho  retumt,  or  making  ill  re- 
tunis  for  kindnesH. 

No  person  is  remarkably  uMgraUfwl^  who  was 
not  awD  insufferably  proud.  South, 

%,  Making  no  returns  for  ailture. 

Most  when  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flamini  storm 
Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous  rorm ; 
X  Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again; 
But  the  wild  dive  shoots,  and  shades  th««frtff^ 
•     Jui  plain.  Dryden, 

3.  Unpieasing ;  unacceptable. 

It  cannot  be  umgratefal,  or  without  aome  plea- 
surf  to  posterity,  CO  see  the  most  exact  relation 
of  an  action  so  full  of  danger.  CUrendfn, 

What  is  in  itself  harsh  and  mtj^ratefi/i^  must 
make  harsh  and  ungrateful  impressions  upon  us. 

Atterbury* 
IfSGRA'TEFULLY.  tfiv. 

X.  Wilh  ineratitudc. 

when  caird  to  distant  war, 
His  ranquiah'd  heart  remain'd  a  victim  here : 
Oriana's  eyes  that  glorious  conquest  made ; 
Nor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.   GrotniU*, 
We  often  receive  the  benefit  of  our  prayers, 
when  yet  we  ifii^ra/i/ar//y  charge  heaven  with 
denying  our  petitions.  H^uke, 

d.  Unacceptably ;  nnpleasingly. 
Ungra'trfulness.  n.  J. 
X.  Ingratitude  ;  ill  returri  for  good. 

Can  I,  without  the  detestable  stain  oiuagrate' 
fulpetsy  abstain  from  loving  hrm,  who,  tar  cx- 
ceedii»  the^autifulness  of  hb  shape  with  the 
beautindoess  of  his  mind,  is  content  so  to  abase 
himself  as  to  become  Dametas^a  aervaot  for  my 
sake  ?  Sidney, 

«.  Unacceptablenes8  ;  unpleasii^g  quality. 
Un  g  r  a' V  b  l  y  .  athv.  Without  serionsness. 
His  present  portance 
Gibingly,  and  ungrave/yj  he  did  fashion.    Shak», 
ViiGROv'sDED,aeO'    Having  no  founda- 
tion. 

Ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is 
Hearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  mcli- 
nation,  which  b  the  great  source  of  errour. 

Loch, 
This  is  a  confidence  the  most  ungirounded  and 
irrational  For  upon  what  ground  can  a  man 
prombe  himself  a  future  repentaixe,  who  can- 
not promise  himself  a  futurity  I  South, 
XJ;>jgru'dgingly.  adv.  Without  ill- 
will  ;  willinely  ;  heartily  ;  cheerfully. 

If,  when  all  nb  art  and  time  is  spent, 
He  say  'i  will  ne'er  be  found,  yet  be  content; 
Receive  from  him  the  doom  un^ruJginglyt 
Because  he  b  the  mouth  of  dckiny.        Donne, 
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Un  c  ua'rd  ED.  a4r. 
X.  Undefended. 

'Proud  art  thou  met?  Thy  hope  was  to  bii* 
reach*d 
The  throne  of  God  ungunr^  and  hb  sde 
AbandonU  Milton. 

AU  through  th*  unguarded  gates  wkh  joy  re- 
sort. 
To  see  the  slighted  camp,  the  vacant  poit 

DeaMWb 
No  door  there  was  th*  unguarded  house  to 
keep, 
On  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  hb  deep. 

prydm^ 
%•  Carelesf ;  negligent ;  not  atteotiTc  to 
daneer.  ' 

All  the  evils  that  proceed  firon  an  untMd 
tongue,  and  an  umguarded^  unfimiied  wiE^  «t 
put  upon  the  accounts  of  drutdtenness.   Tajhr, 

The  spy,  whicU  does  thb  treasure  keep, 
Does  she  ne'er  say  her  pray*rs,  nor  ^eep? 
Or  have  not  gold  and  flatt'rv  pow*r 
To  purchase  one  unguarded  nov^r  f  Prier, 

With  an  ungumrded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye, 
And  heav'dy  and  strove  to  hide  a  sudden  s^ 

hhr. 
It  was  intended  only  to  dhrert  a  few  yoaag 
ladies,  of  good  sense  and  good  humour  enoufih 
to  laugh  not  only  at  theb  sex's  little  ungeeriti 
follies,  but  at  their  own.  F^* 

Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  Who 
watch  every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  k* 
tion  of  our  lives  ?  Rogef*' 

U'ngubnt.  «.j,  [tmgutntumflat]  Oint- 
ment. 

Pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  pre* 

face  of  speech,  like  a  fomenution  to  make  the 

undent  enter.  Bern, 

inhere  b  an  intercourse  between  the  magpe- 

tick  unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body.  GUimMe, 

With  unguents  snuxnh  the  ludd  marble  sbone, 

UxGUE'ssED.  fl^r.   Not  attained  by  con- 
jecture. 
He  me  sent,  for  cause  to  roe  unguns'd  Sftn* 
Ungui'dkd.  oiii.    Not  direcud ;  not  re- 
gulated. 
The.  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  1  do 
«hape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  th*  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  ^ou  shall  look  upon. 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors,  ohaks. 
Can  unguided  matter  keep  itself  to  such  exact 
conformities,  as  not  in  the  least  spot  to  var^ 
fix>m  the  species  1  GknoUu, 

They  resolve  all  into  the  acc^kntal  uapd4^ 
motions  of  blind  matter.  Isodte, 

Nature»void  of  choice. 
Does  by  unguided  motion  things  produce. 
Regardless  of  |heb  order,  Blnckamrt, 

Unua^bitable.  aetj.  [inbahkabU^  Pr. 
inbabitabUui  Lat.]  Not  capable  to  sup- 
port inhabitants ;  uninhabiuble. 

Tlie  night  and  day  was  always  a  oatural  day  d 

twenty- four  hours,  m  all  places  remote  from  the 

uubahttable  poles  of  the  world,  and  winter  and 

summer  always  measured  a  year.  H«W»r. 

Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  be- 

.  tween  the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  those  partidi- 
rectly  subject  to  hb  perpendicular  beams  unhnr 
^ftoi^,  or  extremely  not.  ^'J* 

VnHK'CKZu.adj,  Not  cut;  not  hewn  j 
not  notched  with  cuts. 

With  a  blessed  and  unvez*d  retire,    , 
With  »A^iV  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbros  0, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  sigain.  5M 
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Tart  with  «iil«e/(V  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted.  Sbaitfitare, 

T«  Unh  a'llow.  v.  a.  To  deprivi?  of  ho- 
liness ;  to  profane  ;  to  desecrate. 

Ptrhipe  the  fiia 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profon'd  first  by  the  serpent,  bv  him  first 
Made  common,  and  imMotv'at  ere  our  tast^. 

Miltm. 
The  vanity  wthallvtvi  the  Ttrtue.  VEitramge* 
Hiis  one  use  left  such  an  indelible  aacrednew 
upoa  them,  that  the  impiety  of  the  design  could 
be  no  sufficient  reason  to  mmhsiUvf  and  degrade 
them  to  common  use.  SnUh, 

Vsha'llowed.  a4;.,Vnh6if ;  pro^e. 
Thy  currish  spirit  , 

Oovtm'd  a  wol^who  hang  d  for  human  slaugh- 
'  ter: 

£v*n  firom  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet; 
And  while  thou  by'st  in  thy  umhaiivw*d  dam 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee.  Sbaksfearim 

I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock*d  mv  ups 
In  this  unhallvtud  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine 

eyes, 
Obttuduig6Jseniles,prank*d  in  reason's  garb.   . 

Milton. 
Nor  shall  presume  to  violate  these  bands, 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  tmbalUi%o*dhxiyiu  • 

Dfjdat, 
Here  cease  thv  flighty  nor  with  vmbaiUw*d\My% 
Touch  the  fair&me  ot  Albion's  golden  days. 

J'oVvhk'vx},  If. a.  To  loose  from  the 
hanil. 
Still  am  I  call*d.    Unbmnd  me,  gentlemen. 

Sbaktpeare, 
VHhsmdmtttniton.  *  DtMbsm. 

X7nha^nuled.  adj*    Not  handled  ^  not 
touched. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unbait^id  colts, 
Petching  mad  bounds.  Sbahpetre. 

Cardinal  Campei\is 
Hath  left  the  cause  o'  th*  king  tmbandUd, 

UnHA'NDSOME.  Oi^, 

X.  Ungraceful ;  not  beautiful. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so  good  a  deed  for  agen- 
tkwoman  not  wnbamdsmmi^^hom  before  I  had  in 
like  sort  helped.  Sidaty, 

She  that  so  far  the  rest  outshm'd  ; 
Sylvia  the  fab,  while  she  was  kind. 
Seems  only  not  wibamdfomt  now.  WaUtr. 

As  I  cannot  adroit  that  there  is  any  thing  ««• 
toMdiomt  or  irregular ;  so  much  less  can  1  grant 
that  there  is  any  thinc  incommodious  in  the 
globe.  •    H^oodward, 

d.  Illiberal;  <Hsingenuou8. 
Ukha^kdsomblt.  a^v. 
1.  Inelegantly;  ungracefully. 

The  ruined  churches  are  toMnharndtcmeh  patch- 
ed md  thatdied,  that  men  do  even  snuu  the 
places  for  the  uncomeliness  thereof.       Spawr. 
a*  Disingenuously;  illiberally. 

He  ravei,  sir;  and,  to  cover  my  disdain, 
iMamdtpmeiy  would  his  denial  feign.      Jhjdm. 

Uhha'ndsombness.  «•  s. 

J,  Want  of  beauty.  ,  ., 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  i^  give 
sucha  grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make 
handsome  the  unbmmdsmuneu  of  it;  and  make 
the  eye  fiorce  the  mimi  to  believe,  that  there 
was  a  praise  in  that  uaakilfubess.  Sidmy. 

%,  Want  of  elegance. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by 
wthsmdtomeMas  or  undeanness,  Tsjur* 

•  3?  iUitxraloesSf  disiogenuity. 
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Ukha'ndy.  4iJj.  Awkward;  not  dex- 
terous. 

To  Unha'nc.  ^.  a.  [from  wi  and  hofig,'] 
To  divest  of  hangings. 

Unha'nged.  adi.    Not  put  to  death  by  . 
the  gallows. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  wnbanged  in 
England.  .Shmhfeare. 

Unha'p.  r. /.  Mitt1u6k;  ill  fortune. 

She  visited  that  pbce,  where  first  she  wss  so 
happy  as  co  se«  the  cause  of  her  unba^.    6idn*y. 

Dnha'ppied.  (.Tnis  word  seems  a  par- 
tidple  from  UKbapfjf  which  yet  is  ne- 
ver used  as  a  verb,  j  Made  unhappy. 

You  have  misled  a  prince, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  bloud  and  lineament^ 
By  you  wtbofpiedt  and  distigur'd  dean.   Shaksp» 

Unha'ppily.  m/v.  [from  iM/xa//^.]  Mi- 
seraUy;  unfortunately;  wretchedly;  ca- 
lamitously. 

You  hold  a  fiiir  assembly;  you  do  well, lord. ' 

You  are  a  churchman^  or  I  *ll  toH  you,  cardinal, 

I  should  judge  now  most  unbappily.   Sbalr/uars, 

He  was  ttmbafpily  too  mucn  us«d  as  a  check 

upon  the  lord  Covenuy.  Clanndom, 

I  unweeting  have  ofiEended, 
Unhappily  deceiv'd  f  MiUm, 

There  u  a  day  a  coming,  when  all  these  wkty 
foob  shall  be  wthappily  undeceived.      TVlntmrn* 
Unha'ppiness.  n.  J. 
I.  Misery;  infelicity. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
And  tnat  be  heir  to  his  mnhappinett !  ^hahtp. 
The  real  fbundatiou  of  our  unb.tppineis  would 
be  laid  in  our  reason,  and  we  should  be  more 
miserable  than  the  beasts,  by  how  much  we  have 
a  Quicker  apprehension.  TilUtsaa* 

It  'ts  our  great  unbmppinets^  when  any  calami- 
ties fall  upon  us,  that  we  are  oneasy  and  dissa- 
tisfied. ^       IVnhe. 
».  Misfortune ;  ill  luck. 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  .this  pur- 
pose, though  he  had  the  unbappintst  not  to  fol- 
low it  always  hmiself.  BtunO. 
3.  Mischievous  prank. 

She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappimess^  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing.  Shahftaru 

Unha'ppv.  a4j> 

X.   Wretched;    miserable;   unfortunate; 
calamitous ;  distressed.     Of  persons  or 
things. 
Desire  d  waiMl'ring  this  unbappy  mom. 

MilUn. 
You  know  not,  while  you  here  attend. 
The  unworthy  fate  of  your  unba/>byfxltnd: 
Breathless  he'iies,  and  nis  unburyd  ghost 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites.  Drydau 

a.  Unlucky;  mischievous;  irregular.  Ob- 
solete. 
7«  Unha'rbour.  v.  a.  To  drive  from 

shelter. 
Unha'rboured.  A4r.  Affording  no  shel- 
ter. 

T  is  chastity : 
She  dut  has  that  is  clad  m  complete  steel; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unbarbcur'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  peribus  wilds.    MUt, 

Unha'rdened.^4^.  Not  confirmed;  not 
made  hard. 

Messei^ers 
Of  strong  prevailroent  in  are^n^inm/ youth. 

Sbdkiptart, 
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Umha'rdy.  4u6.     Feeble;  tender;  ti- 
'morous. 

The  wiicft,unexpericnc'd,  will  be  e^cr 
Tim'rous  and  loth, with  novice  modesty; 
"  Irresolute)  unbardy\  unadvent'rous.  MilUm. 

Vnha  km  ED.  atv.    Unhurt ;  not  injured, 
la  strong  pi  'K)f  of  chastity  well  armed, 
From  love's  weak,  childish  bow  she  lives  ir«- 
bnrmd.  Shaktpamre^ 

Though  great  light  be  insuflferable  to  our 
eyes,  yet  the  liighest  degree  of  darkness  does 
not  disease  tnem;  for»  causing  no  disorderly  mo- 
tion, it  leaves  that  curious  organ  unl/armtd. 

Loch. 
The  Syrens  once  deluded,  viinly  charm'd ; 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  Ulysses  saii'd  mnkannd. 

GraitviiU, 

Unha'rmful./t^".  Innoxious ;  innotent. 
Themselves  iorZitfrw/w/.let  them  live  unharm'd; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  disann'd. 

JJryJtm, 

Unkarmo'kious.  a4f' 

1.  Not  symnnctrical ;  di^roportionatc. 
Those  pure  immort J^lements,  that  ktiow 
No  gross,  no  unhffrmcHious  mixture  foul, 
Ejea  him,  tainted  now,  ajid  purge  hun  off. 

1.  Unmusical ;  ill-eounding. 

Hb  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  his 
eipre^ns  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the 
turn  of  both  is  unbarmtnious,  ^        Drjden^ 

That  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  word^ 
to  fit  them  to  thft  measure  of  verses,  has  formed 
harsh,  unharmoniout  sounds.  .Swi/J. 

T#  ONHA'aXESS.  V.   «• 

I.  To  loose  from  the  traces. 

The  sweating  steers  unbaraeu'Jfrovfk  the  yoke, 

Bting  back  tiic  crooked  plough.  Drydtn, 

The  mules  vnbartutid  range  beside  the  main. 

If  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillioo  always 
MhAmissedfawti  and  placed  them  joa  a  ubie. 

Swifi* 
«.  To  disarm  ;  to  divest  of  armouv. 
Uhha'tchep.  adj^ 
1.  Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs, 
a.  Not  brought  to  light. 

Some  i//»£0f<;AV  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  4:lear  spirit .  Siahpeare, 

Vnha'zarded.  adj.    Not  adventured; 
uot  put  in  danger. 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night 
Whole  to  myself,  umhazardcd  abroad. 
Fearless  at  home.  Mtliw, 

Unhea'ltmful. ik(/.  Morbid;  unwhole- 
some. 

The  diseases  which  make  years  unhedibfiil^ 
are  spotted  fevers;  and  the  u/tbemlth/ul  season  is 
the  autumn.  Gramtt, 

At  evei  y  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake, 
Tho'  the  diKourse  were  of  no  weightier  things 
Than  sultry  sumjners,  or  unbealtbfii  springs. 

Dryden. 
Unhealthy,   adj.     Sickly;    wanting 

health- 
No  body  would  have  a  child  orammed  at 
breakfast,  who  wouU  not  have  him  dull  and  irit- 
,  beaitby,  %  Loekt. 

He,  intent  on  somewhat  tlut  may  east 
Unbioltby  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 
Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs.      ^UM^ 
Unhea'rd-  adj. 
I.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

For  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their  ch.ldren'::  cries  tmhcard,  MXkttu 

a.  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience. 
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Whatpaiy  I  feel,  unpided  sad  mkmlf  ^ 

OtyttHk 

3.  Unlcnown  in  celebration. 

Nor  was  bis  same  m^Mri  or  oaadoc^d. 


4.  Unheard  of.  Obscure;  not  known 
by  firtne. 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  humUe  east, 
Umbtard  of  may  1  liv  e,  and  die  in  peace ! 

5.  Unheard  o^*    Unprecedented. 
There  is  foundation  laid  for  the  most  uffhrari 

•/cwifusioo  due  ever  was  introduced  lato  i  ua* 
tion.  5«^ 

To  Ukhea'kt.  v.  a.  To  discourage;  to 
depress. 

To  bite  his  Up, 
And  hum  at  good  Comioius,  much  tmhtark  iw. 

Sbmhpmu 

Unrelated,  adj.    Not  made  hot. 

Neither  salts  nor  the  distilled  spirits  of  them 
caQ  penetrate  the  nutow  ports  0(uMhegUd^^ 

Ukhe'eded.  adj.  Disregarded;  not 
thought  worthy  of  notice;  tscapiog 
notice. 

True  experim^its  may,  by  reason  rf  w  cisy 

mistake  of  aorae  unheeded  circumstance,  be  aD- 

successfiilly  tried.  .  -J'T' 

He  of  his  fatal|gmle  gave  ytohitmkfMm^ 

Her  hair 

In  a  ample  knot  was  ty'd  above ;  „_i^ 

Sweet  negligence !  mbeeded  bait  ^y"^  -''T** 

*      The  triumph  ceas'd— tears  gush'd  from  ef  ry 

eye. 

The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  *»*'**' "^p^^ 

Unhe'edful.  0^'.  [fromunbeed^    Net 

cautious. 
U  K  H  e'k  D I N  G .  adj.  N^igent  ?  caitksi. 
I  have  not  often  seen  hun;  if  I  did,       ^^ 
He  pass*d  unmark'd  by  my  wdkeeSni  tjt^MJ'J'^ 
Unh  KE  D  Y :  adj.    Precipiute ;  sodden. 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to 
save. 
Which  all  along  the  southern  sea-coast  lty» 
I'hrearVmg  umbudy  wreck,  and  rash  decay, 
He  named  Albion.  Sf>eiutr. 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  jodgipent  tsstc; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  tmbetdf  baste. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  sl^ 
Sav'dwidi  care  from  winter's  nip; 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train  ^.^ 

Pluck'd  up  by  some  uxheedy  swain.        HvOm* 

To  Unhe'le.  v.  fl.    To  uncover;  toa- 
pose  to  view.  ^emtr^ 

\JvHE'LTZD,adJ.  Unassisted;  having  no 
auxiliary;  unsupported. 

UmMpTd  I  am,  who  pityM  the  distress  d. 
And,'  none  oppresang,  am  by  all  <ypfe»^  ^_ 

UNRE'LPFUL.tf4(;.    Giving  no  assisCttice. 
I  bewail  good  Qlo'stet 's  case 
Widi  sad.  wiAaiyW  tears.  Sbabfi^ 

U  N  H  E' w  N .  part,  adj.    Not  hewn. 

In  occasions  of  merriment,  thb  roughly 

hrtvn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage-pUys.  Z^O** 

tlKHi'oEBOuND.  a4/.  Laxofmaw;c«- 

pacious. 
Though  pUoteous,  an  too  little  seenuL 

To  stiJdus  maw,  dus  vist  nafcVi^— /cg^ 

To  Unri'ngb.  v.  a^ 

X.  1\>  throw  from  the  hinges. 

4.  To  dispkwe  by  violence.    . 
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Far  wait  of  ctiMDt,  ra»  of  rode  diqob*d 
VTuhont  tn  eorthquike,  from  dieir  Iwse  woukl 

stait. 
And  biOt»  m/Ua^V,  from  their  deep  roots  depart. 

MJscimtrt, 
S.  To  disorder ;  to  confiise. 

Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  rerengey 
7tist  or  unjust,  I  would  tiie  world  MMiiage. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  brder  it,  cheau 
would  not  onlv  jusde  private  men  out  of  their 
rights,  but  tmb'mge  states*  and  run  all  into  con- 
fiisibn.  Ray, 

Unho'liness.  n.  s.    Impiety;  profane- 
nesft;  wickedness. 

Too  foul  and  manifest  was  the  uMholimtss  of 
obtrudiof  upon  men  remission  of  sins  for  mo- 
ney. RdUigb, 

X«  Pro£ane ;  not  hallowed. 

I>oth  it  foOow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church 
•re  ufMyt  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  fre^ 
cisely  instituted  i  JieoAer, 

From  the  paradise  of  God, 
"Without  remorse,  drive  out  the  siniful  pair. 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  wthoiy.  MUtnu 

ft.  Impious;  wicked.  ^ 

We  think  not  ourselves  the  hoKer,  because  we 
use  it:  so  neither  should  they  with  whom  no 
Buch  thing  is  in  use  think  us  therefore  umhoiy^ 
because  we  submit  ourselves  unto  that  which,  m 
a  matter  so  indificrent,  the  wisdom  of  authority 
and  law  havie  thought  comely.  H—k*r» 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  en^by ; 
Far  other  raptures  of  unMy  joy.  Ftfe, 

U N  H O'KOU  R  B  D.  A^''- 

s.  Not  re«utled  with  veneration  ;  not  ce- 
lebrated. 

UmBmmtr*d  though  I  am,  tt  least,  said  she. 
Not  unreveng*d  that  impious  act  shall  be.  Dryd, 

Pales  whott9iir*J,  Ceres' unemploy'd. 
Were  aU  forgot.  DryJdm, 

ft.  Not  treated  with  respect. 

Griev*d  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 

Unmark'd,  imhimtr*d,zx  a  monarch's  gate.  Popt, 

To  Unho'op.  v.  a.    To  divest  of  hoops. 

Umb9op  the  fut  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable 

tympiuy  got  among  them.  AddisM. 

Unbo'pbd.       )    adj.     Not   expected; 
IJNHO^FBD^r.  (       greater   than    hope 
had  promised. 

With  MMba/V  success 
Th*  tmbiwedors  return  with  prumis*d  peace. 

Drydttt, 

Heav*n  has  inspir*d  me  with  a  sudden  thought, 

Whence  your  iMbofdfir  safety  may  be  wrought. 

Dryden, 

IfNBo'PBFUL.  adj.     Such  as  leaves  no 
room  ^o  hope. 

Benedict  is  not  the  tmhoffefuttett  husband  that 
I  know:  thus  far  I  csm  praise  him;  heis  of  ap- 
proved vak>ur.  Sl>mktpeare. 

I  thought  the  rousing  style  I  wrote  in  miKht 
prove  no  wiUptful  way  to  procure  somewhat 
considerable  from  those  great  masters  of  clwmi- 
cal  arcana.  Bey  It, 

T9  Unbo^rsb.  v.  a.  To  beat  from  a  horse; 
to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

He  woukl  mmbarM  the  lusuest  challenger. 

SbakJpeart, 

The  empeie^  retcned  a  noble  gentleman, 
whom,  tajHTsed  and  sore  wounded,  the  enemy 
waarndy  to  have  slain.  KtulUa, 

Oa  «  founh  h<  flies»  and  him  loilwMy  too. 
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'  They  are  fbrc'd 
To  quit  their  boats,  aad  fare  like  men  unUrid. 

The  knights  mihvrid  may  rise  from  off  the 
plam. 
And  ^t  oo  foot,  thefar  honour  to  regain. 

Drjdtm. 
Unho^spitable.ii^//.  [inbospitaiis^  Lat.J 
Affording  no  kindness  or  entertainmcot 
to  strangers  ?  cnicl ;  barbarous. 

The  cruel  natioui  covetous  of  prev, 
StainM  whh  my  blood  th'  mnhet^^h  coast. 

Drydm, 

Ukho'stile.  aib*    Not  belonging  to  aa 
enemy. 

The  high^prancing  steeds 
Spurn  their  dismounted  riders;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  uuhojtiU  wounds  destxoy'o/ 

To  Ukhou'se.  v.  a. .  To  drive  from  \ht 
habitation. 

Seek  true  religion :  O  where  ?  Marreus! 
Thinking  her  umtmu'd  here,  and  fled  ftom  us. 
Seek  her  at  Rome.  *  D$mm, 

Death  unawares,  with  his  cold,  kind  embrace, 
Uiib9tti*i  thy  virg'm  soul  from  her  fair  bidi«g 
P^ce.  MUiJu 

Unhou^seo.  tf^jr. 
X.  Homeless ;  wanting  a  house. 
Call  the  creatures. 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wreakful   heav'n;   whose   bare»  imiomtti 

trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elememt  ezpos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature.  Shahpmrtm 

%.  Having  no  settled  habitation. 
But  that  1  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  umht^stdyfrtt  conditioD 
Put  into  circumscription  and  coi^^ne.      ^kmktpi 

Hear  this. 
You  ynbotu%  lawless,  rambling  libertines! 

Seidherm^ 

UNHOU^sELLED.ii^'.   Having  not  the  Sa- 
crament. 

Thus  was  I  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen  at  once  dispatch*d| 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unbeiuerdt  uuanointed,  unanellM.     Sbaksptan, 
UNHir'MBLED.  oJj,    Not  humbled;  not 
touched  i^ith  shame  or  confusion. 

Should  I  of  these  the  lib«rty  regard. 
Who,  freed  as  to  their  ancieuc  patrimony, 
C//i^^ar^/^</,  unrepented,  unreformed,  .   * 

Headlong  would  follow.  AiUim, 

U  N  H  u'k T.  adj.    Free  from  harm. 

Of  fifteen  hundred,  eight  hundred  were  skua 
in  the  field ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred, 
two  men  only  came  dSunbmrt,  B^fM'. 

1  tresd  more  lightly  on  the  ground ; 
My  nimble  feet  from  unhurt  flow'rs  rebound ; 
I  walk  in  air.  J^rydtm 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'dMiwrf, 

And  breath'd  m  tainted  air.  Sftetdigr. 

The  stars  shall  £idc  away; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Uukurty  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter^end  the  crush  of  worlds^ 

Addis^%^ 
UwHu'RTFOL.  adj.  Innoxious ;  harmless  % 
doing  no  harm. 

You  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  oi( 
you  imagine  me  too  tudmrifid  an  opposite. 

Shaispedf^i, 
flames  tmbtirtfid,  hoverbg,  dance  in  air. 

BUukmre. 
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Unhu'rtfui-ly.  ki^v. 

innoxiously. 

We  laugh  at  other*  as  mnocen^hr  and  m  ««- 

burtfultj  as  at  ouiseWcs.  F^pe  to  Stvifi. 

U's  I  c  o  u  Ji . «.  /.  [unicornhf  tmnj  and  conuif 

If  A  beast,  whether  real  or  fobwlous,  that 

bas  only  one  hom.^       .^      ^       u       i^ 

Wert  thou  the  mmmii,  pride  and  wrath  would 
confound  thee.  ..     .^      Sbak^fmir: 

UmuTH*  may  be  BctnyM  with  trees. 
Bears  with  glasses,  men  with  flatterers.  5A*i^. 

Nature  in  cornigerous  animals  hath  placed  the 
horn*  iurcrted  upwards,  as  m  the  rhinocerw, 
Indian  ass,  and  unmrn  beetles.  Bnnvn, 

It  is  not  of  consequence,  that  because  Dios- 
cotides  bath  made  no  mention  of  uhuotms  horn, 
there  u  therefore  no  such  thing  in  nature. 
^^  Brtwm, 

Some  mk9rmt  we  wiU  allow  even  among  in- 
tects,  as  those  nasiconious  beetles  described  by 

WUI  the  fierce  wmkom  thy  voice  i*ey, 
lundiithecrib,andfeedfcponthehayf 

t.  A  bird,  ...       , 

C£  the  »«fcer»bW,  the  principal  marks  are 
tbese:  headed  and  footed  lUte  the  duiyhiU 
«ock,  tailed,  like  a  goose,  homed  on  his  tore- 
iMtd,  with  some  likeneas  as  the  tmuom  is  pic- 
tured; spwied  on  bis  wings,  bigger  than  a^jm. 

U'K I F OR M.  aJj'  Ivmu  and  f9rmm.] 
1.  Keepinjc  its  tenour  ;  similar  to  itself. 
Though  when  confusedly  mingled,  u  in  this 
gtratum,  it  may  put  on  a  fice  never  so  umfirM 
wad  alike,  yet  it  is  in  reality  very  ditrerent. 

'  IVooivfari, 

%^  COBformifig  to  one  rule ;  acting  in  the 

game  manner;  agreeing  with  each  other. 

The  only  doubt  «  about  the  manner  of  their 

imity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  t^firm 

in  their  ceremonies,  and  wr 


Without  harm  X        ^^  notwith^mdmg  keep  u  safe,  n  if  it  dwA 
within  the  walb  of  some  one  house,  ^^  *>  *^ 


^ i  whi  way  theyoufht 

vi  take  for  that  purpose.  Jh^tr. 

Creiftures  of  what  condition  toevcr,  thwgh 
«ach  in  different  manner,  yet  all  with  unijorm 
content  admire  her,  as  the  mother  of  theirneace 
and  joy.  .      **?^f' 

Numbers,  being  neither  uHif9rm  in  their  de- 
fiens,  nor  dirca  in  their  views,  neither  could 
manage  nor  maintain  the  power  they  got. 

^  S%utjt. 

ITkiFO'RMITY.  If.  J.  [miformite^  Fr.} 
1.  Resemblance  to  itself;  even  tenour. 
There  is  no  tmifirmity  in  the  desigxiof  Spen- 
ser ;  he  aims  at  the  accompBshmcnt  of  no  one 
action.  Drydtn, 

Queen  EU«aheth  was  remarkable  for  that 
ste^liness  and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all 
her  aaions.  AdJitom. 

i.  Conformity  to  one  pattern ;  resemblance 
/  of  one  to  another.  .  ^  _v  ^ 

The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  cnurcn  « 
Christ,  consistcth  in  that  uniformity  whidi  all 
the  several  persons  thereunto  belonging  have, 
by  reason  of  that  one  Ix)rd  whose  servanu  they 
sS  profess  themselves;  thit  one  feith  which  they 
an  acknowlec^e;  that  one  baptism  wherewith 
they  are  aU  imtiated.  Hooker. 

TTie  great  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  tmiformHy  in  this  case. 

NatoM* 

U'NIFORMLT.  adv.  [from  uniform.} 
1.  Without  variation ;  in'an  even  tenour. 
That  faith  received  fr<»m  the  apostles,  the 
church,  though  diverted  throughout  the  v(^ld» 


firmly  biOd,  as  if  it  had  but  one  only  heart  and 

soul.  ^•r'S 

The  capillamenta  of  the  nerves  are  each  « 
them  solid  and  uniform ;  and  ^«  ^^^^^^"^ 
tion  of  the  ethereal  me^mmay  be  proT^gatcd 
along  themfrom  one  end  to  the  other  awywgt 
and  without  interruption.  Netvto^. 

t.  Without  divenity  of  one  from  another. 
UkimX'oinable.  adj,    Nottobcima- 
giiied  by  the  fency ;  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

Things  to  thehr  thouf^ 
So  mmhmagiMahU^  as  hate  in  heaven.  ^"*^ 
The  skilful  organist  plies  his  erave-fimaed 
descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  sym|)hooy| 
with  artful  and  mmimmmmblt  touches,  adorns  and 
graces  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer.  ^*^**^ 

An  infinite  succesnon  of  the  genwatioos  « 
men,  without  any  permanent  foundation,  b  ut- 
terly imimaginaUe,  TiUotm. 
Unima'ginably.  adv.  To  a  degree  not 
to  be  imagined. 

Little  commissures,  where  they  adhere,  may 
not  be  porous  enough  to  be  pervious  to  the  iw* 
.  ima^utbjy  subtle  corpuscles,  that  make  up  the 
beams  oflight.  •%«• 
UNi'MiTABLE.#i4f.  Unimltahlet  French; 
inimitalniisf  Latin.]  Not  to  be  imi- 
tated. '    

Both  these  are  ummHabU.  MmtU 

Unimmo^rtal.   adj.     Not  immortal; 
mortal. 

They  betook  theip  several  ways. 
Both  to  desuoy,  or  mmmtmortai  make 
All  kinds.  ,  -M«ft»^ 

UNiMPA^iRABLE.fl^'.Not  liable  to  waste 

or  diminution. 
If  the  superior  be  tmtmfairaUet  it  u  a  strong 

{resumption  that  the  inferiors  are  likewise  uo- 
mpaired.  ^.irtwtf. 

Unimpa^irbd.  ad/.  Not  diminished;  not 
worn  out.  « 

Yet  MMmpair*d  with  bbours,  or  with  wne. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  ciimbr 


If  our  silver  and  cold  diminishes,  our  powdt 
credit  continues  wmpaired.  Admt^ 

U  N I M  p  lo'r  E  D.  adj.  Not  solicited. 
If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visiutkxi  ummphri.  ^aitm. 

UNimpo'rtant.  adj^ 
I.  Not  momentous, 
a.  Assuming  no  airs  of  dignity. 

A  free,  ummporiant,  natural,  easy  msnnef ; 
diverting  others  just  as  we  dwerted  oursehrei. 
*  *  FofetoSvift. 

Unimpo'rtvked.  adj\    Not  folidtedj 
not  teased  to  compliance. 
Who  ever  ran    , 
To  danger  Mfismfort$m*4,  he  was  then 
Mo  better  than  a  sanguine,  virtuous  «s^^ 

Unimpro'vablb.  a4/\  Incapable  of 
melioration. 

Unimpro'vablbnbss.  ff.  i.[from  «w** 
/rwfl^.]  Quality  of  not  being  im- 
provable, ^ 
This  must  be  hnputed  to  their  »fn<*;*[*T 
VeiM^rMMi^/«KM 'mkaoirlfd|gS|  bemg^^ 
without  literature.                        ummvm* 
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VnIMPRO'VED.  tf^'. 

1.  Not  made  better. 

a.  Not  made  more  knowing. 

Not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away.        A^« 
3*  Kot  taught;  not  meliorated  by  instmc- 
tion., 

YouDg  Fortinbrass, 
•  Of  uhhipnvid  nettle,  hot  and  full.  Sbahpeart, 
Shallow  unimprotfM  intellectt  are  confident 
pretenders  to  certainty.  GiamvilU. 

UNiNCRE'ASABLfi. adj.  Admitting  no  in- 
crease. 

That  love»  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
Ood,  results  chieHy  from  an  altogether  or  almost 
rnnhurcasaU*  elevation  and  vastnets  of  affection. 

Vvivvi'FFKKEtfT. aJj.  Partial;  leaning 
to  a  side. 

His  opinion  touching  the  catholick  church  wai 
fls  unindifftrent.  as,tuUching  our  church,  the  opi« 
nion  of  tnem  that  favour  this  pretended  reform- 
ation is.  Hooker, 

Uninou'strious.  o^'.  Not  diligent;  not 
laborious. 

Pride  we  cannot  think  so  sluggish  or  am/«- 
dustrious  an  agent»  as  not  to  find  out  expedients 
for  iu  purpose.  Detay  y"  Fiety, 

XJntNVLA'MtLD.adJ.  Not  Set  on  fire. 

When  weak  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  they 
gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  vji- 
iMjiamed,  BatoM, 

Uninpla'mmablb.  adj.  Not  capable  of 
being  set  on  fire. 

The  uninfammmhU  spirit  of  such  concretes  . 
maY  be  pretended  to  be  but  a  mixture  of  phlegm 
andsah.  BojfU* 

V H in FO'KMKD.  adj. 

S*  Untaught ;  uninstructed. 

Nor  wmmform'd 
Of  nupdal  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites.  AfUiom, 
No  uminformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 
noble  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour  to 
her.  .Pop€. 

».  Unanimated ;  not  enlivened.  ^ 
Uninge'nuous.  a4i*  Illiberal;  disinge- 
nuous. 

Did  men  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
reports  and  certainties,  this  stratagem  would 
be  as  unskilful  as  it  is  umin^muous. 

Decay  ^  Piety. 

Uninha'bitable.  tf4/.  Unfit  tooe  in- 
habited. 

If  there  be  any  place  upon  earth  of  that  na- 
ture that  paradise  had,  the  same  must  be  found 
within  that  supposed  uHimbal>it0kU  burnt  sone, 
or  within  the  uopicks.  JUteigb, 

Had  not  the  deep  been  form'd,  that  might 
contain 
AU  the  collected  ueasures  of  the  main : 
The  earth  had  still  o*crwhelm*d  with  water 

stood, 
To  man  an  tauiibaUimUe  flood.  BUeimore. 

Uninha^bitablenbss.  m./.  Incapacity 
'    of  being  inhabited. 

Divers  radieated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the 
wnmheihitahletms  of  the  torrid  sone,  of  the  so- 
lidity of  the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  are  ge- 
nerally grown  out  of  request.  Boyle. 
JJ » lis  H  a!  h  IT  ET>,  adj.  Havmg  no  dwellers. 
The  whole  island  is  now  umitMited,  Sandys, 
(/mimhaiitfdt  untill'd,  unsown 
It  lies,  and  breeds  the  bleating  gost  alone.  Pope. 
I  cast  anchor  on  ^e  lee  side  of  the  island, 
.  which  H«ini4  to  be  wM^kiftd,            Svtjfl^ 
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IJvti'VJVKED.adj.  Unh^urtj  stififeringnor 
harm. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsun*d 
heaps  • 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den> 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe ;  as  bid' me  hope 
Danger  wQl  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass 
Utiimjmrd  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste.  MUi. 

TAen  in  full  age,  and  hoary  bohness. 
Retire,  great  teacher!  to  thy  promis'd  bliss: 
Untouch'd  thy  tomb,  uninjmrSl  be  thy  diAt, 
As  thy  own  «me  among  the  future  just !  Prior^ 
Uninschi'beu.  adj.    Having  no  inscrip- 
tion. 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known; 
Otacure  the  place,  and  ummtcrjb*d  the  stone.  ^ 
Ob  £ia  accurst!  Popu 

UNiifSPi'KED.  adj.  Not  having  received 
any  supernatural  instruction  or  illumi- 
nation. 

I'hus  all  the  truths  that  men,  uninspired^  ara 
enUghtened  with,  came  into  their  minds.  Ladke. 

My  pastoral  muse  her  humble  uibute  brings* 
And  yet  not  whoUy  uninspird  she  sings.  Drjd* 

UNiN8Tau^CTED.ii4(/.  Not  taught ;  not 
helped  by  instruction. 

That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affiiir, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  Stem  the  tide.  Drydeitm 

It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none  but  widows 
and  orphans,  and  others  uninstructed  in  the  aru 
and  management  of  more  skilful  men.      Locke, 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in    ' 
those  parts  where  wisdom  flourishes;  thougb 
there  are  eveK  ui  these  parts  several  poor  un'w 
structed  ftaoQt.  AddisotK 

Though  we  find  few  amongst  us  who  protisss 
themselves  Anthropomorphites,yet  we  may  find, 
amongst  the  igiMrant  and  nmnstrwcted  chriktams, 
many  ef  that  opinion.  Locke, 

U N I N  ST  au'CT I V  E .  adj.  Not  conferring 
any  improvement. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communica- 
ti\e,  their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
useless,  and  their  experience  umnstr active. 

AdHmes. 
Uninte'lligent.  adj.  Not  knowing; 
not  skilful ;  not  having  any  conscious- 
ness. 

We  will  give  jron  sleepy  drinks,  that  your 
senses  may,  be  unmtellijgent  of  our  insutficience. 

Sbahpeare, 

The  visible  creation  is  far  otherwise  appre- 
hended by  the  philosophical  enquirer,  than  the 
unintelligent  vulvar.  GlanviUe* 

This  conclusion,  if  men  allowed  of,  they 
would  not  destroy  ill-formed  produaions.  Ay* 
but  these  monsters.  Let  them  be  so;  what  will 
your  drivelling,  unintelligent^  untracuble  change- 
W  be  i  Locke* 

Why  then  to  works  of  nature  is  assigned 
An  author  unintelligent  and  blind ; 
When  ours  proceed  firom  choice  ?      Slackmore, 

The  obvious  products  <d  uninteiligeni  nature.  ' 

Bentlcy, 

Unintelltgibi'lity.  n.  i.  Quality  of 
not  beine  intelligible. 

Credit  the  unintetligiLility  c£  this  union  and 
motion.  Clanville. 

If  we  have  truly  proved  the  unintettigibility  of 
it  in  all  other  ways,  this  argumentation,  is  unde- 
nUble.  Burnet. 

Unjntb^lligiblb.    a4;.  [inintelUgtbUf 
French.]    Not  such  as  can  be  under- 
stood. 
The  Lttint  thret  hundred  years  before  TuUy, 
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WM  at  m^eUMU  in  hh  time,  at  the  Engltib 
and  French  of  tne  itme  period  are  now.  Svrift, 

Did  Them 
These  anns  thus  bbour'd  for  her  ton  prepare ; 
For  that  dull  soul  t<^•tarc  with  itupid  eyes. 
On  the  leam'd  unimUUirihU  prise  ?        Drjitn, 
This  notion  must  be  despised  at  harmless,  ««- 
htclligihle  enthusiasm.  Jiggers* 

tjNiMTL'LLiGiBLY.  adv,   lo  a  nuuiaer 
not  to  be  understood. 

Sound  is  not  umbitdlipUy  explained  V|^  a  vi- 
brating motion  communicated  to  the  meoium. 

To  talk  of  specifick  differences  in  nature, 

without  reference  to  general  ideas,  it  to  talk  ifM' 

hHMi^y.  i^^- 

Uninte4«tiokal.  adj.   Not  designed ; 

bappenine  without  derirn. 

Besides  the  uMtmUHthMt  defiqgnciet  ot  my 

styl^,  I  have  purposely  trmosgressed  thelaws  of 

oratory,  in  making  my  periods  orer-kmS*  Br^t, 

tTNi'NTEREssBD.  \adj,    Not  having  111- 

Uni'nterested*  S     tcrert- 

The  greatest  port  c^  an  audience  is  always  •»- 
iaUress^dy  though  seldom  knowing.         Drydtm. 

UNiNTERMi'TTED.a^^f. Continued;  not 
interrupted. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to 
be  partly  continued  and  tmimtermtt^it  as  that 
motion  of  the  first  moveable  pardy  interpolated 
and  interrupted.  H^u 

Un  I N  T  E  R M  I'x  E D.  adj.  Not  mingled. 
Unintrrmx'd  with  ficnous  fimusiest 
I  verify  the  truth,  not  poetise.  Danui, 

UtiiNTERRu'prED.  adj.  Kot  broken; 
not  interrupted. 

,    Thy  constant  quiet  fills  ray  peaceful  breast 
With  unmix'd  joy,  M/iitUerrtifted  tett. 

Governments  so  divided  among  themselves 
in  matters  of  religion,  maintain  wunttrrufled 
union  and  correspondence^  that  no  one  of  them 
Is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another.      Addison. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly,  and  leave  the  eye 
a  vast  unititerrupted  prospect.  Addistn* 

The  uniitterrttpudvixxsAi  in  superficial  wounds 
is  rejected.  Sharp. 

Umiwterru'ptedly.  ad'v.  Without  in- 
terruption. 

A  successive  argumentation  uniMerrupUdly 
continued,  in  an  actual  existence  df  believing, 
and  congregations  in  all  ages  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  ,     PearMtn. 

The  will  thus  determined,  never  lets  the  un- 

'  derttandmg  lay  by  the  object ;   but  all  th^ 

thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body, 

are  Unintetrv^tedly  employed.  Luke, 

XjNiNTHE'NCHED.fli/;.  Not  intrenched. 
It  had  been  cowardice'  in  the  Trojans,  not  to 
have  attempted  any  thing  against  an  army  that 
lay  unfortified  and  uHintrenched,  Pope» 

tJNINVE'STlCABLE,    adj,      Not    tO     DC 

sear^ed  out. 

.  The  numberoftheworksof  this  visible  world 

being.  Mntnvesligable  by  US,  afford  us  a  demon- 

strauve  proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the 

Creator's  skill.  May. 

Ui^iNvi'TED.  adj.  Not  asked. 

His  honest  fiends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk. 
Come  minv/ted,  '  PbiU^* 

Unioi'nted.  adj. 
X.  Disjoined;  separated. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  words;  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjcinud  ere  it  reach  my  ear.  MUtott, 

a.  Having  no  articulation. 
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They  arc  all  three  immoveable  or  Mjiirfr/, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  litdejan.  Grrm^ 

U'NioN.  ft.  I.  \uHiOf  LaUn.] 
I.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  mQfe»  to  u 
to  niake  tbem  one. 
Adam,  from  whose  dear  ade  1  boa*  m 
sprung, 
Andcladly  ofomr  «wM  hear  thee  ip«k4    . 
One  heart* one  aonl, in  both!  ABtfw. 

One  kingdom,  joy,  and  amm  wkhoK  ^. 


».  Concord ;  conjunctioD  of  mind  or  b- 

terests. 
The  experience  of  thoae  profltahle  emaaatioos 

from  God,  most  commonly  are  the  first  iMtne 
of  our  kjve;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted!^ 
goodoesi,  we  love  the  iprinf  for  ip  own  eiceK 
tency,  pMsing  from  contidermg  <'w^^^^A' 
uMkm  with  Gk»d.  7tjkr. 

1.  A  pearl.    Not  ho  uae« 

The  kiM  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better 
breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  mmm  diall  he  uurow,  ^ 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successin  luagl 
l|i  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.      SUitptm. 

4.  In  law. 

Uiimm  is  a  combining  or  conaoTtdatioB  cf  two 
<;^ches  in  ooe,  whkh  b  done  by  the  cooimt 
of  the  bishop,  the  patroo^ndincinnbcat.  Aad 
thb  is  properly  caUod  an  mmim  .•  bot  tfaare  ift 
two  other  toro,  as  when  one  cfanrch  u  aw 
subject  to  the  other,  and  when  ooeman  isBsie 
prelate  of  both,  and  when  a  cooventnal  is  ■» 
cathedral  Touching  miM  in  the  first  agow*- 
tion,  there  waa  a  statute,  an.  37  HeiuaiL 
chap.<2 1.  that  it  shouki  be  lawiul  in  two  cfauictei 
whereof  the  value  of  the  one  b  not  above  si 

•  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  of  the  fint  fruks, 
and  not  above  one  mile  distant  fitwn  the  ma. 
Umkm  in  this  signification  is  personal,  «^  *■  ■ 
for  the  life  of  the  incumbent;  ot  r******^ 
perpetual,  whoaoevtr  is  incumbent.       Ctfml 

UNi'PARous.A4(f.[ioNaand/arro*]  Briog* 
injf  one  at  a  birth.  . 

Others  make  good  thepaudty  of  thetf  breed 
with  the  duration  of  their  days,  whererf  then 
want  not  examples  in  animals  rnniprnmu.  Br9v$, 

U^NisoN.  adj.  [fflwu  and  jcmu,  Latin-I 
Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  intermix'd  with  troict 
Choral,  or  mitum.  •»«•• 

U^NISON.  It. /. 

I.  A  string  that  has  the  same  touod  witfi 
another. 

When  moved  matter  meets  with  any  «*< 

like  that  frcm  which  it  received  iuprinwyao" 

press,  it  will  in  like  manner  move  it,  asMiy 

sical  strings  tuned  tttihcMt.  ClMwrn, 

a.  A  single  unvaried  note.  . 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  couM  ftt 

found. 

While  a  long  solemn  m/zm  went  roqnd.  rift' 

Diversify  d  'midst  mtihoa  of  chintz 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manKled  with  'hyassv 

IKmit.  ».  /.  Imusf  itmtusf  Latin.]  One; 
the  least  number ;  or  the  root  of  no»' 
bers.  .J. 

If  any  atom  should  be  moved  mechawcBTf 
without  attraction,  't  u  above  a  hondred  bwW" 
millions  odds  to  an  umii,  that  it  would  not  «na 
upon  any  other  atom,  but  glide  tfaroogb  sne^ 
interval  without  contact.  Jfe^'y' 

l/niu  aro  the  integral  parts  of  laj  Imt  "gJ! 
her.  ff^^ 
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%  t/Ni'TE,  V.  a.  [unitusy  Latin.] 
z.  To  join  two  or  more  into  one. 

Tne  force  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dutoerteilt 
In  one  abne  right  hand  he  now  uniu^,  Sfuun, 

Whatever  truths 
Redeemed  from  error,  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin,  in  their  authors*  like  rich  veins  of  ore« 
Tour  works  unitei  and  still  discover  more. 

Jhydem. 
A  proposition  for  wmtimg  both  kingdoms  was 
b^un.  Svfifi, 

9.  To  make  to  agree. 

^  The  king  |>ropo9ed  nothing  more  than  to  mutt 
his  kingdom  in  ene  form  of  worship.  Clartmhm,  > 
4*  To  make  to  adhere. 

The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
wtuUdwith  the  muscukHis  flesh.  Ifhiman, 

4.  To  join. 

In  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
Todve  our  hearts umiteJ ceremony. Shahpemrt, 

Charity  i^  of  a  fastening  and  umU'mg  nature. 

Pearsw, 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  well  united 
with  colopn  of  a  friendly  nature.  Drydau 

5.  To  join  in  interest. 

Unto  their  aoembly  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
wtti,  GenetU, 

Tg  Uni'te.  v.  If. 

I.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  coi^cur ;  to  act  in 
concert. 

If  you  will  new  nmtt  in  your  compbints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constimcy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.  Sbaksptare, 

%»  To  coale«ce ;  to  be  cemented ;  to  be 
consolidated. 

3.  To  grow  into  ofie. 

Vni'tedly.  A^^s/.  With  union;  so  as  to 
join. 

The  eyes,  which  are  of  a  watry  nature,  ought 
to  be  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  kiwer 
parts ;  but  boldly  touched  above  by  the  li^t  and 
shadows.  JJryden, 

Uiii'TER.  n.  I.  The  person  or  thing  that 
unites^ 

Suppose  an  muter  of  a  middle  constitution,' 
that  should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of 
both.  GlanviUe, 

^Uni'tion.  If.  i.  [umon^  French ;  from 
flM/Vr.]  The  act  or  power  of  uniting ; 
conjunction;  coalition.  A  word  proper, 
but  little  nsed. 

As  long  as  any  different  subsunce  keeps  off 
the  umithn,  hope  not  to  cure  a  wound.  Wiseman, 
V^s I T I V  E.  adj.  [from  unite,  ]   Having  the 
power  of  uniting. 

That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  miiiive  way 
of  religion,  which  consists  of  the  couttm^latioii 
and  love  of  God.  Norrit, 

U'NiTY. «.  J.  [unitaSf  Latin.l 
1.  The  state  of  being  one. 

Those  hereticks  introduced  a  plurality  of  Gods; 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of 
the  symbolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  or- 
thodox from  them.  Hammond, 
The  production  of  one  being  the  destmaion 
of  another,  although  they  generate,  they  increase 
not ;  and  must  not  be  said  to  multiply,  who  do 
not  traascend  an  unity,  Brottm, 

Man  is  to  i>eget 
Like  of  his  like ;  his  image  muhiply'd :  , 
la  unity  defective;  whkh  requires 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity.         MUton, 
Whatever  we  can  conside*  as  one  thing,  sug- 
ge^  to  the  underttaadiBg  the  idea  ef  tmitj, 
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s.  Conconli  conjunction. 

That  which  you  hear,  you  11  sweef 
You  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs. 

Shahpeart^    • 
Nor  can  we  call  those  many,  who  endeavour 
io  keep  tne  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.    By  this,  said  our  Saviour,  shall  all  meft 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciq^s,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another;  and  this  is  the  unity  of  cha- 
rity. Peartmi 
•  Take  unity  then  out  of  the  world,  and  it  dis* 
solves  mto  a  chaot.                               JBefylmy. 
We,  of  all  christians,  ought  to  prenwte  unn^ 
among  ourselves  and  odiert.  Sfrtti* 

3.  Aereemeat;  uniformity. 

To  the  avokiing  of  dissension,  it  avalleth 
much  that  there  m  amongst  them  a  unityt  at 
well  in  ceremonies  as  m  doctrme.  tiUktr% 

4.  Principle  of  dramatickwriting,  by  which 
'  the  tenour  of  the  story^  and  propncty  of 

representation,  is  preserved. 

The  unititi  of  time,  place,  and  action,  ire  ex* 
actly  observed.  Drydtn, 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  unities  pf  time,  pbce,  aiid  action,  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  there  is  stiU  some- 
thine  more  essential,  that  elevates  and  astonishes 
the  nncy.  Addisotu 

$•  In  law. 

UniH  of  possession  b  a  joint  possessiofi  of  t#ll 
tighu  by  several  titles,  ror  examine,  1  take  n 
lease  of  land  from  one  upon  a  ceruin  rent  % 
afterwards  I  buy  the  fee-simple.  This  is  an 
unity  of  possession,  whereby  the  lease  is  ex« 
tmguished;  by  reason  that  I,  who  had  beforit 
the  occupadon  only  for  my  rent,  am  becomei 
lord  of  the  same,  and  am  to  pay  my  rent  to 
none.  Cemmllm 

Unju'dged.  adj.   Not  judicially  deter* 
mined.  • 

Causes  im/mJ^V  disgrace  the  loaded  file. 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile. 

Fri«r^ 
Untve'rsal.  adj.  [universaUsf  Latin.] 
I.  General ;  extending  to  all. 

AU  sorrowed:  if  all  the  work!  cbuld  have 
seen  't,  the  woe  had  been  untversaL  SbaMs^nru 

Appetite,  an  uni  venal  wolf, 
80  doubly  seconded  with  wiU  and  poweTt 
Must  make  perforce  an  mUvtrsal  ^ttj^ 
And  last  eat  up  itsel£  Sbahfean* 

Divine  laws  and  precepts  nmply  and  for* 
mally  moral  are  univenai,  in  respect  of  ^- 
sons,  and  in  regard  of  their  perpetual  obligation. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though*  m  the  front  of 
it,  it  bears  a  particular  inscnptioa,  yet  in  thei 
drift  ofit  is  uniyertal,  as  designing  to  convince 
all  mankind  of  the  necessity  <»  seeking  for  hap* 
piness  in  the  gospel.  Swtlu 

No  subject  can  be  dunivenai,  hardly  can  it 
be  of  general,  concern.  AynM* 

%.  ToUl ;  whole. 

From  hannony,  finom  heav'nly  harmony. 
This  univerial  frame  began.  Drydm, 

3.  Not  particular;  comprising  all  particu* 
lars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  unlvertal  kinds.    Davits, 
An  universal  was  the  object  of  imaginationy 
and  there  was  no  such  thing  in  rea!iry. 

Arhutbntft  and  Poht. 

Ujiive'rsal.  n.  s.     The  whole;    the 
general  system  of  the  universe.    Not  in 
use. 
Te  whet  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to 
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keep  the  entrance  into  paradise  after  Adam's 
cxpuUion,  if  the  universai  had  been  P*^^.'^^ 

Pito  calleth  God  the  came  andongiwl,  the 
nature  ar^l  reason  of  the  umMtsaL        Ralttgb. 
Univbrsa'lit'^.    n>   j.   [unhversabtaix 
«chool  Latin.]  Kot  particularity;  gene- 
rality ;  extension  to  the  whole. 

Thu  catholiciam/or  aecond  »«eciioil  ol  t»a 
church,  consisteih  generally  in  umrenahtyt^ 
imbracine  aH  soru  of  pertona,  ai:  i4»  be  dfts- 
tenuaated  through  aU  nationa,  aa  compreheDd^ 
ins  aU  ages,  a»  coniainine  all  necessary  and 
ilaJing  truths,  «  obliging  all  conditions  ot  men 
to  aU  kind  of  obedience,  a*  curing  all  dueaset, 
and  planting  all  graces  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Thit  catalogue  of  sin  if  but  of  sin  under  a 
BmHation;  znwnhersalHy  of  sin  under  a  cerum 
kind;  that  if,  of  aU  sins  of  direct  and  pe"»»fj 
ttpmmission,  _ .    .    ^•^ 

The  unhvertalih  of  the  dehige  I  insist  upon; 
«id  that  marine  todies  are  found  m  aU  parts  ot 
the  world.  ^   .  l^^i^/!^ 

A  special  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  trom 
i^moral  mu'tversal'ttyy  nor  ahvays from  a  physical 
<}ne;  though  it  may  be  always  inferred  frwn  an 
tmivenalUy  that  is  metaphysicaL  tvatu. 

He  might  have  seen  it  in  an  instance  oi  two  ; 
and  he  nmtook  accident  for  *iiwr#a/i/t. 

Unive'rsally.  fl^Z-t/.  [from  ttniwrW.] 
Throughout  the  whole ;  without  ex- 
ception. 

Those  oTences  which  are  breaches  of  super- 
natural laws  violate  in  general  that  prmciple  of 
season,  which  wiDeth  unrversaily  to  fly  from  eviU 

Hooker, 
There  best  beheld,  where  universally  admir'd. 

MiitM, 
What  he  borrows  from  the  antients  he  rc- 
Iwys  with  usury  of  his  owH,  in  coin  as  good,  and 
iMuniversaOy  valuable.       ,        .      ,        P'^y'^'!''   . 

This  institution  of  charity-schools  universally 
prevailed.  .  ^^"•^^ 

tJ'NiVERSE.  «•/.  [umversy  Fr.  Htnrversum^ 
Lat.l  The  general  system  of  thinci. 
Creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  d^rk. 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.  Sbahjreare. 
God  here  sums  up  aU  into  man;  the  whole 
Into  a  part ;  the  universe  into  an  mdividu^. 

Father  of  heav'nl 
Whoi«  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  wrtn. 

Prior, 

Uni  ve'rsity.  «.  s.  {mt'vrrsitaSi  Lat.]  A 
school,  where  all  the  arts  and  faculties 
arc  taught  and  sttniied. 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my 
ton  and  servants  spend  all  at  the  iini'vcrsity. 

Sbakspean, 
In  the  treatises  alio  of  place  between  eccle- 
iiastuad  dignities,  or  degrees  of  the  universities f 
iuch   reasons   and  authorities  are   commonly 
used  as  may  be  applied  likewise  to  temporal  dig- 
nities. Se^n, 
The  universitUe^  especially  Aberdeen,  flou- 
tished  under  many  excellent  scholars,  and  very 
learned  men.                                      Clarendon. 
TJki'vqcai..  ad(/.  Itmivocusy  lAtxii.} 
I .  Having  one  meaning. 
'    Unrvocnl  words  are  such  as  signify  poX  omm 
idea,  or.  but  one  sort  of  thing :  euuivocal  words 
are  such  as  signify  two  or  more  difierent  ideas, 
or  different  sorts  of  objects.  WatU, 
a.  Certain;  regular  i  pursuing  always  ouc 
teaour. 
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ThH  conceit  makes  piitrefiKtiv e  g^ettendo^ 

eortespondent  unto  semnial  producoons;  snd 

conceives  inequivocal  effects,  and  imtm^  cea^ 

formity  unto  the  el&cieitt.  BrenKU. 

Um'vocALLY.  fliv.  [homwrimal^ 

I.  In  one  term  ;  in  one  sense. 

How  is  sin  univocaUy  distinguirtwd  mto  f^ 
and  morul,  if  the  venial  be  not  sin  f  ndl 
It  were  too  great  presumption  to  thmk,  tlut 
.  there  is  any  thing  in  any  created  nature  thai 
can  bear  any  perfect  resemblance  of  the  m- 
cemprehcniible  pcrfcaion  of  the  divmc  nalaK; 
very  being  itself  does  not  predicate  inrtm^lj 
UNiching  Cod,  and  any  created  being,  and  in- 
ttllect,  and  will,  as  wa  attribute  them  to  him. 

aeii, 

a.  Inonetenour. 

All  creatures  arc  generated  rnmsvoenay^ftr 
rents  of  their  own  kind ;  there  is  no  soch  ttay 
as  spontaneous  generatioiu  *^ 

Uwjo'YOus.  adj.  Not  gay :  not  cheofttl. 
Mom,  hte  rising  o'er  the  droopmg  woW, 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.  Tbmm. 

Unju'st.  adj,  iittjujttf  Fr.  hjvstui,  Lat.J 
Iniquitous;  contrary  to  eoun;;  con- 
trary to  justice.  It  IS  used  both  of  pff- 
sons  and  things. 

1  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  agamst  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroj'ing  them  for  wealth.  Sbaksfeeru 

The  Piercies, 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unfnstf     ^ 

Endcavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  thnme. 

Shekspeert, 

He  that  is  nstjmst  in  the  least,  ""^^ 

Succeeding  kings'  just  recovery  «  ">«'  'S 
from  nnjust  usurpations  and  extortions  flau 
never  be  prgudiced  by  any  act  of  mine. 

^  Amjf  LBerio^ 

Th*  nnjust  the  just  hath  slain.  Mdtm. 

He  who  was  so  vnjust  as  to  do  h»  brother » 

injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  to  cwidenm  h^ 

for  it.  jj^* 

UnJU'8TIFIABLE.<74[/.  Not  to  DC actcM- 

cd  ;  not  to  be  justified. 

If  these  reproaches,  which  aim  only atoJcD- 
tation  of  \iit,  be  so  unjustiJiahU,  '^^ItSJI 
say  to  those  that  are  drawn,  that  «re  founWn 

malice?  ^^*'*^'^' ^'*lI*S: 

If  we  couW  locJt  into  efliscts,  we  cMghtPf^ 
nounce  boldly :  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  o(«« 
of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  is  an  **/«^J 
piece  of  rashness.  "'Jf^ 

In  a  just  and  hmiourable  war  we  «»g^»J* 
out  of  ambition,  or  any  other  jrij;ia<5^n>oW«' 
but  for  the  defence  of  aU  that  wm  ^^J^^ 

Unjxj'stifiableness.  «./.  Thcqua&T 
of  not  being  justifiable.  ^^ 

He  wished  them  to  consider  of  the  fflW^ 
of  all  those  commissions,  and  of  the  fl^^Jj^ 
nets  of  all  the  proceedhigs  which  h«dbe^ 
virtue  of  them.  _:JS^^ 

When  it  is  unlawful  upon  the  ^'V^^T^'^ 
of  the  ground,  we  on  in  it  tiU  we  P"'jg^ 

UNjo'sTiriABLY.flift;.  In  a  manner  wt 

to  be  defended.  ^ 

Unju'st LY.  <u/i;.In  a  manner  cooWTjfw 

right.  *  •  .- 

If  aught  against  my  hti^      ^^. 
Thy  country  tought  of  diee,  it  swghl  ajgT 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace,  theOreekifO^ 
AKOJA^^unjmtly^^uunjnstly^^*    ^^"^ 
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Vodr  choler  does  trM/ia//jr  rise, 
^tb  Itt  your  firieadi  ponue  your  enemies. 

Dryden, 

Moderation  the  one  side  very  justly  disowns* 

afid  the  other  as  umUtsttj  pretends  to.       Swfft, 

\]sKE^>iFT.a4/*  Iwotcombtd.   Obsolete, 

Thcnot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  rm  tempt ; 

Jftut  ah  ]  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vaine. 

And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  mkempt. 

To  Unke^nnel.  v.  a, 
1.  To  drive  from  his  hole. 

Search,  seek,  find  out  1  warrant  we  Ul  um* 
hnittl  the  fot.  Lex.  me  stop  this  way  first.  So, 
now  uncape.  Sbaksfeare, 

I  warrant  you,  colonel,  we  'U  unktmntl  him- 

Drjdtn, 

%.  To  rouse  from  its  secreqr  or  retreat. 
If  his  occiAt  guih 
Do  not  itself  mnkenntl  in  one  speech. 
It  b  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.  Sbaksf, 
Vkke'nt.  adj.  [fwiand  i«i,  to  know.]  Un- 
known.  Obsolete. 

Go,  little  book,  thyself  present, 
As  dfUd  whose  parent  is  unkeni^ 
To  him,  that  is  the  president 
.    Of  nobleness  and  chivalrte.  Sptntmr. 

tjsKE^FT.aJJ. 
r.  Not  kept ;  not  retained. 
4.  Unobserved;  unobeyed. 

Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore  are 
"tiow  in  ftke  sort  generally  umktft<^  and  abolished, 
«vcry  where.  Hooktr, 

fjNKi'HA.  adj.  Not  favourable;  not  bene- 
volent. 

In  nature  there  *s  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
Kone  can  be  call*d  dSform'd  but  the  unkind. 

Sbahpeare* 
T<i  the  noble  mind 
Kkh  gifts  w^  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind, 

Sbakspcar*, 

To  Nimrod  our  author  seems  a  little  unkind \ 

mad  says,  that  he  aga'mst  right  enbrged  his  em- 

pire^  Xwi*. 

A  real  joy  1  never  knew, 
Till  1  believ'd  thy  passion  true; 
A  real  grief  I  ne'er  can  find. 
Till  thou  prov'st  perjur'd  or  unkind,  rri*r. 

Or,  tf  they  serve  you,  sene  you  disindin'd, 
Asd,  in  tbeur  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind, 

U  N'  K  I'N  D  L V.  adj,  [^un  and  kind,'] 
X.  Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature. 
Thcy^  with  their  fildiiness. 
Polluted  thb  nme  gentle  soil  long  time, 
'l*hat  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness. 
And  *gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime, 
AU  were  they  bom  of  her  own  nattfe  slime. 

Spenstr, 

%.  Malignant ;  unfavourable. 
The  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrme 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  S  vlvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak,  unkUMy  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth'  of  this  tall  wood. 

MilUn, 

Unki'ndly.  <i^r. 

X.  Without  kindness ;  without  affection. 

The  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
Oi'  chaces  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies. 

Dtnham, 
If  we  unkindly  part, 
Win  not  the  poor  fondcreature  break  her  heart  f 

Dry^. 

^,  Contrarily  to  nature. 

All  works  pi  nature, 
'Abortive,  inonurous, «  unkindly  mifc'd.  Jifiidim, 
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tJNKi'NDK^ss.  ff.  J.  [from  unkind,']  Ma- 
lignity 5  ill-will ;  want  of  affection. 
Take  no  unkindmesi  of  hu  hasty  wordsi  Shmktf^ 
His  unjust  unkindnessy  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment 
in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 

Sbakspet9tm 
After  ;d)elr  return,  the  duke  executed  the, 
same  authority  in  conferring  all  favours,  and  in   , 
revenging  himself  upon  those  who  had  manifested 
znyumkindnfts  towards  him.  Ctarendonm 

Eve— As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindntst 
meets. 
With  sweet,  austere  composure,  thus  reply *d. 

Mi!iM» 
Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  to  have  re- 
sented this  tfffi/iiin^//,  finds  an  extenuation  of  It* 

Soutb* 
iShe  sigh*d,  she  wept,  she  low*d ;  *t  was  all  sha 
cou'd; 
And  with  unkindrtets  seem'd  to  tax  the  god. 

Vrydnim 
To  Unki'ng.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking  d  Richard  says« 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  I 

Sbakspeare* 
It  takes  the  force  of  law :  hew  then,  my  lord! 
If  liS  they  would  unking  my  fither  now. 
To  make  you  way.  Soutbtrn* 

Unki'ssed.  adj.  Not  kissed. 

Poul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
'  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ; 
therefore  I  will  depart  unkitt,  Sbakipeartm 

U'nklb.  n.  s.  [pneU^  Fr.]  The  brother  of 
one's  father  or  mother.  Sec  Uncle. 
The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Mid* 
coim. 
His  uncle  Si  ward,  and  the  good  Macduff  Sbaksp* 
Q'wt  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs!  and  make  ma 
just: 
Thus  much  the  ro|ue  to  public  ears  will  trust : 
In  private  then  ••—When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove  ! 
My  wealthy  mtuU  from  this  world  remove  I 

Drydeum 

Unkni'ghtly.     adj.    Unbecoming    a 
knight. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding  through  wild  placet* 
I  overgot  them  a  litde  before  night,  near  an  old 
ill-favoured  castle,  the  place  where  I  perceived 
they  meant  to  perform  their  unknigbtly  errand. 

Sidney^ 

ToUnkni't.  V.  a, 

I ,  To  unweave  ;  to  separate. 

Would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made!  Sbaktpeart* 

%.  To  open. 

Unkmt  that  threatening,  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

Sbaktftart^. 
To  Unkno'w.  V,  a.  To  cease  to  know. 
It  *s  already  known ; 
Oh !  cnn  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknow 
'     it  ?  Smitb^ 

Unkxo'wablf.  /tdr.  Not  to  be  known. 

Distinguish  well  between  knowables  and  un» 

knonvahles,  IVattu 

Unkno'wimg.  adj, 
I.  Icnorant ;  not  knowing  :  with  of. 
Let  me  speak  to  th*  yet  unknowing  wor'd. 
How  these  things  came  about.  Shalt peare. 

Though  unknoiL-ing  personf  may  accuse  others, 
yet  can  they  never  tne  more  absolve  themselves. 
Decan  •/ Pitty. 
UnknotvifTg  I  prepav'd  thy  bridal  bed ;  ' 

With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issjie  fed.    Drydm. 
.1%  S 
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UtdinntUng  h&  requires  it ;  and  when  knoWta/ 
He  thinks  it  bis;  and  values  it,  *t  is  {one. 

Drydtm% 
Hu  hounds,  unknoviing  9f\ii&  change,  pursue 
The  chace,  and  their  nistakea  masui^slew. 

DryJm* 
Proteus,  mounting  f^om  the  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  uHimotving  of  deceit.     Pop*, 
%•  Not  practised ;  not  quahficd. 

So  Lvbian  huntsmen,  on  somb  tandv  plain. 
From  sti^dy  coverts  roux'd,  the  lion  cnace : 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  dkdain, 
And  slowly  moves,  uuknowimg  to  ghre  pbce. 

These  were  they,  whose  toub  the  furies 
steeled, 
And  curs*d  with  hearts  wnimvnnr  how  to  yiekl. 

Po^, 

Unkno'wingly.  adv.  Ignorantly;  with- 
out knovrledge. 

The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  aqd  kills  by  chance. 

Drjden, 
They  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smit- 
ten with  blindness,  and  unknowifigfy  led  out  of 
their  way,  into  the  capital  of  their  enemy's  coun- 
try. Addison, 

Unkno'wn,  ||<^\ 
J.  Not  known. 

"T  is  not  rnmknr.wn  to  you, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate.     Sbak^p, 

Many  are  the  trees  of  God,  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us.  Milton. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
'Unknown^  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass !  Rote. 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
AccusM  and  sentenc*d  for  pretended  crimes. 

Dryden. 
Though  incest  is  indeed  a  deadly  crime, 
You  are  not  guilty,  since  unknown  \  was  done, 
And,  known,  nad  been  abhorr'd.  Drydtn. 

At  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  aU 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne ; 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th*  uw 
known  f  Pop*. 

1.  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  ir/in 
known  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Baton,. 

J.  Not  having  cohabitation. 
1  am  3rct 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  fiitswom.  Sbaks, 
^,  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house,  formerlv 

■  servant  in  the  family,  to  do  honour  to  his  old 

master,  had,  unknown  to  sir  Roger,  put  him  up 

in  a  sign-post.  Additon, 

tJNLA'BOUR£D.  adj. 

1%  Not  produced  by  labour. 

UnLdourtd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn. 
And  duster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev'rv  thorn. 

JDrydem. 

%.  Not  cultivated  by  labour. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazxlin^  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlaboured  neld, 
Vnvers'd  in  s{dnning,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

BlatkMortp 
i-  Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have^  the  truth 
supplies. 
And  &om  the  theme  unlabour*d  beauties  rise. 

rick*L 
ToUnla'ce.  V.  a. 
I.  To  looie  any  thing  (agtencdwith  ftrui|i. 


UNL    • 

He  could  ix)t  endure  so  cmd  eye, 
But  thou|ht  his  arms  to  leave,  and  befanet  (e 

A  little  river  roll*d, 
By  which  there  sat  a  knight  with  helm  wdati^ 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  coU.  Spmtr'. 
The  helmet  from  my  brow  unlaid,        FtfL 
%.  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 

Can  I  fbr|et,  when  they  in  prison  pladng  bv, 
With  swellmg  heart,  in  spite  and  due  dttdan- 

fulness. 
She  by  for  dead,  nil  I  hdp'd  with  unUdagYM} 

Unlace  yourself,  for  that  harmonious  done 
Tells  me  from  you,  that  now  it  is  bed>tini^ 

Vomit, 
3.  To  divest  of  ornaments. 

*    You  utdace  your  reputation. 
And  spend  your  rich  opmion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler.  Sbaksfeon, 

ToVsLA'DE.v.a, 

1.  To  remove  from  the  vessel  whtcfacarries* 
He 's  a  fooUdi  seaman, 
That,  when  hu  ship  is  stnkiiig,  win  not 
UmImU  his  hopes  into  another  bottom.  Denbtm, 
9.  To  exonerate  that  which  carries. 
The.vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  fir  £tf, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 
Charm'd  with  the  q^endour  of  thu  nocthm 
star. 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

3.  To  put  out.    Used  of  a  vessel. 

We  Unded  at  Tyre ;  for  there  the  ship  vas  to 
unlade  her  burden*  M^ 

Unla'id.  adj. 

I.  Not  placed  ;  not  fixed. 

Whatsoever  we  do  behdd  now  in  tins  meat 
world,  it  was  inwrapped  witUn  the  bowctt  of  £• 
vine  mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal «» 
dom,  and  held  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  povcr, 
the  first  foundations  of  the  worki  bcaag  aiT« 
unlaid.  Hooka, 

ft.  Not  pacified ;  not  stilled )  not  sop- 
pressed. 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  Vy  mght, 
Blue,  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  mn/a^  ghost, 
Ha^  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virpaity.  M3kn, 
VsLAME'STED,  adj.  Not  deplofcd. 
After  six  years  spent  in  outward  opulcocfi 
and  inward  murmur  that  it  wu  not  greater,  be 
died  unlamented  by  any.  Clmtidm 

Thus  unlam*nied  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  pride  of  foo^  and  pageant  of  a  day.   i^c* 
To  Unla'tch.  v.  a.    To  open  by  liftmg 
up  the  latch. 

My  worthy  wife 
The  door  tmiatcki'di  and,  with  repeated  cilk, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.   Drji 
Unla'wful.  fl^'.  Contrary  to  kwi  not 
permitted  by  the  law. 

Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unUtM, 

Sbahf>e*rt. 
'  It  is  an  »aiWtc>^  thing  for  a  Jew  to  come  unto 
one  of  another  nadon.  /<^> 

Shew  me  when  it  is  our  duty,  and  when  »- 
iawfitl,  to  take  these  courses,  by  some  gencrd 
rule  of  a  perpetual,  never-failing  truth.  S*idk 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conc«d. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  ««i^m/«/,  to  reveal   J>ry^ 
Unla'W FULLY,  adv. 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

He  that  gains  all  that  h^  can  lawfuSr  chii 

year,  next  year  will  be  tempt^  to  pin  sob*- 

-^- itnkwfuffy.  '    Tiijitr* 
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f.  Ilk^timately  ;  not  by  marriage. 

I  bad  rsther  mj  brother  die  by  the  law,  than 

ny  BOO  should  be  fud^wfidh  born.    Sbahpeart. 

Give  me  your  ophuooy  vnax  part  I,  being  »>■- 

•  UwfiMy  boni»  nay  chum  of  the  man's  affection 

who  begot  me.  Addisnu 

UjfLA^W FULNESS,  n.  /. 

I.  Contrariety  to  law ;  state  of  being  not 
permitted. 

If  those  aUedged  testimonies  of  scripture  did 
indeed  concern  the  matter  to  such  effect  as  was 
pretended,  that  which  they  should  infer  were 
tadawfidmeiu  Hooker, 

The  original  reason  of  the  unUrvfulnus  of 
lying  is.  that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  him  to  whom 
we  were  obliged  to  ngnify  our  minds.       ^wib. 

a.  Illegitimacy. 

r«  Unle'arn.  v.  fl.  To  forget,  or  dis- 
use, jwhat  has  been  learned. 
^  Antisthenes,  being  asked  of  one,  whit  learn- 
ing was  most  necessarv  for  man's  life  \  answer- 
ed. To  tmUam  that  which  is  naught.  Bacit, 
This  were  to  imply,  that  all  books  in  being 
•houM  be  destroyed ;  and  that  all  the  a^e  should 
take  new  pains  to  tmUam  those  habits  which 
have  coat  them  so  much  labour.  HoUer. 

The  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  piece  of 
morality  which  sober  nature  dictates,  which  yet 
our  greatest  scholars  have  tuUtamt, 


Doc  ay  of  Piety, 
;e,  uaUsrH*d 


Some  cjrders  have  by  art,  or  aee, 

Their  eenuine  relish,  and  of  sunory  wines 

Assum  d  the  flavour.  Fbitifs, 

What  they  thus  learned  firom  him  in  one  way, 

/     they  did  not  uMiomrM  again  in  another.      AtUrh, 

A  wicked  man  is  not  only  obliged  to  learn  to 

'  do  well,  but  unlearn  his  former  life.         Rogert, 

liNLE'AltNED.  eidj, 

ff.  Ignorant ;  not  informed ;  not  Instructed. 
This  selected  piece,  which  you  translate. 
Foretells  your  studies  may  communicate, 
From  darker  dialect  of  a  strange  land. 
Wisdom  that  here  th'  unlearn  ditm^  understand. 

Dav€nant, 
And  by  succession  of  unlearned  x\mt%. 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

Roscomwton* 
Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearned,  noble  friend.  Dryden, 
Though  unUamedmtti  well  enough  uuderstood 
the  words  white  and  black,  yet  there  were  phi- 
losophers found  who  had  subtilty  enough  to 
prove  that  white  was  black.  jLocU* 

%•  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known. 

They  learn  mere  worcUi  or  such  things  chiefly 
as  were  better  unlearned,  Milton, 

J-  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

I  wOl  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned^ 

tteicher  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention. 

(  Sbahpeare, 

Vn  I.  e'a  R  N  E  D  L  Y  .fli/v.T^norantly ;  grossly . 

He,   in  his  epistle,  plainly  afiirracth,  they 

t^ink  uMUmrntdly  who  are  of  another  belief. 

Brrven, 

U  N  L  EfK  V  E  N  E  p .  adj^  Not  fermented ;  not 
jnixed  with  fermcrtting  matter.^ 

They  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough,  for 
it  was  not  leavened.  Exoduu 

Ukle'isuredkess.  it.  i.  Business ;  want 
of  time ;  want  of  leisure.  Not  in  use. 
My  essay  touching  the  scripture  having  been 
writun  partly  in  England,  partly  in  another 
kingdom,  it  were  strange  if  there  did  not  appear 
much  unevenness,  and  if  it  did  net  l>etray  the 
mmtmswrtdnm  ef  the  « anderi|i|  author,      M^ylt. 
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Unlb'ss.  eonjwict.  Except;  if  not;  tup- 
posing  that  not. 

t.et  us  not  say  we  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  one,  when  we  break  the  commandments  of 
the  other :  for  unlett  we  obsfrvtf  both,  we  obey 
neither.  "  Hooker, 

Unhst  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon.      Sbahp, 
^  '   What  hidden  strength, 

Unless  the  strength  of  heav*n,  if  you  mean  that? 

Miltoiu 
For  sure  I  am,  unlets  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  excluded  firom  Emilia's  charms  t 
Nor  can  my  strength' avail,  unless  by  thee     • 
^  Endu'd  with  force  I  gaili  the  victo^.      Dryden. 
The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  great- 
est triumph  of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes 
unless  extorted.  Dryden* 

No  ppet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  were,  like  Ptioebus,  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme. 
Unless^  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Stotft* 

Unle'ssoned.  «<(/.    Not  taught. 
The  i\ill  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessondfOKX^  unschooi'd,  unpractis'd; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  net  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn.  *    Sbahpeari. 

Unle'tte&eo.   adj.     Unlearned ;    un- 
taught. 

When  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  ordamed 
to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion,  St.  Paul 
excepted,  the  rest  were  unschooled  and  unletUrod 
men.  Hooker^ 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  UP  among  the  loose,  i//i/(MrrVhindst 
Who  thank  the  gods  amiss.  MUtam^ 

Th'  unlettered  christian,  whp  believes  in  eross, 
^lods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Vfyd. 
Unl bevelled:  adj.  Not  laid  even. 

All  unlevelTd  the  gay  garden  lies.  TiekeL 

Unlibi'oinous.  tf^'.  Not  lustful}  pure 
from  carnality. 

In  those  hearts 
Love  unllbidsnous  reign'd ;  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  heU.   MUi, 
On  L incensed,  adj.    Having  no  regular 
permission. 

Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed,  Milton. 

Warn  the  thoughtless,  self-confiding  train. 
No  more,  unlicens'd,  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

F^e, 
U  N  L  I'c  K  E  D .  a^j'    Shapeless  ;  not  form- 
ed :  from  the  opinion  that  fhe  bear  licks 
her  young  to  shape! 

ohape  my  legs  cvan  unequal  size. 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
'  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlici'd  bear-whelp.    Sbah. 
Those  unlicbt  bear-whelps.  Donne, 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlici'd  to  form,  in  groans  uer  hate  exprest. 

Dryden, 

Unli'ghted,  adj.  Not  kindled ;  not  set 
on  (ire. 

There  by  a  log  unlirbtedon  the  earth : 
For  th'  unlMxn  chief  the  faul  sisters  came, 
And  ra'is'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  iJic  flame. 

Dryden, 
The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  alur  by, 
Untouch'd,  vnligbttd  glows.  Friw. 

Unli'ghtsome.   adj.   Dark;    gloomy f 
wanting  light. 

First  the  sun, 
A  mi^ty  sphere !  he  fram*d«  uniigbtsonu  firstt 
Though  of  aethcreal  mould,  M'dtta, 

ViiH'lLB„a4i. 
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1.  r^^imHar ;  having  no  resemblance. 
'Wbere  caset  are  so  mMlih  at  theiA  and  oun,  1 
•e«  not  how  that  which  they  did  should  induce, 
much  less  inforce  us  to  the  same  practice. 

Htoter. 
So  the  twins  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
VnliAei  this  hanh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and 
fjy.^  Denbam* 

Umi  h  die  niccness  of  our  modem  dames ; 
AiTecud  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names. 

Vryaen, 

Our  iddas,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one 

another  not  much  utUiU  the  images  in  the  mside 

of  a  lanthoin.  .  .  ^ .  't'<^'- 

Seme  she  disgrac'd,  and  some  with  honours 

crown*d ; 

Ualikt  successes  equal  raeritf  found.  i*^. 

a.  Improbable  ;  unlikely  ;  not  likely. 

Make  not  impossible  that  whichbut  seems 
mnBie.  ^hahfeart. 

What  befcl  the  erop'ure  of  Almaigne  were  not 
wtlUt  to  bcfal  to  Spain,  if  it  shoukl  break. 

Baeem* 

XJnli'kelihood.  >  «.  /.  [from  unlikcJj.] 
Vnli'keliness.    S      Improbability. 

The  work  wia  carried  on,  amidst  all  the  ««- 
tiiM99ds  and  discouraging  circumstances  ima- 
g'mable;  the  builders  holding  the  swOrd  in  one 
hand,  to  defend  the  trowel  wwking  with  the 

ether.  ,      .    .        u  ^^t 

There  arc  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  im- 
probability and  unlikel'meui  even  to  the  confines 
*of  impoisibUity.  -^^'• 

Unli'kely.  adj. 
1.  Improbable ;  not  such  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected;         ^   ^  ^        ... 
A  very  unlikely  envy  she  hath  stumbled  upon. 

a.  Kot  promising  any  particular  event. 
Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they 
«ow  by  unlikely  means.  ^  Hooker* 

My  advice  and  actions  both  have  "^et 
Success  in  thinjgs  unlikely.  '^'™'?* 

This  collection  we  thought  not  only  unlikely 
^  reach  the  future,  but  unworthy  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  ,    ,,  5«'/'- 
Vnli'kely.^t^/'v.  Improbably. 

The  pleasures  wc  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conver- 
sation not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  dis- 
coveries each  shall  communicate  to  another,  of 
God  and  nature.  ^"P*- 

XJnli'kkness.  n.  i,  Disvimijitude;  want 

of  resemblance.  .    ^  j  r 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 

enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falshood  of  imitation, 

by  comparmg  its  likeness  or  unliieneu  with  the 

original'  Dryden. 

Vnli'mitable.     adj.    AdmiiUng     no 

bounds.  ,.  .   ,. 

He  tells  us 't  i»  unlimited  and  uuUmitabu. 

Loeke, 

Unli'mited.  ad).  .    . 

1.  Having  no  bounds ;  having  nob  mits. 
So  unlhrUed  is  our  impotence  tO  recompence 
or  repay  God's  dilection,  that  it  fetters  our  very 
wishes.  ^  .  .     ^  %^'- 

It  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understandmg 
to  view  unlimited  excellencies,  which  have  no 
bounds,  though  it  cannot  comprehend  them. 

i.  Undefined  ;  not  bounded  by  proper  ex- 
ceptions. . .  . 

with  gross  and  popular  capacities  nothing 
doth  more  prevail  tnan  unlimited  generalities, 
because  of  their  pbinncss  at  the  first  sight; 
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Bothhig  IciS  with  me«  of  fxsei  jodgsMlt,  be- 
cause such  rui«a  are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  ower    . 
far.  .  ifotfcr, 

3.  Unconfined  ;  not  restrained. 

All  the  evils  that  can  proceed  from  an  unticA 
tongue,  and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  wc  put 
upon  the  account  of  drimkenness.  TojJv* 

Ascribe  not  u«o  God  such  an  Hnlimiied  ex- 
ercise of  mercy,  as  may  destroy  his  jus^c^ 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 

to  their  wives  owning  the  docuinc  w  unVmited 

conjugal  fidelity.  Arhuthtf^, 

UNLi'MJTEPLY.flii/.  Boundlcssly;  >vith- 

out  bounds. 

Many  ascribe  too  umlimiudiy  to  the  force  of  1, 

good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  aUe  to  bear 

the  stress  of  whatsoever  comn^issipns  they  .shall 

*  Uy  upon  it.  I>eeay  of  fiiiy- 

U N  L  I'N  E  A  L.  adj.  Kot  coming  in  the  oidcr 
of  succession. 

They  put  a  baicreu  scepter  in  my  grips* 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlhieai  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  svicceediag.  Sl>iktf*are^ 

To  Unli'nk.  'V'  a.  To  untwist;  toopco. 
About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself; 
Who  with  her  hcad,nimble  in  threat$,appro»ch  4 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself.        SMpettrt, 

Unli'uuified.  adjl     Unmclted;  undis- 
solved. .     ..     L 
These  huge  unwieldv  lumps  remained  m  tha 
melted  matter  ri^id  and  unli^uijied,  floating  in  it 


Addii»» 


melted  I , — , 

like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river. 
To  Unlo'ad.  i».  a. 
I.  To  disburden  ;   to  exonerate ;  to  frc? 

from  load.  . 

Like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingotx  rows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloadeth  thee.  Skahptare. 

Vain  man,  forbear,  of  cares  unload  r^y  mi^\ 

.Forget  thy  hopes,  and  give  thy  fears  to  wind. 

Some  to  unload  \ht  ferdle  branches  ru|i. 

%,  To  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 
To  you  duke  Humphry  must  unload  his  gii«t 
'  *  Shakt^att. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 
burdien.  SbahpeoK. 

To  UnLo'ck.  1/.  a. 
I.  To  open  what  is  shut  ivith  a  lock. 
I  have  seen  her  unloik  her  closet,  uke  forta 
pai>er.  Sbakspearu 

She  springs  a  light. 
Unlocks  the  door,  and,  eut'ring  out  (rfbrcaW,    • 
The  dying  saw,  and  instrumeuts  of  death.  Drfd. 
%,  To  open  in  general. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extrcmest  means* 

Lie  all  ualock'd  to  your  occasions.      Shaksfeou* 

1  yielded,  and  unhck*d  her  all  my  heart, 

'     Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv  d. 

Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares.  MUi' 

Sand  is  an  advantage  to  coU  clays,  io  tJi«  « 

warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  binding  Quauties. 

Moriimtr, 
A  lixivium  of  quick-lime  unlocks  the  salts  tbat 
are  entangled  in  the  viscid  juices  ^  •°"5  ?^ 
butick  persons.  Jrhtvmu 

Thy  forests,  Wil^dsor !  and  thy  green  retreats 
Invite  my  laysl    Be  present,  sylvan  maids.    ' 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  snides. 

Unlo'cked,  ad/.  Not  fastened  vnih  a 
lock.  . 
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Uklo'ok  ED.       I  adj.  Unexpected;  not 
Unlo'ok ED/>r.  J     foreseen. 

Yet  perfaaBs  had  their  number  prevailed,  iF 
thvking  of  Pontus  had  Dot  come  unMeifor  to 
their  auccour,  Sidnty. 

How-  much  unUolCdJor  is  this  erpedition ! 
obaktfeart* 
God,  1  pray  htm 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age,   ' 
Bat  by  some  unitpk^d  accident  cut  off      ShaUt. 
Whatsoever  is  new  is  unlookedfir;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  pares  others.  Bacoiu 

From  that  hich  hope,  to  what  rebpee 
UnUoMfirMre  weM'n  !       Paradise  ReftMneJ. 
Your  a&irs  I  have  recommended  to  the  king, 
but  with  «n/0*i«</ success.  Deubam, 

Nor  fanvB  1  slight,  nor  for  her  favoursurall ; 
She  comes  unUok'dfir^  if  she  comes  at  all.  Pipe, 
Tq  Unloo'se.  i;.  a.  To  loose.  A  word 
perhaps  barbarous  and  uugrammatical, 
the  particle  prefixed  tmpiying  negation; 
#o  that  to  tin/oojCf  is  i)roperly  to  hind. 

York,  uHi<me  your  long  imprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

SbahpearCm 
The  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  fr«m  your  neck  un/ow^  his  am'rous  fold ; 
.   And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Se  shook  to  air.  Sbmhpedte* 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy ; 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  wdl  unUote, 
Famiuar  as  his  garter.  Shake peare. 

It  rested  in  you, 
T*  mmlopie  this  titd-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd. 

The  latchet  of  his  shoes  I  am  not  wonny  to 
«tooi>  down  and  im/Mrr.  Mark. 

He  that  should  spend  all  his  time  in  tying  in- 
extricable knots  only  to  baffle  the  industry  of 
those  that  shouki  attempt  to  ujiUoee  them,  wonld 
be  thought  not  much  to  have  served  his  gera- 
tion.  Becay  of  Piety, 

To  Unloo'se.  o/.  a.  To  fall  in  pieces ;  to 
lose  all  union  and  connection. 

Without  this  virtue,  the  publick  union  must 
MMhtse;  the  strength  decay;  and  the  pleasure 
grow  faint.  Coilier. 

Unlo'sable.  adj.  [A  word  rarely  used.] 
Not  to  be  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unUtahU  mobi- 
lity of  atoms,  yet  divers  pans  of  matter  may 
compose  bodies  that  need  no  other  cement  to 
unite  them  .than  the  juxta  position  and  resting 
together  of  their  jwrts,  whereby  the  air,  and 
other  fluids  that  might  disnpate  them,  are  ex- 
cluded. Boyie, 

tJNLo'vED,  adj.  Not  loved. 

As  love  does  not  always  reflect  itself,  Zel- 
niane,  though  reason  there  was  to  love  Pal- 
bdius,  yet  could  not  ever  persuade  her  heart  to 
yiejd  with  that  pain  to  Palladius,  as  they  feel, 
that  feel  unUrved  love.  SidHey. 

What  though  I  be  not  fortunate ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlvu*d!      Sbahp, 
He  was  generally  unioved^  as  a  proud  and  su- 
percilious person.  Clarendon. 

Unlo'veliness.  n.  s.  UnamiaWencss ; 

inability  to  create  love. 

^  The  old  man,  growing  only  in  age  and  aflFec* 

tioa,  fbUowed  his  suit  with  all  means  of  un- 

bonest  servants,  large  promises,  and  each  thing 

.  else  that  might  help  to  countervail  his  own  »m- 
iwelineit.  Sidney. 

Jjviho'w  ELY.  adj, That  cannot  excite  love. 
There  seems  by  this  word  generally  more 
intended  than  barely  negation.  See  U  n- 

LOVELIHfiSS. 
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UiTLoVrNG.  adj.  Unkind ;  not  fond. 
Thou,  btett  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him ; . 
Which  avgtt*d  thee  a  most  utdmrimg  father. 

«  SbaJiipeartm 

Unlc'ckily.  adv.  Unfortunately ;  by 
ill  hick. 

Things  have  fallen  out  toun/tuii/y^ 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Shaksheare. 

An  ant  dropt  tmluiWjy  into  the  water.  I/Ettr. 

A  fox  vntuckily  crossing  the  road,  (farew  off  a 

considerable  detachment.  Addinn. 

Unlu'cky.  fl<//. 

I.  Unfortunate;  producing  uiihappiness. 
This  word  is  generally  used  of  accidents 
slijfhtly  vexatious. 

You  pay  make  an  experiment  often,  \v*ihout 
meeting  with  any  of  those  unlucky  accidents 
which  make  such  experiments  miscarry.   Moyle. 
«.  Unhappy  ;  miserable  ;  subject  to  fre- 
quent misfortunes. 

Then  shall  I  vou  recount  a  rueful  case. 
Said  he ;  the  wnich  mth  this  unlucky  eye 
1  late  beheld.  Spenter. 

3.  Slightly  mischievous;  mischievously 
waggish. 

Mis  friendship  is  counterfeit^  seldome  to  trust ; 
His  doings  u^iuckict  and  ever  unjust.        Tueserm 

Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might 
have  ser\ed.  UEttrangt. 

There  was  a  lad,  th*  unluikiett  of  his  crew. 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad,  but  new. 

King. 

4.  Ill-omened;  inauspicious. 

When  I  appear,  see  you  avoid  the  place, 
And  haunt  me  not  witn  that  unlucky  face.  Dryd. 
Unlu'strous.  a</y.  Wanting  splendour  J 
wanting  lustre. 

Should  I  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falshood,  as  with  labour; 
Then  glad  myself  with  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unluttreut  as  tne  smoky  light  , 

That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow.        SbnkspearU 
To  Uklu'te.  1;.  fl.    Tb  separate  vessels 
closed  with  chymical  cement. 

Our  antimony  thus  handled  a#ordeth  us  an 

ounce  oi  sulphur,  of  so  sulphureous  a  smell. 

that,  upon  the  unlutin'g  the  vessels,  it  infected 

the  room  with  a  scarce  supportable  stink,  Bo-^U. 

VnMA'uE.  ndj» 

I.  Not  yet  formed  ;  not  created. 
Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon*s  hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade, 

Spenser. 
Then  might'st  thou  tear  thv  hair. 
And  faU  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.  Sbahp. 
a.  Deprived  of  form  or  qualities. 

The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again, 
taken  all  to  pieces,  and  framed  a-new.  Wwdw. 
3,  Omitted  to  be  made.       \ 

You  may  the  work!  c:X  more  defects  upbraid^ 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  nnmadef 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  pabcc  rear.  ^lackmtrt. 

Unma'imed.  adj.  Not  deprived  of  any 
essential  part. 

An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire 
txA  umnaimed  i  the  diction  and  the  versificstion 
only  arc  hb  proper  province.  F^^e. 

Ukma'kable.  adj.  Not  possible  to  be 
made. 

If  the  principles  ofbodies  are  unarterable,  they 
ire  also  unmakahU  by  any  but  a  diyine  power. 
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To  l^VM  a're.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  fomer 
qualities  before  possessed;  to  deprive  of 
6>nn  or  being. 

sow 
Does  KJOMir  you*  SUhptm^ 

Ood  does  not  make  or  wtmdtg  diinp,  to  try 
cxpcHment*.  Bmrmei, 

jSmpire !  thou  poor  and  dtspicable  tbin(» 
When  sudi  at  these  make  or  mmmuke  a  kmg. 

Drydem. 

Bring  this  guide  of  the  li^t  within  to  the  trial ; 

God,  when  he  makes  the  j^ropfairti  does  not  aov 

■wirtheman. 

ToUnma'n.  ^.  ii. 

t.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities 

of  a  human  being,  as  reason.  . 

What,  <iuite  utmanm'd  in  folly  ?       Shahp, 
%nn  erxort  wmmamt  and  strip  them  of  the 
very  principles  of  reason,  and  sober  discourse. 

%.  To  emasculate. 

J.  To  break  into  irresolution ;  to  deject. 
Her  clamours  pierce  the  Trcgans*  ears, 
IffmmaM  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 

Vrydcn. 
Ulysses  vail'd  hb  penttre  head ; 
Again  uMmamm*J,  a  shower  of  sorrows  shed.  Pcpe, 
Unma'nageablb.  iu/J. 
t.  Not  mranageable  ;  not  easily  governed. 
They  *U  juoge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own,  and  thps  are  rendered  mtimmtnt^eablt  \n  any 
authority  but  that  of  absolute  dominion.  Glufv* 
None  can  be  concluded  mmmsna^caSU  by  the 
mnder  methods  of  govemnAent,  till  they  have 
Ven  thoroughly  tried  upon  him ;  and  if  they 
will  not  prevail,  we  make  no  excuses  for  the  ob- 
stinate* Z^i/. 
ft.  Not  easily  wielded. 
Unma^naged.  a^'. 
X.  Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Like  colts,  or  immtf/r^rr^  horses,  we  start  at 
dead  bones  and  lifeless  blocks.  Tay/or, 

^  ^ot  tutored  ;  not  educated. 

Savage  princes  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  ir- 
regular greatness  of  thought,  and  betray,  in  their 
actions,  fn  unguided  force,  and  MwiMiMr^  virtue. 

Unma'nlike.)  .. 
Unma'nly.  \^' 
X.  Unbecoming  a  hunum  being. 

It  is  stranee  to  see  the  wmamiU  cruelty  of 
mankind,  who,  not  content  with  their  tyran- 
nous ambiticm,  to  have  brought  the  others  vir- 
tuous patience  under  them,  tnink  their  master-* 
bood  nothing|  without  doing  injury  to  them* 

Sidney, 

^Vhere  the  act  is  unmanh^  or  the  expectation 

contradictious  to  the  i^ttrtbutes  of  God,  our 

hopes  we  ought  never  to  entertain.  CeJJi*r» 

ft.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  m-as  the  voice 
of  man ;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice» 
SO  to  cry.  Sidney, 

New  custofns. 
Though  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly ^  yet  are  followM. 

SbmJb^rt^ 
This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  aiEscted ; 
A  poor  Unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
^rom  chaqse  (if  fortune.  Sbakspemre, 

My  servitude,  ignoble, 
f/nmanly^  ignominious,  infamous.     0      H/filUm, 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony*d» 
And  ftreight  their  useless  arms  they  quit. 
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Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  fed  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  knre.  Addin 
UNMA^NNERfiD.o^.  Rudc ;  bmtal }  un- 
civil. 
Yoo  have  a  slanderous^  bcastly»  unwaA*i 
tongue 
In  your  rude  mouth,  and  awfouring  yourself, 
Unmanmer*d\ot6»  Bemjmem. 

If  your  barkinc  dog  disturb  her  ease,       ^ 
Th*  uMmmm$er*J  mut/facux  is  arraign'd.  Drydau 
Unsia'nnkrliness*  ff.  J.  Breach  of  civi- 
lity; ill  behaviour. 

A  sort  of  unwummrrtiutts  is  apt  to  grow  up 
with  young  people,  if  net  eariy  restrained;  and 
that  is  a  forwaroness  to  internipt  others  spesk* 
ing.  Xtflfc 

Unma'^nbrlt./i^'.  ni-bred;  notdvil^ 
not  complaisant. 

Sweetheait, 
I  were  wnmamterly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.  Sbahptan. 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmanneHyt 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  hia  nobUity.  Skaksfeore^ 
He  will  prove  the  weepoc  phi!oso^>her  when 
he  grows  old,  being  so  full  oimmmanmerh  sadness 
in  ms  youth.  Shahpeare, 

Bare-faced  ribaldry.  »  both  MMMM^f  in  it- 
self and  fulsome  to  the  reader.  Drjden, 
A  divine  dares  hardly  shew  his  person  among 
fine  gentlemen;  or,  if  he  £iU  into  such  con- 
pany,  he  is  in  continual  apprehenaon  that  soane 
pert  man  of  pleasure  shoula  break  an  unmannerh 
jest,  and  render  him  ridiculous.  Svj/u 
Vhma'huk^ly.  adv.  Uncivilly. 
Forgive  me. 
If  1  have  us*d  myself  unmammerly.      Sbaktfean, 

\JsM\sv*RED.adj\  Not  cultivated. 
The  land. 
In  antique  times,  was  savage  wilderness ;  ^ 
Unpeopled,  unmanur*df  unprov'd,  unprais*d. 

Sjtenser. 

Unm  a'r  K  ED.  0i(;\  Not  obsefved ;  not  re- 
garded. 

1  got  a  time,  unmaried  hy  aAy,  to  steal  away* 
1  cared  not  whither,  so  I  might  escape  them. 

This  place  ummartd^  though  oft  I  walk*d  tSf 
green. 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen.       Drydm* 

Entring  at  the  gate,  conceal*d  in  cloods. 
He  mix'd,  unmarkd^  among  the  busy  throog« 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along. 

Uwmark^dy  unhonour*d  at  a  roonirch's  gate. 

F9fi* 

Unma'rried.  adj.  Having  no  husbandt 
or  no  wife. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  ma^atf, 
best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away.  ^^\ 

Husbanc^  and  wires,  boys   and  unmarrfd 
maids.  /^^rjfwS* 

To  Unma'SK.  V.  IX- 
I.  To  strip  of  a  mask. 
9.  To  9trip  of  any  disfuise. 

With  full  cups  they  had  wMaofiVlHSSOiiL 


Though  in  Greek  or  Latin  they  amuse  j^ 
yet  a  translation  mnwtaski  them,  whereby  mt 
cheat  is  transparent.  Ctanvdu* 

To  Unma'sk.  v.  ».  To  put  off  the  mask. 
My  husband  bi(b  me ;  now  I  will  mm^* 
Thjsi?  that  fi«e  was  worth  the kwkinrqP' 
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tfVMA^sKBD.  adj.  Naked;  open  to  tbe 
view. 

O,  I  am  yetito  learn  a  statesQun's  art ; 
My  kindness  and  my  hate  timmask^d  I  wear* 
For  friends  to  trtist,  and  enemies  to  fear.  Dryd, 
Unma'strrablb.  adj.  Unconquerable ; 
not  to  be  subdued. 

The  fiattor  is  ufomasUrable  bv  the  natural  heat 
of  man;  not  to  be  dulcified  py  concoction,  be- 
yond unsavoury  condition.  Sntvm, 
Uhma'stered.  il^/. 
z.  Not  subdued, 
a.  Not  conquerable. 

Weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  if 
you 
^  Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  utmasU/d  imponunity.  Sbahpeart, 

He  cannot  his  vmrnatter^d  grief  sustain. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness  and  disdain. 

Dryden, 

V nma'tcb ABLE.  adj»  Unparalleled;  un- 
equalled. 

The  soul  of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the 
face  of  God,  was,  through  so  visible  presence  of 
Deity,  filled  with  aU  manner  of  graces  and  vir* 
tues  in  that  tmmoicbabU  degree  of  perfeaion ; 
for  which,  of  him  we  read  it  written,  that  God 
with  the  oil  of  ghKiness  anointed  him.  Hboker. 
Enfldand  breeds  very  valiant  creatures ;  their 
mastim  are  of  ummatebahU  courage.  Sbakspearc. 

U  N  M  a't  c  h  £  d  .  adj.  Matchless ;   having 

no  nnatch,  or  equal. 
That  glorious  dav,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 

As  each,  umrnaUb^d^  might  to  the  world  give  law ; 

Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey. 

Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea.  Dryd. 
Vnm£'aning.  adj.  Expressing  no  mean- 


Po^. 


ing;  having  no  meaning. 


^th  round,  ummMMtit^  face. 
U  N  M  b' A  N  T .  adj.  Not  mtended. 
The  flymg  spear  was  after  lUus  sent : 
But  FJuetus  happen'd  on  a  death  iMMMifff/.    - 

Dryden, 

Unmb'asuRablb,  adj.   Boundless;  un- 
bounded. 

Common  mother !  thou 
Whose  womb  ummiatMrab^jwaA  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  alL  Sbakifean. 

You  preserved  the  ^ustre*  of  that  noble  fa- 
mily, which  the  unmnuurabU  profusion  of  an- 
cestors had  eclipsed.  Swft. 

U  N  M  E'aSU  B  ED.  O^*. 

!•  immense;  infinite. 

Does  the  son  dread  th'  imaginary  sign, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  lk{uid  aether  roll, 
Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place, 
JLx)st  to  the  world,  in  vast,  MUMfo/trrV  space  } 

a*  Not  measured ;  plentiful  beyond  mea^ 

sure. 

From  him  all  perfect  good,  wmeoiur'd  out, 

descends.  Miitom. 

U  V  M  e'd  D  L  BO  with,  adj.  Not  touched ; 

not  altered. 

The  flood-ipte  is  opened  and  closed  for  six 
daysr  continumg  other  ten  days  uamtdMid  vfitb. 

Carew. 

tJKME'DiTATBD.  adj.  Not  formed  by 
previous  thought. 

Neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they,  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  m  fit  strains  pronouncM,  or  sung 


UmmMated. 


MUttu 


Vnmb^et.  adj.  Not  fit;  not  proper  ;i)Ot 
worthy* 
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•  Mtdam  was  young,  umim^  the  rule  of  fwiy. 

S^muTs 
I  am  Mwmeet  s 
For  I  cannot  fbtrer  thee  in  pride.      Sbd^pgart^ 

O  my  father ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  utumuli  refuse  me,  hate  me.     Sbshf, 

Alack !  my  hand  is  sw«rn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thc^n ; 
Vow,  alack  i  for  youth  unmeet^ 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.  Sbaixftart^ 

Its  fellowship  unmtet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shoiild'st  dislike. 

-  That  muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place. 
Who,  though  ummegff  yet  toucb'd  the  trembling 

string 
For  the  fa'ur  fame  of  Anne.  Pnorm 

Unme'l LOWED,  adj.  Not  fully  ripened. 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  uMmfl/owd^  out  his  judgment  ripe. 

SbahffearM* 

Ukme'lted.  ai(/.  Undisftolved  by  heat. 
Snow  on  JBtna  does  unmelled  lie. 
Whence  rowling  flames  and  scattered  cinders  fly. 

IV'alter. 

Unme'ntione^.    a4i*    Not   told;  not 
named. 

They  lef^  not  any  error  in  government  tw- 
mintiotied  or  unpressed,  with  the  sharpest  an4 
most  pathetical  expressions.  Cutrtnim, 

Oh  let  me  here  sink  down  *  / 

Into  my  grave,  ummiMtiom*d93aA  unmoum*d! 

S^aiberms 

Ui«fME'RCHANTABLE.    adj.  Unsaleable; 
not  vendible. 
They  feed  on  salt,  ummerthanSabU  pilchard. 

UnME'rCIFUL.  fl4^*. 

I.  Cruel;  severe;  inclement. 

For  the  humbling  of  this  ummerciftd  pride  ia 
the  eagle.  Providence  has  found  out  a  way. 

UBttrmgu 
The  fdeatant  lustre  of  flame  delights  children 
at  first;  but  when  experience  has  coovjocid 
them,  by  the  exquisite  pain  it  has  put  them  tf^ 
how  cruel  and  unwurtljul  it  is,  they  are  afraid 
to  touch  it.  .    Zoobb 

Whatsoever  doctrine  represents  God  as  u»» 
just  and  mmeraful  cannot  be  ixoxn  God,  be- 
cause it  subverts  the  very  foundation  of  retigion. 

Rogeru 

%.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant. 

Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting 
subject  was  dailv  molested,  but  ummerciful  de- 
mands were  made  of  his  appbuse.  P^pu 
Unme'rci FULLY,  adv.  Without  mercy; 
without  tenderness. 

A  little  warm  fellow  fell  most  mnmer^lly 
upon  his  Gallick  majesty.  Ad£4m. 

Unme'rcifuL'Ness. -II.  /.   Inclemency; 
cruelty  ;  want  of  tenderness. 

Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lest  justict 
tuxli  into  unmercifudneu.  i     Toy/tr* 

Unme'ritable.  adj.  Having  no  desert 
Not  in  use. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert 
UmmaitMbU^  shuns  your  nigh  request.     Sbaisp, 
Unme'rited.   adj.  Not  dt served;  not 
obtained  otherwise  than  by  favour. 

This  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmiritedhy  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means.  MiU. 
A  tottering  pinnacle  unmerited  greatness  is. 

Gwvernment  of  tbe  Tfmffifm 

Unme'ritbdkbss.  »•  /.  Stale  of  being 
pndescrved. 
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At  to  the  fireeness  or  mmiritHkesi  of  God's 

love ;  we  need  but  consider,  that  we  so  little 

could  at  first  desenre  his  love,  that  he  bved  us 

.   even  before  we  had  a  being.  MoyU^ 

V  N*  M I '  L  K  E  D .  <?^y.  Not  milked . 

The  ewes  still  folded  with  distended  thighs, 
Vmmilk'd^  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries.    Pope* 
Vnmi'nded.  a^*  Not  heeded ;  not  re- 
garded. 

He  was 
A  poor,  arffOT/Wtf^ outlaw,  sneaking  home; 
Wy  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore. 

Shaksp«ar9, 
He  after  Eve  seduc'd,  ummtHdei^  slunk 
Into  the  wood.  Miltm, 

Unmi'ndful.  adj,  Nothetdful ;  not  re- 
gardful :  negligent ;  Inattentive. 

Worldly  wights  in  place  * 

I^ave  ofiftheir  work,  vnwm^W  of  this  law. 
To  gaze  on  them.  Sumter, 

I  shall  let  you  see,  that  I  am  not  ummimdful  of 
ihe  things  you  would  have  me  remember.  BvjU* 

Who  now  enjoys  thee, credulous,  all  gold; 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 
Hopes  thee ;  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  t?iat  virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Anoogst  t^e  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 

mium. 

He,  not  vmmttHJfid  of  his  usual  art. 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part ; 
Then  roaring  beasts  he  tries.  DrySi  m. 

When  those  who  dislike  the  constitution  are 
to  very  ze^us  in  their  o0crs  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  they  are  not  wholly  uMmndfyl  of 
their  pvty,  or  themsdvts.  iixtfifi. 

9^0  Unmi'ngle.  v.  a.  To  separate  things 
mixed. 

It  will  uKtp'iMgh  the  wine  fi'om  the  water ;  the 
wme  ascending,  and  the  water  descending. 

Bacon, 

Vn M  i'n  G  L  E  A  B  L  B .  €t4i*  Not  susceptive  of 
•m'xture.    Not  used. 

The  sulphur  of  the  concrete  loses  by  the  fer- 
laentation,  the  property  of  oil  being  unmingie' 
4tUt  with  water.  Bt^le, 

The  mnmhtgUaUt  liquors  reuin  their  distmct 
tur&ces.  B^yU* 

Vkmi'ncled.  adj»  Pure  ;  not  vitiated  by 
any  thing  mmgled. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  &11 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
And  take  unmiagied  thtnct  vour  drop  again. 
Without  addition  or  diminishing.       Shahprare, 
Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  and  unmingUd. 

Bacon. 
Hit  cup  IS  full  of  pure  and  unmingltd  sorrow, 

Taylor, 
Vessels  of  wrmingled  wine, 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine.         Fo^e* 
Vsui'bly,  adj.  Not  fouled  with  dirt. 
Pass,  with  safii,  unmiry  feet, 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the 
street.  Gay. 

Unmi'tigated.  adj.  Not  softened. 

With  publick  accusation,  uncovered  sUodcr, 
vnmitigatcd  rancour.  Sbaksftatt^ 

Unmi'xed.  ")  adj.  Not  mingled  with  any 
Unmi'xt.     5  thing;  purej  not  corrupted 
by  additions. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 
Unmixed  yKixh  baser  matter.  Sbmkspeart, 

It  exhibits  a  ir.ixture  of  new  cunctits  and 
old ;  whereas  the  instauration  gives  the  new,  urn* 
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av/xaJ  Otherwise  than  with  sane  little  ajptraot 
of  the  old.  BecM, 

Thy  constant  <)uiet  fills  my  peacefd  breast 
With  iMUHfjrVjoy,  unmterrupted  rest.    JEmiw* 

What  is  glory  but  the  blaM  of  fane, 
The  people  a  praise,  if  always  praise  wmidt 

Thy  Arethusan  stream  remains  unsoil'd; 
Unmixt  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.  Dryia% 


Together  out  they  fly. 
Inseparable  now,  the  truth  and  lie: 
And  this  or  that  unmhci  no  mortal  ear  dufl 


find.  ?•/♦ 

U  N  M  o'  A  N  E  D .  adj.  Not  lamented. 
Fatherless  distress  was  left  mamMn'd; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept.  Shth* 
\J HMOi'sT,  adj.  Not  wet. 

Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  umwrnit^ 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.  FWifu 

U N  M o I'sT  E NE  D.  adj.  Not  made  wet^ 
The  incident  li^ht  that  meets  with  a  groetf 
liquor  will  have  its  beams  more  or  less  inter- 
ruptedly reflected  than  they  would  be  if  tb« 
body  had  been  uMmoiHened.  BvjU. 

Unmole'sted.  adj.  Free  from  distuih' 
ance  ;  free  from  external  troubles. 

CleonAtra  was  read  o*er; 
While  Scot,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  morei 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one's  self. 
Stood  umm«Usied  on  the  shelf.  f^*"^ 

The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  tbs 
field,  are  supplied  with  every  thing,  ummitM 
by  hopes  or  fears.  Bxpn, 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  mmmtieOti  wvaa 
Shan  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  gna. 

iy. 

To  Unmo'or.  nf.  a, 

I.  To  loose  from  land,  by  taking  np  the 

anchors. 
We  with  the  rising  mom  our  rfiips  **'*']^ 

And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  tbotfd, 

a.  Prittr  seems  to  hare  taken  it  for  caiting 
anchor. 

Soon  as  tiM  British  ships  cmawor,        ^^ 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore.         W''* 
Unmo'ralized.  adJ,  Untutored  by  mo- 
rality. . 
This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissdote  vA 
mnmoralixed  temper.    ^                           ^^'^ 
Unmo'rtgaced.  adj.   Not  mortgapw* 
Is  there  one  God  unsworn  to  my  destructioo. 
The  least  unm9rtgagd\\o^  i  for,  if  there  be, 
Methinks  I  cannot  fall.                         Dry^ 
•      TIms  he  has  repeated  so  ofte»»  that  at  pre^ 
there  is  scarce  a  sing legabel  nmmorigaged.  Ad^' 

Uxmo'rtified.  adj.  Not  subdued  ky 

sorrow  and  severities.  .^ 

If  our  conscience  reproach  us  with  ••••'''tr' 

sui,  our  hope  is  the  hope  of  an  hypoaite.  R^^' 

Unmo'viable.  adj.  Such  as  cannot  be 

nrmoved  or  altered.  n. 

Wherein  consist  the  predse  and  **"*J2!! 

boundariesof  that  species.  *^'^' 

U  X  M  o  V  E  D.  adj^  ^ 

I.  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  anotser. 

Vipers  that  do  fly  ..     ^^ 

The  light,  oft  under  «««v*i8talU  *>  te^*fT» 

Nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  •  «'**"*!Jii- 

HU  bulky  body,  but  ummav'd  he  gio«.  -t^ 

Chess*men  standing  on  the  same  «qj*^, 

le  chess-board,  we  say  they  arc  afl  m  JW  *J^ 


the 


place,  or  unmvued;  though,  perfupS  ^c 
board  hath  been  carried  out  of  one  ^^^^^ 
another.      . 

.  Notchangcjlfljyi^afljij^l^ 
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Amoog  inaumenble  Uiatf  tmmtv*J^ 
Up^ukea,  uiise4uc'd.  ill7//Mr. 

i.  Not  afiected  ;  not  touched  with  any 
passion. 

Caesar,  tbt  world's  creac  milter  and  his  own, 
{/mwi/V,  superior  stiU  in  every  suie, 
And  scarce  decested  in  bis  counuy's  ftte.  J*»^* 

4.  Unaltered  by  passion. 

1  meant  to  meet 
My  ^te  with  face ■r/iiif«vV,and  eyetuawet.  DryJ, 
Unmo'vino.  if4/, 

5.  Having  no  motion. 

The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had 
continued  unactive,  m^m^vmi  heaps  of  matter. 

Cbiymi, 
%.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions ; 

unaffccting. 
Xo  Unmo'uld.  v.  a.  To  Change  as  to  the 
form, 

lu  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  tran^orms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmonUKmi  reason's  minuge, 
Charaaer'd  in  the  face.  Miltmt* 

Vnmo'urned.  adj.  Not  lamented ;  not 
deplored. 

O  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave,  u^imention'd  and  unmottrnJ. 

Sputbem, 
fi^  Unmu'fplb.  V.  a.  To  put  oflF  a  co- 
vering from  the  face. 

UnmuJU.  ye  faint  stars !  and  thou,  fiitr  moon. 
That  wont  st  to  Jove  the  traveller's  bcnizon, 
^toop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night,  of  darkness  and  of  shades.  MUf. 
yNMu'siCAL.  i7/(/.  Not  harmonious ;  npt 
pleasing  by  sound. 

Let  ar^ment  bear  no  wmusieal  sound, 
Nor  jais  mterpose,  sacred  friendship  to  jmeve. 

Ben  JofucM, 

One  man's  ambkkm  wants  satisfaction,  an- 

pdier's  avarice,  a  third's  spleen ;  and  this  discard 

makes  up  the  very  wnmusUal  harmony  of  our 

mu  r  murs.  Dtcay  tf  PUty, 

ToUnmu'zzle.  v,a.  To  loose  trom  a 
muzzle. 
Now  mawmnxlt  your  wisdom.  Shahptsre, 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
,  And  bait^l  it  with  all  tb'  ttnmuKxied  thoughu 
*  Thy  tyrannoiis  heart  can  think  i       Sbaksptm/rt. 
Unna^mep.  <ii/.  Not  mentioned. 
Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  rey<^t, 
UnMam*4  in  heav'n.  Milton, 

J.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  con^ 
trary  to  the  common  instincts. 

Her  offence 
Mun  be  of  such  im^atMral  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Sbakffeare, 

^  Peonie  of  weak  heads  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vile  anbaions  on  the  other,  have  made  an  a(A- 
naturai  divorce  between  being  wise  and  good. 

GiaKinUe, 

*T  is  irreverent  and  unnatural  to  scoff*  at  the 

infirmities  of  old  age.  L* Estrange, 

d.  Acting  without  the  affections  implanted 

by  natnre.  v 

Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deservins  children  is  enroH'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  ulte  an  unnatural  dam, 
iShould  now  eat  up  her  owm.  Sbah^are, 

If  the  tyrant  were. 
To  a  son  so  nobW,  so  u^natural^ 
What  will  he  be  to  us  ?  Penbam, 

3*  Forced;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state 
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of  penoa9  or  things ;  not  repretesting 
nature. 

They  admire  only  glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  se-} 
rious  poem  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  um» 
natural.  Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  dit 
for  love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  / 

Drydtm. 
'      In  an  heroic  poem,  two  kinds  of  thoughts  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided;  the  first  are  such  as 
are  affected  and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  aa 
are  mean  and  vulgar.  Addutm^ 

Unna'turally.  aJv,  In  opposition  to 
nature. 

All  the  world  have  been  frightncd  with  ao 
apparition  of  their  own  fancyior  they  Have  most 
unnatfiraUy  copspifrsd  to  coaen  themselves. 

TilUiitm^ 
Ukna'tur ALNESS.  ».  /.  Contrariety  to 
nature. 

The  God  which  is  the  God  of  nature  dptb 
never  teach  u/u$aturaln€i*.  SUmey. 

U N  N  aS^  iG  A  B L £./!<(;.  Not  to  be  passed  by 
vessels ;  not  to  be  navieated. 

Pindar's  unnavigahU  song 
I^e  a  swift  stream  ^m  mountains  pours  along. 

Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found» 
In  that  unnavigalfle  iXxeam  were  drown 'd.  Dryd^ 

hex  wit  her  sai|S|  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend  ; 
The  helm  let  poUuck  experience  guide : 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-Uv'd  bark  shall  rkle, 
Down  spreading  fate  s  unnayigaUe  tide.    Prinr* 

The  Indian  seas  were  believed  to  be  unnavi* 
gable,  Ai^utbnai^ 

UNKE'cKssARiLy./?</a;.  Without  neces- 
sity ;  without  need ;  needlessly. 

To  abrogate,  without  constraint  df  manifest 
harm  thereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter  unna* 
eesjarilyf  in  taeir  judgment,  the  ancient  received 
custom  of  the  whole  church.  Hooker, 

'T  is  highly  imprudent,  in  the  greatest  of  man, 
unnecessarily  to  provoke  the  meanest.     L*  Eitr* 

These  words  come  in  without  any  connexion 
with  the  story^  and  consequeudy  unnecessarily, 

Broome, 

Unne^cessariness.  tr.  j.  Needlcssneus. 

These  are  such  extremes  as  :t(foid  no  middle 
for  industry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out- 
dated by  the  desperateness  or  unnccesjariness  at 
an  undertaking.  Decay  of  Fiety. 

Unne'cessarv.    a4j.     Needless;     not 
wanted ;  useless. 

The  doing  of  things  unnecessary  b  many  times 
the  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  npt  done. 

Hookfr. 

Thou  whoreson  xed ;  thou  unnecessary  letter. 
Sbaktbeare, 

Let  brave  spiriu,  fitted  for  command  oy  sea 
or  land,  not  be  laid  by,  as  persons  unnecessary 
for  the  time.  Bacon, 

I^ay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside ; 
Mine  be  the  dare  new  people  to  provide.  Dryd, 

Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  re* 
vival  of  words,  runs  into  affeaation ;  a  fault  to 
be  avoided  on  either  hand.  Dryden, 

They  did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  af« 
firmed  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  their  followers 
to  bear  their  religion  throug n  such  fiery  trials. 


VvvEi'GHBOVKLY.  aJj,  Not  kind  ;  not 
suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  roounuin,  and  its  io<« 
habitantt  make  it  more  so  by  their  unneigbbourly 
deportment.  Garti, 

UNNEi'cmBouRLY.  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  suitable  to  a  neighbour ;  with  male* 
volence  \  with  mutual  miM:hief. 
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These  two  christian  armies  inif ht  forabioe 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  ofleague, 
Andnotto«pendit»ior«irpi*wrr/y.      Sbaktp, 
tJNNE'RVATE.  a4;.    Weak}   feeble.    A 
bad  word.  . 

Scaliger  calU  them  fine  and  lively  m  Mussus; 
but  atject,  uttMrvatefZnd  unharmoniouf  in  Ho- 
mer. Broome. 

To  U nne'rve.  v.  fl.  To  weaken  ;  to  cn- 

ftcblc.  .  ^^„  ^ 

The  precepts  are  often  so  mmute  and  full  of 

circumstances,  that  they  weaken  md  mn/ierve 

his  verse.  AJ^fijon. 

Unne'rved.  fl^/.  Weak;  feeble. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  ra^e  strikes  wide ; 
But  uith  the  whiff  and  wind  of  hit  fell  sword 
The  ynnervd  father  fells.  Sbaispeare, 

^  K  N  e't  H .      )  adv,  [This  is  from  un  and 
Unne'thes.J      ea'Sv Saxon,  easy;  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  written  uneatb.'] 
Scarcely;   hardly;    not  without   diffi- 
culty.   Obsolete. 

Diggon,  1  am  so  stiffe  and  stanke. 
That  unnetb  I  may  stand  any  more; 
And  how  the  western  w'md  bloweth  sore. 
Beating  the  wither *d  leaf  from  the  tree. 

^  Sptiutr, 

A  shepherd's  boy. 
When  winter's  wasteful  spight  was  almoet  spent. 
Led  forth  his  flocke,  that  had  been  Iom  ypent ; 
So  faint  they  waxe,  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 
That  now  umuibu  their  feet  could  *enti  unhold. 

Spenser, 

Unno'blb.  adj.  Mean;  ignormnious;  ig- 
noble. 

I  hare  offended  repjutaUoo; 
A  most  utmoble  swerving.  Sbahpeart. 

Vsso'TED,a4f» 

i.Not  observed ;  not  regarded ;  not  heeded. 
.   They  may  jestj 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  tmnoita. 

Sbaiipeeure* 
He  drew  his  seat  fiimiliar  to  her  side, 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd ; 
"Where  the  free  guest  ummtied  mirfit  relate. 
If  haply  conscious  of  his  father's  fate.       '  rope. 
t.  Not  honoured.  ^     i     i.   j 

A  shameful  fate  now  htdes  my  hopeiesi  head. 
Unwept,  MMoiedt  and  for  ever  dead.  i*^. 

Unnu'mbered.  adj.    Innumerable. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  ymMumber'dffpuxlUi 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine. 
'  Sbahpeeure, 

Our  bodies  are  but  the  anvils  of  pain  and  dis- 
eases, and  our  minds  the  hives  ot  """^^r^ 
cares  and  passions.  RaUtgb,. 

Of  varibus  forms,  umnnmber'd  spectres,  more 
Centaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the  door. 

Dryden, 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
'    With  stars  uHnumber*d,  Prior, 

Unobe'y  ED.  adj.    Not  obeyed. 
Not  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  wnbeyd^  the  throne  •upreme. 

Unobjk'cted.  adj.    Not  charged  as  a 
fault,  or  contrary  argument. 

What  will  he  leave  tiHobjeetedto  Luther,  when 
he  makes  it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  devUf 

Atterbtiry. 

Pnobno'xious.   adj.    Not  liable;  not 
exposed  to  any  hurt.  .    ,  ,    .  .  ,_^, 

So  unobnoteioiu  now,  she  hath  buned  botn ; 
For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  lin  is  loth.;^«i»r. 


UNO 

In  fight  ther  Itood^ 
Unwearied,  unobmoxims  to  be  paia'd.     ImU*. 
UNOBSfc'tiuioosNEss.  n.  /.    Incompli- 
ance ;  disobedience. 

They  make  one  man's  particalar  faaingi  «o. 
fining  laws  tO'Others;  and  convev  them  as  100 
to  their  succeeders,  who  are  boW  to namanwril 
unobseqmousHett  to  their  incogitancy  fr«»nip- 
tion.  Brm. 

Unobse'rvAble.  adj.    Not  to  be  ob- 
served ;  not  discoverable. 

A  piece  of  glass  reduced  to  powder,  "^^"^ 
which,  when  entire, fireely  transmitted thebwM 
of  light,  icquiring  by  coatusion  a  mukitodetf 
mmute  surfaces,  reficcts,  in  a  confused  maMW, 
liule  and  singly  itnobeet^oabU  images  <■  «>elacit 
body,  that  from  a  diaphanous  it  degeneraterBto 
a  white  body.  ^  ^V' 

Unodse'rvant.  adj. 
I.  Not  obsequious, 
a.  Not  attentive. 

The  umobeervamt  multitude  Buy  have  JOBiep 

neral  confused  apprehensioas  of  a  beauty,  iw 

gilds  the  outside  nrame  d"  the  universe.    Gtot. 

tJ N  o bs E^R V ED.  adj.    Not  regarded ;  not 

attended  to ;  not  heeded }  not  miwW. 

The  motion  in  the  minute  parts  cf  «iy  km 


body,  wWch  is  the  prixicipal  cause  of  »ifl|« 
moaon,  though  mnobeerued^  pasaeth  wiAo* 
sound.  !*•■• 

They  die  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  »«^ 
Sung  victor;  and  from  heavenly  feast  refresh^ 
Brought  on  his  way  wkh  joy :  he,  ""l^* 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  letiffB  d. 

ICaek 

Every  unwonted  meteor  b  portentous,  and  ibe 
appearance  of  any  unobserved  star  **"*  Jjjf 
prognostick.  ^  .  ^^*^~^ 

Such  was  the  Boy  ne,  a  poor,  mdonow  itxt*^ 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  »ttaf  d. 
And,  »i»^/m/'4<;  in  wild  metndetf  pbfi^ 

Had  I  erred  in  this  case  it  had  b^s  w^ 
meant  mistake,  and  might  have  pMsed  w#- 
eerved.  .^''TU 

Unobse'rving.  adj.    Inattentive;  oot 

heedful.  _, 

His  similitudes  are  not  placed,  as  ourif*- 
serving  criticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  w^^jf^ 
but  commonly  in  iu  declining.  ^ZjT 

Unobstru'cteo.  adj.    Not  hmdmai 
not  stopped. 

UnolsirmetednMXer  flies  away. 
Ranges  th^void,  and  knpws  not  where  to  i^* 

UNOBSTRU'CTlVE.fl<(f.    NotnUBDflBf 

obstacle.  _i_j«k. 

Why  should  he  halt  at  eidier  ««^' •^L 

Not  forward  run  in  nnobtiruarve  dqr  ^**^ 

tJNOBTA'iNED.  adj..    Not  gained;  w* 

acquired.  ^_  j^ 

As  the  will  dodi  now  work  upon  w^JJr" 
by  desire,  which  is  motion  towardsUhe enflj" 
yit  unobUuned:  so  likewise,  «?<»*•  W^^T 
after  received,  it  shall  work  a&o  by  tore,  tu^* 

Uno'bvious.  adj.  Not  readily occanig' 
Of  all  the  mecals,  not  any  so  constandr^ 

closeth  iu  nnobvious  colour  as  copper.      xp»p 
Vso'ccvrtED. adj.    Unpossessed. 
If  we  shall  discover  further  to  the  norty* 

we  shall  find  all  thattraa  nottobe  vaiD,BW 

or  unoecupied.  ,  _^  .*xl 

The  fancy  hath  power  to  create  ^.^^ 

sensories,  then  wmtnpied  by  extfW  W^ 

oons. 
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XJmofpe'kdikg.  adj.  ^ 

I.  Harmless;  innocent. 

Thy  umojjftndimg  life  1  could  not  save ; 
Nor  weeping  comd  1  follow  to  thy  grave.  Dryd. 
a.  Sinless  \  pure  from  fault. 

If  those  holy  and  unoffemdmg  spirits,  the  aagels» 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  his  ma« 
jesty;  with  what  awe  should  we,  siiliil  dust  and 
ashes,  approach  that  infinite  power  we  have  so 
grievously  offended!  *  Rogtrs. 

Vno'ppereo.  adj.  Not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance* 

For  the  sad  business  of  Ireland,  he  could  not 
•zpress  a  greater  sense,  there  being  nothing  left 
oo  his  part  uH^trei  or  undone.  Clargndm, 

To  Uno'il.  v.  a.  To  free  from  oil. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  ne  for  wme  can  ask,  ^ 

Guesses  his  meaning,  and  ynoiU  the  flask.  Drjri.' 
Uno'peninc.  ai(f.  Not  openine. 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  aer. 
Curse  the  sav*d  candle  and  unopmtMg  door.  Pope* 
Uwo'PEaATJLVE.  a4i'    Producing  no  ef- 
fects. 

The  ^inshing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
willing  of  it,  but  an  im||enect  velleity ;  and  im- 
fwrts  no  more  than  an  idle  wtoperativt  compla- 
cency in  the  end,  with  a  direa  abhorrence  of 
the  means.  Swih^ 

VsoFro'sED,adj\    Not  encountered  by 
any  hostility  or  obstruction. 
Inroad,  art  thou  met  t  thy  hope  was  to  have 
reach*d 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring,  ui»opf§s*d^ 
The  throne  «f  God  unguarded.  Miltm, 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  resdess  tide : 

In  parties  now  they  struggle  up  and  down, 
As  armies,  MMfr^M  V,  for  prey  divide.     Drydem 
The  people  Bke  a  headlong  torrent  go,         • 
And  vvery  dam  they  break  or  overflow : 
But  MiMj^Vthey  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  m  volumes  to  their  former  course. 

Uno^rderly.  adj.  Disordered;  irre- 
gular. 

Since  some  ceremonies  must  be  used,  every 
man  would  have  his  own  £uhion;  whereof  what 
other  would  be  the  issue,  but  infinite  distraction 
and  mmdtrly  confusion  in  the  church  f 

SandersM* 

Vko'rdinary.  adj\  Uncommon.i  un- 
usual   Not  used. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
murder  who  kill  monstrous  births,  because  of  an 
umvrdiMary  shape,  without  knowing  whether  they 
have  a  rational  soul  or  no.  L^eU, 

Ukc/rganizeo.  adj.  Having  no  parts 
Instrumental  to  the  motion  or  tfourish- 
mentof  therest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  regulate  it- 
self: much  less  may  we  refer  this  r<«ubtion  to 
the  animal  spirits,  an  ut»rgcad%ei  fluid.     Grrw, 
Ukori^ginal.       >tf^'.  Having  no  birth; 
tJK'oRi'GiNATED.)     ungenerated. 

I  toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
Th'  untractable  abyss,  plung'd  m  the  womb 
QfmwrtVfiM/ night,  and  chaos  wild.        Milton, 
Ib  scnoture,  Jehovah  siKnifies,  that  God  is 
underived,  unorigmaieJ,  and  self-existent. 

Supbens. 

tlNo'RTHODOX.  adj.  Not  holding  pure 
doctrine. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime  against  its  in- 
cumbent; and  he  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  that 
was  worth  the  plundering.  D<eay  of  PUtj, 

Uno'wed.  adj.    Haying  no  owner. 


• 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  tee£k 
The  mmvwcd  interest  of  proud  swelling  sute. 

Sbahpearu 
Vno'^SED,  adj. 
X.  Having  no  owner, 
a.  Not  acknowledged  ^  not  claimed. 
Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  ^  them  both. 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  tffftwjwx/ sister.  Mi/torn, 

O  happy,  umovm'd  youths!  your  limbs  can 
bear  ^ 

The  scorching  dc»-star,  and  the  wmter's  ah*; 
While  the  rich  infaut,  aurs'd  with  care  ^nd  pain, 
Thursts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  ev'ry 
rain.  Cay, 

To  Unpa'ck.  v.  a. 
I.  To  disburden;  to  exonerate. 

I,  the  son  of  a  dear  frther  murther'd. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  Mt^a^  my  heart  with  words*  . 

%.  To  open  any  thing  bound  together. 
He  had  a  ereat  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up» 
which  when  he  had  tmpackal^  a  great  many 
cracked  of  themselves.  Boylt. 

Unpa'ckeo.  aty.    Not  collected  by  un- 
lawful artifices. 

The  knight 
Resolv*d  to  leave  him  to  the  fiiry 
Of  jusdce,  and  an  unpack* d'yax^,  Hudiims* 

Vv^A'iD.  adj. 
l«  Not  disch<Crged. 

Receive  from  us  knee  tribute  not  unpaid. 

Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accun'd,  this  dire  confusion  bring. 

Drydau 
What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injur'd  shade! 
Thy  fate  unpity*d,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  f    Popa 
s.  Not  receiving  dues  or  debts. 

How  ofken  are  relations  neglected,  and  tradet- 
men  unpaid^  for  the  support  d[  this  vanity  f 

CMier, 

Th'  embroider *d  suit,  at  least,  he  deein*d  his 

prey; 

That  suit,  an  v«r^iuylor  snatch'd  away.  Pofe, 

3.  Unpa'id  for.     That  for  which  the 

price  is  not  yet  given  ;  taken  on  trtist. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  batible ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  tilk. 

Sbahpearim  ' 

Unp a'i NED.  adj.    Suffering  no  pain. 
Too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fi^t  in  pain; 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive.  Mikm. 

Unpa^inful.  adj.    Giving  00  pain. 

This  is  generally  called  hard,  which  will  put 
us  to  pain,  sooner  than  change  figure ;  and  that 
soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts, 
upon  an  easy  and  unpainful  touch.  Lockt, 

Unp  A'^  AT  ABLE.  adj.    Nauseous;  dis- 
gusting. 

The  man  who  laugh*d  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistlespasSf 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickks of  unpa/ataUeltw.  Dryden. 

A  good  man  wiO  be  no  more  disturbed  at  the 
method*  of  correction,  than  by  seeing  his  friend 
take  unpalatable  physick.  Collier. 

VKfAHAGouKD.adj.   Uncquaflcd  J  un- 
matched. 

Either  your  unpara^nd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she 's  out-priz'd  by  a  trifle.  Sbakspear<, 

UwPA'RALLELfeD.  adj.    Not  matched; 
not  to  be  matched ;  having  uo  equal. 
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I  have  been 
Tht  book  of  hit  good  acts,  whence  mtffk  have 

read 
Hit  hme,  tm^ailtM,  haply  amplified.  SAahb. 

Who  had  thought  this  dime  had  held 
A  deity  to  mnp9raiM*df  Miltw. 

The  ftther  burst  out  again  m  tears,  upon  re-^ 
cehring  this  instance  of  an  ««^r«//^/^  fidelity 
from  one,  who  he  diought  had  giren  herseV  up 
to  the  poswasioa  of  another.  AddhoH, 

O  fiict  wmpm-Mrdl  Charles !  best  of  kings ! 
What  stars  their  black,  disastrous  influence  shed 
On  thy  nativity  I  )        Phiiift. 

Unpa'rdonadle.   adj»    [smp^rJonai/Cf 
French.]    IrrcinwsiMe. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardbtiMbti  oSence 

CO  aker  any  tning;  hi  ui  as  intolerable,  that  we 

tuffer  any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.      Hooker, 

Ob,  't  IS  a  £iuk  too  un^dodabU.         Sbaksf, 

The  kinder  the  maKer,  the  more  tmfardomalu 

k  the  traitor.  I^Ettrayre, 

Consider  bow  mfianhmmhU  the  refusal  ofso 

much  grace  most  reader  us.  Rogers* 

Unpa'&donably.o^.  Beyond  fbi^ive- 
ness. 

Luther's  conscience  turns  these  reasonin{[t 
upon  him,  and  infers,  that  Luther  must  hvre 
been  nmfordmaUy  wicked  in  using  masses  for 
lifteen  years.  Atterkurj, 

U  N  P  a'R  o  ON  £0.  ai(r. 

I.  Not  forgiven. 

How  know  we  that  our  seuU  shall  not  this 
night  be  rei^uired,  laden  with  those  tmpardomd 
sins  for  which  we  proposed  to  repent  to-mor- 
row ?  Ji^gtrt. 

a.  Not  discharged;  not  cancelled  by  a 


legal  pardon. 

My  returning  into  England  mtpardvmed  hath 
destroyed  that  opinion.  RaUigb, 

Unpa'rdoning.  fl^/.    Not  fbrgiving. 
Curse  on  th*  imparJ'mvtg  prince,  whom  tears 
can  draw 
To  no  remorse ;  who  rules  by  lion's  law; 
Aud  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud  1  £>ryd' 
UNFA'ttLiAMKNTARiKBss.  n.  /.    Con- 
trariety to  the  usage  or  constitution  of 
parliament. 

Sensible  he  was  of  that  disrespect;  reprehend- 
ing them  fbr  the  tm^Uamentarfneu  of  their  re- 
monstrance in  print.  CUrendon, 
Unpa'kliamentarY.  <i<^*.   Contrary  to 
the  rules  of  parliament. 

The  secret  of  aU  this  uiipi%cedented  proceed- 
ing in  their  masters  they  must  not  impute  to 
their  freedom  in  debate,  but  to  that  unparlim' 
mentary  abuse  of  setting  individuals  upon  their 
•boulders,  who  were  liated  by  God  and  man. 

Swft, 
Ukpa'rtcd.  adj.    Undivided;  not  sepa- 
rated. 

Too  litde  it  eludes  the  daxzled  sight. 
Becomes  mix*d  blackness,  or  unpattedhffii, 

Prior. 
U  K  p  Ai^RT  I A  L»  a^»    £qual ;  honest^   Not 
in  use. 

Clear  evidence  of  tnidi,  after  a  serious  and 
Mnpartlai  examination.  Saitdersen, 

Unpa^rtially.  a/t;.    Equally ;   indi£* 
ferenlly. 

Deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  fah 
vn^rtiaUy  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force 
oTreason,  or  vehemency  of  afiectioD,  which  hath 
bred  these  opinions  in  you»  MtQhfk 

V  N  I'A'jrS  ABLE.  adj. 

I,  Admitting  no  passage. 


U  KP 

tvery  toasntrj  which  shall  wkii  Iccttdk^ 
to  these  things  shall  be  made  not  orAy  tutfastabU 
for  men,  but  most  hate^  to  w3d  bnsts.  Ettktn 

They  are  vast  and  untasiahU  nooBtnnSi 
which  the  labour  and  curiosicy  of  no  mortal  bu 
ever  yet  known.  7emfU. 

You  sweU  yoartelf  as  though  you  were  a  matt 
of  leammg  afready;  you  are  thereby  buildiDS  a 
most  impauabU  barrio'  against  afl  improvement. 

Wottt, 

%.  Not  current ;  not  suffered  to  paw. 
Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  nust  make 
all  money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard 
tmpattmbU,  ImIu* 

Uyp  a'swok ATE.    >  tfijf.  Free  from  pav 


UwPA'ssioNATfiD.j     fiiou ;  calmjiita- 
partial. 
He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 

*  sworn  a  counsellor  in  that  kingdom;  where,  as 
I  have  beto  instruaed  by  unpassletmte  men,  be 
did  cany  hhiself  with  singular  sweetnesL 

Mbre  sober  heads  have  »  set  of  misconceis, 
which  are  as  absurd  to  an  ampmssioiuUd  reason, 
at  thoae  to  our  unbianed  senses.        GinvUif* 

The  rebukes,  which  their  fimlts  will  make 
hardly  to  be  avoided,  shookl  not  only  be  m  m- 
bet;,  jpave,  end«ai/M/iMMtf^  words^  but  ^  alont 
and  m  private.  Ltek, 

Ukp A'ssroKATEL Y.  iulv.  Without  pa> 
sion. 

M^ke  us  uitpasnemaieiy  to  seethe  light  of  fci* 
son  and  religion.  King  CbarUu 

Unpa'thed.  ir4r.  Untracked^  unmartol 
by  passage. 

A  course  more  promusng, 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yoursehrer 
To  udpatb'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  mo* 

ceruin 

To  miseries  enough.  SBdhfeam 

UnpaVned.  adi.    Not  given  to  pledge. 

He  roird  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 

Where  yet,irMaTini'i/,much  learned  lumber  lay. 

To  Unpa'y.  v.  a.  To  undo.  A  low  lu- 
dicrous word. 

Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  lo^tl** 
tillany  you  have  done  her :  the  oiie  you  may  do 
with  sterling  money,  and  the  odier  with  cunert 
repentance.  Sbahfef^ 

Un  p e'a CE A B LE.  adh  Qnarrelsoittc ;  io- 
clined  to  disturb  the  tranquUiity  of 
others. 

Lord,  purge  out  ofaU  hearts  those  vt^f^ 
«hle^  rebellious,  mutinous,  and  tyrannising,  crud 
•pirits ;  thqse  prides  and  haughtinesses,  judgog 
and  condemniog,  and  despising  Mothers. 

Th^  design  is  to  restrahfl  men  from  thtofi 
which  ifiake  thett  roistirable  to  themselves,  «• 
ptattAhde  and  uoubtesodse  to  the  world. 

To  V»vt/G.  If,  ai  To  open  any  thing 
closed  with  a  peg. 

£^«^r  the  badeet  ob^thvlieiQse*s  toe ; 
Let  the^  birds  ffy.  SMspeon* 

Unpe'nsi6kei>.  adj^  l^bt  kept  in  dc- 
pendance  by  a  pension. 

CouM  pension'd  £k>i]eau  lash  in  honest  straia 
FbttVers  and  bimts,  ev'a in  Louis*  reign; 
And  I  not  strip  tne  nldmg  off  a  knave, 
Unphic'd,  m»pmtim%  no  man*s  heir  or  slave  f 

feft* 

To  Unpe'ople.  v,a.  To  depopulatci  to 
deprive  of  iahabitaots. 
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The  lana 

fa  antloue  timet  was  savage  wUderoesS} 

UftfetMed,  unmanurM.  Spenser^ 

6hati  war  unptofU  this  my  realm  f       Hbaisp, 

To  few  unknown 

JLong  after;  now  mnfto^Mj  and  untrod.     AiHi, 

'1  he  lofty  mountains  teed  the  savage  race, 
Vet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th*  unpeopUd  place. 

Dryden* 
He  must  be  thirty-five  veare  old,  a  doctor  of 
the  faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and  ho- 
nesty; that  his  raslmess  and  ignorance  n>ay  not 
tnpecpU  the  conmtouwvalth.  Addhan, 

IJNPtRCii'ivtD.  adj.  Not  observed;  not 
heeded;  not  sensibly  discovered;   not 
known. 
The  ashes,  wind  unperteived  shakes  off.  Bacon* 
He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  sheltered,  took  his  way, 
Not  uHpereeh/d  of  Adam.  MUtoM. 

Thus  daily  changing,  by  degrees  1  *d  waste, 
Stifl  quitting  ground,  by  umptrceivd  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  s^ay. 

Dryden. 
Unptrcriv*d  the  heav'ns  with  stars  were  hung. 

Drydeu, 
Oft  in  pleating  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  vnpercdvd  away.  Pope, 

VNPERCE^ivEDLY.^iiv.  So  as  not  to  bc 
perceived. 

Some  oUi^iDOUS  paniclet«  mmptreehfedly^asso^ 
ciated  themselves  to  iu  Boyk, 

U  N  P£^Rr  EC T.  tf^f.  iimparfattf  Fr.  imper* 
Jectusi  Latin.]    Incomplete. 

Apellet'  picture  of  Alexander  at  Ephes^it,  and 

his  Venus,  which  he  left  at  bis  death  unperfect 

in  Chios,  were  the  chiefest.  Feacbam, 

t^NPE'RFECTNEss.  ».  /.    Imperfection; 

incompleteness. 

Virgil  and  Horace  roying  the  unperfednets  in 
JEnnius  and  Plautus,  oy  fue  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer and  £uripides,  brought  poetry  to  perfect- 
nest.  Atcham, 
UnfeKfo'rmed.  adj.  Undone;  not  done. 
A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  »n* 
ftrfirmtd  promise.  Taylor  % 
UK«'k'RisHABLE.  adj.    Lasting  to  per- 
.  petuity  ;  exempt  from  decay. 

We  are  secured  to  reap  in  another  world  ever- 
lasting, unptrUhabU  felicities.  Hammond. 
IJ N p E'K  J u RE D.  adj>    Free  froiii  perjury.. 
Beware  of  death;  thou  canst  not  die  aM/«r- 

And  leave  an  unaccomplish*d  kyve  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Drydmt 

Unperple'xed.  adj.  Disentangled ;  not 
embarrassed. 

In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the 
tnind  at  once;  and  that  being  fully  mastered, 
proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown, 
simple,  unperplextd  proposition.  Locke, 

IXVFBRSVI'RABLE,  adJ,    Nottobc  emit- 
ted through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
-     BUe  is  the  most  wtptrtfirakU  of  animal  fluids. 

Ar^lhnvt. 
XJKrBRsuA^DABLC.  odj.  Inexorable;  not 
to  be  persuaded. 

He,  folding  his  sister's  vmpenuadable  melsn- 
dioiy,  thnni^  the  l6ve  of  Amphialus,  had  ft)r  a 
.time  leift  her  court.  Sidney, 

UNPE'TRiFiED.tfijr;.  Not  turned  to  stone. 
In  many  concreted  plants,  some  parts  remain 
wmf€trijydt  that  is,  the  quick  and  livelier  parts 
r«aiaiu  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted. 
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Unphxloso'phical.«^'.  Unsuitable  to 
the  rules  oF  philosophy,  or  right  reason. 
Your  conceptions  are  uitphUosopbicai.  You 
forget  that  the  brain  has  a  great  many  small 
fibres  in  iu  texture ;  which>  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent strokes  they  receive  from  the  animal  spi- 
rits, awaken  a  correspondent  idea.  CottUtm 
It  became  him  who  created  them  to  set  thefn 
in  order :  and  if  he  did  so,  it  is  unpbiloiMical  to 
seek  for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to 
pretend  that' it  might  aiise  out  of  a  chaos  by  tfta 
mere  law^  oii  nature.                             iVm'/«». 

Un  PHILOSOPHIC  ALLY.  a</v.  In  a  HiaR* 
ncr  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right  reason. 
They  forget  that  he  is  the  tirst  cause  of  all 
thiuj^s,  and  discourse  most  vMjJulMo^icafly^  ab- 
surdly, and  unsuitably  t^  the  nature  of  an  infiw 
nite  being ;  whose  influence  must  set  thcf  fist 
wheel  a-going.  South. 

Unphiloso'fhicalness.  tt,  s,    Incon« 
gruity  with  philosophy. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  uttpbiluephhalnett  of 
this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian,   '• 

Norrit. 
To  Unphilo'sophizk.  i/.a.  To  degrade 
from  the  character  of  a  philosopher.   A 
word  made  by  Pofe. 

Our  passions,  our  interests,  flow  in  upon  us» 
and  unbbilotopbiae  us  into  mere  mortals.    Pope. 
VspiE^BiCEo.adj,   Not  penetrated;  not 
pierced. 
The  ttiipUrt*d  tiade  imbfotvn'd  the  neonddo 
bow'rs.  Afikom. 

True  Witney  broad-doth,  with  its  shag  un» 
shorn, 
Ufipiendj is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn.    Cay^ 
Unpi'llared.  adf.    Deprived  of  pillars. 
See  the  cirque  £dlt!   tb^  impUlar*d  tempi* 
nods! 
Streets  pav*d  with  heroes!  Tiber  choak*d  with 
gods!  Popt^ 

Uxpi'llowed.  adf.    Wanting  a  pillow. 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now^ 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Lean^  her  ir»/i/^!9wV  head,  fraught  with  sad  feanu 

Mikm. 
To  Unpi'n.  v.  If.    To* open  what  is  shut 
or  (listened  with  a  pin.  ' 

M^  love  doth  so  approve  h!m. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks  and 

frowns, 
(Pr'ythee  unpim  me)  have  grace  and  favour  inr 
$  them.  Sbakspeare. 

Umpin  that  Spangled  breast-plate  that  yoo  wea^. 
That  th*  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Doimew 
Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  stronzly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  trucx 
Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  caa 
Umpimt  at  vurench  from  giving  ail  their  due. 

Herbert. 

Vvvi'sKED.a4;.   Not  marked  with  eye- 
let holes. 
Gabriers  pumpe  were  all  unphk^d  V  th*  heel, 
Sbakspean. 
Uhpi'tied.  adj.    Not  compassionated; 
not  regarded  with  sympathetica!  sor- 
row. 

Richard  yet  lives;  but  at  hand,  at  hand 
Insues  his  piteous^nd  unfitted  end.    Sbak^peart. 
Rich  in  the  world's  opmion  and  men's  praise. 
And  full  in  all  we  couUf  desire,  but  days: 
He  that  is  wam'd  of  this,  and  shall  forbear 
To  vent  a  sigh  ibc  him)  or  shed  a  tear; 
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Mit  he  live  long  $cern*d,  tnd  unpit^dfsXif 
Am  want  a  mourner  at  his  funeral  1 

Bishof  Corbet* 
.But  he  whose  words  and  fortunes  disagree, 
Absurd,  um^itfdy  grows  a  publick  jest.    

He  that  does  not  secure  himself  of  a  stock  of 
r^ution  in  his  greatness,  shall  roost  certainly 
pithd  in  his  adversity.  L* Estrange, 


iuLumpithd 

As  the  greatest  citfse  that  I  can  give, 
Vm^ititd  be  depos'd,  and  after  live.        Drydem, 

As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores ; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  wjnds  1  mourn, 
ACke  unheard,  iinpitj%  and  forlorn.         i**^. 

Passion  unpitydwoA  successless  love 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  grieft.  Ad£*om. 

Vm  pi't  I FU  L  L  y.  tfi/v.  Unmercifully  5  with- 
out mercy. 

He  bieat  him  most  pitifully. 
—Nay,  that  he  did  not;  he  beat  him  most  ««- 
^itifrUy,  Sbaksptare, 

Unpi'tying.  adj*   Having  no  compas- 
jion. 

To  shamr,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certain  grave. 
Lead  on,  imfHyitig  guides !  behold  your  slave. 

Granvii/f, 

Un flagged,  adj.  Having  no  ptace  of  de- 
pcndance. 

Umflsc^dp  unpeosion'd.  P«ff» 

Ukfl Vg u E D.  aJj.  Not  tormented. 
Ladies,  that  have  yoiA  feet 
Umplagutd  with  corns,  we  Tl  have  a  bout  with 
you.  Shaktpeart, 

Ukfla'nted.  adj.  Not  planted;  sponta- 
neous. 
Figs  there  Umplanttd  through  the  fields  do 
•     grow, 
Sttch  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show. 

IValUr. 
Un  p L  a'u ti  b  le.  mdj.  Not  plausible ;  not 
•uch  at  has  a  fair  appearance. 

There  was  a  mention  of  granting  five  sub- 
v£es;  and  that  meeting  being,  ui>on  very  un- 
popular and  mmflautlbU  reasons,  immediately 
dissolved,  those  five  subsidies  were  exacted,  as  if 
flO  aa  had  passed  to  that  purpose       C/aremdm, 

I,  under  fair  nretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  well-plac'd  words  of  glosing  courtesy. 
Baited  witn  reasons  not  umpiaiulbUt 
Win  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Mllfiu 

V  N  p  L  A'u  s  r V  E .  adj.    Not  approving. 
T  is  like  he  *ll  question  me. 
Why  such  unfiauswt  eyes  are  bent  on  him. 

Sbahpearem 

Vnplea'sakt.   adj.     Not   delighting; 
troublesome ;  uneasy. 

Their  skiiful  ears  perceive  certain  hardi  and 
wtfUasamt  discords  in  the  sound  of  our  common 
prayer,  such  as  the  rules  of  divine  harmony*  such 
at  the  laws  of  God,  cannot  bear«  H»ohr» 

Q  sweet  Portia! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpUasanftt  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.  Shahpeare, 

Wisdom  is  very  mnpiemsMt  to  the  imlearned. 
Eecleslajticus, 

Upon  Adam*s  disobedience,  God  chased  him 
«ut  of  paradise,  the  most  deUcious  part  of  the 
earth,  iGto  some  other,  the  most  barren  and  m- 
pUutanU  JV—dward, 

U N  PLK  a'santly.  niv.  Not  delightfully; 
uneasily. 

We  cannot  boast  of  good-breeding,  and  the 
art  of  life  ;  but  >et  wt  don't  '  ve  ttnpleatatitly 
'»  primit.ve  simp  c  ty  and  good  huiuoiix.  Pcpt. 
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I/kplea^saktness.  iv.i.WaBt<^qtuA' 

tics  to  give  delight.  .  ,.  .  ,^^ 

As  for  mMpleaiSMtMUi  of  sound,  tf  it  doth  hap- 
pen, the  good  of  men's  souk  doth  deceive  our 
ears,  that  we  note  it  not, or  ann  then *^P^ 
tience  to  endure  it.  ■*": 

Many  people  cannot  at  aU  endure  the  air  <f 
London,  not  only  ibr  its  mmpUmtMtmeu^  botfa 
the  suffocations  which  it  causes.  Grmai. 

AH  men  are  willing  to  skuBc  o«t  of  such  kx» 
nany ;  the  sober  for  the  haaards,  and  the  jovial 
for  rht  uMpUasamtMat  of  it. 

G*V€namemt  rf  tie  Ttupu, 

VsFLtA'sED.  adj.  Not  pleased;  not  de- 
lighted. ^  .^  ^^ 
M*^  rather  bad,  my  heart  night  fsa  yoor 
love. 
Than  my  nmtlUaid  eye  feel  your  courtesf . 

Condemn*d  to  live  with  subjectt  ever  mute, 
A  salvage  prince,  umpUa$U^  ilwugh  •bwlije. 

Unflea'sing.  adj.^  Ofieniive;  diiguiU 
ing ;  giving  do  deligtoc 

Set  to  dress  this  prdenr 
How  dares  thy  tongue  aouod  this  tmfimai 
newsf         ^  Siahfrnt, 

Hence  the  many  mistakes,  whidi  have  cuds 
learning  m  rnkpiemHtti  and  so  unsuccessfviL 

If  all  those  great  pa'mters,  who  ha»c  left  « 
snch  fair  platforms,  bad  rigorously  dbscnred  it 
in  their  ngures,  they  had  made  things  nion 
regularly  true,  but  wtthal  very  mr/fca**^.  ^ 

Howe'er  mnpUashtg  be  the  news  you  bria^ 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  >«Tr 


Unpli'ant.  a4j.    Not  easily  bent;  noC 
conforming  to  the  wilh 

The  chisel  hath  more  glory  than  the  pttci; 
that  being  so  hard  an  iastmment,  and  woniaf 
upon  so  mmpUamt  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  oft} 
gentle  appearance.  WMlm, 

Unplo'wed.  adj.  Not  plowed. 
Good  sound  Und,  that  hath  lam  kog  • 


To  Unplu'mb.  v.  a.  To  itrip  of  phimes) 
to  degrade. 

la  the  most  ordinary  phxnoinena  fai  mtmsi 
we  shall  find  enough  to  shame  confidence^ 
wpUwu  dogmatiaing.  Qlatnm, 

Unpoe'tical.)  adj.    Not  such  as  be* 
Unpoe'tick.    >      comet  a  poet. 
Nor  for  an  epithet  that  fails. 
Bite  off  your  mmp9etick  nails. 
Unjust  (  why  should  you,  in  suck  veiM, 
Reward  your  fingers  fior  your  brains  f     ^  , 
'  ^  '  £ithtpMd' 

VHFO'USKED.adj. 

X.  Not  smoothed ;  not  brightened  by  at- 
trition. ,.  _!.  ^ 
Palladk),  having  noted  in  an  oM  arcii  « 
Verona  some  part  of  the  materials  cot  m  to^ 
forms,  and  some  uMfolifbsd,  ddth  «»dodj.  jW 
the  andenu  did  leave  the  outward  fi»«j22! 
marbles,  or  freestone,  without  say  ifjt*^ 
ull  they  were  laid  in  the  body  ^^'"'j^L 

He  affirms  it  to  hav^  been  the  sndeiit  aawa 
of  an  the  Greeks  to  set  up  w/#&^  *J**»  *"■ 
stead  of  images,  to  the  honour  ^^^^Ag^ 

a*  Not  civilised ;  not  refined. 
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Tininog  new  yfotdif 
men  IS  of  old  wise  bards  employ *d  to  make 
Viip9lub*d  men  their  wild  retreau  forsake. 

Those-  first  umB9lhb*d  matrons,  big  and  bold. 
Gave  suck  to  intknts  of  ^antick  mould.  Dryd. 

ITNPoLi'Tr.  adj.  iimpolij  Fr.  im/^iittUy 
'  Latin.]  Not  elegant ;  not  refined  ;  not 
civil. 

Discoufies  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
flaia  method^  and  the  reasoaa  ranted  under  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  andthirdly;  however  they 
'  may  be  now  Cmcw  to  sound  um^^iitt^  or  un- 
fishiopable.  IVatU, 

E^ K  P o L  L  u 't  E  i>.  €tdj»  [impoilutus^  Latin.  ] 
>Iot  corrupted ;  not  defiled. 

Lay  her  i*  th'  earth ; 
And  from  her  fur  and  umfpUuUd  fle^ 
May  vLoleta  ^>zing !  SAakspnuft. 

*TiU  olt  converse  with  heav'niy  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  oa  th'  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  tuma  it  bv  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
*rill  all  be  maae  immortd.  MilttM, 

Thoofh  mm^Udtd  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits,  who  sins  but  in  her  wUL 

J)ryden» 

Unpo'pu  L  A  R .  adj*  Not  fitted  to  please  the 
people.' 

The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert 

of  feigned  zeal,  made  the  appearance  of  sineere 

devotiun  ridiculous  and  unpopular,         Add'uon. 

l^NPo'RTABLE.  adj.  Not  to  be  carried. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any 

geat  length,  they  had  been  unportabie;  and 
tng  short,  the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  an- 
chor in  any  stream  of  weather  or  counter-tide. 

Raliigbn 
I7k po3S£^&sed.  a4j*  Not  had ;  not  bdd ; 
not  enjoyed. 

tie  claime  the  crown. 
—4a  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway*d? 
I»  the  king  dead  ?  toe  empic»  unpontt/df 

Sbakspean, 
Sooh  vast  room  in  nature  ttmpe>tets*d 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate. 
Only  to  ihine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
J^acj^  orb  a  ghmpse  of  light.  AKltom 

Tlic  auel  something  unpossessed 
Corrodea  and  leavers  all  the  resc  Prior » 

l>MPOSS£'ssJNG.  adj.    Having  no  pos- 
session. 

Thoa  aM^i/^/£ff£  baatard !  dost  thou  thmk 
That  I  would  stand  agamst  thee  ?     Sbaktptssm* 
U K  p R  a'ct  I c  A.R L  E.  adj.  Not  feasible. 
I  tried  such  of  the  things  that  came  into  my 
diov^ghts,  aa  were  not  in  that  place  and  time  irit- 
profiitakU.  •  Aty/ci 

XJnfra'ctised.^^*. 
X.  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience; 
raw ;  being  in  the  state  of  a  novice. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
V  an  tmksion'd  girl,  unschooFd,  unpractised. 
,  Sbaksfeart* 

^     yikpr^ttis^df  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Miltm. 
I  ana  young,  a  novic»  in  the  trade; 
Tlie  fsxA  of  lore,  umpgradis'd  to  persuadu, 
Asui  warn  the  soothiBg  arte.  Drjtfftti* 

-%.  I^ot  known  ;  not  fiunili&r  by  U9e. 
Hb  tendtv  eye,  by  too  direct  a  rav, 
'Wouoded,  and  fyipg  from  tvtpnuHj  d.  day* 
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Unpra'isep.  adj.  Not  celebrated;  not 
praised. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  waa  savage  wilderness; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov*d,  unprais^d. 

Spenserm 
If  young  Afiican  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage, 
The  deed  becomes  unpra*s*d^  the  man  at  ^ast. 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.  Mii$. 

Nor  pass  unprais*d  the  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand 'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs  en- 
twine. Dryden* 

Unpreca'rious.a^/.  Not  dependant  on 
another. 
The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion 
bright. 
By  their  own  beams,  and  titfrtcarious  iight» 
At  a  vast  distance  from  esi^  other  lie. 

Blafkwton. 
Unpre'ced^ntbd.^*.  Not  justifiable 
byany  example. 

The  secret  ofall  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  free- 
dom, Swifi, 
To  Unpredi'ct.  v.  a.    To  retract  pre- 
diction. 

Means  I  must  use,  thou  sa^*st  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,  and  fail  me  ot  the  throne. 

Milton. 
Ukprepe'rred.  adr\    Not  advanced. 
To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under,  while  he 
is  young,  or  unpreferred,  CoUifr, 

Unpre'gnant.  adj.  Not  prolifick ;  not 
qnick  of  wit. 
This  deed  linshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  anv- 
pregnant. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  SbaJkspearg* 

UNPREju'DiCATE.«4f.  Not  prcposscssed 
by  any  settled  notions. 

A  pure  mind  in  a  chaste  body  is  tlie  mother 
of  wisdom,  sincere  principles,  and  unprejudicate 
understanding.  Taylor, 

Unpre'judiced.  adj.  Free  from  preju- 
dice ;  free  from  prepossession ;  not  pre- 
occupied by  opinion ;  void  of  precon- 
ceived notions. 

The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  as  that 
any  unprejudiced  and  reasoiiable  man  may  cer- 
tainly understand  them.  Tilletstm. 
Several,  when  they  had  informed'  themselves 
of  our~Savbur*s  history,  and  examined,  ^ith  uw 
prejudiced  minds,  the  doctrines  and  manners  of 
nis  disciples,  were  so  struck,  diat  they  professed 
themselves  of  that  sect.  Addison, 
Unpr  ELASTIC  A  L.  adj.  Unsuitable  to  a 
prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelatical^ 

ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised 

lum  to  pass  that  act.  Clarendon. 

Unpreme'ditated.  adj.  Not  prepared 

in  the  mind  beforehand. 

Ask  mc  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpresneditaiecL     Sbchpeart^ 

She  dictates  to  me  slumb'ring,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse.  Milton, 

The  slow  of  speech  make  unprtmeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converse  readily  in  languages  that 
they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.       AdcUmu 
UNPREPA'RED.i7<(/.  ' 

|.  Not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 
In  things  which  most  concern 
y npr9Cti8*dy  utiprgfar*dj  and  still  tp  stt^.  JMSftS. 
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To  come  unprepared  before  him,  is  ifl  trgU- 
tncnt  that  we  do  not  esteem  God.  Dupfm. 

Fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  wo<xIs  have  ears  ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  it  unpre^  d. 

JjrydeHt 

1.  Not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment 
of  departure.      ^  -    .  .j. 

I  wotild  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirtti 
No ;  heavens  forfend !  Sb^pear^. 

My  unprepared  and  unrepenting  br^th 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Ros€9mmtt, 

Unprepa'rednkss.  «.  i.  Sute  (jf  being 

'      unprepared.  j      •^ 

1  beRe\e  my  hmocency  and  unpreparednett  to 
assert  my  righu  and  honour,  make  me  the  mojt 
giulty  in  their  esteem ;  who  would  not  so  easily 
have  declared  a  war  agamst  jne,  if  I  had  first  a»- 
Siuked  them.  ^'^g  Charles. 


Ukpreposse'ssEd.   adj.    Not  prepos 
aessed  ;  not  preoccupied  by  notions. 

The  uuprepctseised  an  the  one  han*,  and  the 
weU-disposed  on  the  other,  are  affected  with  » 
due  Wef  these  thiags.  S^utb. 

It  finds  the  mmd  naked,  and  unprepostessed 
with  any  former  notions,  and  so  cawly  and  i^ 
sensibly  gains  upon  the  assent.  o9um. 

Unpre'ssed.  fl4/« 

1.  Not  pressed.       ^  ^  ,,.   ^       , 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpteud  m  Rome  f 

'  Sbakspeaft, 

In  these  soft  shades,  unpress'dhy  human  feet, 
Thy  happy  Phecnix  keeps  his  balmy  seat. 

%,  Not  enforced. 

They  left  not  any  cirojr  in  government  un- 
mentioned,  or  uupreuedy  with  the  sharpest  and 
mott  pathetical  expressions.  Uareudw. 

U  N  p  R  BT  k'n  D I N  G.  odj.  Not  claiming  any 

distinctions.  ..,    ,  .  ^  t    \ 

Bad  writers^rc  not  ridiculed,  because  ndicule 
ought  tobe  apleasure ;  but  to  undeceive  and  vin- 
dicate the  honest  and  unpreUnding  part  of  man- 
krod  from  imposition.  Z'^* 

Unpreva'iling.  ii4r.  Being  of  no  torcc. 
Throw  to  earth  thU  uuprevailing  ^^^V^^^ 

UnPREVE'NTED.  tf/(f. 

1.  Not  previously  hindered. 

A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  yo» 
down. 
If  unprevenUd^  to  youx  thneless  grave. 

^  Sbalspeart, 

a.  Not  preceded  by  any  thing. 
Thy  prace 
Comes  umprevented^  ummplor*d,  unsought. 

Unpri'ncely.   adj.     UnsuiUble   to    a 

prince.  .  .  " 

I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies  greater  ad- 
vantages, than  by  so  unprifuetj  an  inconstancy. 
*^  .    King  Cbarles. 

Unpri'ncipled.  adj*  Not  settled  in  te- 
nets or  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  my  rister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  unprineipUd  in  virtue's  book. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the   constant  mood  of  her  calm 
thoughts.  ^.        M'tion- 

Others  betake  them  to  state  affairs, with  souls 
so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  |«n«o"j 
breeding,   that  flsttery,  and  court  shifts,  and 
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tyrmBous  aphorisms,  appear  to  diem  the  K^ 
points  of  wisdom.  MOki, 

U  N  p  R  I'NT e D .  adj'  Not  prhited. 

Defer  It,  tOl  you  have  finished  these  that  are 
yet  unprinted.  ^*t^ 

UspRrsABLE.iiiir.   Not  valued ;  not  Of 
estimation.  . 

A  baubling  vesKl  was  be  capcam  of, 
Fo?  Shallow  draught  and  bulk  uupruM. 

Sbahpetre» 

Unpri'soned.  a4i'   Set  free  from  cotf» 
finement. 

Several  denres  led  parts  «*>yf 
Water  declin'd  with  earth,  the  air  £d  stay; 
Fire  rose.and %ach  ftoo  other  bottmtkd, 
Themselves  «ii/rM««V  were,  andwnficd.IXMw. 
VvFRi'iEn.adj.  Not  valued. 

Not  aU  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Boiijindy 
Can  buy  tins  unprtx*d,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Sbahpufu 
UNPROCLA'iMED.tf<(^.  Not  notified  by > 
publick  declaration; 

The  Syrian  king,  who  tasurpriie 
One  man,  assassin-Uke,  had  levied  war, 
War  umprocUim'd,  i»«H 

Unprofa'neo.  adi'    Not  violated. 
UnspoilM  shall  be  he?  arms,  and  umfnfeii 
Her  holy  limbs  with  anv  human  hand ; 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  nathre  land^ 

Jirjicu 
UN^Rc/FiTABLE.ii^^?.    Usclcss ;  SCTVing 

Tte  churdi  being  cased  of  unpnfuide  U« 
hours,  needftil  offices  may  the  better  be  n- 
tended.  nuia> 


Should  he  reason  with  umpto/itM  talk/  J^ 
My  SOD  Oncsimus  I  have  begotierf  in  mj 
b<mds ;  which  in  time  past  was  to  thee  wpm 
ftaUe^  but  now  profitable  to  thee  and  ne. 

They  receive  alimcni  sufficient,  and  yet  no 
more  tnan  they  can  well  digest ;  and  withal 
sweat  out  the  coaisett  and  uuprtfiiabfe^fact* 

Bern, 
It  is  better  to  ftU  hoooorably,  than  to  sur- 
vive in  an  umprffitMhU  and  ungkinoiis  li^B. 

L*Rdre^> 

Then  they  who  brothers'  belief  dsim  &• 

own. 

Defraud  their  diems,  and,  to  lucre  «**» 

Sit  brooding  on  umpr^fitabU  goM^  ZVp* 

With  shame  and  sorrow  filTd,    ^^ 

For  plotting  an  umpr^abU  crime.        Ay» 

An  ox  that  waits  the  coming  Uow,  ^^ 

Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  pbu^        i^F* 

With  tears  so  tender. 
As  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  could  move; 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  be  aood, 
And  there  pour*d  out  th'  unprofiaUe  "^i^^ 

Unpro'fitableness.  «. /.  Uselfsmea. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  war^taUemui 

your  science,  that  you  can  but  leave  «» *°g 

you  find  us ;  but  if  you  succeed,  you  «*rwM  we 

number  of  your  party.  ^T 

Unpro'fitably.^v.  Uselessly;  ^»- 
ont  advantage. 

t  should  not  now  umpffiaUy  •P*^'' 
Myself  in  words,  or  catcfi  at  «"?I*y  J°^V^ 
By  airy  ways,  for  solid  certainties.  Bm  /»«■• 

Our  country's  cause,  ^ 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  cmwi«»^ 

hands,  .  ,,    , 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  RosMnUflflJ 
Vnpr»fiably  %^^  •        ^ 
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VUrRo'ptTED.adJn  Having  no  gain. 
Be  clamorous*  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
^ther  than  make  umpnjiied  return.  ShaJbpiare, 
Ukproli'fick.  oiO*    Barren;  not  pro- 
ductifc. 

Great  rains  drown  mutf  insects,  and  render 

their  eggs  tmpnliJUk^cx  destroy  them.      Hati, 

UNPao'MisiN G.  «4r.   Giving  no  pronrisc 

of  excellence ;  having;  no  appearance  of 

Talue. 

If  he  be  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  HtSi 
mmprmmising  disposition  is  none  of  the  easiest  to 
he  desk  w^.  LecAe. 

An  attempt  as  <iifficult  and  maprimsimg  of 
success,  u  ifhe  should  make  the  essay  to  pro- 
duce some  new  kittds  of  animals  out  of  such 
tetlseless  materials.  Benilij, 

UNPRONO'UNCED.A^f.  Not  uttcrcd;  not 
spoken. 

Mad'st  inreeifect  words,  with  childish  tript^ 
Vmfr9ttntm%  slide  through  my  in&nt  lim. 

Uk  PROSPER.  Vl<^'. 

!•  Not  peculiar. 

Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  timproptr  heds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.      Sbaksptan, 
ft.  Unfit;  not  right. 

Unpro'pbrly.  fl/Zv.  Contrarily  to  pro- 
priety ;  improperly. 

I  kneel  before  tnee,  and  umprpferly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  Sbahpeart, 

Unpropi'tious.  a4i*   Not  &voarable; 
inauspicious. 

*T  was  when  the  dog-itar*s  umpr^tHwi  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  braui,  and  withered  erry  bay, 
Sick  wu  the  sun.  Popt, 

Unpropo'rtioned.  a4j'  ^ot  suited  to 
•oinething  else. 

Oive  thy  thoughts  no  toneqe, 
Kor  any  wmprfmrtwtd  thought  his  act. 

Sbrnhprnrt, 
Uk p  r opo'se d.  a4j'    Not  proposed. 

The  means  are  umpr^ft'J,  DryJem. 

Umpro'pp&d.  adj.  Not  supported ;  not 
upheld. 

lie  lives  at  random,  carelessly  diflTus'd, 
With  languish'd  head  unfnpfd^. 
As  one  past  hope,  abandlDn  d, 
Andby  himself  given  over.  Aflihm, 

The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  su»- 

tain 
The  bulk ;  the  bulk,  unpropp^d^  falls  headlong 
on  the  plain.  '  Drydem, 

Ukpro^perous.  adj,  limprospcrf  Lat.] 
Unfortunate ;  not  prosperous. 

The  winter  had  been  very  mnprcsp*rws  atid 
unsuccessful  to  the  king.  Clarendtu, 

Nought  unpr»tp*roMs  shall  thy  ways  attend. 
Born  with  good  omens,  and  with  heav*n  diy 
friend.  Pope^ 

Uvfro'sperously.   iuh.    Unsuccess- 
fully. 

when  a  prince  fights  justly,  and  yet  i/«- 
pr^tperouslyy  tf  he  could  see  all  those  reasons 
for  which  God, hath  so  ordered  it,  he  would 
think  it  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  worlds 

faylor* 

Uk p R  OT £'c T E D.  adj.  Not  protected ;  not 
supported }  not  defended. 

£y  woeful  experience  they  both  did  learn, 
that  to  forsake  the  tfue  God  ef  heaven  is  to 
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&I1  into  all  such  evils  upon  the  face  </t  thd 
earth,  as  men,  either  destitute  of  grace  divinet 
"may  commit,  or,  iM/ro#/«<<J  from  above,  endure. 

Htoktn 
V  K  9  rOWrd.  adj. 
X.  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  trial- 
The  land 
In  andque  times  watf  savage  ^Idemess, 
Unpeojded,  uifmanur'd,  unprw*d^  unprais*^ 

Spenttfi 
There  I  found  a  fresh,  tinprroed  knight. 
Whole  manly  hands  imbrued  In  guilty  bloo(f 
Had  never  been.  Fary  QftetM* 

1.  Not  evinced  by  atgument. 

There  h  rinich  of  what  should  be  demooM 
strated  left  ttnprwved  by  those  chymical  experi- 
ments- ,  ^9yU* 
To  Un PROVISO E.  1/.  a.  To- divest  of  rci 
solution  or  qualifications;  to  unfiir- 
nish. 

1  *&  not  expostulate  with  her,  lesf 
Her  beauty  wnprovidt  my  mind  againt. 

Sbahpi^it 
Prosperity,  inviting  every  sense 
With  various  arts  to  unfmidi  my  mind; 
What  but  a  Spartan  sp^t  can  sustain 
The  shocks  or  such  temptations?         SoMihiHL 
Unprovi'ded./j4/. 

I.  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  preriout  • 
measures. 

Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ? 
O,  for  a  fine  thie^)f  twi^and-twenty,  or  there* 
about !  I  am  heinously  unprovided.  Sbakspeare^ 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  MN^rsvioR/ body)  lanc'd  my  arm. 

Sbakspeare* 
Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  afford  relief; 
But  turdrovided  for  a  sudden  bbw, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow. 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Drydeiim 

a.   Not  furnished;  not  previously  sup-« 
plied. 

Those  vnpr9vid*d  of  tackling  and  victual  are 
forced  to  sea.  King  Charles. 

The  seditious  had  neither  weapons,  order,  nor 
counsel;  but, being  in  all  things  tmprovidedy  were 
slain  like  beasts.  Hayward* 

TW  ambitious  empress  with  her  son  is  joiaM, 
And,  in  his  brother's  absence,  has  design'd 
The  umprvuided  town  to  take.  Dryden. 

True  zeal  is  not  a  solitary,  melancholy  grace» 
as  if  only  fit  to  dwell  in  mean  minds;  such  as 
are  utterly  unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  mo- 
ral, or  spiritual  abilities.  Spratt. 
Courts  are  seldom  unbrvuided  of  persons  un» 
der  this  charaaer,  on  whom  most  employments 
naturally  fall.  Snvifi* 
Unprovo'ked.  <?<//.  Not  provoked. 

The   teeming   earth,  yet   guilUess   of  the 
plough, 
And  unprovoii'd^  did  fiuitfuT  stores  allow. 

Drydtn. 

Let  theifi  forbear  all  open  and  secret  method» 

of  encouraging  a  rebellion  so  desuuctive,  and  so 

unprovoked.  Additony 

Unprovo'king.  adi,  Gi vitig no  offence. 

I  stabbed  htm  a  stranger,  unprovoiingj  inof-' 

fenslve.  FleeHeeod, 

Unpru'ned.  adf.  Not  cut;  ffot  lopped. 
The  whole  land  is  full  of  weeds ; 
Her  firuh-trces  all  unprun'd,  Sbahpeart. 

Unpu'blick.  ^///.  Private;  not  generally 
known  or  seen.    •    *  v 

\^rgtns  must  be  retired  and  unpulliek:  for 
all  freedom  of  society  is  a  violence  done  te 
'jA2 
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Yiir|!mtx»  not  ia  it*  imtmUM  in tel  iQOtll «|* 
t>Ktty ;  chat  is,  it  loH<  pnt  of  it^  s^erity  and 
strjctoesi,  bjr'publlsbinK  that  person,  whose  woi:I( 
{^xeli^iooy  whose  tboughu  must  dwell  in  heaven. 

Vkpi/Blisu^d.  ad}, 
I.  Secret  i  unknown. 

AH  blest  scdrets; 
AH  you  arff^^//^V  virtues  oi^th^  earth, 
^ring  with  my  tears.  Shahpt^rt. 

%,  Not  given  to  the  publick. 

Apply  your  care  woolly  to  those  which  art 

Un pu'nishbd.  adj,  \impunu  Fr.]  Not 
piinished;  suffered  to  continue  in  im- 
punity. 

Bind  not  one  sio  upon  anotbet,  for  in  one  thou 
Shalt  not  be  umftunitleJ,  Ecciesiast'uiu, 

'  Diriae  juatic*  will  not  let  oppression  go  ««- 
fitmisbtiL  V  Eatramgt, 

The   veacVous  victor  narcb'd   n»f*mijt*4 
'hence, 
Aad  scem'd  to  boast  his  fortunate  offence. 

Vnpu'qlchassd.  adj,    Unbought. 
Vnpurcbaid  plenty  our  foil  tables  loads. 
And  part  of  what  thay  lent,  return  t'  our  gods. 

UvPu^RGBD.  adj*  Not  purged;  unpu- 
rified. 

b  Brutus  sick  ? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  b«d, 

?b  tempt  the  rheumy  wAunfurgid  air, 
o  add  unto  bis  sickness  \  ShaJuumrth 

Id  her  visage  round  those  spotSf  rnnpurwd^ 
Vapoura  not  yet  into  her  substance  turn  d. 

UNPu'aiFiEp.n^r. 

I.  Not  freed  from  recrement. 

%•  Not  cleansed  from  sin. 

Onr  sinful  nation  having  hceti  lonj  in  the  fur« 
nace,  is  now  come  out,  but  unfurihed, 
.  Detaj  rf  Put), 

Vnpu'rposeo.  ii4f.  Not  designed;  not 
intentional. 

Doit, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurfes'd,  SbaJisptart, 

IJnpursu'ed.  adj.  Not  pursued. 

All  night  the  dreadless  ingel  unturtued 
'  Through  beav*o*f  wide  champain  field  his  way. 

Miit^H. 
UNPu'TRiriED.  adj*    Not  corrupted  by 
rottenness. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  tmptdrifiid^  or  nn* 
toured,  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Mactti, 

No  animal  im/>»/r//W,  bein^  burnt,  yields  any 
alkaline  sa!t,  but,  puuified,  yields  a  volatile  aU 
kali.  ArbuibiMt. 

tjNQUA'LfFfED.  tf/jr.     Not  fit.  ' 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  these  in* 
cumbrances,  he  is  utterly  unquaii/ied  for  these 
agonies.  iJeeaj  tf  Piety, 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the 
revolution,  have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  re- 
gard to  Utt^rature,  wit,  and  sense ;  and  upon 
Wt  account  wholly  mmqualified  to  propagate 
heresies,  unless  amcMig  a  people  already  aban- 
doned. '  Siviji, 
Tories  are  more  hated  by  the  xealous  whigs 
than  the  very  papists,  and  as  much  unqualified 
for  the  smallest  offices.                           •  Swiji, 
goUNQUA'LiFY.  <i;.<z.  To  disqualify;  to 
'  4i^w^  ^^  qualification. 

Arbitrary  power  to  diminishes  the  basis  of 


th4  f)(niaW  %aret  ts  to  mtqud^  %  voiwi  ft 
an  evening  walk.  Adinn, 

Our  private  misfortunes  nm  uaqugt^  osfor 
charity:  but  reflect,  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  inflicted  by  Ood,  as  a  just  ponuhmeat  d 
our  former  unmercifulneas.  Atttrbnj, 

Detfisess  umquaiifiti  Bc  fer  a&  anpssy. 

iwg% 
U  y  Qu  A^R  R  B  L  L  A  B  L  e .  <itf{r.  Such  as  cannot 
be  impugned. 

There  arise  unto  the  ciamimiioo  such  stti^ 

£ietosrv  and  utuptarrtHmbti  reaaoost  aa  may  con* 

|rm  the  causes  generally  received*        JBnp» 

To  UNt^uE'fcN.  "J,  a.    To  ditett  oCtk 

dignity  of  queen. 

Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth;   akhoogh  wyw '<  yet 

Kke 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

^  SbMhpm^ 

JLJnaue'nchable.   adi.     Uoextinguish- 
able. 

We  represent  wildfires  burning  in  wster  aed 
umfuemcbahit. 

The  people  on  their  hoUdayi, 

Iinpetuous,  insolent,  MMf^emMUe,         

The  criminars  penitence  may  have  mmberd 
him  among  the  aaints,  when  our  unretzacted 
uncharitableness  may  send  us  to  uumehthU 
flames.  Groermmcttt  ^tbt  Taapt. 

Our  love  of  God,  our  unqueurbM  iemttto 
promote  our  well-grounded,  hopes  to  enjoy  hip 
cbry,  shouM  take  the  chief  place  in  our  seal 

SfrstL 

Unque^nchablbness.  m,  s,    Uocxtin- 
guishableness. 

t  was  amated  to  see  the  wtqwtmhoblimtd^ 
fire.  HakniiL 

Unque'.vched.  adj, 
I.  Not  extinguished. 

We  have  heau  of  dungs,  and  of  Bw  »• 
fue/ubtd,  9  Bscm, 

1,  Not  exttnguishabl^ 

Sadness,  or  great  jof,  equalljr  disapstcsdK 

spirits,  and  immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,witk 

ttnquatcbed  thirst.  Arhuthd' 

Unque'stionable.  0d}, 

I.  Indubitable ;  not  to  be  dou|>ted. 

The  duke's  capiase  yfts  sureljr  noble  chroofi^ 

out ;  of  uMfuntimiaiie  courage  in  himself  id 

rather  fearful  of  fame  than  (nnger.       tTti^ 

One  reason  that  mathematicaldemonstraticai 

are  uncontroverted,  b  because  interest  hatb  a* 

place  in  those  un^etti^abU  verities.  Gbawtfr. 

Inhere  is  an  unqttestiomabU  magoificeace  in 

every  pan  of  Paradise  Lost.  AdAm. 

»•  Such  as  cannot  bear  to  be  questuMird 

without  impatience :  this  seems  to  be  the 

meaning  here. 

What  were  his  marks  ?— • 
-*— A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not;  ■ 
tfnfueitiMoblt  spirit^  which  you  have  not. 

Sbtkspi***' 
Unqur^stionably.o/i;.   Indubitablyi 
without  doubt. 

If  the  Others  were  wtqutstimahh  of  die 
household  of  fahh,  and  all  to  do  good  to  tbcn* 
then  certainly  their  ch'ddren  cannot  be  ttncfc^ 
in  this  household.  ^^* 

St.  Austin  was  trnqatesH^naUy  S  man  of  pirti, 
but,  interposing  in  a  controversy  where  ws  ta- 
lent did  not  lie,  shewed  his  seal  against tbeffl- 
tipodes  to  very  ill  purpose.  A^fs* 

UlfQUE'STlONEO.a^f/.  , 

I.  Not2  doubted;  passed  without  doM'  ' 
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Other  rcUtkmt  in  good  luthon,  ^tAigK  wt 
60  not  positively  deny,  yet  have  tftiey  not  beeo 
atmfiuitt^mtd  by  lomc.  BnrvM, 

%.  Indisputable ;  not  to  be  opposed. 

It  did  ndt  please  the  gods,  wno  instruct  the 
people; 
And  toeir  mtt^sthm^d  pleasures  must  be  sinr'd. 

J.  Not  interrogated  ;  not  examined. 

She  mutt'rin^  prsy'rs  as  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  mpcmm/mmV  went. 

DryJen, 

UNaui'CK.  adi.    Motionless;  not  afifc. 

His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  uit^iek  ; 

And  much  be  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 


animated  y 


Ukqui'ckenbd.   adi.    Not 
liot  ripened  to  vitality. 

Evenr  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard. 
With  sleeping,  \tnc7(panded  issue  stor'd; 
Whxh  numVouS,  but  inv^f/iri/nV,  progeny. 
Clasp'd  and  enwripp'd,  within  each  other  lie. 

JBiaeitmore, 

Vnqui'bt.  adj,  linqtuet,  French  5  infuie- 

tusf  Latin.] 
X.  Moved  with  perpetual  agitation ;   not 
calm ;  not  still. 

From  grammatick  flats  and  duiUows,  they  are 
on  the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  tur* 
moiled  with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless 
and  mrnqmH  depths  of  controversy.  MUum, 

f.  Disturbed  ;  full  of  perturbation ;  not  at 
peace. 

Go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
^or  never  ^aU  you  lie  by  Portia's  fide 
With  an  mnauld  soul.  Shahp^art, 

Thy  love  hopeful  to  regain* 
From  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughu  in  my  unquiti  breast  are  ris'n. 

MiltM, 

3,  Restless ;  unsatisfied. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring; 
A  vain,»m«rM#,glitt'ring,  wretched  thing.  P»pe, 

Mirth  rnrni  comoany  b  but  a  fluttering  um» 
fuiri  motion,  that  beats  about  the  breast  for  a 
few  moments,  and  after  leaves  it  empty.    Fe^. 

Unqui'etly.  adv.  Without  reat. 
Who 's  there  besides  foul  weather  ?— 
■       One  minded  like  the  weather,  most 
Umfuiet/y,  Shahftmrg, 

UnQUI'ETNESS.  fi.  /. 

I.  Want  of  tranouillity. 

Thou,  like  a  violent  noise,  cam*st  rushing  in. 
And  mak*st  them  wake  and  start  to  new  unqu'ut" 
MM*  J)enbam» 

s.  Want  of  peace. 

It  b  most  enemy  to  war,  and  most  hateth  am- 
quietnest,  Sj>eMier, 

J.  Restlessness ;  turbulence. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate, 
Which  your  unquUtiutt  has  made  me  hate? 

Drydeif 

4.  Perturbation ;  uneasiness. 

Is  my  lord  angry  ?— — 
w-^e  went  hence  but  now,  ' 

And  certainly  in  strange  unamdiiest,       Shaksp. 
From  inoroinate  love,  and  vain  fear,  comes  all 
limquieUeu  of  spirit,  and  distraction  of  our  senses. 

Taylor. 

Ui^ftA'cKED.  a4j.  Not  poured  from  the 
lees. 

Rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour 
the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  tbt  tmracked 
vessel. 
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0KRA'KtD.   adj.   Not  thrown  tOg<|^cr 
and  covered^    Used  only  of  (ires. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimmes  shalt  thou  ICap: 
Where  tires  thou  findst  jmroiV,  and  hearths  uo* 

swept, 
There  pinch  the  maids.  SLthpimrt. 

Unra'nsacked.  a^\  Not  pillaged. 

He  gave  that  rich  otf  for  a  prey  unto  hb 
soldiers,  who  left  neither  house  nor  cornerthere* 
of  u/iranjachi/,  JCtnUa. 

Unra  NsoMED.  adj.  Not  settee  by  pay- 
ment for  liberty. 

l/iiratitom*J  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, . 
A^ce|>t  the  heeatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  P«/t, 
To  Unr  a'vel.  V,  a. 

I.  To  disentangle ;  to  extricate  ;  to  clear. 

He  has  mnraviiM  the  studied  cheats  of  great 

artificers.  J^tf/. 

There  mmrapti  all 
Thu  dark  design,  thb  mystery  of  fate.  AdJ^n. 
With  Ma4;hiavelian  ssgscity  thou  utirttpetUtTsk 
intriguer  of  state.  ArhuibmoU 

jt.  To  disorder ;  to  throw  out  of  the  pre- 
sent order. 

How* can  anything  succeed  weU  wkh  people 
that  are  tu  be  pleased  with  nothmg,  unlets  thft 
ball  of  the  universe  may  be  Mmravtlitd^  and  th« 
laws  of  Providence  reversed  \  VEstroHgt, 

O  the  traytor*s  name ! 
I  Ml  know  it ;  1  will:  art  shall  be  coiiiur*d  for  it. 
And  nature  all  umravHTd.  Drfdtn  rnnd  Lee, 

So  profane  and  Kepcical  an  a|e  takes  apride  in 
unraveU'tni  all  the  received  prmciples  of^  reason 
and  religion.  Tilipisen^ 

3.  To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 
The  solution  or  uiir0*-jeUing  of  the  mtrigut 
commences,  when  the  reader  begins  to  see  th^ 
doubu  cleared  up.  ^  Pope, 

Thus  supernati^rally  b  the  plot  brought  to 
perfection ;  nor  is  the  uMravellimg  of  it  less  hap^ 
pily  imagmed.  hbakspean  lUuttraSid* 

UNRA'ioRKD.  adj.    Unshaven, 

As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lip*. 

Un  R  e'a c  H  E  D .  adj.    Not  attained. 
Labour  with  uneoual  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  ymread'd  hy  former  time.  Dryd, 
Unrl'ad.  adj. 

I.  Not  read  ;  not  publickly  pronounced. 

These  books  are  safer  and  better  to  be  left 

publickly  uftread.  Hooker. 

Hb  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  u/iremd^ 

And  by  a  pbyer  bought,  supply'd  her  bread. 

Drj^. 
%.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books. 
Uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span. 
The  clown  unread,  or  half-read  gendeman. 

Dryden. 

Umre'ad!?/ess.  n.  /. 

1.  Want  of  readiness ;  want  of  prompt- 
ness. 

This  impreparation  and  wnreadiitett  when  they 
find  in  us,  tnen  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  <^ 
themselves  in  that  accursed  fancy.        .  Hooker^ 

%,  Want  of  preparation. 

Nothmg  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquility, 
and  a  contented  spirit,  as  the  amazement  and 
confusions  of  tmreadimus  and  inconsideratioa. 

UNRE'ADY.«i(f. 

I.  Not  prepared  ;  not  fit. 

The  fairy  knight 
Depirted  thence/albe  hb  wounds  wide, 
NflC  throughly  b«al*d,  mmrtl^  mtt%  to  ride. 
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How  BOW,  ny  loris  f  wh»t  all 
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f*  Not  prompt ;  not  quick 

From  a  temperate  inactifity,  we  are  nmrtady 

to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason ; 

•r  by  a  content  in  every  K>eciea  of  truth,  we 

embrace  the  shadow  thereoL  Brwwm. 

y  Awkward;  uaeain. 

Young  men,  in  tBcf  conduct  of  actions,  uye  ex- 
treme rentedies  at  firtft,  and,  that  which  douUeth 
•n  errors,  will  not  ackoowled|e  or  retract  them  ; 
like  an  unready  hocae,  that  wiU  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Bmcm, 

Vnrb'al.    adu    Unsubstantial}    having 
only  appearance. 

Hence,  terrible  shadow ! 
Vnreal  mock'ry,  hence !  Sbahpean, 

I  with  pain 
Voyag*d  th*  wHreat^  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.        ,  MtUtt, 

Unkl^asonable.  adj. 
%,  Not  agreeable  to  reason:' 

No  reason  known  tQ  us ;  but  that  there  is  no 
reason  thereof,  I  judge  most  tmreasonahU  to  ima- 
gine. H—ktr. 

U  U  mtreasomahU  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their 
own  cases;  self-love  will  make  men  partial  to 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Loth. 

She  entertained  many  M»rrax9/M^  prejudices 

against  him,  before  she  was  ao^uaint^  with  his 

personal  worth.  AdJuti. 

|i.  Exorbitant^   claiming  or  insisting  on 

more  than  is  fit. 

Since  every  language  is  so  fuU  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is  often 
parbarous  in  another,  it  would  ht  unreasonabU 
to  limit  a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  author's  words.  Drydcn. 

My  intention  in  prefixing  your  name  is  not 
to  desire  your  protection  of  the  following  papers, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  very  umreatonaUe  request ; 
•ince,  by  being  ipscribed  to  you,  you  cannot  re- 
commend them  without  lome  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality. Swji, 
S.  Greater  than  is  fit ;  immoderate. 

Thofrthat  place  their  hope  in  another  world 
^ave,  in  a  great  measure,  conouered  dread  of 
4eath,  and  ttitrttuonabU  love  of  Ii£B.  Atterbitry' 

UnRE'ASON  ABLENESS.  ».  /• 

|.  Inconsistency  with  reason. 

The  Mnre<u9nablenest  and  presumption  of  those 
that  tbusprcject,  |iave  not  so  much  as  a  thought, 
$XL  their  hyes  longi  to  aJvapce  so  far  as  attriuon. 

Hammomd, 
$.  Exorbitance  ;  excessive  demand. 

The  utfre«tonahUnest  of  their  propositions  b 
not  more  evident,  than  that  they  are  not  the 
joint  desires  of  the  major  number.  Kiitg  CbarUs, 
.  A  young  university  dispuunt  was  complaining 
pf  the  unr<asomabUneu  ot  a  lady,  with  whom  he 
was  eiigagecl  in  a  point  of  controversy.  AdJison, 

JJnre'AjOnably.  adv. 
I.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 
.  a*  More  than  enough. 

I  *11  not  over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return 
from  the  warSd— Fye !  you  confine  yourself  most 
VMreatcKokly.  SbaJUptart. 

To  Unke'ave.  <i/.  a.  [now  tawavel;  firom 
■  jm  and  reavcf  or  ravel;  perhaps  the 
same  with  rivf 9  totedr,  or  break  asunder.] 
To  unwind  ;  to  disentangle. 
Penelope,  lor  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
pevis^I  a  web  her  wooers  to  decei%  e ;    * 

In  which  the  wtork  that  she  all  t:ay  did  maka^ 
Tl»s  same  at  night  she  did  Mvrcav.'.       S^wer* 
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UNRBBA^TBn.  adj.    Not  blonleiL 
•     A  number  of  fcncen  try  k  out  with  •wniMto^ 
tworda.  HskmUL 

Uif rebu'kable.  adj.   Oboouous  to  bo 

censure. 

Keep  this  commandment  withoot  not,  m* 
^si«^^,  until  the  appearing  of  Chrisc  1  7i«i«^ 
Unrece'iveo.  adj.    Not  received. 

Where  the  signs  and  sacramena  of  his  gnct 
are  not,  throu^  contempt,  m/wcrM^  or  re- 
ceived with  contennc,  they  rwHy  give  whg  they 
promise,  and  are  what  they  sigiuff.       Mttbtr. 
\J HRECL a' luio.  ad/. 
u  Not  tamed. 

A  savageness  of  mirm/miMitdhhod, 
Of  general  assault.  Sbsks^m. 

s.  Not  reformed. 

This  is  the  most  fitrourable  treatment  a  nair 
can  hq;>e  for,  who  continues  mmr»t/aimedhf  tbt 
goodness  of  God.  <*«*"• 

Unrecohci'lable.  adj. 
I.  Not  to  be  appeased ;  implacable. 

Let  me  lament,  .^  ^ 

That  our  stars,  vinTrMui/«^i^,  should  have  diviW 
Our  equalnett  to  this.  Sbaksfmu 

t.  Not  to  be  made  consistent  with. 

He  had  many  infirmities  and  sins,  «wgw<^ 
mbU  with  pcrfea  righteousness.  ^'^'^i 

Unre'conciled.  adj.   Not  reconciled. 
If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
UnrecnclVd^  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  strSight.  Skahfmt. 

UNttECo'KDED.fl^',  Not  kept  in  remem- 
brance bv  publick  monameots. 

l/mrectrdfJlefi  through  many  an  agar 
Worthy,  t-  have  not  remain*d  ao  long  unBoa|. 

jtfiflw* 

The  gredit  Antilocua!  a  name 
Not  unrecorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  ''f' 

Ukrego'unted.  adj.    Not  told;  o^ 
related. 

This  b  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  umretounted.  Sbaktftm. 

Ukrecru^itablb.    adj.    IncapaWc  of 
repairing  the  deficiencies  of  an  army. 

Empty  and  umroeruitmbU  colonels  oTjJ^ 
men  in  a  company.  AC"* 

Unrecu'ring.  fl^/.  Irremediable. 
I  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deef 
That  hath  received  some  umruurif^  wound. 

.  Sbahftm- 

Unredu'ced.  adj   Not  reduced. 

The  earl  divided  all  thf  rest  of  the  Irisbcoig' 
tries  ««r««Arntf  into  shhres:  **•*'• 

Unrepo^rmable.  adj.  Not  to  be  pat 
into  a  new  form.  ^_      . 

The  rule  of  'faith  is  alone  unmovesWa  vA 
umreformabU ;  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only 
God  omnjpotetJt,  creator  of  the  world,  »» " 
fail  son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the  virgin  M«^ 

'  Ukrefo^rmed.  adj. 
I.  Not  amended ;  not  corrected. 

This  general  revolt,  when  o^cWWOMTJ 

.    duced  a  general  refbnnation  of  the  Irjshryjjwwj 

ever  before  had  been  umrefwmfd.         Z*'*^ 

We  retain  the  Julian  constitution  « t**/^: 

mmrefhnmed^  without  consideration  of  ^jT* 

fective  minutes.  ii»«'^ 

1.  Not  brought  to  newness  of  llfr-  ^.    ^ 

If  he  may  EeTieve  that  Christ  died  for  h»*« 

now  he  is  an  uar^wrmed  chrntian,  then  ^ 

needs  he  reformation  ^  y^SS* 

-Unbumbled}  norepsiitaoti  uutfit^  ^^ 
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^**;**'^'CTED.  fl^y.   Not  refracted. 
ITie  tun  s  circular  inage  is  made  bv  an  am 
Jratttd  btam  of  light.  '  Nvu»t9H. 

Unrkfrk'shed.  adj.  Notchccrwl;  not 
relieved. 

Itssymptama  are  a  ipootaBeous  lassitude,  being 
Mmrefrabid  by  sleep.  Arhuthm^, 

VNRfiCA'RD^D.  ni^-.   Not  hecded  }  *  not 
l««P«cted ;  neglected. 

We,  ever  by  his  might. 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  mregarded  right. 
r»  I  Sinter, 

i»ost  see,  how  unrtgarded  now 
Tnat  piece  of  beauty  passes  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  I  did  vow 
To  that  alone; 
But  mark  the  fate  of  faces.  SiukUni, 

^  On  the  co4d  earth  lies  th*  unregarded  king ; 
-A headless  carcass,and  a  nameless  thing.  De.ibam, 

Me  you  have  often  counsell'd  to  remove 
AW  yarn  pursuit  of  unregarded  love.         Dryden, 
Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  cie- 
citted,  and  prodamatious  to  inforce  them  are 

•  vnoWy  unregarded,  S-wift. 

Unreg'enerate.  adj.  Not  brought  to  a 
new  life. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  promiscuously  of 

all  men,  unregenerate  persons  as  well  as  regene- 

/"««•  Stephens, 

Unre'gistered.  <2<//.   Not  recorded. 

*  ^  Hotter  hours, 
Unreguter'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'df  out.  Sbahpeare, 

Unrei/ned.  adj.  Not  restrained  by  the 
bndle« 

Lest  from  thy  iljring  steed  unrein  d^  as  ©nee 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  dime 
DiflDOUQted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall.    Milton, 

Ukrele'nting.  adj.  ^ard  j  cruel ;  feel- 
ing no  pUy., 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued; 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Shahpeare, 

Place  oitchy  barrels  on  the  fata!  stake, 
^  That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts?  Sbah, 

These  are  the  realms  oi  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awfiil  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state.  Dryd, 

False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes. 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  sighs  shall  heave. 

Smith, 
Unrelie^vable.  a4i.  Admitting  no  suc- 
cour. 

As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his 
•power,  so  no  extremity  df  it  is  inconsistent  with 
bis  compassion.  Boyle, 

IJMRELIE'VED.a/(f. 

s*  Not  succoured. 

The  goddess  griev*d,  , 

Her  favoured  b(»t  should  perish  unrelieved,  Dryd, 

2.  Not  eased. 

The  uneasmess  of  unrelieved  thirtt  is  not  lessen- 
ed by  continuance,  but  grows  the  more  unsup- 
poruble.  JSvyU 

Vnrema'rkablb.  adj, 

I.  Not  capable  ofjbeing  observed. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  no- 
tion, must  add  something  else  to  this  fleeting  and 
unremarkable  superficies,  that  may  bring  it  to 
oor  acquaintance.  I>igiy» 

«•  Not  worthy  of  notice- 

Unrem£'oiabi.b.  adj.  Admitting  no  re- 
medy. 
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^t  10  handled  it,  that  it  rather  seemed  he  had 
■more  come  into  a  defence  of  an  unrepueSaUe 
mischief  alreadv  committed,  than  that  they  had 
done  it  at  first  by  his  consent.  Sidney, 

Unreme^mbered.  adj.  Not  retained  in 
the  mind  ;  not  recollected. 

I  cannot  pass  unrememb'ered  their  manner  of 
disguising  the  shafts  of  chimnies  in  variqis 
fashions,  whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyramidaL 

ITeMM. 
Unreme'mbering.  adj.  Having  no  me- 
mory. 

That,  unrememh'ring  of  its  former  pain. 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.  Drydeui 
Unreme'mbrance.  «.  X.  Forsfetfulness; 
want  of  remembrance. 

Some  words  are  negadve  in  their  original  Ian* 
|uage,  but  seem  posidve,  because  the  negation 
js  unknown ;  as  amnesty,  an  mnreatfmbranfe,  or 
general  pardon.  H^attsm 

VhremoWkablk.  adj.  Not  tobctakea 
away. 

JMever  was  there  any  woman,  that  with  mort 
unremovable  determination  gave  herself  to  loi7e« 
after  she  had  once  set  before  her  mind  the  wor- 
,    thiness  of  Amphialus.  Sidney^ 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke. 
How  unremoveable  and  fixt  he  is 
In  his  own  course.  Sbahpeare, 

Unremo'veablv.  adv.  In  a  mannncr 
that  admits  no  removal. 

His  discontents  are  umremweabty  coupled  to  ' 
his  nature.  SbaMspeart» 

V N I?  E M o'v ED.  adj. 
I.  Not  taken  away. 

It  is  impossible,  where  this  opinion  is  imbibe 

and  unremoved^  to  found  any  convincing  argu* 

ment.  Hamnnnd* 

We  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  hie 

happiness,  while  the  last  ob«Cade  was  unremovd, 

Drydem^ 

a.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  TenerifT  or  Atlas  tfirr^Av^V.       Milt»m, 
Vskefa'id.  adj.  Not  recompensed ;  not 
compensated. 

Hadst  thou  full  pow'r 
To  measure  out  his  torments  by  thv  will; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  nope  to  gain  ? 
Thy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain.      Dryden, 

Unrepe'aled.  adj.  Not  revoked;  not 
abrogated. 

When  you  are  pinched  with  anj  unrepealed  zct 
of  parliament,  ^ou  declare  you  will  not  be  oblig- 
ed ov  it.  Drydat, 

Nature's  law,  and  unrepeaPd  command. 
That  gives  to  lighter  things  the  greatest  height. 

BiackmtreZ 

Uw  r  E  p  e'nt  ant.)    adj.  Not  repenting ; 
Unrepe'nting.   J     not  penitent;  not 
sorrowful  for  sifi. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who  freed,  as  to  theur  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unrexorm*d, 
Headlong  would  follow.  MiliWp 

My  unpreuar'd  and  unrepenting  breath 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Rosfommm, 
All  his  arts  reveal. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  brtath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  amregenting  death.     Dryditi% 

Nor  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrepenting  die. 
E'er  iUt  such  jrage  as  thou.  Pf§» 

Un  RE  FEINTED,  adj^   Not  cxpiatcd  by 
penitential  sorrow. 
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Tbey  ire  no  ^  suppUomsto  seek  lut  Hkxej 
Sn  tbe  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  tmrgmied 
sint  provdced  his  just  iodigiutioiu  B—Ur* 

If  I,  vent'rbg  to  displease 
God  iot  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind :  which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unre^nUd^  find  forgiveness.    Mih* 

As  in  unrepentediva  she  died, 
Doom*d  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  ibr 
her  pride.  Dryden, 

With  what  confusion  will  he  hear  all  his  unrc^ 
fitted  sins  produced  before  men  and  angels ! 

Unrepi'king.  tf4f*.  Not  peevishly  com- 
plaining. 

Barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement. 
Her  footsteps  all  alone  were  martcM  with  blood; 
Yet  ^ent  on  Ae  pass  d,  and  tmrepinim^.    Rotve, 
UNfeEPLE'NISHED.  tf///.      Not  filled. 

Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury 
out  of  the  unrepleahhtd  sy9Ct,  Boyle, 

Unreprib'vable.    adj.    Not  to  be  re- 
spited from  penal  death. 

Within  me  is  a  hcU ;  and  there  the  powon 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd,  to  tyrannise 
In  Mmrepriroabli  condemned  blood.    Sbahfimre. 
Vnrepro'ached.  adj.  Not  upbraided  ; 
not  censured. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  mrifnachedy  uncursed  by 
any  imprecation  of  mine,  pays  his  head. 

King  Cbarkt. 

UhreproVeable.  a4/.    Not  liable  to 

blame. 

You  hath  he  reconciled,  to  present  you  holy, 
unblamable,  and  ttKrepr9V*ahU  in  his  sifht. 

Colossians, 

Vnrepro'ved.  tf^r*. 
I.  Not  censmcd. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  uidtmntpnwd 
exercise  of  religion.  Samfys, 

S.  Not  liable  to  censure. 

The  antkiue  world,  in  his  first  flow'ring  youth, 
WiUi  gladsome  thanks,  and  unre^rtned  truth. 
The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  embrace. 

Spenser^ 
If  I  gWe  thet  honour  du«, 
Mirtl^  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unre^rovtd  pleasures  firce.  Miltm, 

'Unrepu'cnant.  adj^    Not  opposite. 
When  scripture  doth  yield  us  natural  laws, 
what  particular  order  is  thereunto  most  agree- 
able ;  when  positive,  which  way  to  make  laws 
ttnrefugnaat  unto  them*  Hooker, 

Unre'putable.  adj.  Not  creditable. 
When  we  see  wise  men  examples  of  duty,  we 
»re  convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputabU  qua- 
lification, and  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  virtue.  Rogers, 

tJNREQUt'sTED,  adj.    Not  asked. 

With  what  security  can  our  embassadors  go, 
mnreguesUd  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  without  his 
safe  conduct?  KnoUes, 

llNKBaui'TABLE.  adj.    Not  to  be  reta- 
liated. 

Some  will  have  it  that  all  mediocrity  of  folly 
is  foolish,  and  because  an  vnrequitalfle  evil  may 
ensue,  an  indifib-ent  convenience  must  be  omit- 
ted. BroiifM. 
So  ymrequitahU  n  God's  love,  and  so  insolvent 
af  e  we,  that  that  love  vastlv  improves  the  bene- 
fit, by  which  alone  we  might  have  pretended  to 
some  ability  of  reuibution.  B^h* 

Vn&ese'i^tsd.  a4j>  Not  regard^4  wUb 
auger. 
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Tbe  frtfiofs  of  dMK  holy  pcneoi  f«Kl  M( 
ww-Miwi^by  God ;  aad  the  anescripeaie  wfakh 
informs  us  of  the  sin  records  die  poyneoL 

BtftTH 

Unrese^rved,  adj. 
X.  Hot  limked  bf  wy  ^vate  cosfai* 
eoce. 

The  piety  oar  heaven^  fMbcr  will  aecepi, 
must  consist  in  an  entire,  tmreter9od<Mam» 
to  his  commands;  since  iriMMoever  oinids  in 
one  precept*  is  guilty  of  the  whok  k«.  .Jfan. 
%.  Open;  ^ank;  concealing nothtog. 
Unrese'rveoly.  tuHf. 
I.  Without  limitatk>n«. 

I  am  not  to  embrace  abcokstely  and  Mteseroti^ 
tj  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  Bo^ 

%•  Without  concealment ;  openly. 

I  know  Tour  friendship  to  me  is  estemife} 
'  and  it  is  what  I  ewe  to  thst  friendship,  to  opet 
my  mind  unrfterwdly  to  you.  /^ 

Ukrese'rvedness.  n.s. 
I,  UoUmitedAess ;  frankness:  laii^eM 
The  tenderness  and  wtrettrffodmou  of  hiil^ 
made  him  think  those  his  firiends,  ct  eneni^ 
that  were  so  to  <k>d.     '  B^. 

s.  Openness ;  frankness. 

I  write  with  more  uturesnv^tas  than  tnt 
man  wrote.  ^^ 

Unresi'sted.  aJj. 
1.  Not  opposed. 

The  ctheriol  spaces  are  perfectly  flaid;  tbfv 
neither  assist  nor  retard  the  planets,  Which  m 
through  as  firee  and  umr^uttdwtii they  wtmA  ii 
a  vacuum.  Ba^ 

%,  Resistless;    such  as    cannot  be  op- 
posed. 

Those  gods!  whose  umreented tta^ ^ 
Hath  sent  me  to  these  regions  roid  of  figm. 

Dnim, 
What  wonder,  then,  thy  hairs  should  f»d 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  ?  /^ 
Unresisting,  adj.  Not  opposing;  nut 
makins:  resistance. 

The  sneep  was  sacrific*d  on  no  pretend 
But  meek  and  uaresistitig  innocence : 
A  patient  useful  creature.  Drj^ 

oince  the  planets  movt  horiaontally  ihrojfh 
the  liqui(>  nnd  unrsshfrng  spaces  of  tbe  hnwh 
where  no  bodies  at  a-l,  or  inconsiderable  oott, 
occur,  they  may  preserve  the  same  velocity 
which  the  first  impulse  impressed.  Satiijn 

Unreso'lvable.  adj.  Not  tobcsolTcdi 
insoluble.  .     . 

For  a  man  to  run  headlong,  while  at  WS 
stares  him  in  the  face ;  still  to  press  on  to  tbe 
embraces  of  sin,  is  a  problem  unresoi^a^vfM 
any  other  ground,  but  that  sin  infcciM««sMwr« 
it  destroys.  -S**** 

Unreso'lved.  adj. 
I.  Not  detennined ;  having  made  no  rrso» 
lution :  sometimes^with  of. 
On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puis»mt  navy :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtfol,  hollow-hearted  ftjw. 
Unarm'd,  ami  mmresolvd  to  beat  then  back. 

"^       Tumus,aMrrcxo/vV  of  flight* 

&loves  tardy  back»  and  just  recedes  fronqpt* 

DrjBtt. 

%,  Not  solved  ;  not  cletred.  . 

I  do  not  so  magnify  this  method,  to  »*" 

wiU  perfectly  clear  every  hard  placei  «»  '^* 

no  doubt  imrosolved.  *^ 

V  a  KEso^Lv in  a.  adj»  Not  resohing  J  n» 
determined. 
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ihe  h«  aitttt  tbcmt  li«r  Miy«MMWf  hwlMihd 
threw.  Drytkm. 

Vnrespe'ctive.  aJJ.  Inattcntivcj  taking 
Jit^le  notice. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
Attd  mrv/^M/fvr  boyt;  none  tre  for  me 
Thet  look  into  me  wi^h  coasidenite  eyes. 

^  Shaktpear^ 

fjMKB  6T.  «.  /.  Disquiet ;  want  of  tran- 
quillitv;  unquietness.    Not  in  use. 
Wiae  behett»  those  deeping  flames  by  reason 
to  subdue, 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  mnrett. 
_  Sp$nier, 

Repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  umreH, 
Thtt  hare  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 
Ti-         »j        *.    .  Sbahpian, 

^        Dismay  d  confusion  all  possess'd 
TJ  afficted  troop,  hearing  their  plot  descry'd: 
Then  runs  amai^d  distress,  with  sad  unresty 
To  this,  to  that ;  to  fly,  to  stand,  to  hide. 

ca  •  u  DanieL 

onefice,  ra  truth,  would  speak  my  sorrows 

M  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell : 

Yet,  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest 
MC  time  to  bid  hhn,  whom  I  lov'd,  farewell. 

iVomn, 
Up  they  rose. 
As  from  ««r^//;  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their 

minds 
How  darken*d !  MilUm. 

UnREsTO'rED.  tfi^'.  • 

I.  Not  restored. 

%.  Not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

The  son  of  on  unrtifrtd  trakor  has  no  pre- 

Uocec  to  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.      cJlUr. 
Unrestra'ined.  adj. 
I.  Not  confined  ;  not  hindered. 

^My  tender  age  In  luxury  wasstrain'd, 

Wtth  idle  ease  and  pageanu  entertained ; 

My  h«urs  my  own,  my  pleasures  unratralm'd, 

%.  Licentious  i  loose. 

The  taverns  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  tmr§*ltmimedy\oo%t  companions. 

f.  Not  limited. 

Were  there  in  thb  aphorism  an  mnrestrameJ 

truth,  yet  wen  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  from 

a  cautkm  a  non-usance,  or  abolition.       Brown, 

Vnretra'cte».  adj.  Not  revoked  ;  not 

recalled. 

_  ^«  P«n>^ence  of  the  crimmal  may  have  nuns 
bered  hmi  amonest  the  saints,  when  our  »«r*. 
$ratt^  UAcharhableness  may  send  us  to  un- 
Meneteble  flames.  Otvemrnntt  ^ih*  Trnpte. 
Nothmg  but  plain  malevolence  can  justify 'diV 
umoo ;  malevolence  shewn  in  a  single  outward 
•ct,  wmrHraeUiy  or  in  habitual  ill-nature. 

ColUer, 
Uhrbve'aled.  ^.  Not  told;  notdis- 
cowcred. 
Had  ye  once  t«tn  these  her  celestial  treasures^ 
And  iMrrrvMi^  pleasures, 
Th«n  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing. 

Deur,  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unrtwaTd; 
Nor  pass  diese  lips,  ia  holy  silence  sealU  P%pt, 
ywRBVE'NGED.  at^.  Not  revenged. 

So  might  we  die,  not  envying  them  that  live; 
80  would  we  die,  not  unnvtngti  all      Fairfax, 

Unbonour'd  thou|h  I  am, 
Kft  HMH^tmg'd  that  impiAus  act  shall  be. 
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Ortat  Pompey's  shade  complarcs  thst  we  m 
slow,  ^T 

And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  Mtrnrtfir^V  amongst  ps. 

UvRE'vERESD.^i^:    IfTevercnt ;  dfw"^ 
spectful. 
See  not  your  bride  in  these  tmreverend  robes. 

v    »  .  ShaisptarH 

Fie !  tmreverekdxon^t !  to  caU  her  bad,        ' 
Whose  sovVeignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred. 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

UNRE;VEKEMTf.Y.^itf.    DiarCSpcCti^Uy. 

I  did  tmreverentiy  blame  the  gods, 

Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  th  v, 

*^  Ben  JonsL. 

t/NREVE'RSED.  adi.     Not  revokcd ;  not 

repealed. 

__  .  .     She  hath  ofl^r'd  to  the  doom, 
Which  unreversed  scandi  in  effectual  force,    - 
A  sea  of  melting  tears.  ^hptmrw^ 

VsiKEvo'KEn,  adj.    Not  recalled. 

Hear  my  decree,  which  ««r*voiV  shall  stand. 

Umrewa'rdRi).  «^<^  Not  rewarded  :'not 
^    recompensed. 

Providence  takes  care  that  good  cBces  mar 
nor  pass  «,rr/war^.  V£,trann. 

Since  for  the  common  cood  I  yield  the  ftitf 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair- 
Nor  mnrev)mrded  let  yow  prince  Complain.** 
riiat  he  alone  has  fought  and  bledin  wiin. 

To  Unri'ddle.  v.  a.  To  solve  an  en£ 
ma;  to  explain  a  problem. 

Some  kind  power  unriddle  where  it  lies 
Whether  my  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  tyt%  f 

TJe  Platonick  principles  wfll  not  unrJd/e  t^' 

^""T'  ^         1  G/an^he. 

A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an 

old  poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  Mrrdd/e  tht 

tt"''^"*'  AddhoZ 

Unridi'culous.    ad/\    Not  ridiculous. 

Ifanmdiffcrent  and  v«r/W;«r/o«i  object  could 

draw  this  ausiereness  xinto  a  smile,  he  hardlr 

could  with  perpetuity   resiK  proper  motive 

To  Unri'c.  V,  a.  To  strip  of  the  tackle 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  «o  moi-es 
llieir  ships  Mnrfgx'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store. 

UNRi'cHT.^^y.  Wrong.  In  S^se^!^ 
word  should  perhaps  be  untight. 

What  in  most  English  writers  uscth  to  hm 
lowe,  and  as  it  were  iwr/f^/,  in  thU  author  ia 

weU.grounded,timelyframe<l.and  strongly  trusf! 
ed  up  together.  Glossary  to  KaUn^ 


hhew  that  thy  judgment  u  not  tinrijtit. 

^i 


^dosm. 


UwRi  chteous.  adj.   Unjust;  wicked: 
smful ;  bad.  , 

Octavius  here  leapt  into  his  room, 
And  it  usurped  by  unrighteous  doom; 
But  he  hb  mle  justtfy'd  by  might.         Sptjiier, 
Within  a  month ! 
-    Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  wnriibteoms  tears 
Had  left  the  6ushing  m-her  galled  eyes 
She  married-— ^h  most  wicked  speed*! 

L«t  the  wicked  man  for«ke  his  way,  andkS 
mnrigbtnms  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
iMto  the  Lord.  /^^y^^ 

Vnri'ghtsously.  adv.  Unjustly:  wick- 
edly; siniiillf* 
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For  them 
Their  foc$  a  deadly  Shibboleth  deriae  t 
By  which  unri^Lumsly  it  waa  decreed, 
Toat  none  to  truat  or  profit  should  succeed 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  pob'nous  wicked 
weed.  Dntdem. 

A  man  may  fall  undeservedly  under  puSlick 
disgrace,  or  is  unrigbUotuly  oppresstd.    ^  CaliUrm 
Unri'ghteousness.  n*  s.  Wickedness; 
iiiiustice. 
Our  Romanlsu  can  no  more  abide  this  pro- 
.  position  convert^,  than  themselves.    All  sin, 
say  they,  is  a  transeression  ci  the  law;  but 
every  transgresaon  of  the  law  is  not  sin.    The 
apostle,  therefore,  turns  it  for  us :  all  tmr^b' 
teoutness,  says  he,  is  sin;  but  every  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  is  unrigbttousHess^  saith  Austin 
xe^OR  this  place.  HalK 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  then:, 
ts  perjuiy,  pcrfiditusness,  ttmrighinitsatssj  and 
Ingritiiude.  TUUtson, 

VKRi'GHTruL.  <j^**  Not  rightful  5   nut 

just. 

Thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrij^btful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
To  pluck  him  headlong  trom  th*  usurped  throne. 

Sbakfpeare, 

To  UN  Ri'NG.  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring. 
13e  forc'd  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge. 
And  pigs  mmrin^d  at  vis.  franc  pledge. 


ToUnri'p.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  impro- 
per ;  there  being  no  difference  between 
rip  and  unrip  ;  and  the  negative  particle 
is  therefore  of  no  force  ;  yet  it  is  well 
authorized.].  To  cut  open. 
Like  a  traitor 
Didst  break  that  vow,  and,  w^th  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
VnrWdit  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

Sbakifeare, 

He  could  not  now,  with  his  honour,  so  unripe 

and  put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done 

before,  as  to  deliver  him  up.  Bac<m» 

We  are  angry  with  tearcners  when  they  break 

open  trunks,  and  unrip  packs,  and  open  sealed 

letters.        •  ,..,..        ^'^'*''- 

Cato  well  observes,  that  friendship  ought  not 
to  be  unripped^  but  unstitched.  C«llier. 

Unri'pb.  fl^". 
I.  Immature ;  not  fullj  concocted. 

Purpose  is  of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity; 
"Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe^  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 

Sbahpeart, 
In  this  northern  trap t,  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  tttiripe  and  ill-constrained  notes.    IValier, 
a.  Not  seasonable  ;  not  yet  proper. ' 
He  fix'd  hb  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen. 
To  brood  *m  secret  on  his  gathered  spleen. 

Drjdem, 

1.  Too  early.  .  •     ^ 

"WTio  hath  not  heard  of  the  valiant,  wise,  and 

just  Dorilaus,  v;hosc  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so 

many  years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes? 

Sidney* 

Unri'penkd.«<//.    Not.maturcd. 
Were  you  with  these,  you  'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unriptrnd  beauties  of  the  north. 

AddijMt 

Unri'peness.  n.  s.    Immaturity;  want 
of  ripeness. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion 
must  ever  be  well  weighed ;  and  generally  it  is 
good  to  commit  the  begmninp  of  all  great  ac- 
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'  tidiistoAipii,widibi8li«rfredmi;aa44s 
ends  to  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands. 

UnriValled.  adj. 
I.  Having  no  comfictitor. 

HoMwrlbriMd!  at  who« -mW^ An^ 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  oar  sex  resiga.   Pffc 
%.  Havmg  no  peer  or  cquaL 
To  Ukro'l.  v.  a.  To  open  what  i»  roUed 

or  convolved. 

OhofTori 
The  queen  of  nations,  from  her  andent  sest. 
Is  sunk  for  ever  ia  th«  dark  abyss; 
Time  has  •wtratf'i/ her  glories  to  the  last. 
And  now  doa'd  up  the  volume.  x)»y*» 

Uhroma'ntick.  adj.   Contrary  to  ro- 
mance. 
It  is  a  base  unronuntici  apirit  not  to  ^««« 

yo«-  .    ^  ^^"^ 

ToVSKOo'F.v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  roof 
or  covering  of  houses.  . 

The  rabble  shouW  have  fim  ismmfd^  err, 
Ere  so  prevailed  with  roc  Sh*ksf»rt, 

Unro'osted.    fl^.     Driven   from  Ac 

roost.  .  ,^  . 

Thou  dotard !  thou  art  woman-tir*d,  mrmttdy 
By  thy  old  dame  Partlet  here.  Shsksfurt. 
To  Unro'ot.  v.  a.  To  tear  ftt)ni  the 
roots  ;  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate^^ 

Since  you've  made  the  days  and  nighti  is 

***^»  -•• 

To  wear  your  geode  limb*  in  my  ainirs, 

•  Be  bold;  you  do  so  grow  in  my  "Sajj''^^ 
That  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Sbeitfem, 

Unr-^  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  aad  trees,  an  undi«ingui«h  dpfff 

Unro'ugh.  tf^'.    Smooth. 

Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrougt  youths,  that  even  nwj 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.         Staitfttn. 

UiiRo'uNDED.  iwif.  Not  shaped;  not  cot 
to  a  round. 

Those  unfil'd  mstoleta, 
That  more  than  cannon-thot  avaib  or  lets; 
Which,  negligently  left  umrommded^ML 
Like  many-angled  figures  in  the  book     ^^ 
Of  some  dread  eonjurcr.  *^ 

Unro'yal.  fl4^.   Unprinccly;  notroyiL 
By  the  advice  <rf  his  envious  awMff^S" 
sent  them  with  «»r«w/rcpr«acbes  toMuaw 
and  Pyrode«,as  tf  they  had  done  traituro^y- 

To  Unru'fflk.  v.  n.    To  cease  fio» 
commotion  or  agitatioo. 

Where'er  he  guides  his  finny  ctmntn, 
The  waves  nnr^e,  and  the  aea  sobsidefc  ^ 
Unru'ffled.  a4;.  Calm  ;  tranquiiJ  not 

tumultuous.  j^^ 

Vent  all  thy  pasfion,  and  I H  stand  its  *««. 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  Cents  w*» 

Umru'led.  adj.  Not  -directed  by  any 
superiour  power.  . 

The  rcahn  was  left,  like  a  to  «  « J^ 
amidst  allthe  raging  surges,  wf^Wsndnna^ 
ed  of  any ;  for  they  to  whom  «»»e^.«2^ 
bunted  ii their  Ubour.or forsook  theirctejUj^ 

Unru'liness.  n.s.  [fitwi  tr*ri^O  Tf ' 
bulcncc;   tumuhuousness  j  hccntww- 

By  the  negKgence  rf  some,  wka  w«ft  hw 
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C»  be  cominancle4,  and  by  the  tmruKMm  fX 

others,  who  without  leave  were  gone  ashore,  so 

&ir  an  occasion  of  virtory  was  ncgleacd. 

'  KmoIUs* 

No  care  was  had  to  curb  the  unruliiuss  of 

«iger,  or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.    Amongst 

all  their  sacrifices  they  never  sacrificed  so  much 

as  one  lust.  5#irfA. 

Unrl'ly.  fli(f.  Turbulent;  ungovernable; 

ficcntious;  tumultuous. 

In  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  ty'd 
To  Therion,  a  loose  umntly  swain ; 

Who  had  more  joy  to  ranje  the  forest  wide, 
Abd  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain. 
'^  Sperntr. 

Down  I  come,  like  gli$t*ring  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  uMridj  jades.  SbaispMn, 
The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  rash ;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to 
receive  but  unruly  waywardness.  Sbahfeart, 
The  trtigue  is  an  umruiy  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  Jamu. 

'Thou  dost  a  better  life,  and  nobler  vigour, 

Doet  each  unruly  appetite  controul.  Rucommti, 

Love  insuhs,  disguised  in  the  cloud. 
And  welcome  force  <rt  that  unruly  crowd. 

IvaUer. 

Passions  kept  their  place,  and  transgressed 

not  the  boundaries  of  their  proper  n.uures;  nor 

were  the  disorders  begun,  which  are  occasioned 

by  the  licence  of  unruly  appetites.       GlanviUe, 

You  must  not  go  where  yoiTmay  dangers 

meet. 

Th*  unruly  sword  will  no  distinction  make, 

And  beauty  wUl  not  there  give  wounds,  but  take. 

Dryden, 

Unsa'fe.  adj.  Not  secure;  hazardous; 
dangerous. 

tf  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  ad- 
versaries, yet  others  should  be  taught  how  um* 
smfe  it  was  to  continue  his  friends.  Hotker. 

With  speed  retir'd. 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelick 
throng,  . 

'  And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Pf  sodi  commotion.  MUtom* 

Uncertain  ways  unsafut  are. 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 

VenooM, 
Phlegyan  robbers  mad«  unsafe  the  road. 

Dryaen, 

Uksa'fely.  aJv.  Not  securely;  dan- 
eerously.  ,  ^ 

Take  it,  whUe  yet 't  is  praise,  before  my  rage, 

'     Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age ; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 


prom  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 

Dryaen, 
As  no  man  can  walk,  so  neither  can  he  tnink, 
vneasily  or  unsafely^  but  in  using,  as  his  legs,  so 
his  thoughts,  amiss ;  which  a  virtuous  man  never 
doth.  Grevf, 
17  ws  A  I'd.  fl^'.  Not  uttered;  not  men- 
tioned.                   ,  »*    . 

Chanticleer  ihall  wish  hit  words  unsaid,  Dryd, 

That  I  may  leave  nothing  material  unsaid^ 

airibng  the  several  wavs  of  imitation,  I  shall  place 

tr^dation  and  paraMrase.  Fekom, 

y  Hs  a'lt  e  d  .  «<fr.  Not  pickled  or  seasoned 

with  sal^  ,  s     :.^         . 

The  munauck  scurvy,  induced  by  too  great 
AOtn^y'oT  sea-salt,  and  common  among  ma- 
riners, IS  cured  by  a  diet  of  fresh  unsalied  things, 
and  watery  liquor  acidulated.  Arkutbmt* 

Unsalu'ted.  adj.   C^ifl/MfA.'ti/,  Mtin.] 
Notialu^^^d. 
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Oodsl  I  prate; 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  worid 
Leave  uns^utei,  Shakspemm* 

UvsA'NCTiFiED.tft^*.  Uuholy ;  notcon* 
secrated ;  not  pious. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  fo  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantry ;  her  death  was  doubtfi^; 
And  but  that  great  command  o'crsways  dU 

order. 
She  should  in  ground  mumnet^*dhvrt  Iodg*d 
'Till  the  last  trump.  Sbahpears. 

Unsa't4able.  adj.  {insatlahtlu^  Ldtin.] 
Not  to  be  satisfied;  greedy  without 
bounds. 

Unsatiahle  in  their  longing  to  do  all  manner  of 
good  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially 
men*  H—karm 

Crassus  the  Roman,  for  his  unsa^abU  mtA- 
nets,  was  called  the  gulph  of  avarice.     RaldjjL 
Unsatisfa'ctoriness.  «.  J.  Failure  of    , 
giving  satisfaction.    - 

That  vi^ich  most  deters  me  from  such  tnalt 
is  their  wutitUfactwiness^  though  they  should 
succeed.  '^oyk* 

Unsatisfa'ctory.  adi* 
I.  Not  giving  satisfaction, 
a.  Not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

I'hat  speech  of  Adam,  The  womap  thoa 
gavest  me  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
uee,  and  1  dtd  eat,  i*  an  umathfacUry  reply, 
and  therein  was  involved  a  very  im|iious  error. 

Brvwmm 

Latria  to  the  cross,  is  point  bijnk  against  th« 

definition  of  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  it  is  a« 

unsatisfaetnj  answer  to  say,  they  onlv  MFere 

asaiost  latria  given  to  images  for  themselves. 

SUU'm^JUti. 
Unsa'tisfied.  a///. 
I.  if ot  contented  ;  not  pleased. 

6ueen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a  great 
officer,  and  being  by  some  put  in  some  doubt  oT 
that  person  whom  she  meant  to  advance,  said, 
she  w.is  like  one  with  a  lauthorn  seeking  a  nan, 
and  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for 
that  place.  Bmcm, 

Fbshy  wits,  who  cannot  fathom  a  large  dis- 
course, must  be  very  much  unsaiufied  oi  me. 

u  Not  settled  in  xjpinlon. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparauon  of  gold 
they  leave  persons  uasatufied.  BoyU^ 

J.  Not  filled  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full. 
Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting. 
Yet  in  l^stowiog  he  was  most  priocelv. 

Shahpeof^ 
Whether  shall  I,  by  justly^bguing 
Him  whom  1  hate,  be  more  unjustly  cruel 
To  her  I  love  ?  or,  bemg  kind  to  her. 
Be  cruel  to  myself,  and  leave  unsatisfied 
My  anger  ind  revenge  ?  Denham, 

£temity  human  nature  cannot  look  into,  with- 
out a  rtli^ous  awe :  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  the 
endless  view,  and  return  to  us  weary  and  uium» 
tisftdt  without  finding  bounds  or  place  to  fix  on. 
•  Rogers, 

Unsa^tisfiedness.  /r.  s,  {from  unjatij* 
fkd,']  The  state  of  being  not  satisfied. 

Between  my  own  unsaitspedtuss  in  conKience* 
and  a  necesshy  of  satisfying  the  importunities 
df  some,  I  was  persuaded  to  chuse  rather  what 
was  safe  than  what  seemed  just.  King  Charles* 
That  unsatisjuditess  with  transitory  firuhions, 
that  men  deplore  u  the  unhappiness  of  their 
nature,  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  it,  as  it  is  the 
prerofative  of  men  not  to  be  pltased  with  such 
I6m|  foys  as  children  doat  upon.  Boyli. 
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Uhsa'tisfyimg.  aaj*  Uniblc  to  gratify 

tothefttU.  ^      .  .    ,,  V     u 

Nor  is  fame  only  muathfymg  m  itself,  bat  the 

desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  iccidental 

uouWcs.  AdJMH. 

UNSA'voufciNfess.«.  s\ftomumavtury.'\ 

z.  Bad  taste. 

a.  Bad  smell. 

If  wc  concede  a  national  umsavourintss  in  «ny 
people,  yet  shall  we  find  the  Jews  less  subject 
nereto  than  any.  £ro-am, 

Uksa  voury.  a4f» 
X,  Tasteless.  . 

Can  that  which  is  umavntry  be  eaten  without 
salt  f  or  is  there  any  i^ste  in  the  white  of  an 
ep  ?  ,  J'^^' 

%.  Having  a  bad  tatte. 

Unsavoury  food,  perhaps. 
To  spiritual  natures.  Milton, 

3,  Having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

Some  may  emit  an  unsavoury  odour,  trhicn 
may  happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they  have 
taken.  Broxun, 

4.  Unpleasing ;  disgusting. 

Things  of  so  mean  regard,  although  necessary 
to  be  ordered,  are  notwithstanding  verv  iww- 
vouryy  when  they  come  to  be  disputed  of;  be- 
cause disputation  pre-supposeth  some  difticulty 
in  the  matter.  Hooifr, 

Uiuavwry  news;  but  how  made  he  escape  t 
Sbaks^fure. 

fc  Unsa't.  V.  a.  To  retract ;  to  recant ; 
to  deny  what  has  been  said. 

Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unsay ; 
Dcmeuius  loves  you,  fair.  SiaUpeare» 

Say  and  uutayj  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure. 

How  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon 

untay 
What  feign'dsnbmtssbn  swore!  MilUm, 

To  say,  and  strait  unsay t  pretending  first 
To  fly  pain,  professing  next  tlie  spy. 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced.         Miltoa, 
There  is  nothing  said  there,  which  vou  may 
have  occasion  to  unsay  hereafter.        Atttrhury, 
Unsca'lv.  adj.    Having  no  scales. 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soale.     Gay, 
Unsca'rred.    adj.   Kot    marked   witb 

wonnds.  \.  ,  ^,    .     ,- 

And  must  she  die  for  this?  O  let  her  live: 
flo  she  may  live  unscarrditom  bleeding  eiaugh- 

1  will  coiiess  she  was  not  Edward's  dauf  hteh 

Sbahptare, 

Vnschola'stick.    adj.   Not   bred   to 

literature.  i         ,  .. 

Notwithsunding  these  learned  disputants,  it 

was  to  the  untebelastick  statesman  that  the  world 

owed  their  peace  and  liberties.  I'ocke. 

Unscho'oled.   adj.    Uneducated;   not 

learned.  , .    .      ».    »u 

When  the  apoetles  were  ordtmed  to  alter  the 
)tWi  of  heathenish  religion,  they  were,  St.  Paul 
excepted,  tmcbooltd  and  unlettered  men. 

XJivsco'KCHED.  adj.  Not  touched  by  fire. 
Hit  hand, 
Not?  sensible  of  fire,  rcmain'd  umeorch'd. 

SbaJi*ptare. 

Unsco'ured.  adj.  Kot  cleaned  by  rub- 

Th*  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  it$umur*d  armour,  hung  by  th 
vaU, 
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And  none  of  them  been  trdra.         SUkifmu 
Unscra'tched.  adj.  Not  torn. 
I  with  much  espedHMit  inarch 
Have  brought   a  counter-check  before  year 

gates. 
To  save  utucruuhU  tour  city's  threatened  di«elu. 

Unscre'ened.  adj'     Not  covered;  n«t 
protected. 

Those  balls  of  burnished  brass  the  topi  of 
churches  ate  adorned  with  der.ve  their  ^.uter- 
ing  brightness  from  their  beiog  cxp«»sed,  i«- 
tcteenei^  to  the  sun's  refulgent  beams,      iin^ 

UnscrTptural,  acij'  Not  dtfcnsiblc  by 
scripture. 

The  doctrine  delivered  in  mv  ternwm  wai 
neither  new  nor  uuscrifiurmU  nor  in  itself  Calse. 

■Atlttvwj, 

To  Uf^sfc'AL.   V.  a.    To  open  any  Ihiog 

sealed.  ,       ,,.^ 

This  new  glare  of  h^ 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  usfscoTdha  sight 

Drydeu 

Ukse'aled.^/^/. 
I.  Wanting  a  seal. 

Your  oaths 
Are  words,  ind  poor  conditions  bat  tntt^l 

Shdisftm^ 

1.  Having  the  seal  broken. 

To  Unse'am.  V,  a.  To  rip ;  to  cut  ofpen. 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  fercweH  to 

him,  ^  ., 

Till  he  unseam  i  him  from  the  nape  to  th 

ch^^s, 
And  fix'd  hi«  head  upon  our  bettlemeots. 

Sbahfiun. 

Uksea'rchable.  iwi'.  InscniUblc ;  not 
to  be  explored. 

All  is  best,  though  we  often  doubt 
What  th*  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about,         ^ 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close,  J»««* 

Thou  hast  vouchaafd 
This  friendly  condescension,  to  rekte 
Things  else  by  roe  usssearcbahU.  •'^5 

Job  discourseth  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  «aa 
uHseatebahU  perfections  of  the  works  ofGed. 

These  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unseanhdlti 
neither  has  he  left  us  in  scripture  any  mark»,lT 
which  we  may  infallibly  conclude  ourseljei  la 
that  happy  number  he  has  chosen.  J^V"- 

It  is  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichmefft  rfoor 

understandings,  if  we  spend  too  much  rf^ 

time  among  infinites  and  uiuearebahUs,    Wim> 

Unsea'kchableness.  n.  j.  Impossflx- 

lity  to  be  explored. 

The  unsearebMenus  of  God's  wavs  ihooW  be 
8  bridle  to  restrain  presumption,  and  njc  aj^ 
tuary  for  spirits  of  error.  Bramut* 

UNSh'^ASONABLE.iliC^. 

X.  Not  suitable  to  time  or  occaaon ;  .on- 
fit ;  untimely  jintimcd.     ^    ^    .^ 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  "^^J^ 
deavours  the  most  busUy  to  ple«e  Oj*  **J^ 
upon  hini  those  uHswsmabU  offices  *"**^HJr^ 
him  not.  ._lS 

Tlie'ur  counsel  lAust  seem  ^^^'^''f^l 
who  advise  men  to  suspect  that  wherewitn  w^ 
world  hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  tw'w 
hundred  years  acquainuncc.         ,       ^^1 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonalU  time  to  i«e»» 
law,  When  swords  arc  in  the  binds  o^^^^\ 

The  commisAmen  jiuHed  dbfrtof  drfrod 
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Imifff  in  diurches,  in  such  uMsfoxtaahU  fashion, 

as  if  done  in  hostility.  *    Hayward, 

Tbit  ciigrcMion  I  conceived  not  unstasomabU 

fi>r  this  pUce,  nor  upon  this  occasion.  C/artudoth 

Haply  mention  may  axiie 

^fsometbing  not  uMseasonab/e  to  ask.      MUUtf, 

Timothy  lay  out  ^-nights^  and  went  abroad 

often  at  unseastuxbU  nours.  Arlutbnot, 

4.  Not  agrctafclc  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

Like  an  MtiuatonftbU  stormy  dayt 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers   drown   their 

shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissoh'd  in  tears. 

Shaisftart, 
$'.  Late ;  s|s,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 
Ukse'a&onablckess.    n.  u    Disagree- 
ment with  time  or  place. 

The  moral  goodness,  unfitnev,  and  unfeasom^ 

■miUmeu  of  moral  or  natural  actioiu  falls  not 

within  the  verge  of  a  buital  fiurulty.  Halt, 

Ukss^asomably.  Ai^if.  Not  seasonably; 

Uot  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion. 

Some  thincs  it  asketh  ynnasmiably^  when  they 
need  not  to  be  prayed  for,  as  deliverance  froat^ 
thunder  apd  tempest  when  no  danger  is  nigh. 

Hooktr, 
Leave  to  fathom  such  bi^  points  as  these, 
Kor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  please ; 
UmatiuoMMy  wise,  till  age  and  cares 
ibve  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage«great  affiiirs. 

'  DryJcm. 

By  the  methods  prescribed,  more  good,  and 

less  misdiief,  will  be  done  in  acute  distempers, 

than  by  medicines  improperly  and  unteasonally 

applied!  Arbutbntt^ 

Ulysses  yielded  umtiOimMhij^  and  the  strong 

^panion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him 

vigilance.  Broomtt 

Unse'asoned.  il^^*. 

I.   Unseasonable;    tmtim^ly;   ill-tim^d. 
Out  of  use. 

Vour  m^esty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  these  »ff#MiMV  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness.  Sbaks^re, 

I  think  myself  in  a  better  plight  for  a  Under 
t)un  you  are;  the  which  hath  something  emr 
bolde^ed.  me  to  this  umfta/atud  inuusion. 

Sbaks^iare* 

%,  Unformed ;  not  qualified  by  use. 
T  is  an  mueasind  courtier ;  advue  him. 

Sbahpeiu^e^ 
•0.  Irregular;  inordinate. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
HDages  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  and 
uMitasiud  fashion,  as  if  done  in  hostility. 

Haywari. 

j^  Voi  Icept  tm  fit  for  use. 

5«  Not  salted ;  ^s^  unseasoned  mtaX* 

Unse^conded.  adi» 

J.  Kot  sqj^ported. 

Him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  muecmded  by  you. 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage.  Sbaksptmre. 

•s.  Not  exemplified  a  aecon4  time. 

Strange  and  muwrnM  shapes  of  worms  suc- 
ceeded. Brvwn, 

T9  Unse^crst.  v.  a.  To  disclose ;  to 
divulge. 

He  that  consuiteth  what  he  should  do,  shouTd 
Bot  declare  what  he  will  do ;  bur  let  princes  be«> 
ware,  that  the  uiuitraiMg  of  their  afljirs  comes 
aocfirom  themselves.  Bacm. 

Viiss'CRBT.  «4f.  Notdoie;  not  trusty. 
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Who  shall  be  true  to  usi 
"Wbfm  we  are  so  umseeret  to  ourselves  f 

SMxfeert. 
UNSECv'aB,  A^'.  Not  safe. 

Love,  though  most  sure. 
Yet  always  to  itself  seems  mnucurt,       Denbam* 

Unsedu'ced.  adi.  Not  dra wn  to  ill . 

If  she  remain  unaeducis  you  not  making  It  ap« 
pear  otherwise;  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  m 
assault  you  nave  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall 
answer  me  with  your  sword.  SboMsftare* 

Among  innumerable  ^Ise,  unmov*d. 
Unshaken,  unstditc%  unterrify'd.  Miltm* 

Uns^s'ing.  a4f.    Wanting  the  power  <^ 
vision. 

I  should  have  scratchM  out  your  muteing  eyes^ 
To  mak»  my  masur  out  of  bve  with  thee. 

ToUKSEfi'M.  V.  »•    Not  to  acem.    Not 
in  use. 

You  wrong  the  repuutkm  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeminr  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  whichWh  so  faithfully  been  paidb 

S^kjf^are* 
Unsee'mliness.  w,  J,  Indecency;  inde- 
corum ;  uncnmeliness. 

AH  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and 
whose  presence  to  offend  with  any  the  lean  ««- 
uemlimfsi,  we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they, 
who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that  we  do. 

Unseemly.  a4f*  Indecent;  uncomely; 
unbecoming* 

Contentions  as  yet  were  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils;  the  one,  a  mutual  exchange  of  m* 
item/y  and  unjust  disgraces  offered  by  men,  whose 
tongues  and  passions  are  out  of  rule ;  the  other, 
a  common  hazard  of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by 
such  as  study  now  to  work  with  most  advantage 
in  private.  Hosier, 

Adultery  of  the  tongue,  consisting  in  corrupt, 
dishonest,  and  unteemly  speeches.  Perkins. 

Let  us  now  devise 
^^liat  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  soame  obooxloua,  and  unueml'wt  seen. 

Her  gifts 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem*d; 
Unteeimty  to  bear  rule.  '  Afiiitm* 

My  sons,  let  your  uyeemly  discord  cease; 
If  not  in  friendsnip,  live  at  least  in  peacf . 

JDrydff,, 

I  wish  every  unseemly  idea  and  wanton  ex* 

pression  had  been  banished  from  amongst  them. 

Unsee'mly.  adv.  Indecently ;  unbecom- 
ingly. 

Charity  doth  not  behavt  itself  jM/rnw/^,  seek* 

eth  not  her  own.  I  Cortnthianr. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd ; 

CTiuMw/jr  yelhn^;  distant  hills  return 

The  hideous  nowe.  Fbilipu 

UnSEE'N.  ad\ 

X.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 
Ajcsttrff//^,  inscrutabie,  invisible. 
As  i  nose  on  a  roan's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on 
»  a  steeple.  '    Sbahfeare. 

Her  father  and  myself 
Will  so  dispose  ourselves,  that  seeing,  umseem^ 
We  may  of  the  encounter  frankly  judge. 

Sbakspeart* 

A  pMinter  became  a  physician:  whercupoa 

ooe  said  to  him.  You  have  done  well ;  for,bciore» 
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flie  6uU»  of  yoor  wofk  were  teen,  but  BOW  they 
ere  nMtttii*  Xf^ccKm 

Here  rmj  1  alwiyt  oo  thb  downj  grass, 

amcwvjnvi* 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Vmsuh,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 

JkiUtom, 
At  his  birth  a  ttn 
Unseen  before  m  heaven,  prodaims  hhn  come  ; 
And  ftuidesthc  eastern  sajes,  who  enauire 
His  iSace,  to  ofier  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 
'  MUtc9, 

On  she  came, 
Led  by  her  hear'nly  Maker,  though  "w'^?./ 
And  guided  by  his  voice.  MUim^ 

The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads. 
And  secret  moves  a1oo«  the  crowded  space, 
Umteen  of  all  the  rude  Phatacian  race.         Fofe. 
%.  InviHbk ;  undiscoTerablc. 

The  weeds  of  heresy  bemg  grown  into  npe- 
ness,  do,  even  in  the  very  cuttmg  down,  scatter 
oftemmies  those  seeds  which  for  a  while  he  w 
utfi  and  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  afterwards 
fteshly  spring  up  again  no  less  pernicious  than 
at  the  first  H^Uer. 

3.  Unskilled ;  unexperienced. 

He  was  not  untetn  in  the  aflfections  of  the  court, 
but  had  not  rtoutation  enough  to  reform  it. 

Clartnion. 

UiisE'LPisH.   adj.    Not  addicted  to  pri- 
vate interest.  ^ 

The  most  interested  cannot  purpose  any  ttang 
40  much  to  thoii'  ow»  advantage,  notwithstandmg 
which  the  inclination  u  neveithcWss  mnadfitb. 

Ukbe'KT.  tf^** 

1.  Not  «ent.  ^   ,  ^     , 

a.  Unsent  fir.  Not  called  by  letter  or 

messenger.  ^       .  u  • 

If  a  physician  should  go  from  house  to  house 
unsmtfor,  and  enquire  what  woman  hath  a 
cancer,  or  what  man  a  fistuU,  ht  would  be  as 
unwelcome  as  the  disease  itself.  .  TayUr. 

.  Somewhat  of  weighty  conse<iucnce  brings  you 
here  so  often,  and  unstntfir^  Dryden. 

.  UfisE'PARABLE.  M.  Not  to  be  parted; 

not  to  be  divided.      ^  ,  _  .     .  ^^^  ^.^ 
O  world,  thy  &lij?pcry  tufnt !  Fnends  no#  fiut 
sworn, 
Who  twine  as 't  were  m  love 
UntepatahU,  shall,  withm  this  hour, 
Break  out  to  bitterest  enmity.  Sbaksftau. 

\J N s  E'p  A  R  A r E  D.  a^.    Not  parted. 
There  seek  the  Theban  bard ; 
To  whom  Persephone,  entire  and  whole,  ^ 
Gave  to  retain  th*  umstparoted  soul.  r0pe* 

Unse'rvjce  ABLE,  adj.  Useless;  bringing 
no  advantage  or  convenience. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound. 
Thought  with  hfs  wmg^  to  fly  above  the  ground, 
But  hiS'Ut^  wounded  wing  umcrvtccabU  found. 

opcHser* 
T  i$  certainly  demonstrated,  that  the  condsn- 
tation  and  expansion  of  any  proportion  of  the 
air  U  always  proportional  to  the  weight  majm- 
bent  upon  it;  so  th.t,  if  the  atmosphere  had 
been  much  greater  or  less  than  it  is,  it  woiJd  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  uuicr^'^alU 
for  vcgetiilion  and  life.  ^    .  hcntiey. 

It  can  be  no  unstrvUechU  dcsijn  to  rel  gron,  to 
undeceive  men  in  so  imporunt  a  point. 

Ragert, 

Uwse'kviceably.  adv.  Without  use; 
without  advanUgc. 
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It  does  not  cidaxge  the  dimenpom  of  j^ 
globe,  or  lie  idly  and  mutrxiaahU  thefev  b* 
part  of  it  is  tntrodnced  into  the  pbms  whidi 
grow  thereon;  and  the  rest  either  ^wno^J 
agam,  with  the  ascendh^  rapour,  ^^V^ 
diown  into  rhreri.  Wmivmri* 

Unset    adj     Ndt  set ;  not  placed. 

They  urge  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  wert 
^    undescribed,  nothing  wuH  down;  and  there- 
fore charged  them  strictW  to  keep  thei^w 
to  thai  without  any  alteration.  Btaktr. 

To  U  N  SET  r  le»  V.  a. 
I.  To  malcp  uncertain. 

Such  a  doctrine  wuettUs  the  tides  to  1^ 

•  doms  and  estates ;  for,  if  the  actions  from  whidi 

luch  settlements  spring  were  dlegal,  »"  t™^  !* 

buiit  upon  them  must  be  to  too ;  but  the  tot  w 

absurd,  therefore  the  first  roust  b^ao  Wowae. 

'AAtObrnt, 

a.  To  move  from  a  place. 

As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  ay  grot 
matter  to  umsettU  him  I  VJutrw^ 

3.  To  overthrow. 

UN^f/TTLKD.fl<jr*. 

I.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;   not  deter- 
mined; not  steady. 

A  solemn  air,  and  uie  best  connorter 
To  an  uHsetikd  fancy,  cure  thy  biaina. 

ShaJtjpetn. 

Vtepix'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  bunness;  tllere  am  I  found 
So  much  MKSfttUd.  SUhf^ 

With  them,  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas  d, 
And  aU  th'  untettUd  humours  of  the  bnd, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery,  voluntary. 

Sbahpetrt 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remams, 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself 
'^  MiMm* 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the^uahns 
of  a  wambling  stomach  and  an  unseiUed  mind. 

VEstmft. 

WM<«/rtfvirtuestormy  may  appear;  ^^^ 
Honour,  likfc  mine,  serenely  ts  severe.  DrjA** 

Impartially  jud^c,  whether  from  the  verr  mJ 
day  uiat  our  religion  was  mntetiUd^  and  cnurd 
government  flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  rj»«5* 
ment  has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  fo^ 
ation.  ui^*^ 

»•  Unequal ;  not  regular  ;  changeaWe. 

March  and  September,  the  two  «IJ"*^ 
are  the  most  windy  and  tempestuous,  the  «oit 
uusmJeduid  unfqual  seasons  in  most  ^^^^^ 

3,  Not  established. 
My  cruel  fate. 

And  doubts  attending  an  mmstUUdtaX»t  ^_^ 
Forc'd  n»e  to  guard  my  coast.  Drym* 

4.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  aJ)ode. 
David  supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  «» 

the  duty  which  be  owed  unto  God,  to  ^Jim- 
self  in  an  house  of  cedar  trees,  and  to  behg^ 
ark  of  the  Lord's  covenant  umtettled.      nM^< 

Ukse'ttledness.  «.  J.  » 

X.  Irresolution  J  undetermined  state  <» 

mind. 
%,  Uncertainty ;  fluctuation. 

The  unsettledntti  of  my  condWDO  has  ftKflff- 

to  put  a  stop  to  my  ihoughu  c®"*^*"""*  Jjlj^ 

3,  Want  of  hxity.  .       ,  _^.  ;„ 

When  the  sun  shme*  upon  a  nver,  t^jn  w 

waves  roll  this  way  and  that  by  the  wmd»  7w. 

for  aU  their  untettUdneu,  the  sun  «««*S 

^i^ith  a  direct  and  certain  beam.  •'•^ 
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tJNSfi'yERED.   adi.     Not    partrf)   not 
Honour  and  policy,  like  tinsever'dfTitnAM 

Their  bands,  though  slack,   no  dissdution 
fear; 
'TW  .//i^ry^V parts  the  greatest  pressure  bear; 
X  hough  loose,  and  fit  to  flow,  they  still  cohere, 

Blacimore, 

Tb   Unsk'x.  ^.  a.     To  make  otherwise 
than  the  sex  commonlyr  is. 

All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  umex  mi  here, 
And   fiU  me,  from  the  crown  to  th*  tot,  top 
full  '   ^^ 

Of  dire«  cruelty.  Sbahpeare. 

Vnsha'dowpd  tfjy.  Not  clouded ;  not 
ciarkened. 

He  akme  sees  all  things  with  an  unshadowed^ 
comprehennve  vision,  who  eminently  is  all. 

Unsha'kbablb.  adj.    Not  subject    to 
concussion.    Not  in  use. 

-        Your  isle  stands, 
AJ  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  untbahabU^  and  roaruig  waters. 

«T  .  Sbah  peart, 

Uksha'ked.  ad;.    Not  shaken.    Not  in 
use. 

I  know  but  one. 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
l/«^tfiV  of  motion.  Sbahpean. 

VsSHA^KEK.adj, 

1.  Not  agitated  ;  not  moved. 

^  Purpose  19 

Of  violent  birth,  but  f>oor  validity: 
Which  now,  likt  fruits  unripe,  sdcki  on  the 

Oree, 
But  fall  mubaiem  when  they  mellow  be. 

Tu       •  i_  J.       .  .        ^         Sbahpeare, 

The  wicked  s  spite  against  God  is  but  like  a 
madman  s  runniM  his  head  against  the  wall, 
Aat  leaves  the  wall  mnsbaken^  but  dashes  his  own 
brains  out.  ^   /^^ 

a.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 
5.   Not   weakened    in    resolution;   not 
moved. 

in  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
O  patient  Son  of  God !  yet  only  stood'st 
Untbaken,  MlUon. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God,  in 
mu^iem  duty  to  his  vicegerent.  Spratt. 

His  principles  were  founded  in  reason,  and 
supported  by  virtue,  and  tlierefore  did  not  lie 
•t  the  mercy  of  ambition:  his  notions  were  no 
less  st^dy  and  im/iSaiM,  than  just  and  upright. 

ToUnsha'kle.   -i;.  u.   To  loose  from 
bonds. 

A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their 

minds  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education, 

and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view 

ofthepubbckgood.  jiddison. 

VmuA'MED.  adj.  Not  shamed. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause; 
UMsbamd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he 

can; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

UiTjha'pen.  adj.    Mishapen ;  deformed!* 

ITiis  vnshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the 

form  it  was  found  in  when  the  waters  had  re- 

•««*•  £urnei. 
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And  on  the  boUmg  waves  extended  We.  Addktm. 
Unsha'red.    adj.    Not    parUken;  not 
had  in  common. 

BUss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 
Tedious  ir^i^drVwith  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law: 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsbtatb*}, 

^    •  Far  hence  be  souls  profane!    ^^^'^'""^ 

Assume  thy  courage,  and  mnsbeaib  thy  sword. 

Thl  l!i7'  ^^?«»P««s,  still  to  keep 

^^?r  '  *^  ^'°  *^  •^««  ^ 

And  h^U  unsheathed  the  shining  bladV^  ^     P,^    ' 
VssHt/D.  adf.     Not  spilt.  ^' 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  ti^n'd. 

UvsHE^LTERED.^^y.  Wanting  a  s^eJT; 
w^ntine  protection.  '^iccnj 

He  is  breeding  that  worm,  which  will  smite 
th«  eourd,  ana  leave  him  unsheitered  toTbi? 
scorcTung  wrath  of  God.  which  wiU  make  tW 
improvement  of  Jonah's  passionate  ^sh,  that 
G^  would  take  away  hy  life,  his  most  ra'tio^I 

shieM  ''^^''''''^^*'  ^^^^^^<i^dby  th^ 

He  tnr'd  a  tough,  wdl-chosen  spear; 
Though  C^pus  then  did  no  defence  proJide^ 
But  scornful  ofTer'd  his  unshielded  side,   JDryden. 

To  VssHir.  a;,  a.    To  take  out  of  1 
snip.  • 

Thy^i^ess  riK>ughtsi«ttA*riVthe  priest  may 

^^SHO  p,  adj.  [from  tmjJboed.]    HaviW    ' 
no  shoes.  « 

AJI'^t'^^  ""'t'^'  theur  bodies  wrapt  in  rant 
And  bodi  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  sta^. 

Withhold  thy  foot  from  being  unshj^"^'""' 

.  J^\ki«g'»  armv,  naked  and  unshl\'^M 

YT  ,  Liarendm. 

^"^^^o  OK. />art.  adj.    Not  shaken, 
l^t,  box,  and  ga  1  rv,  m  convulsions  huri'd. 
Thou  stand  st  unsho»i  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

UNSHo'RN.tf^/.  Not  clipped.  ^'^* 

XT    I       ,  "T^'s  st»'englh,  di^ji'd 

Th.n  ^v  '°"^uf"  i"y  sinews. joints,  and  bones. 
^b^rn  P^-eserv'dT  these  locks  uTl 

The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow.  M'tf*on 
'  oS     V  *  ""'  '"  beauteous  order  sto^j'; 

Of  oaks  unsharn,  a  venerable  wood.         Dry,len 

Unsiio^t.  ^art.  a^J,  Not  hit  by  shot. 
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He  thM  on  her  bis  bold  hand  layn 
With  Cupid*«  pointed  uiow  pUp; 
They,  with  a  touch,  thev  are  $o  keen. 
Wound  us  untiot,  an^  she  unseen^  tVaUer, 

To  Unsho'ut.  v.  a.  To  annihilatCy  or 
retract  a  shout. 

tJtisboui  the  noise  that  banish *d  Marcius; 
Repeal  hin\,  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother. 

Sbahftare, 

Vnsro'wered.  adj.  Not  wattrea  by 
•bowerB. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
la  Memphian  grove  or  greeit. 
Trampling  th*  imihower*d  grata  with  knringi 
loud.  MUtii, 

UNsHRl^\KfNG.  o^r.  Kot  rccdKng ;  not 
shanning  danger  or  pain. 

Your  ion,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt : 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  mao ; 
The  which  no  sootier  had  his  prowess  con- 

firm'd, 
k  the  umsbriniiHg  Station  where  he  fought. 
But,  like  a  man,  he  died.  Sbakfptart. 

UysHu^NNABLB.  aih    Inevitable* 
*T  is  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogative  are  tbey  less  than  the  base ; 
T  is  destiny  unsbunuabU  like  death.  Sbakspearf, 

VnSI'FTED.  0^'. 

1.  Not  parted  by  a  sieve. 

The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again. 
Or  with  umtifted  ashes.  May, 

%.  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  experience. 
Afiecuon !  puh  \  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
UHsifUd  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
i  Sbahfcare*' 

Unsi'ght.  adi.  Not  seeing.  A  low  word, 
used  only  with  unseen^  as  in  the  example 
following.  Probably  formed  by  corrup- 
tion of  unsighted. 

They  'U  say,.our  business  to  reform 
The  charch  and  state,  is  but  a  worm ; 
For  to  subscribe,  ynsigbi,  unseen. 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.       Hudibrar. 
V a  Si' CUT  EH.  ad/.    Invisible  ;  not  seen. 
Beauties  that  from  wonh  ariae 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 
SciU  present  with  us»  though  wuigblsd. 

Suckling, 

Unsi'chtliness.  n.  s.  [from  unsightij,] 

Deftmnity  ;  disajjreeablcness  to  the  eye. 

The  unslgbttinets  in  the  legs  may  be  helped 

by  wetring  a  laced  stocking.  Wiseman. 

Unsi^ohtly.  a4i.  Disagreeable  to  the 
sight.   / 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  yott'U  vmicbsaft  me  raiment,  bed,  and 

&od^ 
—Good  sir,  no  more :  these  are  utuigMy  tricks. 

Sbahpeart, 
Those  blossoms  also,  ^ad  those   dropping 
^ums. 
That  he  bestrown,  muigbtfyt  and  unsmooth, 
A^  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  trea4  with  ease. ,    . 

Milton. 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  tmsigbtiy  root, 

Bat  of  divine  effect,  he  cuU'd  me  out.     Mitten, 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening, 

that  could  have  formed  such  ao  unsigbth  hoUow 

-  into  so  beautiful  an  area.  Sfretattr. 

Unsince're.  ii4f.  [ifuincfnUf  Lat.] 
X.  Not  hearty ;  Aot  f^j(UiiU 
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a.  Not  genuine ;  impure ;  adnltented. 
I  have  so  often  met  with  dtyimcal  prrparl* 
tions  which  I  hare  fovpad  muincnt,  that  \  dare 
scaice  trust  any.  BtyU, 

3.  Not  sound ;  not  solid.' 

Mjrrrha  was  joy'd  the  wetcome  news  tobesrt 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  wuhuen, 

Drjim. 

U'>Jsince'rity.     h,    J,     Adulteration; 
cheat ;  djshonesty  of  profession. 

A  spirit  of  sea-salt  may,  without  any  muw* 
tiri^f  be  so  prepared  as  to  disNhre  crude  goU. 

To   Unsi'new.    v.   a.  To  deprive  U 
strength. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  hb  cxMnyacted  strcB{th 
Stretcb*d  and  dissoli'd  into  ynuntn*d  length. 

Denkm. 
Now  toys  and  trifles  firom  their  AthenscoBie, 
And  daces  and  pepper  have  ttnsinti^'d  &orm» 

The  afiected  purity  of  the  French  basMuoHW- 
ed  their  heroick  verse.  The  language  of  aa  end 
poem  is  almost  wholly  figurative :  yet  are  uey 
so  fearful  of  a  metaphor,  that  no  exaiaple  of 
Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  be  botd  wA 
safety.  DrjM. 

Uvsi'HEWED.adj,    Nerveless;  weak. 
Two  special  reasons 
May  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  mnsbuw*J, 
And  yet  to  me  are  strong.  Shtlti^im. 

UnsTkced.   adj.    Not   scorched;  not 
touched  by  fire. 

By  th«  command  of  Domitian,whencattiiM 
a  cauldron  of  burning  oil,  he  came  out  uusingd. 

Bmm. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  fivasee, 

untouched,  nminged.  Sufru* 

Unsi'nking.  aJt,     Not  sinking. 

Anxur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  oreeze 
Bk)wn  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover*d  with  a  smooth,  wuiniing  sand. 

Unsi'hning.  adi*    Impeccable. 

^  A  perfect  uminning  obeoience,  &ee  fironpiN 
ticular  acts  of  transgrecsioa.  ^i^n* 

Unska'nneo.  adi^    Not  measured ;  not 
computed. 

This  tiger-footefd  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  oSmntkann^d  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden' pouida  to 's  heela.  Sbaktfaru 

Unski'lpul.  adj.  Wanting  art ;  wantinj 
knowledge' 

This  overdone,  or  com»  tardy  off,  though  it 
make  the  nntbilful  laugh,  caimot  bot  make  tbe 
judicieus  grieve.  Sbaitfttn, 

Hear  his  si|3is,  though  uMite: 
Unskilful  with  what  words  t«  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  M3lm 

A  man  unMfid  in  tjliiofpsB^  coM  Mscawt 
the  nKcaknesa  and  inconckisivewessof  akogii^ 
tificial*  and  plausible  dis^ousa^^  ^^*"* 


Using  a  man's  words  according  to  the  pr^ 
priety  m  the  languaie,  though  it  be  not  alwij* 
understood,  leaves  the  blame  on, him  wfaony 
unst^lful  m  the  language  as  not  to  uodawaw' 
when  used,  as  \$.  ought*  •^**^ 

Unski'lfully.   adv.  Without  know- 
ledge; Without  art.  . 

You  speak  K«fi^U(y;  Of,  ifyouFkaovM^ 
lie  iai9rf»  ijtis  auich  dMktaed  i»  ycstf  n#lic** 

Sbai^im^ 
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tJKSKi'ipuLNEss.  n.  s.    Want  of  art; 
Vrant  of  knowledge. 

The  sweetness  ofhei  countenance  did  give 
wich  a  grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make 
iiandsome  the  unhandsomeness,  and  make  the 
feye  force  the  mind  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
praise  in  that  uH$kil/ulness,  S'tdnty, 

JLet  no  prices  be  heightened  hy  the  necessity. 

or  «Ari<^n«// of  the  contractor.  TayJtr. 

Ukski'lled.  a4i.  Wanting  skill ;  want- 

hig  knowledge  :  with  in  before  a  noun, 

and  to  before  a  verb. 

UtuUird  im  hellebore,  if  thou  shouldst  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity. 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thee  cry. 

Unskiird  and  young,  j/et  something  still  fwrit 
Of  Ca'ndish  beauty  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit.  Prior. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazzling  edd  and  purple  shine  so  gay 
As  the  bnght  natives  of  th*  unlabourd  field, 
UnirersM  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  utukilFd, 

Blackmort, 
Poets,  like  patsten,  thus  unsHlFd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  gra6t. 
With  |old  and  jewels  cover  every  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  6£  art. 

Fotin 
U  X  s  L  a'i  N.  adj.  Not  killed. 

If  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pity  of  so  great 
a  fall,  and  had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duty 
left  in  them  towards  me,  yet  durst  they  not 
shew  it,  Sidney. 

Not  hecatomb  utu/ain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
.    "  DrydeM, 

Vusla'ked.  aJf.  Not;  quenched. 
Her  desires  new  rous'd, 
And  yet  unslaJt'df  will  kindle  in  her  fancy. 
And  make  her  eager  to  renew  the  feast,  bnden. 
Wheat  steeped  in  brine,  drawing  the  brine 
from  it,  they  mix  with  wutacJUd  Ume  beat  to 
powder,  and  so  sow  it.  Mortimer. 

Unsleb'ping.  £?4)f.  Everwakcful. 
And  roseate  dtws  dispos'd 
AU  but  th'  utuUeping  eyes  of  6od  to  rest. 

MUtom. 
UifSLi'ppiNG.   a4i.  Not  liable  to  slip; 
last 

To  luait  your  hearts 
With  an  tmsiiffiHglaMt^  take,  Antony, 
Octavia  to  wile.  Slahptan. 

Unsmi'rched.    adj.    Unpolluted;   not 
etained. 
That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard; 
Cries  cudtold  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot 
£v'n  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsm$rch*d 

brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Shahptare. 

UirsMo'KED.  fl^*.  Not  smoked. 
His  ancient  pip^  in  sable  d^d. 
And  half  MTiapoaiV,  lay  by  his  side.         Svnft. 

Usrsko'oTH.  adj.  Rough  ;  not  even ;  not 
IcveL    Not  used. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,4nd  unsmooti^ 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.     . 

Jifiltoit, 
Uirsc/CIABLE.  ad/.  liHsociabiih^  Latin.] 
Not  kind ;  not  communicative  of  good ; 
pot  suitable  to  society. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  art  accompanied 
wH  plenty,  by  «o  much  the  more  greedily  b 
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our  end  desii^d,  whom  when  time  hath  made 
uHjoetabU  to  others,  we  become  a  burden  to'our- 

••q^U     UK     .        .  ^^^S^' 

buch  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  relirioua 
Ufe,  by  representing  it  as  an  wuotiakU  state,  that 
extmguisbes  aU  joy.  AtUism. 

UNso'ciABLY.  ii^v.    Not  kindly ;  with- 
out good-nature. 

These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  Is  not  «»- 
toaably  sour,  ili-natured,  and  troublesome. 

UEitramgt^ 

Unso'ilbd.   adj.     Not  polluted;    not 
tamted ;  not  stained. 

Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel? 
My  jr/r/wVV  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
Wil^l  your  accusation  overweigh.       Shaksfiare; 
The  humours  are  transparent,  to  let  m  tha 
light,  uHsoiUdm^  uusophisucatcd  by  any  inward 
tmcture-.  ^     '     j^^ 

Her  iWethusian  stream  remains  utuoiTd. 
Unmu  d  with  foreign  fildi,  and  undcfird. 

Drydem. 

Unso/ld.  adi.  Not  exchanged  for  money* 
Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold. 
And  t  other  seer,  yet  by  his  wife  unsoU. 

"Adieu,  my  children!  better  thus  expirt^. 
Unstalrd,  u/ue/di  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire. 

Unso'ldierlike.  adj.    Unbecoming"^ 
soldier. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  tliey 
slept ;  but  even  this  would  be  uiuoldierlike  in  our 
*8«-  JBroome. 

Unso'lid.  adj.    Fluid ;  not  coherent. 
The  extension  of  body  is  nothing  but  the  co- 
hesion of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  and 
the  extension  of  space,  the  continuity  diu»solid^' 
inseparable,  and  unmoveable  parts.  Locku 

^ifs&LVED.adj.    Not  explicated. 

Why  may  not  a  sincere  searcher  of  truth,  by 
Ubour  and  prayer,  find  out  the  solution  of  thoi» 
perplexities  which  have  hitherto  been  unsolvedf 
'      -^    .,  Watts. 

As  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which  he  leaves 
utiiolvfd,  so  I  win  give  you  another,  and  leav© 
the  exposition  to  your  acute  judgment.  Drydttu 
Uksoo't,  for  unsqveet.  Spenser. 

Unsophi'sticated.  adj.    Not  adulte- 
rated ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transpa* 
rent,  to  let  in  Kght  and  colours,  unfouled  zxA 
unsobhiiticattd  bv  any  inward  tincture.  Afort. 
Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsopbisthateS 
soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a 
knife,  will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.  BojU. 
If  authors  will  not  keep  close  to  truth  by  un- 
varied terms,  and  plain,  tmsopbirticated  argu- 
ments ;  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  follacies.  Loeie. 

Vsso^RTED.  adj.  Not  distributed  by  pro- 
per separation. 

Their  ideas,  ever  indifferent  and  repugnant, 
he  m  the  braiQ  wutrted,  and  thrown  together 
without  order.  fTatts* 

Unso'ught.  adj. 

I.  Had  without  seeking. 

,       Mad  man,  that  does  seek 
Occasion  of  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife: 
She  comet  untougbt ;  and  shurnini,  foUows  tkc 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  wStC 
That  would  b^  woo'd,  and  noc  tmokibtU  woo. 

MiUm. 
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1^  They  new  hope  resiiint. 

To  find  whom  at  the  first  cbey  found  tmm^. 

Thm  9mm*w^nu^  would  iwoll,  and  th'  im- 

Would  ao  caablase  the  fivehcad  of  the  deep* 

Slunbesi  which  fiaifet 
When  ^aS^d  hefive  to  cointj  now  came  lOtfMwk. 

Mtlim. 

If  tome  foreign  and  MwM]'^  ideu  ofo  thenw 

lelves,  reject  them»  and  keep  them  from  taldng 

off  our  mmds  from  kt  present  punuit.     L^eU, 

Tboo  t|iat  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free» 

whence  tomet  this  Mittffk honour  unto  me  ? 

•;  Not  searched :  not  explored* 

Hopdess  to  findy  jet  loth  to  leave  etwoar/^. 
Or  that,  or  any  phice  that  harbours  men. 

Vv%o'vt9D.aJj, 
!•  Sickly ;  wanting  health. 
Inump'rate  youth 
Ends  in  an  ace  imperfect,  and  uaiwmi,  Dtnham^ 
An  anhnai  whose  juices  are  mumud  canlie- 
eer  be  duly  nourisHbd;  fior  m/mm/ juices  ten 
never  duly  repair  the  fli^  and  solids.  A/rhnitmti^ 
ft.  Not  free  from  cracks. 
J.  Rotten;  corrupted, 
f.  Not  orthodox. 

These  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it 
cannot  be  mumi4oi  evil  to  hold  still  the  same 
assertion.  H—ktr, 

fiotyches  of  sound  belief,  as  touching  their 
true  personal  copulation,  beoNne  invjiMiirf;  by  de- 
nying the  difbmcd  which  still  cootinueth  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  nature.     Hmktr* 
J.  Not  honest ;  not  upright. 

Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
'Lest  it  should  make  meso KfWMM^a  mani 
As  to  upbnid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you.  Sbsh^rt. 

#.  Not  true  t  not  certain ;  not  solid. 
Their  vain  humouie,  fed 
^Tith  fruitless  follies  and  inwteW  delights. 

7.  Not  £i8t ;  not  calm. 

The  now  sad  king, 

5'oss'd  here  and  there*  his  ^uiet  to  confound, 
eels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
Xistt  not  to  eat;  still  muses;  sleeps  uiumnd, 

.  I.  Not  close ;  not  compact. 

Some  lands  make  tttuouitd  cheese,  notwtth* 
standing  all  the  care  of  the  good  housewife. 

Mortmnt 
^  Not  sincere ;  not  faithful. 

This  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  utuimdi 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly.  Cay» 

'e.  Not  solid ;  not  material. 

Of  such  subtle  substance  and  imspmttd, 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seemM,  whose  grave-dooths 
are  unbound.  SftMitr. 

■  II.  Erroneous;  wrong. 

What  fury,  what  conceit  wiMumff 
Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child  ? 

Fairfiuc, 

H  s  puissance,  trusting  m  th'  AlroiKhty'said, 

1  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  1  have  try^d 

I/ajom;/ and  false. 

Not  hst  under  foot 
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Orpheus^  lute  wa^  strunt  wi^MttsaBevi, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  loaea  steel  ad 


Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  Icvisthaas 
Iknrsake  wMscitMdtd  dtfrt  to  dsnoe  on  HD(h. 

UN^oyKDKESt.  n.J. 

g.  ErrobcQUsness  of  belief;  want  of  oitho- 
doxT. 
If  una  be  oneouadf  wherein  doth  the  poisft  of 
-      lie?  Smbr. 


MUm. 


It. 

^Nso'uNDED.  «<^y.  Not  tried  by  the  plum- 
met. 

Glo'ster  is 
'  rff/firain/yet,  and  fiiU  of  deep  deceit. 


Corruptness  of  any  kind. 
Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  wfakh  COB* 
plain  «f  unsound  parts,  witn  what  kind  of  w- 
rsuoipertitposscewd.    Hmktr» 


3*  Want  of  strength  ;  want  of  solidity. 
The  mmsouiidmat  of  thb  priadple  h^  bees  o(> 
ten  capesed,  and  is  univernlfy  aonoirledced. 

Ukso'ured.  a4i» 
g.  Not  made  sour. 

•     Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unpuuified  ml 
miumrtd  in  ^eimer  than  in  summer.        Bitm. 
1.  Not  made  morose. 

Secure  these  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  MMMr'i  with  aonow  bears.  i>7dii. 

Vaso'vinf,  adi*    Not  propagated  by  icat- 
tcringsced. 

Muwrooois  come  up  hastily  m  a  ta^  ni 

yet  are  mnown.  Baas. 

If  the  ground  lie  fidknr  and  nifwa,  csn> 

flowers  will  not.  come.  Jhcm 

The  flow'rs  laurwm  in  fields  and  oieadots 

reign'd. 

And  western  winds  tmmortal  spring  ouiota'i 

Ukspa'heo.  a4i'    Not  spared. 
Whatever  thbg 
The  scythe  of  dme'Biows4own,  devour  Mi^ 

t.  Not  parsimonious. 

She  gathers  tribute  luge,  and  on  the  bood 
Heeps  with  tms^riag  hand.  iOf^ 

a.  Not  merciful. 

TeUNSfjfi'AK.  v.a.    To  retract;  to it> 
cant. 

I  put  mj^self  to  thr  dunction,  and 
Ufuf9*k  mine  own  detrection;  here  aljon 
-    The  tainu  and  blamea  I  laid  upon  nyseif. 

ViisrE'' AK ABLE.  aJJ.  Not  to bc expTCtt- 
ed;  ineflfable;  unutterable. 

A  thing,  which  uttered  with  true  devockm  wi 
seal  of  heart,  aflbrdeth  to  God  himeslfthstiltf!. 
that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men,  to  tht  iw^ 
perfea  that  solid  comfort,  which  is  M^f«^^ 

A  heavier  task  coi^  not Jiave  been  iaipoi'i 
Than  t  to  speak  my  grief  mmsptakM. 

Both  addrest  for  fi|^ 
UiupemkstU:  for  who,  though  with  the  tfl«« 
Of  angels,  can  relate  ?  JwB* 

.  The  comfim  it  conveys  is  something  V:{ga 
than  the  capacities  of  mortality ;  mighty,  sfid  f 
i^«laA//;  and  not  to  be  understood,  tin  it  c««ci 

tobefete  ^ 

'  This  fills  die  mfaidaof  weak  men  withcrm^ 
less  fears, andimr/eeMKr  rage  towards  tiawi*^ 
lowsuUects.  Ae*^ 

VasPEAKABLY.  4uHf.  InezprcssiUf ;  10- 
cfFably.  _,  ^ 

When  nature  iv  ifrhcr  ^sffdutioB,  ao<  p«- 
stmi  us  with  pothing  but  bkak  aad  bsiTM  f^ 
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«pftcK,  there  is  something  wu^akably  ehevful 
fai  a  spot  of  ground  which  u  covered^with  trees, 
that  smile  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  wiocer.  Spett, 

Uns P E^c I Fi ED.  adj.     Not   particularly 
mentioQcd. 

Were  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  con- 
cealed, it  had  not  passed  untpeeifitd.         Brown, 

Unspe'culative.  adj'    Not  theoretical. 
Some  MtufftMlativt  men  may  not  have  the 
skill  to  examine  their  assertions. 

CcvernmeMt  of  the  Twigue, 
Unsfe^d.  adj^  Not  dispatched ;  not  per- 
formed, 

Venutus  withdraws, 
Uiufid  the  service  ef  the  common  cause.  Gartb, 

Un6Pe'nt.  0^'.    Not  wasted ;  not  dimi- 
nished  ;  not  weakened ;  not  exhausted. 

The  sound  incloeed  within  the  sides  of  the   ^ 
belt  coraeth  forth  at  the  holes  uuspatt  and  more 
strong.  ~  Bacon. 

Thy  fiune,  not  drcumsaib*d  with  Englisb 
ground, 
^es  luce  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  lichtt 
And  is,  like  that,  untfent  too  in  its  flight. 

Dnden^ 

Tq  Unsphe'rb.  v.  «.    To  remove  from 
its  orb. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'lnu^^iAfrr  the  stars  with 

oaths* 
^bauU  yet  aiy.  Sir,  no  gmag*  ShsMtpmov. 

JLet  my  Ump-at  midnight  hour 
Bt  seen  in  some  nigh  lonely  tow'r, 
Where  I  may  oft  ou»-watcl^  the  beary 
With  thrice  nreat  Hermet;  or  ttmfitre 
The  ^it  of  Plato,  to  unfdd 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regbns  hold 
Th*  immortal  mind.  Mi/ton, 

>t.  Not  searched;  not  explored. 

With  narrow  search  I  most  walk  round 
ThU  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unjfy*d, 

Miitm. 

%,  Not  seen ;  not  discovered. 

Ilesdv*d  to  find  some  fault,  before  ftf^/rd; 
And  diaappomted,  if  but  aati^d.  Ti^Hf. 

s.  Not  shed. 

That  bkxsd  which  thou  and  thy  great  grand- 
sire  shed* 
And  dtt  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled^ 
Had  been  lou^iiSr,  had  happy  Edward  known 
That  aU  the  Uood  he  spik  had  been  his  own. 

Denb^m* 

s.  Not  spoiled ;  not  marred. 

To  borrow  to-daie,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
Fdr  lender  or  borrower  noiance  it  is; 
Then  have  of  thine  ownc,  widiout  lending,  «»- 
sfilt,  Tusser. 

Tt>  Unsfi'rit.  v.  a.  To  dispirit  5  to  de- 
press ;  to  deject. 

Denmark  has  continued  ever  smce  weak  and 
tfiMPiViW,  bent  only  upon  safety.  Temple. 

Could  it  he  in  the  powe?  of  wy  tcmpoial  loss, 
•D  modi  to  discompose  and  tmf/itst  my  soul  ? 

Norri*. 

fJKSFOl'tBD.  adj. 

1.  Not  plundered  ;  not  pillaged. 

AU  die  way  thiit  they  fled,  for  Very  despi|ht. 
In  their  return  they  titterly  wasted  whatsoever 
tk^«r  had  before  left  wupoilcd.  Sfeitier. 

"  The  EngKsh  searched  wie  rivers  In  iwcTi  sort. 
•s  ihfiY  leftfew  ships  untpniltd  or  untaken.        ) 
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l/nspoir J  shiW  be  her  arms,  and  unprofiia'd 
Her  hdy  limbs.  DrydtM, 

%.  Not  marred;  not  hurt 5  not  made  Ose- 
less ;  not  corrilpted. 
Bathurst,  yet  unspntd  by  wealth.  Fope, 

VKSVo^TTKD.adJ. 
I.  Not  marked  with  any  stain< 
A  milk-white  hind, 
Without  untfottedf  innocent  within.       Dryded, 
Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok  dfor  PhoebtTfchuse, 
And  for  Diana  seven  nnsphfird ewes.       DrytUn, 
%.  Immaculate ;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 
Satyran  bid  him  other  business  ply. 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pxuCf  unspotted  maid. 

Spenofi 

A  heart  ttntpotted  is  ilot  easily  daunted.  Shalt, 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  $0  spot« 

less,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swordi,  can 

try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  txMxtn.   Sbahpear*. 

Pure  religion  and  undeliled  is  this,  to  visit  the 

fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliaion,  and  to 

keep  himself  tfirj^//«i  from  the  work!,     ^amtt. 

Wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men,  an4  an  m- 

tpotted  life  is  old  age.  Apocjr^ba* 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride; 
And  from  her  fair  untpoHed  sidtf 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  borc.  MUttn, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome 
grave 
His  prey,  nor  Suffer  nly  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell.  Mi/ton^ 
Vindicate  the  honour  of  religion,  by  a  pur» 
and  unspotted  obedience  to  its  precepts.    Sogers, 
Uns(iua'&eo.  a^.  Not  formed;  irregular. 
When  he  speaks, 
"T  is  liko  a  chime  a-mending,  with  terms  itn-^ 

sfuardi 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropt. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.  Shahpeare* 

Unsta'ble.  adj.  linstabi/is,  Latin.] 
1.  Not  fixed ;  not  fast. 

A  pcypular  state  not  founded  on  the  general 

Interests  0^  the  people  is  of  all  others  the  most 

uncertain,  unstalie,  and  sulgect  to  the  most  ejtsy 

changes.  TemfiJie^ 

Thus  air  was  void  of  Ught,  and  earth  unsiablt. 

Drydesu 

See  hamess*d  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  itnstahU^  not  their  own.  Qa^* 
3.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  by  the  yea  ai^  no 
Of  genVal  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T*  unstahie  slightness.  Sbaisteere. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable,       Jatxes* 
Unsta'id.  adj.   Not  cool ;  not  prudent ; 
not  settled  into  discretion  \  not  steady ; 
mutable. 

.  His  unsteped  youth  had  lon^  wandered  in  th« 
common  labyrinta  of  love;  in  which  time,  to 
warn  voiuig  people  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  h« 
compiled  these  twelve  oeglcgues.  ^  Spenser* 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh,  his  uprights. 

Sftnsttu 
Will  the  king  come,  tbit  I  may  b^-eat&e  mV 
hist 
In  whoiesdme  counsel  to  his; anstaid  yotxh  ?<   . '. 

Sbahpearit 
Tell  me,  how  will  the  world  repute  me^ 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
1  fear  it  wiU  make  me  scaddalized.    Sbahaa^ 

Wototbatbnd, 
Wbloh  gasps  btnenth  a  child's  unstaid ^otntnntdl 

S^ndup 
dB9  • 
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UMSTA'iDNESS.mj. 

I.  Indiscretion;  volatile  nund. 

a.  Uncertain  motion. 

The  oft  changing  of  hit  colour,  with  a  kind 
of  shaking  uiutaumess  over  all  his  body,  he  might 
see  in  his  countenance  some  great  determina- 
tion mixed  with  fear.  Stdmej, 

Unsta^ineo.a^.  Not  itaincd;  not  died; 
not  discoloured ;  not  dishonoured ;  not 
puHuted. 

Pure  and  umtained  religion  oitght  to  be  the 
highest  of  all  caret  apperuining  to  public  regi* 
men.  Hoehr. 

Ne  let  her  waves  with  any  6Ith  be  dy*d. 
But  ever,  like  herself,  ujutainei  hath  been  try*d. 

\  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  wulaimtd  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear, 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 
With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  sprit 
nAs  you  have  done  'gainst  me.  Sbah^mre. 

I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  IWe  an  mtutaiM*J  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Sbaksp»mre» 
Your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  forth  faintly 

throus^h  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  uiutaim*d  shepherd. 
.  Sbaktp»art, 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Vmstaind  with  hostile  blood.  MiltM, 

That  good  earU  once  preadent 
Of  Kngland*s  council,  and  her  treasury; 
Who  livM  in  both  unstaind  with  gold  or  fee. 
And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  content. 

Milfom, 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstained, 

Roscommtm, 
These,  df  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  vmtamd^ 
In  fighting  fields  tne  bur  el  have  obtaiu'd. 

Drydcm. 
T6  Unsta'te.  v.  a.    To  put  out  of  dig- 
nity. 

High-battled  C»sar  will 
Ulutate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Sbahpeare. 

1  would  ttnstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolu- 
ti(m.  Sbaitp^are, 

Unsta'tutable.  a4i»  Contrary  to  sta- 
tute. 

That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 

notoriously  unstatutable^  the  rent  reserved  being 

not  a  sevetHh  pait  of  the  real  value.  Stvi/i. 

U  N  s  T  a'u  N  c  H  b  D .  adj.  N ot  Stopped ;  not 

stayed. 

With  the  issuing  Wood 
Stifle  the  vilbin,  whose  unstauHcbed  tlnnt 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

6bahfemre, 

Unste'adfast.  adi'  Not  fixed;  not 
fast ;  not  resolute. 

1 11  read  you  matter. 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  airrent,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  ututead^Mt  footing  of  a  spear.      Sbahf, 

,t/NSTfc'ADl^V.  ativ* 

t.  Without  any  certainty. 

«.  IncxHistanlly^  not  consistently. 
-    He  that  uses  lus  words  loosely  and  muteadUf 
wsU  mic  be  minded^  or  not  understood.     Lot  ft, 

S/nstb'adiness.  «.  J.    Want  of  con- 
staucy;  irresolution;  rout.ibility. 
A  prince  of  this  character  wiU  instruct  ut,  by 
.    his  cx^dipie,  10^  the  untttadinen  df  OCT  poli- 
ticks. AdJisM. 
In  Che  result*  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty. 
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the  ume  blindness,  and  obstinacy,  and  wmttaA* 
mtts,  Swjt^ 

Unste'ady.^*. 
I.  Inconstant ;  irresolute. 

And  her  tnuteady  hand  hath  often  fUc*d 
Men  in  high  pow'r,  but  seldom  holds  them  fut. 

Veabam, 
No  measures  can  be  taken  of  an  msUUj 
mind;  still 't  is  too  much,  or  too  little. 

VEstTam, 
While  choice  remams,  he  will  be  still  wuttuj^ 
And  nothing  but  necessity  can  fix  him.    Rwiu 
%,  Mutable ;  variable  ;  changeable. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  is 
that  of  a  shiu  driven  by  miutta^  winds,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time.  jMke, 

3.  Not  fixed  ;  not  settled. 
Unstee'ped.  adj.    Not  soaked. 

Other  wheat  was  sown  mmttte^cdt  but  watered 
twice  a  day.  Jaaa. 

To  Unsti'nc.  v.  a.    To  disarm  of  a 
sting. 

He  has  disarmed  hit  afflictions,  nufaiff  nis  ^ 
miseries;  and  though  he  has  not  the  proper  bap- 
piness  of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that 
IS  to  be  enjoyed  in  it.  Smdii* 

Unsti'nted.  adj.    Not  limited. 

In  the  works  of  nature  is  mutkded  goodness 
shewn  us  by  their  author.  S/Mtea* 

Unsti'rred.  adj.   Not  stirred ;  notagi- 
tated. 

Such  seeming  milks  stifiered  to  stand  tauAf 
red  let  fall  to  the  bottom  a  re»nous  substance. 

To  Unsti'tch.  v.  a,    "fo  open  by  pick- 
in  o:  the  stitches. 

Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a 
taylor,  friendship  ou^t  not  to  be  unr^iped,  but 
unstitched,  CeUm. 

Unsto'oping.  adj.    Not  bending;  not 
yielding. 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  priv'lege  him,  nor  partialiae  ' 
Th*  ut^sttofing  firmness  of  nay  upright  souL 

Sbahpmrt* 
To  Unsto'p.  If,  a.    To  free  from  stop  or 
obstruction ;  to  open. 

Such  white  fimtes  have  been  afiarded,  by  ih* 

stopping  a  liquor  diaphanous  and  red.        Bojiu 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 

the  ears  of  the  deaf  unttopfed.  Isskk 

One  would  wonder  to  and  such  a  multitude  ef 

niches  unstopped,  Aidtm* 

Unsto'pped.  adj.     Meeting  no  resist- 
ance. 

The  flame  unsUpp'd,  at  first  more  fury  gaim. 
Ami  Vulcan  tides  at  large  with  loosen'a  reins. 

Drydm. 
Unstr  ALINED,  adj.    Easy ;  not  forced. 
By  an  easy  ^vu\M^traimti  derivation,  it  im- 
plies the  breath  01  God.  HakrM, 
Unstra'it|%ned.  adj.    Not  contracted. 
The^  etercd  wisdom,  from  which  we  derive 
our-bebgs,  enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoble- 
ments that  were  suitable  to  the  measures  of  aa 
uHstraiUntd  goodness,  and  the  capacity  o^sycb  X 
creature.  CiaaitiSk, 
Ukstre'ngthkned.  fl<jr*.  Kot  support« 
erf;  not  assisted.  * 
'Hie  church  of  God  is  neither  of  ca^Kin^'  ^ 
"   weak,  nor  so  ututrtmgthtsud  with  authority  npm 
above,  but  that  her  taws  may  exact  obcdi«nc^at 
the  hands  of  her  own  childretti                HoeAa* 
rtUKSTKl'NCv.  tf. 
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u  To  relax  any  }hing  strung  i  to  deprive 
of  strings.    • 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp.       SbaJktptare, 

Eternal  structures  let  them  raise 
On  William  and  Maria's  praise ; 
*  Nor  fear  they  can  exhaust  the  store. 
Till  nature's  musick  lies  unstrung.  Prior, 

His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung; 
His  arrows  scatter'd,  and  his  bow  unstrung. 

iSmitb, 

%,  To  loose ;  to  untie. 

Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands. 

^     Drjden, 

Ukstrxj'ck.  adj.    Not  moved;  not  af- 
fected. 

Over  dank  and  dry, 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigu'd  with  length 
Of  march,  unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak.  rbilips, 

Ukstu'died.  adj.    Not  premeditated; 
not  laboured. 

In  your  conversation  I  could  observe  a  clear- 
ness oif  notion,  expressed  in  ready  and  unstudied 
words.  Drjden, 

UNSTu'pFBD.fli^'. Unfilled;  not  crowded. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man*s  tyt% 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie : 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuft  brain 
.  Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 
rti|;n.  Sbahpean, 

Unsubsta'ntial.  adj. 
I.  Not  solid;  not  palpable. 

Welcome,  thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  em- 
brace! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the 

worst. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.  Sbahfeare, 

Darkness  now  rose, 
As  dayCeht  sunk,  and  brought  in  low'ring  night. 
Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both. 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day.  Milton, 
%.  Not  real. 

If  empty  unsubstantial  }it\r\%%  may  be  ever 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  there  were  never 
any  more  nicely  imagined  and  employed. 

Addiviu. 
Unsuccee'dkd.  adj.    Not  succeeded. 
Unjust  eaual  o'er  equals  to  let  reign; 
One  over  all,  with  unsucceeded  power.      Milton. 

Unsucce'ssfwl.    adj.   Not  having  the 
wished  event ;  not  fortunate. 
O  the  sad  fate  of  unsuccessful  sin ! 
You  see  yon  heads  without:  there  *s  worse  with- 
in. Cteaxjeland, 
Ye  pow'rs  retum'd 
.    From  unsuuess/ul  charge !  be  not  dismay'd. 

•^  Mi/tcn. 

Hence  appear   the  many  mistakes,  'which 

-     have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleaaing  and 

so  unsuccessful,  Milton, 

My  counsels  may  be  unsuccesefid^  but  my 

pray'rs 

Shall  wait  on  all  your  actions.  Denbam, 

The  corruption,  perverseness,  and  vitiosity  of 

man's  will,  tie  charges  as  the  only  cause  that 

rendered  all  the  arguments  his  doctr'me  came 

doathed  writh  muuceeufuL  Soutb, 

Had  Fortius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover. 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fallen  on  him. 

Addison, 

Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  ex- 

j    dude  a  competitor ;  while  the  unsuccessful^  with 

as  much  eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him  as 

Shcir  brother.  Addison, 

Those  are  generally  more  untuecetsful  in  their 
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pursuit  after-  fame,  who  are  more  desirous  of  ob« 

taining  it.  Addison. 

Leave  dang'rous  tru^  to  uneueeesrful  satiriu 

Pope. 

Unsucce'ssfolly.  adv.  Unfortunate- 
ly ;  witl^out  success. 

7*he  humble  and  contested  man  pleases' him- 
self innocendy;  While  the  ambidous  man  at* 
tempts  to  please  others  sinfully,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  issue  unsucceesfuUy  too.  Souitb. 

Unsucce'ssfulness.  «.  J.  Want  of  suc- 
cess ;  event  contrary  to  wish. 

Admonitions,  fraternjl  or  paternal,  then  more 
publick  reprehensions,  and,  upon  the  unsueeese^ 
fulness  of  all  these  milder  medicaments,  the 
censures  of  the  church.  Hammond, 

Unsucce'ssive.  adj.  Not  proceeding  by 
flux  of  parts. 

We  cannot  sum  up  the  uiuucceesive  and  staUe 
direction  of  God.  Brecon* 

The  unsuccessive  duration  of  God  with  reb- 
tion  to  himself,  doth  not  communicate  unto 
other  created  beings  the  same  manner  of  dura- 
tion. Hale, 

Unsu'cked.  adj.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn. 
Unsuek*d  o^Uvcih  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

Milion. 
Unsu'fferable.  114^*.  Not  supportable; 
intolerable  ;  not  to  be  endured. 

The  irksome  deformities,  whereby,  through 
endless  and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested 
prayers,  they  oftentimes  dis^ace,  in  most  m- 
eufferable  manner,  the  worthiest  part  of  christian 
duty  towards  God.  Hooker, 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferaUe^ 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  cHf  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  )ieav'n*s  high  council 
table 
•  To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity. 
He  laid  aside.  Milion. 

A  stinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill  smells  be- 
sides, are  more  unsujfcrable  by  her  natural  slut- 
tishness.  Swift, 

Unsuffi'cience.  n.  s.  [insuffisancef  Fr.] 
Inability  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 

The  error  and  unsufjicience  of  the  arguments, 
doth  make  it  on  the  contrary  side  against  them, 
a  strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved 
their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not 
enabled  them  to  prove.  Hooker, 

UNsuFFi'ciENf.  adj.  {insuffisant^  Fr.] 
Unable ;  inadequate. 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties  of 
the  other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they  are,  to 

.  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas  we  havey 

:  erects  this,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  upon 
their.ruin,  as  the  true.  L^e. 

Uifso'cARED.  adj.  Not  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  formerly 
sugared,  and  into  other  water  unsugared,  Bacom, 

Ui^su'XTABLE.  a</;.  Not  congruous 5  not 
equal ;  not  proportionate. 

virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap 

out  of  fashion ;  richlv  suited,  but  unsuUable^)^ 

.    like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  we 

wear  not  now.  ^bakspeare. 

He  will  smile  upon  her;  which  will  now  be 
so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  tcy 
a  melancholy,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into 
contempt.  Sbakspoare, 

That  would  likeliest  render  contempt  instead; 
Hard  recompence,  unsuUahlt  return 
For  so  much  goed«  Mill*** 
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All  thtt  heiven  tnd  hippinesf  wgnifie*  \i  «*- 
tuitable  to  a  wicked  man;  and  therefore  coulA 
te  no  felicity  to  him.  TilUUm* 

Consider  whether  they  be  not  unnecenary 
cxpcncei;  nich  as  are  Mtuttitah^  to  our  drcfnn* 
stances.  Atttrkury, 

To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  OKder  of 
friars,  with  so  revgned  an  obedience  to  supe* 
noon,  is  very  umutiahlt  with  the  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  we  so  aeakmsly  assert.  SwfL 
Vksu'jtableness.  «.  J.  IncoDgruity  ; 
unfitness. 

The  wuuHahUnes*  of  one  man's  aspect  to  a»» 

other  roan's  fancy  has  raised  sudi  an  aversion, 

as  has  produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him.   Sc&tk 

Vnsu^j ting.  adj.    Not  fitting  j  not  bc- 

ooming.  . .    , 

Whilst  you  were  here,  o'trwhehned  with  your 

grief, 

A  pasSKm  moat  wuinthf  so^  a  man.      SUhp* 

Leave  thy  joys,  utuutibiv  such  an  age, 
,To  a  fresh  comer,  and  re^  the  stage.  Drjiem, 
i;Nsu'LLi%D.«ri(^'.    Notfbultd;  not  dis- 
graced ;  pure. 

My  maiden  hoaoor  yet  is  pure 

As  the  tmsidtied  HUy.  Shaifpeare. 

To  royal  authority  a  roost  dutiful  observance, 

has  ever  been  the  proper,  unsmttUd  honoKir  of 

your  church.  SpraiU 

JUys  which  en  Hoogb't  aouat/^V  mitre  shine. 

These  an  altar  raise : 
•An  hecatomb  of  pure,  ta$suUy*dUy§ 
That  altar  crowns.  Pofe. 

Vnsu'ng.  adj.    Not  celebrated  in  Tcrsc ; 
not  recited  in  verse. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mom. 
Not  pass'd  uncelebrated,  nor  wuvmg 
Br  the  celestial  choirs.  MUtttu 

"Half  yet  remains  unsunr;  but  narrower  bound 
•   Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  MiHom, 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  tias  ^ung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

AJdisit* 

Vksu'nned.  adj.    Not  ixposcd  to  the 
<un. 

I  thought  her  as  chaste  as  untunni  snow. 

SbmisfieMrt, 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  v/i/tMA  Vheaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den. 
And  tell  me  it  is  safp,  as  bid  me  ^pe 
Danger  will  wink  at  opportunity. 
And  let  a  nngle,  helpless  maiden  pass 
Vnixnur'd  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

^  Maun. 

|7i7suPE^RFLUOUS.  adj»  Not  more  than 
enough. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dtspens'd 
}n  msuperjtuotu^  even  proportion. 
>Uia  she  no  whit  encumber *d  with  her  storok 

JdOtm. 
Vnsuppla'nted.  a^m 
|.  Not  forced  or  thrown  from  under  that 
which  supports  it. 
Qladsome  they  qnaff*,  yet  »ot  tncfoach  on 
night, 
Season  of  rest ;  but  well  bedew*d  repair 
Each  to  his  home  with  mnjufflanUd  feet* 

J.  Not  defeated  by  stratagem. 
^NSUPPLI'ED.  aid.    Not  supplied;  not 
accommodated  with  somcUung  tleces- 

"^ 

Prodigal  in  ev'ry  other  grantt 
fier  aire  left  acuMr/^/v V^her  only  want.  Dfydm. 
Bvcry  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what 
hf  i|atiu«Uy  wants,  s^  is  unmindful  of  tbf  aw- 


Wr/^^JM  Cstresi  of  odtar  msA,  Veftayi  die  timt' 
temper^  S^S«r. 

U  N  s  u  p  po'k T  A  B  L  E.  eug,^  [iMSUpp^riohlif 
French]  Intolerable;  such  as  cannot 
be  endured. 

The  uneattnets  of  tnrdieved  durst,  by  coop 
tinuance  grows  the  more  tmsmpfvuUe.  Bcpk* 
The  waters  mounted  ujp  into  the  ur,  thicken 
and  cool  it;  and,  by  th«ir  interposition  betwixt 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  fooe  oBthe  ardem  heat, 
which  would  be  otfadfrise  tauufftrtabU, 

WuivtrL 
Unsuppo'rtablt.o^v.    Intolerably. 
For  a  nun  to  do  a  thW,  while  his  cooscieace 
assures  him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  wsn^pth* 
mbij  miserable,  if  certainly  uimaturaL       ii^^  ' 
Unsuppo'rted.  a4/. 
X.  Not  sustained ;  not  held  up. 
Them  she  up-suys 
Gently  with  myrtle  band ;  roincQess  die  while 
Herself,  though  fiirest  unsupUrUd  flow'r. 

%,  Not  assisted. 

Nor  have  6ur  solitary  meiwu  been  so  <fi*- 
couraged,  as  to  despair  of  the  uvonrable  look«f 
learning  upon  onr  single  and  tauvfft^  en- 
deavours. *Bnvn* 
Unsu're.  a^.  Not  fixed ;  not  certain. 
What  is  love  ?  *t  is  not  herealter : 
Present  mirth  hath  present  hunter; 
What 's  to  come  u  still  utuvre,          Sbaktfmu 

The  men  he  prest  but  late. 
To  hard  assa]rs  unfit,  unsure  u  need. 
Yet  arm'-d  to  point  in  well  attempted  plate. 

The  king,  supposing  his  estate  to  be  roost  safe, 
when  indeed  most  unsure,  advanced  many  to  netr 
honours. "  nayvarl 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath! 
Th*  esute  which  wits  inherit  after  death  1 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  xedgD*. 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  tne  fine!  P»f^ 
Unsurmo'untable.  adj\  liniurmoMt' 
ab/cf  French.]  Insuperable ;  not  to  be 
overcome. 

What  safety  Is  it,  for  avmding  seeming  i^binr* 
dities,  and  umsurmountabi*  rubs  in  one  opunai, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  tnultoQ 
something  altogether  as  inezplicaUe  f  Z«cfc> 
Unsvsce^ptible.  adj*  Incapable;  not 
liable  to  admit. 

She,  a  goddess  died  in  graini 
Was  unsMseeptibU  of  stain.  ^vnp* 

Unsuspe'ct.      >   at6»    Not  con$idciid 
Unsuspe^cted.j       as  likely  to  do  or 
naean  ill. 

Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoUe  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  tensmspeOed  Hastings.  Skh» 

Author  unsusped. 
Friendly  to  man,  for  from  deceit  or  cuSt. 

On  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance,  or  'cherubick  watch,  by  steaicb 
Found  wumfeiied  way.  jMc/Htf* 

This  day,  my  Persicut,  thou  ahalt  porcehre 
Whether!  k^  myself  those  ndes  fgivt^ 
Or  else  an  fuuu^ecUij^vxKoa  live.        -^^T^ 

They  arc  perloos  of  unquestionable  abifitifs, 
Aofemer  MMK^^fcMtf  of  avaxke  or  ccmiptian. 

'  yHSvsfB^CTiKG.   tfijr.     Not  um^ioiog 
that  any  ill  is  designed. 

Wh«n  Albion  sends  her  e^er  sons  to  war, 
Pleas'd,in  the  gen*ral*s  sight,  the  host  lie  down 
Sudden  before  some  uns^peetingxxfuni    , 
The  cwBCive  race  one  instant  nudtes  oin'  pnj^ 
And  h$h  ki  4r  ItHtsnusI  standard  txt^  r^ 
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Unsuspi'cious.  a4i.    Having  no  luspi- 
cion. 

Ht  his  guide  requested  to  let  him  lean 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  piUars, 
jTiat  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support: 
He  Mmswp'uimu  led  him.  Milton. 

The  easy  oueen  leceivM  ray  faint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unstufuhu*  faith.    Smith. 
UNsusTA'iKED.    adj.    Not  supported} 
Dot  held  up. 

Its  head,  though  gar. 
Hung  drooping,  wuustditCi.  Miltom* 

All  uMsiutain'J  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly.   Fope. 
To  Unswa'the.  v.  a.  To  free  from  folda 
or  convolutions  of  bandage. 

In  the  rooming  an  old  woman  camf  to  wv 
stvatSg  me.  AtkHMm. 

Unswa'y  ABLE.  adj.  Not  to  be  governed 
or  influenced  by  another. 

He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  knoim  befor* 
But  to  be  rough,  wuwayaUe,  and  free. 

Unsw  A'yBD.  adj\  Not  vnclded ;  not  held 
in  the  hand. 
He  makes  for  £ngland,  here  to  claim  the 
crowns— 
—Is the xbair  empty?  is  the  tword  tmsrott^JT 
h  the  king  dead?  the  empire  unpoisess'dr 

Sbahpmrt. 
T#  Unswe'ar.  v.  n.    Not  to  swear;  to 
recant  any  thing  sworn. 

The  ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  to  Tight, 
And  thereto  swore;  for  who  would  not  oft 

swear, 
And  otft  wtuv/car,  a  diadem  to  bear  ?      Spfnser. 

SHtUNswE'AT.  V.  a.    To  case  after  fa- 
tigue ;  to  cool  after  exercise. 

The  interim  of  unttveatin^  themselves  regu- 
larly, and  convenient  rest  befwe  meat,  may,  with 
--  profit  and  dehght,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  mu- 
sicJ^  Miitm. 

Unswe'ating.  adj.    Not  sweating. 
Tn  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 
They  rub  th*  uiutvtatitig  brow,  and  swear  Uiey 
sweat.  Vrnden. 

Unsweb't.  n^-.    Not  sweet;   disagree- 
able. 
Iioog  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that 
toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  murvret. 

Sjunter. 
Un'swe  pt.  adj.  Not  brushed  away ;  not 
cleaned  by  sweeping. 
What  custom  wiUs  m  all  things,  should  we 
do 't. 
The  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  latS^t, 
,^  Sbahptare. 

Vvswo'VLV.adj.   Not  bound  by  an  oath. 
You  are  yet  umrtvom  : 
When  you  have  vow*d,  you  must  not  neak  with 
^     ^.     men-  ^Uhftart. 

UNT A'l K T F. D.  adj. 

X.  Not  sullied;  not  polluted. 

Sweet  prince,  th*  untmrnttd  virtue  of  your 
years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit. 

Shaktpttft* 
What  stronger  bfeast-plate  than  a  heart  Mf 
kiifdti?  SbaAs^. 

Ireland  s  imtmnttd  loyalty  renam'd. 

XotctunHM. 

Compit|S  the  ingenuoas  pliableness  to  virtu- 

•us  couns^  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  i^ji- 

tsititni  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  the  con- 

^pied  •bstitt«cy  in  an  agtd  siaaeg,  Sm$k* 


UN  T 

This  tmiMtmiidytat  is  aU  your  own  t 
Your  glones  may,  without  our  crimes,  be  shows. 

MM  I)ryden* 

The  most  umtainted  credit  of  a  witness  will 
scarce  be  able  to  find  belief.  Loch. 

Keep  the  air  of  the  room  ytdainiiJ  with  firt! 
smoke,  or  the  broths  of  many  people. 

a.  Not  charged  with  any  crime. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hasdngs  Kv^d 
Uhtatnttd,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty.    Sbahp^ 
3.  Not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fttal  secret; 
Th  VAteMin/ winds  refuse  th*  infecting  load. 

SmiiA 
\J ST a'kev.  adj. 
I.  NotUkcn. 
.      UndlthisdayrtmrinethAevaajwrftflrfiawty. 

» they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  ai(i««i«t. 

Dispose  almdv  cjf  th'  untahn  $poil.1K£r. 

Utherwise  the  whole  business  had  miscarried. 

and  Jerusalem  remained  vmtahn,  Dndtn. 

A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  em» 


Bmtboughe,hei 


Kite  mthought,  he  «cksio»iair»  Troy.    Fopg, 
%.  Untakbn  up.    Not-filled. 

The  Harrow  Ihnits  of  this  discourse  will  leav* 
no  more  rooos  tmtskem  if  by  heaven.        Bo^ 

UntVlked  of.  0dj.    Not  mentioned  in 
the  world. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  kre-performmg 

That  the  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Rokdeo 
1-eap  to  these  arms,  uHtalh*d  ^and  unseen. 

No  happmess  can  be,  where  is  no  rest:^'*^ 
Th  unknown,  «rii#tfttV^fean  is  only  blest. 

tJwTA'MEABLE.  a^j.  Not  to  bc  tamed  I 
not  to  be  subdued. 

Gold  u  so  untameabU  by  the  fire,  that,  after 
many  mcltmgs  and  violent  heats,  it  does  scart* 
onnmisb.      -  HHlkinu 

He  is  swifter  than  any  other  bull,  and  wnfanji 

VnTA'MKD.adf.  Not  subdued;  notsupl 
pressed ;  not  softened  by  culture  or  dis- 
cipline. . 
A  people  very  stubborn  and  laitsmed;  or,  if 
.  ever  tamed,  yet  lately  have  quite  shooken  off 
thew  yoke,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  their  obe- 
dience. St^m*^ 
What  death  has  heav'n  designed         ^ 
li**  •"»f«»'^i  so  turbulent  a  mbd  ?     I>rydm» 
Man  alone  acts  more  contrary  to  nature  than 
the  wild  and  most  iMrfaawi/ part  of  the  creation. 

To  Unt A'NCLE.  V.  «.  To  loose from  bk- 
tncacy  or  convolution. 

O  time,  thou  must  amftfff^i^  this,  not!; 
It  IS  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t*  unde.  Si»ahptmr§, 
^       ,       This  is  diat  very  Mab,  ^^ 

mt  cakes  the  ehtocks  in  foul,  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  wntangitd,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

„^1lpvetheein>myViwanddan;    ^^'' 

UtiimU  but  this  cruel  chain. 

And  freely  let  me  fly  sgain.  frior 


Unt A  STED.  adj.   Not  Usted ;'  not  tried 
pythe  pala^. 
^^The  tall  stag  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next;  but  if  the  cry 
jovades  acam  his  trembling  ear, 
n^  Straight  rssvMnes  hit  w^ted  c^!es 
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LmtH  ^^  Mrftffia/fprinf  behind, 
'    And,  viof  *d  with  fear,  ouriics  the  wind.  JVkDir» 
If  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repait,  or  an  umt^tetf  spring. 
Blesses  hit  surs,  and  thinks  it  luxury.   AdMnm. 
Ukta'sting.  adj, 
X.  Not  perceiving  any  taste. 
Cydonian  oil, 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o*er  th'  uMUuimr 
tongue.  Smiit* 

«•  Not  trying  by  the  palate. 

VNTA'UGfiT.tf^/, 

s.  Uninstnicted ;  uneducated;  ignorant;' 
*    unlettered. 

A  lie  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  ««- 
in^bt.  EtcUsiasthm*' 

Taught,  or  untight,  the  dunce  is  still  the 
same; 
Yet  still  the  wretched  masur  bears  the  blame. 

2>rydau 
On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  every  scream  a  cweet  instruction  flows ; 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whispering  rill. 
In  spice  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  stilL 

Toung, 
St  Debarred  from  instruction. 

He  that  from  a  child  $Mtayitt,  or  a  wild  in- 

babicant  of  the  woods,  will  expect  principles  of 

iclencef,  will  fiud  himself  mistaken.  LocAe, 

y  Unskilled ;   new ;   not  having  use  or 

practice. 

Suffulk^s  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us*d  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Sbahpeure. 

Tp  Unte'ach.  ca.  To  make  to  quit,  or 
forget  what  has  been  inculcated. 

That  elder  berries  are  poison,  as  we  are  taught 
by  tradition,  experience  will  taUeaeb  us.  Brirwn. 

Their  customs  are  by  nature  wrought ; 
But  we,  by  art,  unteoib  what  nature  uught. 

Dryien. 

Vnte'achable.  fl^^     That  cannot  be 
taught. 
.  XTn t  e'm  p  e  r  e  d .  adj.    Not  tempered. 

One  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubod  it 
with  untempered  mortar.  Exckid, 

UnTE'mpted.  adj. 

S.  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation. 

In  temptation  dispute  not,  but  »ely  upon  God; 
and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  p'^ayer,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  prudent  untrtf*pttd  guiHe. 

Taylor, 

f .  Not  invited  by  any  thinjr  alluring. 
UntemfteJ^  or  by  wager  or  by  price. 
He  wcHild  attempt  to  ^imb  the  precipice. 

Cotton* 
^KTE'nable.  ad'ff 
%,  Not  to  be  held  in  possession. 
"  $.  Not  capable  of  (Jetcnce. 

He  produced  a  warrant,  that,  the  town  being 

$mttfiahlti  he  should  retire.  Clarrnthm^ 

iCasaubon  ^ibandons  a  post  that  was  untenabU, 

Vrydn. 

V XT e'n  ANTED,  adj.    Having  no  tenant. 

The  country  seen:*  to  be  full  stocked  with 

pttle,  no  ground  being  uniinanted-  TempU» 

Unte'j;o^d.  a4i.  Not  having  any  attend- 
ance. 
They  M,  unUest,  uxUnded,  and  unmoum'd. 

Tboimon. 
XJwte'mder.   adj.     Wanting    softness; 
wanting  affectiou. 

So  young,  and'  so  untendtr  /-^ 
«p^  young,  Iny  lord,  and  true.         Sbaisp;art. 


U  N  T 

CatHMun  gnnted  Rons  i-  txHWfee, 

Yearly  three  thousand  ponods ;  wluch  by  diet 

'  lately 

.  Is  left  ««/«sJ^V.  Sishftan, 

To  Unte'nt.  v.  a.    To  bring  out  of  a 

tent.  » 

Will  he  not,  upon  onr  6ir  re^eft, 
Umtent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  as? 

Sbahpegrc 
Unte'kted.  adj.  [from  tent,']    Having 
no  medicaments  applied. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee ! 
Th*  mntemttd  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  tbee!        Sbahpmrr, 
Unte'rrified.  n^f.  Not  affrighted;  not 
struck  with  fear. 

Among  innumerable  fake,  unmor*d« 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unttrrifyd,  Mihm* 

To  kuccour  the  distrest ; 
Unbrib'd  by  lore,  tmUrrtfyd  bv  threats; 
These  are  exploiu  worthy  Achilles'  son. 

A.FhSifu 
Untha'.nked,  adj. 

1.  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of 
kindness. 

If  aU  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed^t  pulse, 
Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothiaf  wear  bat 

frceae, 
Th'  AU-giver  wauU  be  untha$Jtd^  wouU  be  «d- 
prais'd.  .Afififefc 

Their  batter 'd  admind  too  soon  witbdiew, 
UntboMkU  by  ours  for  his  unlinish'd  light.  Drji. 
I.  Not  received  with  tKaiikfulness. 

Forc'd  from  her  presence,  aod  condemn'd  te 
live : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthardii*4tevTkft. 

Drjdm. 
Untha'nkful.  a^^/.  Ungrateftil ;  rvtcm. 
ing  ro  acknowledgment  for  good  «• 
ceived. 

The  casting  away  of  th«ng«  profitable  for  si* 
tenanee  is  an  unthankful  abtise  of  ihe  fxuitj. 

He  is  kind  to  the  uuthanlful,  Ltkt, 

They  which  he  created  were  vHtbanhfid  onta 
him  which  prepared  life  for  them.       2  EtdrM. 

If  you  reckon  that  for  evil,  you  are  itMii>»*h* 
fi/l  for  the  blessing.  Tayhr. 

The  bare  supposal  of  one  petty  loss  makes  w 
unthankful  for  all  that  is  left.  L'Ettrstgt. 

UN  r  H  a'.v  k  fvlly, adv.  Without  thanks; 
without  «n*J*t>*"de. 

I  Judged  It  requisite  to  say  aometbing,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  thoitpht  to  have  uMhoMlfdli 
taken  one  of  the  chief  passages  of  my  discoune 
from  a  book  to  which  I  was  utterly  a  stianeer. 

•-  Btyk. 

Untha'nkfulness.  If.  1.  Neglect  or 
omission  of  acknowledgment  for  pood 
received  ;  want  of  sense  of  benefits ;  in- 
gratitude. 

Thou  diest  in  thine  untbankfidiujt  f  and  thiae 
ignorance  makes  thee  a'vay.  Shaitptarf. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  Mt,0*ihaftkJmUau 
and.  afterwards  hate.  Harvard, 

The  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the 
most  enormous  sinners;  which  erincesthew- 
tue  opposite  to  umtbankfuUttu  to  bear  the  si^ 
place  in  the  rank  of  duties.  ^•«**- 

Untha'wed.  adj.  Not  dissolved  after 
frost. 

Your  wine  kxk'd  up, 
Or  fis|}  deny'd,  the  river  yet  uiitbaxod.     r^ 
To  Unth/nk.  v.  41.  Tq  recall,  or  «w- 
mi98  a  thou^bt. 
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UiOiki  your  iptakiaf,  and  ny  to  bo  mort. 
Shaisfean, 
Unthi'nking.  adj.    Thoughtless;  not 
given  to  reflection. 
Grey-headed  infant,  and  in  Tain  grown  old! 
•    Art  thou  to  learn,  that  in  another's  gold 
JLie  charms  resittteas  ?  that  all  Uogh  to  find  - 
UmtbinkiMi  plainness  so  o*erspread  thy  mind  ? 

Crtnb, 
'       An  effectual  remedy  for  the  wandering  of 
thoughts  whoever  shall  propose  would  do  great 
service  to  the  studious,  and  perhaps  help  im- 
$binking  men  to  become  thinkmg.  Locke, 

The  untbiniing  part  contract  an  unreasonable 
avcnion  to  that  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

Aiidisen, 
With  eamesf  eyes,  and  round  ufObinkimg  face, 
He  first  the  snu|{-bos  open*d,  then  the  case. 

Pofe, 
Untho'rny.  a4i.    Not  obstructed  by 
prickles. 

It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse,  if  in 
sudore  vuUus  tui  were  confinable  unto  corporal 
czercitations,  and  there  still  remained  a  para- 
dise, or  iM/Wny  pbce  of  knowledge.      BrotuH, 

Untho'ught  of.  aJj.  Not  regarded;  not 
heeded. 
That  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
*     Thb  gallant  Hotspur,  tlus  all-praised  knight. 
And  your  untbougbt  ^  Harry  chance  to  meet. 

Sbakspeart, 

7'4»Unthrb'ad.i;.«.   To  loose. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unibread  thy 
joints, 
And  crumble^all  thy  sinews.  Milton, 

U  N  T  H  R  e'at  E  K  E  o .  a4i.    Not  menaced. 
Sir  John  Hotham  was  unreproached,  and  mi- 
Ibreateaedf  by  any  bnguage  of  mine. 

King  CbarUs, 

U  'n  T  H  R I F T . «.  /.  An  extravagant ;  a  pro- 
'    digal. 

My  rights  and  royalties 

Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'n  away 

To  upstart  umtbrifts.  Sbaksftare, 

The  curious  untbrj/i  makes  his  cloaths  too 

wide. 

And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  taylor  chide. 

Herbert. 
Yet  nothing   still ;  then  poor  and  naked 
come; 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  untbrift  home. 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the 
mighty  sum.  JDrjdem, 

XJ'M  THRIFT.  a4i»  Profuse ;  wasteful ;  pro- 
digal; extravagant. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And,  with  an  untbrift  love,  did  run  from  Venice. 

Sbaiepeare. 
Unthri'ftily.  adv^    Without  fruga- 
lity. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  overlarge,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  Mntbriftily. 

Unthri^tinsss.  ».  j.  Waste;  prodi- 
gality ;  profusion. 

.  The  third  sort  are  the  poor  by  idleness  or  va- 
ihriftinue,  as  riotous  spenders,  vagabonds,  loi- 
terers. '  Haynvard, 
The  more  they  have  hitherto  embezaled  their 
parts,  the  more  should  they  endeavour  to  ex* 
|)iate  that  untbriJHmeu^  by  a  more  careful  ma- 
nagery  for  the  future. 

Covernwunt  ef  tbe  Tongut, 
ILTnthri'fty.  £u$, 

X .  Prodigal ;  profuse ;  lavish ;  wasteful. 
The  castle  1  found  of  good  streD|th,  havin|  t 
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gTMt  mote  round  about  it ;  the  work  of  a  nbblii 

gentleman  j  of  whose  untbrsfty  son  he  had  bought 

It.  Sidney* 

Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  untbrifty  son  .' 

Sbahpenru 
9.  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

Our  absence  makes  us  umtbrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge. Sbaispearim 
3.  Not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten.  A 
low  word. 

Grains ^ven  to  a  hide-bound  or  untbnfty^ionn 
recover  him.  Mortimer. 

Unthri'ving.  adj.  "Not  thriving;  not 
prospering  ;  not  growing  rich. 

Itet  all  wno  thus  unhappily  employ  their  in* 
ventive  faculty  consider  nowiriv^^rlvMi^atrade 
it  is  finally  like  to  prove,  that  their  £use  accu- 
sations of  others  will  rebound  in  uue  ones  on 
themselves.  Government  oftbe  Tongne, 

To  U N T H  r o'N  E.  v.  fl.  To  pull  down  from 
a  throne. 

Him  to  nntbrone,  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everbsttng  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife. 

MilUam 
.ToUnti'e.  V. /». 

1.  To  unbind ;  to  free  from  bonds. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  aid  let  thea 
fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confoimd  and  swallow  navigation  up.     Sbahp* 

2.  To  loosen ;  to  make  not  fast ;  to  un- 
fasten. 

All  that  of  myself  is  mine» 
Lovel)r  Amoret,  is  thine; 
Sacharissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain ; 
And,  those  scorchiag  beams  to  shnn, 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run.  WaUer. 

The  chain  1  '11  in  return  «m/iV, 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly.  .  Prior* 

3.  To  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot. 

The  fury  heard ;  while,  on  Cocytus'  brinl^ 
Her  snakes  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink. 

Pop,. 

4.  To  set  free  from  any  obstruction. 

All  the  erils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upoa 
the  accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylof* 

5.  To  resolve  ;  to  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie; 
Make  roughness  smootn,  and  hardness  moUifie. 

Denbam^ 
A  little  more  study  will  solve  those  difficultiesy 
untie  the  knot,  and  make  your  doubts  vanish. 

ff^attu 
VsTi'iD.adj, 

I.  Not  bound  ;  not  gathered  in  a  knot. 
Her  hafr 
Untydf  and,  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 
A-down  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd. 

Prior. 

%.  Not  fastened  by  any  binding,  or  knot. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoo 

untied^  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating 

a  careless  desobtion.  SbaJkej>onre. 

3.  Not  fast. 

4.  Not  held  by  any  tie  or  band. 
VvTi^L,adv. 

I.  To  the  time  that. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come.  Genesis. 

Treasons  are  acted 
As  soon  as  thought ;  though  they  are  never  bc- 

liev'd 
Until  they  come  to  act.  Venbam. 
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%•  Tb  the  place  that. 

In  open  ptoipcct  notning  oDunas  our  tytf 
Vtiiii  tne  eurth  teems  join  V^  unto  the  sky. 

Drydm. 

J.  To  the  degrc€  that. 

T^haa  ihdt  push  Syria  nM  diey  be  consumed. 

I.  To.    used  of  time. 

His  sons  were  prietts  of  the  txfte  of  Dan  9nHl 
Ifaediy  of  the  captivity.  Judges. 

%.  To.   Used  of  objects.    Obsolete. 
So  soon  as  he  nom.  far  detcry*d 
Those  gUst'ring  arms,  that  heaven  with  light  (fid 

Hc^  ^roM'd  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten*d 
them  until,  Speiuer. 

Vhti'lled.  a4i/.   Not  coltiyated. 

The  glebe  wMsUrd  might  plenteous  crops  htve 
bom{ 
Hich  fruits  and  flow'jrs,  without  the  gard'ncr's 

paina> 

Might  ev'fy  hill  have  crown'd,  have  honour 'd  all 

the  plains.  Blaekmtre*. 

Lands  bin  long  wttUlei  contract  a  sour  juice, 

which  causes  the  land  to  run  to  unprodtabie 

trumpery.  M9rtmtr, 

The  soil  meAWi  a  ready  harvest  yields ; 
With  wheat  and  bariey  wave  the  golden  fields. 

V-VTi^BERBD.  aij.  Not  furnished  with 
timber;  weak. 

Where  *s  then  die  saucr  boat, 
Whose  weak  umiimberd  sides  out  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness?  or  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune  ?         Sbakffiare, 

Vvti'uELY. adj.   Happening  before  the 
natural  time. 

boundless  intem|»erance  hath  been 
Th'  amimu/y  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 

Sbmhftar§. 
Matrons  and  maids 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  taaimely  fiite. 

Drjden^ 
Sudi  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  poet 
.    wng. 
Till  death  tmtimtly  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  just  b^eld  and  lost  I  F»fg, 

Unti'mbly.  aiV'     Before  the  natural 
time. 

He  only  fiir>  and  what  he  fair  hath  made ; 
;All  other  fur^  like  flowers,  yidlmely  fade. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it ; 
Ffodigious  and  tiiUiwuiy  brought  to  light.. 

Butchers^  and  villains ! 
How  swset  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt ! 

Call  up  our  friendsj^ 
And  ]6t  them  know  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what  *s  untimely  done.  Sbnh^enre* 

Why  came  1  so  untimily  forth 
Into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee. 
Could  emertain  us  with  no  worth  }       WalUr* 
VsTl'HGEV.adj, 

JL.  Not  stained ;  not  discoloured. 

It  appears  wnaf  beams  are  untin^ed^  and  which 
paint  tfie  primary  or  tecoiadary  iris.         Mcyte* 
%,  Notinrected. 

Yoor  inattention  I  cannot  pardon:  Pope  has 

the  same  defea,  neither  n  Boungbrme  outiwtd 

with  ic  Sv^  fa  Gay, 

Unti'rable.  tf<(f.    Indefatigable;  un- 

-  wearied. 

A  most  incomparable  man,breatb*d  as«rwei« 
To  an  uMtirnbUuid  comimiate  goodness.  SbaJtu 
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Uwn'RBTj.  m/J.    Not  made  weary. ' 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  whh  me  wdlr% 
And  ftops  be  now  for  breath  i        ShgJuf^U 

See  great  Marcellus !  how  uHth^drnvAi 
He  moves  with  manly  pace,  how  ridivxhrenl 
spoils!  Jkyitt, 

UNTi'TLEo.A<f.    Harme  no  title. 
O  nation  miserable ! 
With  an  untitled  tynntt  bloody  sccpter'd: 
When  sbalt  tfaoa  see  thy  wholesome  dmignaf 

U'NTO.  ^rep.  [It  wis  the  old  word  for  to; 
now  obsolete.]    To.    Sec  To. 
O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  10110  them! 

It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribou  such 
great  power  unte  false  gods.  Hmiir* 

She,  by  her  wkked  arts,  and  «ilv  ^111^ 
Unwaxes  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will. 

Sfmer, 
The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  iaftut 
imte  the  mother,  and  by  the  vesseb  thercoFcoo- 
Yey  n*  sustentadon.  Bftmm, 

Children  permitted  the  freedom  d  btxi 
hands,  oAea  confine  nnto  the  left.  Bnm, 

Me  when  the  coki  Digeotian  stresm  nnm% 
What  does  my  friend  telieve  I  think  or  ask? 
I^t  me  yet  less  possess,  so  I  may  live 
Whate*er  of  life  remains  unto  mysett^    Tmfk 
Unto'ld.  a^r. 
I.  Not  related. 

Better  a  thousmd  such  as  I, 
Their  criefMr^oi^  should  pine  and  die; 
Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 
With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  de£KU  r«fltr. 
%,  Not  revealed. 

Obscene  words  are  very  indecent  to  be  beiH: 
for  that  reason,  such  a  tale  shall  be  left  ai«*'' 
by  me.  Drjim* 

J.  Not  numbered. 
Unto'uched.  adj, 
I.  Not  touched ;  not  xrached. 

AduUes,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  hariag  ha 

heel  mnUucbed  by  that  water,  was  slain  la  tbt 

part.  Bn9** 

Three  men  passed  throuf^  a  fiery  fenuct 

mitmtebed,  unsinged.  Sttfku. 

%,  Not  moved ;  not  affected. 

They,  like  persons  wholly  wdbM^intbb 

agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  pasiionire  eo* 

treaties,  deep  away  all  coocem  for  him  or  tke* 

selves.  .  SUnj, 

3.  Not  meddled  with. 

We  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands ; 
Th*  abode  of  nymphs,  umtuueb'd  by  formerhis]i> 

Sevei^  very  antient  trees  grow  upon  the  ipx; 
frdm  whence  they  conclude,  that  these  psmcf 
lar  tracts  must  have  lain  M/»c£W  for  some  ifcfc 


Untoward.  AJT- 

I.  Froward;  penrcrw;  Tcxatioiiii  «^ 

easily  guidtdy  or  taught. 
Have  to  mv  window ;  and  if  she  be  fro«md| 

Then  hast  tnou  uoght  Honenao  to  htint^ 
ward,  Sbakfi^ 

The  ladies  prove  averse, 
Andmoremilrv«n/tobe  woo 
llian  by  Caligula  die  moon.  iMw 

They  were  a  csoas,  odd,  a 


Soflse  men  have  made  a  very  f'dnwardvm^ 
this,  and  such  as  he  nem  Intftiided  tbeTW^ 

«•  Awkward;  ungraceful. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  onconceiv'd,  and  hnfl^ 
(/irtwMrrf  words,  scsKt  looidtt'd&m  tht^2f 
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Seme  clar|nrtn«n  hold  down  their  hetdt  wkhin 
m  ioch  of  the  cuthtoo ;  which,  bcoidet  the  m- 
t^ward4pznntif  hinders  them  from  maldng  the 
best  advantage  of  their  voice.  Swift» 

3.  Jncenvenient;  troublesome;  unmanage- 
able. 

The  rabbras  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vov/, 
Which  afterwards  he  found  uniov/ari^ 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard ; 
Any  three  other  Jews  o*  th*  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.  Hudihrax* 

Un  ro'w  A  R  D L Y.  adj.    Awkward  ;  per- 
verse;  froward. 

They  learn,  from  unbred  or  debauched  ser^ 
rants,  untmocrdly  tricks  and  vices.  Luke* 

Vsro'wAKDLY.adv.  Awkwardly;  un- 
gainly ;  perversely. 

He  that  provides  for  this  short  life,  but  takes 
no  care  for  eternity,  arts  as  untoivardly  and  as 
crossly  to  the  reason  of  thirigs  as  can  be. 

TilltfttOH, 

He  explained  them  very  im#owar^/)r.  TiltotsoH. 

Untra'ceable.  adj.  Not  to  be  traced. 

The  workings  of  providence  are  secret  and 

vniraeMbU^  by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of 

men.  South, 

Untra'ced.  adj.   Not  marked  by  any 

footsteps. 

Nor  wondef ,  if  advantag'd  hi  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height. 
Through  umtrae*d  ways  and  airy  paths  1  fly, 
M<»re  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye. 

JDenbam* 
IJNTRA'CTABLE.tf^*.  [intraitabU^  Fr.  in- 

tractabU'u^  Latin.] 
I.  Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and 
management;   not  governable;   stub- 
bom. 

The  French,  sopposiflg  that  they  had  ad- 
vantage over  the  £i«lJsh,  began  to  be  stiff, 
and  almost  witraetahtef  sharply  pressing  iot 
qpeedy  resolutions  and  ^ort  meetings. 

Hay^oard, 
If  any  father  hav^  a  son  thus  perverse  and 
wdrattahU^  I  know  not  what  more  he  can  do  bur 
pray  for  him.  Lockt, 

Ulcers  untractahle  in  the  legs,  with  a  gangre- 
nous appearance  hi  the  skin.  Arliabn§t, 
fl.  Rough;  difficult. 

I  forc*d  to  ride  th*^  mmirmtaUe  abyss.  Milton. 
Untra'ctableness.  n.  s.   Unwilling- 
nessy  or  unfitness  to  be  regulated  or 
managed ;  stubbornness. 

The  great  difference  in  men's  intellectuals 
mrises  from  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body 
particularly  adapted  to  think;  or  in  the  dulneas 
or  yiitractablentss  of  those  faculties,  fwr  want 
of  oBe.  Lotki, 

U  N  T  R  A^D  I N  G .  adj.  Not  engaged  in  com- 
merce. 

Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land, 
as  not  so  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  wttrad^ 
hijr  afid  unskilful  hands.  Loch, 

UntRA'INED.  ||4^'. 

X.  Not  educated;  not  mstracted  ;  not  dis- 
ciplined. 

-  My  wit  umtrMdm  any  kind  of  art.  Sbakip, 
The  king's  forces  tharged  fively,  and  they 
ggain  as  stoutly  received  the  charge ;  but  being 
an  i/ii/rtffif^' multitude,  without  any  sokKer  or 
guide,  they  were  soon  put  to  flij^t.    SaywariL 

Life, 
To  noble  and  ignoble,  is  man  iweet 
iftatiutt*d  fa)  arms,  where  rashttcfs  leada  noc  on. 
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Mo  expert  general  will  brinr^  company  of 

raw,  imitmiMod  men  into  the  fiekl;  but  wOl,  by 

little  bloodless  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  xhm 

manner  of  the  fight.  JDocmy  of  J^uiy^ 

a.  Irregular:  ungovernable. 

Oad  not  abroaoat  ev'ry  quest  and  call 
Of  an  uHtr turned  hope  or  passion : 

To  court  each  place  of  fortune  that  doth  fidL 
la  wantonness  in  contemplation.  Herkotti  ' 

untrahsfb'rrable.  ^k^-.  Incapable  of 
being  given  firom  one  to  another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  n^e  co-ordination  of 
power,  though  the  sovereignty  remain  still  en- 
tire and  UHtratuferrahle  in  the  prince.     Hovofm 
Untranspa'kent.   adj.    Not  diapha- 
nous;  opaque. 

Though  held  against  the  light  theylppeared 
of  a  transparent  yellow,  yet  looked  on  with  one's 
back  turned  to  the  light  they  exhibited  an  am- 
tranj/^aremt  blue.  ^(^ 

Vhtra'velled,  adj, 

I.  Never  trodden  by  passengers. 

We  find  no  open  track  or  constant  mtao- 
duction  in  this  tabyrinth,  but  are  ofttimes  faui 
to  wander  in  Amenca,  and  untravdUd  putt, 
>  .  Brottm. 

9.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 
An  MHtravelUd  Englishman  cannot  rdlsh  aU 
the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures;  because  the 
postures  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are 
peculUr  to  that  country.  Addisotu 

To  Untre'ad.  1/.  a   To  tread  back;  to 
go  back  in' the  same  steps. 

We  will  uHireadthe  steps  of  damned  flkht. 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retked  flood,       ^^ 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o*er- 
-,  ^^'^  SbahpMfw. 

VsTKZ*AS\)KED.adj.    Not  laid  Up ;  pot 
reposited. 

Her  attendants 
Saw  her  a4>ed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreeuur'doi  their  mistre*. 

Sbolttfi4on, 
UNTRE'ATABLE.tf/^'.  Not  treatable;  uot 
practicable. 

Men  are  of  so  untreauMt  a  temper,  thst  no- 

thmg  can  be  obta'uied  of  them.    Decay  ojfF'ut^ 

Untri'ed.*?^'.  J  J    "^ 

I.  Not  yet  attempted. 
It  behoves. 
From  hard  essays,  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  fiithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  hunself  xte/ryV. 


That  she  no  ways  nor  means  may  leave  um^ 

Thus  to  her  sister  she  herself  apply U  DetAam. 
t.  Not  yet  experienced^ 

Nevermore 
Mean  1  to  try,  what  rash  utUry'd  I  sought. 
The  pain  (rf*  absence  from  thy  sight       MUhiu 

??« .^PF««  <>/■  "anitind,  overlodkbg  thoaa 
sobd  Uessmgs  which  they  ahready  have,  set 
their  hearu  upon  somewhat  which  they  want  s 
some  Mtttrkd  pleasure,  which,  if  they  couklbut 
taste,  they  Aould  then  be  completely  blest* 

ttj^   _. .       ,    ,  Atterbury^ 

»etf-preser?ation,the  longacquaintance  of  soul 
end  bodjr,  the  iMr/r/A/ condition  of  a  separation, 
we  fufficieiit  reasons  not  to  turn  our  backs  noon 
life,  out  of  an  humour.  CoUUr 

Eternity  I  thou  pleasing  dreadful  diought!  ' 
Through  what  variety  cimttry'd  being. 

Through  frtiat  new  scenes  ^  chanfiniust  w# 
3*  Ifot  iMTiog  pa$fe4  ^ri4, 
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The  Father,  feairc, 
Ventures  bis  filial  virtue,  though  mmtry'd^ 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt.  MUt§m. 

UntrTumphable.  ^'.  Which  allows 
no  triumph. 

What  towns,  what  garrisons,  might  you, 
With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue ; 

•  Which  now  y*  are  bent  to  throw  away 

Id  vain,  uHtrium^bahle  fray  ?  HtiJibrat, 

IJntro'd.         \adj.    Not  passed;   not 
'Untro'dden.  y      marked  by  the  foot. 
The  way  he  came  not  having  mark*d,  re- 
turn 

•  Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untred.     MUfn, 

Now  while  the  hcav'n,  by  the  sun's  team 
untroJf 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  a^proichin^  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.    Miiion* 

A  garland  made  of  such  new  bays, 
And  sought  in  such  untrodd^  ways, 
As  no  man'i  temples  e'er  did  crown.      JValUr, 
Who  was  the  first  to  cxpiorc  th'  nntrodden. 
path, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  evVystcp  ? 

Addison, 

Untro'lled.  adj.    Not  bowled;    not 

rolled  alone. 

Hard  fate!  untroWd  is  now  the  charming 

dye ; 

The  playhouse  and  the  parks  unvisited  must 

lie.  Dryden, 

Uktro'ubled.  adj. 

1.   Not  disturbed   by  care,   sorrow,  or 

guilt. 

Quiet,  a/t/retiW  soul,  awake !  awake ! 
Arm,  fight  and  couquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 

Sbakspemre, 

%,  Not  agitated;  not  confused;  free  from 
passion. 

Oar  Saviour  meek,  and  with  umiroubUd  mind. 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry 'd  sore, 
Huaery  and  cold,  betook  nim  to  his  rest. 
^'  Milton. 

'3.  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course. 
Would  they  think  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice. 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.    Spenser, 
4.  Transparent;  clear;  not  mudded. 
The  eaual  distribution  of  the  spirits  in  the 
liquor  witn  the  tangible  parts,  ever  reprcsenteth 
bodies  clear  and  untroubled,  Baco», 

ViiTKV^E,adj, 
1.  False  ;  contrary  to  reality. 

By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make 
those  comparisons  true,  holding  that  distinction 
witme  t  Hooker, 

That  a  vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the 
Hke  quantity  of  water  that  it  would  have  done  if 
H  had  been  euipty  is  utterly  untrue^  for  the 
water  will  not  go*  in  by  a  fifth  part.  Bacon, 

f.  False;  not  faithful. 
I      I  Cannot  break  so  sweet  a  bond. 
Unless  I  prove  untrue  ; 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  so»fond. 

To  prove  untrue  for  you.  SuclUng, 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  Uothful  ease,  and  loose  delights; 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  Inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  viv- 
true,  Dryden* 

Untru'l  Y.  adv*  Falsely ;  not  accotding 
to  truth. 

It  Vas  their  hurt  tudru/y  to  attribute  so  great 
power  unto  false  gods.  Hooker, 

On  these  mountains  it  is  generally  received 
that  the  ark  rested,  but  untruly,  Raleigh, 

UNTRv'sTiNitbs.  «.j.  Unfeithftilncss, 


UNT 

•     Seoiecaiy  Peter  tmder  pretence  of  gnvity 
covered  much  untnutinas  of  heart.   HajvMri, 
Untru'th.*.  J, 

I.  Falsehood;  contrariety  to  reality, 
a.  Mor;il  falsehood ;  not  veracity. 
He  who  is  perfect,  and  abhors  untruth^ 
With  heavenly  influence  inspires  my  youth, 

Sadjt, 

3.  Treachery ;  want  of  fidelity. 

I  would. 
So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it. 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 

4.  False  asrertion. 

In  matter  of  speculation  or  practice,  do  toe 
truth  can  jpossibiy  avail  the  patron  and  defender 
Jong  ;  and  tilings  roost  uuly  are  likewise  most 
behovefiilly  spoken.  H^tluT. 

There  is  httle  hope  for  common  j'jstice  in 
this  dispute,  from  a  man,  who  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  his  reasonings  in  so  noioritws  an  m- 
trutb,  AHirhurj. 

U  N I  u 'n  A  B  L  E .  adj,    Unharmonious ;  not 
mn.nical. 

My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunahle,  and  bad.  Shdsf, 

A  lutcstiing,  merely  unequal  in  its  pans, 
giveth  a  harsh  and  untunahle  sound;  vbich 
strings  we  call  false.  JJ««"' 

His  harsh  uniunable  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than 
a  raven's  to  joui  witli  the  muack  of  a  choir. 

To  Untu'nf,  t.  a. 
I.  To  make  incapable  of  harmony. 
'J'ake  but  degree  away,  untune  rhal  string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows.         Sbah^n^ 

When  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
Th'is  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  musick  shall  untune  the  sRy.  Dr^ 

Tne  captives,  as  their  tyrant  shall  require 
That  they  should  breathe  the  song,  ana  loocb 

the  lyre. 
Shall  sav — can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice, 
Untua'diht  musick,  and  disus'd  the  voice  f 

Prkr. 

4.  To  disorder. 

O  you  kind  gods ! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abased  nature; 
'J'ii*  untuned  VLnd  jsannz  senses  O  vkind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  !  ShaJaptsrt. 

Un-  ru'RNED.  adj.   Not  turned. 

New  crimes  invented,  left  unturndno  stoWi 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  ovru 

So  eager  hath  the  inquisitive  part  of  iwn* 
kind  been  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  fsir  isrjf* 
that  no  stone  hath  been  left  unturned^  no  w'T 
whereby  these  things  could  have  been  bsj^jlj 
forth  of  the  sea,  but  one  or  other  hath  piid^ 
upon.  IVoodwtr*' 

Untu'tored.  adj.    Uninstructed ;  «»• 
taught. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  Stem  untutord  churl ;  and  noble  stodc 
Was  graft  with  crab* tree  slip,  whose  fruit  iboo 
art.  Slakspetrt, 

Thy  even  thoughts  with  $0  much  plainncfl 
flow. 
Their  sense  untutored  infancy  may  know : 
Yet  to  such  height  is  all  that  pJainness  wroudrti 
Wit  may  admire,  and  lettered  pride  be  tavigbt 

J'riar. 

To  Untwi'ne.  v.  a., 

I.  To  t^en  what  is  held  together  by  coo- 

.    volution. 
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But  since  the  sisters  did  so  soon  unttvlm 
So  fair  a  thread,  1  '11  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

WuJIir. 

tt.  T«  Open  what  is  wrapped  on  itsclF. 

,It  turns  finely  and  softly  three  or  four  turns, 

caused  by  the  unPtuining  of  the  beard  by  the 

moisture.  .  Bonn. 

%,  To  separate  that  which  clasps  round 

any  thing. 

Divers  worthy  gentlemen  of  England  all  the 
■yren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  untivint  from 
tne  mast  of  God's  word.  Atcham, 

To  Untwi'st.  -y.  a>  To  separate  any 
things  involved  in  each  other.  Of  wrap- 
ped up  on  themselves. 

UitPwuting  his  deceitful  clew, 
He  *gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile. 

The  interest  of  prince'  and  people  is  so  en« 
folded  in  a  mutual  embrace,  that  they  cannot 
be  ufttiuhted  without  pulling  a  limb  off, 

Taylor. 
Vnt^itthg  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  sool  of  harmony.  Milton, 

No,  I  'U  unptvist  you ; 
I  have  occasion  for  your  stay  on  earth.  Dryden. 
Tarred  hempen  ropes  cut  small  and  untwisted^ 
are  beneficial  for  lands.  Mortimtr, 

UntvfUt  a  wire,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Swji, 

To  Unty'.  v.  a.  [Sec  Untie.]  To 
loose. 

0  time!  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I : 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie,  SBakspeare, 

Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  night-gown  is  unty'dt 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside.  Toang, 

7b  Un  va'il.  v.  a.   To  uncover ;  to  strip 
of  a  vail.    This  word  is  unvai/,  or  »n- 
'vei/f  according  to  its  etymology.    See 
Vi%iL,  and  Vkil. 
Troy  revived,  her  mourning  face  unvaiFd, 

Denbam, 

Ukva'luable. a^f.  Inestimable;  being 
abpve  price% 

Seeure  the  ionoc^ce  of  children,  by  impart- 
ing to  them  the  tanuluabU  blessing  d  a  virtuous 
ami  pious  education.  Atttrhtnry, 

l^NVA'LUfiO.  adj. 

1.  Not  prized ;  neglected. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depend 
The  safety  and  the  hcahh  of  the  v^hole  state. 

Shakspeare. 

a.  Inestimable ;  above  price. 

1  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
Inestimable  stones,  j^iMw/wV jewels.  Sbahpeare. 

UKVA^NauisHED.  ^.  Not  conqucrcd ; 
not  overcome. 

Shall  I  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvan^uub'd 
Detiract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  caU*d  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 

Shahptmri^ 
Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  error  of  the 
pMVJM^ishedf  than  by  the  valour  of  the  victori- 
ous. Hartvard. 
They  rise  uiivanquUb*d,  Miltoiu 
U  K  V  A^R  I A  B  L  E.  adj.  [invariable^  French.] 
=    Not  diatigeable  ^  not  mutnWe. 

The  two  great  hinges  of  morality  stand  ^t 

md  umtariabU  as  the  two  poles :  whatever  is 

naturally  conducive  to  the  common  hiterest  is 

-    good,  and  whatever  has  a  comrary  influence  is 

evil.  Norrit, 

%JnyA'Rip.D.a4r\  Not  changed;  notdi- 
fcrsified. 
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If  authon  catinot  be  prevailed  with  to  k«e]k 
close  to  truth  aud  instruction,  by  unvaried 
terms,  and  plain,  unsophisticated  arguments, 
yet, it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on. 

Locke, 
They  ring  rpund  the  same  unvaried  chimes," 
With  sure  returns  of  still-expected  rhymes. 

Fopu 
Unva'rnished. /7^if. 
1.  Not  overlaid  with  varnish. 
a.  Not  adorned  ;  not  decorated. 
1  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Sbaksfieare* 

r  N  V  a'r  Y  J  N  G .  adj'  Not  liable  to  change. 
We  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing,  larvary 
ing  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  con- 
stant fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain 
lengths  of  extension,  as  inches  marked  out  in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Locke^ 

To  Unve'il.   v.  a.    [Sec  Veil  and 

Vail.] 
I.  To  uncover;  to  divest  of  a  veil. 
ITie  moon. 
Apparent  queen,  unveifd  her  peerless  litht. 

MilfM» 
To  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  wa^. 
When  the  gay 'morn  unveiU  her  smihng  ray. 

Pope. 
%.  To  disclose  ;  to  show. 

The  providence,  that  *$  in  a  watchful  state. 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold ; 
Does  ev*n  our  thoughts  unveil  in  thcur  dumb 
cradles.  Sbakspeare, 

Now  unveirdf  the  toilet  stands  display 'd. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  oider  laid.        J^ope, 

Unve'iledly.  adv.    Plainly;   without 
disguise. 

>k>t  knowing  what  use  you  will  n^gke  of 
what  has  been  unveiledly  communicated  |o  you, 
I  was  unwilling  that  some  things,  which  had 
cost  me  pains,  should  fall  into  any  mau^  hands 
that  scorns  to  purchase  knowledge  with  pains. 

£o^U% 
U K  V  e'n  T I L  A  T  E  D .  adj.    Not  fai^ncd  by 
the  wind. 

Thb,  animals,  to  succour  life,  demtnd  ; 
Nor  should  the  air  unventilated  stand  ; 
'llie  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths.  Blackmortm 

U N  V  E'R  I T  A B  L E.  adj*    Not  tri}e. 

All  thtse  proceeded  upon  unverijakJofftounda, 

Brovm% 
Unve'rsed,  adi'     Unacquainted;   un- 

skilled.  ■ 

^      Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
'    In  dazzling  go<d  and  purple  shinj  so  gay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unUbour'd  tield. 
Unversed  in  spinning,  and  in  lo<7ms  unskiiVd.        , 

Biaikmtfrt. 
Unve'xed.   adj.     Untroubled;    uodis^ 
turbed.  ' 

With  a  blest  and  unvext  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,   and  helmets  all  un- 

bruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 

Sbahpoare, 

l/nvex*d  vixh  thought  of  wants  which  may 

betide ; 

Or  for  to-morrow's  dinner  to  provide.  Otydm. 

Unvi'olaTed.  adj    Not  injured;  not 

broken. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation,    • 
And  draw  vcithhi  the  compass  of  su^-pea 
Tb*  unviolated  houoyxt  of  your  w  fe.  Slaksptare^ 
Digitized  by  V^OOyiC! 
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He»  wkh  sinpilar  conttaacx,  prestrred.  his 
^ty  and  fdtXky  to  bit  nujesty  umv'fUud, 

TUs  strength  diiRit'd 
Ko  lev  through  all  my  liiiewf,  jomts,  and 

boncSf 
Than  thine,  while  I  preterv'd  theae  lodu  uih 

shorn, 
The  fledge  of  my  imvidaitd  vow.  MUtmu 

XJ  w  V I  »  T  u  ou s.  adj>    Wanting  virtue. 
If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  that  the  poor, 
mtivirttitu,  At  knight  shall  be  any  further  af* 
iiaed,  we  two  will  be  the  ministers. 

Umvi'sited.  aiij.  Not  resorted  to. 
In  some  wild  xone 
Dwell,  not  mrnvuiitd  of  heev*n*s  iur  light, 
Secure.  AttHon, 

The  playhouse  and  the  park  umwsittd  must  lie. 

Vw'siTOKM.  a4r.  Wanting  uniformity. 
Such  an  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly 
ailjportioned  to  Saun  s  interest,  that  be  has  no 
cause  to  wish  the  change  of  his  tenure. 

Decay  •/  Puty. 
Vvvo'Y ACE ABLt. a4i»  ^ottobcpaMcd 
over  or  voyaged. 

Koc  this  mivyagtaile  gulph  ohscure, 
Detain  from  foUowing  thy  uiustrious  track. 

Unv'kged.  a4j.  Not  incited;  not  pressed. 
The  dme  was  oiice,when  thou  umrg  Jwooldst 
vow. 
That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear. 
Unless  I  spake.  Sbaksfoart, 

.  |.  Not  put  to  use  ;  unemployed. 

She  whose  husband  about  that  time  died,  for- 
getting the  absent  Plangus,  or,  at  least,  not 
^*     hoping  of  him  to  attain  so  aspiring  a  purpose, 
'      left  no  art  unused^  which  might  keep  the  line 
from  breaking,  whereat  the  fish  was  ab^eady 
taken.  Siimiy, 

S^re  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  dis- 
course, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  of  not 
'  That  ca^ility  and  godlike  reason, 

To  rust  m  us  umud.  Sbdu^arOk 

J.  Not  accustomed. 

Ht.  MMfW  to  such  entertainment,  did  shortly 
^pd  pudnly  answer  what  he  was.  Sklmj, . 

One,  wfaoae  eyes. 
Albeit  umutd  to  the  melting  motfd, 
Dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Anbian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Sbahftart, 

What  art  thou  ? 
Not  from  above ;  no.  thy  wan  looks  betray 
Diminish'd  light,  ana  eyes  wuud  to  day. 

Drjden» 

¥nu'seful.  a^.    Useless;    serving  no 
purpose* 

(  was  pertoaded,  by  experience,  that  it  mkht 
not  be  unusM  id  the  capacities  it  was  intended 
for.  <  ^  GUmM. 

Birds  flutter  with  their  wings,  when  there  is 
but  a  little  down  upon  them,  and  they  are  as  yec 
Utterly  mnseful  for  flving.  Mnt. 

As  when  toe  buildmg  gains  a  surer  stay, 
We  take  th*  uMmteM  scaffbldiog  away.  Drydftu 

Pleas*a  to  find  his  age 
Defining,  not  umuefid  to  his  lord.        PHlips, 
Unu'sual.  attj*  Not  commoai  not  fre- 
quent; rare. 

With  this  uuutual  and  strange  course  they 
went  on,  till  God,  in  whose  heaviest  worldly 
iudemems  1  nothing  doubt  but  that  there  may 
lie  Hidden  mercyi  gave  thsm  ovtr  to  thehr  own 
iBVfiUioa^    '.  fi9»Ur. 
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You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusiuU  words  easy  and  pliln. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  ber  face} 
And  her  eyes  Unsuish  with  aouuMo/  grace 

CrwvaZf. 

That  peculiar  turn,  that  the  words  ^ifOuVd  ip- 
pear  new,  yet  not  muunuU^  but  very  proper  te 
his  auditors.  f<f^ 

The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attadcs 
The  lingering  remnant  with  tmvual  tide. 

Unu'sualness.  XT.  i.    Uncommonne&s; 
-^  infrequency. 

It  IS  the  mmt/sua/meit  of  the  time,  not  the  i^ 
pearaace,  that  surprises  Aleinous.        Bnme, 

Vnv'svally.oJv,  {from  uMtuual]  Kot 

in  the  usual  manner. 
UNUTTEaABLE.  aaJT.    lueflfeblc ',  in«' 
preamble. 

Sighs  now  breath*d 
UmutterabU ;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspir'd^  and  wing'd  for  nctren  with  ipee&r 

flight  '  , 

Than  loudest  oratory.  Maif. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happiness  of  satx^ 

life,  wherein  God  will  fill  us  with  mudur^ 

joyf  KdtUwS. 

It  woimda  aiy  soul 
To  think  of  your  tmmiterabU  aonows, 
When  you  snail  find  Hippolitus  was  gnldea> 

Unvu^lnerablb.  gufj.     Exempt  from 
wound ;  not  vulnerable. 

The  ^  of  soldiers  infivm 
Thy  thoughu  with  noUeoess,  that  tboa  auf^ 

prove 
To  shame  mmvAMrelXs^  and  etkk  i*  di' wan 
Like  a  great  sea  maii^  ttandinK  every  flsv! 

Unwa^keitbo.  m4.      Not  roused  nofl 
sleep. 

Wm  wonder  wat^  to  find  Mts«abiy  E^ 
With  tresses  discompoa'^  'Hi^ 

UKWA'LLBD.aiir.   Hjuriaf  iMTwalU. 

He  came  to  Taurisr  a  gaeat  aad  rkb  c^i  hit 
e«iMfi!ft4andofaostmifl|Kh.  Jui^ 

Uv w  a'r  es.  «Wv.   Dacxpectedly  •  before 
any  caution^  or  expectatioD. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts. 
Too  false  and  stronc  Ibe  earthly  skill  or  8»|F* 
Unvfores  me  wrought  unto  htf  wickdd  «!&• 

The  deity 
Hath  ghren  so  many  other  sighs  and  cares 
To  my  attendant  state,  that  well  mnoMra 
You  might  be  hurt  for  me.  Cia/— 

Hu  loving  mother  came  upoo  a  day 
Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  Utde  son, 
And  cbanc'd  tmwaru  to  meet^hun  in  «* 
way, 
Alter  his  sports  and  cmel  pattime  done* 

StSU  we  sail,  whSe  pcoqtfoos  blows  ^ 
wind, 
Tfi  on  some  secret  rock  vnmru  we  Q^f^^^ 

Uhwa'rily.  adv.    Without  cauttooi 
carelessly ;  heedlessly. 

The  best  part  of  my  powers 
Were  in  the  washes  aU  ^Mtuari/y 
Devoured  by  th^  uoexpfcted  flood.  .S^M^ 
If  1  bad  not  mrwari^  engaged  Vijwfw^ 
present  poMishing  it,  1  shooUheMbpt  't  t^* 
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By  nich  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal 
claim  to  liberty  and  property,  zndynwari/y  sub- 
mit to  wha^  they  really  abhor.  FreeboUUr, 
Unwa'rIness.    ».  /.     [from    unnvary,'] 
Want  of  caution  ;  carelesncss. 

The  same  temper  which  i inclines  ns  to  a  (fe« 
sire  of  fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips 
and  unv:arinesiesy  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of 
a  contrary  disposition.  Speetat^r. 

Unwa'rlike.  «<^'.    Not  fit  for  war ;  not 
used  to  war ;  not  military. 

He  safelv  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead 
Against  th  univarliU  Persian,  and  the  Mede; 
"Whoseliasty  flight  did  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield. 

Avert  unruarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Dryden, 

Unwa'rKed.  adj.    Not  cautioned  j  not 
made  wary. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  untoarneJy  take 
one  thing  for  another,  and  judge  by  the  outside. 

L9cke» 

May  hypocrites. 

That  tlily  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 

Drink  on  unxvarndf  till  by  inchanting  cups 

Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose ! 

PbUips. 
Unwa'rraktable.   adj.    Not  defensi- 
ble }  not  to  be  justified  j  not  allowed. 

At  very  distant  removes  an  extemporary  in- 
tercourse IS  feasible,  and  may  be  compassed  with- 
out iM'warraniahU  correspondence  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  air.  GlanviUe, 
He  who  does  an  unnuarranUhU  zciiovi  through 
a  false  information,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
believed,  cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one 
sin  the  excuse  of  another.  South, 
Unwa'rrantably.  adv.  Not  justifi- 
ably 5  not  defensibly. 

A  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  un- 
worthiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  up  to  that 
confidence, which  some  TaQnuntvarratUabls^tt' 
tend  to,  nay,  uifwarrantably  require  of  others. 

Wake. 

U  N  w  a'r  r  a  rc  t  e  d  .  <7^*,   Not  ascertained  \ 
uncertain. 

Tlie  subjects  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not 
legal  for  them  to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the 
seas,  without  their  own  consent,  upon  hope  of 
mn  umvarranted  conquest ;  but  to  resist  an  in- 
vadine  enemy,  the  subject  must  be  commanded 
out  of  the  counties  where  they  inhabit.  Bmcoiu 
XJnwa'rv.  adj. 
'  s  -  Wanting  caution  j  imprudent  j  hasty  j 
precipitate. 

Nor  think  me  so  an'wary. 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare   ' 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught.  Milton, 

So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus*d 
Bad  influence  into  th'  untuary  breast.     MiltM, 

Turning  short  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  di'  unwary  knight : 
X)eep  was  the  wound;  Dry  den* 

Propositions  about  religion  are  insinuated  into 
tb«  tnru/ary  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings 
cf  ^hiklren,  and  riveted  there  by  long  custom. 

^«   Unexpected.    Obsolete, 

All  in  the  open  hall  amased  stood, 
^AC  suddenness  of  that  um-wary  sight, 
Uknd  woader'd  at  his  breathless  luuty  mood* 

Spenter, 

U'*iwa'shbd. iii<yf.      Not  washed;    not 
gj  biwa'shen.  J     cleansed  by  washing. 
Vol,  IV. 


Another  lean  inrwtf/i(V  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale^  and  talks  of  Arthur's  deit!t 

Sbakspeat'U 

To  eat  with  wmoasben  hands  defileth  noti 
man.  Mmtthcw^ 

He  accepts  of  no  unclean,  no  um%hmsbtd  t:KA'* 
fice-;  and  if  repentance  usher  not  in,  prayer 
will  never  iind  admittance.  Duppa* 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains 
Umutultdy  it  soaks  into  their  empty  veins. 

Drydem. 

Unwa'sted.  adj.    Not  consumed  )  not 
diminished. 

Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  ujnoastsd  gtood^ 
Since,  lavish  of  their  stock,  they  through  xhm 

flood 
-Have,  ages  past,  their  melting  crystal  spread^ 
And  with  their  spoils  the  liquid  regions  fed  ? 

BUikmorfs 
Unwa^stino.  adj.    Not  growing  leys  }. 
not  decaying. 

Purest  love's  uvwattmg  treasure  $ 
Constant  faith,  fair  ho^,long  leisure; 
Sacred  Hymen !  these  are  thine.  P^t* 

Unwa'yed.  ad^.    Not  used  to  trayel  s 
not  seasoned  in  the  road. 

Beasts,  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs,  are  af 
much  for  a  man*s  use,  as  colts  that  are  vrnvftytdt 
and  will  not  go  at  alL  SucUimi% 

Unwe'jikened.  adj.    Not  weakened. 
By  reason  of  the  exsuction  Kii  some  air  out  df 
the  glass,  the  ebstical  power  of  the  remainm« 
air  was  vtry  much  debilitated,  in  comparison  <» 
the  untveakened  pressure  of  the  txttrnal  air. 

Unwe^aponed.^'.  Not  fiimished  wita 
offensive  arms. 

As  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth* 
paws,  horns,  and  other  bodily  instruments  oC 
much  advantage  against  untueapdtud  men;  so 
hath  reason  tau^t  man  to  strengthen  his  hand 
with  such  ofllensive  arms,  as  no  creature  else  caa 
well  avoid.  Raldgbm 

Unwe^ariable.  oifj.    Not  to  be  tired  ^ 
indefatigable. 

Desire  to  resemble  him  in  goodness,  maketh. 
\,h.tm. unnveariabU,  Hooktr* 

Unwe'aried.  adj. 

I .  Not  tired  5  not  fatigued.  ' 

The  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  umwiarUd^  up  return'd.  AUlf, 
Their  bloody  task  t/mt/earitd,  still  they  ply. 

f^alUr. 

Still  th*  uHvoearltd  sire  pursues  the  tuneful 

strain.  Drydem* 

s.  Indefatigable;   continual;  not  to  be 
spent  \  not  sinkin?  under  fatigue. 

He  joy'd  to  range  aoroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Throu^  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast. 
And  with 'tfAti^MnVi/ limbs  each  part  t*  enquire/ 

Sptnnr^ 

Godlike  his  ufnt>earied\)o\xntj  flows; 
First  loves  to  do, then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Denbam. 

A  winged  virtue,  through  th*  etherial  sky. 
From  orb  to  orb,  unwrarieddoit  thou  fly.  T'uksL 

An  unuffearied  devotion  in  th^  service  of  Ood 
recoBomended  the  gospel  to  the  workL    Mogeru 

The  righteous  shaU  certainly  be  saved;  but 
then  tJie  christian  character  of  a  righteous  man 
implies  a  constant,  univearied  perseverance  in 
many  painful  instances  of  dmy.  Roger/, 

To  Unwe'ary.  v.  a.    To  refresh  after 
weariness* 
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It  vnwfariet  tnd  refreshes  mort  thin 
thing  after  too  great  labour.  Ta 

Unwe'd.  fid).    Unmfiried. 


.^. 


This  servitude  in«kes  you  to  keep  vntoetL 

Sbaktpeare, 

Vnwe^dgeable.  a^.    Not  to  be  cloven. 
Merciful  heaven !  ' 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulph'rous  bolt 
Split 'st  the  umwecfgeakif  and  gnarled  oak, 
I'han  the  soft  mynle.  Sbakfftare, 

Unw BEADED,   adj.     Not   cleared    from 
weeds. 

Fie!  *tis  an  vitwwiM garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  niaky  and  gross  in 

nature, 
Possess  it  merely.  Sbaktptare, 

Ufiwbe>eb.  iu^.    Not  lamented.  Now 
umvept. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watry  bier 
Unxveeptf  and  welter  to  the  pafehing  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

MiltM. 
Unweb'ting.  adj.    Ignorant;  unknow* 
ing. 

■   Her  Iteming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  uHtvettlnx  of  that  well  &he  knew ; 
And^ain'd  himself  with  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoon.  Sfeiuer. 

But  contrary,  Mntveetin^  he  fulfill'd 
The  purpos*d  counsel,  pre-ordain*a  and  fixM, 
Ofthe  most  high.  MUt9». 

Unwe'^ighed.  adj, 
1.  Not  examined  by  the  balance. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  «A^W|^^r^  because 
they  were  exceeding  many.  1  Khr^i. 

••  Not  considerate ;  negligent. 

What  unvueigbcd  behaviour  bath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  pickt  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he 
dares  in  tnia  manner  essay  me  ?  why,  he  hath 
glot  been  thrice  in  my  company.  Sbaisp, 

Daos;hter,  what  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips  utf 
mfiigbeJf 
Deem  not  unjustly  bjr  my  doom  opprest. 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best.      P^pe, 
UnWe'ighing.    adj.        Inconsiderate  ; 
thoughtless. 

Wise  ?  why,  so  question  but  he  was. a  very 
•Uperficial,  ignorant,  uMwehbing  fellow.  Sbahf. 
Un WELLCOME,  adj.     Not  pleasing  $  not 
grateful  5  not  wdl  received. 

Such  welcome  and  unwgUome  things  at  once, 
*Ti8  hard  to  reconcile.  SbaJ^tp. 

Soon  as  th'  unnveUcnu  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven-gate,  displeas*d 
All  were  who  heard.  Miittm* 

Though  he  that  brinp  untvelctme  news 
Has  but  a  losing  office,  yet  he  that  shews 
Your  danger  firit,  and  tnen  your  vny  to  safety^ 
May  heal  that  wound  he  made.  Denbam. 

Forc'd  from  her  pretences  and  condcmn'd  to 
live; 
Vmvekomt  freedom,  and  unthank*d  reprieve. 

DryJem. 
From  tb*  very  first  inftances  of  percapdon, 
aome  things  art  grateful,  and  others  vino«/MOT« 
to  them ;  some  things  tliat  they  incline  to,  and 
others  that  they  fty.  Locke, 

Such  hasty  nights  as  these,  would  give  very  »«- 
ntttknte  interruptions  to  uur  labours.     Btntley. 

Unwb^pt.  a^.    Not  lamented  $  not  be* 
moaned. 

Our  fatherless  distress  warleft  unmoan'd ; 
Tour  widow  dolours  likewise  be  utnvepu 

SbmAtpiore. 
We>  but  the  diYfft  that  aouBt  yoa  M  ttit 
throoci 
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A  base,  ignoble  crowd,  wkhout  a  onutt 
Vntvept,  unworthy  ofthe  fun*ral fUme ; 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  hit  Hfe.   Dr^iau 
Vswb't.  ^dj.     Not  moist. 
Once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmovM,  and  eyes  mnett; 
Yet  since  I  haft  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  ifkat  within  thy 
tomb.  Drjda. 

Un  WHi'PT.  adj.  Net  punished  j  not  cor- 
rected with  the  rod. 

,  Tremble  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  jvithin  thee  undivulgcd  cnmes 
Umxvbi^o(\usuct{  Sbihf, 

Once  1  caught  him  in  a  lie; 
And  then,  mmvfbi^t  he  had  the  sense  to  cry. 

Unwho'lesome.  ai^. 
I.  Insalubrious  $  mischievous  to  health, 
llie  discovery  of  the  dispositwn  o(  the  lir  ii 
good  for  the  prognosticksw  wholesome  mdff 
xvbdesime  years.  ^  Baat, ' 

There  I  a  i>risonerchain'd,  scarce  fredyiit 
The  air  imprison*d  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unxpholettme  draught ;  but  here  I  find  aaoemk, 
I'hc  breath  of  heav'n  fresh-blowing,  pure  tod 

sweet. 
With  day-spring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  rtsfitrt 

How  can  any  one  be  assured,  that  hb  mex 
and  drink  are  not  poisoned,  and  made  mt^^ 
ttme  before  they  arc  brought  lo  him  ?       W 

Rome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility  than  ia  tcr« 
mer;  for  the  country  towns  are  $0  infested  wc 
mnnvbcUttme  vapours,  that  fhey  dare  not  mt 
themselves  in  them  while  the  heats  bst.  A^k. 

Children,  born  healthy,  often  contract  JiM5j 
from  an  w/iwbolttcme  nurse.  AiMmi, 

a.  Corrupt ;  tainted. 

We'll  me  this  um»boUs9me  humidity;  t'3 

gross,  watry  pumpion  ;  we*ll  teach  huw  to  kao« 

turtles  from  jays.  SbjLfmn. 

UNwr  tLDiLY.  adv.  Heavily  i  witbdiiK- 

cult  motion. 

Umvfieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooie ; 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose.  Jhfk> 

Unwi'eldiness.  ». /.  Heaviness i  (iii- 
culty  to  move,  or  be  moved. 

To  what  a  cumberaome  vmmUUliutJ^ 
And  burdenous  corjpulence,  my  love  badfroni 
But  that  I  made  it  teed  upon 
That  which  bve  worst  endures,  diacreiioo ! 

*  The  supposed  unxtiUUinets  of  its  iwssy  l»Dt, 
grounded  upon  our  experience  ofthe  inipdn* 
of  great  and  heavy  bodies  to  motion,  is  a  rotn 
imposture  of  our  senses.  G/lw^A 

Unwi'bldy.  a^.  Unmanageable  iW< 
easily  moving  or  moved  i  bi^ky ;  weigh- 
ty i  ponderous. 

An  ague,  meeting  many  humours  in  s  £tfi  i^ 
vtf'e^  body  ci  fifty-eight  years  oW,  in  ftw  « 
five  m»  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  Citrt»^ 

Part,  huge  of  bulk!  .     . 

Wallowing  mtnvieldy,  enonnous  ia  their  m 
Tempest  the  ocean.  -W^ 

U/iwieldy  sums  of  Nvealth,  which  higher  mm^ 
Than  filet  of  manhaU'd  figures  can  aoooiiac 

Nothing  here  th*  mrwiddy  rock  «"3^» 
Reboundhig  harmless  from  the  plaked  saks^ 
That,  firmly  join*d,  prcserv*d  him  from  a  wi«"i 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  «'«*"^_;;^' 

What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  rode  >»• 
mmiidf  toiiwugs  U  a  bnnch}  trt«  m  '"J.L 
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UNwi'LtiNG.  tf^jF.  Loath ;  not  content- 
ed 'y  not  inclined ;  not  complying  by  in- 
clination. 

The  nature  of  man  is  utiwUIinjg  to  continu* 
doing  that  wherein  it  ftuU  always  coodcron^uelf. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable, 
Kncourage  h!ra,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwiUiHg^ 
Be  thou  so  too.  Sbahptare, 

If  the  sun  rise  unwiUhg  tojiis  race. 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his  face, 
Suspect  a  dnxzling  day.  DryJcu, 

Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear  i 
More  pow^r^l  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my 

side,     . 
UmtvUlhg  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride.  Dryd» 

At  length  I  drop,  but  in  unwiUing  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  keep  your  piece  nine  years. 

Pope. 
Ukwi'llingly.  Oik;.    Not  with  good- 
will $  not  without  loathness. 

The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  s^tclie). 
And  shining  morning  face,  creep'mg  like  snail 
UfnifUJ'nij>ly  to  school  Sbahpeartt 

A  feast  the  ueople  hold  to  Dagon,  and  fcrbid 
Laborious  works,  umvittinity  tms  rest 
Their  superstition  yields.  MUtom. 

Still  dismay'd 
By  seat  or  skies,  uttvntlingN  thcjr  stay'd.  Denh, 
These  men  were  once  tne  prince  s  foes,  aud 

then 
UmvUlin^ly  they  made^iim  great :  but  now, 
Being  his  friends,  shall  willingly  uudo  him. 

DenUm, 
The  dire  contagion  wrcads  so  fast, 
That,  were  it  seizes,  ad  relief  is  vain; 
And  therefore  must  uinsfiUmgh  lay  waste 
That  country,  n^hich  would  eue  tne  foe  main* 
tain.  Dryden, 

Unwi'llingnbss.  «./•  Loathnes8$  dis- 
inclination. 

Obedience,  with  professed  mnvilUmpttst  to 
obey,  is  no  better  than  manifest  disobedience. 

Hooker, 
What  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions ?  Even  the  same  cause  that  hath  moved  all 
men  since,  an  mnvfUlingnesi  to  grieve  her,  and 
make  her  ^d,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  over- 
come with  sorrow.  RaUigk, 

I  see  with  what  unvfUUngnest 
You  lay  updn  me  this  command,  and  through 

your  fears 
Discern  your  love,  and  therefore  must  obey  you. 

There  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  m- 

^Uingnat  to  be  forgotten.    We  observe,  even 

among  the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 

inscription  over  their  grave.  Sw/t, 

Ti^  Unwi^nd.  *v,a.  pret.  and  part,  passive 

unwound* 
t.  To  separate  any  thing  convolved  $  to 
untwist  i  to  untwine. 

All  hit  subjecu  having  bv  some  years  learned 
io  to  hope  for  good  and  fear  harm,  cmly  from 
her,  that  it  sboukl  have  needed  a  stronger  vinna 
than  bis,  to  have  nmvmmd  so  deaply  an  entered 
vice.  Sidney, 

Empirick  politicians  lue  deceit: 
Tou  boldly  shew  that  skill  which  they  pretend. 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end ; 
Which  should  you  veiU  w^  mi^  mittuiml  tht 

clue. 
As  men  do  nature,  tiU  we  came  to  you.  Dry^. 
'  3.  To  disentangle ;  to  loose  from  entaa- 
glement. 

DtsiPBi  to  itrrt  God  is  thsy  ought,  but  bt« 
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Ing  not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  ttk^ifU 
themselves  where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech 
lie  to  entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a  Uttld 
troubled,  when  they  hear  so  bitter  invectiveS 
against  that,  which  thb  church  hath  taught  them 
to  reverence  as  holy.  Hooked* 

As  you  ttttktfiitJ  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel^  and  be  good  to  none, 
Bottom  it  Qtl  me.  Shaksfeare^ 

To  Unwi'nd.  or.  ii.   To  admit  evolution < 
Put  the  bottoms  imo  clean  scalding  water,  and 
ihey  will  easily  utixvinJ,  Mcrthmer*. 

Un  wrpED.  adj.  Not  cleaned  by  rubb'uig. 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with 
blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  vnwip*i  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  Sbaktpeare4 

Unwi'sb.  iuQ,    V(eak  \  defective  in  wis.  v 
dom* 

O  good,  but  most  wnoite  patricians  I  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  uius 
Giv'n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer  ?    Shaksp* 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  wnmut  delay.    Sbaksf* 
He  who  of  those  debits  can  judge,  and  spar# 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  trnvfue.     MUioiu 
This  the  Greeks  say,  this  th«  barbarians ;  the 
wise  and  tho  itnwue.  TIUoUom. 

When  kings  grow  stubborn,  slothful,  or  un* 
vfisty 
Bach  private  man  for  publick  good  should  rise. 

Drydetu 
When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fizt  in  a 
state,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unvfise^ihxa 
to  give  way  to  the  firs^  steps  of  popular  encroach** 
roents.  SvrifU 

Unwi'sblt.  adif.  Weakly;  Botpnid«at- 
ly  ;  not  wisely. 

Lady  Zelmane,  Kke  Some,  mmwiseh  Kbenl^ 
that  more  delight  to  give  presenu  than  pay 
debts,  chose  rather  to  bestow  her  love  upon  me^ 
than  to  recompense  him.  Sidfuy* 

Unoheiy  we  the  wiser  aaSt 
Pity,  supposing  them  q>press*d 
With  tyrant*s?orce.  IVaUef* 

Ta  Un  wf  sH.  V.  a.    To  wish  thst  wMch 
is,  not  to  be. 

My  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  rtyal  bat* 

tic— 
——Why  now  thou  hast  mtttvhh'dfift  *N"'wn4 

men; 
Which  likes  mt  better  than  to  wish  us  eoe. 

$bahptart* 

To  desire  there  Wert  no  God,  were  plainly  to 

unwisb  their  own  being,  which  must  be  annihi<« 

Isted  in  the  subtraction  ef  that  esseact^  which 

subsuntially  supporteth  them.  JBrovn* 

UiiwfsHBD.  adj.    Not  sought  i  not  de* 
sired. 

So  jealous-b  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughtcTi 
that  I  never  vet  begin  to  open  my  ihotxth  to  the 
uneviuble  Pniloclca,  but  that  her  unvtUbtJ  pre« 
sence  |ave  my  tale  a  conclusion,  bdiore  it  had  a 
beginung.  Sidtuy^ 

To  his  mmw'ubod yoke 
My  sool  consenu  noc  to  give  sov*reignty.  SbaJU 
While  heaping  umuisb^d  wealth  I  distant  roai% 
The  best  of^brothers  at  b*s  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife. 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.        Ptpt* 

Vhvu'st.  adj,  Unthoughtofi  notknowji« 

Spemcr, 
To  UhwTt.  'V.  a.   To  deprive  of  under* 
itaading.    Not  used. 

Friends  all  but  now;  even  now 
{p  qw^cr,  and  in  terms  like  htide  sad  groon 
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DWettins  them  for  bed;  and  then  but  now. 
As  if  some  planet  ha4  ymvitteJ  men, 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shaksptart, 

UNWfTHDRA'wiNC.   AJf.     Continually 
liberal. 
Whertfore  did  Nature  p«ur  htr  bounties 
forth,      - 
With  such  a  full  and  mnroitbiravfmi  band. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and 
'  flocks?  M'UiM, 

Unwithstoo'd.  adj.    Not  opposed. 
Creasy  plains. 
And  Agincourt,  deep  tingM  with  blood,  confast 
What  the  Silures  vieour  urnvfiUutood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fi^t.  PtUi^s, 

Unwitnessed,  tfi^'.  Wanting  testiino* 
ny  i  wanting  notice. 

Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way 
be  mmvfitmustd  Hooker, 

Unwi'ttincly.  adv,  [Properiy  umvesi^ 
iftlfy,  from  u/rweeting,]  Without  know- 
ledge I  without  consciousness. 

In  these  fatal  things  it  falls  out  that  the  hi^h- 
working  powers  make  second  causes  mtwitih/g/y 
accessary  to  their  determinations.  SUney. 

Those  thinn  are  termed  most  pro|>erly  natu- 
ral agents,  which  keep  the  law  of  their  kmd  u$f 
fittingly,  as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the 
world,  which  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do. 

Hooker, 

Atheists  reptidiatc  all  title  to  heaven,  mereW 

for  present  pleasure :  besides  the  extreme  mad^ 

ness  of  running  such  a  desperate  hazard  after 

death,  they  unwittirngty  deprive  themselves  here 

.    of  that  tranquillity  they  seek  for*  Bentley, 

Cnwo'nted.  adj, 

t.  Uncommon  {  unusual }  rare  ;  infre- 
quent. 

His  sad,  dul)  eyes,  sunk  deen  in  hollow  pits. 
Could  not  endure  th'  untvontut  sun  to  view. 

Speiuer, 
My  father's  of  a  better  tuture 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  univonted 
Which  now  came  Irom  him.  SLahpeare, 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and 
some  divine  prognostick.  GlamvUU. 

Thick  breath,  quick  pulse,  and  heaving  of  my 
heart, 
AU  signs  of  some  uHtuonted  change  appear.  Dry  J, 
9.  Unaccustomed ;  unused. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smilii)g, 
making  shamefacedness  pleasant,  and  pleasure 
shamenced,  tenderly  mdvediier  feet,  unwonted 
to  feel  the  naked  ground.  Sidney, 

*   Sea  calves  umvontod  to  fresh  waters  fly.  May, 

0  how  oft  shall  he 

On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain  ;.and  seas» 
Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms, 
UnrofHted  shall  admire.  Milton^ 

Unwo^rk^ing.  adj.  Living  without  la- 
bour. 

Lazy  and  mm^rUmg  shopkeepers  m  this  be- 
ing worse  than  gamesters,  do  not  only  keep  so 
much  of  the  money  of  a  country  in  their  hands, 
but  make  the  pubhck  pa^  them  for  it.  X«ci#« 
Unwo'rshipped.  0i(f.  Not  adored. 
He  tesolv*d  to  leave 
Uu'.vorsbipp^dy  unobcy'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton, 
IJnwo'rthilt.  Wv.  Not  according  to 
.  desert  j  either  above  or  below  merit. 

1  vow'd,  base  knight, 

.  To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  le|, 
"Which  I  have  done,  because  un^vrtBUy 
Thou  wast  iustallcd.  Sbahp^ 
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Fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  enr, 
And  so  wrwortli/y  disgrace  the  man, 
I  gave  him  eentle  look&  SMtf, 

If  we  look  upon  the  Odyssey  as  all  a  fictkra, 
we  constdef  it  umrcortbiiyJ'  It  ought  to  be  read 
as  a  story  founded  upon  trttth,adonied  with  em- 
bellishroenu  of  poetry.  Brmme, 

Unwo'kthiness.'*. /.   Wanlofworthj 
want  of  merit. 

A  mind  fearine  the  mnvoribimfu  cf  every 
word  that  should  be  rresemed  to  her  ears,  at 
lenKth  brought  it  forth  in  this  manner.    Sidkey, 

0  let  not  an  excellent  spirit  do  itself  such 
wrong,  as  to  think  where  it  is  placed,  embraced, 
anc^ loved,  there  can  beany  un%oortblmess ;  since 
the  weakest  mist  is  not  eanlier  driven  away  by 
the  sun,  that  that  is  chased  away  with  so  bign 
thoughts.  ^  Sidaej, 

Every  night  he  comes  with  songs  compos'd 
To  her  umivorthineje :  it  nothing  Steads  us 
To  chide  him  trom  our  eaives,  for  he  penists. 

SbMitpmrt, 

1  fear*d  to  find  you  in  another  place; 

But,  since  you  *re  here,  my  jealousy  grows  kss: 
You  will  be  kind  to  my  Bunvortbiness,  Drydtn, 
Have  a  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  ovn 
arfftt*«r/^iM»/,  which  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  to 
a  confidence  unwarranuUy  pretended  to  by 
some.  Wskt, 

U.nwo'rthy.  fidj, 

I.  Not  deserving  :  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  Athanasian  creed  and  doxolo^  shouU 
remain  in  use ;  the  one  as  a  most  divine  expli- 
cation of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  christiap  be 
lief ;  the  other  as  an  heavenly  acdamatioo  of 
ioyful  applause  to  his  praises,  la  whom  we  be- 
lieve :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  tmvmth 
to  be  heard  sounding,  as  they  are  in  the  diuKfi 
of  Christ.  Hooker. 

Everv  particular  accident,  not  unvoortbyi^ 
remembrance,  for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over. 

KmOtt, 
a.  Wantine  merit. 

Degree  bcmg  vizarded, 
Th*  unxvortbiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

SLtkspetn. 
'Are there  unworthy  men  chosen  to  offices? 
•^  WbitiifU 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain ; 
And  die  with  grieving.  Shjijf* 

3.  Mean  $  worthless  ;  contemptible. 

Tell  me,  Philoclea,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
shepherd  f  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  prince : 
andf  then  tell  me  if  a  small  or  umttforthy  aaaok 
have  com^uered  me  ?  Sidney, 

4.  Not  suitable  ^  not  adequate. 

I  laid  at  her  feet  a  work,  which  was  unvftrth 
her,  but  which  I  hope  >he  will  forgive.    XVjp^«. 

Our  firiend*s  papers  are  in  my  haodsi  and  I 
will  take  care  to  suppress  things  wn^nortkjd 
him.  PofehSvifi. 

Care  b  nken.  to  intersperse  additions  in  ttw» 
a  manner,  that  scarce  any  book  can  be  boifht, 
%vithout  purchasing  something  unworthy  ofAs 
author.  ^itj^ 

5.  Unbecoming;  vile. 

The  brutal  action  rousM  his  manly  mind: 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm*d,  resMv'd  to  give  ber  aw. 

Unwo'und.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  »«- 
itvW.    Untwisted. 


Thatchers  tit  with  withs,but  old  pitched  ropsi 
twound  are  more  lasting.  Msftt^^* 

Google 


Unwo'unded.  adj. 
I,  Not  wounded. 
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We  mzf  offend 
Our  yet  untotindeil  enemtet.  J^iiitm, 

1.  Not  hurt. 

Oh  Uest  with  temper ! 
She  who  can  love  a  aijster's  cn^rms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unxoounded  ear.  Pope, 
To  Unwra'p.  <i;«  a.    To  open  what  is 

folded. 
To  Unwre'ath.  v.  «.    To  untwine. 
The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other 
wild  plants,  continually  wreath  and  tunvreath 
themselvts,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
ambient  air.  BoyU, 

Unwri'ting.  aJj,  Not  assuming  the 
character  of  an  author. 

The  peace  of  the  honest  tf^wriiiiyf  subject  was 
daily  molested.  Arhutbnot, 

Unwri'tten.  adj, 

1.  Not  written ;  not  conveyed  by  writing  j 
oralf  traditional. 

A  rule  of  right  unvfritten^  but  delivered  by 

tradition  from  one  to  another.  Sptnte'r, 

The  laws  of  England  may  be  divided  into  the 

written  law,  and  the  untvriUetu  Hatt, 

1.  Not  containing  writing. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in 
void  of  all  notion,  a  rude,  mtwritteti  blank ;  mak- 
ing him  to  be  created  «s  much  an  infant,  as 
others  are  bom.  South, 

Unwro^ught.  adj,  ,  Not  laboijred  \  not 
manufactured. 

Or  prove  at  least  to  all  of  mser  thought. 
Their  hearts  were  fertile  land,  althou|;h  viv- 
^vrougbt.  Fairfax, 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command ; 
UmvroMjrbt  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand : 
Now  take  the  mold,  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  nk>tions  of  ^e  forming  wheel 

Drjden, 
U  N  w  r  u'  N  G .  adj^    Not  pinched. 

Wo  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not ;  let 
the  gaUed  jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unrvru/ig, 

Sbahptare, 
VuYiE^hDED,  adj.    Not  given  up. 

0*erpower'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 
ground, 
Vtiyitldtd  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  hound. 

Dvfden, 
To  Unyo'ke.  v.  a, 
I,  To  loose  from  the  yoke. 
Our  army  is  dispers'd  already : 
Like  youthful  steers  unyk'd^  they  took  their 

course 

East,  west,  north,  south.  Sbaksp, 

Homer  calls  them  like  gods,  and  yet  gives 

them  the  employment  of  slaves;  they  ynyokt 

the  mules.  ^  Broome, 

a.  To  part ;  to  di^oin. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  i>urg*d  of  blood,  ■ 
Sojoin'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  tnis  kmd  regrect  ? 

Sbakipeare^ 

Unyo'iced.  adj. 

X .  Havingr  never  worn  a  yoke. 

Sev'n  bullocks  yet  unyoked  for  Phctbus  chuse, 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspofte^  ewes.      Dryden, 
s.  Licentious ;  unrestrained. 
I  will  awhile  uphold 
The  nnyoVd  humour  of  your  idleness.     Sbaksp, 
Unzo'ned.^^*.  Not  bound  with  a  girdle. 
Easy  her  motion  seemM,  serenie  her  air ; 
FuU,  though  whjbmV  her  bosom.  Prior, 

Voca'bulary.  n,s,  [vocabuiarium^  l^t, 
*vocahuUurey  French.]  A  dictionary  \  a 
lexicon 3  a  wordbook. 
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Some  have  delivered  the  polity  oTspiritf,  aiKf 
■  that  they  stand  in  awe  of  conjurations,  which 
signify  nothing,  not  only  in  the  dictionary  of 
man,  out  in  the  subtiler  vocabulary  of  Saun. 

/    Brorum^ 

Among  othf  r  books,  we  should  be  fomished 

with  voArWariri  and  diaionariet  of  several  sorts. 

Wattu 
VO'CAL.  adj,    \fuocaily  French  \  'oocaiis^ 

Latin.] 
1.  Having  a  voice. 

Eves  are  voealf  tears  have  tongues ; 
Ana  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs ; 
Sententious  show 'rs !  O  let  them  fall ! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crdsbawm 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  voca/  by  my  scmg,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Miiioiu 
Smooth-sliding  Minaus,  crown'd  with  wcai 
reeds. 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood.  Milt. 

None  can  animate  the  Tyre, 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire. 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  cupids 
dwell.  Dryden. 

Memnon,  though  stone,  was  counted  voeal ;    . 
But  'twas  the  god,  mean  while,  that  spoke  alL 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  cross  haranguing, 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging. 

Prior. 
%.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 
They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  cere- 
monial being  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumenul  musick,  approving  nevertheless 
the  use  of  vocal  melody  to  remam,  must  shew 
some  reason  wherefore  the  one  shoulH  be 
thought  a  legal  ceremony,  and  not  the  other./ 

Hooker. 

They  join*d  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Miltom, 

Voca'htv.  «.  /.  l-vocaliiast  Latin  ;  from 

*vocal.]     Power  of  utterance  j  quality  of 

being  utterable  by  the  voice. 

L  and  R  being  in  extremes,  one  of  rough- 
ness, the  other  of  smoothness  and  freeness  of  vo- 
calityt  are  not  easy  in  tract  of  vocal  speech  to  be 
pronounced  spiritally.  Holder, 

To  V o'c  A  L I z B .  i;.  a. ,  [from  ^vocal. ]     To 
form  into  voice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath 
alone;  another  thing  to  vocalize xk\zl  breath,  /./. 
in  its  passage  through  the  larynx  to  give  it  the 
sound  of  hur.un  voice. '  Holder, 

V  o'  c  A  L  L  Y .  ad'u.  [from  *vdcal,  ]  I n  words  $ 
aniculatcly. 

Although  it  is  as  natural  to  mankind  to  ex- 
press their  desires  vocally^  as  it  is  for  brutes  ro- 
use their  natural  vocal  signs;  yet  the  forming 
of  languages  into  this  or  tha^  fashion,  is  a  busi- 
ness of  institution.  Halt^ 

Voca'tion.  «./.  [a;ar/7//off,  French i  a/«- 

catio^  Latin.] 
1.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God. 

Neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul,  or  other 
apostles,  teach,  enforce  the  utter  disability  of  anv 
other  men's  vocation  thought  requisite' in  thn 
church  for  the  saving  of  souls.  Hooker, 

They  which  thus  were  in  God  eternally  by 
their  intended  admission  to  life,  have,  by  voca^ 
Hon  or  adoptbn^  God  actually  now  in  them. 

Hooker. 

1.  Summons. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them,  who  not  having 
the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  meer 
wantonness  make  themselves  ridiculous  i  DryS. 
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|.  Trade;  employment}  odHng;. 

He  woukl  think  his  tenrice  greatly  revarded 
if  he  mi^t  obtain  by  that  meant  to  live  in  the 
sight  of  his  prince,  and  yet  practise  bis  owa 
chosen  vuatiom.  SxJkcy* 

God's  mother,  in  a  visioD  fuU  of  majesty, 

Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocstkm,      Ssmhf, 

God  has  furnished  men  with  faculties  sum. 

^       cieot  to  direct  them  in  the  way  they  should 

take,  if  they  will  seriouilv  employ  them,  when 

their  ordinary  vnaikm  allow  tnem  die  leisure. 

Loch. 
f.  It  is  used  ironically  in  contempt. 
But  lest  you  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake. 
Or  when  a  whore  in  her  votatiom 
Keeps  punaual  to  an  assignation.  Swifi* 

Vo'cATivE.  H.s.  [vocaiiff  French  I  <v9ca' 
tkmst  Latin.]  The  grammatical  case 
used  in  calling  or  speaking  to. 

Vocifera'tion.  n,  j.  Ivoctferatio,  'wci-' 
Jerdt  Latin.]     Clamour ;  outcry. 

The  lungs,  kept  too  long  upon  the  stretch  by 
veciferstkn^  or  loud  singing,  may  produce  the 
same  effect.  Arhutbnot, 

Voci'ferous.    adj.    [t/ocifero,  Latin.] 

Clamorous ;  noisy. 

Thrice  three  voci/emu*  heralds  rose  to  chedc 

the  rout.  Chapman, 

^  Several  templars,  and  others  of  the  more  «•- 

fiferwu  kind  of  critics,  went  with  a  resolution  to 

bus,  and  confessed  they  wore  forced  to  laugh. 

VOGUE,  n.  s,  I'voguff  French  ;  from  o'tf- 
^uetf  to  float,  or  fly  at  large.]  F^Bhion  ; 
mode  i  popular  reception. 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to  tell  the 

same  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than 

to  vouch  a  man's  saintship  from  the  v§gtte  of  the 

•       world.  South. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 
^d  banish  those  that  now  are  mcfst  an  nto^e, 

jRotcommom. 

What  Mictions  th*  have,  and  what  theydrive  at 
In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private.     Httdibras, 

fn  the  vogue  df  the  world,  it  passes  for  an  ex- 
ploit of  honour,  for  kinn  to  nm  away  wirfi 
whole  countries  that  they  nave  no  pretence  to. 

L*EitraitV4, 

No  p«iodical  writer,  who  always  maintainsTis 
liravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the 
Clnces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogut  for  any 
time.  Addisom, 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  io  close 
•nd  warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  them ;  and  all  on  a 
sudden  the  cold  ref^men  is  in  vogue,        Baier. 

VOICE.  n,s,  [«o/;r,  French  {  *vox,'voci4, 

Latin.] 
9.  Souncf  emitted  by  the  mouth. 
I  assay  to  see 
The  works  of  naen;  or  hesre  mortalitie 
Expire  ?  tHwW.  "  Chapman, 

%,  Sound  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 
from  that  uttered  by  another  mouth. 

Air  in  sounds  that  are  not  tones,  which  arc  all 
•oual,  admitteth  much  variety,  as  in  the  voiu* 
or  living  creatures,  and  iri  the  voice*  of  several 
men ;  for  we  cap  discern  several  men  by  their 
«««f«-  Eatait. 

J.  Any  sound  made  by  breath. 

O  Marcus,  1  am  wann'd;  ray  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  bums  for  glory, 

Addison. 
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Are  you  all  resol/d  to  give  year  esimf 
But  that's  DO  nutter,  the  greater  part  carritsib 
,  Sbabpan. 
'  ^   I've  no  words ; 
Nv  voict  is  in  my  sword !  thou  bloodier  viUsia 
Tnan  terms  can  give  thee  out.  Sbai^ 

The  state  wa«  beuayed  by  the  mulutudesad 
corruption  of  voices,  Snd  must  shortly  perish,  if 
not  committed  to  the  grave  judgment  of  soaie 
lew ;  for  two  hundred  gave  vwess,  redudo^  thst 
multitude  to  fifty,  whq,  for  their  cipenaice, 
were  hoMen  for  men  of  greatest  gravity. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  dkoict 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice,       Drjdm* 

5.  Language ;  words  ;  expression. 
Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  vote*  of  his  churdb 

FdL 
To  Voxel,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.1 
I.  To  rumours  to  report.    Outofuie. 
Is  this  th* Athenian  nunion,  whom  the  woril 
Foic'd  so  regardfully  ?  Shakifeart, 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purpesad  to  put 
to  death  Edward  PUntagenet,  prisoner  m  the 
Tower,  whereat  there  was  great  murmur.  Boc 

Many  sought  to  feed 
The^caiy  creditors  of  novelties, 
Byvoicittg  him  alive.  Daw. 

a.  To¥otc.    Obsolete. 

Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  shouU  do, 
Made  you,  apinst  the  grain,  to  voice  him  comul 

Shaisfetrt' 

7#  Voice,  v.  «•   To  clamour  i  to  noikc 
outcries.    Obsolete. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  ndier 
assume  thy  right  in  silence,  than  voice  it  witK 
daims.  Bmo- 

It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  to  haraii§»« 
the  multitude,  to  voice  it  loud  and  high.  &w» 
Voi'cED.  adf.  [from  the  noun.]  Funwh- 
ed  with  a  voice. 

That's  Krydiaca, 
Or  some  angel  voic*d  like  her.    *Tis  she!  vf 

struggling  soul 
Would  tab  go  out  to  meet  and  welcoiM  hei! 

Peobam. 

VOID.  adj.  i^vmdf^Frtnch,] 
1.  Empty  5  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form  snd  void,  tiA 

.    darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deev.     Oa, 

Vi\  get  me  to  a  place  more  vcid,  ana  there 

^ak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  abog.  Shah, 

%.  Vain;  ineffectual;  hull;  vacated. 

If  it  be  void,  anfi  to  no  purpose,  that  the 

names  of  men  are  so  frequent  m  their  book^ 

what  did  move  them  to  bring  them  in  ?  Bo»i^' 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  tccffJJ- 

plish  that  which  I  please.  /***"* 

This  custom  made  their  whole  govcnufeat 

void,  as  an  engine  built  against  human  sodetfi 

worthy  to  be  hred  and  pulled  down.        Baaa, 

ITiough  the  wisdom  of  a  future  parliameot 

may  find  cause  to  declare  this  or  that  act  rf p'» 

liament  void,  yet  there  will  be  the  same  temper 

'requisite  to  repeal  it.  C16»»«*J 

The  two  houses  declared,  that  nothing  whiff 

should  from  that  time  pass  under  the  great  seal| 

should  be  good  and  valid,  but  voidvad  null. 

Oareadm, 

Some  kind  of  suHectibn  is  due  from  ever)  swfl 
to  every  man,  which  caaoot  he  made  w^ 
any  power  whatsoever*  ^•ISr 

3.  Unsupplied ;  unoccupied. 

Queen  Elixabetfa,  importtmed  mooh  ta  mm 
divers  great  oil^e9  Um  M  icwloa^w^**' 
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nrtred  nethiaf  to  tb«  matter,  but  rote  tip  on 
the  tudden,  and  said,  I  am  sure  my  office  will 
not  be  long  wtl»  Camdetu 

4.  Wanting  5  unfurnished  ;  empty. 

if  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  vM^of 
learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  tlie  rest  to  be 
condtmned  ?  lVbitgift,_ 

How  v«iJ  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears !  . 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  en>nity,  they 
never  compbiu.  Swift, 

%,  Unsubstantial  5  unreal. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  vid  and  vain.      Fdpe^ 
Void.  ». /.  [from  the  adjective.]      An 
empty  space  \  vacuum  \  vacancy. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  6Us  up  all  the  mighty  v^U  of  sense.    Pope, 

With  what  power 
Were  first  th'  unwieldy  planets  launchM  along 
Th'  illimitable  ntuidl  '  TUmson,. 

To  Void.    o/.  a.    [from  the  adjective  \ 

<umder^  French.]     , 
1.  To  quit ;  to  leave  empty. 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come 

down. 

Or  vid  the  Held.  Sbakspeate, 

Towards  this  passage,  somewhat  darker  than 

the  chamber  which  he  ^mdtd^  this  assassinate 

cave  him,  with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into 

his  left  side.  Wttton. 

t.  To  emit  j  to  pour  out. 

The  ascending  water  is  vented  by  fits,  every 
circumvolution  voiding  only  so  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  one  helix.  IViliitu* 
3.  To  emit  as  excrement. 

Excrements  smell  ill  to  the  same  creature 
that  voidctb  them ;  and  the  cat  btirieth  what  she 
v^idetB,  '  Btuon, 

BeltevM  the  heav*ns  were  made  of  stone. 
Because  the  sun  had  v»idfJ  one.  Hudiiras, 

Flediy  fiiaments,  or  matter  voided  by  urine, 
are  suspicious  symptoms  of  a  stene  in  the  kid- 
nies,  especially  if  the  patient  has  been  su^ect 
to  voiding  ol  gravel.  Arbuibnot, 

^.   To  vacate  j  to  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  »pec)ous 
pretences,  to  void  the  security  thar  was  at  any 
time  given  for  money  so  borrowed.     Clarendon, 
To  Void.  1;.  n, 
t.  To  be  emitted. 

By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emol- 
lient ii^ections,  his  urine  voided  moxe  c^sUy. 

IVfjemdn, 
^,  To  receive  what  is  emitted. 

How  in  our  valuing  lobby  hast  thou  stood. 
And  duly  waitud  for  my  con)in^  forth  ?  Shahp, 
Vo'iDA^Lf.  adj,  [from  1/^.1    Such  as 
may  be  annulled. 

If  the  metropolitan,  pretending  the  party  de- 
ceased had  bona  noiabilid  in  divers  dioceses, 
grants  letters  of  administration,  such  admini- 
stration is  tot  void,  but  voidable  by  a  sentence, 

Aylifc, 
Vo'iDANCE.  n.  s.  [firom  void,'\ 
1.  The  act  of  emptying. 
^.  Ejection  from  a  benefice. 
Vp'ipER.  «. /.  [from  a;w^.]    A  basket, 
in  which  broken  meat  is  carried  from 
the  table. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Vo'iDNEss.  »./.  [fromowi/.] 
1.  Emptiness }  vacuity, 
••  Nmikf  s  inoAicacy. 
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}.  Want  of  lubstantiality. 

If  thereby  you  understand  theb  nekethmt 

and  voidness  of  ril  mixt  bodies,  good  divines  ar« 

of  opinion,  that  the  work  of  the  creation  was 

not  la  itsetf  distinguished  by  days.       HakrwilL 

FCriTURE,   n,  s.    [French.]     Carnage  i 

transportation  by  carriage.  Not  in  use* 

They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  voituro  or  omt- 

riage.  Arhtftinoi* 

VO^LANT.   Oi^,    [ore^MLT,  LattQ )   ViUmtp 

French.] 
I.  Flying  i  passing  througti  the  air. 

Tne  voiamt  or  flying  automata,  are  such  me- 
chanical contrivances  as  have  a  self-mOtion» 
whereby  they  are  cerried  aloft  in  the  air,  like 
birds.  IFi//U*r.' 

a.  Nimble;  active. 

His  vohni  touch 
Instuftct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 
IVaverse  loauacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  narmless  revels.  •  PbU^, 

Vo'latile.  adj,  [fvoUtiiltSy  Latin.] 
1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 

'I'he  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summet 
waxeth  volatile^  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly. 

Baem, 
There  is  no  creature  only  volatile^  or  no  fly« 
ing  animal  but  hath  feet  as  woU  as  wings;  be- 
cause there  is  not  suflident  food  for  them  ad- 
ways  in  the  air.  Jiny» 
a',  [volatile,  French.]     Having  the  power 
to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
In  vain,  though  by  their  pow*rful  art  they  bind 
Vo'atile  Hermes.                                      MUfiHm^ 
When  arseiiick  with  soap  gives  «  regulus,  and 
with  mercury  sublimate  a  volatile  fusible  salt, 
like  butter  of  antimony  ;  doth  not  thi^  shew  that 
arsenick,  which  is  a  substance  totally  volatile^  ii 
compoimded  of  fixed  and  volatile  parts,  strongly 
cohering  by  a  mutual  attraction;  so  that  the 
volatile  will  not  ascend  without  carrying  up  the 
fixed  ?                                                     Neivton^ 
3*  Lively  ;  fickle ;  changeable  of  mind  j 
full  of  spirit ;  airy. 

Active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will 
fix  nothing  in  their  mind.  Iffatte^, 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the 
revffrse  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  hath  always  loved  a 
d<tenestick  life.  Swi/K 

VO'LATILE.  «.  J.  [voUuiU^  French.]  A 
vtringed  animal. 

The  air  conveys  the  heat  of  the  sun,  main- 
tains  firi  t,  and  serves  for  the  flight  of  volatilee, 
»  BrovoiK 

Vo'l ATI LE NESS.  1    n,  s,    [volatilite,  Fr. 
Volati'lity.     J       from 'volatile,] 
I.  Tlie  quality  of  flying  away  by  evapo- 
ration ;  not  fixity. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  chiefly  observe  the 
colour,  fragility,  or  pliamness,  the  volatility  or 
fixation,  compared  with  simple  bodies.      Bacom  . 

Of  volatility  the  utmost  degree  is,  when  it 
willfiy  away  without  returning.  Bacon* 

Heat  causcth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue 
out  of  the  body^  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals. 

Bacon, 

The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their 

*     subtilty  and  volaHlenest^  be  discovered  to  the 

sense.  Hale. 

The  volatility  of  mercury  argues  that  they 

are  not  much  bt^er;  nor  may  they  be  much  Icss^ 

lest  they  lose  their  opacity,  Htvflm*^ 
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By  the  spirit  of  a  plint,  we  tmderstiod  that 
inire,  elaborated  oi),  which,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme vtlatiliiy^  exhales  spontaneously,  in  which 
the  odour  or  smell  Consists.  Arhntbm^ 

%,  Mutability  of  mind  s  airiness  $  liveli- 
ness. 

Volatiliza'tion.  n.  s.  [from  voiatt- 
Ihu.]     The  act  of  making  volatile. 

Chymisuhave,  by  a  variety  of  ways,  attempt- 
ed in  vain  the  votaMizati§H  of  the  salt  of  urur. 

TtVo'tATiLizi.  v.  a,  I'VolatiBser^  Fr.] 
from  'OoiMtiU.']  To  make  volatile ;  to 
subtilize  to  the  highest  degree. 

Spirit  of  wine  has  a  refractive  power,  in  a  mid- 
dle degree  between  those  of  water  and  oily  sub- 
stances, and  accordingly  seems  to  be  competed  of 
both,  umted  by  fermentation:  the  water,  by 
means  of  some  saline  spirits  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, dissolving  tne  oil,  and  vlatitizimg  it 
oy  the  action.  Nnvton, 

S|»iriti)Ous  liquors  are  so  far  from  attenuating, 
.  ^f9latilixiiigy  and  rendering  perspirable  the  anu 
mal  fluids,  that  they  rather  condense  them. 

Jirbmtbint. 

FOLCJtNO.  n.  /.  [Italian,  from  l^ulcan.'] 
A  burning  mountain. 

Navintors  tell  us  there  is  a  burning  mountain 
in  an  island,  and  many  vUatfs  and  fiery  hills. 

Brovftt, 

When  the  Cydops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
From  the  vohanos  grou  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

Garth, 

Subterraneous  minerals  ferment,  and  cause 
earthquakes,  and  cause  furious  eruptions  of  vo/- 
AurM,  and  tumble  down  broken  roclcs.    Bentlty, 

Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  stonp, 
Or  famine,  or  voUmnct  T  They  Perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  they  hero-like  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  desarts  in  a  day.  Young, 
Vole.  n.  s,  [a;oi5p,  French.]     A  deal  at 
cards,  that  draws  the  whole  tricks. 

Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  voU,  Svfjft, 

Vo'lery.  n.  /.  IvolerUf  French.]  A 
flieht  of  birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  is  sure  to 
draw  on  htm  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  tjhe  whole 
town  vUry;  amongst  which,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that  will  presently 
be  on  the  wing  for  hira.  L»eke, 

Volita'tion.  «./.  [a;«/f/^,  Latin.]  The 
act  or  power  of  flying. 

Birds  and  flying  animaS  are  almost  erect,  ad- 
vancine  the  head  and  breast  in  their  progression, 
and  only  prone  in  the  act  of  Wi/a/ii.%.  Bfwm, 
Voli'tion.  n.  J,  [yoHtio^  Latin.]  The 
act  of  willing  \  the  power  of  choice  ex- 
erted. 

To  S3y  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have 
liberty,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  man- 
ner oT  vvJitioMf  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  cannot 
tell  whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not 
understand  the  manner  of  sensation.      H^iiiimr, 

There  is  as  much  diflference  between  the  ap- 
probation of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  Wr- 
tiotn  of  the  will,  as  between  a  man*s  viewing  a 
4lesirable  thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  after 
k  with  his  hand.  SoMti, 

y«iit!iM  is  the  actual  exercise  of  thenower  the 
mind  has  to  order  the  considtradon  ot  any  idea, 
or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer 
the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  by 
directing  «ny  particuUr  actioD«  or  its  forbear- 
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Vo'litive.  iulj.    Having  the  power  to 
willJ 

They  not  only  perfect  the  iBteUectoal  facoW 
ty,  but  the  volHive ;  makir^  the  man  not  only 
more  knowing,  btit  more  wise  and  better.  Hak, 
Vo'lley.  ft.  J,  [v©//r,  French.] 
X.  A  flight  of  shot. 

From  the  wood  a  vWZry  of  shot  dew  two  oflas 
company.  BmUM, 

More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  swon^ 
From  whence  a  fatal  vMy  we  recetv'd.  IVgOer. 

2.  A  burst  i  an  emission  of  many  at  once. 

A  flneW/rjr  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  ouickly 

shot  off  SUk>peart, 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  spcib; 

It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursioos  makes; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  W/uv  breaks. 

Ptft, 
To  Vo'lley.  'v,  n.     To  throw  out 
The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  as  k»d 
As  his  ^rong  sides  can  voilty.  Shahf, 

V  o'  L  L 1 E  D .  rf/V; .  [  from  *tM>lUj. ]  Displodcd  \ 
discharged  with  a  volley. 

I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  volUy*d  thunder  made  all  speed. 

The  Gsllick  navy,  impotent  to  bear 
His  vollejd  thunder,  torn,  dissever *d,  scud. 

Volt,  n.s,  [iw//^,  French.] 

Volt  signifies  a  round  or  a  circular  tread;  a 
gate  of  two  treads  made  bv  a  horse  frcin;  side* 
wavs  round  a  center  ;  so  that  these  tiro  u^sdi 
xtaSat  parallel  'racks,  the  one  which  is  made  br 
the  fore  feet  larger,  and  the  other  by  the  biiH 
der  feet  smaller,  the  shouUcxs  bearing  ox- 
wards,  and  the  croupe  approaching  towirds  tJie 
center.  Farritrt  Ltd, 

Volubi'lity.  n.  s,   I'voltMite,  French j 

'vclubiiitas,  from  voIMlis,  Latin.] 
X.  'i  he  act  or  power  of  rolline. 

r^Mlity/br  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  rf 
a  bowi,  andis  derived  from  its  roundness. 

fTjtu. 
'  TTien  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their 
wonted  motions,  and  by  irre|iilar  veUk'dity  roro 
themselves  any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  HtA. 
a.  Activity  of  tongue  5  fluency  of  speech. 
Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  voimbility,  SlJjf. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volMlity  of 
words,  natural  and  prooer.  ChreMm 

He  had  all  the  Frencn  assurance,  cunning,  ani 
voiuii/ity  of  tongue.  ASdum. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversioiw  "ft^ 
such  a  volubility  of  tongue,  as  drew  a  gentle  re- 
primand from  oer  father.       <    Female  Qaixtlt, 

3.  Mutability;  liableness  to  revolution. 

He  that's  a  viaor  this  moment,  may  be  a  «Ji*t 
the  next ;  and  this  voluhility  of  human  ?<lJin,i« 
the  judgment  of  providence,  in  the  punishment 
<^  oppression.  VBitrttft, 

Vo'luble.  adj.  [<i;0/m^'/i/,  Latin.] 
I .  Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily ;  formed  10 
as  to.  be  easily  put  in  motion. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  t 
cylinder  is  made,  nor  its  round  vtlMt  form,  % 
which,  meeting  with  a  precipice,  do  necettaruf 
continue  the  motion  of^it,  art  any  more  inimit- 
able ta  that  dead,  choiceleis  creature  in  it«  "^ 
modon.  Btmrnetd, 

The  adventitious  corpuscles  msy  P"^ J* 
bility  in  the  matter  they  pervade,  by  expewni 
thence  those  W«^  P«iCticles,wfaid)|«^uiey 
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«oiitiiroed,  did  by  their  shape  unfit  for  cohesion, 
or  by  their  motion,  oppose  coalition.         Boyle, 
»•  Rolling  $  having  quick  motion. 
This  less  votuU*  earth. 
By  shorter  flight  to  th*  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Miltom. 
Then  vluhU  and  bold ;  now  hid,  now  seen. 
Among  thick-woven  arborets.  MiUon. 

3.  Nimble  I  active.  Applied  to  the  tongue. 
A  friend  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it 
certain  juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderttiUy 
^foluhU  and  flippant.  AddUon, 

These,  with  a  vluhU  and  flippant  tongue,  be- 
come mere  echoes.  IVattu 
4«  Fluent  of  words.     It  is  applied  to  the 
speech,  or  the  speaker. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  volyile;  no  further  coo- 
scionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of 
^vil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  com. 
passing  of  his  loose  afl!ection.  Sbahf, 

If  witthU  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkiodness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 

VCLUME.  ».  /.  ^voiumen,  Latin.  J 
I.  Sonnething  rolled,  or  convolved, 
s.  As  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once  j 
as  a  fold  of  a  serpent,  a  wave  o£  water. 

Threescore  and  ten  1  can  remember  well ; 
'Within  the  vjyme  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange.        Sbaisp, 

UnoppusM  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  windin  vdumn  to  their  former  course.  Dryd* 

Behind  the  general  mends  his  weary  pace. 
And  silently  to  his  revenge  he  sails; 

So  glides  some  trodden  serjient  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.  Dryd, 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  vhmes  play. 

Femt§n, 
By' the  insinuations  of  these  crystals,  the  «o- 
iwmes  of  air  are  driven  out  of  the  watry  panicles, 
and  many  of  them  uniting,  form  larger  vclumes^ 
which  thereby  have  a  greater  force  to  expand 
themselves.  Ckeyne, 

3.  [njolume^  French.]  A  book  5  so  called, 
because  books  were  .anciently  roiled 
upon  a  staff. 

Guyon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 
Ke  >et  has  ended;  for  it  wai  a |reat 

And  ample  vlyme^  that  duth  tdr  exceed 
Ibfy  leisure,  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat.  Spens, 

Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you.— 
Aye,  as  an  hostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Vnll  bear  the  name  by  th*  volume,  Sbaksp, 

The  most  sagacious  man  is  not  able  to6nd  out 
any  blot  or  error  in  diis  great  volume  of  the  world. 

Wilkint. 

I  shall  not  now  enlarge  oil  the  wrong  judgments 

whereby  men  mislead  themselves.    This  would 

make  a  volume.  L>ocke, 

If  one  short  volume  could  comprize 
All  that  was  wicty,  learn'd  and  wise. 
How  would  it  be  cstcem'd  and  read  ?        SivifU 
Volu'minous.  adj,  [from  'volume,^ 
J.  Consisting  of  many  complications. 

The  serpent  rollM  voluminous  and  vast.  Milt, 

a.  Consisting  of  many  volumes,  or  books. 

If  heav'n  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 

P'olumincuj,  or  single  characters 

In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell.  Milt, 

There  is  pleasure  in  doing  something  new, 

though  never  so  htde,  without  pestermg  the 

world  with  vo/uminous  transcriptions.      Graknt, 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for 

many  rests  and  noddiug-places  in  a  voluminous 

wxiter.  Spectatou 
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3.  Copious;  diffusive. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  imsdi 
passion,  and  was  too  volumisnus  in  discourse. 

CUrtstim. 
Volu'minousli'.   adv,    [fromo^oAon* 
Mffi.]     In  many  volumes  o»r  books. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  tha 
divided  schook,  and  voluminously  every  whera 
handled.  GratmiU„ 

Vo'luntarily.  adv.  [^vohnHirSf  Fr* 
from  'voluntary.']  Spontaneously  i  of 
one^s  own  accord  j  without  compul- 
sion. 

Sith  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ever  voluntsH 
rily  they  will  seek  instruction  at  our  hand%  it 
remaineth  that  unless  we  will  suflier  them  to 
perish,  salvation  itself  must  seek  them.  Hookers 
To  be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruc- 
tion, is  agamst  God  and  nature.  Jloier^ 
Self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voiuntm^ 
n!y,  and. by  choice,  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to 
secure  himself  but  from  the  proMbiKty  of  a« 
evil  incomparably  greater.  Somli, 
VOaUN  FAJRY.  adj,  {ntohntaire,  Fr.  ^w- 

limtariuSi  Latin] 
s.  Acting  without  compulsion ;  acting  by 
choice. 

Cod  did  not  work  as  a  necessary, but  a  voltm^ 
tary  agent ;  intending  before-hand,  and  decree- 
ing with  himself,  that  which  did  outwardly  pro- 
ceed from  him.  Hooker* 

T))e  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  <^  voluntary  chusing.   Shots/, 
t.  Willing  }  acting  witji  willingness. 
Then  vurtue  was  no  more ;  her  guard  away. 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.  JP^a, 

3.  Done  by  design  ;  purposed. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-heai 
fall  trom  the  helve,  out  of  his  hand,  and  IdUs 
another  passing  by,  here  is  indeed  man-slaogh- 
ter,  but  no  vtJunttjry  murther.  Ferkmu 

4.  Done  without  compulsion. 

f^a/tfii/ory  forbearance  <lenetes  the  forbearance 
of  an  aaion,  consequent  to  an  order  of  the  mind. 

Locke, 

The  old  duke  is  banished ;  the  new  duke,  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords,  have  put  themselves 
into  -Joluntary  exile  with  him.  Sbakspeare, 

They  must  have  recourse  to  abstinence,  which 
is  but  voluntary  fasting,  and  to  exercise,  which  is 
but  voluntary  labour.  Seed„ 

5.  Acting  of  his  own  accord  ;  spontane- 
ous. 

The  publick  prayers  of  the  people- of  God,  ia 
churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  to 
be  voluntary  dicutes,  proceeding  from  any  man's 
extemporai  wir.  Hooker, 

Thoui^hts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Miltms, 

Vo'luntar  Y.  tt.  s.  [from  the  adjective. J 
I.  A  volunteer  ;  one  who  engages  in  any 
affair  of  his  own  accord. 

All  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land ; 
Rash,  inconsid'rate,  tiery  voluntaries,      Sbaisp, 

Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress.  Sbaktpeare, 

The  bordering  wars  were  made  altogether  by 
voluntaries^  upon  their  own  head.  Davieu 

Aids  came  m  partly  upon  missives,  and  partly 
voluntaries  from  all  parts.  Baeom, 

%.  A  piece  of  musick  played  at  will,  with- 
out an^  settled  rule. 

Whistling  winds  like  organs  play'd. 
Until  their  voluntaries  made 
The  waken*d  earth  in  odours  rise. 
To  Be  her  morning  Mcriflcet  CUivdund, 
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By  a  «Wiflrl«nrbefiM»tht€ntle«i(Mi»««am 
pMpMrwl  for  awniMJon  «f  tbost  dinne  truths, 
wbicfa  w«  we  shortly  to  rtctive.  Sp^etmUr, 

Volvbte'er.  n.s,  {/uoluntmre^  French.] 
A  soldier  who  enters  into  the  service  of 
hit  own  accord. 

CoDgreve,  and  the  sothor  of  the  Relapse,  be- 
m%  the  priocirals  in  the  dispute,  I  satisfy  them; 
«s  for  toe  vohmUertt  they  will  find  themselves 
rfifcted  with  the  miikbrtune  of  their  firiends. 

C0ilitr. 

AH  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears ; 
And  gods  beat  tip  for  ^dmntters 
To  Greece  and  Troy.  Prhr, 

Ti^  Volunte'er.  V.  ST.  To  go  for  a  sol- 
dier.   fL  cant  word. 

Leave  cff  these  wagers,  for  in  conscience 
speaking, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  break- 
ing; 
And  if  you  gaOants  lose,  to  dl  appearing, 
Toull  want  an  equipage  for  vpluatceriMg,  ^[9^ 
VoLu'PTUARY.   n.  /.    [voluptuairf,  Fr. 
n/9!iiptuariutt  Latin.]  A  man  given  up 
to  plrasure  and  luxury. 

Xio%t  not  the  Wu^««rrtinderstand,  to  all  th» 
fiberties  of  a  loose  and  a  lewd  conversation,  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  body  and  soul  ?    L* Estrange, 

The  parable  was  intended  against  the  volup' 
imariu  i  men  who  lived  like  heathens,  disso- 
hitely,  without  regarding  any  of  the  restraints 
of  religion.  Atterlary. 

"VPLUTTUOUS.  adj.  [wtkptuosus,  Lat. 
voluptueuxf  French.]  Given  to  excess 
of  pleasure;  luxurious. 

He  them  deceives;  deceiv'd  in  his  deceit ; 
Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  vlttptutiu  re- 
ceipt. Spenser, 

If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  properties,  it  will 
not  spread.  The  one  is,  the  supplanting,  or  the 
opposing  of  authority  established ;  the  other  is, 
the  giving  licence  to  pleasures,  and  a  voluMwtus 
life.  nacoM. 

Tliou  wilt  brine  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods,  who  live  at  ease,  where  1  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  Wv/ZarMr/,  without  end. 

Miltoft, 

Then  swol'n  with  pride,  into  the  snare  1  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looKs;  venereal  trains, 
fioften'd  with  pleasure,  and  vluptumu  life. 

Milton, 

Speculative  atheism  subsists  only  in  our  spe* 
cubtion ;  whereas  really  human  nature  cannot 
be  guilty  of  the  crime.  Indeed  a  few  sensual 
and  ^tdmptuntt  persons  may  for  a  season  eclipse 
thb  nauve  light  k:^  the  sonl,  but  can  never  whol- 
ly smother  and  extinguish  it.  BentUy, 

VOLu'pTUOUSLY.  ad<v.  [ffoui  'voluptu- 
ous,'\  Luxuriously;  with  indulgence  of 
excessive  pleasure. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  1  had  rather  eleven  died 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously 
surfeit  out  of  action.  SLmJkspeqre, 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  worldly 
or  HichMueusIy  disposed,  as  never  to  suffer  me 
to  think  of  them ;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away 
and  apply  my  mind  to  other  things.  South, 

VOLU'PTUOUSNESS.  sr.i.  {{roxti 'volupiu- 
oiisJ]  Luxuriousness ;  addictedness  to 
excess  of  pleasure. 

There's  no  bottom 
In  my  voluptuousmss :  your  wives>  your  daugh- 

ters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maiis,  could  not  fill  up 
Tht  cistern  of  my  lust«  SMtput^^ 
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IfheflTdhisvaeMcywidiMs  9ihfUn\it^ii 
Full  surfeitt,  and  dke  ^vMss  of  his  boott, 
CaU  on  hun  for't.  Sfta^im 

Here,  where  siiU  cv*nf  is,  not  booh  bos 
raght; 
Where  no  volttpttmumat,  yet  all  dcfifla.  Dmm. 

ITiege  sons  of  Eyicwns,  fiw  mlw^imomu  and 
irreligion,  must  pass  for  the  ealy  wiuof  tbc  i|^ 

You  may  be  free,  unless     ' 
Your  other  lord  focinds,  voUpt^mumm,  Dr^ 

Volvta'txon.  «. /.    [qM/ii2d2»,  Utia.] 
Wallowing ;  rolling. 

Volu'te.  n,s.  [yiuie^Yt,^   AAember 
of  a  column. 

That  part  of  the  capiuls  of  the  loaidc,  Co- 
tinthian,  and  C«nposite  orders,  which  is  sap. 
posed  to  represent  the  htfk  of  trees  twisted  tu 
turned  into  spiral  lines,  or,  acoonfing  to  oihm, 
the  head-dresses  of  virgins  in  their  loaf  his. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  thoae  that  appear  Amt 
the  stems  in  the  Corinthian  order,  arc  sixitti 
in  every  capkal,  four  in  the  looi^  snd  ei{bt 
in  the  Composite.  1  hese  volnUt  nt  more 
e^)ecially  remarkable  in  the  looick  capitil,  n- 
pvcsenting  a  pillow  or  cushion  laid  betveca  tht 
abacus  and  echinus :  whence  that  andent  trdii- 
tect  calls  the  voUtm  pulvinus.  Honih 

It  is  said  there  is  an  lonick  pilbr  in  the  Son 
Maria  Transtevere,  where  the  matkt  of  the 
compass  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Widir;  istf 
that  Palladio  learnt  from  thence  the  varkB{ 
of  that  difficult  probleni.  Aiim, 

FCrmCA,  m.  /.   rutin.]     An  cncyiud 
tumour  in  the  lungs. 

If  the  ulcer  is  not  broke,  it  JscommnrffoM 
a  vomiem^  attended  with  the  same  syapteas  « 
an  empyema ;  because  the  vmvim  commuucit* 
ing  with  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  must  aeroB- 
rily  void  some  of  the  pumd  matter,  said  vb& 
the  blood.  J/id^ 

Vo'mICK  nut.  If./. 

VomUimut  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  anftf* 
Indian  tree,  the  wood  of  wrhich  is  the  ligmra  c^ 
lubrinum,  or  snakewood  of  the  shops,  h  is  la^ 
compressed,  and  round ,  of  the  breadth  of  a  sfail* 
liug,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  crova-fito* 
It  is  certain  poison  to  quadrupeds  and  Ms;  i^ 
taken  internally,  in  small  doses,  it  distnrksthe 
whole  human  frame,  and  brings  on  coBraUios&. 

r^  VO'MIT.  v.».  ['vatm,  Lat.]  Toast 
up  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  dog  when  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  kae« 
his  cure,  falls  to  his  grass,  vomits^  and  b  welL 

if** 
To  Vo'mit.  v.  a.  ['vofmTy  Fr.] 
I.  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach  i  oftrs 
with  up  or  out. 

As  though  some  world  unknown. 
By  pamper'd  nature's  store  too  prodipUyfedi 
And  suiifeiting  therewith,  her  suraease  ^m^ 

The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  laoi 

Jmdk 

Vomiting  is  of  use,  when  the  foubess  of  tin 
stomach  requires  it.  /P2K»««i 

Weak  stomachs  vomt  up  the  wine  thst  ri>rf 
drink  in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  form  of  vi- 
negar. Ashotk^ 

ft.  To  throw  ip  with  violence  from  acy 

hollow. 
Vo'mit.  «.  /.  [from  the  Terb.] 
!•  The  matter  thrown  up  from  the  »to* 

madtu 
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Rc  fhaB  euk  v»  the  wealth  by  him  defoarM, 
Ij^  vomit  from  hit  yawning  entiails  pour'd. 

Satufys. 
s.  An  emetick  medicine  i  a  medicioc  tHat 
causes  vomit. 

This  vmit  nay  he  repeated  often,  if  it  be 

feund  succefsfuL  Blatimmre, 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must 

be  judged  by  the  circumstances :  it  there  be  any 

symptoms  <n  an  infUmmation  of  the  stomach,  a 

vmit  is  extremely  dangerous.  ^rbutbnot* 

Vomi'tion.  n,i,  [ivom  *vomo^  Lat]  The 

•  act  or  power  of  vomiting;. 

How  many  have  saved  theur  fives,  by  spewing 
■p  their  debauch !  Whereas,  if  the  stomach  bad 
wanted  the  £iKuity  of  vmition^  they  had  inevit- 
ably died.  Gr#to. 
Yo'mitive.  adj.  [v(\fmtif,  Fr.J  Eractick  j 
causing  vomits. 

From  this  vitriolous  quality,  mercurius  dul- 
Cts,  and  vitriol  vomitive,  occasion  blade  ejections. 

Broxtfm, 
Vo'm iTOaY.  aJj.  ['uomitoire,  Fr.  nfomito- 
rhiSf  Lat.]  Procurinjj;  vomits ;  emetick. 
Since  regulus  of  stibium,  or  glass  of  antimony, 
will  communicate  to  water  or  wine  a  puiging  or 
vomitory  operation,  yet  the  body  Itselt,  vter 
iterated  infusions,  abates  not  virtue  or  weight. 

Brov/H. 

Some  have  vomited  up  such  bodies  as  these, 

namely,thick,  short,  blunt  pin«,  which,by  ttraio" 

■ing,  they  vomit  up  again,  or  by  taking  vomitA-* 

riet  privately.  •  Harvey* 

VORA'CIOUS.  adj.  I'voracf,  Fr.  i/orax, 

Latin.] 
s*  Greedy  to  eat;  ravenous,  edacious. 
So  voratioMs  is  this  humour  grown,  that  it 
draws  in  every  thing  te  feed  it. 

Govermment  of  the  ToMffU* 

s^  Rapacious ;  greedy. 

Vo  R  AGIO  u  s  L^.  ad^.  [from  ntoraciousJ] 

Greedily;  ravenously. 
Vo  a  a'ci  o  usNESS.iir.  /.    lyoradte,  Fr . 
Vora'city.  J  v«rtf ate/,  Lat.  from 

voracious.}  Greediness ;  ravine ;  rftven- 

ousness. 
He  is  as  well  contented  with  this,  as  those  . 

chat  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  pamper  their 

^t^rmdties,  SaaJys. 

Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have 

commonly  fewer  young.  Dtrbam» 

FO^RTEX.  ».  /.    Jn   the  plural  'vortices, 
£  Latin.]     Any  thing  whirled  round. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  moken  pitch 
were  each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some 
suppose  to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed 
stars,  yet  these,  and  all  their  parts,^  would  by 
theur  tenacity  and  stiffness  communicate  their 
jnotion  to  one  another.  Netvton, 

•  Nothing  else  could  impel  it,  unless  the  ethe- 
rial  matter  be  supposed  to  be  carried  about  the 
SUB,  like  a  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  as  a  vehicle  to 
convey  it  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.      Bentley, 

The  gathVinf^  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  mvoluntary  throng ; 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  tnd  less. 
Roll  in  her  vortex^  and  her  power  confess.  Pope. 
Vo'iTiCAL.  adj,  [from  'vortex,}  Having 
a  whirling  motion. 

If  three  eq^l  round  vessels  be  filled,  the  one 
•with  cold  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third 
with  molten  j^cb,  and  theli<^uors  be  stirred 
^bout  alike,  to  give  them  a  vortual  motion ;  the 
pcdi^by  its  tenachy,  wUl  lose  its  motion  quick- 
l^r  i  thi  oily  bfing  \m  (^nioousi  wiU  Mep  it 
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lonttr ;  tnd  the  water  bdng  idll  ess  ttnadwa, 
wilikeep  it  bngest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in  a  slictt 
time.  Netvtom, 

It  is  not  a  roagnetieal  power,  nor  the  tthcx.  dE 
a  vortical  motion ;  those  common  attemnts  to* 
wards  the  explication  of  gravity.  JBet.tlefm 

Vo'tarist.  if.  /.  [^de^otusy  Lat.]  Otm 
devoted  to  any  person  or  thiiig ;  oa« 
given  .up  by  a  vow  to  any  service  or 
worship;  votary. 

I  wish  a  more  strict  rettratnt 
Upon  the  ^sterhood,  the  vtarUis  of  St.  Clank 

SbaJupemem^ 
Earth,  yield  roe  roots !  What  is  here? 
Gold !  ye  low,  glittering,  precious  gold ! 
Ko,  gods,  I  am  no  idle  votariet.         Shah/omm* 

The  grey-hooded  ev'n. 
Like  a  sad  voiaritt  in  palmer*s  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Ph<Bbas*wanib 

Mihmt^ 
Vo'tary.  jf.  /.    One  devoted,  as  l>y  « 
vow»  to  any  particular  service,  worshij^ 
studv,  or  state  of  life. 

Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee  ? 
Thou  art  a  votary  to  food  desire.  Sliai^ 

Thou,  faint  god  of  sleep !  forget  that  I 
Was  ever  kno>%'n  to  be  thv  votary, 
Ko  more  my  pillow  shall  tnine  altar  be. 
Nor  will  \  otFer  any  more  to  thee 
Myself  a  melting  sacrifice.  Cratirnm* 

*Twas  the  coldness  of  the  votvry,  snd  not  tfaa 
prayer,  that  was  in  fault,  whenever  fervor  \vm 
de6cient  at  the  publick  office  of  the  church;  /«C 
By  these  means,  men  worship  the  idols  which 
have  been  set  up  in  their  minds,  and  stamping  the 
characters  of  divinity  upon  al^urdities  and  er- 
rors, become  sealous  votariee  to  bulls  and  moo- 
keys.  Loeit, 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  servants  and 
votaries  among  those  who  are  called  by  the  nam* 
of  the  son  of  Ood.  JUgon^ 

How  can  heav'nly  wisdom  pror« 
An  instrument  to  earthly  bve  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  tnat  men  commem 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense  ?  Sve^ 

Vo'tary.  ^'.    Conseouent  to  a  VOW. 
Superstition  li  now  so  well  advanced,  that  ntett 
of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  oc- 
cupation ;  and  votary  resolution  is  made  equi- 
pollent to  custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood. 

Batowm 

Vq'taress.  ft.  t.  [f^msLle  of  votofy,]    A. 

woman  devoted  to  any  worship  or  state. 

The  imperial  vol'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  faocy  frte,  Shahpm 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order; 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  ni^ht. 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Sbahpm 
No  rosary  this  votaress  ntee'ds, 
^  Her  very  sylUbles  are  beads.  CUaveUmi, 

Thy  votaress  from  my  tender  years  1  am ; 
And  [&ve)like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Drydea, 

What  force  have  pious  vows.'  the  queen  of  iove 

His  sister  sends,  her  vfress  from  above.  P^. 

Vote.  «.i.  I'votum,  Latin.]    Suffrage | 

voice  given  and  numbered. 

He  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
Pro6t  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  vctee, 

Moseomswon* 

How  niisny  have  no  other  ground  :or  their 

teneu,  than  the  supposed  honesty  or  learning  of 

those  of  the  same  pro^sssion !  as  if  truth  \^ere  to 

be  established  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude. 

The  final  determination  arises  from  the  ma- 


jority of  opmioos  or  votit  in  the 
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ctoti  xhtj  ought  to  be  fwiycd  by  the  ittperiour 
weight  of  reason.  IVrntU* 

^0  Vote.  v.  a, 

J.  To  choose  by  lufFmgc;  to  determine 
by  suffrage. 

You  are  not  only  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  5  oar 
master,  but  you  are  also  a  favourite,  the  favour- 
ite of  the  time,  and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also ; 
the  world  hath  also  vOtd  you,  and  doth  $0 
esteem  of  you.  Bamt. 

a.  To  give  by  vote. 

The  parliament  voted  thtm  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  by  way  of  rccompence  for  their 
suffenngs.  Stvifi. 

Vo'tbr.  n.  s.  [from  vo/r.]  One  who  has 
the  right  of  giving  his  voice  or  suf- 
frage. 

Elections  growing  chargeable,  the  voters^  that 
Is,  the  bulk  of  the  common  people,  have  been 
universally  seduced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drun- 
kenness, malice,  and  slander.  Sxvift% 

He  hates  an  action  base; 
Can  aometimes  drop  a  voier^i  claim, 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame.  Steift, 

Vo'tive.  aJj*  [w/ivjw, Lat.]  Given  by 
vow. 

Such  in  Isis*  temple  you  may  find. 
On  tw/iw  tablets  to  the  life  pourtray'd.    Dryd. 

Venus !  take  my  viiw  glass ; 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was. 

What  from  this  day  1  shall  be, 
Venus!  let  me  never  see.  Prior. 

^9  VOUCH.    V.  a.    [voucher,  Norman 

French.] 
J.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  obtest. 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me ; 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon. 

Drydem, 

a.  To  attest ;  to  warrant  j  to  d<5clare  j  to 
maintain  by  repeated  affirmations. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  *tis  making, 
Tis  given  with  welcome.  Shaksfi. 

The  consistency  of  the  discourse,  and  the  per- 
tinency of  it  to  the  design  he  is  upon,  vouches  \t 
worthy  ofourereat  apostle.  .   -^    ,' 

They  made  nim  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth 
of  the  relation,  and  afterwards  to  credit  it. 

Atterbury, 

To  Vouch.  *».  n.  To  bear  witness  j  to 
appear  as  a  witness  5  to  eive  testimony. 
He  declares  he  will  not  bcfieve  her,  unt"d  the 
elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
what  she  hath  so  soleriinly  aflSrmed.  Sxvi/t. 
Vouch,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Warrant  j 
attestation . 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserv- 
ing woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the  authority 
of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very 
malice  itself?  ,     Sbaks^ean, 

Vo'ucHER.  n.s.  [from o/OTwA.] 
1.  One  who  gives  witness  to  any  thing. 
All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  to- 
gether as  vouchers  for  one  anotlier's  reputation. 
•  *  Spectator. 

1  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absur- 
dity of  them ;  which  it  behoves  me  to  declare, 
sinc«  the  voucher*  themselves  will  be  so  aoon 
lost.  >       J''^'' 

«.  Testimony. 

Better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve : 
Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  btg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear 
Their  needless  voucher t  Shah^ttri* 
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The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  pobKc  vouAtr^ 
that  a  piece  of  such  deooninatioo  is  of  such  a 
weight,  and  of  such  a  fineness  i.<.  has  so  nudi 
silver  in  it.  ^^» 

To  VoucHS a'fe.  *o.  a,  \f09uch  and  w/rj 
I.  To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  with- 
out danger, 
a.  To  condescend  to  grant. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speedies,  Aen 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  Bke 
their  company,  and  lastly  to  voucbtafe  confe- 
rence. Sy^. 
Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worshipa  word  or  two  .'- 
—Two  thousand,  fair  womau,  and  111 
Vouchsafe  thee  hearing.                        Shai^n 

But  if  the  sense  ot  touch  seem  such  deh^ibc 
Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchtefi 
To  cattle  and  each  beast.  MUk*, 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  that  God  vmtA- 
tafed  to  the  heathens  the  means  of  salvation ;  and 
yet  I  will  not  affirm  that  God  will  save  noae  rf 
those,  to  whom  the  sound  of  the  gospel  ncret 
reached.  ^^^ 

ToVouchsa'fe.  v.«.  To  de'^nj  to  con- 
descend 5  to  yield. 

Do  I  not  see  Zelmane,  who  does  not  4mk  s 
thought  which  is  not  first  weighed  by  wisdoB 
and  virtue  ?  doth  not  she  vomocsfe  to  lo»e  me 
with  like  ardour  ?  ^«^ 

Vouchsafey  divine  perfecuoo  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  to  give  me  l^J* 
By  circunisrance  but  to  acquit  myself.    oM^ 

Vouchsafe^  illustrious  Ormond,  to  b«^>^ 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old. 

Dryk*. 

Vouchsa'cemekt.  «. /.  [fromwif*- 
/«/>;]  Grant;  condescension. 
The  mfinite  supcrforit  y  of  God's  nature,  phc« 
a  vast  disparity  betwixt  his  greatest  communicat- 
ed voucbeafememtsy  and  his  boundless,  and  thwe- 
fore  to  his  creatures  incommunicable,  ptffec- 
tions.  ^T^ 

Vow.  n.  i.  ['vaUf  Fr.  awftww,  Lat] 
f .  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine  power; 
an  act  of  devotion,  by  which  some  part 
of  life,  or  some  part  of  possessions, » 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vow  ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings.  Shehfecn. 

Where  nouour  or  where  conscience  does  n< 
b'md. 
No  other  law  shaU  shackle  me. 
Slave  to  myself  1  will  not  be, 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confined 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  or  vo%us  engag'd  does  st«M 
>     For  davs  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  comes  into  his  hand. 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  $0 

All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe; 
And  stiU,  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debu  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Which  his  hour's  work,  as  weU  as  boon, 
does  tell;  .         « 

Unhappy  tiU  the  bit,  the  kind  w*'**^^ 

If  you  take  that  vow  and  that  ^^ J^f^T 

one,  you  are  mistaken ;  a  wish  is  afarjowefy 

gree  than  a  ww.  •  HSm  * 

She  VOW9  for  his  return  with  «««T^ 

pays.  ^^^ 

«.  A  solemn  promise,  comfnoDlyo««l  ^ 

a  promise  of  love  or  matriroooy.^^ 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  '^'^''Sjyi 
In  number  more  thin  ever  woman  Jpo**  ^•T 
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Tboce  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow, 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their 

v0tv; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Drydtn. 

%  Vow.  v.  a,   l*vouerf  Fr.  *vo<ueo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication  $ 
to  give  to  a  divine  power. 

Ihvid  often  vwuetb  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  the  congregation. 

row  and  pay  unto  the  Lord.         ,    Psalms, 

When  we  have  not  only  vcnu.Jf  but  delivered 
them  over  into  the  possession  ot  Almighty  Ciod, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  publick  worsh  p.  and 
the  ministers  thereof,  they  are  not  now  aibitra- 
Ue*  nor  to  be  revoked.  SpelmoM* 

Whoever  sees  these  irreligious  men, 
With  burden  of  a  sickness,  weak  and  faint. 

But  hears  th«m  talking  of  religion  then, 
And  ww«f^  of  their  sotil  to  ev'ry  saint.  Davids. 

This  plant  Latinos,  when  his  town  he  ^val^d, 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  l^urentum 

call'd: 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode. 
He  vrtv*J  the  laurel  t*  the  laurel's  g«d.   Dryd, 
s.  To  devote  :  a  ceremonial  phrase. 

To  master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  consi- 
deration, 1  have  ve^vtJ  tnis  my  labour.   S^emstr, 
To  Vow.  *u.  n.    To  make  vows  or  solcmu 
promises. 

Pott  see  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes? 

There  w^  a  tinac,  when  I  did  vow 
To  that  alone;  but  mark  the  face  of  faces. 

Suckllmj^. 

Vo'wED.   part.  pass,    [from  the  verb.J 

Consecrated  by  solemn  declaration. 
Vo'wEL.  n  s.   [*uojeUtt  Fr.  vocaiis,  Lat. J 
A  letter  which  can  be  uttered  by  itself. 
I  distinguish  letters  into  votuels  and  conso- 
nants, yet  not  wholly  upon  their  reason,  that  a 
ye^vel  may  be  sounocd  alone,  a  consonant  not 
without  a  wfclf  which  will  not  be  found  all 
true ;  for  many-of  the  consonants  may  be  sound- 
«d  alone,  and  some  joined  together  without  a 
«9w«/,  as.  bl,  St ;  and  as  we  pronounce  the  lat- 
ter syllable  of  people,  riffle.  Holder, 
Virgil  makes  the  two  vonjoeU  meet  without  an 
elisioii.                                                       Broomt^ 
Vowfb'llow.   «. /.   [o/ffw  and  y^/Zfloy.] 
One  bound  by  the  same  vow. 

Who  are  the  votaries. 
That  are  vovfeUotos  with  this  virtuous  king  ? 

Sbaltspeart, 
VO'YAGE.  «.  /.  ['voyagi^  French.] 
1.  A  travel  by  sea. 

Guyon  forward  'gan  his  ^age  make, 
With  his  Mack  palmer,  that  him  guided  stilL 

Sptfuer, 
Our  Alps  went  sundry  voyages^  as  well  to  the 
pilars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  At- 
lantick  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Bacon. 

This  great  man  acted  like  an  able  pilot  in  a 
long  v0yfigi ;  contented  to  sit  in  the  cabin  when 
th«  winds  were  albyed,  but  ready  to  resume  the 
helm  when  the  storip  arose.  jPrior, 

m.  Course  s  attempt ;  undertaking.  A  low 
phrase. 

If  he  should  intend  his  ^oyare  towards  my 
%i  ife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  u>  him ;  and  what 
he  gets  more  <^  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie 
on  my  head.  ShaJtsp. 

if  you  make  your  voy/tge  uporj  her  and  prevail, 
f  am  no  further  your  enemy.  Sbaisp, 

3.   The  practice  of  travelling. 

All  U9(i<2V  ^Y6  Ibierkiiowlfi4&«  ot  on«  «a« 
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other,  by  ^agt  into  foreign  paitt,  or  suangeia 
'  that  come  to  tnem.  Bacon* 

To  VCyage.  v.  n.  [*vejagerp  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]    To  travel  by  sea. 

For,  voyaging  to  learn  the  oireful  art. 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Ilus  refiis'd  t'  impart  the  baneful  uust.      F^t» 
To  Vo'YAGE.  V.  a.    To  travel;  to  past 
over. 

I  with  pain 
Vopagd  th*  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Ot  horrible  confusion.  Mitutu 

Vo' YAGER.    «.  /.    IfvoyagtuTf  Fr.  froia 
^voyage J\    One  who  travels  by  sea. 

Disdain  not  in  thy  constant  travelUng 
To  do  as  other  voyagers^  and  make 
Some  turns  into  less  creeks,  and  wisely  take 
Fresh  water  at  the  Heliconian  spring.      Donntm 
How  comfortable  this  is,  voyagers  can  bett 
tell.  Cbeyng, 

Deny  your  vessels, ye  deny  in  vain; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main.  Pop€» 

Up.  adv.  [up.  Sax.  op,  Dutch  an4  Dan.] 
I.  Aloft  i  on  high;  not  down. 

From  those  two  brethren,  admire  the  wonder- 
ful  changes  of  worldly  things;  now  ar/,  now 
down,  as  if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much 
more  certainty  than  a  stage  pby.  KnoUet, 

Thither  his  course  he  bends ;  but  up  or  down, 
'By  center,  or  eccentrick,  hardto  tell, 
Or  longitude.  Miliofu 

ft.  Out  of  bed  ;  in  the  state  of  being  risen 

from  rest. 

Helen  was  not  a^,  was  she  ?  Sbaisp* 

His  chamber  being  cdmmonly  stived  with 

suiters,  when  he  was  «^,  he  gave  his  legs,  arms, 

and  breast  to  his  servants  to  dress  him,  his  eyes 

to  his  letters,  and  ears  to  \  etitionexs.      Wotton* 

3«  In  the  stite  of  being  risen  troth  a  seat. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  a  general  whisper  ran 

among  the  country  people,  that  sir  Roger  was 

yp.  Additom* 

4..  From  a  state  of  decumbiture  or  con- 

cealment.  < 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 

Up  with  my  tent ;  here  u  ill  I  lie  to-night ; 
But  where  to-morrow  f^well,  all's  one  for  that. 

Sbahpiare. 

6.  Above  the  horizon. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  is  «/,  set  upon  the  city. 

Now  mom  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the 
sky. 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  mp  rose  Emily : 
Addrest'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 

'Drydm. 

7.  To  a  state  of  proficiency. 

Till  we  have  wrousht  ourselves  v/  into  this 
degree  of  christian  indifference,  we  are  in  bon- 
dage. Atterbwrym 

8.  In  a  state  of  exultation. 

Those  that  were  vp  themselves  kept  other* 

low; 
Those  that  were  low  themsehres  heU  others 
hard, 
Ne  suffered  them  to  rise,  or  greater  grow. 

SpiMtr. 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd ;  up,  vanity ! 
Down,  royal  state!  all  you  sage  counsellors, 
hence !  Sbakipean, 

9.  In  a  state  of  climbing. 

Strait  the  rumour  flew 
Up  to  the  city ;  which  heard,  up  they  drew 
By  dales  first  b'reake.  Chapman* 

19.  In  a  €tate  of  insurrection. 
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T%t  gendi  trchbishop  of  York  is  iQf> 
tifith  well-appointed  powers.  Shaitp, 

Rebels  ther«  are  up^ 
And  pui  the  £nglishinen  unto  the  sword-.  Sbait* 

Thbou  hast  dr'd  me ;  my  soul's  vp  in  arms. 

And  man's  each  part  about  me.  Drydai. 

xt»  In  a  state  of  being  increased,  or  raised. 

Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  little 

Inrooks  by  a  sudden  rain  ;  tliey  are  quickly  ir*, 

and  if  the  concernment  be  poured  unexpectedly 

in  upoa  us,  it  overBows  us.  ^       Dryden* 

la.  From  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any 

person  or  place. 

As  a  boar  wai  whetting  his  teeth,  wp  comes  a 
fox  to  him.  L* Estrange, 

33.  Into  order :  a8>  he  drew  wp  his  regi- 
ment. 

14.  From  younger  to  elder  years. 

I  am  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up,  Psalmu 

15.  XJF^aMddmvn,  Dispersedly  ;  here  and 
tkere. 

Abundance  of  them  are  seen  scattered  up  and 
iawm  like  so  many  Uttle  islands  when  the  tide  is 
bwr.  AddU*n* 

tC  Up  and  dd*um.    Backward  and  for- 
ward. 

Our  denre  is,  in  this  present  controversy,  not 
to  be  carried  up  ami  down  with  the  waves  of  un- 
cerbiin  arguments,  but  rather  positively  to  lead 
on  the  minds  of  the  simpler  sort  by  plain  and 
•asy  degreea,  till  the  vet^  nature  of  the  thing 
itself  do  make  manifest  wnat  is  truth.  Ho^er. 
The  skipping  king  he  rambled  1^  amd  dowu^ 
.     With  sfaiaUow  jesters.  Shaksptare. 

Up  amd  down  he  traverses  his  ground ; 
Kow  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  aeain : 
Then  niRU)ly  shuts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a 
wound; 
Kow  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain. 

Xkuud. 
Thou  and  desth 
JRiaU  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  nleotly  the  buXom  air.  MiUtn. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Watk'd  1^  and  dovm  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

i  Milton. 

Whst  a  miserable  life  dost  thou  lead,  says  a 

dog  to  a  lion,  to  run  starving  up  and  dvwn  tnus 

in  woods.  VEitrange, 

She  moves  \  life  wanders  up  and  dovm 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Addison, 

By.  Up  to.    To  an  equal  height  with. 

Tantalus  was  punished  with  uie  ra^e  of  on 

eternal  thirst,  and  set  uf  to  the  chiQ  m  water, 

that  fled  from  his  lips  wnenever  he  attempted  to 

drink  it.  Addi/on. 

1%.  Up  to.    Adequately  to. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  no- 
thing in  it  opposite  to  morality.  Addison. 
•  Tney  are  determined  to  live  up  to  U)e  holy 
rule  by  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to 
walk.                                                   Atierbury. 

We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passions 
that  solicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  to  do  well,  and 
act  1^  to  the  positive  precepts  of  our  duty. 

Xogns. 

S9*  Up  njuiJb.    A  phrase  that  signifies  the 

act  of  raisine  any  thing  to  ^ive  a  l>low. 

She,  ouick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  despise. 
Up  with  her  fist,  jmd  took  him  on  the  face ; 

Another  time,  quoth  slie,  become  more  wise : 
Tkus  Pasdid  kiss  W  hand  with  little  grace. 
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10.  It  is  added  to  verbs  implyiDg  ] 
accumulation,  or  mcrease. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  predigioassi 

that  settled  in  every  part  of  the  Caroptmaofdil 
Rome,  they  would  amount  to  mcve  oun  can  bt 
found  in  any  six  parts  of  Burope  oi  the  lamc  ex- 
tent. Ad£m, 

Up.  interject,, 

I.  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed* 

Up^up!^  cries  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day ; 

Go  drive  ibe  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey. 

ft.  A  word  of  exhortadooi  exciting  or 
rousing  to  action. 
C^then,  Melpomene,  the  mournful  musicf 
nine; 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore : 

Upy  grisly  ghosts ;  and  up^  my  ruehil  rise; 
B^ter  of  mirth  now  ahalt  thou  have  ootocn. 

%ptMt* 

But  upy  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss.  Mi^ 

Upi  up^  for  honour's  sake ;  twelve  le^ 

wait  you. 

And  long  to  call  you  chief.  Drjia. 

Up.  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  puti 

not  down. 

In  goin^  1^  a  hill,  the  knees  will  bt  most  va- 
ry; in  gomgdown,  the  thighs:  tor  that  iafil* 
ing  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  a^  the  hiH^tbi 
weight  of  the  body  bear  eth  most  upon  the  knee, 
and  in  going  down,  upon  the  thighs.  JM. 
7e  Upb£'ai..  <v.  a.    pret.  wphtrts  pan. 

pass,  upborn,  [up  and  bear.'\ 
1.  To  sustain  aloft  $  to  support  in  den- 
tion. 
Upiarn  with  indefotigable  wings.        itfl» 
Rang*d  in  a  line  the  reader  racen  stand, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  the  taai: 
Swif^aa  on  wings  of  wind  upUm  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  d«t  involve  the  dcy.  tf. 
ft.  To  raise  aloft. 

This  with  prty'r 
Or  one  short  sight  of  human  breath,  i^kn 
£v*n  to  the  seat  of  Ggd.  H&ik^ 

A  monstrous  wave  upUn 
The  chief,  and  dash'd  him  on  the  cr^gyskoR 

3.  To  support  from  falling. 

Vital  pcrar'rs  'pn  wax  both  we^  and  in% 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep;  which  two  1^1 
Like  weighty  piUars,  this  firail  life  of  mas. 

Sfiufft 
To  Upbra'id.  v.  a.    [upjeb/iGefbao,  up- 

2ebpet>an,  Saxon.] 
X.  To  charge^  contemptuously  with  3it 
thing  disgraceful.  It  has  cooniios.'i 
ivith,  sometimes  of,  before  the  thisf 
imputed  ;  sometimes  it  has  only  an  %- 
cusative  of  the  thing,  as  in  i6tm\ 
and  sometimes  the  person  without  tk 
thing)  or  the  thing  without  the  pffsoe. 
The  fathers,  when  they  were  upMdti^ 
that  defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  ■«> 
ditation  of  God's  most  gracious  nature,  wb^ 
not  therefore  the  leas  accept  of  theff  beam  ^ 
fection.  Bid^ 

It  seemM  in  aae 
But  as  so  honour  snatch'd  with  boitt'sousbM 
And  I  had  many  living  to  i^aid 
My  gain  o/*it  by  their  assistance^ 
Wnich  daily  grew  to  quarrel  5Wf 

If  you  refuse  your  aid,  yet  do  not 
Uphraid  us  «viV2  our  distress.  Siek^ 

Vain  manf  how lom  wilt  tfaos  thy  Oed r 
Mdi         ^ 
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And,  like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  wind. 
Thus  vent  the  vile  dUtemper  of  thy  mindf 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upkraid  nie  mine^ 

Mltim, 
Tis  a  general  complaint  against  you,  and  I 
must  mfbraitl you  toitS  it,that«  because  you  need 
Dot  write,  you  will  not.  Drydcn, 

You  may  the  world  ©/"more  defects  upiraui^ 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade ; 
.  That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 

A  palace  rear.  BUcimori. 

%.  1  o  object  as  matter  of  reproach :  with 
io  before  the  person. 

Those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  raised :  for  it  doth 
mplfraldunt0  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  point- 
cth  at  them.  JBaeon, 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churcnmen,  grudge  or  vptraiJ  to  them  those 
small  remains  of  antient  piety,  which  the  rapa- 
city of  some  ages  has  scarce  left.  Sprat, 

May  they  not  justly  to  onr  climes  ubirald. 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade.    /*riV. 

3.  To  ui-ge  with  reproach. 

I  have  too  long  born 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffs. 

Sbaisptare* 

He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  up~ 

braidings  of  his  own  conxiencc.    Decay  of  Piety, 

4.  To  reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit 
receiired  from  the  reproacber. 

Ev'ry  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other; 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  he  himself  «/- 

braidj  ua 

On  ev*ry  trifle. '  Sbahpeart, 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  that 

^veth  ifberally,  and  ttplrraidttb  not.  Jameu 

Be  ashamed  of  itpbraidinj^  speeches  Defort 

friends,  and  after  thou  hast  given,  upbraid  not. 

£tJesiajtittis, 

5.  To  bring  reproach  upon;  to  show 
faults  by  being  in  a  state  of  comparison. 

Ah»  my  son,  how  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such  a 
•en !  and  how  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid 
my  wickedness !  Sidn4y, 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 

Addisofu 

6.  To  treat  with  contempt.    Not  in  use. 

There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  laid, 
JmOW  under  all,  yet  above  all  m  pride ; 

That  name  at  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would)  as  Ammon*s  son,  be  magnify'd. 

Spenser* 

Ufbka'idbr.  ST./.  [Srom  upbrMd."]  One 
that  reproaches* 

Upbra'idinglt.  adw.  By  way  of  n- 
proach. 

The  time  was  when  men  would  learn  and 
study  good  things,  not  envy  those  that  had  them. 
Then  men  were  had  in  price  for  learning ;  now 
leners  only  make  men  vile.  He  is  upbraUhgly 
called  a  poet,  as  If  it  were  a  contemmiUe  nick- 
name. Bern  Joms'iH^ 

to  Upbra'y.  *v,a,  [A  word  formed  from 
ufbraid  by  Spenser 9  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyming  termination.]    To  tbame. 

VUe  knight. 
Hut  knichts  and  knighthood  dosC  with  shamo 

And  shew*st  th*  ensample  of  thy  childish  might, 

W^  «>H3rs  wcfti^fU  wg«a  wk  19  6ght. 

^/iu<rt 
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Upbro'vght.    part.    pass,   of  tii^mg. 
Educated  ;  nurtured. 

Divinely  wrought. 
And  of  the  brood  of  anaels,  heav'nly  bom. 

And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbrwitgbfp 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  her  gihs  adorm 

SpenstTm 
U'PCAST.   [Participle  from  To  cast  ttpm 
The  verb   To  upcast  i$  not  in  use.] 
Thrown  upward. 

Beasts  with  u^ast  eyes  forsake  their  shade. 
And  Raze,  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd.        Lrydau 

Old  Saturn  here,  with  upcast  eyes. 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies.  Addumu 

U'PCAST.  sr.  J.    A  term  of  bowling  j  a 
throw  {  a  cast. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  ?  when  I 
kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away! 

Sbaksptarom 

ToUfga'ther.  <v.tf.  [sf^andj^o/i&rr.]  To 
contract. 

Himself  he  dose  tfgathtrd  more  and  moiw 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train. 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid. 
He  any  noise,  nc  any  question  made.     Spenser. 

y  p  H  a'  N  IT.  adj,  [«/  and  baHd,^    Lifted  by 
the  band. 

The  upbands\edgt  is  used  by  underworkaien» 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter.  They  use  it  with  both  their 
hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  ham< 
mer  higher  than  their  head.  Jiioeeom^ 

Upheld,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  uphold. 
Maintained)  sustamed. 
He  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then,  as  one  secure. 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upbeii  by  old  repute.  Mikm* 

Uphi^ll.  Adj.  [upzTiAbiU.1    Difficult  | 
like  the  blxnir  of  climbing  a  bill. 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner, 
who  has  those  first  rtidiinents  to  master  at  tweiw 
ty  years  of  age,  which  others  are  tau^  at  ten« 

Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  uphiti  chace 
We  press  coy  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace. 

Young, 
To  Uphoa^rd.  <x;.  a.  [up  and  hoardf\  To 
treasure;  to  store;  to  accumulate  m 
private  places. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  norrid  sound,  though  havins  little  seasey 

They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry; 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence^ 

Have  marr*d  the  face  of  goodly  poesie, 

And  made  a  monster  of  ttieir  fimtasie.  Spmn 
If  thou  bast  nphowrded  hi  thy  lifb 
Extorted  treasure  'm  the  womb  of  earth> 
Speak  of  it.  Sbdkspt^. 

Tij  Upho'ld.  nt,a,  wXtT,itpheld\  part, 
pass,  upbiid^  and  upMden,  [up  ^d  b<dd,'y 
,  To  lift  on  high. 
The  mournfiil  tram  with  groans,  and  hands 

Besought  his  pity.  Dryden, 

.  To  support }  to  sustain  \  to  keep  from 
felling.  ^ 

while  life  ufbolds  this  arm. 
This  arm  t^oUs  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

SbaJtspeare, 
This  great  man  found  no  means  to  continue 
and  upheld  his  ill  purchased  greatness,  but  by  re- 
jecting the  Enalish  law,  and  assanoiw,  hi  lieu 
th^^(  the  btf W 9M  cuftonu  of  ths  uish. 
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Poetry  ind  ^ming  were  wpheU  ^jj^^ 
ttreostb  of  imagiMtion,  Drydem, 

«.  To  keep  from  declension. 

There  b  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
tome  commendation,  where  causes  are  fair 
pleaded ;  for  chat  ypboUt  in  the  client  the  re- 
mtatioo  of  his  counsel,  and  beau  down  in  him 
the  conceit  of  his  cause.  .^*'**[l 

Never  was  a  time,.when  the  inlerpofiiion  ot 
ibe  magistrate  was  more  necessary,  te  secure  the 
bonour  of  reHgion,  and  uphold  the  authority  of 
those  great  principles  by  whith  his  own  aulho- 
lity  is  best  t^dd,  AtUrbury. 

4.  To  support  in  any  state  of  life. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands 
Bor  means  to  t^M  ihemuivfs,  RmUigb, 

5.  To  continue;  to  keep  from  defeat. 

Divers,  ahhoogh  neradventure  not  willing  to 
^  yoked  with  elderships,  yet  were  contented  to 
9pMd  opposition  against  bishops,  not  without 
mater  hurt  to  the  course  of  their  whole  pru- 
ceedings.  .       ,  -      -^••^• 

^  To  keep  from  being  lost. 
Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upb0U*  the  day.  SUksp. 
7.  To  continue  without  failing. 

A  deaf  person,  by  observing  the  motions  of 

mother  man's  moutn,  knows  what  he  says,  and 

'  mpltfds  a  current  communication  of  discourse 

Skhton.  .  ^•"^• 

t.  To  continue  in  beine. 

As  Nebuchodnosorliveth,  who  hath  sent  thee 

for  the  apbotdh^  of  every  living  thing.    Judith, 

A  due  proportion  is  held  betwixt  the  parts,  as 

well  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  as  the  body  po- 

Btick  of  the  sute,  for  the  uphcUing  ot  the  whole. 

HahwU, 
Upho'lder.  n.  /.  [from  uphold.^ 
J.  A  supporter. 

Suppose  then  Atlas  ne'er  so  wist : 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  kingdoms  lies 
Too  long  upon  his  single  shoulders. 
Sink  down  he  must,  or  find  ii/<6«A<frx.       Svtijt, 

»,  A  sustain^  in  beinjf. 

The  knowledge  thereof  is  so  many  manuduc- 
tkms  to  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  creator  and  upb9lder  of 
them.  ^'^V 

3.  An  undertaker}  one  who  provides  for 
funerals. 

The  company  of  vflolden  have  a  right  uppn 
the  bodies  of  the  subjects.  Arbuthm»t^ 

Where  the  brass  knocker  wrap  m  flannel  band 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand; 
Th'  upboidtr,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 
Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 

Cay, 

Ufho'lsterbr.  n,  s.  [a  corruption  of 
t^oUer,^  One  who  furnishes  houses  5 
one  who  fits  up  apartments  with  beds 
snd  furniture.  . 

If  a  corner  of  the  hanging  wanua  smgle  naU, 

•end  fox  the  upbchurer,  .  Stvift. 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease. 

Your  barber,  cook,  i^Uterer,  J'of*' 

ITpland.  «.  i.  [up  and  land,]    Higher 

ground.  ,  ,.    ,  .    - 

Men  at  first,  after  the  flood,  hved  m  the  up- 
lands  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  by  degrees 
ftmk  into  the  plains.  Mur/ui, 

U'PLAND.  adj. 

I.  Higher  in  situation. 

Those  in  Cornwall  do  no  more  by  nature 
than  Qihsrs  el&cwhtf  c  by  ch^oei  coaceiTC  them- 
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selves  an  estranged  sodetr  firom  the  t^da^i 
dwellers,  and  carry  an  emuatkm  against  uiein. 

Canw, 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  a^tsmd  hamlets  will  invite.  Mikm, 

1.  Rudej  savage.  Thisis  the  meaning  in 
Chapman  j  probably  because  the  uphin- 
ders,  having  less  commerce,  were  less 
civilizetf. 

And  long'd  to  see  this  heap  of  fortitude. 
Thar  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude,       ^ 
That  lawes  divme  nor  humane  he  had  lejim  d. 

Chaftmaa, 

Upla'ndxsh.  adj.  [from  upland.]  Moun- 
tainous ;  inhabiting  mountains. 

Lion-like,  ^r/^n/A5,  and  mere  wild. 
Slave  to  his  pride ;  and  all  his  nerves  being  na- 
turally compil'd 
Of  eminent  strength ;  stalks  out  and  prcpupoo 
a  silly  tlieep.  Ctapme*. 

TeUPLA'y.o;.^.  [»/andiiy?.]  Tohoardj 
to  lay  up. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves;  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrhrc,  i^i^ 
Much,  much  good  ueasure  for  the  great  rent- 
day.  ^>^' 
To  Uplift.  *v,  a.   lup  and  lift.]    To 
raise  aloft. 

Mechanick  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules  and  hammers,shaH 
Uplift  us  to  the  view .  Sbshf, 

Ibe  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  hhnsdf, 
And,  with  uplifted  ztms^  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravensburg.  Sbaisptan, 

Together  both,  with  next  f  almighty  arm 
Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd.  Milt, 

Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  ey« 
That  sparkling  blax'd.  Afiwfc 


When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  pera^ 
The  pads  behold  their  punishment  wkh  plea- 
sure, 
And  lay  th*  i^^«/thunder.bolt  aside.  AdHt^ 

Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  winds  u^% 

And  whisk  them  back.to  Evans,  Young,  and 

Swift.  Jt- 

U'PMOST.   adj.  [an  irregular  superlative 

formed  from  1^.]     Highest  5  topmost. 

Away  1  yc  skum. 
That  still  rise  upmett  when  the  nation  boih; 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice,  when  rated  to  deprt. 

*  -Drya* 

UPO'tf.  prep,  [up  and  on.] 

X.  Not  under :  noting  being  on  the  top. 
As  I  did  stand  mv  watch  upon  the  1"^^»^ 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam ;  and  aaoo  ""C^'JWi 
TTie  wood  began  to  move.  Sbaup' 

a.  Not  within  j  being  on  the  ^^^%^ 

Blood  that  is  upon  the  altar.  <*** 

J.  Thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes. 

f  have  seen  her  rise  from,  her  *>«<*>  **?T^ 

nightgown  upon  her.  ShaAspeen, 

4.  By  way  of  imprecation  or  >»^»*"  V 

Hard-hearted  Clifford  !   take  roe  fiwn»  *• 
world ;  .1, 

My  soul  to  heav'n,  my  blood  upon  T^^. 

No  man,  who  had  a  mind  to  do  ""^J^^ 
be  Awed  from  doing  it  by  a  law  that »  «''2;  to 
be  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  must  nc^r  w 
pleaded  against  him,  or  executed  •!^*^J^^ 

5.  It  cxpre»$ci  obtestation,  or  ptotcfta- 
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How  f  that  I  should  murder  her  7 
Up«n  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vowa,  which  T 
•Have  made  to  thy  cororoand!— I,  her!— her 
Mood!  Sbahp, 

$.  It  it  used  to  express  any  bardship^or 
mischief. 

If  we  MTould  neither  impose  a^  ourselves, 
hor  others,'  we  must  lav  aside  that  fallacious 
method  of  censuring  b)'  tne  lump.  Bmmrt. 

That  Is  not  a  f^uK  inseparable  from  suits,  but 
IS  the  sin  of  the  managers :  it  lies  not  naturally 
wpini  the  thing,  biit  only  ttpcn  the  contingent  cir- 
cumstances and  manner  of  doing.     KtttUwvrtb* 

^.  In  consequence  of.     Now  little  in  use. 

Let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  up«ti  any 
complaint  whatsoever.  Sbahpean, 

Tlien  the  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull 
fear  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  tifon  a  general 
apprehension  of  the  ambitious  designs  oX  that 
nation.  Baeem. 

I  wish  it  may  not  be  conicluded,  le^,a^  se- 
cond cogitations,  there  should  be  cause  to  alter. 

Ba<9a. 

ThHe  forces  took  bold  of  dhrers;  in  some 
wpem  discontent,  in  some  u/toM  ambition,  in  some 
m/>0M  levity  and  desire  of  change,  and  in  some 
few  itfM  conscience  and  belief,  tut  in  most  wf§m 
simpbcity :  and  in  divers  out  of  dependance  upon 
some  of^tbe  better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  fa- 
vour these  bruits.  Banrn, 

He  made  a  great  difference  between  people 
that  did  rebel  upon  wantonness,  and  them  tnat 
<fid  rebel  upon  want.  Ba49n» 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  mbom  igno- 
rance they  are  again  demanded.         liarward* 

Promises  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  tney  be 
believed  to  be  conditional,  and  unless  that  duty 
p-oposed  to  be  inforced  by  them,  be  acknow. 
i»dged  to  be  pert  of  that  condition,  upon  per- 
formance of  which  those  promises  do,  and  upon 
the  neglect  of  which  those  promises  shall  not 
bekmg  to  any.  HammomiL 

The  king  had  no  kindness  for  him  v^  an 
old  account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had 
acted  against  the  earl  of  Strafibrd.      Claratdon, 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing 
.  and  alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  the  remorse  and 
inward  relets  of  the  soul,  ufon  the  commission 
of  it,  infimtely  overbalance  tnose  fisint  and  tran- 
sient gratifications.  South. 

l^e  common  corruption  of  human  nature, 
tf0n  the  bare  stock  of  its  original  depravation, 
ooes  not  usually  proceed  so  far.  South* 

"Vnnen  we  make  judgments  upon  general  pre- 
sumptions, they  are  made  rather  from  the  tem- 
per cf  our  own  spirit,  than  from  reason.  Burnet, 

T  u  not  the  thii^  that  is  done,  but  the  inten- 
tioo  in  doine  it,  that  makes  good  or  evil  There 
is  a  great  difference  betwixt  what  we  do  upon 
Ibrce,  |um1  what  upon  indination.      VEstranj^. 

The  determination  of  the  will  «/mi  enquiry, 
is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide.     ZmAt. 

There  broke  out  an  irreparable  ouarrel  be- 
tween their  parents ;  the  one  valuing  nhnself  too 
much  upon  hu  birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  pos- 
sessions. Spectator. 
The  desini  was  discovered  by  a  person,  »s 
iiiuch  noted  for  his  skill  in  gammg,  as  in  poli- 


igammg, 
ticks,  ufon  the  base,  mercenary  end  of  genini 
«M>iiey  by  wagers.  Swift, 

S.  In  immediate  consequence  of. 

Waller  shouU  not  make  advantage  ^v»  that 
cnterprize,  to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march 
into  the  west.  Clarendon, 

A  louder  kind  of  sound  was  produced  by  the 
impetuous  eruptions  of  the  hohtuous  flames  oC 
U»e  saltpetre,  upom  gutiog  a  liv<  coal  thereon. 

Vol.  IV.  ^ 
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So  hx  from  taking  little  advantages  against  ua 
for  everv  failing,  that  he  is  willing  to  pardon  our 
most  wilful  miscarriages,  upon  our  repentance 
and  ainendment.  TiUotion. 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  yon 
fidl  the  price  of  your  native  conmodities,  or^es- 
sen  your  trade.  Locie, 

llie  mind,  upon  the  sunestion  of  any  new 
notion,  runs  immediately  after  similes  to  make 
it  the  clearer.  LochA 

If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does 
not  find  himself  delighted;  or  if,i^Mi  reading  the 
admired  passaees  in  such  authors,  tie  finds  a  cold- 
ness and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  be  ought 
to  condude,  that  he  wants  the  faculty  of  disco- 
vering them.  V  Spectator* 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of 
fee-arms.  ^  Adduoiu 

9.  In  a  state  of  view. 

Is  it  u^  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age  f  Shakspit 

The  next  heroes  we  meet  with  upom  record 
were  Romulus  and  Numa.  TempUm 

The  atheists  taken  notice  of  amonc  the  aiM 
tients  are  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  his- 
tory. Loekim, 

10.  Supposing  a  thing  mnted. 

If  you  say  necessity  is  tne  mother  of  arts  and 
inventbns,  and  there  was  no  necessity  before,* 
and  therefiore  these  things  were  slowly  invented^ 
this  is  a  good  answer  t^n  our  suppceition. 

Burmtim 
1 1  •  Relating  to  a  subject. 

Ambitious  Constance  woukl  not  cease, 
TiU  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  worM, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son.        Shahspm 

Yet  when  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Woukl  spend  it  in  some  woids  upon  that  busin 

If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shahfm 

Upon  this,  fremeihber  a  strain  of  refined  ci- 
vility, that  when  any  woman  went  to  see  an-, 
other  of  equal  birth,  sne  worked  at  her  own  work 
in  the  other's  house.  Ttmpk* 

1 1.  With  respect  to. 

The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were 
examined  upon  all  questions  proposed  to  thenu 
\  Drydm. 

13.  In  consideration  of. 

Upon  the  whole  mauer,  and  humanly  spf*)^* 
ing,  1  doubt  there  was  a  fault  somew^iere.  HryJ*  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  epitheu 
which  we  find  in  Homer.  Fope,^ 

14.  Iq  noting  a  particular  day. 
Constantia  he  looked  upon  as  given  awajr  to 

his  rival,  upon  the  day  on  whkh  their  marriage 
was  to  be  solemnised.  Addum* 

15.  Noting  reliaiice  or  trast. 

We  now  may  boklly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in?  Shahtpeare, 

God  commands  us,  by  our  dependance  uhon 
his  truth  and  his  holy  woard,  to  heheve  a  fact  that 
we  do  not  understand ;  and  this  is  no  more  than 
what  we  do  every  day  in  the  works  of  nature, 
tr/M  the  credit  of  men  of  learning.  Swift, 

16.  Near  to  1  noting  situation. 

The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  AUermas- 
ton,  and  those  firom  Newberry  and  Read'mg,  in 
two  other  villages  upw  the  mrer  Kennet,  ovet 
whidi  he  was  to  pan.  CiarenJon. 

The  Lucq^ese  plead  prescription  for  hunting 
in  one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their 
frontiers.  AdJisuh 

17.  In  the  state  of. 

Tber  were  entertained  with  the  greatest  nisg* 
nificcace  that  coukl  be,i^  no  gtsiticr  warning. 
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it.  On  occasion  of. 

The  eart  of  Clereland,  a  man  of  signal  coo- 
rage,  and  an  excellent  officer  wpen  any  bold  en* 
terpriie,  advanced.  CUremdMi. 

19.  Noting  assumption  :  as,  he  takes  state 
i^H  him ;  he  took  an  ofHce  upon  him. 

Since  he  acts  as  his  servant,  he  takes  his  judi* 
cial  determination  wfm  himself,  as  if  it  were  his 
own.     ^  ^  Kettlrwrnib, 

50.  Noting  the  time  when  an  event  came 
to  pass.  It  is  seldom  applied  to  any 
denomination  of.  time  longer  than  a 
day. 

In  the  twelfth  month, ««  the  thirteenth  day. 

Eithtr, 

51.  Noting  security. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tri- 
bute, vid  that  up9H  our  lands  and  upm  our  vine- 
yarda.  NeUmiab, 

t%.  Noting  attack. 

The  Philiscines  be  upom  thet,  Sampson. 

S3.  On  pain  of. 

To  such  a  ridiculous  demt  of  trusting  her 

•he  had  brought  him,  that  she  caused  him  send 

us  word,  that  wpom  our  Ihres  we  should  do  what* 

soever  she  commanded  us.  SiJttey. 

m4.  At  the  time  of ;  on  occasion  of. 

Impartially  examine  the  merits  and  conduct 
of  the  presbyterian^  mpii  these  two  treat  events, 
.  and  the  pretensions  to  favour  whioQ  they  chal- 
lenge tifom  them.  Swift, 
S5.  By  mference  from. 

Without  it,  all  discourses  of  government  and 
obedlenoe,  t^oti  his  principles,  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  /Mkt, 

•6.  Noting  attention. 

He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  Mrfaat  he  was 
mf9m ;  his  mine  was  filled  with  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. L^cJte, 
S7«  Noting  particular  pace. 

Provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle, 
'  which  will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is 
»/#«  the  hardest  trot.  Drydtu, 

s8.  Exactly;  according  to. 

In  coodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 
'And  by  the  ground  they  hkle,  I  judge  the  num- 

Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.  Sbais, 
S9.  By :  noting  the  means  of  support. 
Upon  a  closer  inspection  of  these  bodies,  the 
shells  are  affixed  to  the  SMrf^ces  of  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  bodies  lying  on  the  sea-shores 
ir/M  which  they  live.  Woodxvari, 

30.  Upw  is,  in  man^  of  its  significations, 
now  contracted  into  on^  especially  in 
poetry.  See  On.  The  meaning  of^this 
particle  is  very  multifarious;  for  it  is 
applied  both  to  place,  which  seems  its 
original  signification ;  to  time,  which 
seems  its  secondary  meaning;  and  to 
Intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It 
always  retains  an  intimation,  more  or 
less  obscure,  of  some  substratum^  some« 
thing  precedent,  ot  some  subject.  It  is 
not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  general 
idea. 
U'PPER.  a<lj,  [a  comparative  from  at/.] 
1.  Superiour  in  place ;  higher. 

Give  the  forehead  a  majestick  grace,  the 
mouth  smiling:  which  you  shall  do  by  making  a    ' 
thin  tipptr  lip,  Ind  shadOWiog  the  mouth  line  a 
utils  a(  ths  corners.  I*4*tinm» 
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Our  kni^  did  bear  no  less  a  padt 
Of  hb  own  buttocks  on  his  back; 
Which  now  had  afanost  got  the  »^ 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crumr.   HiJS^ 

The  understandinc  was  then  aear,  and  the 
•oul*s  upper  region  tofty  and  serene,  fret  firom 
the  vapours  of  the  infencr  affections.       Sntb, 

With  speed  to-night  repair; 
For  not  Uie  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'riB^  wallu  in  i^fer  air.  Drjl 

Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  fie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky. 
So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heav*n*s  upper  realms,  ana  cast  a  4readfiil  shadt. 


ft.  Hieber  in  power  or  dignity. 

The  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custon 

prevailed  far,  and  got  the  u^per  hand  of  risht 

reason  with  the  gr^est  part.  HtJUr. 

U'PPERMOST.    aJj,     [superlative  from 

uppfr.-i 
I.  Highest  in  place. 

The  waters,  called  the  waters  above  the  het* 
vens,  are  but  the  cbuds,  and  waters  engcndewd 
in  the  mpperwmt  air.  Rahi^ 

In  all  thinp  follow  nature,  not  paintmg  dovi 
in  the  bottom  of  your  piece,  ana  waten  in  th« 
•ifpenmst  Yi^n»,  Jhydet. 

«.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

The  lower  powers  are  gotten  mpfermttfVA  wf 
ste,  like  men  on  our  heads,  U  ruto  observed  d 
oU,  that  on  the  right  hand,  whidi  is  indeed  oo 
.    our  left.  CUniik' 

*Tis  all  one  to  the  common  people  who's  1^ 
permtt.  VRitwigt. 

This  species  of  discretion  will  carry  a  mia 
safe  through  all  parties ;  so  fer,  that  wbatem 
faction  happens  to  be  uppermtt,  his  daim  is  al- 
lowed for  a  share.  5w^ 
3.  Predominant ;  mott  powerfiil. 

As  in  perfumes  compo8*d  with  art  and  cost, 
"Tis  bard  to  say  what  scent  is  vppermtt; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  caS, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all ; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Drydtt- 

U'ppisH.  aJj,  [from  mp.}    Proud;  arro- 
gant.   A  low  word. 
fpUpRA'isB.  ^.a,  [ar^and  rmse.]    To 
raise  up  {  to  exalt. 

This  would  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  wprmij* 
In  his  disturbance.  MUf^ 

To  Upre'ar.  v.  a.  [v^and  rfor.]    To 
rear  on  high. 

Heaven-bom  charity !  thy  blessings  shed ; 
Bid  meagre  want  uprear  her  sickly  head.    Ot^* 
ITpRiCHT.    adj.    \uf  and  A^ht.     Tbw 
word,  with  its  derivatives,  is  in  prose 
accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  in 
poetry  seems  to  be  accented  indifitf- 
ently  on  the  first  or  second.] 
I.  Straight  up  ;  .perpendicular! v  erect. 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look !  look !  it  stands 
^prirht,  Sbaksfmu 

Iney  aresr/r/^/fi^  as  thepahn-tree.     jtrtm* 
^  In  the  momins,  tajpng  ot  somewhat  ot  easy 
digestion,  as  milk,  furthers  nourishment :  bat 
this  should  be  done  sitting  upright^  that  the  mi» 
may  pass  more  speedily  to  the  stomach.  Bttm, 
A  tree,  at  first  setting,  should  not  be  shaken; 
and  therefore  put  two  hitle  forks  about  tkc  bot- 
tom of  your  trees,  to  keen  them  wpri^t,  Bsetu* 
Circe,  the  daughter  of  tne  sun ;  whose  charms 
Whoever  tasted,  k)st  his  vpright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovTinj  s**"* 
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Jonhwith  upright  ht  rears  from  off  the  pool 
Ms  mightv  stature.  Mifm. 

%•  Erected;  pncked  up. 

AU  hate  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  come,  that  they  UioukI  all  arise 

..^°*^  ^"«odorc  surprizM  in  deadly  frijhr , 
V>th  chattVingtccih,  and  bristliDg  hair  upright. 

S.  Honest ;  not  declining  from  the  right. 
^Such  neighbour  nearness  3)ould  not  partialize 
Thr  unstooping  iinnoess  of  my  ypHght  soui 

SbAktptttrt*. 
How  hast  thou  instill'd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  prov*d  false !  Miltw. 

TThc  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.     DrytL 
U  PRiGHT.  n,s.  Elevation  ;  orthography. 
You  have  the  orthography,  or  upright,  of  this 
ground-plat,  and  the  explanation  thereof,  with  a 
scale  of  feet  amt  inches.  Moxom, 

U'PRicHTLY.  adi;.  [from  «/r/^A/.]  . 
1.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 
.^  Honestly  3  without  deviation  from  the 
njht. 

Men  by  nature  apter  to  rage  than  deceit;  not 
great  y  ambitious,  more  than  to  be  well  and  »d- 
r,^Iy  ifcah  with.-  sidn^. 

Frinces  m  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly 
'  and  impartiaUy,  without  any  personal  considera- 
tion.  Taylor 

To  live  i5M>A//y  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 

Uprightness.  n,s.  [from  upright.} 

I.  Perpendicular  erection.  This  was  an- 

aently  accented  on  the  second. 

'So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 

Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows. 

In  storms  from  that  uprightiujs  swerves, 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.  fTaJJ, 
a.  Honesty;  integrity. 

The  hypocrite  bends  his  principles  and  prac- 
tice to  the  fashion  of  a  corrupt  world ;  but  the 
truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  upnghtness^ 
and  unalterable  in  his  purpose.  Atttrhury. 

Tp  Upri'se.  nj,n,  [up  znd  rise,'] 
s.  To  rise  from  decumbiture. 

Early,  before  the  mom  with  crimson  ray 
The  wmdows  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 

Jn'ough  which  into  the  'vorld  the  dawning  day 
Might  look,  that  maketh  every  creature  glad, 
e^^ifsirGuyon.  ^>«,,^. 

1  hou  knowest  my  down-sitting,  and  mine»^- 

^*tT       u      .    .      ...  ^'«'«^. 

UprM  the  virgm  with  the  morning  light. 

Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night.  i><^. 

«.  To  rise  from  below  the  horizon. 

Uprose  the  sun.  Ctnoley, 

3.  To  rise  with  acclivity. 

Was  that  the  king  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  upr'uing  of  the  hill  ?    Shaksp, 
Uprise.  «. /.     Appearance  above  the 
horizon. 

I)id  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
/That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  ubrise  f 
vTBn^^  .  _  Shakipeart, 

UPKO  AR.  ».  /.  [oproir,  Dutch.  ThU 
word  likewise  is  accented  on  the  first 
•yllable  in  prose  5  in  verse,  indifferent- 
ly on  either.]  Tumult j  Rustle  j  dis- 
turbanccj  confusion. 
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The  Jews,  which  believed  not,  set  all  the  citf 
on  an  uprtar,  j^g^^ 

It  were  well  if  his  holiness  had  not  set  th* 
wotW  in  an  ufroar^  by  nourishing  of  war,  Itai. 

Me  levied  forces  in  a  disordered  uproar,  albeit 
the  treason  rested  in  him  and  some  other  his 
complices.  Haywmrd. 

'    \r  "<?*''  *'"  ^  ^^^  ^^^  *«  accusation 
uself  could  not  be  heard.  Holiday. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhjean  rage  more  felL 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind :  heU  scarce  hokls  the  wild  u^r» 

„  JntltOMm 

Honor  thus  prevaU'd, 
And  wiM  t^romr  !  ah,  who  at  length  will  end 
1  nis  long  pernicious  fray  ?  FIMipi* 

The  impiety  of  this  sentiment  set  the  au^enctt 
in  an  uproar  t  and  made  Socrates,  though  an  in* 
timate  friend  of  the  poet,  go  out  of  the  theatre 
with  indication.  AdJhou. 

To  Upro  ar.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.l  To 
throw  into  confusion.    Not  in  use. 

Had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  niilk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
AU  unity  on  earth.  Shahpt^g, 

To  Uproo  t.  v.tf.  lup  and  rwi/.]  To  teas 
np  by  the  root. 

On^eus  oould  lead  the  savage  race. 
And  trees  uproottJltft  their  place. 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n. 
An  angel  heard, 
And  straight  appear*d. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Drydom 

TflUpRo'osE.  v. a.  [a^andrww.]   To 
waken  from  sleep  j  to  excite  to  action. 
Thou  art  upr§m*d  by  some  distemperature. 

Shahpiort, 

U  P8H0T. «.  /.  [up  and  shot.]  Conclusion  | 
end;  last  amount;  final  event. 

With  this  he  kindled  his  ambitious  spighte 
To  like  desure  and  praise  of  noble  fame. 
The  only  upshot  whereto  he  doth  aim. 

Huhher^s  Tale. 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  thi<  sport  to 
the  upshot,  Shahpeart^ 

In  this  upshot^  purposes  mistook 
Fall  on  th  inventors  heads.  Shaispeare* 

£very  leading  demonstration  to  the  mam  mp^ 
shot  of  all,  which  is  the  proportion  betwhtt  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  is  a  pledge  of  the  wit  and 
reason  of  that  mathematician.  Mora 

Upon  the  upshot,  afflictions  are  but  the  me- 
thods of  a  merciful  providence,  to  force  us  upoa 
the  only  means  of  settiug  nutters  right.  VE$ir. 

Here  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  says  the  pro- 
phet :  here-  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all ;  here 
terminate  both  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St. 
^ohn,  Murtut, 

Let  s  now  make  an  end  of  matters  peaceably, 
as  we  shall  quickly  come  to  the  upshot  of  our 
affiiir.  Arbuthuot. 

At  the  upshot,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  appU* 
cation,  to  reflect  that  you  have  heen  doing  no- 
thing for  yourself,  and  that  the  same  or  less  in- 
dustry might  have  gained  you  a  friendship  that 
can  never  deceive  or  end ;  a  glory,  which,  taough 
^  not  to  be  had  till  after  death,  yet  shall  be  felt 
and  enjoyed  to  eternity.  Ptpe. 

U'psiDE  down,    [an  adverbial  form  of 

speech.]  , 

I.  With  the  lower  partobdve  the  higher. 

In  the  day-tipie  they  fish  in  their  boats,  which 
they  draw  untQ  the  knd  at  night;  and,  turniog 
them  uftidi  dovrn,  sleep  under  them,      ifrWie, 
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^  Ttk  colifiifkm  •,  in  complete  border. 
In  his  lap  a  man  of  coin  he  told. 

And  co»etoui  derire  with  hu  hu§e  treature. 

Sfietmr, 

The  flood  did  not  foturn  wfutde  down  the  face 
of  the  earth,  at  thereby  it  waa  made  P««J^<rV 
Udse,  after  die  watcri  were  decreaaed.  Kaletgb, 

The  aevere  notions  of  chriatianity  turned  all 
this  ti>tide  dbtm,  eUlng  all  with  surprise  and 
iBiaxement.  They  came  upon  the  world  like 
light  darting  foil  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleev. 
Who  had  a  tttind  not  to  be  disturbed.  South. 
U'PSFRiHG.  «.  /•  [up  and  sfriag,']  This 
word  teems  to  signify  upstart  §  a  man 
tuddcnly  exalted.    Not  used. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  ttkes  hia 

l^eept  wasiel,  and  the  swagg'nng  «^^J  ^^^ 

IpUpsta'hd.  <f.n.  [»/ and //<»»/.]  To 
bfe  erected.  ,     ,    ^  .       - 

Sea-calves  unwonted  to  nresh  nrers  fly ; 
The  water  snakes  with  scales  tipsta»Mm£  die; 

May, 

fVUPSTA'RT.  t;.  «.  ittpznd  Start.]  To 
spring  up  suddenly. 

He  mPsttrteJhnte 
Out  of  the  wcH,  wherein  he  drenched  by» 
As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave.    Spauer. 
Thus  having  spoke,  he  sat;  thus  answcr'd 
then, 
VptUtriinz  from  his  throne',  the  king  of  men, 
rfs  breast  with  fory  fillU  Dryden. 

trpsfART.  ST./.  [up  ^n6 start.']  Onesud- 
denly  raised  to  wealth,  power,  or  bo- 
nour  5  what  suddenly  rises  and  appears. 
Two  hundred  in  a  place  will  be  enough  for  the 
safeguard  of  that  country,  and  keepng  under  aD 
•  sudden  upsUtrU,  that  shaU  seek  tO  trouble  the 
peace  thereof  , ,       Spetutr, 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  tiven  away 
To  ttpitart  unthrUts.  Sbahpean. 

Mushrooms  have  two  stran|(e  properties;  the 
one,  tint  i^ey  yield  so  deliaous  a  meat ;  the 
other,  that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  even  in  a 
night,  and  yet  they  are  unsown;  and  therefore 
tuch  as  arc  ^starfs  in  sute,they  call  in  reproach 
mushrooms.  ^       ,    ,    ^    /*^*?; 

The  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  the  toil 
where  these  mushrooms  and  tipitart  weeds,  that 
0nring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  JSmm, 

Aplaceofbhss 
In  the  purlieus  of  heav'n,  and  therein  plac'd 
A  race  of  t^art  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room.  Muion. 

Inordinate  desires. 
And  apiiart  ptssions,  catch  the  government 
F^omreaaon.  Miitw, 

Mean  t^tartt^  when  they  come  once  to  be 
preferred  forget  their  fathers.  VEttnmge, 

Trade,  he  said,  carried  from  us  the  commo- 
dities of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  n/- 
tturU  as  rich  as  men  of  the  most  anaent  families. 

AdJsiM. 

To  Upsta'y.  V.  a.  [up  and  stay.]  To  sus- 
tain ;  to  support. 

Tnem  she  mpstayt 
Oently  with  myrtle  band:  mmdless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r. 

Mttt9n» 

T^UPswA'Rii.  *o.  a.   [up  and  rwarm.^ 
To  raise  in  a  swann.    Out  of  use. 
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You've  taken  up  thesuljecuof  my  fii*^ 
And  both  against  the  vcnce  of  heaven  and  to 
Have  here  uproMrm'i  them.  JSb^Uftan. 

r(»UPTA'KE.v.tf.  t»/and/fl*f.3  To  take 
into  the  hands.  .  .„ 

He  hearken'd  to  his  reason,  and  the  chrtd 
t/Wiiiw^,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear,    ^ftnm- 
roUPTRA'iN.v.  tf.  [»^and/r««a     Ao 
brine  up ;  to  educate.    Not  used. 

King  Lear  in  happy  peace  lonf^V*  ^ 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  «<>  suoec^ 
But  three  faur  daughters,  whidi  wereweuif- 

In  all  th^'i^emed  fit  for  kingly  seed.     5^- 
r«  Uptu'rn.  v.  a,  [up  and  tum?i    To 
throw  up ;  to  farrow.  ..^^^v 

So  scented  the  trim  f««*w«»  ****.*'r»7!l^^ 
His  nostriU  wide  into  the  murky  ^^l'/^ 

Beyond  aU  marks,  with  inany  a  R»*>ytoond 
Dowi  rushing,  it  Mpturn*  a  hill  of  ground,  t^ 
U'PWARO.  adj.  [up,  and  peant>,  Saxoo.] 
Directed  to  a  higher  part. 

Spread  up«i  a  lake,  with  i^^wtfrrf^. 
A  plump  efWl  behold  their  foe  oo  high.  Dryd' 

'^  The  aneel  said;        ^^ 

\VTth  «^toaf^  speed  his  a^  wings  he  sprttjd^ 

U'pWARD.if.i.  Thctop.    Owtofusc. 
From  the  citrcmesi  upward  ofxhy  head 
To  the  descent  ahd  dust  bck)w  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  SMsfttn. 

U'PWARDS.S**  ,  ^  ^ 

I.  Toward  a  higher  placet  opposed  » 

downward, 

I  thought 
To  smooth  your  passage,  and  to  »itendjttD. 
For  I  wouW  have  you,  when  joa^p^^^ 
Speak  kindiv  of  me  to  our  friends  above.  s^rP* 
In  shiets  of  ram  the  sky  ^^^^^, 
And  ocean  sweird  with  waters  *iP^f^^' 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  heav  ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  m  the  middle  ^^^. 

A  man  on  a  cliff  is  at  liberty  to  leaptw^g 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  oc^J** 
has  power  to  do  the  coptrary  action, which  uw 
leap  twenty  yards  uj»vards,  for  thalhe<anD(« 
do  r  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  has  * 
power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap.  *^  ' 

a.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb  ;lo« 
ing»^wir</,  we  speak  and  prevaO.         '"•^* 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sca-monster ;  upward  man. 
And  downward  fish.  (Jf'^ 

4.  More  than  }  with  tendency  to  a  bigwr 
or  greater  number.  j. 

Their  counsel  must  aeem  ^e^  "»*fj**^. 
who  advise  men  now  to  suspect  that,  w»«*^ 
the  woridhathhad.by  their  own  account.twewf 

hundredyearsacquainunceand^^tp^r^.en^ 
to  take  away  suspicion.  u  j:-Ji 

1  have  been  your  wife  m  this  obe(b«cc 
l^wrri  of  twenty  years;  and  have  »*«"  "^. 
With  many  chiWren  by  you.  Sha^'f^ 

5.  Toward  the  source. 

Be  Homer's  works  youritody ; 
Thence  form  jrour  judgment,  thence  yww 

tions  bring,  .  .  ^»^, 

And  trace  the  muses  i^wtfn/ to  their  spruj^ 

To  Upwi'«d.  q;.  a,  pret.  and  !»«••*; 
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As  die  lay  upop  the  dirtv  prou*^* 
Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread, 
'  Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  ufiwmmi* 

Sfetuer» 
Urba'nity.»./.  [itrbanite,  Fr.  urbanitas^ 
Lat.}    Civility;  elegances  poliieness  ; 
memment ;  facettousness. 

A  rustical  severity  banishes  all  urhamlty^  whose 
harmless  condition  is  consistent  with  i^eliigion. 


Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment ; 
and  without  some  such  tinaure  of  urbanity  ^  good 
liumour  falters.  VSitrange, 

Mcnral  doctrine,  and  urbanity^  or  well-man- 
nered wit,  constitute  the  Roman  satire.  Drjdm, 

U'rchin.  ^.  /.   [bfuriuchimt  Armorick; 

erinaciuSf  Latin.] 
I*  A  hedge- hog. 

Urcbtm  shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they 
may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Sbai^peare. 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swellii^  toads«  as  many  urebim*^ 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confiised  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Would  straight  fall  mad.  Sbahpea)rt, 

That  nature  designs  the  preservation  of  the 
snore  infirm  creatures  by  the  defensive  armour 
it  hath  given  them,  is  demonstr^^  in  the  com- 
mon hedge-hog,  or  urdtitu  Hay, 
m«  A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Pleas*d  Cupid  heard,  and  check*d  his  mother's 
pride; 
And  wno^  tjind  now,  mamma  ?  the  unbin  cried. 
Tis  Chloe's  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast : 
Friend  Howar^^s  genius  fancied  all  the  rest. 

Prhr. 
Ure.  n.  s.  Practice  \  use ;  habit.    Obso- 
ietc. 

Is  the  warrant  spQicien;  for  any  man's  con- 
sdence  to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are 
and  have  been  put  ii^  vrf  fo;r  the  establishment 
pf  that  cause  ?  Hooker, 

He  would  keep  his  hand  in  wt  with  some- 
what of  greater  value,  till  he  was  brought  to 
justice.  VBjtrangt, 

U'retkr.  n.  /.  {H^rfim^  \  wriitvt^  French.] 
Vrttirs  are  two  lone  and  small:  oinalg 
from  the  bason  of  the  kidnies^  one  on 
each  tide.  Their  use  is  to  carry  the 
urine  from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder. 

The  kidnies  and  urHer»  serve  for  expurgation. 
Whemntu 
U'rethra.  «. /.    [«^^a5  uretre^  Fr.] 
The  passage  of  the  urine. 

Caruncles  are  loose  flesh  arising  in  the  vn^ 
thrm,  IVuamam, 

7d  Urge.  V.  tf.  [urgio^  Latin.] 

a    To  incite  j  to  pu$h}  to  prcw  by  mo- 

'   tivei. 

You  do  mistake  your  businesa:  my  brother 
Did  irr^f  me  in  his  act.  Sbahpeare* 

What  1  have  done  my  safety  «rjfV  me  to. 

Sbaispeare* 
This  mrga  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind. 

Drydin. 
High  Epklaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam*d  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horse's  breed, 
rm.    .-  I>ryden. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions 
of  what  MTget  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake 
.their  sina.  TIUoMm, 

%.  -To  profoke  |  to  exatperatf • 
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Ui9i  not  my  father's  anger,  Egtamoor, 
But  think  upon  my  grief.  Sbahprn^^  - 

3.  To  follow  clote,  80  as  to  impel. 

Man?  and  for  ever?  wretch!  what  wouldai 
thou  have? 
Heur  urns  heir,  like  wave  impelliqg  wave.  J^o^^ ' 

4.  To  labour  vehemently  ^  to  do  with 
ea^mess  or  violence. 

He,  seiz'd  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night 

Through  the  thick  desajts  headkmg  tnv'J  hto 

flight.  JPoft. 

5.  To  press  5  to  enforce. 

The  enemy's  in  view ;  draw  up  your  powers; 
Your  haste  is  now  urg*d  on  you.       Sbmbsptare, 

Urge  your  petitions  in  |he  sueet.  Sbaksp$mr$* 

And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trcjan  fate. 

Drydemi 
C.  To  press  as  an  arg^ument. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty ;  I 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg^d  on  examinations,  proo£i,  confessions, 
Ordivers  witnesses.  Sbahpeaf^ 

Urze  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevish.  SSaAsfeari, 

But  against  all  this  some  may  try;^'  two  places, 
which  seem  to  take  away  all  suits  among  chri»« 
tians.  KettUwU* 

7.  To  importune ;  to  solicit. 

He  utrved  sore. 
With  piercing  worcu  and  pitiful  imj^re, 
Him  hasty  to  arise.      ^  ^  Spenser. 

8.  To  press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  ob«  ' 
jection. 

Though  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute  to 
urge  a  iS\at  religion^  with  all  its  absurd  cbnse« 
quences;  yet  it  is  barbarous  incivility  scurri* 
knisly  to  sport  with  that  which  others  account 
religion.  TUiotson, 

To\JKGE,'u,n.  To  press  forward. 

A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be» 
Stands  such,  or  else  decays : 

But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so ;  for  he  ' 
Strives  to  nrgf  up^rard,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Jhnntk 
ITrgency.  «.  i.  [from  urgent,'}  Pressure  * 
of  difficulty  or  necessity. 

Being  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed,  bv 

the  necessities  of  nature,  1  was  under  great  di^• 

ficulties  between  urgency  and  shame.     Gulliver^ 

ITrgent.  adj,  {urgent,  ^t,  urgeWiL:xt.\ 

I.  Cogent;  pressing;  violent. 

Things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept;  howbeit 
not  necessarily  any  longer  than  till  thore  groir 
some  urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hookerm 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  but  more  vrgeni  touches, 
Po  strongly  speak  t*  us.  Sbaksfeare. 

This  ever  hath  been  that  true  cause  ofmore 
wars  than  upon  all  other  occasions,  though  it 
least  pi^akes  of  the  trr^nt-  necessity  of  state. 

Raleigb, 
Let  a  fiither«  seldom  stryce,.  but  upon  very 
mrgeni  necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy.   Locke, 
a.  Importuiute  y  vehement  in   solicita- 
tion. 

The  Egyptians  were  utgent  upon  the  people, 
that  they  might  send  them. out  in  haste.  Exodus, 

U'rgently.  ad*v,  [from  urgent. \  Co- 
gently ;  violently ;  vehemently  j^  iuK*. 
portunatelf. 

Acrimony  in  their  blood,  and  aflux  of  hu*  * 
mours  to  their  lungs,  urgently  indicate  phleboto-    ; 
my.  Harvey,^ 

U'rger.  n,  s.  [from  trg^}  One  who 
presses  1  importuner. 
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I  iviib  Pope  were  a  great  an  wrg^r  t$  1 

Swift. 
U'aoBWONoiii.  ».  /.    A  tort  of  grain. 
This  barley  is  called  by  tome  mrgevfmJgr,^ 

Urim  and  thummim  were  something  io  Aanm't 
breast-plate;  but  what,  criticks  and  commenu- 
tort  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  word  urm 
tigniSes  light,  and  thummim  perfection.  Itb 
mott  probable  that  they  were  only  names  given 
to  signify  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  di- 
vine answers  which  were  obtained  by  the  high 
priest  consulting  Ood  with  his  breast-^e  on, 
lA  contradistinction  to  the  obscure,  enigmatical, 
imcertun,  lod  hnperlect  answers  of  the  heathen 
crades.  Ntwiw* 

He  in  cidestial  peoooly  all  arm*d. 
Of  radiant  mii'h  ynA  divuiely  wrought.  Miliom, 
ITrxnal.  «.#.  [ifTMM/jFr.  from  «r/itf.] 
A  bottle,  in  wnich  water  is  kept  for  in- 
apection. 

These  fblUes  shine  throtigh  you,  like  the  wa^ 
ter  in  an  yrtMoI.  Shah f  tart. 

A  candle  out  of  a  musket  will  pierce  through 
an  inch  board,  or  an  ttrinai  force  a  nail  through  a 
pUifik.  BrUuM, 

This  hand,  when  glory  plls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinais,       GartL 

SoBM  with  scymitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  mrima/i,  ran  to  and  fro.  Sptttattr. 

irm  N  ART.  «<(f.  [from  KTMif.]  Relating  to 
the  urine. 

The  urachus  or  ligamentous  passage  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis* 
diargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary  part  of  iu 
contents.  Brtwn, 

Diureticks  that  relai  the  uri/iary  passages, 
should  be  tried  before  such  as  stimuUte. 

Arlutbmti. 
U'rinative.  a4'   Working  by  urine; 
provoking  unne. 

Medicines  urinaBvt^o  not  work  by  rejection 
and  indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Baton, 

Vrina'tor.  «.  J.  [urinattuTi  Fr.  urinatorp 
Lat.]  A  diver ;  one  who  searches  un- 
der water. 

The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl, 
may  be  inuch  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help 
cf  this,  than  by  any  other  way  of  tne  vrinaUrs. 

fViiiinx. 

Those  relations  of  urinstors  belong  only  to 

those  places  where  they  have  dived,  which  are 

always  rocky.  Bay, 

U'RINE.  u,  s,  [uriMf,  Fr.  urina,  Lat.] 
Animal  water. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  ef  nose-paint- 
ing, sleep,  and  urine,  Sbakspaan, 

As  thofogh  there  were  a  serainality  in  urine^ 
or  that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea 
of  every  part,  they  foolishly  believe  we  can  visi- 
bly behold  therein  the  anatomy  of  every  pani- 
cle. Brown, 

The  chyle  cannot  pass  by  urint  nor  sweat. 

Arbutbnai, 

ft  ITrine.-  V.  n.  [urtnert  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]    To  make  water. 

Places  where  men  urhu  commonly  have  some^ 

•mell  of  violets.  Bacon^ 

No  oviparous  aiiimal,  which  spawn  or  lay  eggs, 

doth  ifTMr,  except  the  tortoise.  Brvvm. 

U'r I N  o u  s.  tf^jf .  [from  irrnr.]    Partaking 

cif  urine. 

Thepouid  nuttttc  being  diKiTedi  aierdi  a 
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water  impranated  with  an  wnnma  tfixit,  Hke 
that  obtam^e  from  animal  substances. 

ixrwrfoatf. 

Urn.  n.  s.  [wnut  Fr.  khm,  Latin.] 
I.  Any  vessel,  of  which  the  month  is 
narrower  thafi  the  bod/. 
Vesta  is  ikot  displeas*d,  if  her  chaste  am 

00  with  repaired  fuel  bum ; 

But  my  saint  frowns,  though  to  her  hoooord 
name 

1  consecrate  a  never-dying  flame.  Cartw.' 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears; 
Round  in  his  vn*  the  blended  balls  he  rowls; 
Absohrcs  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  tools. 

X^fydra. 

1.  A  water-pot ;  particularly  that  in  the 
sign  of  Aquariiis. 

The  fish  oppose  the  maid,  the  watry  WW 
With  adverse'  fires  sees  ranng  Leo  burn.  Crum. 
J.  The  vessel  ia  which  the  remains  of 
burnt  bodies  were  put. 

O  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  vr*, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 


Arustick  dig^ng  in  the  groutuS  byl 
found  an  irn»,  or  e&rthen  pot,  m  which  there 
was  another  urm;  and,  in  this  lesser,  a  lamp 
clearly  bumioc.  JViUim, 

His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body  bum; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  irr».  DrfiO' 
Uro'scopy.  Ji.  i.  [dpoy  and  r«iwV]  In- 
spection of  urine. 

In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  peifonn- 
ances;  it  beinjj  composed  by  snatches  of  tiine,i$ 
medical  vacations,  and  wtmc^,  would  permit. 

U^RRY.  n,s.  A  mineral. 

In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  bla^  dsjr, 
that  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  am, 
which  is  an  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  ror 
hot  lands,  especially  pasture-ground.  Mmiimir, 

Us.    The  oblique  case  of  our. 

The  lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  oor 
fathers,  but  with  ir/,  even  «i,  who  are  all  of  vf 
here  alive  this  day.  Deuttrmmi* 

U'SAGE.  sr.i.  [m/^^/,  French.] 
I.  Treatment. 

Which  way 

Might*st  thou  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this 

usage.  ShaJtiPfiOt, 

The  lustre  in  yoiur  eye,  heav*n  in  your  check, 

Plead  you  fair  mage.  Shahfeart, 

My  brother 
Is  pris*ner  to  the  bishi^,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage,  and  great  libeny.    Shsi^ 
The  rest  were  sav'd,  and  made  enthrsllca 
swaines 
To  all  th  J  basest  tf/tf|^«  there  bred.     ChapuuM. 
What  usage  have  f  met  with  from  thb  id»er- 
sary,  who  passes  by  the  very  words  1  translated, 
ana  produces  other  passages ;  and  then  h«ctors 
and  cries  out  of  ray  disingenuity  ?    StiUiagfed. 
Are  not  bawl&s  brought  to  the  hand  and  to  tbe 
lure,  and  lions  redaimM,  by  good  <tf<7f  •' 

He  was  alarmed  with  the  expectation  of  thjj 
wa^ty  which  was  then  a  certam  consequeatj 
sum  meritorious  acts.  '** 

Nc^une  took  unkindly  to  be  bound, 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  ut^e  found 
In  his  JEolian  prison.  iVf«* 

%.  Custom  ;  practice  long  continued. 

Of  things  onc^  received  and  confirmed  ^uie^ 
lof«wax«is«^w  siiffickau    Id  drU  aivCH 
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when  thert  it  no  •cher  law,  custom  itself  doth 
•undforkw.  M—hr* 

)•  Manners )  behaviour.    Obsolete. 
A  gtntie  nymph  was  found, 
Higfat  Astery,ezcellmg  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  «#«/»,  and  unstained  hue.   Spentn, 

U'SAGBK.  M.S.  [usager^Yr,  from  usage,'\ 
One  who  has  the  use  of  any  thuig  in 
trust  for  another. 

He  consum'd  the  common  treasury. 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  tuagtr 
But  for  the  sute,  not  in  propriety. 
Did  alien  r  his  minions.     ^  Danftl. 

ITsANCE.  n.s.  [usamcit  French.] 
1.  Use}  proper  employment, 
what  art  thou, 
Thatliere  in  desart  hast  thine  habitance. 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  firom  her  right  tuaiue? 

Sptmser, 

s.  Usury  i  interest  paid  for  money. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rau  of  usance.  Shdupeart» 

Use.  »./.  [usust  Latin.] 
I .  The  act  of  employing  any  thing  to  any 
purpose. 

The  fiit  of  the  beast  that  ditth  of  itself,  may 

W  used  in  anj  other  use.  LevUieut. 

Number  tne  mind  makes  »/#  of  in  measuring 

all  thin^  by  us  measurable.  L9eke, 

Consider  the  history,  with  what  «i«  our  au- 

«  thor  makes  of  it.  Locke, 

Things  may,  and  mult,  differ  in  their  use4  but 

yet  they  are  gU  to  be  used  according  to  the  will 

of  God.  Law, 

ft.  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 

any  purpose. 

Kice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illntsste  of  th» 
stomach,  that  proceed  from  cold  or  moist  hu- 
mours; a  great  digester  and  restorer  of  appel 
dte.  TmpU. 

3.  Need  of;  occasion  on  which  a  thing 
can  be  employed. 

This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child; 
That  done,  I  have  no  farther  use  for  life. 

A.  P/nli/s. 

4.  Advantage  received )  power  of  receiv- 
ing advantage. 

More  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary, 
our  author  calls  figures  to  be  let;  because  the 
picttire  has  no  usf  tor  them.  Dryden* 

5.  Convenience  ^  help ;  usefulness. 

Distinct  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its  own 
light  in  every  step  of  its  progression ;  than  which 
nothing  is  ot  more  use  to  the  uaderstanding. 

Lech, 
Nothing  would  be  of  greater  «/jf  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than 
tome  effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  our  langu;ige.  Sivl/t, 

•   When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee  r 

A.  PI  nips. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse : 

And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  ot  ute, 

Pepe. 

6.  Usage ;  customary  act. 

That  which  those  nations  did  use,  having  been 
also  in  use  with  others,  the  antient  Roman  bw  s 
do  forbid.  Httoker, 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  wheedle, 
or  banter,  in  tf/r,put  together,  as  he  thought  lit, 
those  ideas  he  made  it  ttaud  for.  Lotkt^ 

7.  Practices  habit.    « 


USE 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  ev*ry  grace 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach»  ^ 

The  eye  may  in  a  moment  read). 
Ana  read  distinctly  in  her  ftce.  WalUw* 

8.  Custom  \  common  occurrence. 

O  Cesar !  these  things  are  beyond  aU  «y^. 
And  I  do  fear  them.  Shakspeare* 

f.  Interest}  money  paid  foil  the  use  of 
money. 

If  it  be  good,  thou  hast  recehred  it  from  God. 
and  then  thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and 
tribute,  v/r  and  principal,  to  him.  TayUr, 

Most  of  the  learned,  heathen  and  christian* 
assert  the  taking  oiuse  to  be  unlawful:  vet  the 
divines  of  the  reformed  church  beyond  tne  seas* 
do  generally  aflirm  it  to  be  lawful.  South* 

Ts  UsE.'^.  a,  [mrr,  Fr.  unu^  Latin.] 
t.  To  employ  to  anv  purpose. 
You  re  welcome. 
Most  learned,  rev'rend  ar,  into  our  kingdomi 
Use  us  and  it.  Sbakspeare^ 

Thev  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  th# 
left  in  hurling  stenes  and  shooting  arrows. 

1  CbroHteUs* 

This  occasion  gave 

For  me  to  use  my  wit$,  whicn  to  their  height 

I  striv'd  to  skrew  up.  Cbapmait, 

Two  trumpets  ot  silver,  that  thou  mayest  us§ 

for  the  callinc  of  the  assembly.  Number » 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check 

upon  the  lord  Coventry;  and  when  that  lord 

perplexed  their  counsels  with  inconvenient  ob* 

jecuons,  the  authority  of  the  l«rd  Manches^r 

was  still  called  upon.  Clarendit, 

These  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are,  bv  many 

interpreters,  understood  in  a  quite  different 

\  than  what  our  author  uses  tnem  in.  Locke. 


l^at  prince  was  usiitw  all  his  endeavours  to 
introduce  popery,  which  he  openly  professed. 

S'u>ift* 

a.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympick  prixe. 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 

Jiotcemmou. 
Those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  use  them- 
selves only  to  speak  extempore.  Lode, 

I  Venitherto  been  mV  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king. 
The  ruling  principle.  Addism* 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships  lose  by  degrees 
the  very  notions  of  liberty;  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  at  mercy.  Sivifi, 

3.  To  treat. 

Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know  thee  not. 

SbeUtspeare. 

When  he  came  to  ask  leave  of  Solyman  that 

he  might  depart,  be  was  courteously  used  of  him. 

1  know 
My  Aurengzebe  wou*d  ne^er  have  us*d  me  so. 

Drydeu, 
If  Virgil  or  Ovid  be  thus  used,  'tis  no  longer  to 
be  called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts 
nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  originaL  Drydem^ 
St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  to  plead  his  own  cause,* 
and  serve  himself  of  law,  when  others  went 
about  to  use  him  with  violence,  contrary  to  it. 

Kettlenvetk 

I  love  to  use  people  according  to  their  own 

sense  of  good-brecdmg.  Tatler, 

Cato  has  us'd  me  ill ;  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows.  Addis* 
Gay  is  usedzstht  friends  of  tories  are  bywhig^, 
and  generally  by  tories  toa  Pe^  to  SxvJft 

4..  To  practise  customarilv. 

Use  tigspitalitf  one  to  anotner^witbout  grad^ 
ing.  .  \Pete^. 
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5*  Tob^Te  t  with  the  reciprocal  .pro- 
noun.   Out  of  uie. 

'  Pray  fiorgive  me*  if  I  hive  att«/ myself  unman- 
nerly.  Shahfuart, 

s.  To  be  ^xcttttomed }  to  practife  cus- 
tomarily. 

They  au«  to  pbde  him  that  shall  be  their  cap* 
tain  ufKm  a  stone,  always  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  placed  commonly  upon  ahilL  Spenser. 

In  polling  of  trees,  many  <to  use  to  leav^  a 
bough  or  tKo  pn  Che  top,  to  help  to  draw  tip  the 
ta]^  Baton* 

A  prudent  governor,  to  advance  religion,  will 
not  connder  men's  duty,  but  their  praaire;  not 
what  they  ought  to  do,  out  what  they  use  ta  da 

s.  To  be  customarily  in  any  manner ;  to 
be  wont. 

Fears  s»e  to  be  represemed  in  such  an  imagi- 
nary fashion,  as  they  rather  dazxle  men's  eyes 
than  open  them.  Bjcm, 

'      The  wacen  going  and  returning  as  the  waves 
and  great  commotions  of  the  sea  au^  to  do,  retfr- 
•  od  leisurely.  Bmmet* 

3.  Tp  frequent }  to  inhabit.    Obsolete. 
Conduct  me  well 
In  these  strange  ways,  where  never  foot  did  aw#, 

Spenser, 

Snakes  that  use  within  the  house  for  shade 
Securely  lurk,  and  like  a  plague  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  Mmy» 

Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  me 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,and  gushing  broolcs. 

Milton. 
V'%tTVL,ail^.  [usezTi^  fuU.'\    Conveni- 
ent \  profitable  to  any  end  \  coliduciTe 
or  helpfml  to  any  purpose  $  valuable  for 
use. 

Providence  would  oidy  enter  mankind  into 
the  mseftd  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving 
the  rest  to  employ  our  industry.  More. 

Gold  and  silver  being  little  s»(/W  to  the  life 
of  man«  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  car- 
riage, has  Its  value  only  from  the  consent  of 
men.  Loeke. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to 
change  the  succession,  is  very  usefiU  towards 
preserving  our  religion  and  liberty.  Swift. 

Deliver  a  particuJar  account  ot  the  great  and 
suefid  things  already  performed.  Stvifi, 

Next  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  foolisl\ 
passions,  nothing  that  preserves  so  holy  and  wise 
a  £rame  of  mind,  as  some  msefiti,  humble  em- 
ployment of  ourselves.  JLaw  ^ 
V  SBFULLY.  Oikf.  [from  usrful.']  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  help  forward  some  end. 

In  this  account  they  must  constitute  two  at 
least,  male  and  female,  in  e^'ery  species ;  which 
diance  could  not  have  made  so  vervnearly  alike 
without  copying,  nor  $0  Msrfutty  «ffcring  with- 
out contrivance.  Benttey. 
U'ssFULNfiss.  n.  s.  Conduciveness  or 
helpfulness  to  some  end. 

Tne  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  wor)cs  that  i»ere  necessary  or 
convenient.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence 
of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  was  rather  for 
ostentation  than  any  real  uscfmlness.  AdiUson. 
U'SELESS.  /x^'.  [ from ust. )  Answering  no 
purpose;  having  no  end. 

So  have  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour  - 
Into  the  sea  an  tndess  shpwV; 
jAnd  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain 
^Or  ivhich  poor  shepherds  pray  *d  in  Ttin.  Wtikr. 


U  s  H 

The  hnitlul  teeth  of  vipers  stt  n«kntQns 
andjet  are  parts  of  their  bodies.  Bsg^ 

His  friend,  on  whose  assistance  he  most  rel&d, 
either  proves  fUse  and  forsakes  Imn,  or  knksM 
with  an  usdese  pity,  and  cannoc  help  him. 

Baieru 

The  waterman  forkmi  along  the  Aiore 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  us^iu  oar.         Geyi 
ITsELESSLY.  aJi<o.  £from  ntdess.'\  With- 
out the  quality  of  answering  any  par- 
pose. 

In  a  sauntering  humour,  some,  out  of  custom. 
Jet  a  good  part  of  their  Uvea  run  usdessij  away, 
withtHit  business  or  recreation.  X**** 

U'sELESsi>iEss..ir. /.  [from  iwrff/i.]  Un- 
fitness to  any  end. 

He  made  a  learned  diaoourae  on  the  trouUe, 
melessnestt  Sod  indecency  of  foxes  wearing  tails. 

VEstroogt. 

He  wouW  convince  them  of  the  vMiity  sod 
mselusness  of  that  learning,  which  makes  notttt 
possessor  a  better  man.  *  SmA. 

U'SER.  m.s.  [fromK/r.]  One  who  uses. 

Such  things  which,  by  imparting  the  delight 
to  others,  make  the  tiser  thereof  welcome,  as 
musick,  dancing,  hunting,  feasting,  riding. 

That  whuWike  mo-  of  his  feet,  fiire  Them* 

pnxenie.  ^fif*** 

My  lord  received  from  the  countess  "^J^ 

wick,  a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  indeed  t 

virtuous  wrr  of  her  power,  the  best  advKC  that 

was  ever  given.  Wtt^* 

irSHER.  Ji.  /.  [hdssier,  French.] 

I.  One  whose  business  is  to  introduce 

strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  0^ 

high  rank. 

The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  msber'i  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  her  approaCb, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear.  ^^^tCSI' 

Y©u  make  guards  and  ushers  march  wtfoj^ 
and  then  entera  your  Pf ince.  TetUr^ 

Gay  paid  his  courtsnip  with  the  crowd. 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow  *d^ 
Rejects  a  servile  usher* %  p^ce,  _   .^ 

,  And  leaves  St.  James's  iA  ^%ittt.        Swju 

1.  An  under-teajqher  i  one  whointroduca 
young  scholars  to  higher  learning. 
Though  grammar  sptotou  less  than  rhe^osifkl 
are, 
Yet  ev'n  in  those  his  usher  dauns  a  shate^^^ 

T^  UT'SHER.  V.  «.  [fromtheBOun.]'To 
introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger  j 
to  forerun. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  my  hoarors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Uponmysnulcs,  Sbshpttrt- 

The  sun, 
DecIinM,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th*  ocean  isles;  and,  in  th*  ascending  scale 
Of  heav'n,  the  stars,  that  usher  «^^^'j^^ 

As  the  deluge  is  represented  a  '*'f  £'**  f 
the  abyss,  so  the  future  combustion  of  ^^.^ 
is  to  be  ushered  in,  and  accompanied^in  viowo 
impressions  upon  nature,  and  the  chief  w|" 
earthquakes.  %kf  ST^ 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  tiie  jtm 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May.  ^ 

The  Examiner  was  usiered  into  the  "^J?  A 
a  letter,  setting  forth  die  great  S«n»«%^, 


author. 
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U  S'U 

Oh  onne  fqr  erer  sad,for  ever  detr! 
'  6tmbreath*d  in  lighs,  still  M^V  with  a  tear, 

Uf subba'^ugm.  n.  s.  [An  Irish  and  Erse 
wordy  which  signifiet  the  water  of  life.] 
It  is  a  compounded  distilled  spirit,  be- 
ing drawn  on  aromaticks ',  and  the  Irish 
•or^  it  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
pleas^tf^ndmilcl  flavour.  The  High- 
land  sort  is  somewhat  hotter  $  and,  hf 
cormptiony  in  Scottish  they  call  it 
nMsJy. 
U'sTiON.  )?./.  [ustionfFr.  mstus,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  blaming  $  the  sute  of  being 
burned. 
UsTo'iijous,  ^'.  [«//«»» Latin.]  Having 
the  quality  of  burning. 

The  powtx  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  arilfrl- 
•itf  qiMuty  in  the  mirror  or  glass,  arising  from  a 
certain  unknown  substantial  form.  ff^atts, 

ITsvAL.  Ajf.  [usueif  French.]  Common  § 
frequent}  cuitomary)  frequently  oc- 
curring. 

Contuiution  with  oracles  was  s  ^i°S  ^Tf 
lUMol  and  frequent  in  their  times.  Hmier. 

Could  1  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
Hew'n  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve ; 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  tare  it  would  h/^ye  sent 
Some  luuai  evil  for  my  punishment.       Drydem, 
For  roou  and  herbage,  rais'd  at  houn  to  spare, 
With  humble  milk,  cumpos'd  his  tuuai  fare. 

U^'suALLY.  aJ<u,  [from  usual.']  Com- 
monly \  frequently ;  customaiily. 

The  finding  out  the  umtlitudes  of  different 
things,  wherem  the  fancy  is  conversant,  is  msualiy 
a  bar  to  the  discerning  the  disparities  of  similar 
appearances,  which  is  the  business  of  discretion. 

If  men's  desire^  are  tumaify  as  large  as  their 
abilities,  what  course  we  took  to  allure  the  for- 
mer, by  that  we  might  engage  the  latter.  Somti. 
Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is 
msuaUy  on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning. 

S-wi/i, 
U'su ALNESS,  fi.s.  [from  usual.]  Com- 
monness j  frequency. 
Us u c a'p 1 1 o s.  M.S.  (usus and a^io, Lat.] 
In  the  civil  law,  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  of  a  thine  by  possession  and 
enjoyment  thereof  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  law.  Diet. 

UsuPRu'CT.  ».  s.  [usufrmtt  French ;  itjir/ 
stndfructus,  Latin.]  The  temporary 
use  i  enjoyment  of  the  profitf|  without 
j>ower  to  alienate. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  rhe 
wsnfruct  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein.  Ayll^e. 

Usufructu'ary.  nj.  {usufructuaire^  Fr. 
UsufiructuariuSf  Latin.]  One  that  has 
the  use  and  temporary  pro^t,  not  the 
property  of  a  thing. 

The  parsons  of  parishes  are  not  in  law  ac- 
countea  proprietors,  but  only  utufructuaritt^  as 
having  no  r^ht  of  fee  simple  vested  in  them. 

AyUp. 
S'if  U'suRE.  *u.  n.^\usuraj  Latin.]     To 
practise  usury ;  to  take  interest  for  mo- 
ney. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  uswrhg  senate 
FMP  into  captains  wounds  {  Sbaksfesrt* 


u  s  U 

U'svRER.  «. /.  lusurier,  French;  mtara, 
Latin.]     One  who  puts  money  out  at 
'     interest.    Commonly  used  for  one  that 
takes  exorbitant  interest. 
Fiei  thou  sham*st  thy  shape,  thy  love^  thy 
wit; 
Which,  like  an  uturtr,  abound*st  in  aU, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed. 
Which  shouM  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  ffay 
wit.  SbaJtsptmrt, 

When  luMrtrt  ttU  their  gold  i*  th*  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build. 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  that  is  poor,  thou 
shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  murtr^  nor  lay  upon 
him  usury.  Exodut, 

There  may  be  no  commutative  injostioe, 
while  each  reuins  a  mutual  benefit ;  the  usmrtr 
fat  his  money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry. 

The  asses  usurar  occasioned  great  tumultt 
among  the  people ;  yef  he  that  t(wk  it  was  nqt 
reckoned  to  transgress  any  law ;  and  there  were 
aome  greedy  utyrtrs  thu  f xacted  double,  triplf. 

Arkitthmti. 
Usu'riovs.  a^.  [usuasret  French  \  from 
usury. '^  Given  to  the  practice  of  usury) 
exorbitantly  greedy  of  profit. 
For  every  hour  that  thou  wilt  spare  me  nowy 
1  will  allow, 
Uturitus  god  of  k>ve,  twenty  to  thee. 
When  with  my  brown  my  gxey  hairs  equal  be. 

Dim** 
To  Usu'rp.  01.  a.    [usurfer,  Fr.  usurps, 
Lat.]  To  possess  by  force  or  intrusion  j 
to  seize  or  possess  without  right. 

So  ugly  a  darkness,  as  if  it  would  nrevent  the 
ni^t's  coming,  usurped  the  day *s  rignt.  Sidney. 
jjlot  having  the  natural  superiority  of  fathe'rs, 
their  power  must  be  usurped^  and  then  unlaw* 
ful;  or,  if  lawt'ul,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  ovec  whom  they  exercise  the 
same,  or  else  given  them  extraordinarily  from 
Ood.  Hooker. 

In  as  much  as  the  due  estimation  of  heavenly 
truth  depeni^eth  wholly  upon  the  Jcnown  and  a{^ 
poved  auttM>rity  of  those  famous  oracles  of  God, 
It  greatly  behoveth  th<}  church  to  have  always 
most  special  care,  lest  human  inventions  Uturp 
the  room  and  title  of  divine  worship;      H—Ur. 

Viaorious  prince  of  York !  , 

Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurpi^ 
These  eyes  shall  never  close.  8bahpeare. 

What  art  thou,  that  uiurfst  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form  \ 

Sbakspeate. 
Their  fox-like  thefts  are  so  rank,  as  a  man  may 
find  whole  pages  usurped  from  one  author. 

Ben  yomsom. 
So  he  diet, 
But  soon  revives;  death  over  him  no  powV 
Shall  long  usurp :  ere  the  third  dawning  lipht 
Return,  the  stars  ot  mora  shall  see  him  nse 
Out  of  his  grave,  MUi$u, 

All  tbuntains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills.  Mihoiu 

Farewell  court, 
Where  vice  not  only  hath  vsurpt  the  place, 
But  the  reward,  ana  even  the  name,  of  vinue. 

Denbamm 
Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near : 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  mip^  Vupon  the  sea.  Dtydm. 
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Ifhonuet  uswrttwia.  a  jtitt  prince  ippear> 
So  moch  your  nun  will  hit  reign  endear.  Drjd. 


StniKxling  in  vain,  impatitDt  of  her  load, 
And  hFring  undemnih  the  Dond'rout  God, 
The  more  ibt  atrove  to  shake  him  from  her 


breast, 

With  more  and  far  soperiour  force  he  pressed. 
Commands  hb  entrance,  and  without  controul 
Vjmps  her  orcans,  and  inspires  her  soul  DrydeM. 

Who 's  this,  that  dares  msutf 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Ijjfumidui's  prince  r  ^ 

AdduoH, 

08 UHF ACTION.  If.  J.  [usurpation^  French ; 
from  usurp.l  Forcible*  unjust^  illegal 
seizure  or  possession. 

The  Picrdts, 
Finding  his  njurpatipn  most  unjiut, 
£ndeavour*d  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 

Sbakspeare, 

Succeeding  kings  recovery  of  their  right  from 
tmjust  msMrpati$ns,  shall  never  be  prejudiced  by 
any  act  of  mine.  King  Cbartet, 

To  raise  a  tempest  on  the  sea  was  MsurpatioH 
cm  the  prerogative  of  Neptune,  who  had  given 
him  no  leave.  Dryden, 

.  O  baseness  to  support  a  tyrant  throae, 
And  crush  your  freeWn  brethren  of  the  world ! 
Nay,  to  become  a  part  of  tumrpatioitf 
T'  espouse  the  tyrant's  person  and  her  crimes. 

Whatever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usttrpa^ 
Horn  of  king  James,  proceeded  altogether  from 
tfie  church  of  England.  Swift. 

Usu'rpiR.  n,  /.  [from  usurp.]  One  who 
seizes  or  possesses  that  to  which  he  has 
no  right.  It  is  generally  used  to  one 
nvho  excludes  the  right  heir  from  the 
throne. 

Ever  sithence  he  hath  continued  his  first 
usurped  power,  and  now  exacteth  upon  all  men 
what  he  list ;  so  that  now  to  subdue  or  expel  an 
mitrper,  ^ould  be  no  unjust  enterprize,  but  a 
vestRUtion  of  antient  right  tmto  the  crown. 

Spe/ij^, 
Richard  duke  of  York 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  Englislv  crown ; 
And  tlwt  your  majesty  was  an  usurper.  Sbahp, 

But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  net  on  man;  to  God  his  tow*r  mtends 
Siege  and  defiance.  JMUtPn. 

Few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end.      Dryden. 

He  griev'd.  the  land  he  fireed  should  be  op- 
pressed. 
And  he  less  for  it  than  murpers  do.        Dryden, 

fTsu'RPiNGLY.  adv.  Ihom  usurp.]  With- 
out just  claim. 

Lay  aside  the  sword, 
Whidi  sways  usurpmgly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  intojyoung  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  right  royal  sovereign.  ShaJkspeare. 

U'suiiY.  «• /•    [ujure,  French;   usura, 

Latin.] 
!•  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money }  in- 
terest. 

He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eyes,  their  merits  to  restore ; 
Behold,  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me, 
JijoA  what  I  cannot  quit,  requite  with  usury, 

Spetuer, 
The  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 
That  shsll,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past, 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight.  Spetum 

Our  angles  art  like  mdney  put  to  usury ;  they 
nisy  thrive,  thopdh  we  nt  Kill  and  do  nothing. 


u  T  m: 

What  he  borrows  Cram  die  aatieots,  kt  i^ 

pays  with  v/yry  of  his  own:  in  0019  as  gpod,aBd 

almost  as  unhfenallj  v^uabk.*     '        Dradn, 

».  The  practice  ot  taking  interest.    It  is 

commonly  used  with  tome  reproach. 

Usury  bnngeth  the  treasure  of  a  reabn  into 
few  hands:  tat  the  usurer  being  at  ceitaimjes, 
and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  nott  of 
the'money  will  be  in  the  box.  Bttm. 

M^e'n  sil^  n.  i.  [utensUe,  French ;  utnaU^ 
low  Latin.]  An  instrument  for  any  use, 
such  as  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen,  or 
tools  of  a  trade. 

Bum  but  his  books  ;  he  has  brave  «fiim(r. 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  'H  deck  vitfaflL 

SUksfmu 

Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromcdasi«, 
And  waggons  fraught  with  utauiis  of  wsr. 

Tithes  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  ad 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  ukuals,  m 
seldom  consecrated.  Statk 

The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  fed; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  uUnsiL  G4rtk 
U  TERINE.  adj.  [uteriu,  French  ;  uttrixu, 
Latin.]     Belonging  to  the  womb. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterim^am 
exceed  in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  some  simple, 
they  may  be  reduced  unto  a  conceptive  coosn- 
tution.  BrroM, 

The  vessels  of  the  intcriour  glanddovs  fcb- 
stance  of  the  womb,  are  contortra  with  ruraii^ 
and  meanders,  that  they  might  accoeamodae 
themselves  without  danger  of  rupnire  to  ihe 
necessary  extension  of  the  uUrhn  substance. 

irtERUS.  n.  s.  [Latin.J  The  womb. 
Uti'lity.  «.  /.  lutilite,  French  j  utiEt^i 
Latin.]  Usefulness  j  profit  j  conveni- 
ences advantageoasness :  applied  to 
things  only  J  as,  this  bo^k  u  of  grtet 
urility :  not,  this  hook  tvoj  nvrittenfv 
the  utility  of  scholars • 

Those  things  which  have  long  gone  together, 

are  confederate ;  whereas  new  things  piece^ 

so  well ;  but  though  they  help  by  their  uiHitj^ 

yet  ihcy  trouble  by  their  inconformitjr.   Bm^b. 

Should  we  blindly  obey  the  restraints  of  pbv 

sicians  and  astrologers,  we  should  coniine  the 

utility  of  physick  unto  a  very  few  days.  Bnv^' 

M.  Zulichem  desired  me  that  I  would  fi*ea 

relation  of  the  cure  of  the  gout,  that  might  hr 

made  publick,  as  a  thing  which  might  V^^J^ 

common  utility  to  so  great  numbers  as  were  sk>- 

ject  to  that  di&ease.  Ttmft. 

U'tis.  n.s.  A  word  which  probablj  » 

corrupted,  at  least  is  not  now  under- 

stood.     Vtis  was  the  octave  of  a  saint 'J 

day,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  any 

festivity. 

Then  here  will  be  old  utls  .•  it  wiU  be  an  c- 

cellent  stratagem.  Slmksftan. 

U'tmost.  adj.  [utmceft*  Saxonj  trom 

utrcji.] 
I.  Extreme ;  placed  at  the  extremity. 
Much  like  a  subtile  spider, which dothat 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  ^; 
If  auaht  do  touch  the  tttmut  thread  of «,  , 
She  feet  it  instantly  on  every  ride.    Jl*^' 
As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  tight  of  b^"* 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th»  atfaw/Pg*- 

I  went,  by  your  command.        ^  ^ 
Toviewthe«ftww#limittofthclsDd.  X*^ 

t«  Being  in  the  highest  degree. 
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ni  undertike  to  bring  lum* 
Where  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  fonn» 
In  peace,  to  his  jr/aiM#  perU.  Sbakspemrt* 

ITtmost.  it./.  The  most  that  can  be  $ 
the  greatest  power  $  the  highest  degree} 
the  greatest  effort. 

What  miscarxiet. 
Shall  be  the  general's  £Milt»thoiigh  he  perform 
To  th'  mimtt  of  a  man.  Shaks^eart, 

I  will  be  free* 
Even  to  the  mtmost  as  I  please  in  words.  Shaitp, 
Such  a  conscience,  as  nas  employed  the  mtmost 
of  its  ability,  to  give  iuelf  the  wt  information^ 
and  clearest  knowledge  of  its  durv,  that  it  can,  is 
a  rationalground  for  a  man  to  build  such  aa  hope 
upon.  /    S9irth. 

Try  your  fortune. 
•^I  hare  to  the  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 

desperate 
Without  just  cause  f  Dnden. 

A  man,  havins  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
frounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  and  done 
his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars, 
ma^  come  to  acknowledge  op  which  suie  the  pro* 
bability  rests.  LocJki, 

The  enemy  thinks  of  nunng  threescore  thou- 
sand men ;  let  us  perform  our  uttmost,  and  we 
shall  overwhelm  them  vrith  our  mukitudes. 

Addtson, 
ITtter.  aJj.  [utteji,  Saxon.] 
I*  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from 
the  centre. 

In  my  flight 

Throoeh  utttr  and  through  middle  darkness 

oome,  ^ 

I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night.        .  Milton, 

%.  Placed  beyond  any  compass  9  out  of 

any  place. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness ;  drive  them  out 
From  all  heav'n's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep. 

Mtlton. 
f.  Extreme  I  excessive  $   utmost.     This 
seems   to  be  Miltou^s  meaning  here> 
thoueh  the  former  sense  may  serve. 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepar*d 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness ;  and  their  portion  set 
As  tar  removM  from  God,  and  light  ot'  heav'n. 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th*  utmost  pole. 

MiltoM. 
4*  Complete;  tptal. 

The  parliament  thought  the  utter  taking  it 
away  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kmg- 
dom.  Ctarendom* 

5,  Peremptory. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  estimate  made 
of  the  loss,  than  by  the  utter  refusal  of  the  auxi- 
liary regiments  of  London  and  Kent  to  march 
fartber.  CUreHdon, 

6.  P'^rfcct ;  mere. 

They  feel  fewer  corporal  pains,  and  are  utter 

strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts  which 

disquiet  mankind.  Atterkwry, 

ToU'tter.   *v,  a,   [from  the  adjective; 

to  make  publick,  or  Ut  9ut\  palam  fa- 

x.  To  speak;  to  pronounce;  to  express. 
Men  spake  nut  with  the  instruments  of  wrk- 
ing, neither  writ  with  the  instruments  of  speech; 
and  yet  things  recorded  with  the  one,  and  uttered 
with  the  ot^r,  may  be  preached  well  enough 
with  both.  Hook^, 

These  very  words  I  've  heard  him  utter, 

*   Sbakspeart. 
There  *s  more  gold :  but  sirrah, 
Wa  say  the  dead  Iff  well,   firing  it  to  that» 


u  T  T 

The  gold  Ijnve  thee  wiU  I  mielt,  and  pour - 
Down  thy  iSl-utiervtg  throat.  SUAspeurtk 

Shall  not  they  teach  thee  and  teU  ihee,  and 
utter  words  but  of  their  heart  ?  Jot^ 

Who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  hearty 
Anudst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marda, 
And  the  last  words  he  »l««r' J call*d  me cruell 


ft.  To  disclose  ;  to  discover  ;  to  publish* 
When  do  partial  and  sinister  affectiona  mar* 

utter  themselves,  than  when  an  election  is  com* 

mitted  to  many.  H^hitgifii 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uttorimg^hit  is 

known  to  all  the  world  ?  jRoMgBm 

I  meant  my  words  should  not  roach  your  ears; 

but  what  I  vtter*d  was  most  true.  Drydau 

3.  To  sell ;  to  tend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  lanr 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  SboAepemrtm 

They  brine  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  fish.  AUoi* 

The  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  grasieis 
feed  yearly  great  droves  of  cattle  in  the  north 
quaner  ot  Cornwall,  and  utter  them  at  home. 

Cearew* 

4.  To  disperse ;  to  emit  at  large. 

To  preserve  us  from  ruin,  the  whole  kingdoni 
shoula  continue  in  a  firm  r^ution  nevel  to  re- 
ceive or  utter  this  fatal  cob.  Svn/L 
U'tterable.  adj.  [(rom  utter,"]  £xpres« 

sible ;  such  as  may  be  uttered. 
U'tterance.  If. /.  [from«//^.]  , 

t.  Pronunciation  ;  manner  t>f  speakin {;: 
He  with  utt'rauee  grave,  and  countenance  sad. 
From  point  to  point  discours'd  his  voyage. 

Spenser, 

Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  vmo  has 

a  poor  utterance;  while  others  liave  a  charming 

manner  of  speech,  but  their  thoughu  are  trifling. 

fFutts. 
ft.  [outra/ice,  French.]  Extremity ;  terms 
of  extreme  hostility.    Out  of  use. 

Of  him  I  gather'd  honour ; 
Which  he  10  seek  of  me  again  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utteramee.  Sbmhpeun, 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  th'  utteraue*.  Sbahptarom 
3.  Vocal  expression ;  emission  froni  the 
mouth. 

l^iU  Adam,  though  no  less  than  Eve  abash'd. 
At  length  gave  utterauee  to  these  words  con- 
strained. MUtOUm 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  no- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  several  discriminations  of 
utterance  of  voice,  used  as  signs^  having  by  coo- 
sent  several  determinate  signi^cancies.    bolder. 
There  have  been  some  inventions,  which  have 
been  able  for  the  utterauee  of  articiUate  sounds, 
as  the  speaking  of  certain  words.     ^      WUI^ut* 
ITttbrbiu  ».  /.  [from  tUter,"]  ^ 
I.  One  who  pronounces, 
ft.  Adivulger;  a  discloser. 

Utterers  of  secreu  he  from  thence  debarr*d; 
Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime.  Sfenser, 
-  3.  A  seller ;  a  vender. 
ITtterly.  adv,  [from  utter,]    Fully  i 
completely  ;  perfectly.    For  the  most  ' 
part  in  an  ill  sense. 

God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mercies, 
then  greatest,  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  «#-' 
Urh  despaired.  Hooker. 

Arguments  taken  from  the  authority  of  men, 
may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared, 
but  further  also  be  of  some  force  in  human  sci- 
ences ;  which  force,  be  it  never  so  small,  doth 
shew  that  they  are  not  u^trtJ  naught.    Hooker. 
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Al  Tomr  lot'rett  in  those  territoritt 
b  miterly  bereft  yoa ;  til  li  Jort.         Sbahspmre. 
He  was  to  wtitrh  tired  with  an  empbyment 
•  00  contrary  to  his  niunour,  that  he  (lidTnot  con- 
tider  the  means  that  would  lead  him  out  of  it. 

ClannJmp 
There  is  no  where  any  nation  so  mtttrly  lost 
to  all  things  of  law  and  morality,  as  nut  to  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  God.  ITUkim*, 
While  in  the  flesh,  we  cannot  be  ««*r/fmscn- 
aible  of  the  aflUotions  that  be&l  us.     Atterhmry. 

tJ'TT ER MOST.  tf^'.  [from  »/<rr.]      

X.  Extren^e }  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bereave  me  not, 
'  Whereon  I  live !  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thv  counsel,  in  this  irf/lrifwl  distress.     Maim. 

s.  Most  remote. 

The  land,  from  the  iiKfniw/ end  of  the  straitt 
on  Peru  side,  did  go  towards  the  south.    Ahbti, 
V'ttermost.  j».  /.  The  greatest. 

There  neededneither  promise  norpeijuasjon 

tp  make  her  do  her  uiUrwmt  for  her  tatber  s 

aervice.  .  ,    SiJm^. 

fie  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto 

him ;  but  the  «««nM#^  we  can  do,  we  miwt. 

ff«9Mer» 
Vyfovs.aJj,  [from  «vtf,  Latin.] 

T|ie  tfwww  coat,  or  bil,  of  the  eye,  hath  a 
musculous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  contraa 
that  round  hde  in  it,  called  the  pupil.  Xay, 
FULCA'NO.M.J.  [lulian.]  A  burning 
mountain  $  it  it  commonly  written,  after 
the  Italian,  ^volcano. 

Earth  calcined  flies  off  into  the  air;  the  ashes 
of  burning  mountains,  in  Wmimt,  will  be  car- 
ried to  great  4ist?nces.  ArMbmoU 
Vu'LCAR.  fufj,  [vui^aire,  French  i  vW- 

garUf  Latin.] 
J.  Plebeian;  suiting  to  the  common  peo- 
ple }  practised  among  the  common  peo- 

pie.  .     .  1        . 

Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  m  low  and 

vtilgar  life,  cannot  have  a  suiuble  idea  at  the 

several  beauties  and  blemishes  in  the  actions  of 

great  men.  AJdutu 

a.  Vernacular;  national.       „    ..  ^      ^ 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  EngliA  reader, 

who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  v*«  »y 

oinr  vWfor  Unguage.  '^«*' 

J.  Mean  j  low  j   being  of  the  common 

rate.  .    ^       , 

It  requWng  too  great  a  sagacity  for  wlgar 
minds,  to  dra^  the  line  between  virtue  and  vice, 
DO  wonder  if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious 
scrutiny  into  things  themselves,  but  only  take 
names  and  words,  and  so  rest  in  them.      Soutb. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  con- 
found, .  . 
And  added  woes  have  bowed  me  to  the  ground: 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain. 
And  mark  the  niins  of  no  vulgar  man.    Bnmt. 
4.  Publicki  com(nonly  bruited. 

Do  you  hear  aught  of  a  battle  toward  f— - 
—Most  sure,  and  w/ftfTi  every  one  hears  that. 

Sbakspeare, 

\v*hGhii*n,s.['vulgmriiTrJ\  The  com- 
mon people. 

^     '^  ni  about; 

Drive  away  the  vuJgar  from  the  streets.  Sbahp^ 
Those  men,  and  their  adherents,  were  then 
looked  upon  by  the  affrighted  vml^ar  as  greater 
vrotectors  of  their  laws  and  liberties  than  ray- 
self,  ^'"i  CbarUj. 
The  most  considering  and  wisest  men,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  have  constantly  differed  from 
the  ^gar  ia  their  thought.  IVUkinf^ 
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a  chdd  imposed  npon  the  nation  bv  the  fraudo- 

lent  teal  of  his  parents,  and  their  bigoted  coi^ 

aeDors.  *W* 

Vu'LGARiSM.«./.[fifOin««fetfr.]  Gross. 

ness;  vulgarity.  .      ,^         ^., 

The  great  evenu  of  Greek  and  Roman  bm 
and  history ,  which  early  education,  and  the  usual 
course  of  reading,  have  made  familiar  and  rate, 
resting  to  all  Europe,  without  being  degraded 
by  the  vulgarism  of  onfinary  life  in  any  counor. 

VttLOA'Rirr.  n,s,   [from  nmlgar.} 

I.  Meanness;  state  of  the  lowest  people. 

Although  their  condition  may  place  them 

many  spheres  above  the  multitude ;  yet  are  they 

ftill  wimin  the  hne  of  vulgarity  and  democrats 

cal  enemies  to  truth.  ,T*^ 

True  it  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  o»nd  thiff 

vulgarity  if  I  say,  they  are  daUy  mock«i  into 

error  by  devisers.  Brtm* 

a.  Mean  or  gross  mode. 

Is  the  grandesophos  of  Persius,  and  the  suUh 
miry  of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed  wiA  the 
meanness  of  words,  and  tMM^4irily  of  expression ; 

Vu'loari*t.  «4<^  [from '^"{Sftfrs.]  Com- 
monly i  in  the  ordinary  manner  i  among^ 
the  common  people. 

He  was,  which  people  much  respect, 
In  pr'mces,  and  which  pleases  vulgmly^ 
Of  goodly  personage  and  of  sweet  aspert.  ^ 

He  that  oelieves  himself  uncapable  of  |wWi 
goes  on  without  thought  of  reforming;  swhsn 
one  we  call  vulgarly  %  despvate  person.      ^ 

As  it  is  vtdgarly  understood,  that  he  cuts 
passage  for  his  army  through  these  niigbty 
mountains,  it  msy  seem  incredible.  Bnm^ 
Vu'lneiiable.  adj.  [^ouhurabU^  Fr.  vul- 
mrabiUs,  Lat.]  Susceptive  of  woundi  | 
liable  to  external  injuries^ 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulmfrakfe  tresis ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  view 
To  one  of  woman  born.  Sbahpemk 

Achilles,  though  dipt  In  Styx,  yet  hsvioj  hn 
heel  untouched^by  that  water,  although  he  were 
forti6ed  elsewhere,  he  was  slain  in  that  part,  n 
only  vuluerabU  in  the  inferiour  and  brutal  pan. 

'  Bnvm* 

Vu'lnbrahy.  adj,  {vulntraire,  ¥r. tml- 
nerarius,  Lat.]  Useful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds. 

Try  whether  the  same  effect  will  not  ewoe . 
by  common  vulnerary  pUisters.  ..  j**?' 

I  kept  the  orifice  open,  and  prescnbed  tiim 
vulu<raria.  '^"f't 

To  Vu'lnerate.  v.  a.  [tmla^^,  UtinJ 
To  wound  ;  to  hurt. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  ^K  »«y^ 
tick  unguent  and  the  WiwraWkody.  Gkuwu, 

Vu'LPiNE.^'.  [i/W/wfKJ, Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  fox. 

Vu'lture.  «. /.  [<v«//i»",  Lat.]   AwTgc 
bird  of  prey,  remarkable  for  foraoty. 
Nor  the  night  rr/en,  that  still  <J«^T5»*» 
Nor  griesly  vtdturtiy  make  us  once  sflear  e. 


We  've  vriUing  dames  enough,  diere  cannot  be 
That  tw/r«r*  in  you,  to  devour  so  jwny  ^^ 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  diemsdhjw.  o»*» 

A  rav'nous  vJtur*  in  hisopea'dswe  ^  ^ 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  taUs  tried.  X^ 

Vu'LTuaiHE.  aJj,   [vMHwauSf  l»ilP'i 

BdoDging  to  a  y uUurt, 
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tTvutA.  n,  /.  [tivtiiaf  Lat.]  In  a]uitomy» 
t  round  soft  spongeous  body,  tus^nd- 
td  from  the  palate*  near  the  foramina  of 
the  nostrils,  over  the  glottis.  Did, 

By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got 
up  behind  the  uvula,  W'uemoM, 

UXO'RIOUS.  adj.  [uxorius,  Lat.]  Sub- 
niissively  fond  of  a  wife  ;  infected  with 
connubial  dotage. 

Towards  his  queen  he  wiS  nothing  uxorious^ 

nor  scarce  indulgem;  but  companionable  and 

rcsrective.  B^ew, 

That  ux^rUus  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 


Attlim 


tr  xo 

Begttii'd  by  fiur  idoLitressef»  ftll 
To  idob  fouL 

How  wouldst  thou  insult. 
When  I  mutt  live  uxorious  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thraldom!  how  again  betray  me  ! 

Uxo'riou«ly.a/v.  [from  i«r»rwMx.]With 

fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
If  thou  art  thus  unoriously  indin'd  ^ 

To  bear  thv  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 

Prepare  thy  neck.  Drytbiu 

Uxo  RiousNESS.  n.s,  [from  uxorwut,1 

Connubial  dotage  i  fond  submiuioii  to  a 

wife. 


W. 


WAD 


WAD 


Wis  a  letter  of  which  the  form  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  alphabets  of  the 
learned  languages  \  though  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  by  our  au  is  expressed 
die  sound  of  the  Roman  'u,  and  the 
Eolick/.  Both  the  form  and  sound  are 
excluded  from  the  languages  derived 
firom  the  Latin.  H^  is  sometimes  im- 
properly used  in  diphthongs  as  a  vowel 
tor  u\  vinVf  stretu:  the  sound  of  *w 
consonant,  if  it  be  a  consonant,  is  uni- 
form. - 
Ttf  Wa'bble. 'a;.ir.  [a  low  barbarous 
word.]  To  move  from  side  to  side  ^  to 
change  direction. 

If  in  your  wtnrk  you  find  it  xvaUiej  that  is, 

chat  one  side  of  the  flat  inclines  to  the  right  or 

left  hand,  with  soft  blows  of  an  hammer  set  it 

to  rights,  and  then  screw  it  hard  up.        Moxw» 

(Vad.  ff.  /.  [peo'b,  hay,  Saxon.] 

[ .  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  loose  matter 

thrust  close  together. 
(•  f^addt  or  bldck  lead,  is  a  mineral  of 
great  use  and  value.  Woodward. 

^a'dding.  ff.  /.  [from  nvad^  njad^  Islan- 
dick.]  A  kind  of  soft  stuff  loosely 
woven,  with  which  the  skirts  of  toatt 
are  stuffed  out. 
"o  Wa'ddlb.  v.  ».  [ivaggbelen,  Dutch, 
to  *waggU  i  whence,  by  a  casual  corrup- 
tion, 'waddli,'\  To  snake,  in  walking, 
firom  side  to  side ;  to  deviate  in  motion 
firom  a  right  line. 
She  could  have  run  and  vnJdUi  all  about. 

"Shuktpeart, 
The  stnittinc  jaetticoat  smooths  and  leveb  all 
distinctions;  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to 
see  so  many  well-ahaped,  innocent  virgins  bloat- 
ed up,  and  tifadJliug  up  and  down,  like  big-bel- 
lied women.  SpoeUUor* 

The  farmer's  goose, 
Orown  fat  with  com  and  sitting  sdU, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill, 
fiLnd  hardly  nadtUet  forth  to  cool 
Ker  belly  m  th*  neighb*ring  pool  Svf^^ 

JDulnesa,  of  business  the  durecting  soul, 
To  himum  heads  like  biais  to  the  bowl; 


Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  makes  their  aim 

more  true. 
Obliquely  noMing  to  the  mark  in  view.  Pope. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  vfoddUs  in  her  pace  ; 
Unwasbt  her  hands,  and  much  besnufit  her  ftce. 

TToukf, 

To  Wade.  v.  it.  Ihomvadum,  Lat.  pro*' 

nounced  avadum.^ 
1.  To  walk  through  the  waters}  to  paat 
water  without  swimming. 
Well  wad*  to  the  roarket-pUce  m  French- 
men's blood.  Sbakjptmro, 
She  vtadid  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off. 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  woir  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er,     Sbak^ 
He  staid  seven  days  at  the  Crassus,  untila 
bridge  w^s  made  for  the  transporting  of  his  army, 
for  that  the  river  wu  not  to  be  wadodwer,       ? 

Then,  since  fortune's  fiivocurs  fade. 
You  that  in  her  arms  do  sleep. 

Learn  to  swim,  and  not  to  wadtf 
For  the  hearu  of  kings  are  deep.  fFoitom, 

With  head,  hands,  wiogs,  or  foet  pursues  hii 
way. 
And  swims,  or  smks,  or  «M^,  or  creeps,  or  ilies. 

MUtom. 

It  is  hard  to  wadt  deep  in  baths  where  mrings 
arise.  Srovm, 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  tvadof 
have  as  well  long  legs  as  long  necks;  and  thoet 
that  are  made  for  swimming  nave  feet  like  oars. 

More, 
ft.  To  past  difliculdy  and  laboriously. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into  wai^ 
nor  condude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  lowadk 
through  any  aa  of  moment  between  them  and 
foi^eign  states,  unless  the  orade  of  Ood,  or  his 
prophets^  were  first  consulted  with.        Hooker, 

I  have  tctfdM  through  the  whele  cause,  search- 
ing die  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth.       Hookeri 

virtue  gives  herself  light,  through  darlmest 
for  to  wade,  Spenser, 

Occasions  you  have  met  with  to  exdte  your 
faculties  to  wade  a  little fiorther  into  the  positive 
part  of  thes^  doctrines.  Hawmond, 

I  sboukl  chute  rather  with  spitring  and  scorn 
to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing 
witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our  Loul  t  thtnj 
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hf  t  denial  of  those  troths,  throueh  blood  and 

*  peijuxj  vmde  to  a  tctptre,  and  lord  it  in  a 

throne.  S^iiit, 

TIs  not  to  my  purpose  to  wmfe  into  those 

hottomlcts  controversies,  which,  like  a  gulph, 

'  have  swallowed  up  so  much  time  of  learned 

'  men.  Decay  •fFuty, 

The  dame 

Mow  tried  the  stairs,  and  wading  through  the 

night, 

.  SesrchM  all  the  deep  recess,  and  usher'd  into 

fight.  Drydem, 

The  vrraihful  God  then  plunges  from  above, 

'  And  where  m  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove. 

There  lights,  and  xeadei  througn  fiimes,  and 

gropes  his  way, 
Half-sing*d,  half-stifled. ,  JDryde/t. 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  ttfoded 
through  all  these  difficulties.  Dave/tant, 

Simonides,the  more  he  contemplated  the  na- 
ture of  the  deity,  found  that  he  waded  hut  the 
more  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  loet  himself 
in  the  thought.  Addisem^ 

Wa'feii.  n.s,  [i«a/>/,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  thin  cake. 

Wife,  make  us  a  dinner;  spare  flesh,  neither 

com; 

Make  waftri  and  cakes,  for  oip  she^>e  must  be 

shorne.  Tuner, 

Poor  Sancho  they  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed 

•  Ereat  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothii^  to 

subsist  upon  but  wafere  and  marmalade.    Fefe, 

t.  The  bread  given  in  the  eucbari^t  by  the 

Romanists. 

That  the  same  body  of  Christ  should  be  in  a . 
thousand  places  at  once;  that  the  whole  body 
should  lie  hid  in  a  little  thin  t^o/fr,  yet  so  that 
the  members  thereof  should  not  one  run  into 
smother,  but  continue  distinct,  and  have  an  order 
agreeable  to  a  man's  body,  it  doth  exceed  rea- 
son. Haii* 
3.  Paste  made  to  close  letters. 
Ta  Waft,  v.tf,  pret.  wafted^  or  perhaps 
n»aft\   narticiple   passive  nvafted^  or 
«UM^    [probably  from  tvifve,] 
t*  To  car^  through  the  air,  or  oh  tbe 
fiater. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  iiow  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o*er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Slaltf, 

Our  hi(|h  admiral 
IhaQ  wiff  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. 

Sbahpeare^ 

Hience  wt^Ui'mxh  a  merry  gale, 

lees  Leinster,  and  the  golden  vale.     Draytea* 

Mor  dares  his  transport-vessel  cross  the  waves, 

With  such  whose  bones  are  not  composed  in 

craves: 
A  hunored  vears  they  wander  on  the  shore; 
At  length,  tneir  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

£>ndeM. 
Lend  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  tp^him 
o'er 
To  the  sweet  beaks  of  yon  forbidden  shore. 

Dryden. 
From  hence  nught  first  spring  that  opinion  of 
the  vehicles  of  splits;  the  vulear  conceiving  that 
the  breath  was  that  wherein  tne  soul  was  wafted 
smd  carried  away.  Ray, 

They  before  wafted  over  their  troops  mto 
Sicily  in  open  vessels.  AtU^ati, 

In  vain  you  tell  vour  parting  lover^ 
You  wish  fair  vnnos  may  wtfi  him  over: 
Alas!  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  k)ve?         Prior. 
I  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
I  w^  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.   Pef$^ 


WAG 

a.  To  biTOv ;  to  make  float ;  to  hinder 
from  sinking. - 

Whether  cripples,  who  have  kst  thor  thiglis, 
wiU  not  sink  but  tf oat;  thdr  lun^  bdng  able  to 
waft  up  tb«r  bodies,  which  are  m  othon  oftr* 
poued  py  the  hinder  legs,  we  have  not  mads 
expc^ment.  Brewu 

3.  To  beckon;  to  inform  by  a  siga  of 

any  thing  moving. 
^0  Waft.    v.jt.    To  float. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  die  knew, 
That  wnat  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true. 

Dr^. 
Those  trumpets  hb  triumphant  entry  tM, 
And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel 

Deyia, 
Waft,    n,  /.    [from  the  verb.] 
I .  A  floating  body,     I  know  not  whether 
authorized. 
From  the  bellowing  east  oft  tbe  wfairiviaf  s 
wing 
Sweeps  np  the  burthen  of  whole  whRrT|hfls» 
In  one  wide  wafi.  ilemm. 

%,  Motion  of  a  streamer.   Used  as  a  token 

or  mean  of  information  at  sea. 
Wa'ptage.  «./.  [fromwtf/j'.]  Carrage 
by  water  or  air.     Not  in  use. 

what  ship  of  Epidammmi  stays  fior  ise?— 
—A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  «m/^^ 

I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  basks, 
Staving  fox  waftage,  Sbektptm, 

Wa  FTER.  »•/.  [from<i»^.]  Apasage 
boat.  Ainrwtrtk. 

Wa'fture.    ». /.     [from«i«^.]   Tbc 
act  of  waving.    Not  in  use. 

You  answer*d  not; 
But  with  an  angry  wafHtre  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.        Sbahpmt 
To  Wag.    v,  a,    [pa^ian.  Sax.  vtaggth 
Dutch.]    To  move  lightly;  to  fluke 
slizhtly. 

You  may  u  well  forbid  the  mountain  pias 
To  wag  their  huh  tops,  and  to  make  1  aoo^ 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  beav'o. 

Sbeiijken. 

All  that  pass  hiss  and  vh^  their  beads  £ 

thee.  LameeMm, 

Thou  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  be^ 
The  least  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  in* 

Drjh, 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white. 


Majestically  stalk; 

ately,  wortnlessanii — , 

That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wage  the  tVi 

All  Butter,  pnde,  and  talk.         Swj/u 


A  prating  thing,  a  magpye  hight, 
Majestically  stalk; 
.  A  stately,  wortnless  animal, 
on^ue,  i 
pnde,  9 

To  Wao.     v.  sr. 

i.  To  be  in  ouick  or  ladicroos  notioo. 
3e  merry,  be  merry,  mv  wife  bss  sH, 
Fbr  women  are  shrevifs  botn  short  ind  i«l»  ^ 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  teeg  aU.  »» 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tracedisn, 
Tremble  and  start  at  waggugi*  *  ixno>  5t» 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  uu$  theme, 
IJntil  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  teag*    Siei^ 
a.  To  go;  to  pack  off. 

I  win  provoke  him  to't,  ^^^^j^^^ 

3.  To  be  moved. 

Her  charms  she  mutter'i  <>**'»..,-„. 
And  yet  the  rcsty  ii«ve  vm^^'^^jS^ 
I  wept  for  woe*  ^"^^ 
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yrAC.  il./.  [poexM,  Sax.  to  cheat.]  Any 
one  ludicrously  mtscbievous  i  a  merry 
droll. 

Cupid  the  toorf ,  that  lately  conquered  had 
Wise  counsellors,  stout  captains  puissant; 
And  tied  them  fiut  to  lead  his  tnumohs  bad» 
Glutted  with  them,  now  plays  with  meanest 
things.  SidMeif. 

Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o*  th*  ^ot 
Sbahfeare* 
We  wmk  at  wags  when  they  offend, 
And  spare  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  may  mend. 

Drydtn, 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece 

of  packthread  in  his  hand  which  he  used  to  twist 

about  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  the 

wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  disco^irse.^ 

Addtjom, 
Wage.  *.  /.   the  plural  wftges  is  now 
only  used,  [ivegeu^  or  nvage/t,  Gertnan  ^ 
gages,  French.] 
I .  Pay  given  for  service. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
7*he  waget  of  rheir  virtue,  ihd  all  foes 
The  CUP  of  their  desenrings.  SLahpiare. 

The  last  petition  is  for  my  men;  they  are  the 
poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them. 
And  tomethinc  over  to  remember  me.   Sbaksp, 

He  with  a  migh^  wave 
Won  such,  themselves  by  oatn  as  deepW  durst 
engage.  JJrayioa, 

By  Tom  Thumb,  a  hity  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage. 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage. 
It  secretly  to  carry.  DraytM* 

The  thmg  itsclt  u  not  only  our  duty,  but  our 
^  glory:  and  ne  who  hath  done  this  work,  hat  in 
*  uie  very  work  partly  received  his  wages.  South, 
s.  Gagei  pledge.  Ainswortb. 

747  Wage,  o/.tf.  [The  origination  of  this 
word,  which  is  now  only  used  in  the 
phrase  to  iMage  icar,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered j  nvaegen,  in  German,  is  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  dangerous.] 
I.  To  attempt ;  to  venture. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.    Sbaksp, 

s.  To  make  5  to  carry  on.  Applied  to 
war. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed ! 
No;  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o*  th'  air, 
To  be  a  comrade  with  thd  wolf.        Sbahfean. 
The  sonnet  of  Greece  wag*d  war  a|  Troy. 

Cbapmam, 

Your  reputation  wages  war  with  the  enemies 

-«f  your  royal  family,  even  within  their  trenches. 

Drydcn, 
He  ponder'd  which  of  all  his  tons  was  fit^ 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Dryden. 
$.  [from  «c(M^>  wages. '^    To  set  to  hire. 
Not  in  use.     ' 

Thou  must  tvopv 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  Tor  gold  engage. 

Spenser, 

4*  To  take  to  hire ;  to  hire  for  pay  5  to 
bold  in  pay)  to  employ  for  wages.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  teem*d  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  wag^d  me  with  his  countcoaoce,  as  if 
f  bad  btea  nerccnary.  SbaksfHrt^ 


'      WAG 

Tht  ofliccrt  of  the  admiralty  faamg  pUees  of 

•o  good  benefit,  it  is  their  parts,  beug  well 

waged  and  rewarded,  exactly  to  look  into  the 

•ound  building  of  thaps.  Rait^h. 

The  king  had  erected  his  coortt  of  ordintry 

resort,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to  wajga 

justice  and  their  ministers,  but  also  to  appomt 

.    the  safe  custody  of  reoords.  Beumu, 

'       This  great  lord  came  not  over  with  any  great 

number  of  waged  soldiers.  Danies* 

5.  In  law. 

When  an  action  of  debt  u  brougiht  againit 
one,  as  for  money  or  chattels  left  or  lent  th» 
defendant,  the  defendant  may  wate  hit  law ;  thaC  - 
is,  swear,  and  certain  persons  witn  him,  that  Ym 
owes  nothing  to  the  plaintiff  in  maimer  as  h« 
hath  declared.  The  offisr  to  make  the  oath  h 
called  wager  of  law;  and  when  it  it  accooH 
plished,  it  is  called  the  making  or  doing  of  kw. 

WA'GER. »./.  [fromw<»r,  toventure.3 
I.   A  bett}  any  thing  pledged  upon  a 
chance  or  peitormance. 

Itove  and  mischief  made  a  wagtr,  which 
thould  have  most  power  in  me.  Sidatj^ 

Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  look'd  behind; 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay.         Spmtter* 

As  soon  hereafter  will  I  wagers  by 
'Gainst  what  an  oracle  shall  tay : 
Fool  that  1  was,  to  venture  to  deny 
A  tongue  so  us'd  to  viaory ! 
A  tongue  to  blest  by  nature  and  by  art, 
That  never  yet  it  spake  but  gain'd  a  heart. 

CawU^ 

Besides  these  platet  for  hone*races»  the  wo* 
gers  may  be  at  the  pertons  please.  TeaepU* 

Factious,  and  fav'ritig  thit  or  t'other  tide» 
Their  wagers  back  theur  withet.  Drjdm. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  toul  for  a  wager, 
a^aintt  such  an  inexhaustible  ditproportionriet 
him  never  hereafter  accute  othertof  aredulity. 

Beatlej^ 

ft.  Subject  on  which  betts  are  laid. 

The  tea  strove  with  the  winds  which  should 
be  louder;  and  the  throudt  of  the  thipp  with  a 
ghastftil  noite^  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnetted 
that  their  rum  was  the  wager  of  the  other** 
contention.  Sidhe/» 

3.  [In  law.]  Ad  offer  to  make  oatfi. 
Sre  T0  Wage  in  law. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  cast  wer9 
jrare  formerly,  and  there  by  wager  d  law  outted) 
which  discouraged  many  tuitt.  JIak» 

TpWa'obr.  *u,a.  [trom  the  noun.]  To 
lay;  to  pledge  as  a  bett;  to  pledgt 
upon  some  casualty  or  performance. 

Twas  merryi  when  you  wetgered  on  yoiir 

anding.  Shaispemrom 

He  that  will  by  much  to  stak*  upon  every 

flying  story,  may  as  well  wager  hit  estate  whicA 

way  the  wind  will  nt  next  morning* 

C9vem.  oftht  Tmgua» 
I  feed  my  father't  flock ; 
What'can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  f 

Drjdm. 
Wa'ois.  n.s.  See  Wage. 
W  A^G  G  E  R  Y.    «.  /•    [from  waf,"]    Mis- 
chievous  merriment;   roguisb  trick { 
sarcastical  gayety. 

'Tit  not  the  waggeriet  or  cheats  pnctissd 
among  school-boys,  mat  make  an  able  maa ;  but 
the  principles  of  justice,  generosityv  and  to- 
briety.  Lo<ie, 

Wa'ggish.  ^'.  [from  ivag,']  Knavishly 
merry;  mernly  miscbierousi  frolick- 
•ome.         , 
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Chanfe  for  ami  cicenestt 
The bandnMidtof  aU  women,  or  more  truly, ' 
Wbmaa  iu  pretty  telf,  to  wtfx^wA  coiirate. 

Thia  new  conceit  b  the  ^vaggish  suggeation  of 
tome  sly  and  skulking  atheists.  Afore. 

A  comMov  of  wmgghh  boys  watching  of  froga 
at  the  side  or  a  ponoTstill  as  any  of  them  put  up 
their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down 
'  with  stones.  Children,  says  one  of  the  fro«, 
you  never  consider,  that  though  this  may  be 
play  to  you,  *tu  dead)  to  us.  Z.*EstrMmge^ 

At  boys,  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play. 
Lay  vaggisb  traps  for  |irls  that  pass  that  way; 
Then  shout  to  see  in  dut  and  deep  distress 
SooM  silly  cit.  />rW#«. 

Wa'ggishly.  adv.  [from  tvmgguh.]  In 
a  waggish  manner.  * 

W A^G oi s H N E s s .   M.S.    [from  waggUb.] 
Mcriy  miichief. 
A  christian  boY  in  Constantinople  had  like  to 

•  have  been  stoneo  for  gagging,  in  a  vfaggubmetSf 
a  long  billed  fowL  Batm, 

7«  Wa'ogle*  v.m.  [<waggbelin.  Germ.] 

To  waddle  \  to  move  from  tide  to  side. 

The  tport  Basilius  wouM  shew  to  Zelmane, 

•  WM  the  mounting  of  his  hawk  at  a  heron,  which 
getting  upon  his  ^vaggtimg  wmgs  with  pain,  at 
though  tne  air  next  to  the  earth  were  not  fit  for 
hisjpeat  body  to  fly  through,  was  now  grown  to 
dimmish  the  sight  of  hmiself*  Sidm«y, 

Why  do  You»go  nodding  and  ^ag%!li»g  so,  as 
If  bip-ehot  r  says  the  goose  to  her  gosseling. 

L*Estramgi, 

Wa'ooii.  n.  s.   [pcejen,  Sax.  tvoigtem, 

Dutch;  vagftf  Iflan^ick.] 
!•  A  heavy  carriage  for  burdens. 

The  Hungarian  tents  were  enclosed  round 
with  mniggMJi  one  chained  to  another.  Kmotlts, 
IVaggmi  fraught  with  utensiltof  war.  MUtit, 
ft.  A  chariot.     Not  in  use. 

Now  Hit  Phoebus  *gan  decline  in  haste 
Hb  weary  wmvn  to  the  western  vale.  Sfauer. 

Then  to  her  vmggw  she  betakes. 
And  with  her  bears  the  witch.  S/emser, 

O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now  that  irigltted  thou  let*st  fall 

'  From  Dit*a  wi^ggit.  Sbahpeare* 

Her  ttxef;^  spokes  made  of  long  spinners  legs; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.    Sbuk. 

Wa'gonaob.     »•   /.     [from  iMigmJ] 

Money  paid  for  carriage  in  a  wagon. 
Waggoner,   n.s.    [from  <iva^.]    One 
who  drives  a  wagon. 

By  this,  the  nortnem  waggomr  had  set 
Hit  aeveiJbkl  team  behind  vdt  ttead£ut  ttar, 
That  wat  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet.  Spautr, 

Gallop  apace,  vou  fi^ry*footed  tteedt, 
Tim'rd  pMebuimansioo!  such  a  woQfwMr 
At  Phaetoo  would  whip  you  to  the  west.  ShaL 
.    A  vMMMT  took  notice  upon  the  creaking  of 
a  wheel,  that  it  was  the  worst  wheel  that  niade 
most  Bobe.  VEstrangt* 

.    The  waggtMtri  that  curte  their  ttanding  teama 
Would  wake  e*en  drowsy  Drutua  from  his 
dreams.  DrytUm. 

Wa'gtail.    tr.  /•    \mttuUUh  Lat.]    A 

bird.  -V  Aimimih. 

Waid.  [IsxippoteforiiwSpft^.]  Crushed. 

His  horse  ^omi  in  the  nek,  and  shoulder 

shottea.  Sbahpemrt. 

Waif*  si.  /•  [wmnuMf  waviumf  law  Lat. 
fromwave.]  Goods  found»  but  claimed 
by  no  bodyi  that  of  wbich  evoy  one 


WAT 

KhiYtt  tbe  daim.   Sometimetwlittat 
nuiff',  or  toeft, 
T0  Wail.  v.  a.   [guslare,  Italian.]    Te 
moan ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail. 

Wife  men  ne'er  wwtf  their  present  woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  waiL  ShaL 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trosf ? 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  vmU, 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails? 

To  Wail.    'o.  m.   To  gfieve  audibly;  to 
express  sorrow. 
1  om  shall  make  him  weep  and  i0mL  SUksp. 
I  will  wmI  and  howL  Mktk* 

WAIL.  M.  /.  Audible  sorrow. 
Around  the  woods 
She  sighs  her  song,  which  with  her  tMi/resoand. 


Wa'iling.  M.S.  [from nvmi.'i  Lameota- 
tion  ;  moan  ;  audible*  sorrow. 

Other  cries  amongst  the  Irish  savour  of  the 
Scythian  barbarism;  as  the  lamentations  of  tbdr 
burials,  with  despairful  outcries,  and  innnode- 
rate  nuailimgs,  Sfnnr» 

The  camp  filled  with  lamentadoo  and  mouro- 
ing,  which  would  be  increased  by  the  weepiaf 
and  wailittg  of  them  which  should  never  see 
their  brethren.  XmUtt, 

Take  up  waUimg  for  us,  that  our  eves  imT 
run  down  with  tears.  Jtrtmkk 

The  xvaUimgt  of  a  maiden  I  recite.         Cjp' 
Wa'i  l  f u  l .  adj.   [from  *waU  and  fit] 
Sorrowful;  mournful. 

Lsy  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wsUfil  sonnets,  whose  composed  rfaioct 
Should  be  fiiU  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Wain,   n.s,    [contracted  from  <ums*''] 
A  carriage. 

There  anuent  night  arrivfaig,  (fid  a^ht 
From  her  high  weary  tvaUu  Sfmir. 

Yours  be  the  harvest :  'tit  the  beggsr'sjpia 

To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  www.  Vr^ 

Wa'inacb.  «.  /.  [from  owwr.]    A  nnd- 

ine  of  carriages.  JtMSWtrth. 

Wa^nkopb.  n,s.   [wavi  znd  rote.]   A 

large  cord  with  wbich  the  load  is  tied' 

on  tbe  wagon  ;  cartrope. 

Oxen  and  vMinntet  cannot  hale  thtn  to{^ 

then  SUhfttru 

Wa'inscot.   n.s.  [wagescbot,  Dutch.) 

The  inner  wooden  coyerin^  of  a  wall. 

Some  have  the  veins  more  vaned  and  chsm- 

bletted;  asoak,whereoftiwi«/<frismade..0M'* 

She  never  could  part  with  plain  WMaiSB4 

clean  hangings.  Jridhd. 

A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defies. 
That  safe  behind  the  waimscti  lies.  Sv^ 

T©Wa'inscot.   v.  tf.    [isffligtMSchoitt^ 

Dutch.] 
1.  To  line  walls  with  boards.  _^ 

Mu^  toundeth  better  ui  chaabertwy^ 
ttdf  than  hanged.  Bstt»» 

a.  To  line  buildings  with  difierest  mate- 
rials. 

It  it  most  airioudy  lined,  or  tpgw<i<to^wtt 
■  wWte  testaceous  crust,  of  tb€  smt  maiattet 
and  thickness  with  the  tMMi  marim.       G»«j  ^ 
One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  gsiaeni  saa 
the  other  is  w«nucfftotf  with  iookiag-gl>"' 


Wair.  U.S.  [In carpentry.]  Api««^ 
timber  twoyards  long,  and  a  ^^^J^ 
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Vfj^iT.  n.s.  [gnvase,  WtUh  ]  from  the 

verb  gnvasen,  to  press  or  bind.] 
1.  The  smallest  part  of  the  body  j  the  part 
below  the  ribs. 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  vauty  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast.  Afilloiu 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  ^aist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevcll'd.  Milton, 

Thev  seiz'd,  and  with  enungUng  folds  em* 
'brac'd; 
.    His  neck  twice  compassing,  and  twice  his  traist. 

Dcnham, 
Stiff*  stays  coostraiu  her  slender  vjaist.    Cay. 
«.  The  middle  deck,  or  floor,  of  a  ship. 
Sheets  of  water  from  the  clouds  are  sent, 
Which  hissing  through  the  planks, /the  flames 

prevent^ 
And  stop  the  ncry  pest :  four  ships  alone 
Buru  to  the  'waist^  and  for  the  fleet  atone.  ^nJ* 
Wa'istcoat.  n.  s,  [oumj/and  coat,']  An 
inner  coat  j  a  coat  tlose  to  the  body. 
Selby  leaned  out  of  the  coach  to  shew  his  laced 
,  vrahUoat.  JiicbardiM, 

To  Wait.  i;.  a,  [ivacbten^  Dutch.] 
1.  To  expect  j  to  stay  for. 
Bid  them  prepare  whhin; 
I  am  CO  blame  to  be  thus  toaiteJ  for.        Shatsp, 
Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still 
abide, 
And  vfait  with  longing  looks  their  promised 
guide.  DrydiM, 

Such  courage  did  the  anticnt  heroes  shew. 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  'wait  the 
blow.  Drydfn, 

a.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  with  sub- 
mission cr  respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow*r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  tp  'wait  the  funeral.    Dryd, 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing. 

Such  doom 

•  IVa'tts  luxury,  and  lawless  care  of  gain.  Philips, 

Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  'waii 
thee, 
And  everbsting  anguish  be  thy  portion.   Rawe, 

4.  To  watch  as  an  enemy. 

He  is  'Waited  for  of  the  sword.  Job, 

75?  Wait.    ^.n. 
I.  To  expect  J  to  stay  in  expectation. 

All  the  days  of  iny  appointed  time  will  1  -wait 

•  till  my  change  come.  yob. 

He  never  suffered  any  body  to  10a// that  came 
-.  to.speak  with  hini,  though  upon  a  mere  visit. 

Fell, 
The  poultry  stand 
Waitinf^  juj>on  her  charitable  hand.  Gay, 

I  know,  if  I  am  depriv'd  of  you,  I  die: 
But'Oh !  I  die  if  I  'wait  longer  lor  you. 

A,  punps. 

s.  To  pay  s,ervile  or  submissive  attend- 
ance :   with  on  before  the  Subject. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
'  Yet  Syrmx  well  might  'wait  on  hexl        Milton, 
One  morning  'wa/tinj^  on  him  at  Caushara, 
smiling  upon  me,  he  said,  he  could  tell  me  some 
news  of  myself.  Deniam* 

Foicune  and  victory  he  did  pursue. 
To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  wait  on  you. 

Dryden, 
■       A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his 

•  poultry, and  then  made  him  wjU  at  table.  Stvift,. 

We  can  uow  not  only  converse  with,  hut 
gladly  attend  aud'-a**;//  trpon^  the  poorest  kind  of 
people.  Itaxom 

Vol.  IV. 
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3.  To  attend  ;  with  on.    A  phrase  of  ce- 
remony. 

The  dmncr  is  on  theuble ;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company.— 
— I  will  ivoi/  on  him.  SbaksftMre, 

4.  To  stav }  not  to  depart  from. 

How  snail  we  know  wneo  to  vraH  for,  when 
^  to  decline,  persecution  ?  South*. 

With  Vulcan's  rage  thp  rising  winds  conspirdy 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire :  • 
Haste,  my  dear  father,  'tis  no  time  to  vyait. 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight. 

Drydm, 

5.  To  stay  by  reason  of  some  hinderance. 

6.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him, 
with  whom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the 
Jesuits  give  it  in  precept.  Baton, 

7.  To  lie  in  ambush  as  an  enemv. 

Such  ambush  •waited  to  intercept  tny  way. 

'  Miltotu 

8.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 

It  will  import  those  men,  who  dwell  careless, 
to  enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may 
»vert  that  ruin,  which  'waitt  on  such  a  supint 
temper.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Wait.  n,s.  Ambush  |  insidious  and  se- 
cret attempts.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
these  phrases*  to  lay  ivait^  and  to  He  in 
tjuait. 

If  he  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  'SPaH,  that  hd 
die,  he  that  smote  him  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Numhfn, 
As  a  lion  shall  lie  in  wait  for  them.  Eulus, 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait  T 

Milton, 
Wa'iter.  «./.   [from^  ow/JiV.]    An  atten- 
dant }  one  who  attends  for  the  accom- 
modation of  others. 
Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh 
glasses ; 
I^et  the  'Waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues 
must  be  tied.  Ben  Jonspn, 

The  least  tart  or  pie. 
By  any  'waiter  there  stolen  and  set  bv. 

Bp,  Corbet  0 

A  man  of  6re  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  tho 

wtiiterj  where  you  driuk.  TatUtm 

The  'waiters  stand  in  ranks;  the  yeomen  cry^ 

.  Make  room,  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.  Swiji, 

W A^iTiiiG  gentIenvoman,'\     n,  i.     [from 
Wa'iting  maid,  >      ^waitJ]     Aa 

Wa'itihg  'woman,  J  upper  ser- 
vant, ^ho  attends  on  a  lady  in  her 
chamber. 

He  made  me  mad 
To  talk  so'  like  a  •wasting  gentlewomen, 
Ofguns,  and  drums,  and  wounds.     Sbaispeare, 
Flibbertigibbet,  prince  of  mopping  and  mow- 
ing, since  possesses  chambermaids  and  waiting 
women,  Sltahpear*, 

All  the  little  lime  twigs  laid 

'  By  Machiavel,  the  -waiting  maid,  Cowley, 

The  -waiting-wonum  might  be  conversant  in 

romances.  Stvifl, 

The  •waiting-maid  hopes  to  ingratiate  herself. 

To  WAKE.    nj.  n,    ['wakan^  Gothjck  j 

pacian,  Saxon  j  <watcken,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  watch  }  not  to  sleep. 

All  night  she  watch*d,  ne  once  a  down  would 
lay 
Her  dainty  4imbs  in  her  sad  dreriment. 
But  playing  still  did  ttyir,  and  •waiing  did  la- 
ment "  Spender, 

3E 
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The  father  waidh  for  the  daughter,  anJ  the 
€ire  for  her  taketh  away  sleep.      EccUihiticvs, 
Thou  hofdest  mine  eyes  viking.        Piohts. 
I  cannot  thmk  any  time,  'waking  or  deeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  L»cke, 

Though  wudom  vrak^f  suspidon  sleeps. 

Miliofi, 
%.  To  h€  roused  from  sleep. 

Each  tree  stirred  appetite,  whereat  I  ipaVd. 

Milt9it. 
3.  To  ceate  to  steep. 

The  sisters  awaked  from  dreams,  which  flat- 
tered them  with  more  comfort  than  their  ^<fi- 
ing  would  consent  to.  Sidney, 

Come,  thou  powerful  God, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake,  ' 

0*er  his  watchful  temples  shake, 
l«ett  be  should  sleep,  and  never  wait,  Denbmm* 
4*  To  be  quick  i  to  be  alive. 
In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Tile  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 
For  those  who  rtmke^  and  those  who  sleep.  Dry<L 
5.  To  be  put  in  action  \  to  be  excited. 
Geotle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  tiwiV. 

MilUn. 

7a  Wake.  v.fl.  [pecoan,  Saxon}  njaeckeuf 

Dutch.] 
J.  To  rouse  from  s^eep. 

They  xoaked ^zc\i  other,  and  I  stood  and  heard 
them.  Sbakspcare* 

Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  lon^, 
LeapM  up,  and  v?uk*d  his  mistress  with  hit 
tott^e.  ,    Pope, 

t.  To  excite  ;  to  put  in  motion  or  action. 
Prepare  war;  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let 
them  comt  up.  Ym/L 

Tliine,  like  Amphioa's  hand,  had  tvai  a  the 
stone. 
And  from  destruaton  call'd  the  rising  town ; 
Kor  could  he  bum  so  fast  as  thou  couldst  build. 

PriM-, 
What  you  've  said 
Has  ««i'</  a  thought  in  me  which  mav  be 
lucky.  Kowe, 

To  wake  the  soul1)y  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  geniuSi  and  to  mend  the  heart. 

Pnlogue  U  Cai9, 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  at  if  from  the 
•Icep  of  death. 

To  second  life 
JVak*Jf  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.     Milton, 
Wa^te.  If./,  [from  the  verb.] 
f .  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
churchy  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night. 
Fill  oven  full  of  flawnes,  Gtnnie  passe  not  for 
sleepe. 
To-morrow  thy  finther  his  wake^^it^iW  keepe. 

Tuuer, 

The  drolling  peasant  scarce  thinks  there  is 

f  ny  world  beyond  his  village,  nor  gaiety  beyond 

that  of  a  VMii/.  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

Puttm^  all  the  Grecian  actors  down. 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crowo. 

DryJen. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  wHl  of  nurth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake.  King, 
*•  Vigils  i  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 
By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim. 
The  wood-nymphs  deckt  with  daisies  trim 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep : 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  f        Milton, 
Wa'kepul.  adj.  [wah^/kil.}    Not 
^eej^ingi  vigilaat. 
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Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordati^ 
And  Takeful «  arches,  ever  to  abide.  ■    Sptm.u 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  leaden  sceptre  f  * 
go» 
Bestow  thy  poppy  upon  wakeful  woe. 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale  lids  1 

know 
Tl»y  downy  finder;  dwell  upon  their  eyes. 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  miseries. 

Croihtvfi 
All  thy  fears, ' 
Thy  wakeful  terrors,  and  affrighting  dreams, 
Have  now  their  full  reward.  Denbam. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakefitl  with  the  fright, 
The  day  takes  ofTtbe  pleasure  of  the  night.  Dryl 
WA^KEFULNESi.  It. s,  [from Wfl^^a/.] 
I .  Want  of  sleep. 

Other  perfumes  are  fit  to  be  used  in  barmng 
agues,  consumptions,  and  too  much  waitfvhesu 

a.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 
To  Wa'ken.  *v,  ft,    [from  avake.]    To 
wake  ;  to  cease  from  slce^  ;  to  be  rous- 
ed from  sleep. 

Early  Tumus  wakening  with  the  light. 
All  cbd  in  armour,  calls  his  troopsto  fight.  Dryd^ 
7(?Wa'ken.  v.  a, 
I.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

When  he  was  waken'd  with  the  noise. 

And  saw  the  beast  so  small ; 
What's  this,  quoth  he,  that  gives  so  weak  a 
voice. 
That  wakens  men  withal  ?  Stent:r. 

A  man  that  js  wakened  out  of  sleep.    Zether» 
We  make  no  longer  stay  :  go,  waken  Eve. 

Miltm 
<•  To  excite  to  action. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtjcus'  martial  nwxe 
Wakened  the  world,  and  sounded  loud  alarms. 

Ruimmm 
3.  To  produce  \  to  excite. 
They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  noaken  raptures  hiflv 

Wa'ke ROBIN.  It,  s.    [arum^  Latin.]    A 
plant.  Afifllff. 

Wale.  ».  /.  [ptl,  Saxon,  a  web.]    A  ris- 
ing part  in  the  surface  of  cloth. 
Tb  Walk.  1;.  /t.  [ivalen,  German  5  peaU 

can,  Saxon,  to  roll.] 
I.  To  move  by  leisurely  steps»  so  that  one 
foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  h 
taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  vtff 
composedly  CUrenM* 

The  self-same  son 
At  once  does  slow  and  swiftly  raxu 
Swiftly  his  daily  journey  he  goes. 
But  treads  his  annual  witn  a  statelier  racf» 
And  does  three  hundred  rounds  enclose 
Within  one  yearly  ctrck^s  space. 
Thus  with'a  double  course,  in  the  same  spharCf 
He  runs  tht  day  and  walks  the  year.  Gwr/^. 
».  It  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  langiu^ 
of  invitation,  for  r^s^  or  g9. 

Sir, tptf/i in.—  -    «.  t^ 

--I  had  rather  YcWi  here,  1  thank  you.  Sbaki^ 

3.  To  move  {or  exercise  or  amoseraent. 

What  mean  yo«,  Caesar  ?  think  you  ta  ws« 

forth?  .  ^  ^^'^ 

These  bow'tt  as  wide  as  we  need  tw/i.  ^•'^ 

4.  To  move  the  slowest  pace ;  not  to  trot, 
gllop,  or  cunble.    Applied  to  a  l*^*** 

$s^Q  app«ar  as  a  spectrer 
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The  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again ;  if  such  thfaij^s  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night.  Sbakspeare. 

It  then  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  vfalk.        Shaisf, 

There  were  wlAinr  spirits  of  the  house  of 
York,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Davia, 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  ximih  by  night, 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost  , 
That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.    Afilt, 

In  vain  the  cock  has  summon*d  sprights  away. 
She  ttWi/ai  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

T*eir/ff. 

<•  To  act  on  any  occasion. 

Do  you  think  I'd  tvaii  in  any  plot. 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  taike  place  of 

mie,  , 

And  Fulvb  come  i*  th*  rear  ?  Beit  Jenteti, 

7.  To  be  in  motion.  Applied  to  a  cla- 
morous or  abusive  female  tongue ;  and 
it  still  in  low  language  retained. 

As  she  went,  her  tongue  did  xvali 
tn  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  vile  despight ; 
Provoking  h]m  by  her  ouuageous  talk.  Spefuer, 

8.  To  act  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  ivaWJ^--'-^ 
^     I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  un- 
lock her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write 
upon  't,  read  it,  and  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this 
wnile  in  a  most  fast  sleep.  ^hahp, 

9.  To  range  ;  to  be  stirring. 

Affairs  that  waU^ 
As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  milder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Sbaksp, 

10.  To  move  ofFj  to  depart. 

When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows 
and  garraas  to  tiWi,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm 
to  their  persons.  Sfemser, 

11.  To  act  in  any  particular  manner. 

Do  jusdy,  love  mercy,  and  waUt  humbly  with 
thy  Grod.  Mhat. 

rll  bve  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 
As  in  his  presence.  Mitim* 

ta.  To  travel. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  the* ;  he  knoweth  thy 
walking  through  this  wilderness.    Deufertncmy, 
To  Walk.  i;.». 
1.  To  pass  through. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 

Shaktpean* 
No  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 

Prpe, 

4.  To  lead  out,  for  the  sake  of  air  or  ex- 
ercise :  as^  he  ivalied  bis  horse  in  the 
meadow. 
Walic.».  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
J.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise, 
Not  walk  by  moonlight,  without  thee,  is  sweet. 

Jiluten. 

Her  keeper  by  her  side. 
To  watch  her  walk*,  his  hundred  eyes  applied. 

Philander  used  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
Sng  wood.  Addhon, 

1  long  torenew  our  old  intercourse'our  morn- 
ing conferences,  and  our  evening  walks,     Pcpe, 

».  Gait  'y  step ;  manner  of  moving. 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  nuraerous'train,express*d 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supMv, 
^*he  habit  mimick,  ^ad  the  mien  b<iie.  Dr^d^n, 
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3.  A  length  of  space,  or  circuit,  tbrough, 
which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  th*  pahce  gate 
•  Makes  it  his  walk,  Sbakspeart 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  wali  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Friorm 

4.  An  avenue  set  with  trees. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  wa/ks^ 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  that  side  the  TibAr.  Shaksfxart* 

Goodliest  trees  planted  with  walks  and  bowVs. 

Miitm. 

5.  Way ;  road  5  range  5  place  of  wander- 
ing. 

The  mountains  arc  his  w4/ij,  who  wandVipg 
feeds 
On  slowly-springing  herbs.  Sattaytm 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far. 

MilUn* 
Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk. 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  toest  found. 

Our  souls,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  here. 
May  wander  in  the  starry  walks  above.  Drydiit* 

That  bright  companion  of  the  sun, 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new-born  iting. 

And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 
New  influence  firon>  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Dryden. 

6.  Region;  space. 

Wanting  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  boundless  wa*k  for  his  imagination. 
'^  Ptft. 

They  arc  to  be  cautiously  studied  by  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  treading  the  great  •wall  of 
history.  ReynUdu 

7.  [turbot  Lat.]     A  fish.  Ains^wortb. 
%.  ITalk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace, 

or  going,  of  a  horse.  •■ 

In  a  walk,  a  horse  Ufts  two  lew  of  a  side,  on* 
after  the  other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg 
first ;  as  suppese  that  he  leads  with  the  legs  ott 
his  right  side,  then  he  lifts  his  far  hind  foot  first  t 
and  in  the  time  that  he  is  setting  it  down,  which 
in  a  step  is  always  short  of  the  tread  of  his  fof» 
foot  upon  the  same  side,  he  lifts  his  far  tore 
foot,  and  sets  It  down  before  his  near  foot,  and 
just  as  he  lifts  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  sets  it 
down  anin  just  short  of  his  near  tore  foot,  and 
just  as  he  is  setting  it  down,  he  lifts  his  near 
fore  foot,  and  sets  it  down  just  before  his  fir 
fore  foot.  Farrier's  VicU 

Wa'lker.  «./.  [from  ov/iZt.]    One  that 
walks. 

I  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best 

Walker  in  this  town.  Swift  to  Qay. 

May  nt  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street. 

Coy. 
Wa'lkincstafp.  If.  /.  A  stick  which  a 
mnn  holds  to  support  him  in  walking, 
Ti^e  cUib  which  a  man  of  an  ordinary  size  could 
not  lilt,  was  but  a  walking^staff  for  Hercules. 

Glandule* 

WALL.  ft.  s.  [njijal,  Welsh  ;  vallum,  Lat. 

pall,  Sax.  ixialle,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  roaj 
terials  carried  upward,  and   cemented 
with  mortar  ;  the  sicle  of  a  buildinr. 

Poor  Tom !  that  eats  the  t«»//-newt  and  the 

water-newt.  Sbakipeare. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matdiless  loss 

alone. 

And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  androe^ 

Yet  ev*n  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
W:io:c  doleful  echoes  with  my  pUintf  aojat • 

Hr»»tm 
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l^trt  mt  in  cryful  %vaU  or  ridge  ^^„^ 

%,  Fortifieation  ;  work*  built  for  defence. 
In  thU  sense  it  i»  commonly  used  plu- 

v/ith  love*t  light  wings  did  I  o'crperch  these 

Por  ftony  limits  cannot  hoU  out  love.     Sbaisp. 

General,  the  vfsIU  are  thine : 
"Witness  the  world,  thtl  I  create  Uiec  here 
My  lord  and  master.  Sl^aisf. 

A  prey  , 

To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  loalh  thou  saw .st 
Left  in  confusion.         ,  ,     _  ,,  ^^i^": 

1  rush  undaunted  to  defend  xhe%va/Ij.  Vryd, 
3.  retake  the  nvalL    To  take  the  upper 
pltce ;  not  to  give  place. 

1  will  taite  the  -wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague^  ,  ^  Sbahfcarc. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove ; 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces. 
Makes  Louis  Uike  the  wall  of  Jove.  rrior. 


ro  Wall.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  enclose  with  -walls.  , .  ,   «• 

There  bought  a  piece  c-f  ground,  which,  Birsa 

From  the  bull's  hide  they  first  inclos'd   and 

%.  To  defend  by  walls. 

The  nvalled  towns  to  work  my  fteater  woe ; 
The  forest  wide  is  titter  to  resound 
The  hollow  echo  of  my  curetul  cries.  Sbenser* 
His  council  advised  him  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  some  good  w^AWtown.  Bccon. 
The  Spaniards  cast  themselves  continually 
into  roundels,  their  strongest  sliips  xvallifig  m 
the  rest.                             ^           „'     .^''''^' 

The  terror  of  his  name,  tliat  waU  usm 

From  danger.  Dcnbam. 

Wallcree'peR.    ».  /.    [picus  martius, 

Lat.]     A  bird.  Atnywcrtb, 

Wa'llet.  n,  s,  [pealUan,  to  travel,  SaX.J 

t.  A  bag  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a 

travellerirc  put ;  a  knapsack. 

Having  entered  into  a  Imp  gallery,  he  laid 

down  his  tvalU:,  and  spread  his  carpet,  ni  order 

to  repose  himself  upon  it.  Adduon, 

A    Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Who  would  beUeve,  that  there  were  moun- 

taineers  .  .    .  u      • 

Dewlapt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

ttthem  _,  .  ^ 

ITa//^  of  flesh?  Sbahpcan. 

Walley'e.  ».  /.  [from  «a'fl//and  eye.']  A 
disease  in  the  crystalline  humour  of 
the  eye  5  the  glaucoma. 
Wa'lleyed.  tf<if.  [wall zxid  eye,]    Hay- 
ing  -white  eyes. 

Wall-fyediyxvt !  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-Uke  face  f 

Soaktpeare* 

Wa'llf LOWER.  «./.  [tdrietaria,  L^t*] 

A  species  of  stockgilUflowcr. 
Wa'llfruit.  n,i.    Fruit  which,  to  be 

ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 
To  tvmll-fruit  and  garden  planu  there  cannot 

be  a  worse  eneftiy  than  snails.  Martima: 

To  Wa'llop.  i;.«.  [pealan,toboil,  Sax.] 
.    To  boil. 
Wa'llouse.  If./.   [rj«t/;r,  Latin.]    An 

Hisect  i  ai  bug.  Mns^'^rtb. 
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TtfWA'LLOW.  *p.«.   [wtflf^iw,  Goth, 
palfian.  Sax.] 

I.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 
Part,  huge  of  bulk! 
Walttnoinr  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  prt, 
Tempest  tht  ocean.  -W«to* 

a.  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any  thing 

fi't^^y-  .      »      u    If 

Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  •»*/*«»  thyselt 

in  ashes.  ^  ^  J"''*'^ 

t)ead  bodies,  in  allpUcesof  thecamp.w-^ 

«/ in  their  own  blood.  kmUu. 

A  boar  was  iva/ltnvir^  in  the  water,  when  a 

horse  was  going  to  drink.  VEslraBft* 

3.  To  live  iu  any  state  of  filth  or  gross 

vice. 

God  sees  a  man  'walUw'mg  in  his  nauve  im- 
purity, delivered  over  as  an  absolute  captive  t» 
sin,  polluted  with  its  guUt,  and  cnsUved  b;  it$ 
power ;  and  in  this  most  loathsome  coadmoa 
fixes  upon  him  as  an  object  of  his  distmguKhinc 

Wa'llow.  « ./.  [from  the  verb.]  Akin4 
of  rolling  walk. 
One  tancht  tlie  toss,  and  one  the  French  ae* 

His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  de«ff^^ 

Wallru'e.  ».  /.  [aJiantum  albums  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainnmrtb^ 

Wa'llwort.  «./.  [^Wcm,  Latm.j  A 
plant,,  the  same  with  dwarf-elder,  or 
dancwort.  ' 

W./LNU.T.  n.  s.  [palhhnu«i,  Saxon  ;w« 
jugla7is\  Lat.]     A  tree  and  fruit. 

The  characters  are,  it  hath  male  flowers,  or 
katkins,  which  arc  produced  at  remote  dmances 
from  the  fruit  on  the  same  tree ;  the  oyA^^% 
of  the  fruit  is  very  thick  and  green,  under  wwca 
is  a  rough  hard  shell,  in  which  the  fruit « in- 
closed, surrounded  with  a  thin  skin:  the  kcni« 
is  deeply  divided  into  four  lobes ;  and  me  tearei 
of  th«  tree  are  pinnated  or  winged.  The^ 
cies  are,  1.  The  common  wakut.  2- ™.ff 
French  walnut.  3.  The  thin-sheUed  walflut. 
4.  The  double  walnut.  5w  The  late  npaj^ 
nut.  6.  l-he  hard-shelled  walnut.  J- Jhe.;*' 
ginianbhick  walnut.  8.  Virgmian  black  watoot, 
with  a  lonjj  furrowed  fruit.  ^J: »»«  ^^-^^Jv^ 
white  Virginian  walnut,  la  The  ^^^ 
ly,  or  white  Vnginian  walnut.  '*«"*^' 

Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  wa^iir^shell ; 

A  knack,  a  toy.  ^.        -^^^ 

Help  to  search  my  house  thw  onf  ^^^*r^ 
find  not  what  I  seek,  let  them  say  of  me,  »$jn- 
lous  as  Ford,  that  scarcheth  a  ho"ow  ti;.rM^ 
his  wife's  leman.  *  ^tSI 

Some  woods  have  the  veins  smooth,  as  w^ 


Wa'ltron.  n.S,  ,  ^  ^        ^_. 

The  mors«,or  wa//nw,iscalled  tbe^e*-^ 

ToWa'mble.  <v,n,  [nvemmelen,  Vntch.) 

To  roll  with  nausea  and  sickness.  11 » 

used  of  the  stomach.  ^j.. 

A  covetous   man   dellbentcd  benrw^ . 

quahns  of  a  wmiling  stomach, and  ^"^'^ 

.    "*"***•  -.*«klv. 

Wan.  aJj,  [pann,  Saxon  ;  i^l^'^rul: 
Welsh.]     Pale,  as  with  sickness,  » 
guidoflook. 

S:id  to  \iew  his  visage  pale  and  w^'T*      ^ 
Who  erst  m  Sowers  of  freshest  vourh  •^^ 
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All  the  charms  of  love. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  li/.im  lip ; 

htt  witchcraft  join  with  oeauty.  Shakip* 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lever  ? 
Pr'ylhee,  why  %o  pale  ? 

Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
JLooking  ill  prevail  ?  Suckling, 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations 
held, 

spreading  their  bane ;  the  blasted  stars  look'd 

How  chang'd  from  him. 
Companion  of  my  arms !  how  want  how  dim, 
How  faded  all  thy  glories !  Drydcn, 

Wan,  for  fwon  ;  the  old  preterit  of  at-w. 
And  those  with  which  th*  Eubxan  young  man 

Swift  Aulaata, when  through  craft  be  her  outran. 

Spenser, 

Th'  report  of  his  great  acts  that  over  Europe 

ran, 

Jn  that  most  famous  field  he  with  the  emperor 

tfj/r.  Drjyton, 

He  wan  the  king  with  secrecy  and  diligence ; 

but  chiefly  because  he  was  his  old  servant  in  his 

less  fortunes.  Bac9n, 

Wand,  n,  s,  [*uaand,  Danish.] 

•1.  A  small  stick,  or  twig  •,  a  long  rod. 

The  skilful  shepherd  pcelM  me  ccnain  wands, 

^  Sbdhpearg, 

With  a  whip  or  w  jW  if  you  strike  the  air,  the 

sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it,  the  louder 

sound  it  giveth.  Bacon, 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wund. 

Milhn, 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good  smart 

Mows  ot  a  wand  on'  his  back,  who  would  have 

cried  for  an  unkind  word.  Lccie, 

%,  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  ^vand^  they 
seemed  rather  marks  of  sovereignty,  than  in- 
struments of  punishment.  ^      Sidney, 

He  bek)  before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wtnd, 

MlltM, 

3.  A  charming  rod. 

Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand^ 
Your  nerves  are  all  chaiii'd  up  in  alabaster. 

Milton* 
Picas  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand : 
His  other  wav*d  a  long  divining  wand,  Dryden, 

^0  Wa'ndir.  v.  n,   [pan*tjuan,  Saxon  | 

tvandelen,  Dutch.] 
J .  To  rove ;  to  ramble  here  and  there ; 
to  ffo  without  any  certain  course.  It 
bath  always  a  sense  either  evil  or  slight, 
and  imports  either  idleness,  vitiousness, 
or  misery. 
1  havs  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 

Stahpeart, 
I  will  go  lose  myself, 
Afld  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakspeare, 

Th«  old  duke  is  banished;  four  loving  lord) 

have  put  themselves  into  exile  with  him,  whose 

revenues  enrich  the  new  duke,  therefore  ho 

gives  them  good  leave  to  wander,  Sbakap, 

Then  came  wandering  by 


A  shadow  Uke  an  an^el,  withl>right  hair 
"   '  '    '  out  al< 

Sbakipeare* 


J>abbied  in  blood, 


I  angeJ,  ^ 
,  and  he 


shriek'd  out  aloud. 


They  tti»m^^about  in  sheeps  and  gouts  skins. 

Hebreym, 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat. 


From  this  nuptial  boVr 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world  \  MiliM% 

They  give  the  reins  to  wand* ring  thoughts. 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
'I'hcy  ravel  more.  Milton* 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my 
praise ; 
But  my  fixt  thoughts  my  wand*ring  eye  betrays. 

Dtrnham* 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore. 

Drydeq* 

Virgil  introduces  his  iEneas  in  Carthage,  be« 

fore  he  brings  him  to  I^aurentnm ;  and  even  a^ 

ter  that  he  wunderi  to  the  kingdom  of  Evander. 

Dryden* 
t.  To  deviate  j  to  go  astray. 

O  let  me  not  wander  fxom  thy  commandments. 

Ptalmt, 
To  Wa'mder.  1;.  a.     To  travel  ovcc, 
without  a  certain  course. 
The  nether  flood 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm. 

Milton. 
Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
H^and'riHg  that  wat'ry  desert.  Milton. 

See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town« 
And  Wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own.  Gay, 
Wa'nderer.  n,  s.  [from  ovaa^r.]    Ro- 
ver 5  rambler. 
Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far. 

As  Mfanderers  that  Still  6o  rosmf 
But  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are. 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  home.    B.  Jonsoti^ 
He  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer, 
Bysly  enticement,  gives  his  baneful  cup.  Milt* 
The  whole  people  is  a  race  of  such  merchants 
as  are  Kvanderers  by  profession,  aod  9t  th^  sama 
time  are  in  all  places  incapable  of  bnds  or  offi- 
ces. Spectator^  , 

Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eytt .   : 

Fope. 
Wa'nderino.  n.s.  [from lAumder.] 
1.  Uncertain  peregrination. 

'He  asks  the  god,  what  new  apfminted  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve 

Addison^ 
ft.  Aberration!  mistaken  way. 

If  any  man*s  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him 
oversee  the  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  his 
Wanderings,  Decay  ef  Piety* 

3.  Uncertainty;  wantof  being  fixed. 
A  woper  remedy  for  this  tvanderingoixhoMflaxt 
would  00  great  service  to  the  studious.  Locke, 
When  a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters 
into  our  minds,  it  nukes  as  great  a  change  in  aH 
our  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  as  when  we 
awake  from  the  wanaerings  of  a  dream.     Laiv* . 

7d  WANE.  «v.  n,  [panan,  to  grow  les«, 

Saxon.} 
X.  To  grew  less ;  to  decrease.    Applied 
to  the  moon  :  opposed  to  ixiox. 

The  husbandman,  m  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason  observes  the  waxmg,  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  '  Hakewil!^ 

H^aning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep. 
To  swell  the  biUows,  and  ferment  the  deep. 

Addisov* 
ft.  To  decline ;  to  sink. 

A  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Tlian  any  woman  in  this  waining  age.     Sbaksp^ 

I  wiil  interchange 
My  wained  state  for  Henry '(  regal  crown. 

Siakspetrt^ 
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Your  ftlher  were  a  fool 
To givt  thee  all;  and  in  his  wahumg  ije  . 

Set  foot  under  thy  table.  Sbaksp. 

In  these  confines  slilv  have  I  lurk  d. 
To  watch  the  vjainlng  of  mine  enemies.  bbaMsp, 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  t^;™» 
the  vua/Ming  time,  and  suspect  of  satiety.  fKo«o«. 
rm  waining  in  his  favour,  yet  I  love  ^^* 

You  saw  but  sorrow  in  its  vtasning  form, 
A  working  sea  remaining  from  a  stomi ; 
When  the  now  weary  waves  roll  o  er  the  deep. 
And  faintly  murmur,  ere  they  faU  asleep.  Vryd, 
Land  and  trade  ever  will>v?x  and  Vfane  toge^ 
ther  CbiUL 

Her  waimimg  form  no  longer  shall  indte 
Envy  in  woman,  or  desire  in  man.  JCowe, 

Wane.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb;] 
ji  Decrease  of  the  moon. 

The  sowing  at  the  xvjne  of  the  moon  is  thought 

to  make  the  corn  sound.  -     ^%°"' 

Youtjg  cattle  that  are  brought  forth  ih  the  tuU 

of  the  moon,  are  stronger  and  larger  than  those 

that  are  brought  forth  m  the  wane.  Baccn. 

This  is  fair  Diana's  case; 
For  all  astrologers  maintain. 

Each  night  a  bit  drops  off  her  face. 
When  mortals  say  she  s  in  her  ^ine.  ^    Swift. 
».  Decline  ;  diminution  ;  declension. 

You*re  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church 

'niniitwoMe.  .       ^^'*'^' 

Wang.  «.  /.    Jaw  teeth.  Atnnvortb. 

Wa'nned.  adj.    [from  wtf».]     Turned 

pale  and  faint -coloured. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion,* 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wjimUf 

Sbahpeare. 

Wa'nkess.  »./.  [fromwo/r.]    Paleness  5 

languor. 
^9  Want.  t.  a,  [pana,  Saxon.] 
J.  To  be  without  something  fit  or  nccc»- 

Want  no  money,  sir  John ;  you  shall  -cran* 
none.  .  Sbaksf. 

A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  so 
that  he  -wantetb  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that 
lie  desireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to 
eat  thereof.  Ecclesiasteu 

.    SmeUs  do  most  of  them  'want  names.    Locke. 
%,  To  be  defective  in  something. 
Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  did*«t  toa«/, 
Obedience  to  the  law.  Milton. 

3.  To  fall  short  of  5  not  to  contain. 

Nor  think,  though  men  wcre^none. 
That  heav'n  would  v<m^  spectators,  God  'want 
praise.     *  '    Milton. 

4.  To  be  without  5  not  to  have. 

By  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deigu'd  a  while 
To  tcant^  and  honour  these.  ,  Miiton. 

How  loth  I  am  to  have  recourse  to  ritea 
So  full  of  horror,  that  I  once  rejoice 
I  tpant  the  use  of  sight.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Tht  imhappy  never  toant  enemies.  RIcbards. 
5,  To  need  i  to  have  need  of;  to  lack. 
h  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  ca- 
lendar, and  'wsnts  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equi- 
nox to  be  rightly  computed.  Hoider^ 

The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire ; 
Thoae  very  shades  and  streams  new  shadei  «nd 

streams  require. 
And  'want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 
raging  fire.  Vryden. 


WAN 

God,  <Hio  lees  all  thingi  itmiitWeVT,  does  B0« 

'wani  help;  he  netUier  stands  in  need  of  lopcki 

nor  uses  it.  Baker, 

6.  To  wish  i  to  long;  to  desire. 

Down  I  come,  like  glist'nng  PhaeCoo, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jadcsr     Stel^. 

What  -moMU  my  son  ?  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  1  must  call  thee  so. 

Aidism. 
Men  who  xoani  to  ^et  a  woman  ^to  their 
)wer,  seldom  scni  *  «  »     • 

^9  Want.  v.  ». 


power,  seldom  scruple  ue  means.    Ridardsm. 


1.  To  be  wanted  5  to  be  improperly  ab- 
sent 5  not  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nor  did  there  vwai  cornice  or  freeae.   Mit. 

Finds  wealth  where  •tis,  bestows  it  where  h 

'oraatt ;  ...  «   . 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  Mants.    Dtnb. 

We  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  nothing 
but  the  application  of  them  is  tvanting.  Ai£m- 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find       ^ 
What  WMii/  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell*d  with 
wind.  >  ^'f*' 

The  design,  the  disposition,  the  maimers,  m 
the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it;  where  any  rf 
those  are  ttfantiagt  or  imperfect,  $0  much  vants 
in  the  imitation  of  human  life.  Drydt*. 

a.  To  fail ;  lo  be  deficient. 

Nor  shall  I  to  the<jvork  thou  enterprisest 
5e  ttfantifigthMi  afford  thee  equal  aid.   Mittta. 

Though^ngland  is  not  vantinr  in  a  kaixMd 
nobility,  yet  unhappy  circumstances  have  coo- 
fined  me  to  a  narrow  choice.  Drjia. 

Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide. 
No  time  shall  find  me  'soamting  to  my  truth. 

Religion  will  never  be  without  enemies,  n^ 
those  enemies  be  roantin^  in  endesvoon  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  contempt  ot  makind.  ^^p^n. 
Several  are  against  his  severe  usage  of  y«j, 
and  would  be  gUd  of  an  occasion  to  convince  the 
rest  of  their  error,  if  you  will  not  be  wca/^  'f 
yourself.  ^I^' 

3.  To  be  missed ;  to  be  not  had. 

Twelve,  'Ofantimg  one,  he  slew,     ^^ 
My  brethren :  I  alone  survived.  r^^' 

Granivorout  animals  have  a  long  colon  vA 
csecum,  which  in  carnivorous  are  '^^^f^^ 

Want.  ».  /. 

1.  Need. 

It  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  ^pant.  Mioh. 
Parents  should  distinguish  between  the  woU 
of  fancy,  and  those  of  nature.  f*^"' 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  roanis  to  fei^, 
Unplcasing  truthi  here  mortify  the  vaiii.   ««*• 
Ev'n  to  brute  beasts  his  righteous  care  txteiids, 
He  feels  their  suflf'rings,  and  their  lo**^  be- 
friends. ^•^• 

a.  Deficiency.  ,,__ 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  toaat  of  to^ 

ledge,  but  of  judgment.  .    T^l 

One  oWcction  to  Civitt  Vecchia  is,  that  U» 

air  is  not  wholesome:  this  proceeds lroP^« 

of  inhabitants.  ,  ^'f; 

^     The  blood  flows  through  the  vends,  b;  lU 

excess  of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  »- 

cumbent  pressure,  whkh  in  fet  P«pP'«J*  **^ 

sive ;  and  as  wirf.of  a  due  quantity  of  »oo" 

of  the  fluids  increaielh  fat,  the  <•»«««  VT 

cause  of  itself.  ^ 'TdST 

Wanu  of  an  kinds  art  made  to  firame  s^ 

One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  sec    ^  •*»• 

3.  The  state  of  nQ\  haviog. 
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'  ^du  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  i»e> 
for  woMt  of  a  generous  disdain  of  this  world. 

J'op€, 

4.  Poverty ;  penury  ;  indigence. 

Nothing  is  $0  hard  for  those  who  abound  in 
riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want, 

y  [pan'b,  Saxon.]     A  raole. 

-.  A  kind  of  hare  resembling  a  tvant  in  his  feet, 
and-a  cat  in  his  taiL  Htylim, 

Wa'mton.  fl<^'.  [Thitword  if  derived 
by  Mutsbetv  from  iwtnt  one,  a  man  or 
woman  that  wants  a  companion.  This 
etymoloey,  however  odd,  Junius  si- 
lently adopts.  Skinner,  who  had  more 
acutcness,  cannot  forbear  to  doubt  it, 

•  but  offers  nothing  better.] 
!•  Lascivious  j  libidinous  \    lecherous  5 

lustful. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  xvMton ;  more  than  well  beseems 
A  maq  of  thy  profession.  .  Sbajsp. 

Entic'd  to  do  him  wanton  rites.  Milton. 

0^  Licentious ;  dissolute. 

My  plenteous  joys, 
■'  Wmnton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow,  Sbaksptart^ 

Men  grown  wantm  by  prosperity 
§tudy*d  new  aru  of  luxury  and  ease.   Roscomm, 

3.  Frolicksome;  gay;  sportive  5  airy. 

As  flies  to  txfanton  boys,  we  are  to  th*  gods : 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Sbakspean, 

Note  a  wild  and  tpanfn  herd,  ^ 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Sbahpe^re* 

How  eargerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  ye!  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 

•  Y*  appear,  ia  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Sbmhftare, 
Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fokl ; 
The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yiekl*.    Raleigb, 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained. 

How  «loes  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her 
^  praise !  AdMson, 

5.  Quick  and  irregular  of  motion. 

sHe  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 
Dishevell*d,  but  m  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine-curls  her  tendrils.  MUton, 

^.  Luxuriant!  superfluous. 
What  we  by  day  lop  overgrown, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton, 

Women  richly  gay  in  gems  and  wanton  dress. 

Milton, 
f  •  Not  regular  5  turned  fortuitously. 
The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  want  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.   itfi//. 

Wa'nton.  «.  /. 

1^  A  lascivious  person ;  a  strumpet  i   a 
whoremonger. 

To  Up  a  wanton  in  a  secure  ctuch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.  Slaisp, 

An  ok)  wanton  will  be  dotting  upon  women, 
when  he  can  scarce  see  without  specucles. 

Soatb. 
9.  Atrifler;  an  insignificant  fluttcrer. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
.   A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  your  fieUs, 
Mocking  the  air  with  coloiurs  idly  ^read, 
And  find  no  check  ?  Sbakifeare, 

Pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me%    Sbak^f, 

.3*  A  word  of  slight  CAdeanncnt* 


WAP 

Peace,  my  wantons  f  he  will  do 
'    More  than  you  can  aim  umo.  ^fn  Jonsm* 

To  Wa'nto|«.  *u,  n.  [from  tlie  noun.] 
I.  To  play  lasciviously. 

He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguis*d  o*er  hills  and  vallics  went 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightljr  dame. 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fame.  Prio^ 

ft.  To  revel  j  to  play.    In  Otwiy  it  may 
be  an  adjective. 

Oh !  I  heard  him  wanton  in  his  praise ; 
Speak  things  of  him  might  charm  the  ears. 

Otwai^ 
Nature  here 
Wanton*d  as  in  her  prime,  and  play*d  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton, 

O  ye  muses !  deign  yohr  bless'd  retreat. 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring. 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string.         Pinion, 
3.  To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 
"Wa'ntonly.  ^o;.  [StQm'wanton  ]  Las- 
civiously J  frolicksomely  ;  gayly  i  spor- 
tively 5  carelesly. 
Into  wha^sundry  gyries  her  wondlMred  self  shf 
throws. 
And  oft  inisles  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton, 
Thou  dost  but  try  how  far  \  can  forbear. 
Nor  art  that  monster  which  thou  wouldst  ap- 
pear: 
But  do  not  wantonly  my  passion  move, 
1  pardon  nothing  that  relates  to  k>ve.      DryJka* 
Wa'ntonness.  (T.j.  [from  wanton,} 
1,  Lasciviousness ;  lechery. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  scar'd  out  of  him. 

•  Sbakspeartm 

Bulls  and  goats  bled  apace;  but  neither  the 
violence  of  the  one,  nor  the  wantonness  of  tho 
other,  ever  died  a  victim  at  any  of  their  altars. 

Swtb. 
ft.  Sportiveness  $  frolick;  humour* 

As  sad  as  night, 

.  bnly  for  wantonness.  Sbahpeare, 

I,ove,  rais*d  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay; 

Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day  i 

As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 

A  morJ,^ng*s  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn. 

Pop,, 

3.  Licentiousness;  negligence  of  restramt. 

l*he  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of 

grace,  and  turn  them  into  wantonness, 

*  Kin^  Charles. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Miilon, 
Wa'ntwit.  *.  /.    [want  and  ow/.]    A 
fool ;  an  idiot. 

.  Such  a  wantwit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.  Sbahp, 
Wa'nty.  ».  /.  [I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived.] A  broad  girth  of  leather,  by 
w^ich  the  load  is  bound  upon  the 
horse  {  a  surcingle. 

A  panel  and  wanty,  pack-saddlft  and  ped. 
With  Une  to  fetch  Utter.  Tusser, 

Wa'pbd.  adj,  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  original,  except  that  to  ivbafe,  to 
shock,  or  deject,  is  found  in  Spenser ; 
from  which  th^  meaning  may  be  ga- 
thered.] Dejected  j  crushed  by  misery. 
This  makes  the  waptd  widow  wed  again. 

Sbakspeartm 

Wa'pentake.  n.s,  [from  jKJepun,  Sax. 
and  take  I  ivapentakium,  wapeatagium, 
low  Latin.] 
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W^pentttJti  is  all  one  with  what  we  caU  a  hunt 
dred:  at,  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  they 
touched  each  other's  weapons,  in  token  of  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance.  Cva*eIL 

Hundred  signifieth  a  hundred  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  assurance  of  their 
alderman ;  which,  as  I  suppose,  was  also  called  a 
tvafcMtaiei  s*  named,  of  touching  the  weapon 
or  tpesr  of  their  alderman,  and  s«  earing  to  fol- 
low him  faithfully,  and  serve  their  prince  truly. 
But  others  think  that  a  vapentaki  was  ten  hun- 
dreds, or  boroughs.  Spentcr. 
Wa».  n.  f.  [werre,  old  Dut.  guerre,  Fr.] 
s.  ATflr  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  vio- 
lence  under  sovereign  command  against 
vlthstanders  $  force*  authority,  and  re- 
sistance»  being  the  essential  parts  there- 
of.  Violence,  limited  by  authority',  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  robbery, 
jind  the  like  outrages ;  yet,  consisting 
in  relation  towards  others,  it  necessarily 
requires  a  supposition  of  resistance, 
whereby  the  force  of  war  becomes  dif- 
terent  from  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
•laves  or  yielding  malefactors.  Raleigb, 

On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetcht  from  latoers  of  tritfr  proof. 

Sbahpeare, 
After  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  vvr,  the 
v>ar  is  no  more  confined  to  the  )4ace  of  the  quar- 
rel, but  left  at  large.  irormr. 
I  saw  the  6gure  and  armour  of  him  that  head- 
ed the  peasants  in  the  war  up«n  Bern,  with  the 
several  weapons  found  on  his  followers.   Addis, 

s.  The  instruments  of  war,  in  poetical 
language. 

The  god  of  love  inhabits  there. 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care ; 
His  compliment  of  stores,  and  total  war.  Prior, 

3.  Forces  i  army.    Poetically. 

On  th*  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
.  yVnd  overwhelm  the  war,  Mi/itti, 

4.  The  profession  of  arms. 

Thine  almighty  word  leapt  down  from  hea- 
ven, as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a 
land  of  destruction.  tVisdom. 

^.  Hostility  x}  state  of  opposition  $  act  of 
opposition. 

Duncan's  horses 
Tuni*d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung 

out. 
Contending  *^inst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  ivith  man.  SLahf, 

To  War.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
make  war;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

Sbakspeart, 
WTiy  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  tmd  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ?  Sbah, 
Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die,  my 
lore*,— 
—Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  soul. 
To  counsel  me  10  make  my  peace  with  God ; 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind, 
1'hat  you  wi^  tvar  with  God  by  murdVing  me  ? 

ShaJkspeare, 

He  teachcth  my  bands  to  war,         2  Samuel, 

This  charge  1  commit  unto  thee,  son  Tiipo- 

thy,  that  thou  by  them  mightest  war  9  good 

varfare.  1  Tlmotty, 

He  limited  hi^  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  th^ 

5^ itons,  but  in  00  wise  to  war  upon  the  French. 
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We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  wide  f 

undo; 
With  new  diseases  on  ourselves  we  war. 
And  with  new  physick,  a  worse  engine  Cir. 

His  next  design 
Was  all  the  T^cban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Thesus.  Drydea, 

To  the  island  of  Delos,  by  being  reckoned  a 
sacred  pbce,  nations  warring  with  one  another 
resorted  with  their  goods,  and  traded  as  b  a  neu- 
tral country.  ArhtShtt, 
To  War.  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon.  Not 
used.  In  Spenser  it  is  probably  falsely 
printed  for  ivarrmJ. 

And  them  long  time  before  great  Kimrod  wis. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warred. 

Spauer. 

To  them  the  same  was  render*d,  to  the  end. 

To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend.    Dtni 

To  Wa  kblz,  *v,a,  [luerben,  old  Teuto- 

nick ;  nverveien,  German,  to  twirl,  or 

turn  round.] 

I.  To  quaver  any  sound. 

*    Fountains,  and  ye  that  warbU  as  ye  flow 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  \"' 


2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

Follow  roe  as  I  sing. 
And  touch  the  ttvir^^  string.  Miltm* 

3.  To  utter  musically. 

She  can  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 
If  she  be  right  invoked  with  warbUd  song. 

Miltsa, 
To  Wa'rble.  'V,  n, 
I.  To  be  quavered. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warbU  in  the  linnet's  throat. 

*.  To  be  uttered  melodiously. 

A  plaining  song  plain  singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  Hem, 

SidnfJ* 
There  birds  resort,  and  in  their  kind  thy  praise 
Among  the  branches  chant  in  warbiitig  lays. 

IVtiim, 
3.  To  sing. 

Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov*d,  and  walk'd, 
or  flew ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warblinjr;  all  things  sroilU 

Mlif. 
She  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  nuny  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct.  Drydta, 

A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings ;, 
Whilst  toatbling  to  the  varied  strsin  advance 
Two  sprightly*  youths  to   form  the  bounding 
dance.  P^p^y 

Wa'rbler.  ir.  i.  [from  <i«;«r^»^.]  A  sing- 
.  cr  J  a  songster. 

Hark  !  on  ev*ry  bough. 
In  lulling  strains,  the  feather M  watUm  woo. 

Tidel, 

Ward.  A 'syllable  much  used  as  an 
affix  in  composition,  as  ltea*verruw^, 
with  teadcQcy  to  heaven  j  bitberwardi 
this  way  5  from  peaji>,  Saxon :  it  notes 
tendency  to  or  from. 

Before  she  could  come  to  the  arbour,  she  mw 
walking  from  hsx-ward  a  man  m  sbq»herdi«h 
apparel.  Sid»^* 

To  Ward.  v.  a.  [peap'tiin.  Sax.  w^'^i 
Dutch  }  gardery  French.] 

!•  To  guara ;  to  watch. 

tie  mi^che(|  forth  towards  the  c^le  wall, 
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Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut ;  ne  living  wight 
'  To  roard  the  same,  nor  answer  corner^  calL 

%.  To  defend  ;  to  protect. 

TeU  him  it  was  a  hand  that  noarded  him 
From  thousand  dangers,  bid  him  bury  it.  Sbah. 
3.  To  fence  ofFj  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside 
any  tbins^  mischievous.   It  is  now  used 
vith  off^  less  elegantly. 

Not  once  the  Imon  lift  his  armed  hand 
To  strike  the  maid,  but  gazing  on  her  eyes, 

Where  lordly  Cupid  seem*d  in  arms  to  stand. 
No  way  to  tuard  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries, 

Fairfax, 
Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground  ; 
Kow  'wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again. 

jDanieL 
Toxeus  amaz  d,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenue  orxoard  the  coming  blow 
Stood  doubtmg;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he 

stood, 
Recciv'd  the  steel  bath'd  b  his  brother's  blood. 

Drjdtn, 
The  pointed  javelin  'warded cffYixi  rage.  Addiu 
The  provision  of  bread  for  rood,  doathing  to 
^oard^ff  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  were  to  be 
first  looked  after.  Woodward, 

It  instrucu  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods 
of  toarding  off  the  force  of  objections,  and  of  dis- 
covering and  repeUing  the  subtle  tricks  of  so- 
phisters.  Wattt. 

*To  Ward.  *v.  «. 

I .  To  be  vigilant  j  to  keep  guard, 
s.   To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon.  ♦ 

^  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  stranger 
to  no  yther  shift  than  to  'ward  and  go  back. 

Hidney, 
Short  crooked  swords  in  closer  fight  they  wear. 
And  on  their  warding  arms  light  bucklers  bear. 

Dryde/i^ 

Ward.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  * 

I.  Watch  5  act  of  guarding. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and 
vard,  Spenser, 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  'wardi 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward 
way.  '    Dryden, 

a.  Garrison  ;  those  who  are  intrusted  to 
keep  a  place. 

By  reason  of  these  two  forts,  though  there  be 
but  small  wards  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good 
towns  now  grown,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of 
both  those  two  countries,  "^  Spenser. 

Th*  assieged  castles  ward. 
Their  stcdfaststauuds  did  mightily  maintain. 

Spenser. 

3.  Gnard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 
Thou  know'st  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and 

thus  1  bore  my  pomt.  Sbahpeare. 

Come  from  thy  ivard^ 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 

Sbahpeare, 
Now  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear. 
At  this  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  his  front  to  guard.  Drjd, 

4.  Fortress ;  strong  hold. 

She  dwells  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her 
honour.  Now  could  I  come  to  her  with  any 
detection  in  my  hand,  I  could  drive  her  from  the 
ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too 
lir^ogly  embattled  against  me,  Sbaktp, 
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5*  rwi»-i&,  law  Lat.]  District  of  a  towu 

Throughout  the  trembling  city  placM  a  guailL 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  toarii  Dr^dau 

6.  Custody  i  confinement. 
That  wretched  creature,  T)eing  deprehoadei 

m  that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.  Hooker. 

Stopt  there  was  his  too  vehement  speech  widi 
speed. 
And  he  sent  close  to  'w^urdfrom  whence  he  stood. 

7.  The  part  of  a  lock,  which,  correspond- 
ing to  the  proper  key,  hinders  vxw 
other  from  openmg  it. 

•  in  the  key-hole  tun^ 

Th*  intricate  wards,  and  ev'ry  bolt  apd  bar. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  «• 
are  there  several  inventions  in  the  making  anl 
contriving  xhtit^wards,  or  euards.  jiloxam. 

The  keys,  as  well  ^  the  locks,  were  fitted 
Vford  to  ward  by  the  same  wisdom.  Grtm. 

8.  One  in  the  bands  of  a  guardian. 

The  king  causeth  bring  up  his  'wardt,  but  "be- 
stoweth  no  more  of  their  rents  upon  them  thast 
IS  useful.  DrumtnsA 

You  know  our  father's  'a>ard. 
The  fair  Monimia :  is  your  Jieart  at  peace  f 
is  It  so  guarded  that  you  could  not  love  her  ?     ' 

Thy  Violante's  heart  was  eyer  thine,  ^^  ' 
Compeird  to  wed  before  she  was  my  ward, 

When,  stem  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard/^ 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  iJtitward.  Dr^i, 

Titles  of  honour,  and  privileges,  the  rich  and 
the  great  can  never  deserve,  unless  they  emplor 
them  for  the  protection  of  these,  the  true  wardk 
and  chiWren  of  God.  ^SpruU 

9.  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian, 
I  must  attend  his   majesty's  command,  to 

whom  I  am  now  m  ward,  evermore  in  sulnec- 

*T     •     u       1  u     .  Sbahpeart. 

Lewis  the  eleventh  of  R-ance  having  muA 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers, 
would  say,  that  he  had  brought  die  croiwi  out 
inward,  £aco>u 

10.  Guardianship}  right  over  orphans. 
It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the 

wards  and  marriages  of  gentlemen's  <hildrem 
shoukl  be  in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those  lords. 

SpeHsoTm 
Wa'rden.  n.s.  ['waerden^ 'D\xXQh.'^ 

1.  A  keeper  5  a  guardian. 

2.  A  head  officer. 
The  warden  of  apothecaries  haU.  Carlf^ 

3.  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 
A  magistrate  that  has  the  jurisdiction  of  those 

havens  in  the  east  part  of  England,  commonly 
called  the  dngue  ports,  or  five  havens,  who  htt 
there  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the  admiral  tjf 
England  has  in  places  not  exempt.  The  reason 
why  one  magistrate  should  be  assigned  to  these 
havens  seems  to  be,  because,  in  respea  of  their 
situation,  they  formerly  required  a  more  vigi- 
lant care  than  other  havens,  being  in  greater 
danger  of  invasion  by  our  enemies.         Cowell^ 


4.  [fyrum  voUmum,  Latin.     I  know  not 
wlicnce  denominated.]    A  large  pear. 

Nor  must  all  shoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Crustumian,  Syrian  pears,  and  warden*  great. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardem  bak'd,  umi 

Wa  rder.  n.j.  [from  ward.l 
!•  A  keeper  j  a  guard. 
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trpon  those  ntes  with  force  he  fiercely  Hew, 
Aod  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  &lew 
TboM  warJtrs  suange,  and  all  that  else  he 
met.  Spauer, 

Where  be  thest  9arJdri»  that  they  wait  noc 
here? 
Open  the  gates.  Sbakspeart. 

Thoueh  bladed  com   he  lodged,  and  trees 
blown  down. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  vmrdtrs  heads. 

Sbahfeare, 
TYifwrnrden  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maiiuain 
Th*  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.  Dryden, 
%.  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of 
won  forbade  fight. 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could 
hare  staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bofingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  ^warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

Sbahpeari, 

Va'kdmotb.  «.  X.  [peaji'b  and  mot,  or 
jemot,  Sax^  ivardemottis,  low  Lat.]  A 
neeting  5  a  court  held  in  each  ward  or 
district  in  London,  for  the  direction  of 
their  affairs. 
*Wa'rdrods.  «. i.  [gartUrobtiTr. garde- 
r«^,  low  Lat.]  A  room  i/^here  clothes 
are  kept. 

The  third  had  of  then"  wardrobe  custody, 
fe  which  were  not  rich  ti^es  nor  garments  gay. 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity. 
But  doaths  meet  to  keep  keen  cold  away. 

Spfiutr. 
I  will  kill  all  his  coats, 
m  nror^r  all  his  wardrobe  piece  by  rJ«ce, 
-  Until  I  meet  the  king.  Sbai/peare, 

Behold, 
^  "What  from  his  -wordrtbe  her  beloved  allows. 
To  deck  the  wedding-day   of  his  unspotted 
spouse.  Vrydeu, 

It  would  not  be  an  bnpertinent  design  to  make 
a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you 
should  see  togas  and  tunicas,  the  chalmys  and 
Uabea,  and  all  the  different  vests  and  ornaraenu 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  Addhoti, 

Wa'^rdship.  sr.i.  [from  ic^^.] 
i»  Guardianship. 

By  reason  of  the  tenures  in  chiefrevhred,  the 
sums  for  respect  of  homage  be  encreased,  and 
the  profits  of  wardsbipj  cannot  but  be  much  ad- 
vanced. Baccn* 
s.  Pupillage ;  state  of  being  under  ward. 
The  houses  sued  out  their  livery,  and  re- 
deemed themselves  &om  the  wardsbip  of  tu- 
mults.                                             Kif^g  Charles. 
Ware.    The  preterit  of  iveoTf  more  fre- 
quently <wore, 
A  ceruin  man  xoare  no  cloaths.  Lute, 
Ware.  adj.  [for  tbisue  commonly  say 

a^ware,'] 
I.  Being  in  expectation  of)   being  pro- 
vided against. 

I'he  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  fof  him,  and  in  an  hour 
that  be  is  not  ware  of  liim.  Jdattbew* 

s.  Cautious }  wary. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware^ 
As  to  descrv  the  crafty  cunning  train 
By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  faic 
_.j  .  Spenser m 

Bid  her  well  be  ware  and  still  erect.    Miitoa. 
To  Ware.  -v.  «.    To  taU  hxxd  of 4  to 
beware* 
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A  shufBed,  sullen,  and  uncertain  fieht 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  agai)iy  * 
llien  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.  Dryd^ 
Ware.  «.  s*  [pafm.  Sax.  woiri,  Dutch; 
'wara,  Swedish.]  Comnnonly  somcthkig 
to  be  sold. 
Let  us,  like  mcschants,  shew  our  fbulctt 
wares, 
■  And  think,  perchance,  they  *11  sett.         Sbaisp. 
If  the  people  bring  ware  or  any  victuals  to 
sell,  that  we  would  not  buy  it.  Nebemab* 

I  know  thou  whole  art  but  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares. 

To  take  the  weak,  and  mak»  them  stop; 
Tet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  wares,     B.  Timjiw. 

Why  should  my  black  thy  love  impair  r 

Let  the  dark  shop  commend  the  wore.  CUawk 

London,  that  vents  cf  false  ware  so  much 

store, 

In  no  ware  deceives  us  more.  Cewlej. 

He  turns  himseh*  to  ochev  wares  which  ho 

finds  your  markets  take  off..  Ltda^ 

Wa'reful.  tf<^'.  r<uMr^  andyi^.J    Cau- 

tjous ;  timorously  prudent. 
Wa'refulwbss.  ». /.   [fromfi«n^.] 
Cautiousness.     Obsolete. 

"Ulth  pretence  from  Strenhon  her  to  guard. 
He  met  ner  full ;  but  fuU  oi  warefuhiess.  Sidjvjn 
Wa'rehouse.  «.  /.  [<ware  and  bouse.l  A 
storehouse  of  merchandise. 

His  understanding  is  only  the  xrarebamse  of 
other  men*s  lumber,  I  mean  fabe  and  uncoo- 
duding  reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of 
truth  tor  his  own  use.  JLecke, 

She  had  never  more  shijK  at  Ma,  greater  quan» 
titles  of  merchandise  in  her  wareScaeetythzn  at 
present. 

She  the  big  warehouse  bulk, 
Rtis'd  the  strong  crane. 
Wa'reless.  adj,  [ivomivare,']    Uncau- 
tiousi  unwary.  Spemser. 

Wa'rely.  adv,  [fromwiir^.]    Warily  j 
cautiously  i  timorously. 
They  bound  him  liand  and  foot  with  iro» 
chains. 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warelj  keep. 

Spemser^ 

Wa'rfare.  n.  J.  [w/w  andy«rf.]  Mili- 
tary service  *,  military  life  j  state  of  coa- 
test  and  solicitude. 

In  the  wilderness 
He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death.  Bfiftea. 

Faithful  hath  been  ^our  war/are,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  rightco«is  cause.  MUl, 
Tully,  lyhen  he  read  the  Tactics,  was  think- 
ing  oh  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  battle : 
the  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  00  m 
general  tvho  does  not  make  nse  of  what  he  fcoovs. 

Drydm. 

The  state  of  cfaristbns,  even  when  they  an 

not  actually  persecuted,  is  a  perpttual  state  of 

warfare  and  voluntary  sufferings.        Attcrbmtj. 

The  scripture  has  airected  us  to  refer  these 

miscarriages  in  our  christian  wmrfan  to  th« 

power  of  three  enemies.  Jt^en» 

To  Wa'rfare.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  lead  C  military  life. 

That  was  the  only  amulet,  hi  that  creduloot 
warfaring  age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles. 

Cetmim. 

Wa'rhable.  adj.  [wtfrand  babiUt  fro«a 

habilis^  Ia%^  or  gik,^    MUitaiJ  |  ft  6ur 

'       ^*^*  Digitized  by  ^OOgl(^ 
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Tke  weary  Britons,  whoie  vfarhalUjcunh 
Was  by  Maximilian  Lately  led  away. 

With  wretched  miseries  and  woeful  nub. 
Were  to  those  Pagans  made  an  open  prey. 

Spautr* 
Wa'rily.  a/i;*  [from  iiMTry.]  Cautious- 
ly \  with  timorous  prudence  \  with  wise 
forethought. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  sprite 
Commended  was  who  thereby  did  attena. 

And  xoarilj  awaited  day  and  night, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend.  Spenser, 
The  change  of  laws,  ^peciaU]r  concerning 
inatters  of  religion,  must  be  varilj  proceeded 
in.  HtfJUr. 

So  rich  a  prise  could  not  so  v>arily  be  fenced, 
but  that  Portugals,  French,  English,  and  now  of 
late  the  Low  Countrymen,  hare  laid  in  their 
own  barns  part  of  the  Spaniards  harvest.  Heyliii, " 

They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  wa- 
rily,  Sprai. 

It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  conscience  aw- 
fully and  'warily^  bv  still  observing  what  it  com- 
mands, hut  especially  what  it  forbids.  Stutb* 
WA^RiNESS.ff.j.  [fromw^.]  Caution  f 
prudent  forbthought  j  timorous  scrupu- 
lousness. 

For  your  own  conscience  he  gives  innocence. 
But  for  your  fame  a  discreet  tvariness.     Donne. 
It  will  deserve  our  special  care  and  ivarinas 
to  deliver  our  thoughts  in  this  manner.  Hamm, 
1*0  determine  what  are  little  tilings  in  religion, 
great  'apartness  is  to  be  used.  Sprat, 

The  path  was  so  very  dippery,  the  shaae  so 
exceeding  gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full 
oif  echoes,  that  they  were  forced  to  march  with 
the  greatest  wariness,  circumspection,  and  si- 
lence.     ,  AtUhtn, 
Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill-nature,  or  of 
varinessy  as  not  to  sooth  the  vanity  of  the  am- 
bitious roan.  AtldisM, 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  most  dear  truth ;  and 
expressed,  it  with  more  wariness  and  reserve 
than  was  necessary.                             Atterbury, 
Wark.  ».x.  [anciently  used  forwori; 
whence  Iml^wark,']     Building. 

Thou  findest  fault  where  any*s  to  be  found. 
And  bulkiest  strong  wari  upon  a  weak  grotmd. 

Spenser, 
Wa'rlike.  adj.  [war  and  /t*^.] 
1..  Fit  for  war  5  disposed  to  war. 

She  using  so  strange,  and  yet  so  well  succeed- 
ing a  temper,^  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike. 

Sidney, 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 

All  ready  at  appoint,  was  setting  forth.  Sbaisp, 

When  a  warlike  state  grows  soft  and  efiemi- 

xute,  they  may  be  sure  of  a  war.  J3Moa» 

O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  EuRlisn.  Pbilips. 

a.  Military  ;  relating  to  war. 

The  great  arch-angel  from  his  «ar^i#  toil 

'   Svrceas  d.  JHUton, 

Wa'rlino.  If.  /.  [from  w<ir.]  This  word 

is  I  believe  only  found  in  tic  following 

adage,  and  seems  to  mean,  one  often 

quarrelled  with. 

Bettier  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young 
roan's  warling.  CamJen, 

Wa'rlock.Jsux.  [i;«riiWr, Islandick, 

Wa'rluck.J     a  charm }  peploj,  Saxon, 

an  evil  spirit.    This  etymology  was 

communicated  by  Mr.  H^i^^,]    A  nwlc 
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Wsrkci  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  a 
man  whom  the  vulgar  suppose  to  be 
conversant  with  spirits,  ask  woman  who  . 
carries  on  the  same  commerce  is  caUed 
a  witch  :  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  in^ 
vulnerable  quality  which  Dryden  men- 
tions»  who  did  not  understand  the 
word. 

He  was  no  warluek,  as  the  Scots  commoflbr 

call  such  men,  who  they  say  are  iron  free  or  le^ 

free.  ^2V^k2u, 

WARM.  adj.  {fwarm^  Gothick  j  jFea;ia^ 

SaxoA ;  ivarmy  Dutch.] 
I.  Not  cold,  though  not  faotj  heated  ton 
small  degree. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.  S  Amx. 

Main  ocean  flowed  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Proliflck  humour  soft'ning  all  her  globe.  Alilu 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies.  A4^^m* 
1.  Zealous ;  ardent. 

I  never  thought  mvself  so  warm  in  any  party'a 
cause  as  to  deserve  their  money.  Pvpe, 

£ach  warm  wish  springs  mutual  firom  th» 

Scabger  m  his  poetics  is  very  warm  against  it. 

lSr»0me^ 

3.  Habitually  $  passionate ;  ardent  j  keen. 

4.  Violent;  furious;  vehement. 

Welcome  day-light;  we  shall  have  warm 
workon't: 
The  Moor  will  *gage 
His  utmost  forces  on  his  next  assault^ 
To  win  a  queen  and  kingdom.  Drydau 

5.  Busy  in  action ;  heated  with  actioo4 

I  hate  the  ling'ring  summons  to  attend. 
Death  all  at  once  would  be  a  nobler  end; 
Fate  is  unkind :  methinks  a  general  ' 

Should  warm,  and  at  the  head  of  armies  £dL 

J)rydem, 
i.  Fanciful;  enthusiastick. 

If  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  dif> 
ference  will  there  be  between  his  knowledge  and 
that  of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  f 
W  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  on  the  uMirOT-keaded  man*s  »ide» 
as  having  the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively. 

7.  Vigorous ;  sprightly. 

Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with*ripg.  in  tky 
bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Ftpu 

T©  Warm.  *z;.  tf.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  To  free  from  cold  j  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree. 

It  shall  be  for  a  man  to  bum,  for  he  shall  tak«u 
thereof  and  warm  himself.  Isaiaki 

The  ir.ounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fei-vid  rays,  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb.    ^  Miltuiu 

These  soft  fires,  witlHcindlv  heat 
Of  various  indueuce,  foment  and  warm.  MilHn, 
%,  To  heat  mentally ;  to  make  vehemcnt- 
The  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vi- 
gour than  that  of  Virgil,  is  more  pleacsing  to  tho 
reader :  one  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other 
sets  you  on  Are  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits 
his  hear.  Dryden* 

Ta  Warm.  V.  «.  To  grow  less  cold. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at,  nor  flirt 

to  sit  before  it.  Isaiab, 

Wa'rmincpaw.  «•/•  [r^'arm  and  /««•] 
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A  covered  brass  pan  for  warmin|^  a  bed 
by  means  of  hot  coals. 

DfA^KMiNGSTOHB.  ft,  /.  [worm  and 
stBmJ]  To  stones  add  the  'warming* 
simt^  digged  in  Cornwall,  which  being 
well  heated  at  the  iire  retains  wanmth  a 
jrrcat  while,  ajKl  bath  been  found  to  give 
case  in  the  internal  hxmorrhoids.  Ray. 

WA'RitLT.  adv,  [from  warw.] 

j»  With  gentle  heat. 

There  the  wirming  ran  first  warmly  smote 
The  opea  ficM.  Miiiom. 

s«  Eagerly ;  ardentlv. 

ikm  I  hsre  two  right  honest  wives; 
One  to  Atridet  I  wflfseod, 
And  t*other  to  my  Trojan  friend; 
Each  prince  shall  thus  with  honour  have 
What  both  so  warmly  seem  to  crave.       Prtct, 
The  ancients  expect  you  should  do  them  rizbt 
In  the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  cha- 
racters :  I  hope  you  think  more  wanm/y  than 
•ver  of  that  design.  Fof>e, 

Warmth,     r''  tf«>««'^^-3 
t.  Gentle  heat. 

Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol ; 
from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me, 

Sbaks^eare, 

Cold  phnts  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the 

heat  of  the  sun  encreasing  than  the  hot  h^rbs 

have ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a  little 

^tfarmtb  than  an  hot.  Bacon, 

He  vital  virtue  infus'd»  and  viul  warmth^ 
Throiighout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton* 

Here^  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice 
Yerments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents. 

Addisom, 

%*  Zeal ;  passion ;  fervour  of  mind. 

Wh^  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  to- 
wards any  of  these  princely  sxiitors  that  are  al- 
ready come  ?  Shots feare. 

Our  duties  towards  God  and  man  we  should 
perform  with  that  unfeigned  integrity  which  be- 
longs to  christian  piety ;  with  that  temper  and 
sobriety  which  becomes  christian  prudence  and 
charity ;  with  that  warmth  and  aflcction  which 
aerees  with  christian  zcaL  Sprat. 

.  Your  opinion,that  it  is  entirely^ to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own,  had  it  been  my  own 
case;  but  I  felt  more  xoarmtb  here  than  I  did 
when  first  !  saw  his  book  against  myself.    Pope. 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  warmth 
and  xeal  the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended, 
have  been  wearied  into  silence.  Davtnant, 

%.  Fancifiilness  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  xoaraUh  of  head  disposes  men  to  both. 

TcmpU. 

^0  WARN.  V.  a.  [paeiuitan,  Saxon ;  Kuaif- 
nettf  Dutch  ;  'warna,  Swedish  ;  'vama^ 
Islandick.} 
I.  To  caution  against  any  fault  or  dan- 
ger s  to  give  previous  notice  of  ill. 
\^^at,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  coun- 
sel f 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 

'  Sbakspeare, 
The  hand  can  hardlv  lid  up-itself  high  enough 
to  strike,  but  it  must  be  seen,  so  that  it  warns 
while  it  threatens ;  but  a  falsie  insidioos  tongue 
may  whisper  a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though 
you  have  ears  to  hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear. 

Sifiah. 
Jutuma  warns  the  Daunian  chief 
Ollausus*  danger,  urging  swift  rclieC    Drfdem^ 
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He  had  chidden  the  rebelltotis  winds  for  obc^ 
ing  the  command  of  their  usurptng  master;  he 
had  warned thtm  from  the  seas;  he  had  b^tea 
down  the  billows.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes 
•ikI  notions,  hoiv  ^eat  a  part  is  owmg  to  tKvds, 
and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken  ugtiificttions; 
this  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  ef, 
because  the  arts  of  improving  k  have  been  made 
the  business  of  men's  study.  Luclt. 

The  father,  whilst  he  warmed  Iiis  erring  son. 
The  sad  examples  which  lie  ought  to  shun 
Describ'd.  Pritr. 

"Vrtitn  first  young  ^laro  sung  of  kings  and 
wars. 
Ere  xvarninj  Pbochus  touch  *d  his  trembling  ears. 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  crtticks  law, 
And  but  from  nature^  fountains  scom'd  to  draw. 

P^. 
1.  To  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, or  practice  or  place  to  be  avoid- 
ed or  forsaken. 

Cornelius  \ras  warned  from  God,  by  an  holy 
angel,  to  send  for  thee.  AcU. 

3.  To  inform  previously  of  rood  or  had. 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  nave  asseoAlcd 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  warn  J  thereof  before. 

Sbakspeare. 
He  charged  the  soldiers,  with  preventing  care. 
Their  flap  to  follow,  and  their  arms  prepare, 
Warnd  of  th*  ensuing  fight,  and  bade  *em  hope 
the  war.  Ihyiia. 

Man,  who  knows  not  hearts,  shouU  mate 
examplet. 
Which  like  a  warnlng-fitca  must  be  shot  off. 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Drydeo. 

4.  Milton  put  no  preposition  before  the 
thing. 

Our  first  parents  had  been  warned 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd 
His  mortal  snare.  Paradtu  Luk 

Wa'rning.  If./,  [from  tvam.l 
I.    Caution  against  faults  or  dangen; 
previous  notice  of  ill. 

I  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warahg 
in  the  night.  Psalms^ 

He,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warninv  m  these  mournful  words  exprest. 
*  Dr^en. 

Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with^ 
cries, 
Could  warning  make  the  world  more  jost  ar 
wise.  Dryden* 

You  have  fairer  warning  than  othen  who  are 
unexpectedly  cut  ofl^,  and  so  have  a  better  cf 
portunity,  as  well  as  greater  engagements,  to 
provide  lor  your  latter  end.  I^ok. 

A  true  and  plain  relation  of  mv  misfortuwtf 
may  be  of  use  and  warning  to  creoulous  maw* 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  n>cn. 

StNtt 
%.  Previous  notice :  in  a  sense  indiflfereut. 
Suppose  he  have  a  more  leisurely  death,  that 
some  disease  give  him  warning  of  it|  approacb, 
yet  perhaps  he  will  not  understand  that  w»- 
»«?»  but  will  still  flatter  himself,  as  verr  <««     ■ 
sick  people  do,  with  hopes  of  life  to  the  last. 
^  ^  D'jtytjM^' 

Death  called  up  an  old  man,  ard  bade  him 
come ;  the  man  excused  himself,  that  it  «s » 
great  journey  to  take  upon  so  short  a  vamv* 
J^  Estrange 

I  saw,  with  some  disdain,  more  no»*«^*f!5!J 
either  I,  or  as  bad  a  poet,  could  have  crammfo 
into  it  at  a  month*!  waning;  in  which  ""V* 
was  wholly  writt^n^  ^^0*^ 
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Warp.  «.  /.  [?eaf\p,  Sax.  n»irp^  Dutcfa.] 
That  order  of  thread  in  a  thing  woven 
that  crosses  the  woof. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 

transverse,  as  it  U  in  the  ^xsirp  and  the  woof  of 

texture,  more  i|iward  or  more  outward.  Bacta, 

"Tc  WAKF.v.n.  [peajipan.  Sax.  fwnrpeitf 

Datch,  to  throw  ^  whence  we  sometimes 

'   lAiytbe  'work  casts , ] 

I.  To  change  from  the  true  tittiation  by 

intestine  motion ;  to  change  the  position 

of  one  pan  to  another'. 

This  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  thev 

join  wainscot,  then  one  uf  you  uill  prove  a  shrunK 

pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  tvarp.      Sbaisp, 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wooU  to  the  end  of 

another  piece,  to  keep  It  from  casting  or  tparp' 

ing.  Afcxcrt, 

a.  To  lose  its  prooer  course  or  direction. 

There 's  our  commission 

From  which  wc  would  not  have  you  'ward, 

Shaksptare, 
This  is  strange !  mcthinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  'wurft,       Sltaltpeare, 
AH  attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  Pcpc  can  give 
awa^  the  right  of  any  sovcrcign^if  heshall  never 
so  litrle  vfaip.  Drydnt. 

This  we  should  do  as  directly  as  may  be,  with 
as  little  vforping  and  declension  towards  the 
creature  as  is  possible.  Norris, 

3.  To  turn.  I  know  not  well  the  mean- 
ing here. 

The  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  tlie  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  varphjr  on  the  eastern  vrind. 
That  o*er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  huag 
1/ike  ni^ht.  MUt$n. 

To  Warp.  v.  a, 
1.  To  contract;  to  shrivel, 
a.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
This  first  avow'd,  nor  folly  tx>arp*d  m v  mind ; 
Kor  the  frail  texture  of  the  fem«le  kina 
Jktray'd  my  virtue.  Dryitn* 

Not  foreign  or  domestick  treachery 
Could  'soarp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree. 

Drydem. 
A  great  argument  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
which  reauircd  in  its  defender  zeal,  to  a  degree 
of  warmtn  able  to  'warp  the  sacred  rule  of  the 
word  of  God.  Lockt, 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  ysirp  me 
in  this  controversy,  since  ray  first  enterine  upon 
it.  Addison, 

Not  toarp^d  by  parsion,  aw'd  by  rumour. 
Nor  grave  through  pnde,  or  gay  tnrough  folly; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good-humour, 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy.  Stvift. 

A  constant  watchfulness  against  all  thoae pre- 
judices that  might  warp  the  judgment  aside  uom 
truth.  H^atts, 

Aristotle's   moral,  rhetorical,   and  political 
writings,  in  which  his  excellent  judgment  is  very 
little  xoarped  by  Meal  subtleties,  are  far  the 
•     most  useful  part  of  nis  philosophy.  Beatti^, 

3.  It  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  to  express  the 
effect  of  frost. 
Freeze,  frccxe,  thou  bitter  sky ! 
lliou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  tmrr/, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friends  rememberM  not.  A*  yu  liit  it. 

To  WA'RR ANT.  'V.  n.  [garantir,  Fr.] 
a.  To  support  or  maintain  3  to  attest. 
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She  needed  not  disdain  any  service,  thoofk 
never  so  mean,  which  was  warrant^  by  the  u« 
cred  name  of  father.  SiJiuj, 

He  tliat  rcadeth  unto  us  the  scriptures  defi- 
vereth  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  not  anv 
thing  amongst  them  all  more  than  the  moutli 
of  the  X^rd  doth  •warrant.  H—kar^ 

If  this  internal  light  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  attested  revelation^  reason  roatramts  it, 
and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true.      Locke, 

2.  To  give  authority. 

Now  we*U  together,  and  the  chance  of  good- 
ness 
Be  like  our  'marroMtsd  quarreL  Sb'aktptaru 

3.  To  justify. 

How  can  any  one  marrant  himself  in  the  use 
of  those  thines  against  such  suspicions,  but  is 
the  trust  he  has  m  the  comnoon  honestv  and 
truth  of  men  ui  general  ?  ^oMii, 

'Vwe  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  iustice  Warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides  ^ 
All  else  is  tow'ring  fre&ay  and  distraction. 

Addisom, 

4.  To  exempt  i  to  privilege ;  to  secure. 

If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared,  at 
soon  as  he  knew  me  by  the  armour,  had  noc 
vfarranted  her  from  that  near  approaching  cruel- 
ty. Sidney, 

These  thoughts  cannot,  in  this  your  loneliness, 
warrant  you  from  suspicion  in  others,  nor  defend 
you  from  melancholy  in  yourself.  Sidney* 

rU  warrant  him  from  drowning.    Shahpeeurem 
In  a  place    , 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  seoire, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

Milhm, 

5.  To  declare  upon  surety. 

What  a  gaird  neck  have  we' here !  Look  ye, 
mine  's  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye. 

L*Eetranj^e, 
The  Moors  king 
Is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  him  for  one.    Drydem, 

Wa'rrant.  »./.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  au- 
thority. 

Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  deed  ? 
—We  are,  my  lord,  and  come  to  have  the  war* 

rant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.    Sbaksp, 
He  sent  nim  a  warrant  for  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  pension  for  his  life.       Clarenden, 
a.  A  writ  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the 
power  of  caption. 
There  was  a  damn*d  design,  cries  one,  n« 
doubt : 
For  warrants  are  already  issued  out.      Dryden, 

3.  A  secure  inviolable  grant. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant,  that  in^his 
name  what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.        Ht^ier. 

4.  A  justificatory  commission. 

Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient  for  any  roan's  con* 
Kience  to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  have 
been  and  are  put  in  use  for  the  esuUishment  of 
that  cause  }  Hodter. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfully  break 
any  commandment,  dr  ignorantly  mistake  it, 
that  is  no  warrant  for  us  to  do  so  likewise. 

KftilewelL 

5.  Attestation. 

The  place  of  paradise  might  be  seen  unt« 

.  Moses,  and  unto  the  prophets  who  succeeded 

him ;  both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant  togutde 

me  in  this  discovery.  RaUi^b, 

His  wurrant  does  the  christiau  fatth  defeitd ; 

On  that  relying,  alt  their  quarrels  end,   lyaiier. 
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T!»  Jewish  f^ioA  wm  yet  In  pois^on ; 
and  therefor*,  that  this  might  so  enter  m  not  to 
intrude,  it  was  to  bring  its  warrami  from  the 
nme  hnid  of  Omnipotence.  SotOh, 

€.  Right  5  legality.    Obsolete. 
I  attach  the« 
Jfor  an  abuser  of  the  worUL  a  practieer 
Of  aru  Inhibited  and  out  of  vfarramt.      Shalap, 

Therefore  to  horse. 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away :  there's  ^varraivl  in  that  thef^. 
Which  steals  itself  when  there 's  no  mercy  left 

Sbahpeare^ 

Wa'rrantablb.  oiQ.  Efrom  wtfrr/wr/.] 
Justifiable;  defensible.  ' 

To  purchase  a  dear  and  warrantable  body  of 
tnith,  we  must  forget  and  part  with  much  we 
luK>w.  JSmwti*  • 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employ- 
jncnt  warrmntahie,  his  sleep  certain  and  refresh- 
ing. South* 
If  I  can  mend  my  condition  by  any  warrant" 
4dU  industry,  the  way  it/air  andopen ;  and  that 
is  a  privilege  every  reasonable  creature  has  in 
kis  commission.  VEUramgt* 
Wa^rrantablekess.  n,  /.  [fromoutfr- 
raHtMe.'\    Justifiablenets. 

By  the  f9il  thereof  you  may  see  the  nobleness 

«f  my  desire  to  you,  and  the  warrantabUness  of 

your  iiitour  to  me.  Sidney. 

IVa'rrantablt.  tf<fe.  [from  «i4wrr«ii- 

^tbli,"]    Justifiably,     x 

The  faith  which  God  recuires  is  only  thb,  that 
he  will  certainly  reward  all  those  that  believe  in 
him,  and  obey  nis  commandments;  but  for  the 
particular  application  of  this  faith  to  ourselves, 
that  deserves  no  more  of  our  asJent,  nor  can 
indeed  mtarrantaUj  have  it,  than  what  is  found- 
ed upon  the  serious  consideration  of  our  own 
'performances.  Wake, 

Wa'rranter.  n.  /.  [from  'warrant.'^ 
I.  One  who  gives  authority* 
%,  One  who  gives  security.      , 
Wa'rrawtise.  ».  s,    [ivarrantuo,  law 
Latin;   from  nvarrant.}     Atithorityi 
security. 

There 's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I : 
Break  up  the  gates,  TU  be  your  warrantitt, 

Sbakspeare, 

Wa'rrakty.  «.  /.  [tvarrantut^  law  Lat. 
garofith,  garant,  Fr.] 

I.  [In  the  common  law.]  A  promise 
made  in  a  deed  by  one  -man  unto  an- 
other, for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  se- 
cure him  and  his  heirs  agsdnst  all  meut 
for  the  enjoying  of  any  thing  agreed  of 
between  them.  CvweU. 

n*  Authority;  justificatory  mandate. 
Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  or- 
der, 
6he  should  in  ground  unsanctify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Sbakspeare, 

If)  the  use  of  those  epithets  we  have  the  tMr- 
itanty  and  consent  of  all  the  churches,  since  they 
•ver  had  a  liturgy.  Taylor, 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse 
to  OS,  nor  gives  us  any  warranty ^  for  company's 
«ke»  to  disobey  likewise.  Xettlewell, 

3.  Security. 

Every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
rniud  silver :  those  who  have  had  the  care  and 
fovemnsent  of  nolitick  societies,  introduced 
coinage  as  a  remedy;  the  stamp  was  z warranty 
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of  the  publick,  that  under  soch  a  deoom^Mtidii 
they  should  recehre  a  piece  of  s«ch  a  weight  nd 
fineness.  Iscke, 

To  Warra'v.  v.tf.  [from  w«r;  or  from 
guirr^ytr^  old  Fr.]  To  make  war  upon. 
A  word  very  elegant  and  expressive, 
though  obsolete. 

But  Ebranc  salved  both  their  ia£mcies 
With  nobis  deeds,  and  warraydoa  Bmndi3d 
In  Hainault,  where  yet  of  bis  victories 
Brave  monuments  remain,  which  yet  that  hn4 
envys.  Spenter, 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  dMrtly  grew. 
And  puissant  kings,  whicn  aH  the  world  toarrnJ, 
And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdue. 

Spautf, 
This  continual,  cruel,  civil  war. 
The  which  myself  against  myself  do  make, 
Wliilst  my  weak  powers  of  paoions  warwi 
are, 
No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake.  SftMor, 
Six  years  were  ran  since  first  in  roartiilpae 
The  cnristian  lords  warraid  the  eastern  land. 

Feitfa* 
War  RE.  a^.  [pcepm  Saxon  J    Worse. 
Obsolete. 

They  say  the  world  is  warre  than  it  wont, 
All  for  her  shepherds  is  beastly  and  hloo«: 
Others  saine,  but  how  truly  I  note. 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote.  Spmr. 
WA'RREN.   ».  /.    ['waennukt   Putchi 
gueremUf  Fr.]     A  kind  of  park  fur  nb« 
bits. 

I  found  him  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  is 

a  warren.  Shthftm, 

The  coney  convenes  a  whole  ««rrev,  teuslKr 

story,  and  advises  opon  revenge.     VEttratp* 

,  Men  should  set  snares  in  their  wanm  tt 

catch  polecats  and  foies.  Jk^ 

Wa'rre.ncr.h. /.  [from  <zunT/3i.]  fhe 

keeper  of  a  warren. 
Wa'rriangle.  a.  /.  .[Aww.]    A  hswk. 

Wa'rriour.  w.x.  [fromwtff.]    A»l- 
dier  \  a  military  man. 

I  came  fi-om  Corinth, 
Brought  to  this  sown  by  that  most  £udoiis  vtf 

riour^ 

Dnke  Mcnaphon.  Shahpenu 

Fierce  fiery  warrtenrt  fight  upon  the  cwodi 

In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  rigKt  form  of  nft 

Which  dritxled  blood  upon  the  capitoL  5AJf 

I  sing  the  warritmr  and  his  roigntv  deeds, 

LoBdeM- 
The  warrhttr  horses  tied  in  order  f«ei  I^ 
The  mute  v/alls  rti^te  the  warriear'tftaet 
And  Trcjan  chiefs  the  1  yrians  pity  cbim. 

Camilla  led  her  troops,  a  wartmr  dxae; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskiU'd, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  fiekL  Drje^ 

Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  ptriot  s  »«f 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrmri  br^ 

WART,  n,  s,  [peapt,  Sax. 'wtrU,  DntJ 
I.  A  corneous  excrescence  j  a  small  pf^ 
tuherance  on  the  flesh. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountauis,  let  them  throv 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  groood, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  borainc  *bo» 
Make  Ossa  fike  a  waru  ^***^ 

In  old  statues  of  stone,  which  '"^^'J-Si 
in  cellars,  the  feet  of  them  being  bw  "J 
leaden  bands,  there  it  appeared  tbe  w»^ 
s^ell,  insomuch  as  it  hanged  upon  the  <«5^ 
warts, 
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Xace  vile  stones  lying  in  saffrcmM  tia. 
Or  vjrls,  or  weals,  it  hongs  upon  her  skin. 

DoHfU. 

In  painting,  the  v?arts  apd  moles,  adding  a 
Hkencss  to  the  face,  are  not  to  be  omitted. 

Drydat, 
»•  A  protuberance  of  trees. 

Mdpighi,  In  his  treatise  ot'  galls,  under  which 
he  comprehends  all  nreternatural  and  morbose 
tumours  of  plants,  aoth  demonstrate  that  all 
wch  'seartSf  tumours,  and  excrescences,  where 
«ny  insects  are  found,  are  excited  or  raised  up 
by  some  venenose  liquors,  which  with  their  eggi 
such  inseas  shed ;  or  boring  \vith  their  terrc- 
br2,  instil  into  the  very  pulp  of  such  buds.  Hay, 
Wa>t  WO RT. ».  /.  l*wart  and  *wort  5  o^r- 
rucarlay  Lat.]  Spurge.  Mnrworth. 
Wa'hty.  aJj,  [from  nvartJ]  Grown  ofcr 

with  warts. 
WA'RW0RN.»>tf4^'.  ['warzxiAivorn.'l  Worn 
vilh  war. 

Their  gesture  sad. 
Invest  in  lank  lean  dieeksand  'mmrwom  cotts 
Presented  them  unto  the  gaaing  moon 
So  many  horrid  gHosts*  Sbahpeari, 

WVry.  «4^*.  [pan,  Saxon.]     Cautiou${ 
scrupulous  i  timorously  prudent. 

He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth  ;  and  there- 
lore  it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few. 

Hooker. 

Lcontius,  their  bishop,  akhough  an  enemy  to 

the  better  part,  yet  w<?ry  and  subtle,  as  all  the 

heads  of  the  Arians  faction  were,  could  at  no 

time  be  plainly  heard  to  use  either  form. 

Hoolet. 
Good  cause  he  had  to  ha«en  thence  av.ay ; 
For  on  a  day  his  'wary  dwarf  had  spy*d. 

Where  in  a  dungeon  deep  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  captive  wretched  thrak,  that  wailed  night  and 
day.  Sfenscr, 

Each  tiling  feigned  ought  more  tjoary  be. 

S^cmer* 
Each  warns  a  *marier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
iiest  bluid  presumption  work  their  ruining. 

Daniel. 
Others  grow  'wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should 
raise  him  too  high  in  hii  own  imagination. 

Spectator, 
IVa^.     The  preterit  of  To  Be. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  •was  not;  for 

God  took  him.  Genetit, 

^9  WASH.  V,  tf.  [papcan,  Sax.  nvasschaif 

Dutch.] 
<•  To  clea«9«  by  ablution. 

'  How  fain, like  Filate,  would  1  *a?asb  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murther  done !    ' 

Sbjhpeare* 

'     Lode  how  she  rubs  her  hand*. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 

thus  'washing  her  hands.  Sbahpeare, 

fVasb  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 

cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Ftalmt, 

Thou  didst  vasb  thyself.  ExtkieL 

^«  To  moisten;   to   wet  i  as,   the  ram 

ivoibes  the  flowers }  the  sea  njuasbts  many 

islands. 

3  .  To  affect  by  ablution . 

Be  baptized,  and  %joasb  away  thy  sins.     Atis, 

Sins  of  irretigion  mutt  still  be  so  accounted 

for,  as  to  crave  pardon,  and  be  vaasbed  off  by  re- 

|>entance.  Taylor^ 

Recollect  the  ihingsyou  have  heard,  thatthcy 

faay  not  be  -asaibcd  aH  away  from  the  mind  by  1 

torrent  of  other  engagements.  WaUt. 

j^»   To  colour  by  watking. 
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To  ^BHiih  over  a  coarse  or  lod^^nHktilt  tMtiH 
ing,  is  to  counterfeit  nature's  com.  CoUier, 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right. 
And 'dedi^ttonstiM«6  an  .£thiop  white  f  T§w^* 
To  Wash.  «v.if. 
1 .  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution* 

I  will  go  ivaibs 
And,  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.  Sbakjfeam, 

IVoibf  and  be  clean.  S  kingu 

Let  each  becalm  his  troubled  breeat, 
Watb  and  partake  serene  the  ^iendly  feast. 

a*  To  cl^nse  clothes. 

She  can  vfosb  and  scour.— 
—A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  he 
'  vHtsbid  and  scoured.  Sbaktpeartm 

Wash.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
i»  Alluvion  I  any  thing  collected  by  wa« 
ter. 

The  traiA  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and 

roads,  where  rain-water  hath  a  long  time  settled. 

is  of  great  advantage  to  all  land.  Mortimer* 

a.  A  bog ;  a  marsh  {  a  fen  $  a  quagmire* 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus*  car  gone  round 

Neptune's  vXiwasbf  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground. 

SbaJkipwre* 
The  best  part  of  my  povrer 
Were  in  the  vfaibes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.   Sbetktpmre, 

3.  A  medical  or  cosmetic  lotion. 

Try  whether  children  may  not  have  sonoft 
woib  to  make  their  teeth  better  and  stronger. 

They  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  mtellectual  complections. 
And  daub  their  tempers  o*er  with  washes 
As  artificial  as  their  faces.  Hudihratm 

He  tried  all  manner  oi  washes  to  bring  him' to 
a  better  complex  ion  \  but  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.  L' Estraun, 

None  are  wclcotne  to  such,  but  those  wha 
speak  paint  and  'soatb ;  for  that  is  the  thing  they 
love ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  the  thing  they 
need.  SoioL 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in 

*       show'rs, 
A  brighter  "wafh.  '       Po^ 

Here  galiypcts  and  vials  plac'd. 
Some  fiU'd  with  washes i^omt  with  paste.  &wlff, 

4.  A  superficial  stain  or  colour. 

Imagination  stamps  si^iBcation  upon  his  fiiceit 
and  tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  so  much,  who 
oftentimes  being  deceived  by  the  ^oasb^  never 
'  examine  the  metal,  but  take  him  upon  content. . 

CoifUr. 

5.  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed 
dishes. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoilM  your  summer-fields  and  fruitful 

vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  make* 

his  trough 
Inyour  cmboweUM  bosoms.  Sbahpe/tres 

6.  The  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
family  $  the  linen  washed  at  once. 

Wa'shrall.  n.  /.  \/wffjb  and  baU,]   Ball 
made  of  soap. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did ;  he  said  h« 
was  like  a  wasbbaU,  always  in  deikiy.        Snvifl, 

Wa'sher^w. /.  Ifrom  nvajb,]     One  that 
washes. 

Quickly  is  his  laundress,  his  washer^  and  his 
wringer.  Shakspeare. 

Wa'shpot.  n.  J,  [ivasb  9ndpot,]  A  ves- 
sel in  which  any  thing  is  washed. 
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Behold  9ev*n  comely  blooming  youths  appear. 
And  in  their  hands  fev*n  goUkn  ^DasbpoU  Dear. 

Cowley, 
Wa'shy.  iutj.  [from  tvasb.^ 
».  Watt-ry;  damp. 

0»  the  teashj  cure  deep  channels  wore> 
Easy,  ece  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 

s.  Weak  ;  not  solid.   ■ 

A  poKsb  of  clearness,  ^enly  and  smoothly 
ipreadi  not  over  thin  and  ^vashy,  but  of  a  i>retty 
soKd  consistence.  W'ettoH, 

WASP.  n.  J.  [pearp,  Sax.  vespa,  Latin  5 
fuesfe»  Fr.]  .  A  brisk  stinging  insect, 
in  form  resembling  a  bee. 

More  Vfasfsy  that  buz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.       Sbaktpemre, 

Why,  11  hat  a  ttw^tongued  and  impatient 
Art  thou,  to  break  mto  this  woman's  mood, 
T>Ing  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

SLaktpeare, 
Encount'ring  with  a  'wasf>y 
He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  clasp.  Draytom, 

Wa'spish.  adj.  [ivom  *wasp.'\  Peewish^ 
malignant ;  irritable  :  irascible. 

Pll  use  you  for  my  laughter,   . 
When  you  are  wa*phb.  Sbulspeare, 

Come,  you  wasp,  you  are  too  angry. 
i-4f  I  be  %uajpijbi  best  beware  my  sting.  Sbsks. 

By  the  stern  brow  and  tvasphb  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  wilting  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour.  Sbaijpeare, 

■The  taylorA  wife  was  only  a  good  hearty 
shrew,  under  the  im|X)tcncy  of  an  unruly  •wmp' 
isb  humour  :  she  would  have  her  will. 

L^Esirange, 

Upon  this  gross  mistake  the  poor  -was^iib 

creature  runs  on  for  manv  leaves.    Stillingjlcet, 

Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  vMjr/M^,  wrong-head,  rhiramg  race. 

Pope. 
Wa'spishlv.    tulv.     [from    ivdspijh.] 

Peevishly. 
Wa'^spishness.   If.  /.    [from  'waspisbJ] 

PeeTisbiiess  t  irritability. 
Wa^ssail.    j».  s,    [from  parbcel,  your 

health,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and 
ale»  anciently  much  used  by  English 
good -fellows. 
3^.  A  drunken  bout. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse. 
Keeps  wofsail,  and  the  swaggVmg  upspring 
reels.  Sbaitpean, 

5.  A  merry  song.  Ains^wortb. 

Wa'^s SAILER.  ».  /.  [from  wassail.}    A 

toper  $  a  drunkard. 

1  m  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill*d  in« 

solence 

Of  such  late  tv0//aj7^r/.  Milton, 

Wast.  The  second  pe.rson  of  *tvas,  from 

robe. 
7a  WASTE,  v.  a.  [apeptan,  Szx,^voesten, 

Dut.  guastare^  Ital.  'vastare,  Latin.] 
1.  To  diminish. 

The  fire  that  mounu  the  liquor  till  *t  niiLo'er, 
Seemine  t'  augment  it,  vhuUs  it.  Sbaisptare, 
Could  nghs  furnish  new  breath,  or  draw  life 
and  spirits  from  the  xoasting  of  yours,  your 
firiends  would  encourage  your  passion.  Temple, 
The  patient  is  much  v?atleJ  and  enfeebled ; 
and  he  is  the  ^lore  so,  because  ia  his  confined 
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state  of  the  di^emper  there  is  genenDy  s  greil 
detection  of  appetite.  Blaekmrt, 

».  To  tiestroy  wantonly  and  luxurioublyj 
to  squander. 

The  people's  praying  after  the  minister,  they 
sav,  Kvasteib  time.  Hptier. 

i'hcre  must  be  providence  used,  that  our  ship 
timber  be  not  tcasteJ.  Bosob. 

No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  erapJor, 
But  their  dark  hours  they  tiM/<«  in  barrenjoy. 

3.  To  destroy;  to  desolate. 

He  only  their  provisions  vfastet  and  bums. 

DmtU 
.Peace  to  corrupt,  no  less  than  war  to  xe4iu. 

#      First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  •ewite. 

Dryiau 
.  TheTyber 

Insuitt  our  u'aHs,  and  'soastes  our  fruitful  gretind& 

Dfyin. 

Now  tpysttH^  years  my  former  streogdi  coi- 

found. 

And  added  wo«  have  bowM  me  to  the  groosd; 

Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  euess  the  grain, 

And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vu%ar  man.  Bwm. 

4.  To  wear  out. 

•   Here  condemn'd       ** 
To  -waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  ^Dltm, 

5.  To  spend  i  to  consume. 

O  Vvere  1  able  '> 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none! 

JdiUm. 

7<?  Waste,  nj.n.   To  dwindle;  tobcio 
a  state  of  consumption. 
Man  dieth  and  wajteib  an-ay.  J^^ 

Their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  ioiquitf; 
wasting  and  dcscruaion  are  in  their  paths. 

The  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleep  invite.  Sryl* 
Waste.  aJj.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Destroyed ;  ruined. 

The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste  in  his  retretf. 

The  multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputo, 
which  have  so  laid  waste  the  inteUectoal  world, 
is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  ill  uk  <^ 
words:  ^^• 

When  thus  the  gather*d  storms  of  vrctcboi 
love, 
In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  wdste. 
And  scatter *d  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.     /n»ft 
s.  Desolate )  uncultivated. 

There  bt  ver\'  waste  countries  and  wBde- 
nesses ;  but  we  lind  not  mention  whether  sof 
do  inhabit  there.  ^i^ 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  ia  the 
waste  howling  wilderness.  DewtLsmfV}. 

3.  Superfluous!  exuberant;  lost  for wafit 
of  occupiers. 

Quite  surcharg*d  with  her  own  wci^t. 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  ACll^ 

4.  Worthless;  that  of  which  none  butTik 
uses  can  be  made  :  as,  'wasK  wood. 

5.  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or 
value  found. 

it  n^y  be  published  as  well  as  printed, that* 

much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  nay  d<x  Be 

for  waste  paper.  Drydt^ 

Waste.  «./.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction j  tU 

,    act  of  squindcring. 
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J>^re«dom  who  Wves,  mtnt  first  be  wtit  and 
.         good; 

out  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rave  we  lec, 
for  all  this  w4/«r  of  wealth,  atid  loss  of  bleed. 

Miitaa, 

So  foolish  and  lavish  are  we,  that  too  often  we 
me  some  words  in  mere  w*ute,  and  have  ao 
ideas  for  them.  ^(tf/x. 

^.  Consuihption  \  loss. 

Reasons  induce  us  to  think  it  a  good  work, 
which  they,  in  their  care  for  well  bestowing  of 
time,  account  vnute.       ^  Hooter, 

Thin  air  is  better  |»erced,  but  thick  air  pre- 
fferveth  the  sound  better  from  watte.      A^m, 

It  was  providenthr  designed  to  repair  the  rtnute 
daily  made  by  the  nrequent  attrition  in  mastica* 
tion.  £ay. 

)•  Useless  expence. 

But  youth,  tne  perishin|  good,  runs  on  too  fast. 
And  unenjoy*d  it  spends  itself  to  waste  t 
Few  know  tne  use  of  life  before  'tis  past.  DryJ, 
tfecure  the  workings  of  your  soul  ^om  run- 
ning to  vfasiey  and  even  your  looser  moraenu 
. '  will  turn  to -happy  account.  ff^atte, 

4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground. 

See  the  man,  who  spacious  regions  gave 

A  ^aste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  ^avc.  Pofie* 

JLand  thn  is  left  wholly  to  nattu-e,  and  hath 

no  improvement  of  pasture,  tillage,  or  plaut- 

ing,  is  called  tvaste.  Lotke, 

5.  Ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied. 

Lifted  aloft,  he  'ean  to  mount  up  higher, 
'  And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight  ^ 
Thro*  all  that  great  wide  fvtfx«r,  yet  wanting 
light.  Spenter, 

These  gentlemen,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  toajte  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Had,  been  thus  cncountred.  Sbakspeare* 

Forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
Wandcr'd  this  barren  waste,  Mihtn, 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  t^rx/r,  the  ocean, 
we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea. 

JVatter. 
Fnmi  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  wat*ry 

€udi  length  of  years,  sntii  various  perils  past 

Dryien* 
Thee  I^urstie,.oh  great  ill-fated  youth! 
Through  all  the  dismal  vmuU  of  gloomy  death. 

Swutb, 
4*  l^Cffion  ruined  and  deserted. 
All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 
And  V\ikan  rkles  in  tri^ph  o*er  the  vseutt,   ' 

Dryden. 

'  7.  Mischief  5  destruction. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  i«,  stire,  starce  out 

^  <if  him :  if  the  devU  have  Um  not  in  fee-simple, 

he  will  n^ver,  i  think,  in  the  way  of  «&wilr,  at* 

tMnpt  us  again.  Sbahpeare, 

#•  [  A  law  term.]  Destruction  of  wood  or 

other  products  of  land. 

You  are  but  tenant  for  life,  and  shall  make  no 
mmste,  SbathmlL 

Wa'stiful.  adj,  ItvMteMdfuJI.} 
t.  Destructive  $  ruinous^ 

The  folly  of  nan 
LMt  in  these  vmstefij  furies.  Miifm. 

%m  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 
To  smoetn  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  nemven  to  garnish, 
li  vastefiti  and  ridictilous  excess.  Sbahfeartk 
^  k  such  cases  they  set  them  off  more  with  wit 
ttxl  activity,  than  with  cosdy  and  wmtte/J  ek* 
'^einees.  Beu^m 

a*  l^avish  \  prodigal  \  l^urbmtVjr  liberal. 
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How  has  kmd  heav'n  adom'd  (he  havi  , 
And  rcatter'd  blessings  whh  a  tvSST^W  hand ! 

Addtsom* 
4.  Desolate;  uncultivated}  unoccunied. 
In  wilderness  and  tvastefil  desaru  strav*d. 
To  seek  her  knight.  Sfemttr* 

Outrageous  as  a  sea«  dark,  wattefiJ,  wild. 

*  ^        Mil/on. 

Wa'stbpully.  adv.  [from  mmsteful,^ 

With  vain  and  dissolute  consumption* 

Never  any  man  would  think  our  labour  ml^ 

^ent,  or  the  time  vmstefiMy  consumed.  Hookerm 

To  her  new-made  favourite,  Morat, 
Her  lavish  hand  is  wasiefuHy  profuse.    Dryddk 
Wa'stefulness.  »./.  Ltrom owfl//^*/.) 

Prodigality. 
Wa'steness.  «.  i.  [fromwarf^.]  De- 
solation {  solitude.  ^ 

She,  of  nought  afraid,        ^ 

Through  woods  and  ^vastams  wide  hhn  daily 

sought.  Spemef^ 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  tX'wasUness. 

Ztpbaniab* 

Wa'stbr.  jf.i.  [^Tom  tvaste.']  One  that 
consumes  dissolutely  and  extravagantly; 
a  squanderer  $  vain  consumer. 

Divers  Roman  knights. 
The,  profuse  toatUn  of  their  patrimonies. 
So  threatened  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  no# 
Run  any  desperate  fortune.  Ben  Jonsotit 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  makes  them 
wanton  and  careless,  and  teaches  them  .to  b4 
st^uandcrers  and  wasters.  Luke* 

Upon  cards  and  dice  never  learn  any  play, 
and  so  be  mcapaciuted  for  those  encroaching 
,  wasters  of. useful  time.  Locke* 

Sconces  are  great  wasters  of  candles.    Swifim 
Wa'strel.  n.s,  {fvom  waste.] 

Their  works,  both  stream  and  load,  ISein  se- 
veral or  in  wastreU,  that  is,  in  inclosed  ground» 
or  in  commons.  CartWm 

WATCH,  n.  s.  [psecce,  Saxon.] 
X.  Forbeanmce  of  sleep. 
ft.  Attendance  without  sleep.^ 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watei  thef^ 
keep. 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 
^  AddfioH. 

|.  Attention  ;  close  oHservation. 

In  my  school  daya,  \  hen  I  had  lost  one  shafi^ 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  *cU.same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watcb^ 
To  find  the  other  forth;  by  vent'ring  both, 
I  eft  found  both.  Sbaks/feare. 

f.  Guard  j  vigilant  keep. 

Still,  when  i£e  slept,  b*  kept  both  wateb  and 

ward.  Spenser^ 

Hie  thee  to  thy  chaise ; 

Use  careful  wattb,  chuse  trusty  centinels.  Sbak^ 

Love  «fan  find  entrance  not  only  into  an  open 

heart,  but  also  into  a  heart  well  fortined,  if 

wtteb  be  not  well  kept.  Bacom. 

5.  Watchman  j  n^eii  set  to  gusrd.    It  if 

•   used  in  a  collective  sens^. 

Before  her  gae  high  G*id  dk!  sweat  ordain. 
And  wakefu)  vetebes,  ever  to  abide.       Spemeefk 

3uch  stand  ui  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watcb,  aad  rob  our  passeneers. 

SbJt:i>eartm 
The  ports  he  did  shut  up,  cr  at  least  kept  n 
xiyitek  on  ihcm,  that  none  should  p«a  to  or  iro 
that  was  smpected.'  ^^7^1 

When  by  Cod*s  mercy  in  Q?rist,  apprehended 
by  ftith,  c  ir  hearts  shall  be  ptoi6ed,.ihen  to  set 
watcb  and  wttd  ovtf  UttOs  M  ^  ^^E  ^*^ 
inxh  lU  diligencii  Jraki^so 
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^^  * 

'  TIm  toiren  of  hetreti  ire  fill'd 

Wttli  armed  ivateA,  that  render  all  acctat 
BprefnflbU.  Afilim. 

An  abfordkr  our  Sairiour  accounted  it  for  the 
Ifiod  to  lead  tne  UnuL  and  to  put  him  that  can* 
not  tee  to  the  office  of  a  ^vatei.  South, 

$.  Place  twhere  a  guard  it  act. 

He  upbraids  laco.  diat  he  made  bim 
Brave  me  upon  the  toaUh,  Sbahfesrt, 

p.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman. 
As  I'did  stand  my  mmteh  upon  the  hiU, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  m^e.  Sbahptare. 

t,  A  period  of  the  ni^^bt. 

Your  &r  daughter. 
At  this  odd,  even,  and  dull  roalcb  o*  th*  night. 
Is  now  transported  with  a  gbndeltfcr 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  kscivious  Mool^^ 

Sbahpeare* 
AA  tiight  he  win  pursue  \  but  his  approach 
t>arkneis  defends  between,  till  morning  toaUb. 

The  latter  tvateb  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleep  invite.  Dryd. 

p,  A  pocket  clock  |  a  small  clock  rnored 
by  a  iprine* 

A  vtatcb,  betides  the  hour  of  the  day,  gives 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  place  of  the  tun« 
In  the  aodiack.  Hale. 

On  the  theatre  we  are  confined  to  time ;  and 
though  we  talk  not  by  the  hour-glass,  yet  the 
^atib  often  drawn  out  of  the  pocket,  warns  the 
actors  that  their  audience  is  weary.       DryUn, 

That  Chloe  may  be  serv'd  in  sute, 
The  hours  must  at  her  toilet  wait; 
Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  below 
Wonder  their  roaUbtt  go  %o  slow.  PrUr, 

To  Watch.  v.«.  [paoan,  Saxon.] 
a.  Not  to  aleep  \  to  wake. 

I  have  two  niehts  V9auh*i  with  you ;  but  can 

f)erceive  no  truth  in  your  report.     Sbahpeare, 

IVaUbiftg  care  will  not  let  a  man  slumber,  as 

a  sore  diseue  breaketh  sleefk*       EecUtiasiicut, 

'  Sleep,  list'ning  to  thee,  will  wmtcb,    MiUom^ 

A*  To  keep  guard. 

1  win  ^oaUb  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for 

good.  Jeremkd). 

In  our  waUbinx  we  have  vaicbed  for  a  nation 

that  cduld  not  save  us.  LamemitttiMs, 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  vtdcb'J. 

Mi/hm. 

3»  To  look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  waitcth  for  the  LKnd,  more  than 
they  that  tvaieb  for  the  morning.  JPuUms, 

4.  To  be  attentive  $  to  bt  vigilant. 

fFaitb  thou  in  all  ^ngt,  endure  afflictiooa. 

^Tianiby, 

5.  To  be  ciutiowsly  observant. 

ff^aicb  over  thyself)  counsel  thyselfjjudge 
thyself  impartially.  T^yior, 

4.  To  be  insidiously  attentive. 

He  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
ff^atcbttf  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  fitxl 
Hjs  wish,  and  best  advamage  us  asunder. 
Hopeless  to>  circumvent  us  join'dL  JbiiUMm 

To  Watch,  v.^. 

1.  To  guard  I  to  have  in  keep. 

Flaming   ministers  v;>itib  and  tend   th^ir 
charge.   ^  Miitptu 

f  •  To  observe  in  ambush. 

Saul  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house  to 

mstifb  him,  and  to  tlay  him.  1  Smtm/. 

He  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 

^udihing  the  motioii  of  any  vrater*rat  that 

^mn  betwixt  h»  and  the  sky.  ^^km* 
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Alley  mioer  fodcs^UMv  mNb 
Injointed  armour  ««ftA.  Afiftmi 

%.  To  tend. 

Paris  iM/cW  the  fodcs  in  the  gmres  of  I^ 

BmMb 
4.  Toobaerre,  in  order  to  detect  or  pit- 
vent. 
Wa'tcher.  ». /.  [firtmi  «iatrlk] 
I.  One  who  sits  ap  i  one  who  does  not  fj^ 
to  sleep. 

Get  on jr«ir  night-gown,  lest  occadoo  call  to, 
And  shew  us  io  be  ^ifaUbert.  Sb^tfmu 

a.  Diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  endinlkd 
eyes. 
And  made  them  'watdttn  of  mine  own  htart*! 
sorrow.  tbaktfmt. 

it  is  obserxed  by  those  that  are  more  attentivt 
xMiebert  of  the  works  of  nature.  Mm. 

Wa'tchet.  tf<jf.  [pvce^^y  Saxon,  weak. 
SkUpter,"]    Blue )  pale  blue. 
Whom  'niidst  the  Alps  do  hanging  thnits 
surprise? 
Who  stares  in  Germany  at  ^oaidet  eyes  ? 

Drydtt. 
WA'TCHVVL.iu/j,  l^waScbtMdfull.]  Vi- 
gilant $  attentive }  cautious ;  nicely  ob- 
servant. It  has  of  before  the  thing  to 
be  regulated,  and  against  before  th* 
thing  to  be  avoided. 

Call  home  our  exilM  friends. 

That  (Ted  the  snares  oXroatchful  tyranny.  SUl 

Be  wateb/ml,  and  strengthen  the  things  ready 

to  die.  Jir9tUiim, 

Nodding  a  while,  and  waUbf^  of  his  blow* 

He  fell;  and  falling  crush*d  th*  uc|7steful 

nymph  below.  •^'T*** 

Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  viud 

becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  en  truth,  and  sboun 

make  them  always  watchful  against  whatever 

might  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  Z«r^* 

Be  wtcbftd  of  their  behaviour,  and  as  ready 

to  require  of  them  an  exact  (4»servancc  of  tbi 

duties  of  Christianity,  as  of  the  duties  of  their 

servtats.  Z^w- 

Wa'tchfullt.  ad^,  [from  tt^chfuL] 

Vigilantly  $    cautiousl^ri    attentively  i 

'with  cautious  observation  5  beedfiilly. 

If  this  exjpcriment  were  very  tpafebfidly  xr\ti 

in  vessels  or  several  sizes,  some  such  tnii^  roaf 

be  discovered.  Btj^t, 

WA'TCHFULNESS.».i.  [from owrfri^.l 

X .  vigilance ;  heed ;  suspicious  attentioo ; 

cautious  regard ;  diligent  observation* 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  xsUebfmlmtts  cf  the  tempur. 
discourage  us.  Hammmi 

Love,  fantastick  pow'r !  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  vMtcb^Iaeu  be  laid. 
Undaunted  then  o*er  cl&  and  valleys  strtfs, 
And  leads  his  votaries  safe  through  paoiWtf 
ways.  A»6f. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  roe 
much  to  their  wives  owning  the  doctrine  of  ue- 
limir'ed  conjugal  fidelity,  and  ao  to  ac^ect  a  dt 
nvatdtfiiheu  <mx  their  manDCis.        jtiiadmtt 

Pr^udices  are  cured  by  a  cooscaiit  jcalomy 
and  xoaUbfuimft*  over  our  paawom,  that  tfaef 
may  never  interpose  when  vc  are  call'd  ^f 
ajudgmcot.  .'T'f'* 

By  a  solicitous  taiefe£/W«ttx  about  one  s  btte- 
viour,  instead  of  being  mead«d»  k  will  ^^ 
strained.  »•% 

a«  IiiJd>iUt]r  to  slMp. 
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WgkifidMtu^  sometimet  calM  a  took  vigO, 
often  precedes  too  great  sleepUiest.    ArMkn^i. 
Wa^tchhousb;  h./.  Iftvatch  amd  houu.] 
'  Place  where  the  watch  is  set. 

Where  statues  breath'd,  the  i%orks  of  PMdias' 
handSf 
A  woodexl  pump  or  lonely  watdUnue  itand^ 

"WA'TCHli^b.  «./.  Iftom  watcb.]  Inabi* 
lity  to  sleep. 

The  bullet,  not  havbg  been  extracted,  occa- 
sioned great  pain  and  iidaUbimgf,         JVUdmam* 
W a'tc H M AKE R.  M.  /.  \woMtch  and  maker ^'\ 
One  whose  trade  is  to  nuke  watches,  or 
pocket  clocks. 

Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use 
forge  or  file,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  wateb' 
wuier;  they  all  using  the  same  tools,  thouah  Of 
several  sizes.  Mtew, 

Wa'tchman.    n.s.   [tvatch  and  man  ^ 
Guard ;  sentinel ;  one  «iet  to  keep  ward. 

On  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 
The  vfaubttum  waiting,  tydings  glad  to  hear. 

Spemser, 
Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that   the 
toatcbmen  might  carry  him  before  a  justice. 

Baem, 
Drunkenness  calls  oflTthe  roatebmen  from  their 
towers;  and  then  all  evils  that  proceed  from  a 
loose  heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and  a  dissolute 
spirit,  we  put  upon  its  account.  Taylor. 

Our  %u*uLm<M  from  the  tow*rs,  with  longing 
eyes. 
Expect  his  swift  arrival.  DrytUn. 

The  melancholy  tone  of  a  toaUhman  at  mid- 
night. Srvifu 
Wa'tchtoweb.ii.x.  [^vaUb and tvwcr.  1 
Tower  on  which  a  sentinel  was  placed 
for  the  sake  of  prosj)cct. 

In  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  vtBtchttnstr 
and  flieth  most  by  night.  £aco/i» 

Up  unto  the  tvatebto^er  get, 
And  lee  all  things  despoil'd  of  falbdcs.  Dtnnt. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watehUtuer  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  Mtktn, 

The  senses  in  the  head,  as  sentinels  in  a 
toatchtotuer,  convey  to  the  soul  the  impressbns 
df  external  objects.  Hav, 

Wa'tchword.  >r.  X.  [ftvaUb  and  w«r<^] 
The  word  given  to  the  sentinels  to 
know  their  friends. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
vyatd^ord  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 
into  rebellicn.  Sfenser. 

We  have  heard  the  chhnes  at  midnight,  mas- 
ter Shallow.— 
—That  we  have,  sir  John:  our  waiebword^ 
hem !  boys.  Sbaktptore, 

A  watclmfsrd  every  minute  of  the  night  goeth 
about  the  walb,  to  testify  their  vigilancy. 

Sandys, 
WA'TER.  »./.  [waetiTf  Dutch  5  patcji, 

Saxon.] 
.  I .  Sir  Isaac  Newton  defines  *waUr,  when 
pure,  to  be  a  very  fluid  salt»  volatile, 
and  void  of  all  savour  or  taste  j  and  it 
teems  to  consist  of  small,  smooth,  hard, 
porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal 
diameters,  and  of  equal  speciiick  gravi- 
ties, at  Dr.  Cheyne  observes  $  and  also 
that  there  are  between  them  spaces  so 
large,  and  ranged  in  such  a  maiunor,  as 


,     W^A  T 

to  be  pervioas  on  all  tides.  Theif 
smoothness  accounts  for  their  tlidinjg^ 
easily  over  one  another's  surfacesj  their 
sphericity  keeps  them  also  from  touch- 
ing one  another  in  more  point!  than 
one  $  and  by  both  these  their  friction 
in  sliding  over  one  another  is  rendered 
the  least  possible.  Their  hardness  kc- 
counts  for  the  iucompressibility  of  wa- 
ter, when  it  is  free  from  the  intet  mix* 
turc  of  air.  The  porosity  of  water  it 
to  very  grekt,  that  thtfe  is  at  least  forty 
•  times  as  much  space  as  matter  in  it| 
for  water  is  nineteea  tiaies  speciEcalljr 
lighter  than  gold,  and  conseqtientljr 
rarer  in  the  same  pro|5ortion.      Sluimcy, 

My  mikloess  hath  allay*d  their  swelling  grieft. 
My  mercy  dry*d  their  «a/«r-flowmg  tears.  • 

Sbahpfure* 

Your  waiir  is  a  sore  dtcayer  of  your  whore- 
son dead  body.  Shakapiari* 

The  sweet  manner  of  it  forced 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  ha? « 

stoppd, 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me ; 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Sbaksftartk 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtuet 
We  write  in  xoainr,  Sbakspeare* 

Thoee  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy  sut« 
look  ill,  Timoni  here's  that  which  u  too  weak 
to  be  a  sinner,  honest  ivatsr,  which  ne'er  left 
man  i*  th*  mire.  Sbahpeare» 

Watar  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  ani- 
mal fluids  and  solids;  for  a  dry  bore,  distilled, 
affords  a  great  quantitv  of  insipid  xoater:  there* 
fore  vfoUr  seems  to  be  proper  drink  for  every 
animal.  Arbutbmvt^ 

a.  The  sea. 

Travel  by  land  or  by  Usaier.   Commom  Praytr* 

By  vtaUr  they  foUnd  the  sM,  westward  from 
Peru,  always  very  calm.  AUti* 

3,  Urine. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  ttHster  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee.  Sbahpeari* 

Go  to  bed,  alter  you  have  made  voter,  ^wft* 

i^.  ToboUV/ATtn.   Tobesound;  toM 

tight.  From  a  vessel  that  will  not  leah* 

A  good  christian/nd  an  honest  man* must  hi 
all  of  a  piece,  and  inequalities  of  proceeding  will 
never  bold -water,  L* Estrange* 

5.  It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 

Tis  a  good  form. 
And  rich :  here  is  a  xoater,  look  ye !      Sbaisf. 

6.  Water  is  much  used  in  composition 
for  things  made  with  nvmter,  being  in 
nvater^  or  growing  in  nvaier. 

She  might  see  the  same  tiM^w-^-spaiiiel,  which 
before  had  hunted,  come  and  fetch  away  one  of 
Philoclea's  gloves,  whose  fine  proportion  shewed 
well  what  a  dainty  guest  was  wont  there  to  be 
lodged.  Sidney, 

Oh  that  I  were  a  mockery  kbg  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 

And  meh  myself  aWay  in  tnaftr-drops.  Sbsis, 

*        ""  '        "  Ithet 


I'oor  Tom  e^s  the  wall-newt,  and  t 
newt.  .'  Sbsksfmrt. 

Todim  me  with  noble  anger! 
O  let  not  won^tr*  weapons,  toedMitf^ 
Stain  my  man's  tfieeks.  Sbcksfear^e 

Let  nor  the  <iurf^^flood  overflow  me.  rs9lm» 
They  shall  spting  up  aa  amoo^  the  grass,  as 
willows  by  the  wctrr-counts,      '  fseM. 

1  F  » 
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Af  tht  hmt  praccth  after  thespaf<p4rook,  94 
puttctb  ny  t«(u  after  thee,  O  God.        J^smlms, 

Beep  caHeth  unto  deep^  at  tbcnoise  of  thy 
ttwDrr-spoutl.  Psalms. 

He  torneth  men  into  a  wBderness,  and  the 
tptffer-fprinp  into  dry  groond.  Fstdms, 

liiere  were  act  lii  ^wfcr-pott  of  stone.  J^hn. 

Hercules's  page,  Hylaa»  went  with  a  «Mlfr> 
ipoc  to  fill  it  at  a  plouant  fiMmtaio  that  was  near, 

Bactm, 

Am  the  carp  is  accounted  the  VMffi^fox,  for 
lut  cuwnnss  ao  the  roach  is  accounted  the  w«#/r« 
ihetpw  fFakoM. 

J  Sca-calfta  unwonrcd  to  freih  rivers  fly; 
The  ap<lrr^inifctf  with  icaUa  upstandiof  die. 

By  making  the  ttw^rr^vheels  larger,  the  mo- 
tloB  will  be  to  slow,  that  the  arrew  will  not  be 
Bble  to  suppler  the  outward  streams.      WiUtims^ 

Rain  earned  away  applet,  together  with  a 
duQg4ull  that  lay  in  the  vdtrr-conrtc. 

VRstrmtge, 
Oh  help,  IB  this  axtremcic  aced. 
If  wMier  gods  are  deities  indeed.  Drydem. 

Because  the  outermost  coat  of  the  eve  mkht 
he  pricked,  and  this  humour  let  out,  therefore 
nature  hath  made  prorisipn  to  repair  it  by  the 
help  of  certain  v^Arr-pipes,  or  lymph^Htocts, 
inserted  into  the  butb-  oi  the  eye,  proceeding 
from  glandules  that  leparate  this  water  from  the 
Uood.  i^. 

The  taterU  ^fwatUa,  or  «ii«fr*-newt»  when 
youag,  hath  four  neat  ramified  fins,  two  on  one 
aide,  growing  oat  a  little  abawe  its  forclMS,  to 
ytJm  and  keep  ita  body  upright,  which  faU  off 
when  the  legs  are  grown.  '  Derham, 

Other  mortar,  laed  in  making  tra«rr-courses, 
dstema,  and  fish-ponds,  b  very  hard  and  du* 
fBUe.  Mmmi. 

«  The  most  brittle  m#«r-caniMe  wae  used 
«D00g  the  Egyptians,  who,  u  Strabo  saith, 
would  sail  aometunes  in  boats  made  of  earthen- 
ware. ArktthttU^ 

A  gentleman  watered  saintfbin  in  dry  weather 
«t  new  sou  iog,  and,  when  it  came  up,  with  a 
v«<tfr-cart,  carrying  his  water  in  a  cask,  to 
Vk  hich  there  was  a  tap  at  the  end,  which  lets  the 
Water  run  into  a  long  trough  full  of  small  holes. 

In  Hapipshire  they  sell  tM^^r^trefoil  as  dear 
as  hops.  MertimiT, 

IpWa'ter.  ♦.tf.  [from  the  noun.] 
%•  To  irrigate  5  to  supply  with  moisture. 
A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden. 

Oaujts. 
A  man's  nature  runs  to  hrrhs  or  weeds; 
^erefore  let  him  seasonably  fbeUr  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other.  >BatM, 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from 
hence. 
Keglect  of  wnidi  no  wit  can  recompense ; 
The  fbonuin  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  SKrcd  stream,  sfaoold  never  ro^Ur  we^ds. 

9Vailtr, 
Could  tean  wttn  the  kivcly  ptbnt,  so  as  to 
auke  it  grow  again  after  ooce  'tis  cut  down, 
your  frims  would  be  so  far  firnm  accusing  your 
aaasioai  dm  they  would  eacourage  it,  and  share 
It.  TtmffU* 

You  BMy  wtUr  the  lower  land  when  you  wiU. 

0*  To  tupplj  with  water  for  drink. 
Now  ^gan  the  tolden  Phcebus  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  foc'e  in  bilkvws  of  the  west, 
^And  bis  faint  steeds  tM/rrV  in  ocean  deep, 
Whaiifiroia  tb^joairaal  labaun  they  did  rest. 
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Doth  act  each  «a  dK  ssUmA  loqM  hism 
from  the  stall,  and  lend  bin  away  to  tt»iin>g. 

Zirfcw 

His  noraemen  kept  them  ia  so  stratt,tbat  n§ 

^  maa  couki,  without  great  danger,  go  to  vsttr 

his  horse.  K^tUt, 

JVatar  him,  and,  drinkinf  what  he  can. 
Encourage  biro  to  thirst  agam  with  bran.  Jh^ 
3.    To  fertilize  or  accomoMkUta  wiril 
streams. 

Mountains,  that  ran  from  one  extremity  of 
Italy  to  the  other,  give  rise  to  aa  inarediblt  va- 
riety of  rivers  that  tr*/<r  it.  JMsmi 
4*  To  diversify  at  with  waves. 

The  different  ranring  the  snperficid  paits  cT 
velvet  and  ts«l«r<^sdk,  does  the  like.      Lteim 

To  Wa'ter.  V,  M, 
I.  To  shed  moisture. 

I  stsin'd  this  nankin  widi  the  blood 
That  valiant  Ciiffora  with  his  rapier*s  poka 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  uie  boy; 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  theo  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withsL 

Siaitfnm 
Mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  ia  diioe. 
Began  to  9<«rr.  Sbakspten. 

l^e  tickling  of  the  nonrils  within,  dothdnv 
the  moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  die  eyes  bf 
consent;  for  they  also  will  v«f«r.  Bm». 

How  troublesome  ia  the  least  mote,  or  doft, 
falling  into  the  eye !  and  how  quiddy  docs  it 
weep  and  wmter  upon  the  least  grievance!  S*a^ 
%.  To  eet  or  take  in  waterj  to  be  used  ia 
sa;»plying  water. 

He  set  the  rods  he  had  polled  before  the  fiodn 
in  the  gutters  in  the  noattristg  troughs.  Gtnt^' 
Mahomet  sent  many  small  boats,  msaofJ 
with  harquebusiers  and  small  ordnance,  into  the 
lake  near  unto  the  camp,  to  keep  the  christisns 
from  wtrriaf  there.  KmXUs, 

^.  ThemutbWLTE^t.  The  man  longs; 
there  i«  a  Teheroem  desire.  From  dogs 
who  drop  their  slaver  when  they  see 
meat  which  they  cannot  get. 

Cardinal  Wolsey*s  Urth  xtetnhg  at  tlie  bi* 
riiopridc  of  Winchester,  sent  one  umo  biabof 
Fqx,  whohad  advanced  him,  for  to  move  him  x» 
reaicn  the  bishoorick.  because  extreme  age  hsi 
made  him  blina;  which  Fox  did  take  io  so>Q 
part,  that  he  willed  the  messenger  to  tell  tbe 
cardinal,  that,  althoiwh  I  am  blind,  I  have  esp*ol 
his  malicious  untiiamLliilness.  Ctmkn, 

These  reasons  made  Ms  immsth  to  wwfrr 
With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her.  HmiAt9s, 

Those  who  contend  for  ApertmL  bsve  stt 
men's  mstahs  m-tetttsring  f«r  motiey  at  thtt  n^t. 

Wa'tercolovrs.    ».  1.    l*waier  aod 

Painters  make  colours  into  a  soft  coashtsnrf 
with  water  or  oil;  those  they  call  wmUtnimn^h 
and  these  they  term  oil  colours.  JS^ 

Less  should  I  dawb  it  o^  with  ttiaskorf 
praise. 
And  volfrcsW/ of  these  days: 
These  days!  where  e*eo  the  extrsvsgance  a 

Is  at  a  loss  for  fl^uias  to  express 

Men*s  fiotty,  whunsies,  tod  iacuustiecy.  #»p. 

WA'TfiR.CREtSES.  If./.  IsupoMoUt  Ut] 

ApUnt.  Jfitfrr. 

The  nymphs  of  Hoads  are  made  very  bewo- 
ful;  upoi  \km  hitds  ara  prlnds  of  ^  ^ 
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Wa'tbrbr.   »./.   [from  nvitfr,]    One 
who  waters. 

Tbk  ill  weed,  rtther  cut  off  by  the  grouod 
than  phicked  up  by  the  root,  twic«  or  thrice 
grew  torth  ag^in;  but  yet,  mausre  the  warmers 
•od  watercrsi  hath  been  ever  parched  up. 

Wa'terfall,   «.  /.    [inater  and  fall,} 
Cataracts  cascade. 
I  have  teen  in  the  Indies  Ux  greater  watir* 
JmlU  than  those  of  Nilus.  Raiagh, 

Mot  Lacedaemon  charms  me  more 
Than  high  Albana's  airy  walls. 
Resounding  with  her  vfoterfalls,  AJUtm* 

Wa'terfla'O.    sr. /.    (from  aw«rrp  and 
flagi    iris  a^uatica^   IJtXin,^      VfzXtt 
ilower-de-luce. 
Wa'tbrpowl.  ».  /.  Fowl  that  Ihe  or 
gee  their  food  in  water. 

Wstnfiwl'yjf  roost  is  that  air  which  isfikest 

water,  Baant, 

Wmttrfowlt  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long 

flight  by  taking  water,  and  numbers  of  them  are 

found  m  islands,  and  in  the  main  ocean.    Hale, 

Fish  9nd-tv jterfttplt  who  feed  of  turbid  and 

muddy  sHmy  water,  are  accounted  the  cause  of 

^phlegm.  Fhytr, 

Watergru'bl.  n.s,  [wo/^  and ^r«^/.] 

Food  made  with  oatmeal    boiled   in 

water. 

For  breakftst,  mflk,  mllk-pottagettMlrrenrf/a 
and  ftummtry,  art  very  fit  to  make  for  children . 

l,«eie. 

The  alimont  ought  to  be  slender,  as  vMt(r~ 

gntel  acidulated.  Arhuihnot. 

Wa'terhen.  «. /.  [ from at;4z/rr  and  Afvj 

fuUcat  Lat.]  A  coot  $  a  waterfowl. 
Wa'terinbss.    ».  /.     [from  nuateryj] 
Humidity  $  moisture. 

The  forerunners  oS  an  apoplexy  are  du)ge[ss» 
nightmares,  weakness,  vfotfriarsi,  and  torg^ty 
of  the  eyes.  Arhtttlunt* 

Wa'terish*  at^,  [fromovfl/^.] 
t.  Resembling  water. 

Where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm^  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  roaterhb  ipatter,  but 
a^  tnsipki  manhood,  apd  a  stupid  old  infancy  F 

JhrjJen. 
a.  Moist;  boggr. 

Some  parts  otthe earth  grow  pi\oorish  or w»- 
terhb^  otners  dry.  HaU. 

Wa'terishness.  n,s,  [from  *:vtf/m/A.J 
Thinness  j  resemblance  of  water. 

A  pendulous  sUminess  answers  a  tSicuitous 

state,  or  an  acerbt:y,  which  resembles  toe  tartar 

of  our  humours;  or  vpUr'ubiusj,  which  is  like 

the  serosity  oi  our  Uood.  ^^^*^' 

Walter  LEA?,  ff. /.  A  plant.        MiUer, 

Wa'tbrhlly.  «. /.  [nymfhdta^  Latin.] 

A  plant.  MiUer. 

l^t  them  lie  dry  twehre  months  to  kill  the 

witer«weeds,  as  wattrimia  and  bull-rushes. 

JVaitM. 
Wa'tbrman.  *.j.  [water  zndwMB.^  A 
ferryman ;  a  boatman. 

Having  blocked  op  the  passage  to  Greenwich, 
they  ordered  the  •waUrmfH  to  let  h\\  their  oars 
wore  gently.  Dryden. 

Bubbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  'vatermtn  told  us  chat 
they  are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same 
places.  Addison, 

1  he  vfotirmam  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
?^ve  rsciMin  uj^n  h^ji  ussier  oar*        9«j, 
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Wa^tbr^taric.  »./.  [wtfT^  and  awl.) 
The  utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  tk« 
flood. 

Men  and  beasts 
Were  borne  above  the  tops  of  trees  that  grew 
On  th'  utmost  margin  of  the  watermark,  Dtji* 
Watbrme'lon.  »./.  A  plant. 

It  hath  trailing  braxiches.  as  the  cucumber  or 
melon,  and  is  distinguishe<nroni>ther  cticurbi* 
taceous  plants,  bjr  its  leaf  deeply  cot  and  utfge^ 
and  by  its  producing  uneatable  rrui.U  MSkr^ 
Wa^termill.  n,  s.  Mill  turned  by 
water. 

Forth  flowed  flftsh 
A  gushing  river  of  bbck  gory  Uood. 
That  drowned  aU  the  laud  whereon  he  stood  r 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  watarmilL 

S^MMfer. 
Com  ground  by  windmi^  erected  on  hills* 
or  in  the  plains  where  thew«Sei>)iii^<  stood. 

M^rtimtr^ 

Wa'tbrmint.    «.i.   ImMikm Mqustica.'i 

^  A  plant. 

Waterra'disu.  n.s.  A  species  of  wa* 

tercresses. 
Wa'terrat.  /f.  i.    Imus  aquaticMs.J    A 
rat  that  makes  holes  in  b«nks. 
There  be  bmd.nits,  and  vaierTmig,     8lah^ 
The  pike  Is  bold>  and  Hes  near  the  top  of  th« 
water,  watching  the  motion  of*  any  no^,  or 
romSer-rai^  or  moose.  tVaUoiu, 

Waterro'cket.  n.s. 
I.  A  species  of  watercresses.  [eruca  aqua^ 

tica.\ 
a.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  ia 

the  water. 

Watbrvi'olet.  n.s*  \h$tt9ma^  Latin.] 

A  plant.  hi^iier. 

.  Watbrsa'pphirb.  n.s.  A  sort  of  stone. 

H^aienapfbire  tk  the  occidental  sapphire,  and 

is  neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nar  so  hard,  as  th^ 

orientaL  1Voo(hvar^ 

Water wx'llow.  n.  s.  [firom ctxor/r and 

nvUU^\  Ijsimachiat  Lat.]  A  plant. 

kim^worits^ 
Wa'terwith.  n.s.   [fwaUrtn^with.^ 
Aplant. 

The  tmiUrwiih  of  Jamaica,  growtot  on  dry 
hilb  in  the  woods,  where  no  water  is  to  be  met 
with,  its  trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three 
,yards  long,  and  held  Irf  either  end  to  the  mouth, 
'affords  so  plentiful  a  umptd,  innocent,  and  re- 
freshing water,  or  sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  thei 
droughty  traveller  or  hunter.  Deriamm. 

Wa'terwork.  n.s.  l^vater tnd wsri."] 
Play  of  fountains ;  artincial  Spouts  oF 
water  j  any  hydraulick  perfbrmance. 

Engines  invented  for  mines  and  twrt^rtwri* 
of^en  fail  in  tbe  performance.  JVilkins^ 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  firs^ 
phns  of  their  gardens,  as  well  as  wattrumtks. 

AMiM% 
.  Wa'tbry.  adj.  [from  <waUr.\ 
I.  Thin  ;  liquid  ;  like  water. 

Quifksilvcr,  which  is  a  Ry>st  crude  and  watery 
body,  heated,  and  pent  b,  hath  the  like  fore* 
with  gunpowder.  Baeom. 

The  bi)e,  by  its  saponaceous  quality,  mixeth 
the  oily  and  wastry  parts  of  the  aliment  toge- 
ther. ArhdlmcU 
1.  Tasteless }  insipid  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless. 
We*Il  use  this  unwholesoioe  humidity,  this 
gross,  'Viitgry  puopicat                 4fruH^Mgw 
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Ko  hcterpf  en^oqs  n^xtpre  use,  is  sett* 
VTtxh  waUn  ttirnept  have  debtsM  thdr  wiitis. 

3,  Wet  i  abounding  With  water. 
When  tne  bi^  lip,  and  wof'ry  eye, 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh ; 
•Tis  then  thou  art  yon  angrv  main,  ^ 
DeformM  by  winds,  and  dasn*d  by  ram«    fn$n 
^  Kelarinsr  to  the  water. 

On  the  brims  her  sire,  the  tpo/'rr  god, 
^)*d  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood.  Dfyd^ 
^,  Consistini:  of  water. 

The  tnr#*ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
^  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fHi  Portia.  Sbahfeart* 

Those  few  escapM 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wand'ring  that  roafrj  desart.  MUioit, 

Betwixt  us  and  you  wide  oceans  flow, 
And  wafry  desarts.  Drydin, 

Perhaps  you'll  say, 
That  the  attracted  ^oat'ry  vapours  rise 
From  lakes  and  seas,  and  fill  the  lower  skies. 

Wa'tt  l  b  .  ly.  J.  [from  wagbelen,  to  shake* 

Gerpfian.  Skumir.] 
s.   The  barb«,  or  loose  red  fle^h*  ttiat 
bangs  below  the  cock's  bill. 

The  loach  is  of  the  shape  of  ao  eel,  and  has  a 
beard  of  tstf^/er  like  a  barbel  ff^alhn, 

'Vhe  barbel  is  ao  called,  by  reason  of  his  barb, 
or  ^nmttJetf  at  his  mouth,  wfuch  is  under  his  nos# 
9r  chops.  fVaii0n. 

Ttie  cock*8  comb  and  waitU*  are  an  ornament 
^  becoming  his  martial  spirit.  Mart. 

%,  A  hurdle.  Ainswartb, 

T<j  Wa'ttlb.  or.tf.  [patftlar,  Sax./wf;f/.J 
To  bind  with  twigs ;  to  form  by  plat- 
ting twigs  one  within  another. 
Might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  pennM  in  their  vauUd  oot^ 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops. 

MUtom. 

A  plough  was  found  in  a  very  deep  boK,  and  a 

hedge  maUfed  standing,  ^Hiifur. 

VAVE.  ».  /.  [pacje,  Sax.  iviugb,  Dutch; 

%,  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
turfice  {  billow  j  water  driven  into  ine- 
qualities. 
The  shore,  that  o*er  his  ^o«vf-worfl  basts 
bow*d.  Sbmlsfeare. 

The  ^Dove^  that  rise  wmikldrafwn  the  highest 
hill; 
But  at  thy  check  they  flee,  and  when  they  hear 
Thy  thuaA'fhig  voice,  thfy  post  to  dp  thy  wilU 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night ; 
Now  hissine  waters  the  quench*d  guns  restore; 

And  Weai^  vmw/  withdrawing  from  the  fij^ht. 
Are  luU*d,  and  pant  upon  the  silent  shore. 

Drjiem. 

The  iiMvf  behind  impels  the  «av«  before. 

Luxuriant  on  the  wtfvf-wom  bank  he  lay 
Stretch'd  forth  snd  panting  in  the  sunny  ray. 

s.  Unevcnness;  inequality. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be 
free  from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately 
vlane  and  well  polished,  without  those  number- 
Jess  ivavet,  or  curls,  which  usually  arise  from 
sand-holes  a  little  smoothed  in  polishing  with 

%9  WAtri.  V. ».  [from  the  noun.] 
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t.  Topby  lobtely;  to  float. 

*  I  may  find 

Your  warlike  ensigns  wavmg  in  the  winl 

Messaptts*  hehn 
He  laces  on,  and  wears  the  tMVMg  crest.  LrjL 
s.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted  above  the  capitol,  and  now 
U  Wflv«  unto  us.  Bern  J^um* 

1.  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state  i  to  flac« 
tuate  i  to  waver. 

They  tstftv  in  and  out,  no  way  sufidcnriy 
grounded,  no  way  resolved,  what  to  think,  speslci 
or  write,  nu^e'than  only  that,  bcpuse  they 
have  taken  it  upon  them,  they  must  be  omite. 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  kvt 
or  no,  he  waved  Indifieremly  betwixt  dcias 
them  neither  good  nor  barm.  Shtktfmu 

To  Wave.  v.  a,  [from  the  noon.] 
!•  To  raise  into  ineoualities  of  surface. 
He  had  a  tnousand  noses. 
Horns  welk*d  and  tnrvV  like  the  enridged  m» 

Sbsksfmrt, 

a*  To  move  loosely. 

They  ^povV  their  fiery  sword^  and  in  the  lii 
Msde  horrid  circles.  MUtm. 

JEneas  «mv  V  his  final  sword 

Hirii  o*er  bis  head.  Dt^c 

He  beckoned  to  ine»  and  by  the  tnsWivf  ot  his 

hand,  directed  me  to  approAch  the  place  wh«e 

he  sat.  Ad^tm* 

3 .  To  waft  J  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 
Some  men  never  conceive  now  the  morioe  of 

the  earth  below  should  ^vavt  one  froth  a  koodc 
perpendicuhMr^  directed  from  a  body  in  dtt  air 
fbove.  Bnm^ 

4.  To  beckon ;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  any  thing.  \ 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it.  Shaktptarh 

5.  Iguerver,  Fr.  Skhnur,^  To  put  oflfj  tQ 
quit ;  to  depart  from. 

He  resolved  not  to  jffove  his  way  upon  Hat 
reason,  that  if  he  should  but  once,  bysuda 
diversion,  make  his  enemy  believe  he  vert 
afraid  of  danger,  he  should  never  live  without. 

These,  tuavuig  jAoH^  found  out  a  better  vty, 
^me  god  descended,  and  presenfM  the  pby. 

6.  To  put  aside  for  the  present. 

I  have  tcM«V  the  subject  of  your  greatness,  to 
resign  myself  to  the  cooteropbtion  of  vfas^  it 
more  peculiarly  yours.  -^^T**' 

Since  she  her  mterest  for  the  nation*!  tstrv'^ 
Then  I,  who  sav*d  the  king,  the  nation  sav'd. 

Dryda. 

If  any  had  a  better  right,  they  were  content 
to  v/ave  it)  and  recognize  the  right  of  the  other. 

To  Wa'ver.  «i/.  ».  [papan.  Sax] 
1.  To  play  to  and  fro ;  to  move  ioosely. 
I  took  two  triangular  glasses,  and  one  of  then 
being  kept  fixt  in  the  same  posture,  that  the  ins 
it  prqjeaed  on  the  floor  might  not  vfover,  I  CHt 
on  the  same  floor  another  iris,  with  aootber 
prism,  movioe  it  to  and  fra  Bejie* 

The  whitening  shower  descends 
At  first  thin  wavering*  Tlmm% 

».  To  be  unsettled  j  to  be  unceruio  or 
inconstant  \  to  flactuatc  |  not  to  be  4*^ 
termiiicd^ 
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*  Tb  which  amtteracnt  when  the  miscreant 

Perceived  him  to  «««»«•,  weak  and  frail, 
Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  conKience 
*       daunty  .       .,    - 

And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assaiL  Sptruir. 
Remember  where  we  arc ; 

In  France,  among  a  6ckle  waverimg  nation. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  vfover  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  toids  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Sbaktpt^ri^ 

Hold  fost  the  faith  without  vfaverimfr.      Neb, 
The  wav*rui£  faith  of  people  yain  and  light. 

Daniel, 

Faith  as  absolutely  determines  our  m'mds,and 

as  perfectly  excludes  all  nuaverinw^  as  our  luiow- 

Icdge  isseff;  and  we  ipay  as  well  doubt  of  our 

own  beint,  as  we  can  whether  any  revelation 

from  God  be  true. ^    ,      t 

Wh^t  if  Hospinian  should  have  said,  that  Lu- 
ther wavertJ  m  the  point  of  the  sacrament  f 
does  it  follow  that  h«  really  did  so  ?  Atterbury. 
They,  who  at  this  distance  from  the  first  rise 
of  the  gospel,  after  wciehing  the  several  evi- 
dences of  It,  ^t/aver  in  their  faith,  wouU  have 
wavered  though  they  had  seen  the  first  nro- 
mulgcrs  work  wonders.  Atterbury, 

a.  To  totter  j  to  be  in  danger  of  felling. 
Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion 
^ifovertf  They  foully  mistake;  as  commonly 
they  do,  that  are  more  cunning  in  other  men's 
lives  than  in  their  own ;  *tis  not  religion  jwivrrj, 
but  their  loyalty.  Uoty^ay. 

Wa'veeer.  #f. /.   {Stom  waver:]    One 
unicttlcd  aixl^rcsolute. 

Come,  young  vntverery  come,  and  gQ  with  me } 
In  one  respect  111  thy  assistant  be.         Sbahp* 
Wa'vy.  adj,  [frorawtfo;^.] 
J.  Rising  in  waves. 

In  safe  conduct  of  these 
Diet  tbirtie  twdlow-bottom'd  barket  dhide  the 
wetvit  seas.  CbapwtMii* 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her 
«Mvy  breast: 
And  heav'n  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer 
Ught  is  blesL  ,  DryUm, 

s.  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulations, 
mere  fiilUearM  sheaves  of  rve 
GrowBwtry  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples:  ^      .^  ^^'%- 

Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  toavy  coni ; 
la»t  fleecy  locks  her  rising  hills  adorn.     Prior. 
WAWE8,frWA&s.  If./.  Awofduscdby 
Spenser,  according  to  the  Saxon  pro- 
nunciation. 
1,  For  waves. 

Anodier  did  the  dying  brands  repaur 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  w#/.  ^  Sfgfuer. 

%.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be 
for  *woes.  [pa,  Saxon.] 

Whilst  they  fly  that  gulph's  devourmgjaws; 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunk  iu  helpless 
waves.  Sfemer. 

re  Wawl.  v.  n.  [pa,  grief,  Saxon.]  To 
cry  i  to  howl. 

The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
W^t»«/r  and  cty,  BMspmrt. 

WAX.  If.  /.  [pKxe,  Saxon  j  wex»  Danish  j 

ivacku  Dutch.] 
|.  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered 

by  the  bee,  and  formed  into  ce}U  fgi: 
^    the  jncption  o^ihe  honey. 


WAX 

Warn  conasts  of  an  acid  spirit  of  a  nauseeaa 

.    taste,"  and  an  oil,  or  butter^  which  is  emollient, 

laxative,  and  anodyne.  Arbittbfut. 

They  gave  us  food  which  may  with  nectar  vie ; 
And  tMx,  that  does  the  absent  sun  supply. 

Rtucommon, 

All  the  magistrates,  every  new  or  full  mooiH 
give  honour  to  Confucius,  with  bowings,  warn 
candles,  and  incense.  StiilingJUei^ 

While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  roax  lights  In  bright xwrder  blaaej 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live. 

P9ff% 

a.  Any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to 
fasten  letters. 
We  soften  the  twai  before  we  $et  on  the  seal. 

More^ 
J.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

A  fontanel  in  her  neck  was  much  inflamed, 
and  many  w^jr-kernels  about  it.         Wiseman* 
To  Wax.    v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To 
smear ;  to  join  with  wax. 

He  form*d  the  reeds,  pro^rtionM  as  they  are. 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  hmxV  with  care ; 
They  stUl  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fab; 
'  ^^  Dryden^ 

T§  Wax.  v.  h-  pret.  wwp,  waxed;  part. 
pass,  waxed f  waxen,  [peaxan,  Saxon  | 
wachsen,  German.] 
I.  To  grow }  to  incr«ise ;  to  become  big- 
ger, or  mQre.  Used  of  the  moon  ui 
opposition  to  wane,  and  figuratively  of 
things  which  grow  by  turns  bigger  and 
less. 

The  husbandman  in  sawmg  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason,  observes  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  Hakevrill, 

They  «air  and  wane 
Twixt  thrift  and  penury.  Carew, 

a.  To  pass  into  any  state  j  to  become  j  to 
grow.  It  is  in  either  sense  now  almost 
disused. 

Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which, 

being  convenient  and  ^ood  at  the  first,  do  after- 

ird  in  process  of  time  vfax  otherwise,  we 


w«>w  ...  process  ^ ^   — .  '  ;      y 

make  no  doubt  but  they  may  be  altered,  yea, 
though  councils  or  cuMoms  genera)  have  received 
them.  , ,.      H»i>ker^ 

Careless  the  man  soop  tni*,  and  his  wit  weak 
Was  overcome  of  things  that  did  him  please. 

SpemteTm 

Art  thou  like  the  adder  waxem  deaf?    Sbakt. 

We  wiU  destroy  thU  place;  because  the  ery 
of  them  is  vfaxem  great  before  the  Lord.     Gm» 

Flowers  removed  wax  grca:er,  because  thf 
nouriibroent  is  mpre  ea»ly  come  by  in  the  loos* 
earth.  Baecn^ 

ThU  answer  plven,  Argantes  wild  drew  near. 
Trembling  for  ure,  and  tiyaKWi^pale  for  rape : 
Nor  could  he  hold.  Patffam. 

If  I  wax  but  coW  in  my  desn^e, 
Think  heav'n  faeth  motk>n  loft,  snd  the  worW 
fire.  ^  ^^'^'^ 

Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt, 
in  proportion  as  their  blessings  abound.   Att*rb. 

WA'xCHAHDiER.    |».  #•     [iVOmWOXZXid 

chMuUtr.^    A  maker  of  wax  candles. 
Wa'xin.  tf<§.  [-frotiwiwr.]  Made  of  wax, 
.Swarming  next  appearM 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drcy»e 
Deliciously,  and  builds  her  iMxea  ^cVs, 
With  hoaey  stor'd.  MUImk 

I  can  yet  shoot  beam*,  whos«  heu  can  melt 
TbiWrif  w««oftJwtwb<»Mboy.  Dtwk^ 
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So  wetrr  bMs  ia  little  cells  Most; 

ut  if  night-robbers  lift  the  weU-stor*^  ^^^ 

An  humming  through  their  wsxem  city  groWsy 


And  out  upott  each  others  wings  they  drive 

DrydtM. 
Way.  it.  s.  [paj.  Sax.  iveigb,  DutchT] 
).  The  road  in  whkh  one  travels,  lliis 
word  is  applied  in  many  relations  which 
teem  unlike  one  another,  but  have  all 
tbe  original  of  roaJ  or  travel^  noting 
either  progression,  or  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression, local  or  intellectual. 

1  tm  amas'd,  and  lose  my  wf 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 

Sbahptart. 
'You  cannot  see  vour  tMy.— 
<^I  have  no  tm^,  and  tnerefore  want  oo  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  1  saw.  SbaJupesrw, 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  tcMry, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Jdilhn* 

?lutt*ring  the  god,  and  weepinc  said, 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid ! 
V/ho  happen*d,  being  blind,  to  scrayt 
And  oo  thy  bosom  lost  his  way.  Frior. 

«•  Road  made  for  pas&engers. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dorer?— 
T-Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way,  and  foot  path. 

Sbahp€Mre. 
Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  noay 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  by. 

Drydfiu 

f .  A  len.  th  of  spice. 

Birnbeumer  forest  extends  a  great  VMiy, 
wherein  are  many  deer,  wild  boars,  foies, 
wolves,  and  bears.  Br^vtm. 

An  oki  man,  that  had  travelled  a  great  tvay 
«mder  a  huge  burden,  found  himself  to  weary, 
that  he  called  upon  death  to  deliver  him. 

VEstramgu 

4.  Course}  direction  of  motion ^  lo^ 
tendency. 

I  now  go  toward  him,  therefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  nMoy  I  make.  Shaktfeare. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way\  I  warrant  thee 
BO  body  hears.  Sbaktffeare. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask*d  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  vfoy  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

Drytkm. 

With  downward  force  he  took  his  ««y, 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea.   Dtyd^ 

Mv  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  £ital  day. 
To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  nouraful 
way,  Drydtn.. 

To  observe  every  the  least  difference  that  is 
in  things,  keep?  the  understanding  steady  and 
right  in  iu  ^mty  to  knowledge.  JUcia. 

f .  Advance  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  lus  Cither's  circum* 

stances,  axid  that  he  was  to  make  his  tp»)  by  his 

own  industry.  Sptctaiur. 

i.  Passage;  power  dlT  progression  made 

or  giytn. 

SSck  do  I  tots  these  tteesons  to  thy  head: 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  %vay^ 
Where  they  shall  xeiX  for  ever.        Si^ifeare. 

Th*  angelick  choirs, 
On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way^ 
Through  all  th  empyreal  road.  Miu»m. 

Youth  and  vain  confidence  thv  life  betray: 
Through  armies  this  ha^  made  Melantius  «m/« 

IVaSr. 

The  reason  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come 
Into  those  posts  till  after  forty;  about  which  time 
tiM  natural  heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  •may 
frrtbosft  distempers.  Tmpie. 

Tba  aig  mM  nai  readily  g^  out  of  ttat 
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l^riaoQs*  but  hy  degrMir  as  the  ainb  aa^  water 
above  would  give  totfy.  JSurmgt^ 

As  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fights 
Makes  %ujy  tat  others.  Dwyinu 

Some  nudce  themsekrea  my,  aiid  aae  sof 

gested  to  the  mind  by  aU  the  ways  ofsensatioB 

and  reflection.  Z^dr* 

7.  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  aespect* 

ful  recession. 

There  would  be  left  00  dtflieresica  bstwacia 
truth  and  falsehood,  if  what  we  certainly  \mom 
|ive  my  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  nuatakca 
m.  Ltke. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied,  unless  he  made  the  pofw 
profession  of  the  gospel  give  my  to  superstition 
and  kiolatry,  wherever  he  had  power  to  expel 
the  one,  and  establish  the  other.         AUtrhary. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yiekl  tp  the  tribonea  of 
the  people,  thoucfat  it  their  wiscac  oourae  t* 
gtve  way  also  to  toe  time.  Smmftk 

I  would  give  way  to  others,  who  mi^  argna 
very  weU  upon  the  ssme  subject.  Smjftt 

S.  Course ;  regular  progression. 

But  give  me  Uave  to  seise  my  destto'dpreyv 
And  let  eternal  jiistke  take  tL^  «Mry.    Ihydcm, 
9.  Course  or  progress  considei«d  as  ob- 
structed or  hindered. 

The  unaginatioo  being  naturally  tuDiukooa% 
t  asking  leavi 


interposeth  itself  without  asking  leave, 
thoughts  in  our  ir«y,  and  forcing  the  uade^ 
sundins  to  reflea  upon  them.  ^^ff** 

10.  Tendency  to  any  mean  ng,  or  act. 
There  is  nothing  it  the  wt  ra  that  sounds 

that  way  I  or  poinu  particularly  at  persecuuoo. 

yiUfrmuyk 

11.  Access;  means  of  admittance. 
Being  once  at  libevty,  'twarsaid,  havine  mada 

my  tiwy,  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  wouU  m 
pirate.  MsJfigL 

1  a.  Sphere  of  observation. 

These  inquisitions  are  never  withooc  base* 
aess,  and  very  often  useJsii  to  the  curious  io« 
quver.  For  men  stand  upon  their  guards 
against  them,  laying  all  their  counsels  and  se- 
crets out  of  their  voy.  TtfyZir. 
The  general  officers  and  the  pubTick  miniaiera 
that  fell  in  my  way^  were  generally  subfcct  to 
the  gout.                                                     Templu 

13.  Means  y   mediate  instrument  $  inter* 
mefliate  step. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  piepere; 
First  ofler  peace,  and  that  refus*d,  make  war. 

What  conceivable  ways  are  there,  whereby 
we  should  come  to  be  assured  that  there  b  sucn 
a  being  as  God  f  TiUaism, 

A  child  his  mother  so  well  instructed  this  way 
in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limiu  of  the 
fourpartsof  the  world.  Xedcv 

'  Itisnotin^tossibietoGodtomakeacreature 
with  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understaod- 
ing  the  nodee  of  corporeal  things*  than  tha« 
five  he  has  given  to  man.  X< 

14.  Methods  scheme  of  management. 


He  durs^not  take  ooenvMiy  agaiwt  tbna, 
I  to  take  a  secret,  ibey  beiaf 
ao  continually  followed  by  the  best,  and  e 


and  as  hard  it  was  t 


way  aUest,  of  that  regioa.  SUmrfk 

A  physician  unacquainted  wkh  your  bedy^ 
may  put  you  in  a  ep«y  for  a  prsMat  oure^  bat 
•vennioweth  your  htekh  is  someodMr  kndL 

Still  am  1  fear*d  I  is  there  no  way  but  dnth?  ^ 

A$  by  alKaf  avil  good^  a  msn  is 
ftnudtolu9imipd(iii^«l ' 


imh 
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jtfUng  {ood  evU,  he  Is  misrepreieDted  to  others 
'    10  the  wtfv  of  slander.  South* 

Kow  waat  impious  mjv  my  wishes  took  \ 
'  How  they  the  mooarchj  and  tne  man  forsook ! 

Prior, 

15.  Piivaft  determination  i  particular  will 
or  humour. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own 
wiU  and  his  xuay,  as  one  that  revered  himself, 
tad  would  reign  indeed.  Baem. 

If  I  had  my  ivoy. 
He  had  mew*d  ia  flames  at  nome,  not  in  the 

senate; 
1  had  sing'd  lus  furs  by  this  time.     Bt/i  Joiuoii. 
s6.  Manner;  mode. 

'  She  with  a  calm  carelessness  let  every  thing 
fUde,af  we  do  by  their  speeches,  who  neither  in 
matter  nor  person  do  any  imj  belong  unto  us. 

Sidiuy, 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  wmjt  spoken  to 

([Mil.  H9oker, 

Few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  6gure, 

who  have  not  8omethin|(  in  their  t«ay  of  tmok- 

iog  or  expressing,  that  is  entirely  their  own. 

Spectator* 
His.  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not 
bis  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.  Addiu 
xy.  Method  \  manner  of  practice. 

Having  lost  the  n»ay  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
CO  dimb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.      Sidney, 

Matter  of  mirth 
She  couU  devisei  and  thousand  v)ayi  mvent 
To  feed  her  fooU&b  humour  and  vam  jolliment. 

Spenur* 
Taught 
To  Ure  th*  easiest  w-ry,  not  with  perplexing 
thoughts.  Mitiii. 

xl.  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or 
action. 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  tiwjf/, 
iUJ  human  thought  comes  short.  Milt9/i. 

When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  exnense  our 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous 
buikhngSt  one  cannot  but  fiincy  what  miracles 
they  would  have  left  us,  had  they  only  been  in- 
structed in  the  right  way,  AdtHioa, 
15.  Process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affiiirs  here  began  to  seule  ia  aprosee- 
rous  way.  Heyluu 

SO.  Rigbt  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  ttnoy,  when  we  think 
chat  things  contain  within  themselves  the  quali- 
cies  that  appear  to  us  in  them.  LocktM 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the 
tvoy,  who  are  marching  uudcr  the  conduct  of  a 
guide  that  will  mislead  them,  thau  he  that  has 
not  yet  uken  a  step,  and  is  Ukeli^  to  enquire 
atfter  the  right  way,  Lxie, 

By  me  they  offer  all  that  you  can  ask, 
And  point  an  easy  way  to  happiness.        Rawe, 
%i.  General  scheme  of  actmg. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free 
things,  must  bo  guilty  of  absurdity,  or  rudeness. 

Claruea, 

%aL.  Bj  thi  ««0y.  Without  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  main  design;  en 
fassanU 

Note,  hyAe  «Mry,  that  umty  of  continuance  b 
easier  to  procure,  than  unity  of  species.  Baeon, 

WSIL  Honevoomb,  now  on  tho  verge  of  three- 
aeore,  asked  sne,  in  his  most  serious  look,  whe- 
tber  1  would  advise  hifl»  to  nairy  kdy  Betty 
Single,  who^  hy  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fortuDoe  abo«t  tQW&  Spectator, 

3t%^  f(if»crafw«vVw^f  •r  «wy/|  to 
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come  along,  or  depart.     A  hxuSam 
phrase. 

Nay,^9a«f  yMrr  tsMry// 
This  is  his  nujesty,  say  your  mbd  to  htm. 

Sbahptar% 

To  a  boy  fast  asleep  tmon  the  brink  of  a  river« 
fortune  came  and  wak*a  him ;  prithee  get  up^ 
and  go  thv  ways,  thou'lt  tumble-  in  and  hm 
drown'd  else.  L*Estrartgu 

x4.  IVay  and  woays  are  now  often  used 
corruptly  for  tvise. 

But  if  he  shall  any  wayt  make  them  void  aftet 
he  hath  heard  them,  then  he  shall  bear  her  ini* 
quitY,  NamUn* 

They  erect  conclusions  no  way  inferrible 
from  tneir  premises.  Brwwm^ 

Beii^  sent  to  reduce  Pvo^  he  mistook  a 
great  fire  at  a  distance  for  the  fleet,  and  beii^ 
no  ways  a  match  for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens. 

SwUL 

Tis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  pricsthooi. 

Wa'ybrbad.  m,^  [flatttago.'}   A  plant. 

jUftpworikm 
Wayfa'rbh.  »./.  {way  tindf art i  to  go.i 
Passenger;  traveller. 

Howsoever,  many  ^wayfarers  make  them- 
selves  glee,  by  puttmg  the  inhabitantt  in  mioA 
of  this  privilege ;  who  again,  especially  the  wo« 
men,  forslow  not  to  bain  them.  Carev^ 

WAYFA'aiNo.  2d},  Travelling;  passing i 
being  on  a  journey.  ^ 

They  to  whom  all  tdis  is  revealed,  if  thev  wiU 
not  be  directed  into  a  path  so  planeo  an4 
smoothed,  that  the  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein,  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  the  number  of  the  bUad. 
that  will  not  enter  into  God*s  rest.  Hamwrni, 
Wa  YFA^RiNGTRfii. »./.  [vi^imrKW,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  MiUir. 

To  Wayla'y  v.  a.  [way  and  lay,'\  To 
watch  insidiously  in  the  way;  to  beset 
by  ambush. 

I  will  ttayiay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be 
thy  chance  to  kill  me,--thou  kiU'st  me  like  a 
rogue  and  a  villain.  Sbaktpeare, 

Jlie  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  mer- 
chandizing or  purchasing,  ana  usury  waylaya 
both;  It  dulls,  and  damps  all  industries.    Bacatu 

How  thou  lurk'st 
In  raUey  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare.  Miliam, 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
JVaylay*  their  merchants,and  tfaeur land  oesets, 
£!ach  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
rides. 
They  lay  asleep  with  prises  in  their  nets.  Dryi. 

Like  nunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store. 
Their  wayiaiJ  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they 
bring.  Drydai 

Wayla'yer.  sr. /.  [froxa  waylay. 1  One 

-who  waits  in  ambush  for  another. 
Wa'yless.  aJj,  [fromwaj.]  Pathless  { 
untracked. 

When  on  upon  my  waytets  walk 
As  my  desires  me  draw, 

I,  lute  a  madman,  fell  to  talk 
With  every  thing  1  saw.  Drmtan, 

Wa'ymaric.  m,j.  [tJUtfyandsvori.]  Mark 
to  guide  in  travelling. 
Set  thee  up  weyaseri/,  make  thee  high  heaps. 
jtremiab^ 
ftfWA'YMiHT.  v.tf.    [pa,  Saxon.]     To 
lament,  or  grieve.    Obsolete. 
Whst  boou  it  to*weep  and  to  waywtaa^ 
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When  iU  Is  chalic'd,  but  tfbth  tht  HI  Tocreise^ 
And  the  weak  mind  witk  doable  woe  tormetit. 

Spernsr* 
WA'Y WARD,  flrfr.  [pa, woe,  and  peap^,  i 
Saxon.]    Frowardi   peevish;  morose » 
rexatious ;  liking^  his  own  way. 

That  night,  the  etder  it  was»  the  more  way 
«»r4/ it  fhewed  itself  to  them.  Skbnj, 

How  ttf^warJ  is  this  fooUih  love. 
That  Itke  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 

Wayward  beinty  doch  not  laocy  move ; 
A  frown  fiurbidi,  a  smile  engendereth  love. 

Faitfix, 
To  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good,  with  good  intent; 
WcjvJMrdt  but  wise ;  by  lone  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  tor  ill  endii  he  foueht. 

Wa'twardlv.  adv.  [from  vuyward.] 
frowardlyi  perversely. 

l#^tfy«o«n/(y  proud ;  and  therefore  bold;  be- 
cause extremely  faulty.  SUmey* 

Howsoever,  some  will  still  be  waywsrdly  dis- 
posed ;  yet  if  such  as  be  in  authority  will  do 
their  duties,  they  may  bv  convenient  discipline 
fee  kept  within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  or  else 
vemoved.  IVbitgift, 

Wa'ywardkess.  «.^  {^[tom'wqywardJ] 
Irowardness;  perverseness. 

Such  the  behaviour  of  Udies,  as  builded  their 
chntity  not  upon  ^Doywardmn^  but  choice  of 
worthmess.  Slttmey. 

The  best  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash ;  then 
most  we  k>ok  from  his  age  to  receive  not  alone 
the  imperfections  of  long  engrafted  condition, 
but  the  unruly  wsywartUtu  that  infirm  and 
choleiick  years  bring.  Sbaksfxan, 

A  child  will  have  as  much  wit  as  he  hath 
yfoywawimtu  '  JVattom 

VfE.ftvftouM,  [in  obUqoe  cases  «;.]  See  /. 
1.  The  plural  of /. 

Retire  xoe  to  our  chamber, 
A  fittle  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.       Sbahp. 

Fair  and  noble  hostess, 

JVt  are  your  guests  to-nieht.  Sbahpeate. 

Notwithstanding  animals  had  nothing  like  the 

use  of  reason,  or  knd  in  them  all  the  lower  fMUts 

of  our  nature  in  the  greatest  strength.  AddisM. 

«•  I  and  others,  indeiiiiiteiy. 

Wi  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

3.  Improperly  and  ungrammatically  h>r 
the  oblique  case,  us, 
/  To  poor  wif 

Imne  enmity's  most  capital.  SioMj^earr, 

"WE  AK.  OiiJ.  [pace,  Saxon ;  iveek,  Dutch.] 
).  Feeble ;  not  strong. 

He  is  weary  and  weak  handed.        fi  SMmateL 
Here  only  w«<ii. 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerfiil  glance. 

Miitoit, 
Wert  thou  not  vteai  with  hunger,  mad  with 
love. 
My  hand  should  force  thee.  Drydtn, 

Fame  and  repuution  are  wemi  ties:  many  nave 
not  the  least  sense  of  them :  powerful  men  are 
only  awed  by  them  as  they  conduce  to  their  in- 
terest. Drydeii. 
Children,  being  by  the  course  of  nature  bom 
toroi,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  they 
have,  b^  the  appointment  of  God*  a  right  to  b^ 
mamtained  by  ineir  parents.  LotA^, 

9%  Infinn }  not  healthy. 
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Here  I  stand  fern  brav^ 
A  poor,  infirm,  v«ai»  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shah^emr* 
He  is  now  daily  watcMng  over  the  xotak  and 
infirm ;  humbling  himself  to  perverse,  rude,  ig- 
norant people,  wherever  he  can  fiod  them.  Lait^ 
).  Soft  J  pliant;  not  stiff. 

4.  Low  of  sound. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weaiy  piping,  and  womaouh  ; 
but  audible*  strong,  and  manlike.  Asehmnu 

5.  Feeble  of  mind ;  wanting  spirit  j  want- 
ing discernment. 

As 'the  case  stands  with  this  present  age,  fiiQ 
of  tongue,  and  twtfi  of  brain,  we  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof.  *        Httbfr. 

This  murder*d  prince,  though  weak  be  ms^ 
He  was  not  ilU  nor  yet  so  wejk^  but  that 
He  shew*d  much  martial  valour  in  his  place. 

She  first  his  weak  induTgence  wiQ  accuse. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  mcMre  than  a  sui* 
pension  of  arms,  they  may  thaak  the  Whi^s, 
whose  false  represcnutioos  they  were  so  vxsk 
to  believe,  ^tt^ 

Origen  was  never  weak  enough  to  im^iae 
that  there  were  two  Gods,  equal  in  invisibiiiry, 
in  eternity,  in  greatness.  WateriaaJi 

To  think  every  thin^  dispuub)e,  b  a  proof  of 
a  njoeak  mind,  ami  captious  temper.  BeaSHe* 

6.  Not  much  impregnated  with  any  in- 

fredient:  ag|  a  'uaeak  tincture,  <wt9k 
cer. 

7.  Not  powerful  j  not  potent. 

1  must  make  £iir  weather  yet  awhile. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong 

The  weak,  by  thiidcing  themsehres  strong,  srt 
induced  to  venture  and  proclaim  war  agaicst 
that  which  ruins  them ;,  and  the  strong,  by  cat- 
ceitinp^  themselves  wMi,  are  thereby  rendered 
unactive  and  useless.  ^oatL 

If  the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  ssndy 

their  wants,  or  if  the  weak  migltt  always  opil 

protection  from  the  mighty,  they  couhl  none  of 

them  lament  their  own  condition.  5«j^ 

S.  Not  well  supported  bv  argument. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feehU  hath  been  mud 
persisted  in.  Hmker* 

9.  Unfortified. 

^        To  quel)  the  tyrant  kwe,  and  guard  thy  heat 

On  this  vreak  side,  where  roost  our  nature  f-nh, 

Woukl  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.  AJA, 

TiWEA'iCEN.   <v.a.    To  debilitate  $  to 

enfeeble ;  to  deprive  of  strength. 

The  first  which  weakened  them  was  their  se* 
curity.  Htahr, 

Their  hands  shall  htweakened ttKOX  the  work, 
that  it  be  not  done.  I^ekemuk* 

Intestine  broils, 
Weakenimg  the  sceptre  of  old  ni^t.         ftfrJV 

Every  violence  (^red  to  the  body,  fretkaa 
and  impairs  it,  and  renders  it  less  durable.  Arj. 

Let  us  not  weaim  stiU  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions.  AMsm, 

Solemn  impressions,  that  seem  to  xoeaJum  tb% 

mind^  may,  by  proper  rcAectioQ,  be  made  to 

strengthen  it.  Ciarma< 

Wba'kling.  ST./.  [frora^ufAi^.]  A  feeble 

creature. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  wei^; 
And,  weaktia^y  Warwick  takes  his  gift  aeaio} 
And  Henry  »  my  king,  Warwick  &  sulject. 

Ulysses;  who  I  thooght  was  maod 
With  great  and  gotdly  pgrsonage;  aD4  boro 
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A  venue  smwenble  \  u)d  this  there 
Should  shake  with  weight  of  such  a  conqueror, 
Wbea  now  a  ^dtukling  came,  a  dwarfie  thing. 

Cbafman, 
'^JBadphcgied  hit  companions  not  to  overcharge 
lum ;  theytound  hio)  a  vfeaklin^,  ai^d  bade  him 
fitease  biaeelf.  V  Estrange* 

Wea'kly.  €uh).  [{torn  tveakS] 
I.  Feebly  §  faintly  i  without  strength. 
3*  With  want  of  efficacy. 

The  motion  of  gravity  worketh  toeaUy^  both 
hf  from  the  earth«  and  alto  within  the  earth. 

Bacon* 
Was  plighted  fiuth  so  v;eaily  teal*d  above. 
That  for  one  error  I  must  lose  your  love? 

DryJen* 

3.  Indiscreetly  $  injudiciously ;  dmorous- 
ly  I  with  feebleness  of  mind. 

Thit  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  roe, 
Under  the  seal  of  alence,  could  not  keep. 
But  wakh  to  a  woman  mutt  reveal  it.  Milttn* 

Tancred,  I  neither*  am  dispot*d  to  make 
Kequest  for  life,  nor  offer*d  life  to  take: 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneathpretendedjusdce  W4ii/y  tall  Drjien^ 
We a'kly.  adj.  [from w/ai.J  Not  strong  j 
not  heaUhy. 

Being  oM  and  vteakfy^  twenty  years  in  prisoiiy 
it  was  ten  to  one  (Hat  ever  I  should  have  re- 
turned. Raleigb, 
Wk  a'k  NESS.  ^,  /.  [from  *weak.'\ 
I.  Want  of  strength;  want  of  force  j  fee- 
bleness. 
Troy  in  our  wiakngss  lives,  not  In  her  strength. 
Sbaks^rt, 
'                             Argument 

Of  human  vreaknat  rather  than  of  strength, 

Milhn. 
The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight, 
How,  not  oppos*d,  no  bnger  can  pursue: 

Lasting  till  heav'n  had  done  his  courage  right. 
When  he  had  con^uer'd,  he  his  vtemkneu  knew. 

Drydtn% 

%,  Want  of  sprightliness. 

New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  vMi/tf//, without  flaring  gay.  Pope. 
5.  Want  of  steadiness. 

By  such  a  review  we  shall  discern  and  strength- 
en our  tpeakneuet  with  good  resolution,  and  so 
order  our  future  conversation  as  may  reuder  us 
least  exposed  to  falling.  Rogen, 

•4.  Infirmity;  unhealthiness. 

Persons  m  those  posts  derive  a  rotaknfft  of 
constitution  from  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  educa- 
tion. Temple* 
3.  Want  of  cogency. 

She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
those  testin^onies.  TUUuon* 

f ,  Wapt  of  judgment ;  want  of  resolution} 
foolishness  of  mind. 

A  woman,  and  thence  weak. 

■      JVejkness  is  thy  excuse. 
And  I  believe  it ;  ttfeakness'to  resist 
Philistian  gold :  if  miiness  may  excuse, 
what  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  ipay  plead  it  ? 
All  wic^Ledness  is  v^eahtess,  Hdiltm, 

7.  Defect  y  failing. 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  know 
Ins  nature,  and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  weaknesses 
andnKsadvantages,  and  so  awe  him.  Bacon. 

Many  iin4  a  pleasore  In  contradicting  the  com- 
fnqo  reports  or  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  tbe 
^fiaitmrn  of  en  naked  character.      Sfe^mtr* 
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WEAmsx'DE.^.i.  l^tveak  waA  siit^i   ^^^ 
ble;  deficience;  infirmity. 

This  dog  would  have  fought  for  his  master  is 
any  other  case}  but  the  love  <if 'mutton  %i«s  hot 
weaksute,  L'Sstratij^m 

Trade  has  increased  their  shipping,  whick 
they  found  to  be  their  nttkside  in  cheir  last  at« 
tempts.  Temph* 

Weal.   ft.  s.   [pelan,  ^axon»  mncdust^ 

Dutch.] 
I.  Happiness}   prosperity}   Eourisluiy 
state. 

Our  tfwa/  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  ^Mai,  that  he  have  liberty. 

SbaJtspemnm 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies 

let  us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peac» 

with  Ood.  Baam, 

Thine,  and  of  all  thv  sons. 
The  tMtf/  or  woe  in  thee  is  p1ac*d }  bewaret 

Ireland  ought  to  be  coondered  not  only  in  iae 
own  interest,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  £b|- 
land,  upon  whose  wal  in  the  main  that  x>f  th« 
kmgdom  depends  Tempkm 

%*  RepMblick  }  state  ;  publipk  interest. 
Blood  hath  been  shed 
Bre  human  statute  pu]g*d  the  general  'mealf 

ISbakspeam* 
How  shall  the  muse  from  such  a  mooaidl 
steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  publick  vm// 

Weal.  ar.r.  [palan,  Saxon.]    The  mad; 
of  a  stripe. 
Like  warts  or  vte^ls  it  hangs  upon  her  tkln. 


Weal  awirf*  htterj.  Alas.    Obsolete. 

Sf$nser. 
Weald,  Wald,  Walt,   Whethef  singly  or 
jointly,  signify  a  wood  or  grove,  froiit 
the  Saxon  peal'b.  Gibsotu  . 

WEALTH.  »./.  [pale«,  rich,  Saxon.l 
s.  prosperity;  eternal  happiness. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  Timeef 
our  ivealtki  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  daf 
of  judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us.  Ctm.  Praymk 
a.  Kiches ;  money,  or  precious  good«» 
In  desart  hast  thine  habitance. 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye  and  from  her  right  usann* 
Ptury  Qfuesu 
I  should  forge 

Suarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
estroying  them  lor  tveatth,  Slujjpm 

Once  they  flourished  in  xveltUB  and  wit. 

Nolyiay. 
I  wish  thee,  Vin,  above  all  vealtt. 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  healdi : 
Not  too  much  wit  or  wealth  come  to  thee; 
For  much  of  either  may  undo  thee.    Bp,  CorUu 
Bach  day  new  weattb  without  their  care  pio- 

vides. 
They  lie  asleep  with  prises  in  their  nets. 

Drytkn, 

Wea'lthily.     a/v.     [from  ^ealtbj.} 

Richly. 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealibily  in  Padua, 

If  wealthily  y  then  happily  in  Padua.        Shaktp, 
Wea'lthiness.    n*  /.    [from  tvealthy.] 

Richness. 
Wea'lthy.  adj.  [from  wealth.']    Rich  ; 

opulent;  abundant. 
If  a  gentleman,  or  any  wealthy  veoman,  have 

any  ^chJldren,  the  eldest  shall  h§  kept  in  suvom 
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•rttr,  Iwt  iU  th«  r«it  ihaU  duft  tad  fiJI  to  t!ii» 

•ceup^tionoffUtUns*  ,,      ..       Spaum 

IwmbemariiodiaawaAAywidojr 

Ew  three  (Uyf.pMfc^  ^.  ,  ^(Jf j^T* 
My  fpecuhtiocw,  when  w>M  »«^'»  ^«  J****: 
tm uncmthe  stick, are  delights  for  the  rich  a«d 
wJShr  efter  lome  time  they  come  to  market 
la^peai  qutttkies,  aad  are  etery  oidmary  BMtt  t 
Mooey*  bptetntr* 

Not  Ncptune'aielf  from  aU  hia flood* receiret 
A  wsMithier  txibuu  thaa  to  thine  he  pveL 

f^ WEAN.  V.  fl.  Ipenan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  put  from  the  breast ;  to  abUctate. 
She  ^  weaned  when  it  did  taate  the  wornv- 
wood  on  the  nipple;  pretty  fool !  to  »^  «  f«H 
4UtwitbtheduL         _.  ^     .  **^^ 

I  have  behiv5aa  a  child  tl)at  if  w««i*iof  hia 
vocber.  Fjaims, 

In  -wiami^  young  creatures,  the  best  way  i* 
Mver  to  Wthem  suck  the papi  at  aU;  for  then 
they  will  drmk  up  npilk  without  any  dimcuiiT. 

AfortMfhtbefar^yootBwecahreaftwn  »!?i^ 

In  water  be  mixed  with  it.  M^rtimur, 

%,  To  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Here  the  jplace  whoie  ^Aeasant  sight 

From  other  iMct  have  vtaud  my  wand  nog 


Tellmewhatwanttmehcre.  .  S^emur, 

I  the  rather  vean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward'*  o&pring  in  my  worab. 

Sbwptare, 

•      Seriously  reflect  on  the  happy  state  he  shall 

nott  certainly  arrive  to,  if  he  but  won  himseU 

from  these  worldly  impedimenu  here  that  clog 

hia  souls  flight.      ,  .         u-      ^'^^'' 

Children  newly  v^mmti  from  their  parents, 

Cit  out  their  hands  towards  them  »n   their 
eama,  as  if  they  were  stiU  preaent.  Sjil/w/rC 
There  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of 
beans,  . 

f^on  paropVmg  riot  the  young  ^^^'^'^^^^^ 

The  troubles  of  age  weremtended  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  to  wean  us  graduaUy  from  our 
Ibndnesa  of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  il^ 
cod  of  it.  ^^i/^- 

Wea'nel.        ?  ^  ^   [iroxaweau.'l 

0.     J 


Wba'hlino.    , 

1.  An  animal  newly  weaned. 

Though  when  as  Lowder  was  fur  away. 
This  wolfish  sheep  would  catchen  hi*  prey  5 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  w W  wast, 
With  that  to  the  wood  wouW  he  speed  baste. 

Spentcr* 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  w-ffl«//V^  kids. 

On  hills  where  flock*  are  fed,  flics  tow  rd  the 

springs  __., 

Of  Ganges  or  Hvdaspes.  MUtoit. 

«.  A  child  newly  weaned. 
WEA'PON.  «.  s,  [peapon,  Saxon.]     In- 
strumcnt  of  offence  j  something  with 
which  one  is  armed  to  hurt  another. 

The  giant  . 

Down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  wiihdr^ 
His  -a^ecpon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high. 
For  to  h^c  slain  the  man  that  on  the  ground  did 
Ue.  ^  ^A'*'"'- 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword; 
For  I  have  loadeu  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other '•ar*//'c«  but  his  name,      bbaksp, 

Takethsww^* 
VThich  1  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor. 

SbahpiOH' 
Touch  me  with  noble  anger ; 
O  let  nor  women's  tt'#<i^*M>  waHi  *^<^j,, 
Staiu  my  man's  che.kSi  Slm^ 
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His  foes,  who  case  to  bdag  hanC  dadw 
Bring  him  a  wm/m*  that  before  had  noo* 

Wirh  his  full  force  he  whicTd  k'first  ^ 
Imperial  Juno  turn'd  the  course  before, 
Aod  fla*d  the  vand'riug  tM^^  in  the  door. 

We' A  p  o  N  E  D.  adj.  [  from  'Sfftaptm^  AxMd 
*  for  oflfence  \  furnished  with  arma^ 

In  what  sort,  so  ill  VMj^Mc^  co«kl  yoo  acbieT* 
this  cnterprixe  ?  SiAr^ 

Both  the  combatants  entered,  apparelled  ony 
in  their  douUeo  and  hose,and  ^jeeapvud  with 
sword,  buckler,  and  dasher.  H^yvwd- 

We'a  PON  LESS.  aJj.  [from  ^ur«fM.) 
Having  no  weapon ;  unarined. 

Sampsoo 
Ran  on  embattled  armies,  dad  in  irooy 
And  we^piiUss  himself 
Made  arms  ridinilons.  laakas  the  forgery 
Of  braxen  shield  and  spear,   the    hamsMr'^ 

cuirass,  - 
Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  firedt  of  dmuI, 
Adamanteau  proof.  JMM» 

We' A  P  o  N  s  A  L  V  E . «. /.  [iurtf/«it  and  Ww-l 
A  talve  which  waa  supposed  tocurethe 
wound,  being  apj^cd  to  the  weapw 
that  made  it. 

That  the  sympadietJck  powder  aii4  ^  «w- 

potualvt  coosuntly  perform  what  is  pvonised,  I 

leave  others  to  beueve.  Jfcfffc 

7i  Wear.,  o;.  a.  preterit  vowr^-^  partio- 

pic  W9m,    [pejun,  Saxoiv.] 
1.  To  waste  with  use,  or  time,  or  instrU". 
roents ;  to  impair  or  lessen  by  gradual 
diminution. 

O  wicked  world!  one  that  is  wcH  va^  v«rm 

to  pieces  wkh  age,  to  shew  himeelf  a  voimg  fd* 

lant.  SbtkiftaM, 

Protogenes  could  lay  his  cokmrs  so  tftia- 

dally,  tMt  one  being  vftrm  ofl^  a  fresh  sbon 

succeed  to  the  number  of  five.  Ptmtitm, 

Waters  wear  the  Stones.  7**. 

An  hastv  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  does 

not  dissolve  the  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  ha 

still  sound  ra  heart;  aod  so  outgrow  and  w^ 

off  these  little  distempers.  Smfb, 

They  have  had  all  advantages  to  the  makiag 

them  wise  unto  salvation,  yet  suflfer  th«r  raa- 

hood  to  wear  out  and  oWitcrate  all  those  nitf- 

meats  of  their  youth.  Deeay  rf  Fkij* 

To  his  name  inscribed,  their  tears  they  par. 
Till  years  and  kisses  iwar  his  name  away.  Vryl 
* '    Kings  titles  commonly  begin  by  force. 
Which  time  ti«<ir*  off  and  mellows  into  right. 

No  differences  of  age,  tempera,  or  •doadoe, 
can  roear  out  religion,  and  set  any  considerable 
number  of  men  free  from  it.  TlUfaA, 

Theodosius  ^ertcd  himself  to  animate  kis  pe* 
nitcnt  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entciii^ 
upon,  aod  ^iar  out  of  her  mind  groundless  fearv 

^  Spcdatmk 

.  To  consume  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances. 
To  wear  away  this  kmg  age  of  three  hmml 

In  most  places,  their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  tbcf 
cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours ;  the  reddoe 
thev  teear  out  at  coites  and  kayles.         Care^ 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  oft  beguil'd, 
With  goodness  principled,  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive,  ^^ 

Are  orawn  to  twwr  out  miscraUe  days.  Jmm^ 
I.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body. 
This  pale  and  angry  (OSf 
Will  1  for  ever  "Jf^ary  SBafiJ^ 
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Why  fit  thou  angry  ?■     j 
»-That  $uch  a  slave  as  tliis  should  ^o«tfr  a  sworfi* 
Who  %tftart  not  honesty.  Sbaksp» 

What  is  this 
That  'Wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ?  Sbah^ 

•     I  am  tbe  first-bom  son  of  him  that  Jast 
Wte  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.       Siaispk 
Thehr  adommg,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adoyning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  oC  ttf^ari/ijir  of 
^old,  1  PeUr, 

£as*d  the  putting  off 
lliese  troublesome  disguises  which  we  ivrar. 

He  ask*d  what  arms  the  swarthy  Memnon 

^oore; 

What  troops  be  landed.  2)ryJfn, 

This  is  unconscionable  dealing,  to  be  made  a 

slave,  and  not  know  whose  livery  I  xurar,  DrjJ, 

On  her  «<hite  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  tuitre. 

P<fe» 
jj^  To  exhibit  in  appearance. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  t»earsf 
2  can  bear  death,  but  not  Cydaria's  tears.  X)ry^. 
5.  To  affect  by  degrees. 

,  Tnak  west  us  into  a  liking  of  what  posiiblv, 
so  the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Lftc. 

A  nun  who  has  any  relish  for  true  writing, 
iroro  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author, 
every  time  he  peruses  him,  tfiears  himself  into 
the  same  manner.  S/ff^tator, 

4.  To  Wear  cut.    To  harast. 

He  shaU  wear  tU  the  saints.  Daniel, 

7,  Tc  WiAR  out.  To  waste  or  destroy  by 
dq|rees. 

liiis  very  rev'rent  lecher,  quite «wiw  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gont. 

DryJeft. 

To  Wear.  v.«. 

I.  To  be  wasted  with  use  or  time.    It  has 
commonly  tome  particle,  as,  out,  awaj^ 

Thou  wilt  surely  ^»ear  away.      ,       Exodtu. 

In  those  who  have  lost  their  sieht  when  young, 

in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours  having  been  but 

aUgfatlv  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  ro  be  re* 

peated,  do  quite  wear  out.  Lo<ie. 

«.  To  be  tediously  spent. 

Thtis  Wire  out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
L^ft  his  ground-nest  high  towVing  to  descry 
The  mom's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his 
song.  Milton. 

J.  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  vet  it  soon 
mfoarx  off";  and  inclination  will  easily  learn  to 
slight  such  scarecrows.  Locle. 

The  difficulty  will  every  day  grow  less  and 
^vear  off^  and  obedience  become  easy  and  fami- 
liar. Rogers. 

"Wear,  n,  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
s*  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 
It  vras  th'  inchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t*  your  crony  witches; 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience.        Hudibras, 

«•  [p^p,  Sazoi^  a  fen  \  war,  German,  a 
znound.]  A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise 
the  water  i  often  written  ^[veir  or  nvier. 
Thoy  will  force  themselves  through  flood- 
f|itef,«r  over  vmr/,  hedges,  or  stops  in  the  wa- 
ter, fy'altoti. 

A  net  of  twigs  to  catch  fish. 
EARD.  If.  /.    H^eardf  whether  initial  or 
j^Oilj  fignifieg  watcbfulneit  or  carci 
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fixMn  the  Saxon  pea^'wm)  to  wtr^  <)^ 
keep.  OUnotu 

Wf  A  RBR.  »•  i.  [from  nvuar,'] 
1.  One  who  has  any  thing  appendant  to 
hisperfton. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonio's  beard. 
I  would  not  shave*t  to-day.  Sbaisp, 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearera 
tost. 
And  flutter'd  into  ra^  Miltomm 

Armour  bears  off  insults,  and  preserves  th« 
wearer  In  the  da^  of  battle ;  but  the  danger  once 
re|)«lled,  it  is  lakl  aside  as  being  too  rough  for 
civil  conversation.  Drydeiu 

We  ought  to  leave  room  for  ^e  humour  c€ 
the  artist  or  wearer.  jUdumsi 

1.  That  which  wasted  or  diminishes. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and 
habits,  and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  gilt* 
ter,  and  ridiculous  omamems,  as  are  a  real 
shame  ro  the  ^oeartr.  Law. 

Wea'riness.  n,  s.  [from -wf/iry.] 
I .  Lassitude  $  state  of  being  spent  witk 
labour. 

Come;  our  stomachs 
Will  mdce  what's  homely  savoury ;  wearinteg 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  rcsty  sk>th 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Sbaksp^ 

Water-fowls  supply  the  weariaesi  of  a  long 
flight  by  taking  water.  Hale,. 

rieaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  ia 
the  weidniess  of  deep  aud  wearsneth  spreads  the 
corerii^  of  night  ana  darkness  toccnceal  it. 

SotOk 
To  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke ; 
At  length,  with  weariaeseand  wine  oppressed, 
Thsy  riie  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

Drydess* 

a.  Fatigue ;  cause  of  lassitude. 

'^he  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  uA 
fatigue  of  theur  Uite  marches.  Clarendut. 

3.  Impatience  of  any  thing. 

4.  Tediousness* 

We  AIRING,  n.s.  [horn 'wear.']    Clotbes. 
It  was  his  bidding; 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing^  and  adieo. 

Sbakspeore^ 
Wea'rish.    adj.    [I  believe  from  patji, 

Saxon,  a  qua^^mire.    See  Weerisu.] 
I.  Bogey;  watery, 
a.  Weakj  washy. 

A  garment  over  rich  and  wide  for  many  of  . 
their  wearisb  and  ill-disposed  bodies.        Carew, 
Wka^'risome.  adj.  [trom  'zvearj.']  Trou- 
blesome; tedious;  causing. weariness. 

The  soul  preferreth  rest  in  ignorance  befora 

wearisome  labour  to  know.  Hooker. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways« 

Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  'meariseme, 

Sbatspeare, 
Troops  came  to  the  army  the  day  llefore,  ha- 
rassed with  a  long  and  'doearisome  march.  Baeost, 
Costly  I  reckon  not  them  alone  which  charge 
the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  impor- 
tune in  suits.  ^  Baton, 
Shrinking  up  or  stretching  out  are  *a)earisome 
positions,  and  such  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  thos» 
parts.                                                      Brown., 

This  ftiust  be  our  task 
In  heav*n,  this  our  debght ;  hcrfr  wtdrfsomt 
Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 
7>>  whom  we  hate !  Mihoit^ 

Satietv  from  all  thincs  else  doth  come. 
Then  lite  must  to  itsalf  grow  wearisome.  Dmk. 

WEyRisoMEty.  adV'  [from  wrflwwfe.] 
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Af  of  Nitnrod,  to  iure  the  opiniont  of  wnteri 
Afferent  touchinr  Assu^,  ind  the  bepnmng  of 
that  great  state  w  Assyria ;  a  controversy  «w 
ruowufy  dispoted^  wkliottt  any  direct  Vj^.^ 
certainty.  Xalngt. 

Wea'risomekess.   «.  1.    [fromw^tfTi- 

J09Rtf.] 

>.  The  quality  of  tiring*^ 

a.  The  state  of  being  easily  tired. 

A  wit,  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 

Brittleness,  desirous  of  good  thinp  without  new- 

&nglenet8»  diligent  ia  ptinftil  things  without 

wjiiJiMiiiirjr  Aseham* 

T^  Wea'ry.  v.  a,  [from  the  adjective.] 

».  To  tire  5  to  £itigue  \  to  harass  j  to  sub- 

dtie  by  labour. 

B«tter  that  the  enemy  seek  us ; 
8b  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence.  Sbahp. 

The  people  labour  in  the  very  fire,  tcv«r« 
*    r,  Hahakkmh 


dicmselvts  for  very  vanity. 

Pewy  sleep  opprcss'd  them  notary  d.  Miltom» 

Sea  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air, 
To  curt  the  waves ;  and  sure  some  litde  care 
ShouUvmry  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  re- 
nose.  Drydm. 

Tou  nave  already  weajyVfortune  so^ 
She  cannot  farther  he  your  friend  or  foe, 
But  tiu  all  breatUess;  Dtjdem* 

It  wouki  not  be  diiBcult  to  condnue  a  paper 

¥y  resuming  the  same  suljeirts,  and  wanr^out 

the  reader  with  die  same  thoughu  *m  a  ^rent 

phrase.  AdSsm* 

s.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  tong  by  thee,  I  weary  thee.  Shmhf. 

Sfaouki  the  government  be  vtmried  out  of  its 

present  padence,  what  is  to  be  expected  \y  sudi 

'    turbident  men  f  AJdUam^ 

3.  To  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irk- 
some. 

Must*ring  all  her  wiles^ 
With  blandish'd  parleys,  feminine  asssuks. 
Tongue-batteries,  she  suiceas'd  not  day  nor 

night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  vttaryd  out. 

Milton, 
Wea'ry.  adj.  [pejus*  Sax.  tuatrtm^  to  be 

tired,  Dutch.!   , 
».  Subdued  by  fotigue?  tifcd  with  labour. 
Fair  Phsbus  'gan  dedine,  in  haste, 
His  xotary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  Sptnttr, 

Gentle  Wan^ick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  w^ary  arms  J 
I»  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe. 

ShakspeMTt* 
I  am  wrary,  yea,  my  memory  is  Ur'd : 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ?  Sbahp* 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  by  his  vftary  bones  among  ye  i 
Give  him  a  htdc  earth  for  charity.        Sbahf>, 
Let  us  not  be  vf^ary  in  well  doing.  Galatians. 
*  Our  swords  $0  whoUy  did  the  fates  employ. 
That  they  at  length  erew  tDeary  to  destroy : 
Refus'd  tne  work  we  brought,  and  out  of  mrcatb, 
B^e  sorrow  and  despair  attend  for  death. 

Dryden. 

%.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  painful  or  irksome. 

The  king  was  as  tvmry  of  Scotland,  as  he  bad 
|>een  impauent  to  go  tfiither,  finding  all  tlnn|S 
proposea  to  him  without  consideration  of  his 
Donour  or  interest.  Clmrgndon. 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems, 
|i  ell  hsr  functions,  vttary  of  herstUi    JSfHt^m 


Desirous  to  discontinue*  ^ 
See  the  revohition  of  the  dmes, 
Make  moumains  level,  and  die  continent^ 
IT/irry  of  solid  firmness^  melt  itself 
Into  the  seas.  Shshpi^m, 

4.  Causing  weariness ;  tiresome. 
I'heir  cates  to  all  were  open  evermore 
That  by  tlie  Vftary  way  were  travelling;^ 
Andooesat  waiting  ever  them  before. 
To  call  in  comers  by  that  needy  were  an^poor. 

The  vemritit  and  most  lotbed  fife 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  tmprisonmenty 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death-  Si>si^ 

Put  on  what  VKory  negligence  you  please^ 
Tpu  and  your  fellows ;  Id  have  it  c^me  ts 
question.  Skmktf. 

Wea'^sand.  n,  s.  [paren,  Saxon.  .  This 
word  is  very  variously  written,  but  this 
orthography  is  nearest  to  the  origind 
word.]  The  windpipe;  the  pasage 
through  which  the  breath  b  drawn  and 
emitted ;  the  larynst. 

Marry  Diggon,  wnat  should  bun  scflfray* 
To  take  his  own  where  ever  it  lay  ; 
For  had  his  wemsamd  been  a  little  wider. 
He  would  have  devolved  both  hidder  and  dud- 
6itr»  4**^* 

Cut  his  «rs«W  with  thy  knife.  ohai^ 

Matter  to  be  disdurged  by  expectoncidi 
must  first  passinto  the  lungs,  then  into  the  aspe- 
ra  arteria,  or  tPMir«Jwf»  and  from  thence  be 
coudied  up»  and  spit  out  by  the  mouth.  Wum, 

The  shaift  that  slightly  was  tmprest*d. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  wewht  iocreasM, 
Drove  through  his  neck  aslant;  he  tpunf  tbe 

ground. 
And  the  soulissues  through  die  ve^mmi's  woimL 

Wba'^sel.  n.  s,  [pefel.  Sax.  wrxf/,  Dat. 
miutila^  Lat.]  A  small  animal  that  cats 
com  and  kills  mice. 

Ready  in  gybes,  ouick-answerM,  sracy,  and 
As  quarrelsome  as  die  weaseL        ^        Skmkjf, 

A  vtdtel  once  made  shift  to  dink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink.  ^     F^ 

WEA'THER.  n.  /.  [pe*t>en»  Saxon.} 
I .  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  cdd 
or  heat,  wet  or  dryness. 

Who  *s  there,  besides  foul  wtmthtr  /l_One 
minded  like  the  weatiar,  most  unquietly.  Siakt, 

I  am  far  better  bom  dian  is  the  king  ; 
But  I  must  make  lair  vteatker  yet  a  wh3e» 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong: 

Again  the  northern  winds  may  sing  and  plev, 
And  fear  no  haven  but  from  the  w^mtr  now. 

Men  must  content  themselves  to  travel  in  ^ 
«itf<tfZr<r/,  and  through  all  difficulties.  L^JLtr*. 

The  sun 
Foretels  the  dianjte  dveatber  in  the  dcies; 
Whene'er  througn  mistt  he  shoots  his  i 


Suspect  a  drisling  day.  Ihydat. 

u  The  change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 
It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  caak 
not  in  decay ;  how  much  more  to  behold  sn  an- 
cient family,  which  have  stood  againss  the  wivci 
and  weathars  of  time  I  B*em* 

|.  Tempest;  storm* 

What  gusts  of  wtatUr  from  that  gsthMof 
clMid 
My  tbougho  prttage !  i>rydm. 
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yp'W^EA'THiR.  V. n.  [from  the  noutt.j 
s«  To  expose  to  the  air. 

He  perched  on  tome  branrh  thereby, 
To  notattir  him,  aod  hu  moat  vNogs  to  drf. 

Mustard-teed  gather  for  betag  too  ripe. 
And  tceaAtr  it  wel,  yer  ye  give  it  a  ftnpe. 

Tumgr. 
S.  To  pas$  with  difficulty. 

He  ivtt:ibtrd  fell  Chary bdis,  buc<eN  lonf: 

The  ^iei  were  darken  d,  and  the  tempests 

strong.  Garth, 

Could  they  nneaiber  and  sund  the  shock  of  an 

eternal  duration,  and  yet  be  at  any  time  subject 

to  a  dissolution  i  Hale* 

3,  Tp  Weather  fl>««f.  To  rain  a  point 
against  the  wind  ;  to  accoinpTith  against 
opposition. 

we  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  aniBit 
the  stream,  and  have  almost  nveatbtred  our 
y^citf ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  woriu 

Addison, 

4.  71?  Weather  wsf.    To  endure. 

When  we  have  passM  these  gloomy  hours, 
AoA'VbeatberdMtt  the  storm  that  besits  upon  us. 

Addisotu 
Wca^'therbeaten.  adj.    Harassed  and 
seasoned  bjr  hard  weather. 

They  perceived  an  aged  man  and  a  voung, 
both  poorly  arraved,  extremely  ^(atheritaten  ; 
the  on  man  blind,  the  young  man  leading  him. 

$idm€^. 
She  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore, 
As  ^eathetuatem  ship  arriv*d  on  happy  shore. 

Spenter, 
Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent 
Him  bootless  home,  and  'meioberbtaten  back. 

Shaksfeare* 

I  hope,  when  you  know  the  worst,  you  will  at 

csce-  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  through 

tiandsocneiy,  and  not  ^ptatberheaten  with  the  m- 

•    ^ers  blasts  of  irresolution,  stand  shivering  upon 

the  brink.  Smckiinl, 

A  xHtAcrbtaUH.  vessel  holds 

Cladly  the  port.  Milton, 

Ihao  receav*d  his  veatbtrUatm  troops.  Dnd, 

The  old  vKatberbeaUu  soldier  carries  in  bis 

hand  the  Roman  eagle.  Addistn* 

Wea^'tuerboard,  ot  Weatberbow,  n,  s. 

In  the  sea  language,  that  side  of  a  ship 

that  is  to  the  windward.  Diet, 

ITITra^tuercocjc.   «.  /.    [wtatber   and 

cock.^ 
1.  An  artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  a 
tpire,  which  by  turning  shows  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

But,  alas !  the  sun  keeps  his  light,  thoush  thv 
faich  be  darkened ;  the  rocks  stand  still^  tbougn 
thou  change  tike  a  vNotbertuk.  Sidney, 

A  kingbsher  hanged  by  the  bill,  converting 
the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon, from 
whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  very  strange 
introducing  of  natural  veatherc9<ki,         Brtwn, 
s.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant. 

Wnere  had  you  this  pretty  ^oemthtrctk  /-^I 
cannot  tell  what  his  name  b  my  husband  had  him 
of.  Sbaist, 

He  break  my  promise  and  absolve  my  vow  f 
The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like 

&te. 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  weatbercnck  of  state. 

Drydem. 

Wea'therdriven.  fftrt.  Forced  by 
mtmwoM  orcontnry  winds. 


W  E  A 

¥1iilip,  during  hii  voyvge  towards  ilpam,  wdr 
^Deatherdrivcn  into  Weymouth.  Care^ 

Wealths RG AGE.  n.  j,  [sweatier  and 
gage,]  Any  thing  that  shows  the  wea- 
ther. 

To  vere  and  tack,  and  f^ftx  a  cause 
Against  the  vfeatbergn^e  of  Jaws.  Hudlhrau 

Wea'therglass.    n,  t,    Iweatbtr  and 

gioij,) 
1.  A  barometer;  a  glass  that  shows  the 
weizht  of  the  air. 

John's  temper  depended  very  much  upon  th* 
air,  his  spirits  rose  and  feU  with'the«M»lmrj^/aiK. 

ArbutbucU 

We  shall  hardly  wish  for  «  pemtual  equinox 

to  save  the  charges  of  veatbergiMMt i  forth* 

two  equinoies  of  our  year  are  the  most  windf 

and  tempestuous.  Smtliy* 

1.  A  thermometer.    Len  used. 

As  in  some  veatber^lau  mv  love  I  hMd» 
Which  faUs  or  risps  with  the  neat  or  cold, 
t  will  be  constant  yet.  Dfyimu 

Wea'thbrspy.  If./.  l^oedtUr tnd  ^.^ 
A  stargazer ;  an  astrologer  s  one  tint 
fbretels  the  weather. 

And  sooner  may  a  cuffing  wtiUbersff^ 

By  drawing  forth  heaven's  scnemc^tell  certaisilf 

What  fashioned  hats,  or  rufi,  or  suits,  next  year 

Our  giddy-headed  anddt  youth  will  wear.  Dmmms. 

WSA'TKEAWISE.tf^^'.  i'VJMtkir9XkA'UUU,\ 

Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather.        i 
Wea^therwisbr.  n,  /.  [weatbir^  ami 
'wisem^  Dutch,  to  sbow.J    Any  thing 
that  foreshows  the  weather. 
Most  vegeubles  expand  their  flowers  and  dowa 
in  warm  sunshm^  weather,  and  agsin  close  thena 
toward  the  evemug,  or  in  rain,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  whick 
are  the  countryman's  weaibenoiser,      Derbawu 
T^  WEAVE,  v.  a,  pret.  tuonjefiviov^i 
part.  pass,  tvoven^  wtavtd,  [yejauiy  Sax. 
ivevtftp  Dutch.] 
I.  To^  form  by  texture}  to  form  by  in« 
serting  one  part  of  the  materials  wuhim 
another. 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  wo^m 
A  golden  mesh  to  intrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnau  m  coowebs.  Sbahfu 

The  women  xpove  hangings  for  the  grove. 

There  our  seeret  thou^ts  unseen 
Like  nets  be  vfenv*d  and  mtertwin*d, 
Wherewith  we  catch  each  other's  mind.  Canw, 

White  aeem'd  her  robes,  yet  mwew  so  they 
were, 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought. 

Drydm. 

These  purple  vesu  were  nMovVby  Dardm 
dames.  Drydtn* 

Dan  Pope,  for  tky  misfortune  griev*dt 
With  kmd  concern  and  skill  has  ^peav*d 
A  olken  web,  and  ne'er  shaH  fade 
lu  colours ;  gently  has  he  Uid 
The  mantle's  o'er  thy  sad  distress : 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  PfUr. 

u  To  unite  by  intermixture. 

When  religion  was  tvwM  into  the  eivil  «<>• 
vemment,  and  flourished  under  the  protoctiou 
of  the  emperors,  men*s  thoughu  and  discourses 
were  fi>ll  of  secubr  afl^irs ;  but,  in  the  three  first 
centuries  of  christisnity,  men  who  embraced  this 
religion  had  given  up  aD  their  interesu  in  this 
world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation  for 
the  Of xr.  dddittu 
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f «  To  Iflterpote ;  to  inteit. 

The  duke  be  here  lo-night  t  tlie  ttetter  f  best  I 
*rbis  wc09m  itself  peiforce  into  my  business. 

Sbaisfttarem 

5^  Weave,  v.jt.  To  work  witli  a  loom. 
Wea  veh.  jr./.  [from  *vo€aqf€J\  One  who 
makes  thread  into  cloth. 

•Upofe  these  taxations,  ^ 
The  dotlriert  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  tvftfvrr/.  Shahp, 
"*     *  "  r'sshuttle» 


W  E  I> 

I  saw  thee  6rst,  and  -weJdei  thee,  adanKi 
With  all  perfectioiH  ao  inflame  my 


My  days  are  swifter  than  a 
and  are  spent  without  hope.  Jok. 

The  ^oeaver  may  cast  religion  upon  what  loom 
ke  please.  NoweL 

Her  flag  aloft  spaeads  ruffling  to  the  wind, 
Jtnd  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  4ood  to  fire : 

The  ^oraver^  charm*d  with  what  his  loom 
design*d» 
Goes  on  to  see»  and  knows  not  to  retire.   Dryd, 

Wea'veefish.  «./.  [araneus  ftsris,  Lat.] 
A  fish.  ^ifuivortb, 

WEB.  #.  /.  Tp^bba,  Saxon.] 
»•  Tcjttttfc ;  any  thing  woven. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses*  sake,  • 

Devis*d  a  «v^  her  wooers  to  deceive ; 

In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make» 
'The  same  at  night  she  did  again  unreave. 

Sfemer* 
Staid  at  gate» 
And  heard  within  the  goddesse  elevate 
A  voice  divine,  as  at  her  weh  she  wrought, 
fiubtle»  and  glorious,  «nd  past  earthly  thought. 

ChafmaH. 
Spfders  touch*d,  seek  their  tmf's  inmost  part. 

By  day  the  roeB  and  loom. 
*  And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her  doom. 

Drytiem, 

The  fates,  when  they  tlii^  happy  'wei  nave 

spun, 

ShaH  Mess  the  sacred  chie,  and  bid  it  smoothly 

ruO»  Dryden, 

»»  Some  part  of  a  sword.    Obsolete. 
TTie  sword,  whereof  the  weA  was  steel ; 
Fbmmel*  rich  stone ;  hilt,  gold  aj^v'd  by 
touch*  Fairfax* 

^m  A  kind  of  dnsky  film  that  hinders  the  * 
siffht}  suffusion. 

This  is  the  foul  flibbertigibbet ;  he  gives  the 
^md  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  naakes  the 
hairlip.  Sbahpeare. 

IVe'bbed.  Ajr.  [from  voebJ]    Joined  by 
a  film. 

Such  as  are  whol^ootedi  m  whose  toes  are 
tpeUtd  together,  their  legs  are  generally  short, 
the  most  coovenient  size  for  swimming. 

'?Vb'bfooted.  aifj.  [tveBandfoct.']  Pal- 

mipede ;  having  films  between  the  toes, 

WtiftoitJ  f<mU  do  not  live  constandy  upon 

Ae  knd,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.         Aaj, 

^b'^bster.  «./.  [pebfcne,  Saxon^  t  wo- 
man-weaver.]   A  weaver.    Obsolete. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  mmiber  have 
been  derived  firom  occvpatiOQs;  ss,  Tayk>r, 
IP«A«/«r,  Wheeler.  Caan/tn. 

9e  WED.  4r.  s,  [pe'bttD,  Sax.] 
1.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 
If  one  by  one  you  veddtJ^  the  world, 
Or,  fh>m  the  all  that  are,  took  somethinc  good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman;  she  you  kill  d 
Wouklbeunparallerd.  Sbaks^ 

Never  did  thy  beiiuty,  siocf  the  day 


Chioe,  Mind  to  wit  and  worth, 
/F«iCr  the  rich  duloess  oCsome  soa  of  cttiiw 

a.  To  join  in  marriage. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born,  and  toei 
Unto  a  Woman  happy  but  for  me.  S^^Jb^ 

Then  1  shsD  be  no  more; 
And  Adam,  %eeddtd  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  Uve  with  her. 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  *  deceit  ike 
that  begun  in  the  garden;  and  our  undei 
ings  are  ntJtUd  to  an  Eve,  as  fatal  as  the  i 
of  their  miseries.  G£ 

3.  To  unite  for  ever. 

Afliktion  tt  enamour  *d  of  thy  ptftB» 
And  thou  art  Totidei  to  calamity:.  SLmktf, 

4.  To  take  for  ever. 

Though  the  princiral  men  of  tlie  home  ef 
commons  were  again  elect(!d  to  serve  in  tbb par- 
liament, yet  they  were  far  from  ^cwdSA^  die 
war,  or  taking  tnemselves  to  he  cooceracd  t* 
I  make  good  any  declaration  made  hj  the  feracr« 


They  posiuvely  and  concernedly  vtJdM  his 
cause.  "' 


5.  To  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  wJded  to  their  lusts,  and  resolved 

upon  a  wicked  course;  and  so  it  beootnea  their 

interest  to  nvish  there  wpre  no  God.     TiUtUam, 

7*0  Wed.  v.  «.    To  contmct  matrimony. 

When  I  shaU  t»^ 

That  lord  whose  hand  shall  take  my  pG^x,  Ad 

carry 
Half  my  lore  with  him,  half  asy  cere  and  doty. 

SUkafooL 
To  love,  to  to«^ 
For  Hymen*s  rites,  and  for  the  mani^e  bed. 
You  were  ordainU  SmkBof^ 

Nor  took  1  Guiscard,  by  bliad  fmt  led. 
Or  hasty  choice  as  many  women  tne^ 
But  with  deliberate  care.  J>rydB^ 

W b'd D I N  G.  ».  /.  [from  «t«r</.]    Marriage  i 
nuptials ;  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

Come,  away ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  1 

I  will  dance  and  eat  pUims  at  your  1 

Let  her  beauty  be  her  noeJ£mg  dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  xsoc 

S&rii/MTS. 

When  my  son  was  entered  into  his  mflMaf" 
chamber,  he  fell  down  and  died.  S  JEnHs. 

These  three  coqmry  bills  agree,  that  cadi 
wM/i^  produces  four  children.  Crmmim 

His  triends  were  invited  to  come  and  make 
merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to  be  the  vtMni 
feast.  VEstra^k 

If  she  affirmed  herself  a  vnrgin,  she  most  oa 
her  xoeaUimg-^iy,  and  fn  her  wddtug  cloatiu 
perform  the  ceremony  of  going  alone  imo  tbe 
den,  and  stay  an  hour  with  the  Uon.        ^«^« 

A  woman  seldom  aSks  advice  before  she  Ca 

bought  her  tPMtfur^  deaths.  Sptdatm 

Wedge.  11. /.  I'vigre,  Danish  |   Tcm^ 

Uuteh.l 
I.  A  body  which,  havin^^  a  sharp  ed^e 
continually  growing  thicker^  is  uard  to 
cleave  timber  |  one  of  die  mediMUCal 
powers. 

A  berbariBtistfooperdQfwidshltee 
The  honour  of  these  noble  boughs  down  threw: 
Vodtr  thi  vriJCt  I  hsaid  thf  tnnk  te  yoan. 
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fht  fifth  mechanical  ficvky  U  the  weetft  used 
In  the  cleaving  of  wood.  friUitu, 

He  left  his  tveJgt  %vithm  the  cloven  oak. 

Drydem* 
The  Oik  let  many  a  heavy  groan»  when  he  wbs 
deft  with  a  wrdgg  of  his  own  timber.  Arbtitbntt, 
m.  A  mass  of  metal.  « 

As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  usM  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wcd^e  are  swaid. 

8p*nser, 
When  I  saw  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment)  and 
a  'weJge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  I 
coveted  them.  Jotbua* 

3.  Any  thine  in  thf  form  of  a  wedge, 
tn  warlike  musters  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  ndedga^  and  half-moons,  and 
wings.  Milton, 

7i  Wedge.  'O.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  cleare  with  a  wedge. 
My  heart, 
As  tpedgeJ  with  a  sigh,  wquld  rive  in  twain, 
l.est  Hector,  or  my  father,  should  perceive  mt. 

Sbuksfcart, 

1.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  j«  driven. 
Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? — 
—Among  the  crowd  i*  ih*  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  toedgd  in  more.  Sbaitpfan* 

3.  To  force  as  a  wedge  forces. 

Part 
In  common  rang*d  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton, 

4.  To  fasten  by  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes, 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe. 

A.Pbilipt. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  .out  as  another 
man's  will;  it  is  strongly  tDMJ^Jup  in  a  block- 
head. Sbaktpeare, 

Sen;est)\us  in  the  centaur  soon  he  pass'd, 
Wedgd  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  stickmg  fast. 

Drydem, 

What  impulse  can  be  propagated  from  one 
particle,  entombed  and  vfedged  m  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  to  another  m  the  center  uf  Sa- 
turn ?  Bentiey. 

We'd  LOCK.    n.  s,    [pe'b  and  lac,  Saxon» 
.  marriage  and  gift.]    Marriage  j  matri- 
mony. 

She  doth  stray  about 


By  holy  crosses  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  tifedtock  hours.  SbOi 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 


aisp. 


.  Your  fiather*s  wife  did  ^ttx'wedloek  bear  him. 
And  if  she  did  play  false  the  fault  was  hers. 

Sbahpeare, 
Can  vfeJloci  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse  ?    CUaveland, 

He  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  link*d,  and  wr^Mi-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary.  Mitton. 

May  not  a  priscm  or  a  grave, 
IJke  'meJlocJtf  honour's  title  have  ?        Dettbam* 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Wan  from  the  bonds  oft^edlock  to  be  frtCf 
And  uncontroU'd  to  give  account  to  none. 

Drydem. 

A  man  determined,  about  the  fiftieth  year  <jf 

fits  age,  to  euter  upon  reeJlotk,  Addison, 

We'dnbsday.  K. /.  [pot)enr^aj,  Saxon  5 

^^Jhr^/Ajr,  Swedish  ;    ivoensdaj^  Dutch; 

'  <ur/i//i^-,  Islandick.l     The  fourth  day 

of  the  week,  60  named  by  the  Gothick 

.Rations  from  H'odenox  Odin, 

Where  is  the  honour  of  him  that  died  on 
Wtditttday  f  SbnJup<are, 

'     Vol.  IV. 
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The  offices  of  prayer  he  bad  in  his  chtuth,  not 
only  upon  f  he  Sundaies,  and  festivals,  and  theH: 
eves,  as  also  Wednudaiet  and  Fxidaies.         FeU. 

Wep*  adj,  [a  Saxon  word  of  the  same  root 
with  ^weeingi  Dutch  ;  nvemg^  Gemjan.J 
Little  i  small :  whence  the  word  lueasU 
or  iviisel  is  used  for  little  \  as,  a  iveesel 
face.  ^  In  ScotUmd  it  denotes  small  or  lit- 
tle :  as  nvte  ane,  a  little  one,  or  child  j 
a  *wee  bit,  a  little  bit. 

Does  he  xUit  wear  a  great  rouhd  beard,  Kke  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ?— -No,  forsooth ;  he  hath 
but  a  little  ^»ee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard. 

Sb^hpeartk 

We'echelm.  n,  J,  [This  is  often  writtca 
lOitcb  eim,]     A  species  of  elm. 

A  cion  of  a  vxeebetm  grafted  upon  an  ordinary 
elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  as  broad  as  the  brim  ci 
a  hat.  Bato9» 

Weed,  rt,  j,  [peo*b,  Saxon,  tares.] 
1.  An  herb  noxious  or  useleu. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition,  wluch  is  % 
vcedf  if  it  be  a  vfeed^  apt  to  grow  in  the  besC 
'soils,  it  doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature* 

Clarendoiu 
He  wand'ring  feeds 
On  slowly  growing  herbs  and  ranker  weeds, 

Sandytm 
Too  much  manuring  fill'd  that  field  with 

While  sects,  like  locusts,  did  destroy  the  seeds. 

Denbamm 

Stinking  tM0^  and  poisonous  plants  have  then: 
use.  Moru  • 

When  they  are  cut,  let  them  lie,  if  weedy,  to 
kill  the  vveeds,  Mortimerm 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tybcr's  flood 
Rolling,  its  course  destgn'd  the  country's  good  ; 
But  on  the  torrent's  top  impetuous  speed 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  pollutmg  vetdi 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 

Frsor» 

If  they  are  often  seen  to  lose  that  litde  religioit 
they  were  taueht  in  their  youth,  'tis  no  mora 
to  be  wondered  at,  than  to  see  a  little  flower 
choaked  and  killed  amongst  rank  weedt.    Law* 

s.  [poe^a,  Saxon  $  *wiud,  Dutch.]    A  gar- 
ment;  dothes;   habit;  dress.      Now 
scarce  in  use,  except  in  trndtnu^s  nveidfp 
the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow. 
My  mind  for  weed/  your  vutue's  livery  wears. 

Stdney, 
Neither  is  it  any  man's  business  to  cloath  all 
his  servants  with  one  weed;  nor  theirs  to  cloath 
themselves  so,  if  left  to  their  own  judgments. 

HoOeri 
TTjey  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  lone  bbck  we^ds  y  clad ; 

His  leet  all  bare^  nis  beard  all  hoary  gray. 
And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had. 

Livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a 
serving  man  wears,  so  called  u  it  was  deUvered 
and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure.  ^  Spenser. 

The  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
IVced  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.     Sbaksp* 

Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies.  Mihon, 

Lately  your  fair  hand  in  woman's  weed 
Wrarp'd  my  glad  head.  Waller^ 

3.  It  is  used  by  Chapman  for  the  upper 
gurjnont. 
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The  morning,  in  her  throne  of  |Ot<I, 
ilurvaid  the  vast  world,  by  whotdH>rient  light 
The  nymph  adoQi'd  me  with  sttiresas  bright; 
Her  own  bands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  txHeJe, 
^  Chapman* 

5^0  We  ID.  *v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
a.  To  rid  of  noxioQt  plants. 

When  you  rfsw  the  berries  of  bays,  vetJ  not 

the  borders  for  the  first  half  year;  tor  the  weed 

giveth  them  shade.  Baeom, 

Your  seedlings  having  stood  till  June,  bestovr 

a  wu£Mg  or  a  shght  cu[>wing  upon  them. 

Mortiaitr, 
ft.  To  take  away  a«  noxious  plants. 
Oh  Marclus, 
Each  word  thou*st  spoke  hadi  vxeied  from  my 

heart 
A  ropt  of  ancient  envy.  Shahp* 

Sarcasms,  contumelies,  and  invectives,  fill  so 
tnany  nges  of  jox  otetroversial  writings,  that, 
were  rnost  ^mttdei  out,  many  volumes  would  be 
reduced  to  a  more  moderate  bulk  and  temper. 
Ihtaj  of  Piitj* 

5.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  offen- 
sive. 

He  tpeedeJ  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  de« 
voted  to  Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that 
most  dangerous  confederacy.  Hvtoti* 

4.  To  root  out  vice. 

Wife  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  nBtedUng 
fi-om  their  chiklren  ill  things,  as  they  were  be- 
fore in  grafting  in  them  learning.  Ascham, 

One  oy  one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all 
be  vfeejed  out,  without  any  signs  that  ever  they 
had  been  there.  Locke, 

Wi'eder.  «.  /.  [from<uv/^.]  One  that 
takes  away  ahy  thirig  noxious. 

A  'wetdtr  out  of  hb  proud  adversaries, 
A  hberal  rewarder  of  nis  friends.  Sbaisp* 

\¥£''edhook.  If.  /,  [wf^i/and  book.l  A 
hook  by  which  weeds  are  cut  away  or 
extirpated. 

h)  May  get  a  'weedbook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove* 
,And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  com  dorh  not 
love.  Tuf/er, 

We'edless,  adj.  [from  iieed.']  Free 
from  weeds  j  free  from  any  thing  use- 
less or  noxious. 

So  many  nvetdless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin. 

DoHHt. 

^  A  crystal  brook, 

when  troubled  most  it  does  the  bottom  show ; 
Tis  wctdUu  all  above,  and  rockless  aU  below. 

Dryden, 
We'ioy.  o^*.  [itommoeed.'] 
I.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

'  There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clamb*ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
When  down  her  tvredy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Sbaijf, 

a.  Abounding  with  vreeds. 

Hid  in  a  -weedy  Uike  ail  night  1  hy, 
Secure  of  safety.  Dryden. 

If  it  is  wrrJy,  let  it  lie  upon  the  ground. 

Af^rtimer, 

WEEK.  ».  /.  [peoc,  Sax.  iveke,  Dutch  j 
tA^ecia,  Swedish.]     The  space  of  seven 
days. 
Fulfil  her  'weei,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also, 
►rn.     j«  •  •  Genesis, 

The  division  of  time  by  tpeeks  hath  been  uni- 
versally observed  in  the  world,  not  only  amongst 
thecivilixed,but  likewise  arooifg  tht  most  bar- 
karoui  natiom.  /fCi/iiy, 
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We'ekoat.  h,  /.  [<ivetk  and  daj,']    Any 
dav  not  Sunday. 

One  solid  dish  his  ^pcekday  meal  affanb* 
An  added  pudding  solemniz*d  the  L.ord*s.  Peftt 
We'ekly.  adj.  [from  'week,'\    Happea^ 
in^:,  produced,  or  done  once  a  ww} 
hehdomadary. 

The  Jews  had  always  their  wuily  readiop  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Hmier, 

So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  leamM  to  kiO, 
And  multiply*d  with  heirs  their  xpeekly  biU. 

DrjJtm, 

Nothing  more  frequent  in  their  ^peAIyymn^ 
than  afi^cting  to  confiaund  the  terms  ot  ciefgy 
and  high^urch^  and  then  loading  the  bttcr 
with  calumny.  Svj^ 

We'exly.  adv.  [from  iveeij]     Once  a 
week ;  by  hebdomadal  periods. 

These  are  obhged  to  perform  div  ine  wan^> 
in  thttir  turns  vMci/jr,  and  are  sooMlimcs  cafied 
hefodonadal  caooM.  ^y^fi' 

WiE  L.  n,  s.  [p«I,  Saxon.^ 

I.  A  whirlpool, 

%,  [perhaps  from  *wiUow.^    A  twiggcn 
snare  or  trap  for  fish. 

To  Ween.  *u,  «.  [penan,  Saxon  \  'watmn, 
Dutch.]     To  think ;  to  imagine  j  to 
form  a  notion ;  to  fsncy.     Obsolete. 
Ah  lady  dear,  quoth  then  the  gentle  kni^k. 
Well  may  1  vftcm  your  grief  is  wood'rooa  groL 

So  wei*  ith«r«  iieeeems,  that  ye  would  ««a. 
Some  angel  she  had  been.  Sfiaur. 

When  toeenifig  to  return  whence  they  «&d 
stray. 
They  cannot   find  that  path  which  first  wis 

shown; 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  ettd  then,  when  they  oeaiest  oeek 

Sfemstr, 
Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  ^ttresa, 
L^vieitd  an  army,  weeMtng  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.         SimtjptMr^ 

IVeem  you  of  Hetter  luck,' 
t  mean  in  perjur'd  witness, than  your  master, 
Whme  minister  you  are,  while  here  he  lir'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth.  Sktktp* 

They  rpeenJ 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  smprixe. 
To  win  the  mount  of  God ;  and  on  hts  thioa* 
To  set  the  eiivicr  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  proved  rood  and  vais. 

To  WEEP,  v./f.pret.  and  part,  pass.^t^:^, 

iveeped,  (^peopan,  Saxon.] 
X .  To  show  sorrow  by  tears. 
In  that  sad  time 
My  manly  e^es  did  scorn  an  humble  tear; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  hence  exhaW, 
That  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  btiBd  with 
weeping,  ShaJtspemrt, 

I  fear  he  will  prove  the  ^peefisi^  pfailoMpiicr 
when  he  grows  old,  being  so  tuU  oft  unnumneily 
sadness  in  his  youth.  SJ^^i^ 

The  days  dtouping  and  mourning  for  Moacs 
were  ended.  JJmfn  mmmy 

Have  you  wepf  for  your  sin,  so  that  you  ««aw 
indeed  sorrowful  in  your  >^rit  1  Are  vou  s# 
sorrowful  that  you  hate  it  ?  Do  you  so  hate  it 
that  you  hnve  left  it  ?  Tdjkr, 

Away !  with  won\en  wr^,  arid  leave  m«  bcrei 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear, 
Or  save  or  slay  us  both.  Dwyi^* 

A  corps  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  atikoowii ; 
Yst  mov'di  hewsVi  sbt  made  the  cas*  hw  «yri^ 
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^o«»le  &4  ^ad  omen  of  a  sh!)pwtecLM  mm, 
« As  for  a  stranfcr  v>epU  Dnfdat* 

When  Darius  w;^/  over  his  army,  that  within 
a  single  aye  noc  a  man  of  all  that  confluence 
would  be  left  alive,  Artabanus  improved  his  me* 
dilation  by  adding,  that  yet  all  of  them  should 
meet  with  so  many  evils,  that  every  one  should 
^  wish  tumsetf  dead  long  before.  fVaii* 

%.  To  thed  tears  from  any  passion, 
llien  they  for  sudden  joy  did  wetp^ 

And  r  ior  sorrow  sunr , 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep. 
And  go  the  fools  among.  Sbakspeah* 

^  To  lament ;  to  complain. 

They  vwr/  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh 
thai  we  may  eat.  Numbert, 

To  Weep,    nj,  a. 

I.  To  lament  with  tears;  to  bewail  \  to 
bemoan. 
If  thou  wilt  wttp  my  fbrtimes«  take  mv  eyes. 
Sbakspeare* 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dyinreyes, 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  vocep  his  oosequies. 

Vrytfen, 
We  wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  tr.-f/  each  other's 
woe.  "  Foft, 

%.  To  shed  moisture. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  roral  seat  of  various  view, 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  tvept  od*rous  gums  and 
h.ilm.  Miitott* 

J,  To  drop. 

Let  India  boast  her  pbnts;  nor  envy  we 
The  veephg  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
^And   realms  commanded  which  thosft  trees 
adorn.        ^  P^e, 

4.  To  abound  with  wet. 

Rye-grass   grows   on  clayey   and    we^mjr 
grounds.  M§rttwiir, 

We'efbr.  w.  /.  [from  'weepJ] 
V.  One  who  sheds  tears  §  a  lamenteri  » 
bewailer ;  a  mourner. 

If  you  have  servtd  God  in  a  holy  life,  send 
away  the  women  and  the  vkeptnt  tell  them  it 
is  as  much  intemperance  to  weep  too  much  as 
to  laugh  too  nxjuch :  if  thou  art  alone,  or  with 
fittinc  company,  die  as  thou  shouldsi ;  but  do 
~  not  die  infipaiiently,  and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a 
tron,  Taytcr. 

Laughter  is  easy:  but  the  wonder  lies. 
What  store  of  brine  supply *d  the  ttta^rV  eves. 

s.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a 
mourning  coat. 

We'bhish.  i?<^'.  [Sec  Wbarish.]  This 
old  word  is  used  by  Ascbam  in  a  sense 
which  the  lexicogi  aphcrs  seem  not  to 
have  known.  Applied  to  tastes,  it  means 
insipid  {  applied  to  the  body,  weak  and 
washy :  here  it  seems  to  mean,  sour, 
•tirly. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish  \ 
but  audibtt,  strong,  and  manlike :  a  countenance 
not  wetriiA  and  crabbed,  bUt  fair  and  comely; 

Ascbam* 

TO  Wert.  v.  n.  preterit  'W9f  or  avote* 
[pitan,  Sax.  wetin,  D^t."]  To  know  j 
to  be  informed  $  to  have  knowledge. 
Obsolete. 

^  Him  the  prince  with  gend'e  coftrt  did  board  i 
Sir  knight,  mought  I  of  you  thiscourt'sy  read^ 
To  vxfl  whj  on  your  shield,  so  soodW  scor  d, 
Bmt ye  the  pKturt  ^ ibak  )df%m^X  ^Hil 
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I  bind, 
On  pain  oK  punishment,  the  world  to  v>fei 
We  stand  up  peerless.  SbuitptarL 

But  well  I  ^vert  thy  cruet  wrong 

Adorm  a  nobler  Poet 's  song.  Prior, 

WE'ETLBss.tf<^.  [iiom<a3eet.  [Unknow- 

inr.  ,  SUmnr* 

We  evil.  H.s,  [pepel.  Sax.  Hfrvet,  Dut. 

curcuho,  Lat.]     A  grub. 

A  worm  Called  a  weevil^  bred  under  ground^ 

feedeth  upon  roots,  as  parsnips  and  carrots.  Bat,^ 

Corn  is  io  innocent  from  breeding  uf  mice« 

that  it  doth  not  produce  the  very  nbtevits  that 

VNt  in  it  and  consume  it.  Btntlej. 

We'ezel.ii./.  [See  Weasel.] 

I  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  zi  a  vxaxpl 
sucks  eggs.  Sliohpeau* 

The  corn-devouring  xottzet  here  al^es. 

And  the  wise  ant.  Drydini* 

Weft.  The  old  preterit  aad  part.  pasa. 

from  Ttf  Wave.  Spenser* 

Wbft.'«.  ftlguai^uei  Tt,  tfofa,  to  wander^ 

Islandick  j  <vaguj,  Latin. J 
1*  That  of  which  the  claim  is  generally 
waved;  any  thing  wandering  without 
an  owner^  and  seized  by  the  K>rd  of  tbo 
manor. 

His  horse,  it  is  the  herald*s  weft ; 

No,  'tis  a  mare.  Ben  ^onsoiim 

a.  It  is  in  Bacon  for  luafi^  a  gentle  blast. 

The  smell  of  violets  exceedeth  in  sweetness 

that  of  spices,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells' 

are  best  id  a  wft  afar  o£  BacoHm 

WEFT.  n.  4.  [pepta,  Sax.]  The  woof  of 
cloth. 

We'ftao^.  «./.  [from  *wefiJ]    Texture. 

The  whoU  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  tho 

hoaet,  might  be  truly  tanned;  wherebv  th« 

vcftage  of  th^  fibres  might  more  easily  be  ob* 

served.  Grwwm 

To  Weigh.  *^*  a,  [poe^n^  Sax.  nveybcuf 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  examine  by  the  balance. 

Earth  uken  from  bnd  adjoining  to  the  Nilet 
and  preserved  to  as  not  to  be  wef  nor  wasted^ 
and  weigttd  daily  will  not  alter  weight  until  th» 
seventeenth  of  June,  when  the  river  beginneth 
to  rise ;  and  then  it  1HII  grow  more  and  mor* 
ponderous,  till  the  riVfcr  cometh  to  its  hci^^. 

Buc0ti, 
Th*  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales. 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  ixfci^yd. 

Milton. 
She  does  not  'veigb  her  mm  in  a  pair  o£ 
sc^les,  but  she  weighs  it  in  a  much  better  b4- 
UtAce ;  so  much  as  givet  a  ptoper  strength  to  her 
bodv,  and  renders  it  able  add  willing  to  obey  th« 
sOuI.  Juavi 

a.  To  be  equivalent  to  iri  weieht. 
They  that  must  WfigA  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  tnist  mnst  grow  to,  live  not  here  | 
They  are,  as  all  my  comforts  ^re,  far  he  pee. 

ShaA4p9*te* 

By  the  exsuction  of  the  air  out  of  a  glass  ves-^ 

ael.  It  made  that  vessel  uke  up,  or  suck  up,  xa 

speak  in  the  common  lango^ge,  a  body  'heifbh'g 

dnfers  ounces.  Btyici 

1.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight.      . 

f     They  ibeigbtd  tot  my  price  thirty  oleeei  .of 

liher.  Zvbdriab* 

4.  To  raise  {  to  take  up  the  anchor. 

Bar^arossa,  ushig  (his  elceedilig  trhttrfiibiesi 
of  his  soldiers,  weij^td  up  tb%  ftNfrtten  galUes 

Uhadsuak.    .    _  iMsMs^* 
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They  having  frcieht 
Tbefar  shi|>t  with  spoil  enough,  wagi  anchor 
tUeiRht.  Cbapm^M, 

Here  he  left  me,  ling'tine  here  deky*d 
Hit  parting  kias*  and  there  his  anchor  veitri>*d, 

Vryden* 

5.  To  examine ;  to  balance  in  the  mind  i 
Co  consider. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but 
vfeigh  only  what  is  sp6ken.  H—ker, 

I  nave  in  equal  balance  justly  xoeij^Vd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we 

suffer, 
And  find  our  grieft  heavier,  than  our  offences. 

Sbai4ftar§, 

The  ripeAess  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion 
ttftust  ever  be  well  weighed,  Bmm, 

His  roajestv'f  speedy  march  left  that  design  to 
be  better  veigMind  digested.  Clarendw. 

You  chose  a  retreat,  and  not  till  you  had  ma«  ' 
turely  weighid  the  advantages  of  nang'  higher, 
with  the  haaards  of  the  faU.  Dryden, 

All  grant  him  prudent;  prudince  interest 
vfeigbt^ 
And  interest  bids  him  see)c  your  love  andpraise. 

Drjdcn, 

The  mind,  having  the  power  to  suspend  the 
Sfttisfaction  of  any  or  its  desires,  u  at  liberty  to 
examine  them  on  all  sides,  and  -weigh  them  with 
others.  Le<ke, 

He  is  tb«  only  proper  judee  of  our  perfections, 
who  tM/^-r  the  goodness  of  our  acuons  by  the 
sncerity  of  our  intentions.  SfetieUt, 

6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she 
veighif 
And  iblid  pudding  against  empty  praise.    Pt^, 
f.  To  regard  j  to  consider  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  weigh  not  you 

Tou  do  not  weigh  me;  that  is,  you  care  not  for 
me.  Shahfeare, 

S.  To  Weigh  dvum.    To  bverbalance. 

Fear  weigha  dwwm  faith  with  shame*     Domi^, 
9.  To  Weigh  down.    To  overburden} 
to  oppress  with  weight  \  to  depress. 

In  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry, 
To  timgb  thy  spirits  iwM.  Milhtu 

Her  father's  crimes 
Sit  heavy  on  her,  and  m^  dt/vm  her  prayers; 
A  crown  usurp'd,  a  lawful  king  depos*a. 
His  children  murder'd.  Dryden, 

My  soul  is  <iuite  wel^U  dvwm  with  care,  and 
asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep.  Add, 
Excellent  persons,  weighed  dewn  by  this  babi- 
' .  tual  sorrow  of  heart,  rauier  deserve  our  com- 
passion than  reproach.  Addism. 
T^  Weigh.  <v.  9. 
s.  To  have  weight. 

Exactly  weighing,  and  strangling  a  chicken  in 
the  scales,  upon  an  inmiediate  ponderation,  we 
could  discover  no  difference  in  weight;  but  suf* 
fering  it  to  lie  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  it  grew 
perfectly  cold,  it  wei^btd  most  sensibly  lighter. 

%.  To  be  considered  as  important  \  to 
have  weijght  in  the  intellectual  balance. 
This  obusctioq  ought  to  weigh  with  those, 
whose  reading  is  designed  for  muqh  talk  and  Ut* 
tie  knowledge.  l^eke^ 

A  wbe  man.  is  then  best  satisfied,  when  he 
finds  that  the  same  argument  which  tod^A/ with 

.  him  has  tv#iJfAr^  with  thousands  before  nim,  and 
ba«ch,«shitffa  borne  down  all  opMsition*  Add% 

%,  Teniae  the  anchor* 
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When  gathering  douds  o'enhadow  aB  the  ^bSA^ 

And  shoot  quick  lightnings,  weighs  my  boys,  he 

cries.  Drydtm, 

4.  \To  bear  heavily ;  to  press  hard. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  £sets*d» 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'*d  bosom  of  that  pcriloos  stuff 
Whkh  weigbi  upon  the  heartf         Shmii/mgre, 

5.  To  sink  by  its  own  i^eight. 

The  Indian  fig  boweth  so  low,  as  it  takah  root 
again ;  the  plenty  of  the  sao,  and  the  softness  of 
the  stalk,  making  the  bougn,  being  overfeadeo, 
vxigh  Aram, '  Bmetmm 

Wfi'iGHED.  adj.  [from  «tvf^.]  Experi- 
enced. 

In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of 
some  sad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not 
of  a  young  man,  not  weighed  m  sute  matters. 

Smtmr. 

We'icher.  «./.  [from  w^gb.]    He  who 

weighs. 
WEIGHT,  ft.  s,  [pihr,  Saxon.l 
I.  (^antity  measured  by  the  balance. 
T^acco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  driod  by 
the  fire,  loseth  weight:  and,  after  being  laid  id 
the  open  air,  recovereth  w^ht  again.      Bmtm, 
Fain  would  I  chuse  a  midme  course  to  stccrj 
Nature  *s  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe : 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  brix^ 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king : 
Heav*n  knows  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  dtce  ; 
Make  it  but  scanty  wei^t,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  Jhydem* 

So  was  every  thing  of  the  temple,  even  to  the 
weight  of  a  flesh  hook,  given  to  CNif  kl,  as  yoo 
may  see.  Ln^ 

Boerhaave  fed  a  spaiiow  with  bread  four  dan» 
in  which  time  it  eat  more  than  its  own  weight i 
and  yet  there  was  no  acul  found  in  its  body» 

s.  A  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard*  other 
bodies  are  examined. 
Just  balancea,  just  weigbtst  shall  ye  have. 


Undoubtedly  there  were  such  weirds  whkh 
the  physicians  used,  who,  though  they  might 
reckon  accordin^^  to  the  wei^  of  the  moocy, 
they  did  not  weigh  their  dn^  with  oieces  of 
money.  Arhmthmt* 

When  ^e  balance  is  entirely  broke,  by  migibty 

weights  fallen  into  either  scale,  the  power  will 

never  continue  long  in  equal  division,  but  ru« 

entirely  into  one.  Svift 

3.  Ponderous  mass. 

A  man  leapeth  belter  with  weSghu  in  his 
hands  than  without :  for  that  the  vn^Ac,  if  pro-; 
ponionable,  strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  coo-' 
tractinc  them;  otherwise,  where  no  oommctioB 
is  noedful,  weight  hiadereth;  as  we  see,  in  horae* 
races,  men  are  curious  to  foresee  that  there.bf 
not  the  least  weight  upon  the  one  horse  mort 
than  upon  the  other,  faa  leaping  widi  weights 
the  arms  are  first  oast  ba^wards,  and  theiiftr^ 
wards,  with  so  much  the  greater  fon^     Maam, 

Wolsey,  who  from  his  own  (ren  start  mig^ 
have 
A  palace  or  a  college  fiir  his  grsve. 
Lies  here  interr'd : 

Nothing  but  earth  to  earth,  no  pond'ooos  weifU 
Upon  him,  but  a  pebbk  or  a  ouoit: 
If  thua  thou  liest  nesleatd,  what  must  we 
Hope  after  deadi,  who  am  but  shreds  of  thee  ? 

All  theor  cdAfideoce 
Under  the  «M/A/ of  mountains  boried  deepu 
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f 
-  virtues,  when  so  leavened,  becoiAUi|  vei^ts 
and  plummeti  to  ank  us  to  the  deeper  ruin. 

Gtvemmatt  y  the  Tongug, 
Then  shun  the  ill;  and  know,  my  dear, 
Kindness  and  constancy  will  prwe 

The  only  pillars  6t  to  bear 
So  vast  a  taajrht  as  that  of  love.  -  Fri9r. 

4.  Gravity  \  lieaviness  \  tendency  to  the 
centre. 

Heaviness  or  vnigbt  is  not  here  considered 
as  beine  such  a  natural  quality,  whereby  con- 
densed Dodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards; 
but  rather  as  being  an  affection,  whereby  they 
may  be  measured.       ^  IVilkitu. 

The  shaft,  that  shchtly  was  impress'd, 
.  Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  ndj^bt  increas*d 
'Draft  through  his  neck.  Drydtn, 

Vliat  natural  agent  impel  them  %o  strongly 
with  a  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremen- 
dous 'Weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are 
£illing?  BtntUy, 

%.     Pressure  j    burden  \    overwhelming 
poWer. 
Thoo  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  v>e\%hu 

Shahfeart* 
As  tome  of  the  angels  did  scarce  sooner  re- 
ceive than  break  the  laws  of  obedience ;  so  some 
men,  by  an  unhappy  imitation  of  suoi  ansels, 
•re  more  ready  to  slander  the  'wdgbt  of  their 
yoke  than  to  War  it.  Jlolyday, 

So  shall  the  world  go  on. 
To  cood  malignant,  so  bad  men  benign. 
Under  her  own  reeigbt  groaning.  Milton, 

We  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the 
'wtigbt 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.  Dembam* 
7nc  prince  may  carry  the  pbugh.  but  the 
tufigbt  lies  upon  the  people.  X  Estrange, 

Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great. 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumb*rous  iveigbt,  S%vi/i, 
They  are  like  so  many  *weigbts  upon  eur 
minds,  that  make  us  less  able  and  less  inclined 
to  raise -up  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  the 
things  that  are  above.  Lar9, 

4  •  Importance  ;  power ;  inflaenct  \  effi- 
cacy; consequence;  moment. 

How  to  malce  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  cixeeigbt^  so  near  mine  honour, 
In  truth  I  know  not.  Sbaksfeare, 

If  tlus  right  of  heir  carry  any  'meigbt  with  it, 
if  it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  must  not  all  be 
subject  to  it  ?  Locke^ 

To  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink 
the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  wrigbt,  other 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  thiugS  should  constant- 
ly accompany  these  different  states.  Leckf. 
An  author's  arguments  lose  their  weight, 
.    when  we  are  persuaded  that  he  only  writes  for 
argument's  sake.                           ^       AdJij9/$, 
$ee,  L.ord,  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  live  those  sorrows  weight,      S^eetattr, 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate 

. .  add  dignity  to  all  his  actions,  and  veigM  to  all 

hU  words.  Atterbury, 

We'ightily.  adof,  [from  weighty, ^ 
■  .  Heavily;  ponderously, 
s.  Solidly ;  importantly. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  nnikeshis 
agenu  speak  weightily  and  s«qtentiously  ? 

Bro9me* 
'Wfi'iCHTiNHSS.  ». /.  [from  tv/isri^/^.] 
J.  Popderosity;  gravity}  hcavinc«t, 
•,  3<flidityj  fgrg^, 
I 
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I  fear  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  passage  than      / 
the  weigbtimeit  of  any  argument  in  it  requires. 

Lotke* 
3.  Importance. 

The  apparent  defect  of  her  judgment,  joined 
to  the  vteigbtittets  of  the  adventure,  caused  many 
to  marveL  Haywari, 

We'i  c  HT  L  E  s  8 .  tf /^.  [from  ivetght,  ]  Light  \ 
having  no  gravity. 

How  by  htm  balanc'd  in  the  ^oeigbtless  air  f 
Canst  thou  the  wisdom  of  his  vworks  declare? 

Sandyt^ 
It  must  both  vfeigbtleti  and  iniraortal  prove. 
Because  the  cenue  of  it  is  !»bove.  Vrydm*, 

We'ighty.  adj.  [from  iwxgA/.] 
i.  H^avv;  ponderous. 

You  have  already  weary'd  fortune  so. 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe. 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  \\\zi  it  stops  her  wheel.  DrytL 
a.  Important;  momentous;  efficacious. 
I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love,       ^  ' 
Maskine  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Sbakspeart, 

It  only  forb'uu  suits  in  Ugl);ter  losses  and  in- 
dignities', such  as  our  Lord  there  mentions,  and 
making  the  law  the  insuument  of  revenge  in 
weightier  matters.  KettUwdk 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
Wn^ilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  uught. 
He  made  his  list *ning  schobr^  stand. 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand : 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Ijess  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Migl>t  have  refusM  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  mu&ick  of  the  spheres.  Prk^m 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care. 
Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  rveighty  affair. 

Swift. 
3.  Rigorous;  severe.    Not  in  use. 

If,  after  tvno  days  shine,  Athens  contains  thee. 
Attend  our  wr/^/iVr  judgment.  SluhPfare, 
We'laway.  Uterj,  [This  I  once  believ- 
ed a  corruption  of  <air«/  ieway^  that  is* 
bttppinisi  is  g^itet  so  Junius  explained 
it ;  but  the  ^on  exclamation  is  jpalapa, 
woe  OH  *woe.  From  *wiUpwaj  is  u>rme4 
hjcoTTMpixort'weUaday.'l     Alas.  \ 

Harrow  now  out,  and  v>elavMiy,\it  cried. 
What  disnoal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  Ikht ! 

Spenter. 
Ah,  weUwayy  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight?  S^t, 

fyelaivay,  the  while  I  was  so  tond. 
To  leave  tfie  good  that  1  had  in  bond.    Spensn* 
WE'LCOME.  adj.   [Inen  t/em,  Fr.  pil- 

cu me,  Saxon;  «zu^/iom> Dutch.] 
I.  Received  with  gladness ;  admitted  wil-    , 
Hngly  to  any  place  or  enjoyment ;  grate* 
ful;  pleasing. 

I  serve  you,  madam : 
Your  graces  are  right  weUtme,  Shahspeati^      * 

He,  though  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
Ai^  wish  it  should  proceed ;  for,  unto  men 
Prest  with  their  wantSy  all  change  is  ever  w^* 
come,  Bf9  JonsoH. 

Here  let  roe  earn  my  bread. 
Till  ott  invocated  deetn 

Hasten  the  %o4eom»  end  of  all  my  pains.  MHimu 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  con. 

verses  with  easy»  has  iound  th^  true  art  of  liv« 

ing,  and  being  v/eUome,  and  valuod  every  where. 

'  Lockn 

«.  ^§  hid  Welcome.    To  receitc  with 
profeislons  ^  klndneai% 
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Bom^  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civ0  ^  fiashion,  fts  if 
to  •mtUome  us;  and  divers  put  tbeir  arms  a  little 
ahsoad,  which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any 
tvelcome,  Bafon, 

\V£  LCOME.  inter].  A  form  of  salutation 
used  to  a  new  comer,  elliptically  used 
icrjou  are  loelcome. 

Wdcomty  he  said, 
O  long  expected,  to  my  dear  entbracc !  Dryden, 
-   IVtuome^  great  moiiarcb><o  your  own.  Drydtm, 
We'lcome.  ».i. 
!•  Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

IVflcom^^vtt  smiley  and  farewel  goes  out 
sighing.  ,  S£al4>fmre, 

Leontes  opening  hi^  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  -ufelcome  forth.  Shaktptare* 

%,  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

I  should  be  ft-ee  from  injuries,  and  abound  as 
much  in  the  true  causes  ot  TUilctmet^  as  1  should 
^nd  want  of  the  effects  thereof.  Sidney, 

1  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  -wellome.  Sbahfeare, 

Madam,  i.e;v'  years  may  well  expect  to  fand 
JVtkcme  from  you,  to  whom  they  are  so  kiad : 
Still  as  they  pass  they  court  and  smile  on  you. 
And  make  your  beauty,'  as  themselves,  seem 
new.  H^ailer, 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  under-. 
Standing,  and  impartiality  keftps  it,  truth  finds  an 
entrance  and  a  tveUome  too.  South, 

y©  WELCOME,  i/.«.  To  salute  a  new 
comer  with  kindness. 

Iknow  nocaus9 
Why  I  should  xveUomt  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidHing  larewel  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.  Siahpeare» 

They  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  iashiou,  as  if 
to  ivelcome  us.  Bacon, 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
Anti  wtUotTA  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  MUtett* 

To  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother,  is  Pirithous  colne.  Dryden, 
The  tark  and  linnet  strain  their  warbling 
throats. 
To  tveicome  in  the  spring.  Drydett, 

Welcome  to  our  house,  n.  s.  [lactuca  ma- 
rina, Latin.]     An  herb.        Jinnuortb, 
Wb'lcomeness.  n,s,  [from  ivekome.^ 
Gratefulness. 
Our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years,  may 


seem  to  have  grown  dilder,  by  having  been  en- 
joyed so  niany  ages;  yet  will  they  really  still 
continue  new,  not  only  upon  the  scores  of'^their 


tDeUomeMetty  but  by  their  perpetuaQy  ecjual,  be- 
cause infinite  distance  from  a  p^rioa.         Boyle, 
WE'LcoMEfc.  »./.  [Stom  HX)elcome.\  Tlic 
$aUiter  or  receiver  of  a  new  comer. 
Farewel,  thoii  woful  weUomer  of  glory ! 

SJMitfiearf;, 

We  LP,  pr  WouIJ,  ».  s,  [luieoUy  JLatm.] 

.,    Yellow  weed,  or  diers  weed. 

TOVeld,  for  To  wield.  >  Spenser. 

^oyfEtn,    To  beat  one  mass  into  an- 
other, so  as  to  incorporate  them. 

^Sparkling  or  thetding  heat  is  used  wh#n  you 
double  up  your  iron  to  make  it  thick  enough, 
and  so  tceld  or  work  in  the  doublings  into  one 
another.  Mokom, 

Wk'i-der.  «./.  [a  term  perhaps  merely 
Irish  5  though  it  may  be  denved  from 
^o*w;eld,  to  turn  or  manage:  whence 
welder 9  welderi]  Manager  j  actual  oc- 
cupier. 
'SuA  ImmedUt^  t^oaats  have;  others  under 
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them,  and  so  a  third  and  fbiirdi  io  f 

till  it  comes  to  the  welder^  as  they  caU  him, 

ait«  at  a  rack-rent,  and  lives  miferably.     Sxeffi. 

We'lfare.  »./.  [-turi/and^/iwY.]  Hap- 
piness i  success  \  prosperity. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  their  assist- 
ance, they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  despe- 
rate men  to  ruin  the  vtHfare  of  those  who  «• 
superior  to  them  in  strength  aid  interest. 

MdUm. 
Discretion  is  the  perfeaion  of  rexsoa;  cun- 
ning is  a  ki6d  of  instinct  that  only  lodks  out 
alter  our  immediate  interest  and  vre(/are, 

SpefiMiar. 

To  Welk.  V.  a.  [Of  this  word  in  Spenser 
I  know  not  well  the  meaning :  pealcan^ 
in  Saxon,  is  to  roll\  njuolken,  in  GermaB, 
and  p^lcen,  in  Saxon,  are  clouds  \  whence 
I  suppose  njuelk,  ot  *wbi^k,  is  an  undula- 
tion or  corrugation,  or  corrugated  or 
convolved  l)ody.  ^'bilk  is  u«cd  for  ^ 
small  shellfish  ]  To  cloud  i  to  ob- 
scure. It  seems  in  Spenser  both  actirQ 
and  neuter. 

Now  sad  winter  noetled  hath  the  day, 
^nd  Phoebus  wcai'y  of  his  yearly  tasjj^, 
.     Established  haci)  his  steeds  in  lowly  I 
And  taken  up  bis  inn  in  fishes  hask. 

Aa  gemle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide ; ' 
When  rudd?  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in  wesi, 
Marks  whicn  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  be^ 

Spatter, 
The  'melhed  Phsbus  *gan  avale 
His  weary  wain.  Spauer, 

WALKED,  ad}.  Set  with  protuberances. 
Properly,  I  believe*  nvbelked,  from 
'wbelk* 

Methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thooaand  noses» 
Haraa  wtlk*d  and  wav'd  like  the  enrid^cd  sea. 

$bAk*ptare, 

We'lkin.  n.  s.  [from  pealcan^  to  loil,  or 

pelceo,  clouds,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.    Oat  of 
me,  except  in  poetry. 
Ne  in  all  the  wdkin  was  no  cUmkL      CB^aterm 
He  leaves  the  %velkim  way  most  beaten  plain. 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  inflames  theskyea 
With  nre  not  made  to  burn,  but  Cairlv  iot  to 
shine.  ^prmMTm 

The  sw;iUow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
'  And  cloudy  veUin  deareth.^  Sp€m*er» 

Spur  your  proud  horses 'hard,  and  nde  ia 

Aaiaze  the  weUin  with  your  bn^tea  staves. 

With  feats'of  arms 
From  either  endof  heav'n  the  vnliia  bunts* 

Now  my.  task  is  smoothly  done* 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow  (1  mi^M  slow  doch  beod.  itCAM. 

I'heir  hideous  yeUs 
Rend  the  dark  welAim,  ^hiSp^ 

a.  Welkin  Eje,  isj  I  suppoi^e^  b}ue  ejei^ 
skycoloured  eye. 

Yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  bo^^  were  lUce  me !  Com^  sr  ^em, 
XiOok  on  me  with  your  vhUU  ryr,'sweet  vtlSin. 

Shak^ 

WELL.  «.  /.  [pelltt,  pecll,  Saxon-] 
X  •  A  sprii^g  I  a  fpuuuU  i  a  sQttCC^ 
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'      4egin  then,  sisters  of  the  tarred  tvelL 
That&om  beneath  the  fcat  of  Jove  doth  spnnj. 

Milton* 
As  the  root  and  branch  are  but  one  tree. 
And  txjell  and  stream  do  but  one  river  make; 
So  if  the  root  and  veil  corrupted  be. 
The  stream  and  branch  the  stme  corruption  take. 

t.  A  deep  narrow  pit  of  watci*. 

Ko\v  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  ^tfr//. 

DrySen* 
Themusdesare  so  many  ««/^buckets,  when  / 
one  of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that 
the  other  must  obey.  ^  Dryden. 

5.  The  c^ity  in  which itairs  are  placed. 
Hollow  newelltd  stairs  are  made  about  a 
square  h(^>v  newel;  suppose  the  ^//-hole  to 
be  eleven  f«ot  long,  and  six  foot  widp,  and  we 
would  bring  up  a  pair  of  stairs  from  the  first  floor 
deren  foot  hi^h,  it  being  intended  a  sky-light 
shall  fcll  through  the  hollow  ncweL  Moxon, 
Tfl  Well.  «u.  «r  [peallan,  Saxon.]  To 
spiing  J  to  issue  as  from  a  spring. 

Thereby  a  crysul  stream  did  gtntlv  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  wtlUd  forth  al- 
way,  Spenser, 

A  dieary  corse* 
All  walltfw'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  -welled  fresh,  alas ! 

Spenser* 
Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground, 
"With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  vfeWd  trom 
out  the  woulW.  Dryden, 

From  his  two  springs 
Pure  veHittg  out,  he  through  the  lucid  Like 
Of  fair  Darubea  rolls  his  uifjint  stream.   Tlcwte, 
T<7Well.  o;.  <i.  ^To  pour  any  thing 

forth. 

To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  ivell. 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation.       Spenser, 
Wh l l.  ttdj,    [fFell  seemf  to  be  sometinics 
an  adjective,  though  it  is  not  always 
,    easy  to  determine  its  relations.] 
J.  Not  sick  J  being  in  health. 

Lady,  I  am  not  tw//,  else  1  should  answer 
From  a  ^11  flowing  stomach.  SlxtSspeare, 

In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  this  news. 
That  would,  had  I  been  «;///,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  'well. 

Shaltspeare, 

"While  thou  art  ««/?,  thou  mayest  do  much 

good ;  but  when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not 

teU  what  thou  shah  be  able  to  do :  it  is  not  very 

rhuch  nor  very  good.    Few  men  mend  with 

sickness,  as  there  are  but  few  who  by  travel  and 

a  wandering  lite  become  devout.  Tashr, 

Men  under  irregular  appetites  never  think 

.    themselves it»f//,  so  long  as  they  fancy  they  mJght 

be  better,  then  from  better  they  must  rise  to 

best.  VEstrange. 

*Tis  easy  for  any,  when  weH^  to  §ive  advice  10 

them  that  are  not.    .  IV^^key 

%.  Happy. 

Mark,  we  use  • 
To  say  the  dead  are  «w//.  Sbaispeart,  . 

HoidiAgs  were  so  plentiful,  and  holders  so 

ffcarce,  as  tvell  was  the  landlord,  who  could  get 

-  one  to  be  his  tenant.  Careyy, 

Charity  is  made  the  constant  companion  ahd 

pertection  of  all  virtues ;  and  tiW/  it  is  for  that 

virtue  Where  it  most  enters  and  longest  stavs. 

SptaU 
3^  -Convenient  j  advantageous. 

This  exlactness  is  nccessnry,  and  it  would  be 

iWill  too  if  it  extended  itselt  io  common  conver- 

f»¥iom  I^ockt, 

it  would  h^vf  bean  vttlH  for  Ocuoa,  if  sh« 


Krfet. 


had  followed  the  example  of  Venice,  in  not  per* 
mitting  her  nobles  to  make  any  purchai^  of 
lands  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince. 

« AddH9it% 

4.  Being  in  favour. 
He  followed  the  fortonts  of  that  family ;  and 

was  'metl  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryd^ 

5.  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  mii-   " 
fortune.  -^ 

I  am  sorry 

For  your  displeasure;  but  ill >VlU  sure  be  'meXL 

'  Sbakspears. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  ar^ 

easily  satisfied.    If  we  don't  over-rate  our  pre* 

tensions,  all  will  be  wc/A  Cawirr, 

Wbll.  ad'O,  [wil,  Gothick;  pell,  SaXoil  f 

<u^/,  Dutch  J  *vel,  Islandick. 
I.  Not  ill;  not  unhappily. 

Some  sense,  and  more  esute,kind  hcavM 
To  this  wel/Aotted  peer  has  given : 
What  then  ?  he  must  have  rule  and  iway :  ^ , 
Else  all  is  wrong  tiB  he's  in  play.  Frhr^ 

%,  Not  ill  5  not  wickedly. 

My  bargains,  and  ivsll-yfon  thrift,  he  alls 

interest.  Sbakspeare, 

Thou  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  to-//  done 

Mayst  cover.  ^'{'7' 

3.  SkiltuHyj    properly;    jn  a  laudable 
manner. 

Beware,  and  govern  tvell  thy  appetitoi  MilU 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 

Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream; 

None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  -well. 

Dryden* 
What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 

His  brother  write  as  "joeil  as  he  ?  S-wiR* 

4.  Not  ami^s;  not  unsuccessfully;  not 
erroneously.  ,  •»» 

Solyman  commended  them  for  a  plot  so  vjell 
by  thsm  laid,  more  than  he  did  the  victory  of 
others  got  by  good  fortune,  not  grounded  upon 
anv  good  reason.  Kajiku 

Tae  soldier  that  philosopher  •a^//-blam  d,^ 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  decUimM. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 
well.  ^      .     'PO'^^ 

5.  Not  insufficiently  ;  not  defectively. 
The  plain  of  Jordan  was  we/l  watered  every 

where.  ^  ,  Genesis. 

We  are  ttKll  able  to  overcoiAe  U.    NutnUrs, 

The  merchant  adventurers,  being  a  strong 

company*,  and  vhU  u^derset  with  rich  men,  held 

out  bravely.  i/««/i. 

6.  T  )  a  deirree  that  givesi  pleasure.       '^ 
I  like  "Jfell,  in  some  places,  fahr  columns  u#tt . 

frames  of  carpenters  work.  Baibn* 

7.  With  praise  i  favoi.i-aHly, 
All  the  world  speaks  VJell  of  you.  P^pe^ 

%,  H^eU  is  sometimes,  like  the  French  bunt^ 
a  term  of  concession.  5 

The  knot  might  well  be  cut,  but  untied  itt 
could  not  be,  '    .    .  ,  Sniaey. 

6.  Conveniently ;  suitably. 
Know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  can  vteli  contain, 

MiUon, 

10.  Toa  sufiicicnt  degree :  a  kind  of  slight 

sense.  ., , 

A  private  caution  I  kriow  not  ^we//  now '  to 
tort^  unless  I  should  call  it  p<^itical,  by  no  mcai* 
to  build  too  near  a  great  neighbour.       IV-Mbn, 

11.  It  is  a  word  by  which  something  i; 
admitted  as  the  ground  for  a  concUisio.i 

^(h,  let  *s  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done., 
^  Sbakspiorf* 
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jryy,  by  Om  luthor*!  confession,  t  number 
.  tuperior  are  for  the  iuccessioa  in  the  house  of 
Hanover.  Swifi, 

it#^  Js  Will  as.    Together  with  |  not  lets 
than. 
Long  and  te£out,  tu  wirtf  «/ grievous  and  un- 
.  easy  courses  of  physick,  how  necessary  soever  to 
the  cure,  mudi  enfeeble  the  patient,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  bw  and  bnguishing  sute.    Bladmtre. 
Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
^Ethiopia,  by  the  Nile,  m  wfH  «/  of  those  com- 
modities that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria. 

93.  Well  enoughs    In  a  moderate  degree; 
.  tolerably. 

114.  IVell  is  bim  otmi\  heui^stt  he  is  happy. 
H^ill  it  bim  that  dweljejh  with  a  wife  ot  un- 
derstanding, and  that  hath  not  slipped  with  hi| 
tongue.  '  MccUiiatticms, 

1$,  H^elimgb,    Nearly;  aloiost. 

I  freed  wfU  nigb  half  th*angeUck  name.  Milt. 
j^.  It  is  used  much  In  conaposition,  to 
express  any  thing  right>  lauoabie,  or  not 
.  defective. 

Antiochus  understanding  him  not  to  be  wi/- 

affected  to  his  affiurs,  prorided  for  hit  own  safety. 

2  Mafcakett. 

There  may  be  tafetTtQ  the  tpW/-ailectcd 

Persians ;  but  to  those  which  do  conspire  against 

uSy  a  memorial  of  destruction.  Either. 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  the  bow. 

My  ttv/Z-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevt  nts  the  foe. 

What  tjv//-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  r 

^  S^ahpeare. 

»>/«ppareUM  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads.  Sbahpeare, 

Tne  pow'r  of  wisdom  march 'd  before. 
And,  ere  the  ucrificing  throng  he  join 'd, 
AdmonishM  thus  his  vr//..attending  mind.  Pofe. 

Such  musick 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  pf  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
Whilst  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 
And  the  tDr//*balanc'd  wprld  on  hinges  hunz. 

MtttOM. 

Ltamerft  must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their 
master's  rules  having  been  once  nuuie  axioms  to 
them,  they  mislead  those  who  think  it,  sufficient 
to  excuse  them,  if  they  go  out  of  their  way  in  a 
wf//-beaten  track.  LoJie.. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow*r  of  all 
Hb  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral ; 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  Evander's  S^ief ; 
A  tzv/Z-becoming,  but  a  weak  ir€Ue£      Dryde^^ 

I'hose  opposed  files. 
Which  lately  met  in  yhe  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now^n  mutual  jtv/Z-beseeroii^  rank 
^lirch  all  one  way.  Siiaisp^flre, 

O'er  the  Elean  plains  thy  •m«i/-breath'd  horse 
Ipipels  the  ^ying  caf,  and  wins  the  course. 

DiyJen. 

More  dismal  than  the  loud  dlsploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginery,  that  ceaseless  storms 
The  bastion  of  a  wr/ii^built  city.  Philips^ 

He  conducted  his  course  among  tlie  same  wtU- 
chosen  friendships  ^nd  alliances  with  which  he 
Ij^an  it.  AJdi^m^ 

My  son  corrupts  a  w^//-derlved  nature 
Wit^  his  inducement.  Sbah/eare* 

If  good  accrue,  'tis  conferred  most  commonly 
on  the^  base  and  infamous;  an^  pu|y  happening 
siqmetJmcs  to  ^cv/Z-deservers*  "  Drydtn^ 

|t  grieves  pne  he  should  desperately  adventure 
the  los?  of  lus  •pr/Meserviop  life^  Sidhn^ 
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V*\\p.  a  pleasure  is  tw//-directed study  a  th« 
search  of  truth !  Lockt. 

A  certain  spsrir  of  honour,  wfaidl  roee  in  her 
tpf^-disposed  mind,  made  her  fear  to  be  akaie 
with  him,  with  whom  alone  die  desired  to  be. 

Si^. 

The  unprepossessed,  the  ttv/T-disposed,  who 
both  togettier  make  much  the  major  part  of  the 
worU,  are  afi^ed  with  a  due  fear  of  these 
things.  Somih. 

A  dear  idea  b  that,  whereof  the  miiid  bath 
such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  re- 
ceive from  an  outward  object  operadng  duly  oq 
a  w/Aiispoted  organ.  LJoeku 

Amid  tne  main  two  mighty  fleets  engage ; 
Actium  surveys  the  vdZ-dispuied  prixe.    Drji. 

The  ways  of  «v//-doing  are  in  Dumber  eve« 
as  many  as  are  the  kinds  of  vokmtarY  actioos: 
so  that  whatsoever  we  do  in  thu  worki,  «xi  may 
do  it  ill,  we  shew  ourselves  therein  by  m»t/i>  doiiif 
to  be  wise.  HmoUr. 

l^e  conscience  of  ttv^Moing  may  {fius  Ux  a 
recompence.  L'E»irai^e. 

Beg  God's  grace,  that  the  dsy  of  jud^nacnt 
may  not  overtake  us  unawares,  but  that  by  a 
patient  ior//-doing  we'mav  wait  for  s'ory*  fc>- 
nour,  and  immortality.  lifhmm 

God  will  judge  ever^'  m^  according  to  his 
works;  to  thbm,  who  by  pauent  continuance  in 
frf/Adoing  endure  tbpugn  the  heat  and  bcrden 
ot  the  day,  he  will  give  the  reward  of  their  la- 
bour^ Jtogerx., 

As  far  the  spear  I  throw. 
As  flics  an  arrow  from  the  tnc//-drau  o  bow. 

Fair  nymphs  and  ^.//-dress'd  youth;  aromd 
her  snoue, 
But  eT*rv  eye  was  fix*i  on  her  alone.  ^*t*» 

Sucfi  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's  air 
Should  chance  to  make  the  vDeU-drt^s*^  rabble 
stare.  F^. 

The  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes 
men  espouse  the  n^r/Z-^uwed  opinions  in  U^ 
shmn.  Locit, 

We  ou^ht  to  stand  firm  in  vr//-established 
principles,  and  not  be  tempted  to  cha^^e  for 
every  difficulty.  H^mit*, 

Jkhenus  sage,  a  venerable  man ! 
Whose  ttv//-taught  mind  the  preseat  age  sur- 
pass'd.  i*^. 

Some  reliques  of  the  true  antiquity,  though' 
flisguised,  a  T(w//-eyed  man  may  happily  dtscower. 

Sfinutr. 

^  How  sweet  the  prtxlucts  of  a  peaceful  reign ! 

ri'he  heaven-t^ughi  poet,  and  enchanting  stram ; 

Vht  v^/^^fiU'd  palace,  the  perpetual  feast ; 

A  land  reioicing,  and  a  people  blest.  Ftfe, 

Turkish  blood  did  his  yoaiig  bands  imbrue : 
From  thence  returning  with  deserv*d  applause, 
y\gaipit  the  Mooo  his  ^vd/-flesh*d  sword  he 
draws.  IhjJtm. 

Fairest  piece  of  snrtf-form'd  earth, 
yrge  not  thus  your  haughty  binh.         WaUer. 

A  rational  scitil  can  be  no'more  diacenied  m  a 
7(^formcd  than  i:Ushaped  mfant.  Z^cir. 

A  tpr/Z-formed  proposition  'is  sufficient  to  com« 
pnunicate  the  knowledge  qf  a  sulgect.       Waxu. 

Oh !  that  r-d  died  betpre  the  jor/^fpught  «9B! 
Had  some  di^tinguifh'd  day  renown'd  my  &11, 
All  preece  had  pa|^  mv  solemn  funerals.  Pt^ 

Good  men  have  a  vMr/^groumied  hope  in  vw 
pther  life  ^  and  arp  ««  certiun  of  a  future  recom- 
pence, as  of  the  bc'mg  of  God.  AtteH^ 

Lpt  firm,  ^^^-haipmfr'jispl^pwiett  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows.   '  G«y. 

The  camp  <^'  the  heathe;i  was  stftnt,  ao^ 
sw/Aharpeis$^d,  mi  ^OTipa^sed  rpupd  with  Dorse^ 
men.  I  M^aaSmt, 

^mong  t^e  Romans,  those  w)io  nv^  the  ^ 
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fiM  dtisen,  were  dretsed  in  an  oiktn  {arland; 
f>ut  among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such 
Wi^iittentioned  persons  as  would  betrav  their 
country.  jUJi4th 

He,  full  of  fraudfiil  arts, 
Thb  «w^-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts. 

DryJem, 

He,  by  enquiry,  got  to  the  xotU'Vncmii  house 
ofKaleoder.  Sidn^, 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unck>se. 
That  tor/Z-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

Where  proud  Athens  rears  her  tow'ry  head. 
With  opening  tixeeZi  and  shining  structures 

spread. 
She  past,  delighted  with  th6  wr//-knowD  seats. 

From  a  ccnfinM  ofi/-manag*d  store 
Tou  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.      IValler* 

A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  xealous 
vindicator  of  libeny,  than  with  a  temporizing 
poet,  or  tVf/Amannered  court  sbve,  and  one  who 
15  ever  decent,  because  he  is  naturally  servile. 

DryJem. 

KV/.meaners  think  no  harm ;  but  for  the  rest, 

Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the 

best.  Drydem. 

By  craft  they  may  prevail  oh  the  weakness 

-  of  some  tiv//*meaning  men  to  engage  in  their 

designs.  Rogers, 

Hie  examines  that  w/A>meant,  but  unfortu- 
nate, lye  of  the  conquest  of  France.  yfrButhnot, 

A  cricick  supposes  he  has  done  his  part,  if  he 
proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expresfion ; 
and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poets  seem  re- 
tolvzd  not  to  own  themselves  in  any  error  ?  for 
fa  long  as  one  side  despises  a  vcZ/'meant  endea- 
vour, the  other  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mofle- 
xate  approbation,  JP«fie* 

Many  sober,  w^/A'ipinded  men,  who  were  real 
lovers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  im- 
jposed  upon.  Clarendon, 

Jarring  int're^ts  of  themselves  create 
Th*  according  musick  of  a  7r^//-mix'^  s^te. 

When  the  blast  of  winter  blowsj 
Into  the  naked  wood  he  goes ; 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 
^ith  •n^/Z-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spe^r. 

Dryden, 

The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  gives 
to  virtuous  and  w^/Z-ordered  actjons,  is  the  pro- 
per guide  of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  ju^gc 
for  themselves. "   '  '  Lukg, 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  -nv/Z-pleas- 
Jng  of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those 
that  are  without  the  church;  the  other  towards 
those  that  arc  within.  ^     ^  Bacon, 

The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  always 
V«^pieas^^S  to  God,  and  honourable  among 
men.  AtUrhtiry. 

Uy  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  min« 
ear; 
And  I  will  stopp  and  humble  my  ii)t«pts 
Toyour  trr//-practis'd  wise  directions.   Shaitp, 

'Ine"av//-proportion'd  shape,  and  beauteous 
face. 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  bv  mortal  eyes.  Dry  J, 

Twas  not  the  hasty  prooiict  of  a  day, 
But  the  "w^/Aripch^d  fruit  of  wise  delav.    Dryd, 
'  Procure  those  that  are  fresh  gathered,  straig'lu, 
smootli,  and  tp/*//-rooted,      '  Mortin^er, 

If  I  shouU  mstrua  them,  to  make  ^//-run- 
fling  verses,  they  want  genius  to  ^ive  them 
strength.'  Dryd^n, 

The  eating  of  a  v«/AseasDned  dish,  suited  to 
a  man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  den 

(ight  itself  that  accompanies  the  eating,  without 
eftrence  tp  any  otlicf  end.  Zc*i## 
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IttfMvlor^Mtf^har.baUnaab        hmm. 

A  sharpe  edg'd  sword  he  girt  about 

His  toc//-fpread  shouklers.  Cbmpwum, 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  «•//- 

stricken  in  age.  Gcnesi*. 

Many  ve/^shaped  innocent  virpns  are  wad* 

dling  like  big*beilied  women.  Speciat0r, 

We  never  tee  beautiful  and  «awi/-tasted  firuits 

from  a  tree  choaked  with  thorns  and  briars. 

Drydau 
The  niv/Atim*d  oars 
With   sounding   strokes  dnide  the  sparklins 
waves.  Smitb. 

Wisdom's  triumph  is  w»//*tim*d  retreat. 
As  hard  a  Kience  to  the  fair  as  greal.         P»f§» 
Mean  time  we  thank  you  for  your  tor/Atook 
labour: 
Go  to  your  reac  '  Slsh^re, 

Oh  you  are  tmi/-run*d  now;  but  I*U  letdown 
.  the  pegs  that  make  this  musick.        ShaJUftara 
Her  tM/Z-turu'd  neck  he  view'd. 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  disheveU*d  hair. 

Drydem, 

A  to^/Z-weigbed  judicious  poem,  which  at  irst 

gains  no  more  upon  the  world  than  to  be  just 

' '  received,  insinuates  itself  by  insensible  degrees 

into  the  lildng  of  the  reader.  Dr^a. 

Herafls  "^ 

On  me,  my  bar^ins,  and  my  isdZ-won  thrift, 
Whkh  he  calls  mterest.  Shahpeare* 

Each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade, 
'  As,  in  some  «e//-wrought  picture,  light  ai)d 
shade.  Py#. 

We'll  AD  AY.  interject,  [This  is  a  qot- 
ruption  of  ovrZo^^.  See  Wel away.] 
Alat. 
O  toelUdmyy  mistress  Ford,  having  an  honest 

•  man  to  vour  husband,  to  give  him  some  sucl| 
.  cause  or  suspicion!  Skahpeari, 

An,  weIiaday,Xm  shent  with  banefiil  smart ! 

WelLBe'ing.  ». /.  [weli  and  be.]  Hap- 
piness ;  prosperity. 
Man  b  not^to  depend  upon  the  uncertain 

•  dispositions  of  men  for  his  weJUemj[f  but  only 
on  God  and  his  own  spirit.  TayUr. 

For  whoee  velUeimg 

So  amply,  and  with  hands  *o  Uberal, 

lliou  hast  provided  all  things.  Miltf^ 

The  most  sacred  ties  of  duty  are  founded  upen 

gratitude :  such  as  the  duties  of  a  child  to  his 

■  parent,  and  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign.    From 

the  former  there  is  required  love  and  honour, 

in  reeompence  of  being;  and  from  the  latter 

obedience  and  subgeaion,  in  reeompence  of  pro* 

.  tection  and  tir/Z^^ff^.  Snth, 

All  things  are  subservient  to  the  beauty,  oiw 

Aet^  :Uid  'a>etlhehf(  of  the  whole.      L*Ettrange. 

He  who  does  not  co-operate  with  his  hojy 

.  spirir,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  whicn 

are  the  perfecting  of  his  nature,  and  necessary 

.  to  his  nvtllUing.  Speetaier. 

Wellbo'i^n,  fidj.  Not  meanly  descend* 
ed. 

One  whose  extraction  firom  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  ^velHorn  men  may  shine. 

IValler. 
Heav'n,  that  'mellbom  souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  tiurough  lifted  swords,  and  rising 

fires, 
To  ruth  undatfpte4  to  defend  the  walls.  Drydem^ 

Wellbre^d.  a^,  [ivell  and  ^ed.]  Ele- 
gant  of  manners  \  polite. 

'    None  have  been  with  admiration  read. 
Qut  wbO|  besides  thei^  l^nins,  were  •wetikred. 
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BbiIi  rfM  M«ct  w«tt  wMftfi^Md  wtfrnttnr- 

td.  Dr4itm, 

WfiUrsJi^mA  ctvttlv  MS«Kt 
Is  MMwthtiig  ot  tlM  gam*  th«y  ^am  not  bite. 

WiLtDo'^NB.  htHrftet.  A  wofd  of  praise. 
tf^MoMtf  thou  food  and  fchlifol  Mrvtnt. 

We'llfari.jh.  [*ittrffand/flw.]  Hap- 
pineu ;  prosperity. 

They  will  a«k,  Mrfaot  is  tb«  fiml  caus*  of  a 
king  }  aod  they  will  answer  the  Mople's  rjotl^mre, 
Cenaioly  a  trua  answer;  and  at  certaiafy  an 
imperfect  one.  B^bfiaj. 

I^ellfa'vouhid.  «^.   \w€U  and  Jo- 
wour.'\     Beautiful ;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
I£s  wife  seems  to  be  %veUf*mmr$4,    I  wiU  use 
W  as  the  kay  of  the  cuohoUy  rogue*f  coffer. 

Willmb't.  hNfJ9ct,  [fWiil  tind  m€t.\  A 
term  of  salutation. 

Once  more  to-day  vri/M^distemper*d  lords; 
*!f  he  kta{  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sbaksfeart, 

WBLLliA'^TVltBD.  iui^.  [/weU  ^n^  natuTi,] 
.  Good-natarcd ;  kind. 

On  their  U£e  no  erUvous  burdu  Ues^ 
Vbo  arc  vnHtrnturJ^  temperate,  and  wiae : 
But  an  inhuman  and  HUtemper'd  mind 
Kot- any  easy  part  in  life  can  tind.        Demimm, 
'     The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unlike ; 
K)th  of  them  were  well-bred,  vKllMahir*dy  aroo» 
lous^  and  Ubertine,  at  least  in  their  writings;  it 
~\m  ba  also  in  tbeir  Uvea.  Drydau 

Still  \rith  esteem  no  less  conversM  than  read ; 
"With  wit  twttM4Mr*d^  and  with  books  well-bred. 

We'll  HIGH.  adfv.  [w«£^aodm^.]   Al- 


The  same  so  sore  annoy *d  has  the  knight. 
That,  vtUtijfh  choaked  with  the  deadly  itink. 
His  forces  faiL  Sfimer» 

My  feat  w«i»  ahnost  gone:  my  seeps  had 
wflU^b  sUpt.  A«li». 

England  was  'ueUnigh  ruined  by  the  rebellion 
nf  the  barons,  and  Ireland  utterly  neglected. 

Whoever  daU  read^cwer  St.  Paul's  enumera- 
tion of  thar  duties  incumbent  upon  it,  mi^  con- 
dtide,  that  ^mUmrb  the  whole  of  chrisuanity  is 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  charity  alone*       S^ah 

Notwithstanding  a  small  diversity  of  positions, 
the  whole  aggregate  of  matter,  as  long  as  it  re- 
tained the  nature  of  a  chaos,  would  retain  tm^- 
nigff  an  uniform  tenuity  of  texture*       AnUty, 
W^LLSP&^NT.  adf\  Passed  with  virtue. 

They  are  to  lie  down  without  any  ^'mg  to 
support  them  in  their  age,  but  the  conscience  of 
^imUxpmt  youth.  VLstrmmie. 

What  a  refreshment  then.  wiU  it  be,  to  look 
back  upon  a  tvclUptnt  life  !  Calamy, 

The  constant  tenour  oi  their  vxlU^eut  days 
No  less  decerv'd  a  just  return  of  praise.    A/^^ 
We'llspring.  jt.i.  [pccUjerpP^  Sox. J 
Fountain,  i  source. 

The  fountain  and  tvelUpring  of  impiety,  is  a 
resolved  purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this  world 
what  sensual  profit  of  sensual  pleasure  soever 
the  world  yieUIeth.  Hooker, 

Understanding  i»  a  vftUsprittm  of  life.     Pn^ 
Wellwi'ller.  ».  i.   [w^  and  *w//pr. J 
Otio  who  means  kindly, 

disarming  all  his  own  countrymen,  that  no 
man  migtit  snew  himself  a  veUxviUcr  of  mine. 

SiJtey, 

There-are  fit  occasions  mioistered  ioi  mes  tOb 
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mrehaie  to  themselres  ^eJlimUars^  by  tlie  km 
lour  under  which  they  oftentimes  prosecutn 
quarreb  of  envy.  ^   HwUer* 

Wellwi'sh.  a* /.   [<uv// and  ovu^.]     A 
wish  of  happiness. 

•  liOt  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one, 
that  hath  a  fxMaAth  for  bis  friends  or  pesterit j, 
to  tiuok  of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spaniah 
monarchy  be  entnraly  torn  £rom  it.        A^£swu 

WELLWi'iHER.    ».  i.    [from  «a«efiwfjA.] 
One  who  wi&Hes  the  ^ood  of  another. 

The  3etnal  traitor  is  gmiry  of  penury  in  the 
•y*  of  the  law;  the  secret  ^grfhtnsher  of  the 
cause  b  so  before  the  uibunal  of  conscience. 

Betray  not  any  rf  your  well'onjberj  imo  the 

Eke  inc^nvenitrncies.  Sf>fe»at»* 

'Ho  man  b  more  your  sincere  rttlhvuher  thai 

-  myself,  or  more  the  sincere  tvtthxns^er  of  joai 

fiaroity.  /^. 

Welt.  ».#.  A  border;  a  gaard;  an  «%• 

Little  low  hedges  made  round  like  vdb^widi 
toroe  pretty  pyramids,  I  Tike  welL  JSana. 

C«rtain  scioli,  or  sroatterers,  are  bnsy  in  the 
skirts  and  outsides  of  learning,  and  hare  scarce 
anv  thing  of  solid  literature  to  recommend  thcs^ 
Tnev  miy  have  some  edging  or  tntnnu^|  of  a 
scholar,  a  v«it  or  so,  but  no  more.  Btm  jtiuaM, 
To  Welt.  v.  a,   [from  the  noun.]    To 

sew  any  thing  wit^  a  border. 
7a  Wi'lter.    <v.  jy.     [pealxan,   SaxMi 

luihtrtn^  Dutch ;  ^voittteri^  Latin.3 
I.  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bter 
Unwerp'd,  nor  ^ue^er  to  the  parching  winds. 

JkDiim. 
The  companions  of  his  fall  o*crwhelm*d 
He  soon  discerns,  and  xocii'rixg  by  hb  side 
The  next  himself.  MUtrnk 

The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  purple  flood 
Flcwi  Dom  the  trunk,  that  ^»elter»  m  the  Uood. 

Dtyiem. 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good. 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 
And  rrfU*rifig  in  his  blood.  I>rydm, 

Bellona  wades  in  blood;  that  mangled  bodj, 
Deibrro*d  with  wounds,  and  wU*nmg  in  its  pint 
1  know  it  well !  Oh  close  the  dreadtol  scene! 
Believe  me,  Phoebus,  I  have  seen  too  moch. 

a.  To  roll  voluntarily;  to  vrallonr. 

If  a  man  isftUit  himself  with  \>anity,  or  ^ptikr 

in  filthtness  like  a  swine,  all  leamisg,  aU  goo^ 

ness,  is  soon  forgotten.  AtcUau 

We  MM.  H.S,   [pern,  Saxon.]    A- spot;  a 

Kar. 

Akhouffh  the  wound  btheaM;  yet^ewnme 
or  scar  still  semameth.  Brer.xe*U^ 

Wen.  n,s.   [pen,  Saxon.]    A  fleshy  or 
callous  excrescence  or  protuberance. 

Warts  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mbbisg 
^lem  with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  bwying 
the  stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried 
with  corns  ^d  vraut  and  sudi  othex  escraxcn* 
ces4  Au90^ 

Mountains  teem  bat  so  many  vni  and  un- 
natural protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

AfvA 
The  pott  rejects  all  incidents  'which  are  i6« 
reign  to  hb  poem :  they  aie  M/em*  and  other 
excrescences^  which  belong  not  to  the  bod> 

Drjdm. 
A  promontory  tv»,  with  gn^Iy  g:mce. 
Stood  high  ui^Qu  the  handle  of  hb  6kx,  Dryim^ 
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WBKCH.  «.  i.  [pend*,  Sax<m.] 
t«  A  yonng  woman. 

Wi«t  do  I,  liHy  vfiffe^,  koow  wluu  Io?e  hath 

jpreotred  for  me  t  Sidney* 

Now — bow  4«st  th<m  ioc^  now?  Oh  iUpsiaird 

'Stench! 

Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  coinpt, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 

^▼'n  like  thy  chastity.  Shak/peare, 

Thou  wouid*st  persii^^e  hfr  to  a  worse  onence 

Than  tnat  whereof  thou  d^ist  accuse  her  "wemcb, 

Donme* 

ft.  A  young  woman  in  contempt ;  a  strum^ 
pet. 
Bitt  th«  mdp  ^mmcb  her  answcr*d  nou^  at  all. 

Spen^tr. 
Do  not  pr^  in  v^'Wike  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.  Sbaitpeare. 

Men  have  these  ■>mbitious  fancies, 
And  wanton  vfetuka  read  romances.        J^rhr* 
5,  A  strumpet. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
course upon  wenches.         ^  Spectator, 

TcWtNCH.  "i/.  ».  [from  the  noon.]  To 
freouent  loose  women. 

They  asked  the  knight,  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  a  ^en^i/i^  at  his  years,  jiddhen, 

We'nchbr.  «. /.  [(rom 'wencb.'}  A  for* 
nicator 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinkor,  or  sleeper ; 
no  gitmester,  tvencberi  or  fop.  Crenv, 

^ip  Wend.  *v,n,    prct.  *«;/»/.    [fen^^n^ 

Saxon.] 
>.  To  go }  to  pass  to  or  from.  This  word 
is  now  obsotete,  but  its  preterit  ivent  is 
still  in  use. 

Back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  ivenj 

With  k^igue  whose  date  till  deatli  shall  never 

end.  Sbokip^are, 

Ti>ey  'fPfni  00,  and  lo&rred  that,  if  the  world 

were  a  livine  creature,  it  had  a  soul.  Bacon, 

When  Rome  shall  tvejidtij  Benevemo, 
Qreat  feats  sHall  he  achieve !  Arhutlmot. 

^  To  turn  round.  It  seems  to  be  an  old 
sea  term. 

A  ship  of  600  tons  will  carry  as  good  ordnance 
as  a  ship  ci  ISOO  tons;  and  tho\>gh  the  greater 
nave  double  the  number,  the  lesser  u-ill  turn 
her  broadsides  twice,before  the  greater  can  ivend 
ouce.  jRaleigh, 

"Wfi'NNEL.  ».  /.  [a  corrupted  word  it.r 
^ranel.]  An  animal  newly  taken  from 
the  dim. 

Pinch  never  thy  ivennels  of  water  or  meat. 
If  ever  ye  hope  for  to  have  them  good  neat. 

Tvster, 
We'nny.  adj.  [from  «iv^.]    Having  the 
nature  of  a  wen. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  have 
suspectea  them  to  be  tvenny^  -  IVisemam, 

Went,  prtterit.  See  \^  tND  and  Go. 
"V^iPT.    The  preterit  and  participle  of 

She  for  joy  tetiderly  viepL  Milton, 

^EHE,  of  the  verb  to  be.    The  plural  in 

all  persons  of  the  indicative  imperfect, 

and  all  persons  of  the  subjunctive  ini- 

perfect  except  the  second,  which  is 

To  give  our  sister  to  one  uncircumcitcd*  vfers 

Reproach  unto  us.  Qmeiis, 

4a  ia^iiiio^iatUiDpito  ue  ott^Qih^a 
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tpirit,  yoa  «Mrt  Wcmt  poiur  off  tkt  Srfl{  tafb- 

sion,  and  use  the  latter.  JSeumm 

Henry  divided,  as  it  vftr^t 
7*he  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Tkmief* 
As  though  thtre  vnre  any  feriation  in  nature^ 
or  jtutitiunu  ima^nabie  in  professtonS|  this  sea- 
son is  termed  the  physictans  vacation.    Brttmu 

l^  bad  boen  weU  assur'd  that  ml 
And  copduamvr^  of  war  the  better  p^n.  DryM^ 
Were.  »./.  Adam.    See  Wear. 

O  river !  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gra« 

vel  tu  weeds  and  mud ;  let  some  unjust  oiegarda 

make  ituru  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  Stdney. 

Wert.     The  second  person  singular  of 

the  subjunctive  imperfect  of  To  bi. 

Thou  roert  heard.  Benyansmu 

O  that  thou  vffrt  as  my  brother.      Cjuidesm 

-  All  joined,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one. 

WRtLTHtiueorib,  njtyrtb^  whether  initial 
or  final,  in  the  names  of  placee,  signify 
a  farm,  court,  or  village  j  from  the 
Saxon  pebpSi;,  used  by  them  in  tb^ 
same  sense.  Cibsotu 

We'sii..  «./.  SeetVEASAND. 

The  vf<*Ut  or  windpipes  we  call  aipera  azteria. 

BacttMrn 
West.  «.  /.  [p^rc»  Saxon ;  w/x/,  Dutch.) 
The  region  where  the  sun  goes  belpir 
the  honzoa  at  the  equinoxes.  ~ 
The  ve4t  yet  glitkuners  with  some  streaky  flT 
day: 
Kow  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Sbahpenrtk 

llie  moon  in  levell'd  v>est  was  set.     JMc^teik 
All  bright  Phccbus  views  in  early  mom, 
Oi;  when  his  evening  beams  the  ^twt  adorn. 

Pefe. 

West.  adj.  Being  toward ,  or  comin j^ 
from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  mighty  strong  vfett  wind  \ook  away  th# 

lirusts.  SxodtUm 

This  shall  be  your  west  border.       NusHhers, 

The  Phenicians  hs^d  great  fleets;  so  had  th» 

Carthaginians,  which  is  yet  farther  vnest.  Bacoeu 

W EST.' ad'v.  To  the  west  of  any  place | 

more*  westward. 

IVest  of  this  forest. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy.      SbaJksfim 
What  earth  yiekls  in  India  east  or  xgest. 

MsltOHm 

Wett  from  Orbntes  to  the  ocean.       Miltotu 
We'sterino.  adj.  Passing  to  the  west. 
The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  heav*n*s  descent  had  slop'd  his  wester^ 
ing  u  heel.  Milton» 

We'stbrly.  adj.  [iTom<west.1  Tending 
or  b«?tns;  toward  the  west. 

These  hills  give  us  a  view  of  the  n>ost  .easter- 
ly, southerly,  and  westerly  paru  of  England. 

Gramntm 

We'stern.  adj,  [from  oufi/.]  Being  in 
the  west,  or  toward  the  part  where  the 
sun  sets. 

Now  fair  Phoebus  *g9n  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.  Spemer, 

The  western  part  is  a  continued  rock.   Addis, 

We'stward.  adsu.  [jiepqpea/i'b,  Saxon.] 
Toward  the  west. 

By  water  they  found  the  sea  westward  froip 
Peru,  which  is  always  very  calm.  Aib^t, 

The  grove  of  ncamore. 
That  vatw0rd.iQfAeiiimm  tht  a^^tide. 

r#. 
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•     Wbefl«ci/«»f^Iik«  themayoutookyow 

And  from  Noifhced  Brittin  bore  the  fby.  Ihji. 

The  ftorm  fUes 
Frm  nmttw^fit  when  the  ibowtry  kids  arise. 

At  home  then  ttif  , 
Nor  tmtHeard  curious  take  thy  way-       Priw. 
Wl'STWAIlDLT.at^V.  [fromowiMctfTi/.] 
With  tendency  to  the  west. 

If  our  loves  fimt,  and  watwmrdly  dedine. 
To  me  than  falsely  thine. 
And  I  to  thee  mine  actions  shaO  dis|uise.  Ihmu, 
Wit.  ittj.  (?«>  Sax.  iMudt  Danish.] 
s.  Homid  $  having  tome  moi»ture  adher- 
ing t  opposed  to  dry,  • 

They  are  tp»#  with  the  showers  of  the  moun- 
ta'ms.  7«^. 

The  sdes  of  the  feet  have  creat  affinity  with  * 
the  hesd,  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as 
Ming  vMtf-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affecteth 
both.  Baf§, 

Fishermen,  who  know  the  pbce  vMt  and  dry, 
have  pvtn  unto  seven  of  these  valleys  peculiar 
Heroes.  Brvwm* 

%»  Rainy;  watery. 

ff^a  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise. 

Drydem. 

WET.  ».  /.  Water;  humidity ;  moisture ; 
rainy  weather. 

Planu  appearing  weathered,  stubby,  and  cnrU 
ed,  is  the  effect  of  immoderate  «v#.        Baevt, 

Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams. 
Had  cheer'd  the  fece  of  earth,  and  dryM  the  v)et 
Fmm  drooping  plant.  Milhm» 

Tuberoses  will  not  endure  the  weti  therefore 
set  your  pots  into  the  conserve,  and  keep  them 
dry.  Evdym, 

Vour  roaster's  riding-coat  turn  inside  out,  to 
preserve  the  outside  from  xoit'  Swifts 

T#Wet.  If.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
t.  To  humectate;  to  moisten;  to  make 
to  have  moisture  adherent. 

Better  learn  of  him,  that  learned  be. 
And  han  been  water'd  at  the  muses  well; 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree. 
And  tK«i  the  little  plants  that  bwly  dwell 

Spfmsar, 
A  drop  of  water  running  swiftly  over  straw, 
•    vetMb  not.  Baaiu 

IVh  the  thirsty  earth  widi  falling  showen. 

«.  To  moisten  with  drink. 

Let  ^s  drink  the  other  cup  to  rnt  our  whi»- 
ties,  and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  IValtw. 
We'ther.  ». /.   [pet>e|\,  Saxon;  wfJtr, 
Dutch.]    A  ram  castrated. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  th«  flock, 
Meetest  for  death.  SMspearr. 

He  doth  not  apprehend  how  the  fail  of  nn 
African  Either  outweigheth  the  body  of  a  good 
•calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pound.  Brorvm» 

Althotigh  there  be  naturtUy  of  horses,  bulls, 
pt  rams,  more  ma)es  thsn  females;  yet  artifici- 
ally, that  is,  by  making  geldings,  oxen,  and  wf 
tlxrsy  there  are  fewer.  ^  Cnnmt, 

When  Blowxelind  exnirM  the  ji^etBers  bell 
before  the  ^roopin^  flooL  toU*d  forth  her  kneU. 

Gay» 

It  is  much  mote  difficult  to  find  a  fat  wether^ 

than  if  half  that  spf:cies  Wfrf  fairly  knocked  on 

the  head,  ^wifi, 

.We'tness,  n,i,  [froma4V^]  The  stjitc 

of  being  wet;  moisture;  humidity. 

The  v>£tmn$  of  ^h^  ^p^OlIU  often  spoils 
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T§  Wet.  v.  m,  [corrupted  from  ^ocjrbf 
Sfemseft  for  a  rh3rme9  and  imiuted  by 
Vrydai.    To  grow;  to  increase. 

Ae  first  uugbt  men  a  woman  to  o^ey ;  ^ 

But  when  her  aon  to  man's  estate  M  wrv. 
She  it  snrreoder'd.  S^trnttr, 

She  trod  a  vfntimg  mooa,  that  aoo~         *^ 


Dry^. 


And  drinking  borrov^d  lighty  be  fill'd  a 

vonnting  tev  n  from  noon* 
Tis  Venus  hour,  and  in  the  wmcM^  moon. 

We'zaND.  ». /.    SeeWEASAHD. 

Air  is  ingustiUe,  and  by  the  rough  artery»or 
wemsmiy  omducted  into  tne  luoga.  JBrvwa. 

Whale,  n.  s.  [bpa)e»  Sax.  baLema,  Lat.] 
The  largest  of  fish ;  the  largest  of  the 
animals  that  inhabit  this  gl<H>e, 
God  created  the  great  vbmles,  Gewou. 

Barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  tn&ailr-boiie,  she  dii 
leese 
None  of  the  whaU*i  length,  for  it  reached  her 
knees.  Bu&tj^  C^rkL 

Hie  greatest  'oohaU  that  swims  the  sea 
Does  instantly  by  power  obey.  Stw^ 

Wha'ly.  adj,  [Sec  Weal.]   Marked  ii 
streaks :  properly  'weatj, 

A  bearded  goat,  whose  ru«cd  hair, 
Aadjwbaiy  eyes,  the  sign  ofjealousy, 
.   WasBke  the  person's  self  whrnn  he  did  bear. 

Bmiry^^mm, 
Whame.    n.s. 

The  itfbauKt  or  burrel-Ay,  b  vezations  te 
horses  in  summer,  not  by  stinging,  but  by  their 
bonibylious  noise,  or  tickling  tb«n  in  sticking 
their  nits  on  the  hair.  Derhmi, 

Wharf.   j». /.  [wbarf,  Swedish;  w«/, 
Dutch.]  A  perpendicular  bank  or  mole, 
raised  for  the  convenience  of  lading  or 
emptviuR  vessels ;  a  quay»  or  key 
Duller  should*! 


Tst  thou  be  than  the  €at 
That  root's  itself  in  esse  on  tithe's  Wtfv]^, 
WoiUd'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Sh^fiitn. 

Iliere  were  not  in  London  used  so  vamf 
vbarfs^  or  keys,  for  the  landing  of  nacrcbam^ 

goods.  am, 

Wha'rface.  «.  1.  [from  otf^tfi/.]  Dues 

for  landing  at  a  wharf. 
WHA'RPiNOsa.  n.s.  [from nvtarf.]  One 

who  attends  a  wharf. 
71?  Wh  u  R R.  V. ».  To  prQnounce  the  letter 
r  with  too  much  force.  DUt, 

What.  froMOMM.    [hpaet>  Saxon ;   «(wf| 

Dutch.] 
I.  That  which  ;  pronoun  indefinite. 
H^bat  you  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on ;  wbmi  to  q>eak, 
1  am  content  to  hear.  Shth^§m^ 

Let  them  say  vfbaf  ^ey  will,  ^  will  do  wh« 
sh^list.  Dnytm, 

In  these  cases  we  examipe  the  why,  the  wbtU 
and  the  how  of  things.  X*£#lrwafb 

He's  with  a  superstitious  fear  not  aw'd, 
■    For  wbai  befJUs  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 

Dfyim. 

(t  can  be  po  more  fin  tQ  adc  tpto  God  grants. 

KtttlnpQrtb% 

A^  satire  on  one  of  the  common  stamp  never 

meets  with  that  approhatbo,  as  vbaS  is  aimed 

ft  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  aa 

eminence.  AMitm^ 

Mark  tobmt  it  b  his  mind  aims  at  in  this  onen 

\JDQ^a^flQj(whatwQidi(Me<^«esies    Imth 
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If  ttiTtlun^  be  stited  in  a  diflerent  midtier 
from  vkat  you  like,  tell  roe  freely. 

Pcfe  to  Sxpl/t. 

Whatever  commodities  lie  under  the  greatest 

discouragements  from  England,  those  are  what 

they  are  most  industrious  m  Cultivating.  Stpi/t, 

%.  Which  part. 

If  we  rightly  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is 
puf«ly  owsn^  to  nature,  and  %cbat  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  nmety-nine  parts  of  a  hundred  are 
whoUy  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 

Locke, 
%.  Something  that  is  in  one*s  mind  inde- 
finitely. 
I  tell  thee  tsiof,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her. 

4.  Which  of  several. 

Comeu  are  rather  gaxed  upon  than  wisely 
observed;  that  is,  nsbat  kind  or  comet  for  mag- 
D^de,  colour,  placing  in  the  heaven,  or  lasting, 
fvoduceth  what  kind  of  effect.  Bacon. 

See  wh4tt  natures  accompany  what  colours ; 
lor  bv  that  you  shall  induce  colours  by  produc- 
ixig  tnose  natures.  Bacowu 

Shew  what  altmeot  is  proper  for  that-inten-  , 
tion,  and  whai  intention  u  pifoper  to  be  pursuAl  * 
ia  such  a  constitution.  Arhuthmot, 

5..  An  inteijection  by  way  of  surprite  or 
question. 

What!  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an 
hour, 
Tlien  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 

Shaks^art, 

What  if  I  advance  an  invention  of  my  own  to 
au^y  the  defect  of  our  new  writers  ?    DryJcm^ 
«.     What    though,       H^at   imports   it 
ihQugbf  notwithstanding.    An  ellipti- 
cal mode  of  speech. 

What  though  a  child  may  be  ^ble  to  read  f 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  meanest  among  the 
people  under  the  law  had  been  as  able  as  the 
priests  tlMHiselves  were  to  offer  sacrifice,  did 
this  make  sacrifice  of  no  effect  ?  Hooker, 

What  tUn^  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell  ? 
i  know  it ;  truth  may  own  a  generous  ptide  \ 
I  clear  m^lf,aiid  care  for  none  beside.  Drjden, 
7.  What  tme^  What  di^.    At  the  time 
iMrhen  \  on  the  day  when. 

What  day  the  genial  atigcl  to  om*  sire 
Brorght  her  more  lovely  than  Pandora.    Mtlt» 

Then  balmy  sleep  had  charmM  my  eye»  to 
resty 
What  tiue  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings. 
While  purer  shanft>ers  ^ead  their  golden  wings. 

Pope* 

Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  sddress'd; 
What  timetw'nh  hunger  pin'd,  mv  absent  mates 
RoaoaM  tlM  wild  isle  in  search  of  rur^l  cates. 

Fof^, 
••    (pronoun  interrogative.]    Which  of 
many?  interrctfatively. 

What  art  thou. 
That  here  in  desart  hast  diy  habitance  ?  Sjfietuer, 

What  is*t  to  tbee  if  he  nealea  thy  uni, 
Or  without  spices  lets  thy  body  bum  f  Drydem. 

Whatever  1  beggM«  thou  like  a  dotard  speak'sc 
Alore  than  is  re<)uisite ;  and  what  of  this  ? 
Why  is  it  mention'd  now  ?  Dr^dem. 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bi|acs, 
in  all  parties,  ever  examined  the  letiets  he  is  so 
aoff'  in  \  Locke, 

When  any  new  thin^  comes  ia  their  way, 
cfaihlreQ  ask  the  common  ^oesiiou  of  a  stranger, 
^/fhM  is  it  ?  Loihe, 

^,  To  how  great  a  degree :  used  either  in- 
terrogatively or  IndtBnitel/* 
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Am  I  so  much  deformM  f 
Whift  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate! 

DryJuu 

10.  It  IS  sometimes  used  for  *whate*uer. 
Whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  fere- 
sight,  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  daaslinc  of 
his  suspicions,  or  ivhat  it  was,  certain  it  is  Uiac 
the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes  could  not 
have  been  without  some  main  errors  in  his  na-  - 
ture.    ^  Ba£9M» 

11.  It  is  used  adverbially  for  partly  I  ixt 

The  enemy  having  his  country  wasted,  whai 
by  himself  and  what  by  the  soldiers,  findech 
succour  in  no  place.  Sj^etuot* 

Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  th* 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with 
poverty,  I  am  custom  shrunk.         Shahfeare, 

The  year  before,  he  had  so  used  the  matter^ 
that  what  by  force,  what  by  pc^cy,  he  Ittd 
taken  from  the  christians  aI>ove  thuty  small 
castles.  XmOeu 

When  they  come  to  cast  ii|>  the  profit  ttd 
loss,  what  betwixt  force,  imerest,  or  good  Qan- 
ners,  the  adventurer  escapes  well  if  he  can  but 
get  oK  VEurat^t. 

What  with  carrying  apples,  gnpes,  and  feud, 
he  finds  himself  in  a liurry.  VEstrait^ 

What  with  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  ue 
art  and  parsimony  of  their  people,  they  havo 
grown  so  considerable  that  they  have  treaxad 
upon  an  equal  foot  with  |reat  princes;    Temi^Um 

They  Uve  a  popular  life,  and  then  what  itm 
business,  pleasures,  company,  there  *s  scann 
room  for  a  moniing*s  reflection.  Korria^ 

If  thesejialfpence  should  gain  admitunce,  la 

00  long  space  of  time,  what  by  the  dandestiao 
practices  of  the  coiner,  what  by  his  owm  coun- 
terfeits and  those  of  others,  his  Limited  quantiqr 
would  be  tripled.  Sw^m 

IS.  What  hoi  Aa  inteijection  of  call- 
ing. 
What  ho/  thou  cenius  of  the  dime,  what  ho9 

1  jest  thou  asleep  beneatlC  these  hlHs  o[  snowf 
Stretch  out  thy  iasy  limbs.  Drydm, 

Whate'ver.      -xpromutu.   [homiohM 
Whatso'.  \     2Ln^  soever. \Whatt9 

Whatsoe'ver.  J     is  not  now  m  use. 
1.  Having  one  nature  or  another}  being 
one  or  another,  either  genericailyi  tp^ 
cifically.  or  numerically. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenemem^ 
Castles,  and  wbaUoeoer^  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  kin|'s  proteaioa.  Shaksftart, 

Whatsoever  u  first  in  the  invention,  is  last  Im 
the  execution.  Hammo^L 

If  thence  he  *scape  into  whatcoer  world. 

ilfiftai. 

In  v^ateoever  shape  he  luik  TM  know.  MiDiL 

Wisely  restoring  wAtfl/oer«r  .grace  . 
It  lost  by  change  of  dmes,  or  tongues,  or  plac& 

Dtaham^ 

Hdty  writ  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  naturae 
as  mucn  as  any  other  history  whjUoevv.  M/U, 

No  contrivance,  no  pr\idence  whattoetr  ohi 
deviate  from  his  scheme,  without  leavitig  «■ 
worse  than  it  found  us.   '  AtterSwy. 

'l^hus  whatever  successive  duration  shall  m 
bounded  at  one  end,  and  be  all  past  and  preseo^ 
must  come  infinitely  short  of  infinity.   Entity, 

Whatever  is  read  differs  as  much'  from  whic 
is  repeated  without  hook,  as  a  copy  does  frova 
an  original.  &w^ 

I  desire  nothing,  I  press  nothing  «poo  ytw^ 
Vit  to  make  the  most  of  human  life,  and  to  as* 
pire  after  peifectiuli  19  whatdftr  state  of  iife  fos 
chiisi. 
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ti^baUptver  ear  Ikurgy  htth  more  thM  tH«trt, 
•key  cut  it  off.  /Tpoirr. 

Tbtaqrtlift  of  tine  mows  dowhyderour.  MiiU 
J,  The  !fame,  be  it  this  or  thtt. 

fie  nMthidttr  VhraviBt  w»  bcfcre.  iV* 

4.  AU  that;  the  whole  that  ^  aft  pauticu- 
lars  that. 

From  hence  he  views  with  hit  black-lidded  eye 
WhaU^  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spemer, 

WbatiiT  the  ocean  pales,  or  |ky  inclips, 

Ik  thine.    **  Sbaktfeare. 

At  once  came  forth  wA*/ro^  creeps.  JaUtcm, 

Wmkal.  «. X.  {Sec  Weal.]  A  pustule} 

a  small  swe)Un|^  filled  with  matter. 

The  humour  cannot  trannire,  whereupon  it 
corrupts*  and  raises  Iktle  wiwi/i  or  blisters. 

ffuemoM* 
WHEAT.  «.  /.  [hpeate,  Saxon  5  «Mpfif, 
]>utch ;  frttkum^  Latin.]    The  graia  of 
which  brratt  is  chiefly  niade. 

It  hath  an  apetaloos  flower,  disposed  in  spikes; 
«ach  of  them  consists  of  manv  stamina,  which 
are  included  in  a  «({uamose  nowercup,  having 
sivns :  the  pointal  rises  in  the  center,  which  a^ 
terwards  benromes  an  oblong  seed,  convex  on  one 
side,  but  furrowed  on  the  other ;  it  is  farina- 
ceous, and  inclosed  by  a  coat  ^^-hich  before  was 
tile  flowernaip;  these  arc  produced  singly,  and 
collected  in  a  close  spike,  bemg  affixed  to  an  in- 
^fented  axis;  The  species  are,  1.  White  or  red 
vdeatp  without  awn.  2.  Red  wb/atf  in  sonni 
ylsces  called  Kentish  xtrSfOt.  3.  White -tfA^-of. 
4k  Read-eared  bearded  reheat,  5,  Cone  lobeaU 
0.  Grey  txfbeatt  and  in  some  places  duck-bill 
ncheat  and  grey  polhnrd.  7.  Polonian  w/j^fff. 
8.  Nfany-eared  wheat.  9.  Summer  'sobeat.  1(X 
Kaked  barley.  11.  Lonj-;grained  ^beat,  19. 
Six  rowed  wbeat,  13.  White-eared  xvbeat  with 
long  awnsb  Of  all  these  sorts,  cultivated  in  this 
country,  the  cone  wbe0t  u  chiefly  preserved,  as 
it  has  a  larger  ear  and  a  fuller  grain  than  any 
•dier:  but  the  seeds  of  all  should  be  annually 
changed ;  for  if  they  are  sown  en  the  same  farm, 
^ey  will  not  succeed  so  well  as  when  the  seed 
is  brought  from  a  distant  country.  MitUrm 

He  mildews  the  white  robtat,  and  hurts  the 
foor  creature  of  the  earth.  ^bahpeare» 

Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  ta£«a^-harvest. 

>,  Ctneih* 

Au|ust  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  roan 

•t  a  fierce  aspect;  upon  hb  head  a  garland  of 

«^M/  and  rie>  JPeatbam. 

Next  to  rice  b  vfbeati  the  bran  of  which  is 

bi|^  acescent.  Arbttibnot* 

The  damsels  laughing  fly:  the  giddy  clown 
Afain  upon  a  to^M^-sheaf  drops  adown.  .  Gay, 

VThba'tsn.  adf.  [from  wbeaf,'}    Made 
of  wheat. 
Of  wbcafen  flower  shalt  thou  midce  them. 

Here  summer  in  her  v/bcatcn  garland  crown'd. 

The  assise  c^vBeatm  bread  is  in  London. 

Arbutbiiat* 
Hb  task  it  was  the  vbetten  loaves  to  lay, 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowb  away. 

There  ba  prcject  on  foot  for  transportmg 
•ur  best  tvbeatM  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  ol>- 
Ueing  us  by  Jaw  to  take  off  yearly  so  manv  tun 
of  the  straw  hats.  Sipifi, 

Whea'tbar.  n.s,  [^oMm/^  Latift.]  A 
•mall  bird  very  delicate. 
f 
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What  000k  wouM  loae  her  time  10  \ 
larks,  wbeattartt  and  other  small  birds  f  S% 

WriBA'xPLUM.  ».  /.  A  sort  of  plum. 

A'itts^'wih, 
TaWHBB'DLB.  *u.a,  [Ofthis word  lean 
find  no  etymology,  though  used  by 
eo«4  Writers.  Ltcke  seems  to  meotidii 
It  at  a  cant  word.]  To  entice  by  soft 
words ;  to  flatter ;  to  p^Yuade  by  Idad 
words. 

His  bus*ne$s  was  to  pump  and  tofirM^b^ 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle. 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers. 
For  which  they  pay  the  necroroancersu   HtHk 
A  fox  styod  lickmg  of  his  Kps  at  the  cock,  and 
vdxcdlieg  him  to  get  him  down.       L*JUtr§t^ 

His  sire 
From  Mars  hb  forge  sent  to  Minerva's  schodi. 
To  learn  the  unludKy  art  of  wbeedUmgioda, 

Ihyii^ 

He  that  first  brouzfat  the  word  sham,  or^lw- 

Jtit,  in  use,  put  togetner,  as  he  thought  fit,  iden 

he  made  it  stand  for.  Lstk. 

A  brughing,  xo'pajt^wbtediimjr,  vrhhxip*na|  ^ 

Shall  make  hna  aowle  on  a  gosnp's  i 


The  world  has  never  been  prvpared  itx  these 
trifles  by  prefaces,  w&rA^W  w.trouycd  with  ex- 
cuses, ftfa 

Johnny  •mbeedUdp  threatened,  AwnM^ 
Till  Phims  all  her  trinkeu  pawnU         Swrifi, 

Wheel,  n.  s.  [hpeol.  Sax.  nwl^  Dutdi} 

tioHt  Islandick.] 
I.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon 
an  a3ti9. 

Carnality  within  ruses  aH  the  combasms 
without :  this  is  the  great  viheti  to  v^c^  ^ 
dock  owes  its  motion.  As^y  rfP'^, 

Where  never  yet  did  pry 
The  busy  morning's  curious  eye; 
The  whetis  of  thy  boldH*oicfa  pass  qekk  and  free. 
And  all 's  an  ^>en  road  to  thee.  Cerwlij, 

llie  gaspbg  charioteer  beneath  the  ngAed 
Of  hb  own  car.  Drjia. 

Fortune  sits  all  brtttMess,  and  s^mires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  x»beeL 


Some  watches  are  made  with  four  \ 

'      Lock. 
A  v^/ plough  b  one  of  the  easiest  drav^fciL 

t,  A  circular  body. 

JUet  eo  thy  hold  when. a  great  v6ed  no 
down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  fo&0«- 
ingit.  Sbai^urt, 

3.  A  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels. 
Through  the  prond  street  she  moves  dM  pdb- 

lidc  gase. 
The  turning  tcMM  before  the  pabce  stays.  .A^ 

4.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  are 
tortured.  * 

Let  them  puU  all  about  mine  ears,  presntf  se 
Death  on  the  «6m/,  or  at  wild  hmu  heeb. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bUss,  but  T  an  bound 
Upon  tvfbeel  of  fire.  Shahfean^ 

For  all  the  torments  of  her  ^gbai 
Miy  you  as  many  pleasures  share.         /Tkfl^. 

Hb  examination  is  like  that  which  b  made  hj 
the  rack  and  ^pbecL  AM»m* 

5.  The  instrument  of  spinning. 

Verse  sweetens  care,  however  rude  the  sono^f 
AU  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  ungs^ 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  ^ghetl  uaundt 
JKijWQlvff  the  Slid  vidsciCBdes  of  things,  G^mA 
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€•  RotAtlon ;  revolution. 

Look  not  too  long  upon  thtM  tunuiig  wbtitt 
•f  vicissitude,  left  we  b«come  gidiy.         Brntut* 

According  to  the  common  victssitwi*  and- 
^akttl  of  things,  the  proud  and  the  inac^m,  after 
loag  trampling  upon  others,  come  at  length  to 
be  trtmpfed  vpon  themselv.oc.  Situth, 

7.  A  compass  about  \  a  track  approacbiii|!^ 
to  circukritjr. 

He  throws  his  flight  vrmaaj  an  airy  nohft, 

f5»  Wheel.  v.».  [finom  the  noun.} 

I.  To  move  oa wheels.  t 

n.  To  turn  on  an  axis. 

Th«  moon  carried  about  the  earth  alwvys 

ehsws  the  same  face  to  ua,  not  once  ivheelin^ 

upon  her  own  center.  .  BentUy, 

3.  To  revolve ;  to  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

The  course  of  justice  ^phed*d  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time.    Shahp, 

4*  To  turn  \  to  have  vicisiitudet, 
5.  To  fetch  a  compass. 
Spies 
Held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forced  to  rohtJ 
'I'hr^e  or  four  miles  about.  Shmit/fafs. 

You^  my  Myrmidons, 
Mark  what  1  say,  attend  me  whore  I  ^xfbetL 

Continually  ivheeling  about,  he  kept-  them  in 
to  strait,  that  no  man  could,  without  great  dan- 
ger, go  to  \taier  his  horse.  JCnolUt, 

He  at  hand  provokec 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  pirith  redoubled  strokes; 
WbeeU  as  he  ^etls,  Dryckm, 

Half  these  draw. off;  and  coast  the  svuth 
Wtxh  stricteK  wauh ;  those  o^er  tnfr/^/  th« 

north; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west :  as  flame  they  part, 
Half  whed'mg  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear. 

New  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  rapid 
flight. 
Then  -wheejing  down^be  steep  of  haavVi  he  flics. 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies.  ^^. 
4«  To  roll  forward. 

Thunder 
l^ust  ^eel  OB  the  earth  devouring  where  it 
rolls.  Milton* 

y#  Wheel,  'v.a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 
tnolioftj  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Heav*n  rowl'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  ^vbteU  xhni  course.  MUiw, 

Whee'lbarrow.  n.s.  [ivA^r/ and  bar- 
row.]  A  carriage  driven  forward  on 
one  wheel. 

Carry  bottles  in  a  vfMharrcw  upon,  rough 
ground)  but  not  filled  full,  but  leave  sane  air. 

Bacon, 
Pippins  did  in  t^bceUamrot  abound.     King, 

Wh  e b'l  e  r.  «.  /.  [from  wbeeL}  A  maker 
of  wheels. 

After  local  names  the  most  have  been  derived 
from  occupations,  as  Potter,  Smith,  Brasier, 
IVLecUr,  Wright.  Camtfen. 

Wree'l WRfGHT. »./.  [nvbeeUndwrigbt.} 
A  maker  of  wheel  carriages. 
f  It  is  a  tough  wood,  and  all  heart,  being  good 

for  the  vubeehorigbU,       ~  Mortimtr, 

"Whee'ly.  Oiij.  [from  ocA/W.]  Circular  i 
suitable  to  rotation. 

Hinds  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  VfbitUf  form 
T«  tbt  expected  griadipf.  I*lil!/i> 
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^oWHBEai.  •».».  [hjpeoron,  SanJ  T* 

breathe  with  noise. 

The  construction  of  the  trachaea  stve'gV.t^ai 
the  passage  of  the  air,  and  produces  the  tp'  fss- 
in£  in  tlic  asthma.  J-iayerm 

It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  be^  descrip- 
tions, when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour  of 
laughing,  till  he  tobtatet  at  his  own  dull  Jest. 

Drydtiu 

The  fawning  dog  runs  oaad;  the  ^mkuzift^ 
swine 
With  coughs  is  cboak'd.  ^      Ihjdem 

Prepare  balsamick  cups,  to  ^trUtMg  luogv 
Medkinal,  and  short«-bfeath*d»  P^iptm 

tVhtrxwg  asthma  loth  to  stir.  Sno^ 

Whelk.  »./.  [See  7#  Welk.] 

1.  An  inequality;  a  protuberance. 

His  face  is  all  bubuddes,  aad  vyheth'^  and 
knobs,  and  flame^of  fire.  Siais/eartm 

2.  A  pustule.    [See  Weal.] 

To  Whelm,  v.  a.  [apbilfran,  S^.  wlmtt^ 

Islandick.)- 
I.  To  cover  with  tonwthing  not  to  be 
thrown  ofFj  to  bury. 

Grievous  mischiefs  whidi  a  wicked  faj 
Had  wrought,  and  many  wMtud  in  deadly  poin.^ 

Spatter^ 

This  pink  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  tn&rAn  them 

aU.  Sbaktpeart. 

On  those  cursed  engiiies  triple  row 
They  uw  them  -whtlwCd^  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  bury'd  deep. 

So  the  sad  oflfence  def  ervec, 
Plung'd  id  die  deep  for  ever  let  me  fie, 
IVbdm^d  under  seas.  AJditmu 

Discharge  the  load  of  earth  that  Irea  on  yoo^ 
like  oiie  ofthe  modntatns  under  which  the  poets 
say  the  gbnts  and  men  of  the  earth  are  wbelmed, 

Depk)re 
Th«TpMRP»ifbtQbw3»dthefaithltes-oar.  GW^ 
%.  To  throw  upon  something  so  as'  to 
cover  or  bury  it. 

Whelm  some  thkigs  over  them,  and  Veeptbev 

there.  Mtfrtxmtr„ 

Whelp,   ar. /.   \fwdp%  Dutch;  hmlpar^ 

Isl  mdick  $  ^w^,  Swedish.] 
I.  The  young  of  a  dogj  a  puppy. 

They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  EngGA 
dogs; 
Now,  like  their  robtlpt^  we  crying  mn  away. 

^mkspean* 

WbtlpM  come  to  their  growth  within  three- 

<)uartera  of  a  year.  Bomw. 

IVbelp*  are  oUnd  bine  davt,  and  theii  begin  t» 

see,  as  generally  believed;  ouc,  as  we  haveetse* 

where  declared,  it  is  rare  that  their  eve«lide 

open  until  the  twelftfa  day.  Btrwmu 

%,  The  young  of  any  beast  of  prey. 

The  hon's  ^bdp  shall  bvtohimieiriinknowTi. 

Those  uoKckt  \iWt^nbolpi.  Dtmf. 

3,  A  son.     In  contempt. 

The  young  vMp  of  TalbotVraging  brood 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  bbod. 

Sbahp^ate, 

4,  A  young  man.    In  contempt. 

Slave,  I  will  strike  your  soul  out  with  my  fboc. 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a  fiace. 
You  ivbeJp/  Btm  JonsM* 

That  awkward  xuMp,  with  his  ■  money  bags^ 
would  have  made  his  enuano».  Addison* 

To  Whelp.  *v.n.  To  bring  younfr-  Ap- 
plied to  bc«itS)  genfniUj  bwKs  of  pr^: 
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A  Bcmett  hath  «M/V  in  the  streets. 
And  paves  have  yawn'd.  Sbaktpear^* 

Id  their  ralaces, 
"Where  luxury  Uu  reigii*d,  sea-monsters  v}hclfi 
And  stableJ.  MUtom. 

In  a  Intcfa  ready  to  vAttf  we  found  four  pup- 
Met.  Bcyk, 
ruEN.  adv,  [fwhoHt  Gotbick  $  hptcnue, 
SaXt  *wanneer^  Dutch.] 
I.  At  the  time  that. 

Divers  curious  men  judged  that  one  Theodo- 
•itir  should  succeed,  Vfbm  indeed  Theodosios 
did.  Camdau 

One  who  died  several  ages  a|;o,  raises  a  secret 
Ibndness  and  benevolence  lor  him  in  our  minds, 
vJttn  we  read  his  stcory.  Additiu 

ft.  At  what  time  f  interrogatively. 

Wbett  was  it  she  last  walk'd  ?— 
—Since  his  msyesty  went  into  the  6eld. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  detighc  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  deiigbu  in  must  be  happy. 
But  rohem  '  or  where  I  AtiSnm* 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  hy  his  consent ; 
Since  tr^,  his  oath  is  broke.  Sbakspeare, 

^  After  the  time  that. 

fyUm  I  have  once  handed  a  report  to  another, 
how  know  I  how  he  may  improve  it. 

(UvtrmmtMt  ^thi  Tmgitg. 

5.  At  what  time. 

'  Kings  may 

Take  their  advantage  wbien  and  how  they  list. 

Dsniti. 

4.  At  what  particular  time. 

^  His  seed,  wbem  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my 

head.  J^Utatu 

^  7.  When  as-    At  the  time  when }  what 
time.    Obsolete. 

This  wbem  as  Guyon  saw,  he  'gan  enquire 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  lady's  throne. 

Sfetuer* 
IP;^  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flow'rs,  that  breach'd 
Their  morning  incense,  came  the  human  pair. 

Whewcb.  aJ'u.  [(ormcd  from  nvbere,  by 
the  same  analogy  with  bemce  from  ben.} 
1.  From  what  place  > 

fTittut  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape? 

Miliom. 

ft.  From  what  person  ? 

IVbenee^  feeble  nature !  shall  we  summon  ai^, 
If  by  our  pity^and  our  pride  betray*d  ?    Prior. 

3.  From  what  cause } 

IVbtHu comtt  this  unsought  honoin'  unto  mef 
Wbence  does  this  mighty  condescension  flow? 

4.  From  which  premises. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before 
them  than  the  next  line ;  wbence  it  will  follow, 
that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point.  DryJen. 

5.  From  what  place  or  person;  indefi- 
nitely. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  niBhemci  his  good  de- 
scends. Miltm. 
4.  For  ^hich  cause. 

Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali.  Is 
turned  into  an  alkaline  nature ;  nbenee  alkaline 
salts,  taken  into  a  human  body,  have  the  power 
of  turning  its  benign  salts  into  fiery  and  volatild. 

ArbutltHitt* 

7t  From  what  source  \  indefinitely. 
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I  have  shewn  vfbtkct  the  nndfwtiwdbg  liif 
get  all  the  ideas  it  haa.  Loihu 

8.  From  which  cause. 

Ulcers  which  corrode,  and  make  the  windi^pe 
dry  and  leas  flexible,  wbemce  that  suftring  pn^> 
ceeda.  BImkmwf. 

9.  From  Whence.    A  Titious  mode  of 
speech. 

Frmm  vybence  he  views,  with  his  Uadc-Iidded 
•  eye,  • 

Whatso  the  heaven  in  bis  wide  vauk  com^ns. 

Sfemter^ 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
FrMf  wbtnet  himself  does  fly.  Sbaluptare, 

O  how  unlike  the  place />«*  whemce  they  fell ! 

10.  CJ/'Whence.     Another  barbarism. 

He  ask'd  his  ^ide. 

What  and  of  'whence  was  he  who  press*d  the 

heros  side.^  Drjiem. 

Whencesoe'vcr.    adv,    \fujb€iu9  and 

fuer.}    From  what  place  soever  j  from 

what  cause  soever. 

Any  idea,  tp^^/Mv«r  we  have  it^  cootaiai  ni 
k  all  the  properties  it  haa.  Lukt^ 

Wretched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing! 
Wbemee  ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  thy  influence,  for  I  feel  thy  sting.  Prkr, 

Whehe'ver.     \  adv,  [of/iifir  and /«i?r, 
Whensoe'ver.J     or 40<v/r.}  At  what- 
soever time. 

O  welcome  hour  re^mever!  Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  f  Mittm, 

Men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
self-evident  truths,  upon  their  beii^  proposed; 
not  because  innate,  but  because  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  things,  contained  ia 
those  words,  would  not  suflfer  him  to  think 
otherwise,  bow  or  wbeiu9C9er  he  is  brought  to 
reflection.  Imie. 

Our  religion,  vbemever  it  is  truly  received  in- 
to die  heart,  will  appear  in  justice,  friendship, 
and  charity.  JUgers, 

Where,  adv.  [hpoeji,  Sax.  luatr,  Dutch.] 
I.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visired  that  place  vfbere  first  she  was  10 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.  Sidmey. 
God  'doth  in  publick  prayer  respect  the  so- 
lemnity of  places,  xpbere  hu  name  should  be 
called  on  amongst  his  people.  HtUer. 

In  every  bnd  we  have  a  brger  space, 
IVbere  we  with  green  adorn  our  fiuizy  bow*rs. 

i^r^abs. 
In  Lydia  bom, 
Wber*  plenteous  harvests  the  £ii  fields  adorn. 

Drylm. 
The  solid  parts,  tn&crr  tha  fibres  are  more 
dose  and  comracted.  £iatiamrr. 

ft.  At  what  place  ? 

IVbere  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  lemorse- 
less  deep 
ClosM  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lrcidasf 

MUten. 
Ah!  vAere  was  Eloise ?  F^ 

3.  At  the  place  in  which. 

Wbere  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  ace 
Should  have  been  chcrish*d  by  her  child  Hke 

duty, 
I  now  am  tiill  resoIv*d  to  take  a  wife.     Sh^tf% 

4.  Anf  Where.    At  any  place. 

loose  subterraneous  waters  were  oniverai, 
as  a  dissolution  iil  the  e^erior  earth  could  noc 
be  made  an^bert  but  it  wonkl  M  into  waten. 
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i.  WherIj  like  here  and  thffe^  has  ia 
composition  a  kind  of  pronominal  sig- 
nification 9  as,  njuherr^f^  of  which. 
4.  It  has  the  nature  of  a  noun.    Not  now 
an  use. 
He  shall '6tKi  no  ^hnt  safe  to  hide  himself. 

tptnter. 

Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind ; 

Thou  losest  here  a  belter  to^r/  to  find.    Sbakt, 

WherBaBOD't.  adv.  [fwherevkw^  about. '\ 

t.  N?ar  what  place?  as,  ivhereabout  did 

*   you  lose  wh^t  you  arc  seeking ) 

ft.  Near  which  place. 

Thou  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  foir 

fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  tny  rohereabout.  Shah, 
J,  Concerning  which* 

The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  me'asured  by 
the  worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which  they 
proceed,  and  the  "object  'wbtreahoui  ther  art 
conversant  t  we  must  of  necessity,  in  both  re* 
rpects,  acknowledge  that  this  nresent  world  af- 
fordeth  not  any  thiAg  cotnparaole  unto  the  du- 
ties of  religion.  Hooksr. 
^  H  E  R  E  A*  s .  adv,  l/wbere  and  «/.] 
1.  When  on  the  contrary. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  xealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant  ?  ttbttcas 
true  zeal  should  always  begin  with  true  know- 
ledge. Sprat, 
The  aliment  of  pliints  is  nearly  ohc  uniform 
juice;  tvbereas  animals  live  up6n  very  different 
soru  of  substances.  ArbuthHot, 
%,  At  which  place.     Obsolete. 

They  came  to  fierv  flood  of  Phlegeton. 
J^btreoi  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

Fatrj  Quetn, 
Prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  htfwk. 

Sbahpemre, 

$.  The  thing  being  so  that.    Always  re- 
ferred to  something  different. 

Whereas  we  read  so  many  of  them  so  mudi 
commended,  some  for  theur  mild  and  merciful 
disposition,  some  for  their  virtuous  se\-erity, 
some  for  integrity  of  life ;  all  these  were  the 
firuiu  of  true  and  infallible  principles  delivered 
Unto  us  in  the  word  of  God*  Hooker, 

Whereas  all  brxlies  seem  to  work  by  the  com- 
Snnnication  of  their  natures,  and  impressions  of 
their  niotioiis;  the  diffusion  of  species  visible 
jeemeth  to  participate  more  of  the  former,  sad 
Ikie  species  audible  of  the  latter.  Bacit* 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  sfpovenj^, 
the  special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if 
made  by  seS,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon, 

Whereas  seeing  requires  light,  a  free  medium, 
and  a  right  line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in 
the  dark,  immured,  and  by  curve  lines.   Holier, 

Whereas  at  firs^  we  had  only  three  of  these 
principles,  their  number  is  already  swoln  to  fivt . 

Baier, 
4.  But  on  the  rontrtry. 

One  imagines  that  the  terrestrial  matter, 
which  is  showered  down  with  rain,  enlarges  the 
balk  of  the  earth:  another  fancies  that  the  earth 
will  ere  long  aH  be  vrasned  away  by  rams,  and 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  turned  forth  to  over- 
whehn  the  dry  land :  'whereas ^  by  this  distribu- 
tion of  "matter,  continual  provision  i»  every 
where  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies.  Wootw, 
WlfEEEA'Y.  adv.  [wheu  and  at,} 
%,  At  which. 

This  he  thotight  woukl  be  the  fittest  resting 
place,  till  We  might  go  fonhtf  ffom  hii  i9o;h«r> 
Vol..  IV. 
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ftiry :  whereat  he  was  no  less  angry,  and  asham* 
ed,  than  desirous  to  obey  Zelmane.         SiJnef, 

This  is,  in  mjn*s  conversion  unto  God,  tnd 
first  stage  whereat  his  race  towards  heaven  be* 
ginneth.  Hooker^ 

Whereat  I  wak*d,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes,  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd.  Miltoin 

When  we  have  done  any  thing  ^ereat  they 
are  displeased,  it  they  have  no  reason  for  it,  we 
should  seek  to  recuty  their  aaistakes  about  it^ 
and  inform  them  bettert  KettlrweU^ 

a.  At  what  ?  as,  *wbireat  arc  you  offended  f 
Whereby',  adv,  [fwhtre  2inA  bj.} 
I.  By  which. 

But  even  that,  you  must  -confess,  you  havd 
received  of  her,  and  so  are  rather  gratefully  to 
thank  her,  than  to  press  any  further,  till  yoiS 
bring  something  of  your  own,  wherehj  to  claint 
it.  SiJney^ 

Prevent  those  evils  vthei'ehj  the  hearts  of 
men  are  lost.  Hooker* 

You  uke  my  fife, 
VHien  you  do  take  the  means  vfhereh  I  live. 

Shakspeare* 

If  an  eheniy  hath  taken  all  that  from  a  princd 

whereby  he  was  a  k'ng,  he  may  refresh  himselt 

by  considering  all  tharis  left  him,  whereby  he  is 

a  man.  Taylor* 

This  is  the  most  rational  avd  most  profitable 

way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  maj 

best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youtn 

spetit  herein.  Milton^ 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief^ 

whereby  I  mean  the  pleasure  they  take  to  put 

any  thmg  in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,  is  no 

other  than  a  ioreim  and  introduced  disposition* 

Locke* 
3.  By  what  ?  as,  nvhereby  wilt  thou  a<i- 

complish  thy  design  ? 
Wh  e  r  e' V  e  r.  adv,  [where  and  ever.}  At 
whatsoever  place. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vowM,. 
Wherever  that  on  ground  they  mougbt  him  find4 

Him  serv^,  and  fear! 
•   Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best^ 
Wherever  plac'd,  let  him  dispose.  MUtom 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvation  shall  be  preach'd ;  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham*s  faith,  whefever  through  the  world* 

Milton* 
Where^^'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvas  wings^ 
Homage  to  thee,  and' peace  to  all,  she  brings. 

Wallers 

The  climate,  about  thirty  degrees,  may  paU 

for  the  Hesperides  of  our  age,  whatever  or 

where-ever  the  other  was.  Temple* 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is. 

F,  Atterbury* 

Wherever  he  hath  receded  from  the  Mcsaick 

account  of  the  earth,  he  hath  receded  from  na* 

t^re  and  matter  of  fact.  Woodwarf* 

Wherever  SHakspeare  has  invented,  he  is 

greatly  b«low  the  novelist.;  since  the  incidents 

be  has'  added  are  neither  necessary  nor  probable* 

Shakspeare  illustrated^ 

Whe'refjjre.  adv,  [vokere  d^d  for,} 
I.  For  which  reason. 

The  6x  and  the  ass  desire  thehr  food,  neither 
purpose  they  unto  themselves  any  end  where**- 
fore.  Hookers 

There  Is  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  (iiink 
God  more  desirous  to  manifest  his  favour  by 
temporal  blessings  towards  them  than  towards 

Shall  I  tell  yoo  whyf«*^ 
S  ii 
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— ^Ay,  nr,  md  vBerrfifrt;  for,  they  jay, 
•    tvery  why  hath  a  xphereforc,  Shakspemre, 

1.  For  what  reason  ? 

Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
At  if  they  saw  some  woud'rous  monument  f 

Sbaisfiare. 
O  'wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav*n  foretold 
Twic*  by  an  angel  ?  Milton. 

Wherein,  cuh).  [where  and  i/r.] 
J.  In  which. 

When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  t 
tVberein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  f 

Sbtihfeart, 

Try  waters  by  weight,  tchrei/r  you  may  find 

••me  difference,  and  the  bghter  account  thp 

better.  „     .  -^*'***' 

Hcavn 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
W^berein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works.    Milton, 

Too  soon  for  us  the  circling  houn. 
This  dreaded  time  have  comrast,  'wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long  ihrcs'U-n'd 
wound.  MiitM* 

This  the  happy  mom^^ 
Wherein  the  son  of  hcav'n's  eternal  King 
Our  great  redemption  fiom  above  did  l>ring ' 

Had  they  been  treated  ^iih  more  kindness, 
and  their  questions  answered,  they  would  have 
taken  more  pleasure  in  improving  their  know- 
ledfje,  wherein  there  would  be  stiu  newness. 
"  Locte, 

Their  treaty  was  finished,  tpA^rrin  T  did  them 
•evcral  good  oflSces  by  the  credit  1  now  had  at 
court,  and  they  made  me  a  visit.  S-uiJt. 

There  are  times  'wherein  a  man  ought  to  be 
■  cautious  as  weU  as  innocenu  Swift. 

%.,ln  what?  ....    ». 

They  lay,  'wherein  have  we  weaned  nim  f 

'      '  Malaehi, 

y^HBREi'NTO.   «</i>.    [tvbere  and  into.] 
.  Into  which.  . 

Where's  the  palace  vberetnto  foul  tningt 

Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  ,      ^^^'^^^fl 

Another  disease  is  the  puttmg  forth  of  wild 

•ats.  whereinto  corn  oftentimes  degenerates. 

'  Baton. 

My  subject  does  not  obli«e  roe  to  point  forth 

the  place  whereinto  this  water  is  now  retreated. 

,     *  "^  Woodward. 

Whi'reness.  «./.   [from  wAfrr.]  Ubi- 
ety j  imperfect  locality. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  wi#r#- 

*iw/,  and  is  next  to  nothing.  Grew. 

\VHBREO'F.tf<^.  \fwhemxiCLof.\ 

1.  Of  which.  ,  . , 

A  thing  wArr#o/lhc  church  hath,  eVer  sithenc« 

the  first  beginning,  reaped  singular  commodity. 

Hooker. 

I  do  not  find  the  certain  numbers  whereof 

their  armies  did  consist.  Dayie*. 

»Tis  not  very  probable  that  1  should  succeed 

in  such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  had  the 

least  hint  from  any  ol  my  predecessors,  the 

poets.  ,    ,  r   '    ^  "^ 

ft.  Of  what:  indefimtely. 

How  this  world,  when  and  tr^rrfp/*  created. 

Milton. 

3.  Of  Orhat  ?  interrogatively :  as,  whereof 
.  was  the  house  built  ? 

W  H  £  R  E  o'  N.  adv.  [where  and  on.  ] 

I,  On  which. 

As  for  those  things  whereon ^  or  else  where- 
with, superstition  worketh,  polluted  thej{  are  by 
tuch  abute.  Hooker. 

<    loftfcted  b«  th«  air  wherein  filMy  ride*  Shaksp. 
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So  looks  ihe  strand,trAfr/w  th»  impenomJteod 
Hath  left  a  witness'*  usi.rr-^tion.      S*f ^/JJ"; 
He  lik*d  the  ground  it^rrrewf  she  tioo.   mm. 
2.  On  what  ?  as,  wberetn  did  he  sit  ? 
Whe'reso.  ladv.  [rjjbere  and  /#• 

WHERESOE'vERr  2      en/er.'\ 
I.  In  what  place  soever,    it^bereso  1$  ob- 

solete.  , 

That  short  revenge  the  man  msy  nvertafce. 
Whereto  he  be,  and  soon  upon  him  lighL  spem. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheretoe'tr  you  are, 
That  bide  the  peltrag  of  this  pitilco  rto^. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  f  iibakifem. 

He  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met.  Mi  U 
a.  To  what  place  soever.     Not  prcper. 
Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know  f 
The  noise  pursues  me  wler.soe  er  I  go.    iAr* 
Whereto'.        7  ad^if.  [ivbtre "and  rt, or 
Whfreunto'.  J     unto.] 
1.  To  which.  ^  ,_^ 

She  biintieth  forth  no  kind  of  creatwe  w^w* 
she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  ncedfuL  JloUn. 
What  scripture  doih  plainly  deliver,  to  m 
the  first  pbicc  b«if  h  of  credit  and  obcdicm  » 
due ;  the  next  whereunto  is,  whatsoever  any  roan 
can  necessarily  conclude  by  force  ^J^^ 
after  these,  the  voice  of  the  church  ""^^^^Sl 

I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  1  puest.  j^- 
Whereto  th*  AUmghty  answer  d,  not  di^ofl. 

t.  To' what  ?  to  what  end  ?  »s,  *whcrctt'\i 
this  expcnce?  j  ,,^1 

Whereupo'n.  adv,    [wbere  tr^  n^\ 
Upon  which.  ^v^' 

The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  |cnt  to  isn^t  , 

whereupon  he  came  thither,  l!!!Sa 

Whereupon  there  had  risen  a  ^'^•™ 

them,  if  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  not  ht^^ 

into  England.  t^  •,' 

Wherewi'th.      ladv.[wbire^ndwttt 

Wherbwitha'l.  J     oTWttbal,] 

I.  With  which.  .        ..^vum 

As  for  those  things  wherewHb  *uper^^ 
worketh,  polluted  they  are.  v. 

Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure  and  deligM, 
ilf^ herewith  she  makes  her  lovers  <i™n«* 

NorthumberUnd,  thou  bdder  -o^^J^ 
Tlie  mounting  BoUngbroke  ««"«^^^^^ 

In  regard  of  the  troubles  wherewith  ihistoj 

^     was  distressed  in  Englai»d,  this  army  wajnotw 

sufficient  strength  to  make  an  eature  c^j^ 

of  Ireland.  . .      .   i,,j^ 

The  builders  of  Babel  still,  with  vam  dj^ 
New  Babels,  had  they  wlerewithJ,  ""j^ 

You  will  have  patience  with  a  J«**fofvT*J 
has  an  inclination  to  pay  you  his.obUga^, 
he  had  wherewithal  ready  about  hitn.  'Tr*^ 

The  prince  could  save  from  such  a  n«»?^ 
spoilers  wherewithal  to  carry  on  his  *^^; 

The  frequency,  warmth,  and  •ffe«"°^j^ 
w^th  they  are  proposed.  ,    'J*2ol» 

But  it  is  impoSble  for  a  man.  who^ 
decbres  a£ainst  religion,  to  give  any  rej^ 
security  that  he  wUl  not  be  ^«Jr_*2S 
whenever  a  temptation  <^^^  "^^'JT^ l^ 
more  than  he  docs  the  power  wherevae  «  ^ 
trusted.  .     , 

%.  With  what?  interrogatively. 
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'  tf  th«  salt  hath  It^t  its  savour,  rt^h^revilh 

ihall  it  be  salted  f  Matthrw, 

3.  I  know  not  that  *u3here<witbal  it  ever 

used  in  question, 
7>  Whe'rret.  *i/.  tf.  [corrupted,  I  sup- 
pose, ivoxn  ferret. "l 
t.  To  hurry ;  to  trouble  j  to  tease.  A  low 

colloquial  word. 
%,  To  give  a  box  on  the  car.     Ains^wortb, 
Whe'rry.    ». /.    [of  uncertain  del iva- 
tion.]     A  light  boat  used  on  rivers. 
And  falling  down  int6  a  lake. 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take^ 
His  fury  somewhat  it  doth  slake> 

He  calieth  for  a  ferry; 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat. 
And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float 

As  safe  as  in  a  tvberry,  Drayiom, 

Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves, 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves: 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry. 
All  their  madness  makes  me  merry, 


^       Sttfift, 

Xo  WHET.  'V,  a.  [hpertan.  Sax.  tvetten^ 

Dutch.] 
1.  To  sharpen  bv  attrition. 

Fool,  thou  -mbct^H  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 

Sbakspcare. 
Thou  hid*st  a  thousand  daggers  lo  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  -wbettcJ  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  half  an  hoar  of  ray  frail  life.  Sbaktp, 

This  visitation 
Is  but  to  robtt  thy  almost  blunted  punx>se. 

Sbahpeare, 
Unsophisticated  vitriol,  rubbed  on  the  wbttted 
blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  cobur.  Bo^le, 
There  is  the  Roman  slave  'wbetiing  his  knife, 
and  Dstening.  AdJhon, 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
tpbetted  with  oil.  Stviji. 

a.  To  edge  J  to  make  angry  or  acrimo- 
nious :  It  is  used  with  011  and  forward^ 
"but  improperly.^ 

Peace,  good  queen ! 

0  ^ohet  not  9h  these  too,  too  furious  peers; 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers!   Sbakspiare, 

Since  Cassius  first  did  wbet  me  against  Caesar, 

1  have  not  slept.  Sbahpeare, 
I  will  -sobct  on  the  king.  SbaJkspeare. 
He  favoured  the  christian  merchants ;  and,  the 

more  lotobet  him  fartvardt^  the  bassa  had  cun- 
ningly insinuated  into  his  acquaintance  one 
Mulearabe.  KnoUct* 

Let  not  thy  deep  bittemesr  beget 
Careless  despair  in  roe;  for  that  will  tvbet 
My  mind  to  scorn.  Dottite* 

The  cause  why  onions,  salt,  and  pepper,  in 
baked  meats,  move  appetite,  is  by  vellication  of 
thote  nerves ;  for  motion  ^vbcttetb.  Bacon, 

A  dispontion  in  the  king  began  to  be  di^ro- 
vered,  which,  nourished  and  robetted  in  by  bad 
coaosellors,  proved  the  blot  of  his  times ;  which 
was  the  crushing  treasure  out  of  his  subjects 
purses  by  penal  laws.  Baeii, 

"Tis  sad  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  church's 
peace  to  the  tvbftiing  and  inflaming  of  a  little 
tain  curiosity.  Decay  cf  Piety, 

Great  contemporaries  tvbet  and  cultivate  each, 
•tber.  Drydeni 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  toletud  human  industry  by  care; 
Kor  sufier*d  sloth  to  trust  ms  active  rtign. 

I>rydm. 
Wjiet.  jr.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  sharpening, 
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•  An  iv'ry  fable  is  a  certain  wbet% 

You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he  ll  est. 

Drydettt 
He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punchy 
not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  •mbeU.  Sptct* 
Whe'ther.  aJv,  [bpoei^ji,  Saxon.]  A 
prticle  expressin^r  one  part  of  a  dis-^ 
junctive  question  m  opposition  to  thd 
other :  answered  by  or. 

As  they,  so  we  have  likew'ise  a  publick  formi 
how  to  serve  God  both  morning  and  evening, 
nbetber  sermons  may  be  had  or  n0.         Hooker, 
Resolve  vfbetber  you  will  or  no.^  Sbahp* 

Perkin's  three  Counsellors  registered  them- 
selves sanctuary-men ;  and  ivbetbir  upon  pardotl 
obtained,  or  coutinuan<fe  within  the  pnvilege» 
they  were  not  proceeded  with.  Baeom„ 

it  we  adjoin  to  the  \at6.%,^6hetber  they  prevail 
or  not,  we  engulph  ourselves  into  assure  dan^ 
ger.  Harmard, 

Then  didst  thou  found  that  order;  wbeiber  lov# 
Or  victory  (hy  royal  thoughts  did  move. 
Each  was  a  noble  cause.  Denham* 

It  has  been  the  question  of  some  curious  wits, 
Wbether  in  the  world  there  are  more  heads  «r 
feet?  Holiday,, 

Epictetus  forbids  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion* 
to  consult  with  the  oracle  wbetber  he  should  do 
it  or  no,  it  being  necessary  to  be  done. 

Decay  of  PieH» 
Whether  by  health  or  sickness,  life  or  death, 
mercv  is  still  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  spi- 
ritual good  of  all  who  love  God.  South, 
This  assistance  is  only  ofiered  to  men,  and  noc 
forced  upon  them  whether  they  will  or  no. 

TlUotscti 
When  our  foreign  trMe  exceeds  our  exports^ 
tion  of  commodides,  our  money  must  go  to  pay 
our  debts,  tobetber  melted  or  not.  Locke 

Whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  disco«» 
veries  fall  not  into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  soma 
other  reason,  the  prince  of  Famese  will  keep 
this  seat  from  being  turned  up,  till  one  of  bis 
own  family  is  in  the  chair.  Additoiu 

Whe'ther.  pronoun.    Which  of  two. 
Whither  when  they  -came,  they  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spemser, 
Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  ofhis  fa- 
ther ?  Matthew* 

Whether  is  more  beneficial,  thrt  we  should" 
have  the  same  yearly  quantity  of  best  distribut-* 
ed  eqaally,  or  a  greater  share  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  a  less  ?  Bentleyi, 

Let  them  take  whether  they  will :  if  tlwy  de- 
duce all  animals  from  single  pairs,  even  to  raako 
the  second  of  a  pair,  is  to  vrnte  after  a  copy. 

^  BeHtUy% 

Whe'tstohe.  n.t.  \fuchet  zxi^  stong,\ 
Stone  on  which  ao]^  thing  is  whetted^ 
or  rubbed  to  make  it  ^harp. 

The  minds  of  the  afRiaed  do  ne\er  think  the/ 
have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure  0/ 
their  own  woe :  they  use  their  sflTection  as  a 
wbetstene  both  to  wit  and  memory.  Hooker* 

What  availM  her  resolution  chaste. 
Whose  soberest  looks  wera  whetttonm  to  desire  I 
'  Pairfan* 

These  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat. 
And  cry,  millstones  are  good  meat.    B,  Jomsoti^ 
Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whet* 
ttone  to  the  rasor ;  but  the  will  is  the  hand  that 
must  apply  the  one  to  the  other.  Sovtb* 

A  ivhetsioiu  is  not  an  instrument  to  carv« 
with,  but  it  sharpens  those  that  do.  . 

SbeOepeart  lUtuirateef, 


Any  thiug  that  makes  hungry^  ai  a    WHE'tTER.  ir./.  [from  tv^^/.J    One  that 
4ram.  •       '  whets  or  sharpens. 
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Lore  and  tnmity  are  notable  toBefttn  and 
^uicknen  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals. 

WHEY.  i».  /.  [hpcry,  Sax.  wy,  Dutch.] 
t.  The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is  se- 
parated. 
I'll  make  you  feed  on  Curds  and  whey,  SBahp, 
Milk  is  nothing  but  blood  turned  white,  by 
being  diluted  with  a  greater  quantity  of  serum 
or  roBey  in  the  glandules  of  the  breast.  Harvey. 
ft.  It  is  used  of  aby  thing  ^frhiteand  thin. 
Tho«e  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What,  soldiers  whty 
face!  Sbahp. 

XVhe'yey.  1^.  [from  avhey.']     Partak- 
Whe'yish./     ingof  whcyj  resembling 
vhcy. 
Those  medicines  beinr  opening  and  piercing, 
.  fortify  the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending 
down  the  ^beyey  part  of  the  bk)od  to  the  reins. 

He  that  quaffs 

Such  tobeyub  liquors,  oft  with  cholick  pangs 

He'll  roar.  Pbilipt. 

WHICJH./rff«.  [hpilc,  Sax.  a*;//*,  Dutch.] 

t.    The   pronoun    relative,  relating   to 

things. 

The  apostles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  hea- 
venly inheriunce,  sometimes  the  nandsel  or  ear- 
nest of  that  wbkb  is  to  come.  Hooker, 
\n  destruction  by  deluge,  the  remnant  xvlkb 
liap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant.  Bacon, 
To  tobicb  their  w'ant  of  judging  abilities,  add 
«lso  their  want  of  opportunity  to  apply  to  such 
Consideration  as  may  let  them  into  the  true 
goodness  and  evil  of  things,  tubicb  are  Qualities 
^ub  seldom  display  themselves  to  tne  first 
^  fiew.  8outb, 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  tb'  untasted 

meat, 

JVbitb  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she 

rears.  Drydem, 

Ahcr  the  several  earths,  consider  the  parts  of 

the  surface  of  this  globe  ttfbicb  are  barren,  as 

sand  and  rocks.  LotAe* 

t.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  the  before  it. 

Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  \«orthy  nanle  by 

the  ^icb  ye  are  called  ?  James. 

3.  It  formerly  was  used  for  *who,  and  re- 
lated likewise  to  persons  t  as  in  the  fi^ 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Almighty,  ttfi&fVi&  giveth  wisdom  to  whom- 
soever it  pleaseth  him,  did^  for  the  good  of  his 
Church,  stay  those  eager  affections.  Htcker. 

Do  you  hear,  su*,  of  a  battle  ?— - 
*r-^£very  one  hears  that, 
Wbicb  can  distinguish  sound.        ^  Sbaksp* 

Had  I  been  there,  rtfUeb  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  to&iM  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have'  granted  to  that  act. 

Sbahpemre, 

4.  The  genitive  of  wA/cA.'as  well  as  of 
*U)b9f  is  ^bosi  \  but  ivbose^  as  derived 
from  'wkicbf  is  scarcely  used  but  in 
poetry. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  Uee,  noboie  mortal  taste. 

Miltm. 

|,  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstnitive  1  as» 
take  ivbich  you  will. 

What  is  the  night?— 
^^.AJmost  at  odds  wioi  morabc>  »tobitb  U 
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6.  tt  is  sometimes  an  interrogitife  t  it, 
ivbicb  is  the  man  ? 
H^bitb  of  you  £bnvincerh  me  of  Md  ?     Jthu  • 
For  'ub'ub  of  these  worlls  do  ye  stone  me  f 

"  Two  fair  twins, 

The  puzxled  strangers  ^Ub  is  vfbkb  en^ve. 

Whichso'ever.  pron.  [wbicb  and  /»• 
en/er,']     Whether  one  or  the  other. 

tVbkbsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  oft« 
soever  he  doubles  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  not  out 
jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  at  first  set« 
ting  out.  Lockt, 

WHIFF.  »./.  [fAwf/^,  Welsh.]  Ablaili 
a  puff  of  wind. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  ra^e  strikes  wide} 
But  with  the  tt*£/^and  wind  of  hu  fell  sword 
Th*  unnerved  father  falls.  Sbtikjf, 

If  some  unsav'ry  wAi^betray  the  crime, 
Invent  a  quarrel  straight.  Dninu 

Three  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  srociut, 
And  seasons  hb  tvbiff's  with  impertinent  jokei 

Prite* 

Nick  pulled  out  a  boatswain's  whistle:  upot 
the  first  tt^iffihe  tradesmen  came  jumping  m. 

To  Whi'ffle.  <v,  n,  [from  *wbif,]  To 
move  inconstantly,  as  if  driven  hyapuf 
of  wind. 

Nothing  is  mare  faraQiar,  than  for  a  «&r^ 
fop,  that  has  not  one  grain  of  the  sense  of  a  min 
ol  honour,  to  play  the  hero.  VEjtrttgu 

Was  our  reason  ^ven  to  be  thus  ouff'd  ibcww 
Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  featner, 
1  he  sport  of  ev'ry  xohiffling  blast  that  bbvt? 

A  person  of  a  vbifltMjr  and  unsteady  tun  of 
mind  cannot  keep  ckoe  to  a  point  of  controrer- 
sy,  but  wanders  from  it  perpetually.       IFettt, 

Whi'ffler.  ft.  I.  [from  *it'A/j!r.] 

I,  A  harbinger}  probably  one  with  a  bora 
or  trumpet* 

The  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  tol 

boys, 
■^Tiose  snouts  and  cbps  outvoice  the  detp- 

mouth'd  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  tch'iffler  'fore  the  king, 
9eems  to  prepare  his  way.  ShJufesn* 

%,  One  of  no  consequence ;  one  moved 
with  a  whiff  or  puff. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  retain  la  their  senke  s 
great  number  of  supernumerary  andins{ni&set 
fellows,  which  they  use  like  wifi^h  and  con* 
monly  call  shoeing-homs.  Sf>ectattr. 

Every  wbifler  m  a  laced  coat,  who  frequeais 
tbe  chocolate-house,  shall  ulk  of  the  contfin}* 
tion.  Sv^ 

WHIG.  n.  I,  [hpoej,  Saxon.] 

I.  Whey. 

«.  The  name  of  a  faction. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  hare  lal* 
dom  com  enough  to  serve  them  through  tha 
year ;  and  the  northern  parts  produdng  inirt 
than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  tbe 
summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  coot 
A'om  the  north ;  and  from  a  word,  wUfpoo, 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were 
Called  the  whiggamors,  and  ^rter  the  vbi[t. 
Now  in  that  year,  before  the  news  came  down 
of  duke  Manulton's  defeat,  the  ministen  mh 
mated  their  people  to  rise  and  nwrch  to  M* 
burgh ;  and  they  came  up  marching  at  the  head 
of  their  parishes  'with  an  unheard-of  fury,  prsy* 
ing  aad  prtaching  all  ^  way  s>  tb<x  (aiD% 
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The  mtrquis  of  Argyle  and  W\$  party  came  and 
headed  them,  they  bein|  about  six  thouiand. 
,  This  was  called  the  whiggaipon  inroad;  and, 
#vcr  after  that,  all  that  opposed  the  court  came 
in  contempt  to  be  <aUed  wbigs ':  and  from  Scot- 
land the  word^as  brought  into  England,  where 
h  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  disunion. 

Burnft, 

Whoever  has  a  true  value  for  church  and 

ftate,  should  avoid  the  extremes  of  'wbig  for  the 

sake  of  the  former,  and  the  e«rewes  of  lory  on 

the  acceunt  of  the  latter.  Sivifi, 

Whi'ccish.  adj,  [from  w%,]    Relat- 

ine  to  the  whigs. 
*     Sie  *11  prove  herself  a  tory  plain. 
From  |irinciplcs  the  whigs  mainuin  \ 
And,  to  defend  the  v>bigjrish  cause. 
Her  topicks  from  the  tones  draws.  Sxotft, 

Whi'ggism.   n.s,  [ivom  whig.']      Tae 
notions  of  a  whig. 

I  could  quote  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets, 
wholly  made  up  of  tohi^ism  and  atheism.  Sxolft* 
While,  ir.  s.  \fweil\  Germ,  bptle,  Sax.] 
Timtj  space  of  time. 

If  my  beauty  be  any  thing,  then  let  it  obtain 
this  much  of  you,  that  you  will  remain  some 
^Mt  in  this  pompany,  to  ease  your  own  travel 
^d  our  solitariness.  Sidney, 

1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  again 
return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  vfblle  in  a  most  fast 
cleep.  Sltahpeurt* 

One  vthlU  we  thought  him  innocent, 
And  then  w*  accus'd  the  consul      Btn  Jonson^ 

A^e  saw  him  feeding  come,  ^ 

And  on  his  recke  a  burthen  logging  home, 
klost  highly  huge,  of  sere-wood;  which  the  pi.^ 
'i'hat  fed  his  fire  suppUde  all  supper  wbiU. 

Cbafmam, 

1  hope  all  ingenuous  persons  will  advertise  me 

lairly,  if  the)'  think  it  v^orth  their  vAiU,  of  what 

|hey  dislike  in  it.  •^/f^" 

causing  a  f/fbiUy  thus  to  herself  she  ttius'd. 

MUton, 

How  couldst  thou  look  for  other,  but  that 

Qod  should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  things 

for  which  thine  own  conscience  did  condemn 

thee  all  the  'wliU  thou  wast  doing  of  th'^m  ? 

That  which  Lhave  all  this  ««***>  been  eodea-i 
youring  to  convince  men  to,  is  no  other  but 
>»hat  God  himselt  doth  paiiicularly  recommend. 

TUiotsoH, 

Few,  without  the  hope  of  another  life,  would 
think  it  worth  their  tohi/c  to  live  above  the  al» 
luremehts  of  sense.  AtUrbiry. 

What  fate  has  disposed  of  the  papexsj'tis  not 
worth  vihile  to  telL  Lwke. 

.  J.  During  the  time  that. 

H^hiUt  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me.     Siaki^^ 

What  we  have,  we  priae  not  to  the  worth 
fVhiUt  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lackt  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value.  Sbahp, 

Repeated,  'abiU  the  sedentary  earth 
.   Attains  her  end.  MiUnu 

'    s.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory ;  you  will  sensibly  expe- 
rience a  gradual  improvement,  vfbiU  you  take 
care  not  to  overloaa  it.  Watts* 

J.  At  the  same  time  that. 

IVbiUf  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God,  for  your  professed  subjection 
|Uito  the  gospel.  ^C»rintbians, 

Qfifk  he  imagine  th^t  G«d  nnds  fonh  an  uce« 
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riible  strength  against  some  »n«,  v^ilsi\n 
others  he  permits  men  a  power  of  repeUmB  his 
grace?  Daay  of  futy. 

All  hearts  shall  bend,  and  ev'ry  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rej<Mce ;  » 

WblU  all  his  graaoos  aspect  praise. 
And  crowJs  grow  loyal  as  they  gaie,     AditsoM. 

He  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
Wbile  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.  Pof «. 
Te  While,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

Men  guilty  this  way  never  have  observed  that 
the  tvbilimp  time,  the  gathering  together,  |Fid 
waiting  a  htOe  before  dinner,  is  the  most  awk-. 
wardly  passed  away  of  any.  Speetator, 

While'he.  ad*v.  \wbile  and  ert^  o^  ff- 
fore,'\    A  little  while  ago  \  ere  while. 

Not  m  use.  ,  •      .a 

That  cursed  wight  from  whom   I    scapd 

^tvbUfff^ 
A  man  of  hell,  that  caUi  himself  Desp»r. 

Spimer* 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  uught  me  but  •ofkiie-ere  T  Sbahp* 

Those  armies,  that  wAr/#-*rtf 
Affrighted  aU  the  world,  by  him  atmck  dead 
with  fear.  ^     Draytom, 

Here  lies  Hobbinol,  our  shepherd  -wbtlgre. 

RaleigOm 
He  who,  with  all  heaven's  heraldry,  tvbilere 
Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  case. 

MtltOHn 

Whi'lom.  ad'v,  [hpiloro,  Saxon,  that 's^ 
e»c<  on  a  /iW.]  Formerly  i  onccj  ot 
old.    Not  in  use,  . 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  theur 
bowers,  .  .       i.i_, 

There  ivbilom  wont  the  Temnlar  mghu  abide, 
1111  they  decayed  through  pride.  Spefistr, 

In  northern  dime  a  vaiVous  knight 
Did  it'bilom  kiU  his  bear  in  fight. 
And  wound  a  fiddler.  HMtbrau 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  m  thy  fate; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
WbiUm  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate.  Milttm. 
WHJM.  ».  s.  [This  word  U  derived  by 
Slunner  from  a  thing  turning  cound  | 
nor  can  I  find  anyVtymology  more  pror 
bable.]  A  fre jk ;  an  odd  fancy  5  a  ca- 
price ;  an  irregular  motion  of  dctire. 

All  the  superfluous  vfbim  relate,      .    ^ 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate.  S-wtff. 

He  learnt  his  ^im  "nd  high-fl.own  oouona 

Such  as  fine  men  adopt,atid  fine.men  rue.  Hariu^ 
to  Whi'mper.  v.  «.    [ftxnmmeren,  Ger- 
man.]   To  cry  without  any  loud  noise^ 
I'he  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop 
this  sort  of  cr>ing,  and  silence  their  wA'*/f;;^« 

A  laughing,  toyine,  wheedling,  wbtwp^rimg  sn« 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message. 

A' we. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  no 
She  gently  wi/Vw/^riUke  a  lowing  cow.    ^v>{/f- 

Whi'mpled.    fliv.      [I    suppose  fr^m 
^hifnfer.]     This  word  $ccins  to  u.can 
distorted.with  crying. 
This  tvbimpUd^  wh'ming,  purblind,  waywar« 

ThisslgnSor  Junio's  giant  dwar*,  Dan  Cui  id. 
Regent  of  love-ihime»,lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th' aUPittted  wvewjn  of  si^U^  %Z^l^^fu 
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Whi'msey.  n.s,  [only  another  forpn  of 
the  word  ivbimJ]  A  freak  j  a  caprice  j 
an  odd  fancy ;  a  whim. 

At  this  rate  a  precended  freak  or  «6»»/^  may 
be  palliated.  V Estrange. 

All  tl^e  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes  that 
fan  be  imagined,  all  the  fancies  and  wbimsifj  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  E^ptian  idolaters,  if  so 
pe  they  are  connstent  with  life  and  propagation 
Vrould  be  now  acttttlly  in  being  if  our  atheistt 
sodon  were  true.  J^* 

So  now,  as  health  or  temper  changes. 
In  larger  compass  Alma  ranges ; 
This  day  below,  the  next  above. 
As  light  or  solid  ivbimtiet  move.  Prior, 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write, 
shows 
The  ditference  there  'is  betwixt  nature  and  art ;  . 

I  court  others  in  verse,  but  1  love  thee  iu  prose ; 

^d  they  have  my  tvbimiWi  but  thou  htst  my 

heart.  Prhr, 

Oranges  in  ViS/av/^fy-boards  went  round.  King, 

He  spoke  with  such  a  sedate  and  undisturbed 

mind,  tnat  I  could  not  impute  it  to  melancholy, 

or  a  splenetick  toiiwuty,  BUckmore, 

Th*  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  Iocs  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  wbimsies^  and  mconstancy.   Sv/ifi. 
W  H  i'  M  8 1  c  A  L .  tf  ^ .  [  f roro  tvbims^.  ]  Freak- 
ish \  capricious }  oddly  fancinil. 

In  another  circumstance  I  am  particular,  or, 
as  my  neighbours  call  me,  ^bimilcal:  as  my 
carden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds,  I  do  not  suf- 
fer any  one  to  destroy  their  nests.  Addhvi. 
yTHiN.  n.s.  [fMyr», Welsh ;  genista  spi- 
nosa,  Lsitin.'i  furze -y  gorse. 
With  wbifis  or  with  furxes  thy  hovel  renew. 

Tyjser* 
Plants  that  have  prickles  in  their  leaf  are  hol- 
ly, juniper,  tiN&/it-busb,  and  thistle.  Bacom, 
To  WHINE,  'v.n,  [panian,  Saxon;  tvee- 
rnn^  Dutch  5  cwynot  Welsh.  ]  To  la- 
inent  in  low  murmurs ;  to  make  a  plain- 
tive noise  $  to  moan  meanly  and  effemi- 
nately. 

They  came  to  the  wood,  where  the  hounds 
were  in  couples  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  la&MfM^  accent  craving  liberty.  Sidmej, 

At  his  nurse*s  tears 
He  w5/«Vand  roar*d  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Sbaispeare, 

Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  lobind.  Sbahp^ 
Whip  him. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  tvblne  aloua  for  mercy.  Sbahpeare, 

The  comm(Mi  people  have  a  vfbining  tone  and 
accent  in  their  speech,  as  if  they  did  still  suffer 
^me  oppression.  JOayi^t, 

Then  if  we  wbime^  look  pale, 
And  teil  our  tale, 
Men  are  in  pain 
For  us  again; 

$0  neither  speaking  doth  become 
The  lQy(jr*s  state,  por  being  dumb.       S^ulitng^ 

He  made  a  viler  noise  than  swine 
In  windy  weatfier,  when  they  m^bine,  HmJibrst, 
Some,  upder  s|iecp*s  doatning,  had  the  pro- 
perties of  wolves :  that  is,  they  could  ivbifie  and 
howl,  as  wtU  as  bite  and  devour.  Sotab, 

I  was  not  hqm  to  base  to  flatter  crowds. 
And  move  your  pity  by  a  nvbiiiing  tale.    P^» 
Laughing  at  their  ';itfbinii^  may  perhaps  be  the 
proper  method.  '  Loebe. 

Life  was  given  for  noble  purposes ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel,  nor 
Hvbi/ieJ  av^^ay  in  love.  Collier, 

Upon  a  general  mourning,  mercers  ^d  wook 
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leo-draptrs  would  in .  fbur-and-tweaty  b^ 
.  raise  their  cloths  and  silks  to  above  «  M^ 
price;  and,  if  the  mourning  continued  kng* 
come  wbiiiiftg  wifh  petitions  to  the  court,  th« 
they  were  ready  to  starve.  Sw/t 

WHiH-E.n.j.  [from  the  Tcrb.]  Plamnn 
noise ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

The  £ivourable  opinion  of  men  comes  oftee- 
times  by  a  feu-  demure  looks  and  a&cted  w*^* 
set  off  with  some  odd  devotional  po>^"<^^"|[ 
grimaces.  **^ 

Thy  hateful  witr  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  soitows,  and  duiracts     , 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  ay.  -SfW. 
To  Whi'kky.  v.  fi.  [hinnh,  Latin;  ffOm 
thesouhd.T    To  make  a  noise  likei 
horse  or  colt. 
Whi'iiyard.  n.s.  [Jiinnari,and  ape,  to 
gain  honour,  Saxon.  Skinner.    I  know 
not  whether  this  word  was  ever  used  se- 
riously, and  therefore  perhaps  it  might 
be  denominated  In  contempt  from  wifi 
a  tool  to  cut  ivtinsJ]    A  sword :  m 
contempt 

He  snatchM  his  vfbinyarJ  up,  that  ^ 
When  he  was  faUing  off  his  steed.       BtOm, 
To  WHIP.^v.tf.  [hpecpan, Saxon;  w-^ 

pen^  Dutch.] 
1.  To  strike  with  any  thing  tough  jfld 
flexible. 

He  took 

-»  The  harness*d  sjeeds,  that  still  with  bonw 

shook,  .    , 

And  plies  them  with  the  larfi,  and  vbtbt  tAm\ 

And,  as  he  v>bips^  upbraidj  'em  ^^^^^ 

%.  To  sew  slightly. 

In  half-wAj>{  mbslin  needles  useless  Ufc  0->. 
3.  To  drive  with  lashes. 


This  unheard  sauciness,  and  boyish  troo«. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  w^U  prcparS 
To  tvbip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  anw, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.    Sbaiff* 

Let's  'wbip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  se«  «p«»' 

Lash  hence  these  over-weening  ragsof  Fnwe, 

These  famish'd  beggars.  ^'li^ 

Since  I  pluck't  geese,  playMtru^  ana  ««^ 

top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  bcatepnu 
lately.  ^^^^ 

If  ordered  every  day  to  ty/ri/ hU/op  w^ 
as  to  make  him  weary,  he  will  wish  f^Jf.  "^PJ; 
if  you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  (A  wtidj 
v/bipt  his  top  lustily  quue  out.       .        ^7 

JVbrpt  cream ;  unfortified  with  wme  or  lense. 
Froth'd  by  diat  slattern  muse,  hwiinferenc^ 

4.  To  correct  with  lashes. 

rU  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  ^*^f.®^  j 
Hoping  you*^U  find  good  cause  to  w^^^Sww. 

Reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  ^^^L 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  -wbip  I^^^Zu 

Houriy"lve  see  some  raw  pio-fei?^fl? 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fighu  and  wf^v*! 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  «*^'  « ^r^ 
But  t'other  day,  and  breakmg  tP^'^'^j^ 

How  did  he  return  this  haughty  ^^  y, 
Who  'wbipt  the  win4$,  and  made  ^^^ 

Thb  requires  more  than  setting  «uw» 
task,  and  twA//»/>m/ them,  without  inymw^^k 
^t  It  be  not  done  to  pur  ifncy.  *^ 
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Oh  cham  me !  w*//>  me!  let  me  be  the ^om 
Of  sordid  rabbles  and  Insulting  crowds ! 
Give  me  but  life.  SmitB, 

Heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a  weak- 
ness in  their  c^es,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
pain  and  indignity  of  iP^/^/Mr^.  Swip, 

J.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  teolp  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till 
I  was  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.        Sl^ksp, 
4.  To  in  wrap. 

Its  string  is  firmly  vl^ifit  about  with  small  gut, 
that  it  may  the  easier  move  in  the  edge  of  the 
rowler, '  .  Afoxoa, 

T»  Whip.  v.  a.  To  take  any  thing 
'nimbly :  always  with  a  particle  ascer- 
taining the  sense ;  as,  out,  on,  up,  aivaj, 
A  ludicrous  use. 

In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  wbipt  his  rapier  tut,  and  cries,  a  rat  I 
And  in  this  braiuish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man.  Sbahpeare, 

She  In  a  hurry  vjbtps  up  her  darline  under  h^r 
•arm.  U  BUtran^, 

^  Raise  yourself  upon  your  hinder  legs,  and  dien 
stretch  out  your  head :  I  can  easily  ^uhip  up  to 
your  horns,  and  so  out  of  the  well.  L* Estrnnsre, 

Brisk  Susan  ^^.lxpi  her  linen />©«  the  rope, 
Whilst  the  first  driaz'ling  show  r  is  born  ailope. 

Thus  disposed,  it  Des  ready  for  you  totvh:p  it 
9tit  in  a  moment.  S-wi/t, 

^p  Whip.  *u.  n.  To  mo?e  nimbly.  A 
ludicrous  word.  • 

Two  friends  travelling  together,  met  a  bc^r 
upon  the  way :  the  one  wbipt  up  a  tree,  and  the 
other  throws  himself  fUt  upon  the  ground. 

VEstraiij^e* 
The  simple  'squirt  made  a  sudden  surt  to 
follow ;  but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  'whipped 
between.  TaiUr* 

WHIP,  n.s,  [hpeop,  Saxon.]  An  instru- 
ment of  concction  tough  and  pliant* 

There  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife ; 
Tiie  one  in  liand  an  iron  ivbif  did  strjiii. 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  Knife.     Spenser, 

Put  in  ev»ry  honest  hand  a  ivhip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 

Sbahpeare, 
Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as 
well  a  dark-bouse  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do. 

S^-jitprjre* 

High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twi<;tcd  snakes; 

Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  'zt^bip  she  shakes. 

JDryJcn, 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  'whip,  with 

which  he  is  supposed  to  drive  the  horses  of  the 

sun.  AJJiton, 

Whip  and  spur.    With  the  utmost  h^ste. 

fiach  staunch  polemick 

Come  xvhip  attd  spur,  and  dash'd  thro*  thii\  and 

thick.  hunciu  /. 

Whi'pcor D.  n.  s,  [<wbip  and  csnt}  Cord 

of  which  lashes  are  made. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  fold- 
inzs,  often  repeated,  which  look  like  so  many 
nsjhipcords,  Drydeit, 

Whi'pcraftino.  ».  r.   [Ingardeniiig.] 

A  kind  oi  grafting. 
Whipha'nd.  ir.  J.  [whip 2Ji^ band.]  Ad- 
vantage over. 
The  archaneel,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
•  would  not  be  Jrlw  n  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  has  the  mfbipLand  of  her,  and 
4rags  her  put  V4th  many  stripes,  J)rjJ<ti» 
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Whi'plash.  ir.  /.  The  lath  or  tnulH  ^ncl 
of  a  whip.  • 

Hivetpbiplasb  wel  knotted   and  cartrop* 
inough.  Twiser^^ 

Whi'pper.  If./,  [from  wiW^.]   One  who' 
punishes  with  whipping. 
lx>ve  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark.house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  is,  that 
the  xobippers  are  in  love  too.  Sbais'p. 

WhTppinopost.  n,  s,  [wi&r^  and  ^//.l 
A  pillar  to  which  criminals  are  bound 
when  they  are  lashed. 

Could  not  the  vfbippingpast  prevail,    » 
With  all  its  rhet'rick,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin. 
And  ancle  free  from  iron  pu-I  Hudilrat, 

Whi'psaw.  n.  s,  [*whp  and  sa^v.^ 

The  fltbipsaw  is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such 
great  pieces  of  stuff  that  the  handisw  will  not 
easily  reach  through.  Mokch* 

Wrfi'F  ST  A  F  F.  «./.  [On  shipboard.]  A 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm^ 
which  the  steersman  holds  in  hi?  hand  fo 
move  the  helm  aiid  turn  the  ship.  Bail, 
Whi'pster.  ». /.  [fromw-^/^.]  A  tiim« 
hie  fellow. 

I  am  not  valiant  neither ; 
But  ev'rv  x^kmy^b'^pstfr  pets  my  sword.  SbsJlu 

Give  tnat  tvbipsfer  hut  nis  errand, 
He  takes  my  brd  chief  justice'  warrant.  Prior, 
W  H I PT ,  for  *u'hipped. 

In'Bridewel  a  number  be  stript, 
Lesse  wort  hie  than  these  to  be  ttbipf,     Tusttr, 
To  WHIRL,    v.  a,    [hpyppan,  Saxon  j 
wbirbiUn,  Dutch.]    To  turn  round  ri* 
pidly. 

My  thoughts  arc  vfbirleJYike  a  potter's  wheel  s 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  da    Sbaktp, 

He  rebirls  his  sword  around  without  delay. 
And  hews  through  adverse  foes  an  ample  wav. 

Dryktit. 
With  his  full  force  he  wblrrd  it  first  around  i 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  receivM  the  woundi 

DrydtMt 
The  Stygian  flood. 
Falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 
IVbirL  the  black  ^aves  and  rattling  stones  a* 
round.  AddUoMm, 

With  impetuous  motion  trA/Vr^  apace. 
This  m;«gick  vheel  still  moves,  yet  keeps  its 
place.  Granviilt, 

They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  sense^, 
that  the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixe^ 
stars,  are  vtbirlrd  round  this  little  globe.  lyatU* 

To  Whirl,  v.  «. 

I,  To  run  round  rapidly. 

He,  wrapt  with  wbirlittg  wheels,  inflanics  the 
skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  bum,  but  falrlv  for  to 
shine.  Sptmtmr, 

Five  moons  were  seen  to>night. 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fiftli  did  'mbirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wond'rous  motion.     Sbakip* 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
I'he  \vooden  engine  files  and  tvbirh  about, 
AdmirM  with  clamoun  of  the  beardless  rout« 

DryJeru 
Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears, 
They  just  ling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps; 
The  flood  away  the  struggling  squadron  sweeps,  - 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  norses  vrbiriing  bears. 

9milb^ 

%:  To  move  hfstil y. 
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She  what  he  fwaars  re^rds  no  mort 
Than  the  deaf  rocks  when  the  lond  binowrs  roar; 
But  vtbirCd  awa/  to  ihun  his  hateful  tight, 
Hid  in  the  forest.  Dryden* 

Wh  '  RL.  ».  /.  j^rom  the  verb.] 
3.  G>  ration  J    quick  rotation;    circular 
Inotion  ;  rapid  circumvolution. 
*Twere  well  your  judgmentc  Uut  in  playi  did 
,  irange} 
But  ev*n  vour  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  'whlrly  the  poets  of  your  age 
iim  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage. 

Ihyden^ 
Wings  raise  my  feet;  I'm  p)eas*d  to  mount 
on  high. 
Trace  all  the  ma8e>t  of  the  liquid  sk^ ; 
The'u^  various  turnings  and  their  vthtrU  declare, 
^nd  live  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  air.      Crte^h* 
Nor  'ofbirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years,  can 
waste.  'Creech^ 

1  have  been  watching  what  thoughts  came  up 
in  the  tobirl  of  fancy,  that  wcte  worth  commu« 
nicating.  Pofi* 

Hpw  the  car  ratt'fs,  how  its  kindling  wheels 
8mi4ce  in  the  vnfr/r/  /  the  circling  sand  ascends. 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot 's  lost.  Smithy 
'  %,  Any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
For  thoueh  in  dreadful  ^^birh  we  hung 

High  c>fe  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Spec$ator, 

.Vhj'rlbat.  h.  s.  [wAir/and  bat.\  Any 

thing  moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a 

blow.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the  poets 

ibr  the  ancient  cestus. 

At  ivbirlkai  he  had  slain  many,  and  was  now 

bimself  slain  by  Pollux.  L^Mstrat^e, 

The  vibirlhai*!  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun, 

And  win  the  race  ere  they  begin  to  run.  Creub. 

The  guardian  lingels  of  kingdoms  he  rejected, 

,    as  Dares  did  the  wbiribats  ctEryx,  when  they 

were  thrown  before  him  by  Entellus^     Drydtm. 

The  vfbiribat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 

.Reserv*d  for  Czsar,  and  Ordain'd  by  me.  Drfd, 

♦WHi'RtBDNE.  *.j.  Thepatella;  thecap 

of  the  knee.  AinstvoriL 

yrHrRLiGiG.  «. /.  [w^/and«;^.]    A 

toy  which  children  spin  round. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion, 
and  vfbiriigigj  the  axis  in  peritrochia 

Ariutbtioi  mHd  Pcpe, 
That  since  they  gave  things  their  beginning. 
And  set  this  tpbtrligig  a-spjnning.  Prior, 

*    *I/hj'ri.pit.     111./,    [hpypFpole,  Sax.] 
Whi'rlpool.  S     a  plate  vvhere  the  wa- 
ter  moves  circularly,  and  draws  what- 
ever comes  within  the  circle  toward  its 
centre  f  a  vortex. 

Poor  Tom !  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led 
through  for((  and  vtbirtfo^^  o'er  bog  and  quag^ 
•M>^««  Sbaif^cartt 

In  the  fathomless  profound 
Down  sunk  thev,  like  a  falling  stone, 
By  raging  vbirhHt  ov^rthrf jwn.  Sandit^ 

This  calm  of  neaven,  thi&  mermaid's  meluay. 
Into  an  unseen  nvbit^potl  draws  you  fast. 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dry^fem, 

$end  forth,  ye  wise  I  send  fbrth  your  Urring 
thought: 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke. 
Of  circling  tf^tpooUf  and  of  spheres  of  smoke^ 

•w.  »_u     ^  Prior, 

Tnere  might  arise  some  vertiginous  motions 

«rip^/r{p«e^  ia  tlw  iiut|«r  6(  Uie  chaoiy  where* 
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\ef  ^  atoms  must  be  thrust  and  crowded  totb* 

middle  of  those  ^'frlpMlx^  and  there  cootitptte. 

one  another  into  great  solid  bodies.        BtntUy, 

Whi'rlwind.  h.  J.  l^'wMikMmd^Gttm,] 

A  stormy  wind  moving  circularly. 

In  the  very  torrent  ana  tnftrrivM/of  yoor 
passion,  beget  a  temptrance  that  may  give  ic 
smoothness.  Sbtti^ 

With  wbirhfimdi  firom  beneath  dbe  too'd  tbo 
ship, 
And  bare  exposM  the  bosom  of  the  deep^  DrjJi 
Wui^RRiNC.^.  A  fiu>rd  formed  in  iioi- 
.    tation  of  the  sound  expressed  by  it* 
From  the  brake  the  vSirri^g  pheasant  springi, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

WHISK,  n.  J.  [iwscbftt,  to  wipe.  Germ.] 
!•  A  small  besom,  or  bnuh. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  trus* 
parent,  yet  being  long  agitated  with  a  otfcui  or 
spoon,  loses  its  transparency.  BtyU, 

If  vou  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  tba 
vbhi  on  the  mantle-tree,  gather  up  the  frai- 
ments.  iw^ 

%,  A  part  of  a  woman*s  dress. 

An  easy  means  co  prevent  being  one  £nthias 
the  worse  for  the  abatement  of  interest,  uwea* 
log  a  lawn  wbisJt  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice. 

,  au 

TcWhisk.  v.tf.  [<u«/rAf«y  to  wipe.  Gens.] 
I.  To  sweep  with  a  small  besom. 
%.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  fweepi. 
Cardan  believM  great  states  depend 
Upon  the  tip  o*  th*  bear's  tail's  end ; 
That,  as  she  wbui*d  it  t Vards  the  sun, 
Strow'd  mighty  empires  upand  dovxL  ffii£Utu 
Whi'sker.  «./.  [from  w^'/i.]  ThcJwir 
growing  on  the  upper  lip  unshaven ',  tke 
mustachio. 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  wblsbtri.  Ha&m, 

Behold  four  kings,  in  majesty  rever'd. 
With  hoary  nvbisktn  and  a  foncy  beaid.    Fafe. 
A  painter  added  a  pair  of  vbuiers  to  the  fj^ 

ToWHVSPER.v.n.  [whuJ>erfM,  Dutch.] 
To  speak  with  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  but  by  the  ear  close  to  the 
speaker;  to  speak  with  suspicion  or 
timorous  caution. 

He  sometime  with  fearful  countenance  vooH 
desire  the  king  to  look  to^  himself;  for  that  aD 
the  court  and  city  were  full  ut'  wbisf€tijm,»ai 
expectation  of  some  sudden  change.       ^ii^ 

Ail  that  hate  me  wbhj>fr  together  sgaiost  nt, 

P*4^*% 

Ip  speech  of  man,  the  yvbii^mng  or  susomis, 
whether  louder  or  softer  is  an  interior  souadi 
but  the  speaking  out  is  an  extenour  louod;  sad 
thereibie  you  can  never  make  a  tone,  oar  dof, 
in  wbufcHnjti  but  in  speech  yoo  may.     Stem* 

'1  ne  king  Acestis  calls  ;^ 
Then  softly  vtbitpcrd  in  her  fiiibitd  car, 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  lites  appear. 

It  is  as  oflTenshre  to  speak  wit  m  afbol  s  csoh 
pny,  as  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  wbisferin  it  \. 
(e  is  displeased  at  both,  because  he  is  ^oonot 
of  what  IS  said.  A{* 

The  hoUow  whu/rimjr  breese,  the  pUsat  nils 
Purle  down  amki  the  twisted  rooa    Thnm* 

To  Whi'sper.  v.«. 
I.  To  Rddreo  ia  a  low  tm^ 
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V^kM  tlMj  talk  of  him,  6iey  thi&e  tbelr  - 

betds, 

And  wtitper  one  another  in  the  ear.       Sbaisp, 

Give  sorrow  words ;  the  erief  that  does  not  speak 

fFhuf'ers  the  o*erfraught  beait,  and  bids  it  break. 

•  Shahfiesrf» 

*  He  first  vfbisffrs  tlie  man  in  the  etr,  that  luch 

•  man  should  tnink  such  a  card.  JBat§9, 
The  steward  ^hpered  the  young  Temphur, 

that's  true  to  my  knowledge.  TatUr, 

#•  To  Utter  in  a  low  voice. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad,  I  mean 
the  vfbhpiredonesi  for  they  are  yet  but  ear- 
kissing  arguments.  Sbaktpeart, 

Sit  and  eat  your  bread, 
^or  whisper  more  a  word;  or  get  ye  gone, 
>ind  weepe  without  doors.  Chapmaiu 

They  might  buzx  and  v>bhfier  it  one  to  an- 
other, and,  udtly  withdrawing  irom  the  apostles, 
noise  it  about  the  city.  jBgMtUy, 

$•  To  prompt  secretly. 

Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  preunce  to  see  the  queen  his  Mint« 
For  'twas  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whu^tr  Wolsey,  here  makes  visitation. 

Sbalspe0r*p 

Whi'sper.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
Jow  soft  voice  >  cautious  and  timorous 
speech. 

The  extensMMi  is  more  in  tones  than  in 
speech;  therefore  the  inward  voice  or  xobhptr 
cannot  give  a  tone.  Macom. 

Strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and  wb'ufen  of 
good  and  evil  that  pass  in  the  heart,  and  this 
will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant.     Somtb, 

Soft  vftUfns  through  ch'  assembly  went. 

Drydtn, 

He  uncallVl,  his  pttfon  to  cootroul, 
Divule'd  the  secret  ^vhitptrt  of  his  souL    Dryd. 

With  such  like  £iUe  'wbitpert^  in.  former 
Tsiigns,  the  ears  of  princes  have  been  pdlsoned. 

DavenaniB 

Whi'sperer.  n,s,  [ftomtvintper,^ 

I.  One  that  speaks  Iomt. 

••  A  private  talker  5  a  teller  of  secrets  5  ik 
conveyer  of  intelligence. 

Kings  triist  in  eunuchs  hath  rather  been  as 
to  good  spials  and  good  •wbuperen  than  good 
magistrates.  £acM, 

Whist.  [This  word  is  called  by  Skinner ^ 
who  seldom  errs,  an  interjection  com- 
manding silence,  and  so  it  is  comnsonly 
used ;-  hut  Shsikspemre  lues  it  as  a  verb, 
and  Milton  as  an  adjective  or  a  partici- 

J.,  Are  silent. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sandst 

And  then  take  hands ; 

Curt'sted  when  you  have,  and  kist. 

The  wiki  waves  tobisU  Sbahp,, 

^.  Still ;  silent ;  put  to  silence* 

*  The  winds,  with  wonder  xMst, 

Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 

Whispermg  new  joys  to  the  mild  ooesn.    Miii, 
3.  Be  still. 
^HisT.  H,s.    A  game  at  cards,  requiring 

close  attention  and  silence:  vulgarly 

pronounced  *iAJbisk, 
The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  'wbiit  and 

fwobbers.  Swift, 

mtiH  awhile 

W^ks  his  grave  round,  beneath  a  doud  of  smoke 

Wreath*d  fragrant  from  the  pipe.         TbnmsM, 
fi  WirsTLE.  v.n.  [byipdai,  iizg^ooi 

/f»fc,  Utin.] 
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X.  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  aft 
inarticulate  modulation  of  the  breath. 

I*ve  watchM  and  travellM  hard: 
Some  dme  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  III  wiistlu 

Syakspemrt* 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunlu 

anjl  hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound 

shall  strike  st^sharp  as  yeu  C41  scarce  endure  iu 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hamd 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land.  MOiM, 

Should  Bertran  sound  his  trumpets. 
And  Torrismond  but  wbittU  throiifh  his  fingers^ 
He  draws  his  army  off.  Drydesu. 

He  whistUd  as  ne  went  (or  want  of  thought* 

iJfymtnm 

The  pUui^maa  leaves  the  task  af  day. 
And  trudgina  homeward  whisiUt  on  the  way. 

a.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  tnall  wind 

instrument. 
|.  To  sound  shrill. 

His  big  msnlv  voice 
Changing  again  toward  childish  treble  pipety 
He  wbiHlet  in  his  sonnd.  StmkspeM^ 

Soft  whispers  nm  along  the  leafy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murmuring  floods. 

Dpydem. 
Rhsetus  from  the  hearth  s  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves ;  ull  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame,  then  dash'd  it  froaa  the  righfc 
On  fair  Charaxus*  temples,  near  the  sight 
Then  wbistHitg  past  came  on.  Dryiau 

Wheh  winged  deaths  in  whistlt/ig  arrows  fly. 
Wilt  thou,  though  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay. 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  da^  f 

J^netm 
The  wild  winds  whtstie^  and  the  billows  roar. 
The  aplittiag  raft  the  fiirknis  tempest  tore. 

P^ 

7#  WHi'sTLE.v.fl.  Tocallbyawhistte* 

Let  him  v6tf«fr  them  backwards  and  fivrwardst 

til)  he  is  wearv.  S^mth,  • 

He  chanced  to  miss  Usdog :  we  stood  still  till . , 

he  had  whistled  him  up.  Addiewu 

When  simple  pride  mr  flttt'ry  makes  deraandiu 

May  dunce  by  ounce  be  whistled  a&  my  hands! 

Whi'stle.  jr,  /.  [hpiftle,  Saxon.] 
I.  Sound  made  oy  the  modulation  of  the 
breath  in  the  moi;th. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind. 
Can  with  a  breath  their  dam'rous  rage  appease; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas. 

Drydeit. 
a,  A  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instru* 
ment. 

3.  The  month;  the  organ  of  whistling. 

Let*s  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  wbistla^ 
and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  Walfn. 

4.  A  small  wmd  instr«iment. 

The  masters  and  pilots  were  so  astonished,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  direct ;  and  it  they  knew, 
they  could  scarcely,  when  they  directed,  bear 
their  own  whistle.  Sldmey, 

Behold  -^ 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ahipboyt  climbing; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  whicn  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confusU  Sbakspeart. 

Small  whistles,  or  shepherds  oaten  pipes,  giv« 
a  sound  because  qf  their  extreme  slendemess, 
whereby  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider 
pipe.  Bmeom. 

Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  gin|^ed,  and  the  wbutle .  blew. 

5.  The  noise  of  windi. 
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6.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their 
dogs. 

Madam,  btre  comet  my  lord.— 
*^\  have  been  worth  the  wb'utU.  Sbahp. 

The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
Believ'd  he'd  brought  her  to  his  'wbutle,  Hadih, 
Whi'stler.  If./.  [StamtvhiitU.^     One 
yiho  whistles. 

The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  b^  conferred  upon 

theablest mhht/er^  who  could  whistle  clearest, 

and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing.  /IMu. 

WhiT.  «. /.  [pihc,  a  thing}   apilir,  any 

thing,  Saxon.]     A  point ;  a  jot. 

We  love,  and  arc  no  rebit  regarded.      Sid/tey. 

Her  sacred  book  with  bloo<l  ywrit. 

That  none  could  read  exc^  slie  did  him  teach. 

She  unto  him  disclosed  every  wbUt 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach. 

S^ruer, 

The  motive  cause  o#  doing  it  is  not  in  our- 

lelves,  but  carrieth  us  as  if  the  wind  should  drive 

1  feather  in  the  air ;  we  no  tt^U  furthering  that 

whereby  we  are  driven.  Hooker, 

^  Although  the  lord  became  the  king's  tenant, 

his  country  was  no  ^bit  reformed  thereby,  but 

remained  in  the  former  barbarism.         navies. 

Nature's  full  Uessings  would  be  well  dispens*d 

In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion, 

Axid  she  no  vbit  encumber  4  with  her  store. 

MiltM. 
Tt  does  not  me  a  ^Mi  displease. 
That  the  rich  all  honours  seize.  CowUy. 

In  accounts  of  ancient  times,  it  ought  to  sa- 
tisfy any  enquirer,  if  they  can  be  brought  any 
'whtt  near  one  another. '  liUoinn, 

It  is  every  tttbit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good 
miolster,  as  to  oppose  a  bad  one.  AdJttoru 

WHITE,  adj.  [hpit,  Saxon  i  cui/»  Dutch.] 
s.  Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  all  colours }  snowy. 
When  the  paper  was  held  nearer  to  any  co- 
lour than  to  the  rest,  it  appeared  of  that  colour 
to  which  it  approached  nearest ;  but  when  it  was 
cqtially,  or  almost  e<{ually,  distant  from  all  tlie 
colours,  so  that  it  might  be  equally  illuminated 
by  them  all,  it  appeared  vbite,  Nrwton, 

Why  round  our  co&iches  crowd  the  vAiV 
glov'd  beaus  ?  Fope, 

%.  Having  the  colour  of  fear ;  pale. 
My  hands  are  of  your  cobur,  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  wbite, .  Sbahfeare. 

3.  Having    the  colour  appropriated  to 
happiness  and  innocence. 

Welcome,  pure-eyed  faith,Ti;iiV^hainled  hope ; 
Thou  hovermK  an^el  eirt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  uoblemish'd  form  of  chastity.    Milt, 

Wert  thou  that  syeet-smiling  youth  ? 
Or   that   crown'd   matron  sage,  v6/^rohed 
Truth  ?  Milton, 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  wbite  stone  distinguisn'd  from  the  rest, 
Wbite  as  thy  fome,  and  as  thy  honour  clear ; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new-added  year. 

DrydeH, 
■  To  fetstfiil  mirth  be  this  wbite  hour  assi^n'd. 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mmd. 

F<f€, 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  ejteod. 
And  teiiilr-rob*d  innocence  from  heav*n  descend. 

^•pe. 

4.  Gray  with  age. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  Join*d 
Your  high-«ngendcrM  battles  'gainst  a  bead 
So  old  and  tx^ite  as  this.  Sbak^are, 

^  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  weeks,  months, 
andyearv 
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Past  oter,  to  the  end  diey  wert  crested,  ' 
Would  bring  wbite  hairs  unto  a  quiet  crave. 

5.  Pure;  unblemished. 

Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  ChatWs  days,  < 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays: 
And  in  our  own,  excnse  some  courtly  staiai, 
No  wbiter  page  than  Addison's  remaui.  Ftfe, 
White,  n,  j. 

I.  Whiteness  5  any  thing  wbite;  white 
colour. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairoi, 
Fmely  attired  in  a  robe  of  v;hite.  SULf. 

A  friend  coming  to  visit  me,  I  stopped  him  it 
the  door,  and  before  I  told  him  what  the  oolosn 
were,  or  what  I  was  doing,  I  asked  him  whtcfc  d 
the  two  vfbitrs  were  the  best,  and  wherein  tbcy 
differed  ?  and  after  he  had  at  that  distance  ri»». 
ed  tliem  well,  he  answered,  that  they  wtn  bffA 
good  -abi/est  and  that  he  could  not  say  whidk 
was  best,  nor  wherein  their  colours  diftre^ 

Nevtm. 

1.  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot, 
which  used  to  be  painted  white. 

If  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at  a  gnat 
distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  be  cio,riit 
least  wind  shall  take  his  arrow,  and  diven  k 
from  tlie  wbite.  Dryda. 

Remove  him,  then,  and  all  your  plots  iynre, 
Point  blank,  and  level  to  the  very  wiiti 
Of  your  designs. 
3.  The  albugineous  part  of  an  egg. 

ril  fetch  some  flax  and  wbitei  of  eggs 
T*  apply  to  *8  bleeding  face.  Shh^ 

Tne  strongest  repellents  are  the  viOa'd 
new-laid  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  with  alum. 

When  fates  among  the  stars  do  giov. 
Thou  into  the  dose  nests  of  time  dost  peep; 
And  there,  with  piercing  eye, 
Through  the  firm  sheU  and  the  tfaid  vttr 

do6t  spy 
Years  to  come  a  framing  lie. 
Close  in  their  sacred  secuxKiine  asleep.  Cfvfy 
What  principle  manages  the  wbite  and  yo&c' 
an  egg  into  such  a  variety  of  textures,  at  is  re* 
quisite  to  ^hion  a  chide  r  Btjie- 

The  two  in  moat  regions  represent  the  yott 
and  the  membrane  that  lies  next  above  it;  » 
the  exterior  region  of  the  earth  is  as  the  sheOo^ 
the  egg,  and  the  abyas  under  it  astbe  tn^  tint 
lies  under  the  shalL  BtntU 

4^  The  white  part  of  the  eye. 
Our  ceneral  himself 
Sanctifies  himselx  with  *s  hands. 
And  turns  up  th*  vAite  o*  th'  eye  to  bis  discocne» 

Sbah^» 
^  The  horny  or  pdlucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  ooc 
Ke  in  the  same  superficies  with  the  while  of  the 
eye,  but  rise^  up,  as  a  hillock,  above  its  cts* 
vexity.  ^*»« 

7(?  White,  v.  a,  [from  the  adjectirt.) 
To  make  white  j  to  dealbate  i  to  white. 
wash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  vtixe 
as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  txnhanwbiuthaa, 

like  unto  wbited  sepulchres,  which  sj^or 

beautiful  outward^  but  are  within  fiill  cf  dead 

men's  bones.  Mtttkv. 

White^e'ad.  ft,  s.  _j 

Wbite  lead  is  made  by  taking  sheet  Jead,  aid 
having  cut  it  into  long  and  narrow  »I»P»22 
make  it  up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  sni8ll<fist»v 
may  remain  between  every  spiral  rcTolan«. 
These  roli?  are  put  into  earthen  pots,io(Btkrt# 
that  the  lead  may  not  aokdqwo  above  hair  c»7» 
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or  wmt  tmall  matter  more,  in  them :  jthese 
|)ets  have  each  of  them  very  sharp  vinegar  in 
the  bottom,  so  full  as  almost  to  touch  the  lead. 
When  the  vine^  and  lead  have  both  heen  put 
into  d^e  pot,  it  u  covered  up  dose,  and  so  left 
for  a  ceruin  time ;  in  which  space  the  corrosive 
fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the  sorfiue  of 
the  lead  into  a  mere  white  calx,  which  they  se- 
parate by  knocldnj^  it  with  a  hammer.  There 
are  two  soru  of  this  sold  at  the  colour  shops; 
the  one  called  ceruse,  which  is  the  most  pure ' 
port,  and  the  other  is  called  tnSxfo /<ai/.   Q^ncy, 

Whiteli'verii>.  adj.  [from  *wbite  and 
Uvir.'i  Envious ;  malicious ;  cowardly. 
Whx'telt.  /wjf.  [from  ivbiu,]  *  Coming 
near  to  white. 

A  wbiuly  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes, 

Sbaispeur§, 
Now,  governor,  I  see  that  I  must  blush 

?uite  through  this  veil  of  night  a  vfbitely  shame, 
o  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves.  Somthem, 

WhTtemeat,    n.  s.    [<it;Af// and  otto/.] 
Food  made  of  milk. 
Much  saltness  in  vfhiUmeai  is  ill  for  the  stone. 

The  Irish  banished  into  the  mountains,  lived 
only  upon  xobiUmeatu  Sfautr, 

Ttf  Whi'ten.  o/.  a.  [from  tvbite.1    To 
make  white. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper, 
and  is  commonly  used  by  women  to  vfbiten  tiffa- 
nies. Brown, 
Flax  the  soil  and  climate  are  proper  for  ^whit* 
tning^  by  the  frequency  of  brooks,  and  also  of 
winds.                                                        Temf>h. 
Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from 
aH  artiiicial  ^vbiteninvi.                             Guardian. 
Striking  her  clif^  the  storm  confirms  her 
pow'r; 
The  waves  but  MfbiUm  her  triumphant  shore. 

t  Pr'nr, 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  t</^//mV  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write; 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  mint, 
Uke  Lee  ox  Budgell,  I  will  rliyme  and  print. 

Fope. 
To  Whi'ten.  'u.  n.    To  grow  white. 
The  bark  expects  its  frei^t ; 
The  loosen'd  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind, 
And  the  sea  wbitau  with  auspicious  gales. 

Smlib, 

Whi'tener.  n.  s.  [from  whiten.]     One 

who  makes  any  thing  white. 
Whi'teness.  If. /.  [from 'lu^V^.] 
I.  Tlie  state  of  being  white  j   freedom 
from  colour. 

This  doth  lead  me  to  her  hand. 
Of  my  first  love  the  fatal  band. 
Where  wbittneti  doth  for  ever  sit; 
Nature  herself  enameird  it.  ,  SiJnty* 

iVbiteiteis  is  a  mean  between  all  colours,  hav- 
ing disposed  itself  indifferently  to  them  all,  so  as 
with  equal  facility  to  be  ting^  with  any  of  them. 

m.  Paleness. 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  vfbittMus  of  thy 
cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tall  thy  errand. 

Sb^ktptmre^ 
^.  Purity ;  cleanness. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine;  but  to 
preserve  this  vfbii<Mui  in  its  original  purity,  you 
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have,  like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the  < 
uack  of  business,  which  b  not  always  dean. 

Drydem 
Whx'tepot.  «. /.    A  kind  of  food. 

Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  Vfbiteft$ 
brings.  JTuvw 

Whites.  «.i.  \Jluor  aWus.']  It  arises  fron 
a  laxness  of  the  glands  of  the  uterus^ 
and  a  cold  pituitous  'blood.        Slmucym 
Whi'tetho&n.  n,  /.  [spina  alba,  Latin.] 
A  species  of  thorn. 

As  little  as  a  mfbiUibvm  and  a  pear-tree  leeM 
of  kin,  a  cioo  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  prosper 
well,  being  grafted  tfon  a  stock  of  the  former. 

Whitewash.  «./.  [^wbitesLndtvash-i 
I .  A  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair. 
The  clergy,  during  Cromwell's  usurpa^i^ 
weie  very  much  tal^en  up  in  reforming  the  f^ 
male  world ;  1  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  ataintt 
a  v/bliiweub,  Aimtmu 

a.  A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which 
walls  are  whitened. 

Four  rooms  above,  below,  this  mansion  giic*<4 
With  wbitmaib  deckt,  and  river..sand  o'er-cast. 

Whi'tewine.  If.  s,  [nvbite  and  ixntte,!  A 
'    species  of  wine  prod  uced  from  the  wnite 

grapes. 
The  seeds  and  roots  are,to  be  cut,  beaten,  an! 

infused  in  v/bitfxvi/t*.  fViu 


Whi'ther.  fl^V.  [hpy*De;i,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  what  place?  interrogatifely. 

Sister,  well  met ;  xffbitbtr  away  so  £Kt  ?— 
— No  farther  than  the  Tower.  Sbahf^ 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  ffies; 
And  robitbgr  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 

Sbmktpema. 

Ah  \  whither  am  I  hurried  ?  ah!  forgive, 
Ye  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live.  Drji, 

2.  To  what  place :  absolutely. 

I  stray'd  I  knew  not  wbitbtr,  Miltmk, 

3.  To  which  place  :  relatively. 

Whither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words^ 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Sptnser* 

At  Canterbury,  rvbither  some  voice  was  nm 
on  before,  the  mayor  seized  on  them,  as  they 
were  taking  fresh  horses.  JV»tt»m* 

That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  ^ubitbat 
sir  J[ohn  Berkley  brought  him  two  regiments 
more  of  foot.  Ctarenim* 

4.  To  what  degree  ?   Obsolete  1  perhaps 
never  in  use. 

IVbitber  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us  ?  Ben  Jontom, 

Whithersoe'vbr.  adv.    l*wbithgr  9nd 
soever,']     To  whatsoever  place. 

For  whatever  end  faith  is  designed,  and  tvfti- 
tbersoever  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  grace 
does  drive  us,  thither  we  must  go,  and  to  that 
end  we  must  direct  all  our  actions.  TayUr, 

Wh  I'r I N  G . «.  /.  [wittmgh,  Dutch ;  albur^ 

nus,  Latin.] 
I.  A  small  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  picklf^ 
as  t§biiiKg  and  mackerel.  Carew, 

'J^he  muscular  fibres  of  fishes  are  more  tender 
than  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  their 
whole  substance  more  watery.  Some  fishes,  as 
tubitim^Sf  can  be  almost  entirely  dissolved  into 
water.  Arbutbmol. 

a.  [from  ivlnte,]     A  soft  chalk. 

That  this  impregnated  liquor  may  be  im- 
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frrrrtd,  they  pour  k  upon  Vfbiisngt  which  is  t 
mhttt  chalk  or  day,  finely  powdered,  cleansed, 
and  made  up  into  balls.  BoyU* 

When  you  clean  jrour  plate,  leave  the  wbit» 
hg  plaiitly  to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks.      Stoift, 
WHi'Ti6H,#ttjf.  Ifrom-M^iW/^]  Somevihat 
white. 

The  same  Mua-fortis,tlut  will  auickly  change 

ibt  redness  oT  red  lead  into  a  aarker  cok>ur» 

mA\,  being  put  uj^on  cnide  lead,  produce  a  ^oLH' 

ub  substance,  as  with  copper  it  did  a  bluish.  Boyle. 

W^Hi''TtsuMES8.  s.i.  \ir<m\Kvhitisb,^  The 

quality  of  being  sou^wbat  white. 

Tidce  good  venereal  umiol  of  a  deep  blue,  and 

• '  compare  with  some  of  the  entire  cr)-sta1s,  pur- 

foAj  rcaeired,  aorae  of  the  subtle  powder  of 

the  sane  ttdt,  which  wiU  «ichibit  a  very  const* 

4erabU  d^gvee  of  wbiiishmuM  BoyU* 

*Wui^TLBATH£R«  n,  /.    [tvbite  and  Ita- 

.    iktr.l    Lemther  dressed  with  alum,  re- 

<ffnarkable  for  toughness. 

Whole  bric&e  and  saddle,  ^itUtber  and  nat. 

With  collars  and  harncis.  *    Tusser, 

He  bor'd  theoervcsthrough,ftomtbe  hfeel  to 

ch*  ankle,  and  then  knit 

.    jBoch  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  xvbitUatbtr, 

Var  do  J  care  mudi,  if  harpKctty  snout 
Meet  with  her  furrowed  diin,  and  ooth  together 
Hem  in  her  lips  as  dry  as  good  vtbithatbtr. 

SyMng, 

'Whi'tlow.  ».  r.  [hpit,  Saxon,  and  louf, 
a  wolf.  Sithmer»  i^ic,  Saxon,  and  iow^ 
a  Aame.  Lye.l  A  swelling  between  the 
cuticle  and  cuHs,  called  the  mild  whit- 
'  low^  or  between  the  periostevim  and 
the  bane»  called  the  nuuignant  whitlow. 
Paronychia  is  a  snuJl  swelling  about  the  nails 
and  ends  (tf  the  fingars,  by  the  vulgar  people  ge- 
4ieraUy  called  wbitf^rm*  fristman, 

Whi'tsova.  «f.  i.    A  ^nd  of  apple. 
Wm'TSTER,   or    U^liftr.  ji.  /.     [from 
white, 'i    Awhitener. 
Carry  k  among  the  ^wbiuur*  in  Patchet'ipead. 
Sbuhptfire, 
Wju'tsul.  «.  X.    A  provincial  word. 
Their  meat  was  'wbihul,  as  thev  call   it; 
jftamely,  milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter. 

Carrm, 

V^Hi'TtWTiDE.  n.  s.  [nMte  and  swuiayi 

•because  the  converts  newly  bapjtize^ 

Appeared  fronrEaster  to  Whitsuntide  in 

white.  Skinner,]  The  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Streplion,  with  leafy  ;wigs  of  lanrel  tree, 
Al£arland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear ; 

For  he  then  ch(Men  was  the  dignity 
fOf  village  lord  that  fVbiUcntidt  to  bear.  Sitbity, 
This  they  employ  in  brewing   and   baking 
.Ufainst  WbitumiiJe.      '  Carem. 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  shew  of  fear ; 
Hor  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Wbit*on  morrice  dance. 

Sbaispeare^ 
WHrTTENTREB.   H.  s.   [sontbuciu  a^ua- 
tica.]    A  sort  of  tree.  Aiurw, 

WHITTLE,  n.j.  tbpyrel,  Saxon.] 
t.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman.  Not  in  uie« 
a.  [hpyxel,  Saxon.]    A  knife. 

There  *s  not  a  tfbUtU  in  th'  unruly  camp 
But  1  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
(The  reverend^t  throat  in  Athens.         ^nAs^ 

A  datg<^r  hanging  at  his  belt  he  had. 
Made  of  an  antient  sword's  well-temper  d  blade; 
He  uore  a  :ih«iikld  'oobiitU  in  his  hose.  Bttteii^ 

ToVvhi'ttle.  *v*fl,  [from  the  noun, i 


WHO 

I*  To  CHt  with  a  knife. 
%.  To  edge;  to  sittrpen.    KotlftQic 
When  they  are  ceaae  t»  that  obcc,  aodsra 
thoroughly  vMul^  tken  sbsU  you  have  tka 
cast  their  waatoa  ayea  upoa  mea's  wwes. 

^     ^^  H0b0M 

TaWHit.  v.n.  (from  the  souBdthattt 
expresses.]  To  roak£  a  loi^d  huquDio; 
noise. 

The  exhalations,  -wbizzmg  m  the  air. 
Give  to  aouch  light  that  I  may  rtad  ^  tbeiB. 

Turn  him  about ; 
I  know  him,he*U  bo(  vfbU^  andtfraigk  »  oot. 


Soon  all  with  vigour  bend  their  trusty  ww, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  daou: 
Htppocoon*s  was  the  first ;  with  forcefid  jwi^ 
It  ^ew,  and  wbixxhgcui  die  liquid  way.  Drji 
WHO./rcwjttr.genitive«a«i&oi#;  other ca«i 

fwboM,  [hpa,  Saxon  ;  ivie^  Dutch.] 
I.  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  topersosL 
We  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nv  tar 
knowledge  how,  orl^y  u-Aoot,  it  is  inhabited. 

Oft  have  {  seen  a  timely-parted  gbost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bkxdetf, 
Being  ill  descended  to  the  lab'rifig  hesrt, 
If 'A^,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  <featl^ 
Attracu  the  same  for  atd^oce  'against  die  eei> 
my.  Shaksfan. 

Were  tnt  grac*d  person  of  our  Banqoopr«ea:» 
H^bm  I' may  rather  challenge  for  unkiodoes, 
Than  pity  for  mischance.  Sbaktftau 

The  son  of  Duncan, 
From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  doe  of  binlh 
Lives  in  the  English  couru  ^i^ 

a.  Which  of  many. 

A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  stibmit  to  a&7 
power,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied  nbo  is  tbe  per- 
son tu&0  has  a  right  to  exercise  it.  i^* 

We  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss  ngb*  dril  pvet 
belongs  to.  l^^ 

%•,  As  ivbo  should  say,  elliptically  for  6;  m 
njoho  ibimld  saj, 

Hope  throws  a  ««Btrous  eootempt  npoo  31 

vnige,  and  looks  like  a  handsome  deiisDce  a  & 

mi^oitunei  at  trip  sb^mlJ  /^ly,  you  are  toaie- 

what  troublesome  Qow^but  I  snaS  cooquer  jrco. 

CtUier  a^miut  De^- 

4.  Whose  IS  the  genitive  of  %vbicbi  as  veil 
as  of  *wbo^  and  ia  appHed  to  things. 

fVbote  SMver  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  itvk\ 
ted ;  and  vfbose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  thefj* 
retained.  ?•■• 

The  question  vfb^t  solution  I  require, 
Is,  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire  ?  DryL 

Is  there  any  other  doctrine,  vb^u  fo'>iert 
are  punished  ?  ^      ><««»• 

5»  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 

There  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  «t»  aipire; 
lVb9  fall,  w6o  rise,  -wb*  triumph,  vb*  do  nwn. 

TelltuAfloves^ifo;  what  iavouis  sob»  ptf- 
take,  • 

And  nhp  is  jiUad.  *''7**- 

^:  It  is  used  often  interrogatively  5  a»i«^ 
is  this  ?  meaning,  what  is  the  character 
or  name  of  this  person?  Wbs  ibaUdJ 
this  ?  that  is,  where  shall  any  he  fouw 
that  can  do  this> 
In  the  grave  «m6»  shall  give  d»ec  ^^*"^\^^ 

Wb%  is  like  unto  the  Lowl  ?  ,  J^ 

Wb»  is  diis  that  darkaaeth  couaK^  1»J  ^ 


WHO 

IfW  first  ieduc*d  them  to  that  dire  revolt  ^ 
^e  infernal  serpent.  Mi/ton* 

Who  feeds  that  slms-houie  oeat»  but  void  of 
sute. 
Where  ate  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  f 
Wb9  uught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
TTie  man  of  Ross,  each  Usplng  babe  replies. /'e/r. 
I^Vhoi'ver.   fr^mun.    \fwh9  and  ever.'\ 
Any  one»  without  limitation  or  excep- 
tion. 

Wbtwr  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame. 

Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enemy. 
Than  stubborn  perturbation  to  the  same.  Sf-tns. 
1  think  myself  beholden,  %^berver  iLev.s  me 
mv  mistakes.  ^  ^         L^eke^ 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  fortune  brines  to  keep 
The  rights  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep  5 
Thee  first  it  fits,0  stranger,  to  prep^ire 
The  due  libation,  and  the  solemn  prayer.  Pept, 
Wbotvfr  is  really  brave,  has  always  this  com- 
fort when  he  is  oppressed,  that  iit  knows  himself 
to  be  superior  to  tnoso  who  injure  him,  by  for« 
f  iving  it.  P9f>€, 

'V/ HOLE. adj.  [pals,  Saxon }  Ifeel,  Dutch.] 
X.  All;  total  i  containinjy  all. 

All  the  xvbblc  army  stood  agaz'd  at  him. 

Shahfcart, 
This  I  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  'schoU  delight.     Mlltom, 

Lookitig  down  he  saw 
The  whole  'v^rld  HJIM  \vith  violence, and  all  flesh 
Corruj^ing  each  their  way.  Milton, 

WouWst  tUou  be  soon  dcstroy*d,  and  perish 
tvboUi 
Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and^  Milboume 
with  thy  soul.  Drydtn, 

fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  ishoU  firame. 

Jkf/7/M. 

%,  Complete  ;  not  defective. 

The  elder  did  iDboU  regiments  aflbrd, 
*    The  younger  brought  his  fortune  and  his  sword. 

3.  Uninjured  \  unimpaired. 

Anguish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  it 
yet  tobpie  in  me.  ^SamwU, 

For  whife  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thy  work  and  Seneca's  remain ; 
Thou  keep*st  his  body,  they  his  soul. 
He  lives  and  brtkathes,restor*d  and  viboU,  Priori 
4,^  Well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness^ 

When  they  bad  done  circumcising  all  the  peo^ 
|de,they  abode  in  ^e  camp  tiU  they  were  v/boU, 

Josbtu. 
WHOI.E.  «./. 

I,  The  totality;  no  part  omitted)   the 
complex  of  all  the  parts. 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the^boU  of  man.  EccUsiaites. 

It  comained  the  ^boU  of  religion  amongst  the 
antients;  and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable. 

Brootme* 

There  is  a  metaphysical  vfb^e,  when  the  e^ 
•ence  of  a  thing  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts* 
the  genus  and  the  difference,  1.  e.  the  general 
ind  the  special  nature,  which,  being  joined  toge- 
ther, make  up  a  definition.  WaUt^ 
%,  A  s]^8tcin  }  a  regular  combination. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Paru  answering  pares  shall  slide  \nxozwb9le, 

Who'lesale.  If.  /.  [ivboU  and  sale.'] 
t.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  leparatc  smaU 

5>arceU. 
••  Tke  whole  mau* 


WHO 

8om»  firom  vanity,  or  envy,  despise  1  valuaUt 
book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  h  by  tpboiciak, 

Watu*, 
Who'lesale.  adj.  Buying  or  selling  ia 
the  lump,  or  in  large  quantities. 
These  are  v'^o/r^a/rthapmen  to  Satan^  that  do 
not  truck  and  barter  one  crime  for  another,  bvt 
take  the  whole  herd.  Gowrm.  of  tin  Tonwm^ 

This  Cost  me,  at  the  wbo'e4ale  merchant^  m 
hundred  drachmas ;  I  make  two  hundred  by 
selling  it  in  retail.  Addism. 

Who'lesome.  adj.  [beeUam^  Dutch  j  i^fjrf- 
sam,  Teutonick :  both  fn[>jn  hflel»  Sax* 
health.] 
I.  Sound.   Contrary  to  unsound,  in  d<)p<^ 
trine. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  biit  w^e^miie 
and  edifying,  •  want  of  exactness  in  speaking 
may  be  overlooked.  Atterhurfm 

».  Contributing  to  health. 

Night  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wh§Us9m*f  and  cool,  and  mild ;  but  with  UaA 

air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  floom. 

MilitiL 

Besides  the  tbhoUsim*  luxury  which  that  plaol 

abounds  with,  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  ple«* 

aant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery.       Amsm^ 

She  held  it  tpbdleswner  by  much 

To  rest  a  little  on  the  couch.  Prmt* 

3.  Prcscrvinfif;  salutary.     Obsolete. 

The  Lord  nelpeth  his  anointed,  and  will  lieaT 
him  from  his  holy  heaven ;  even  with  th«  vdMe* 
eo$ne  Strength  of  his  right  hand.  Psaluu^. 

4.  Useful  i   conducive  to  happiness    or 
virtue. 

They  suffer  us  to  famish,  repeal  dailv  ttif 
xtMetom*  •a.  established  againSt  tiie  rich,  an* 
provkle  mora  pierting  sututos  to  cham  up  th» 
poor*  ShaksMorwk 

'Tisnoless 
To  govern  justly,  make  your  tnc^  flomisbt 
With  %obokt$mt  laws,  in  riches,  peace,  ud 

plenty ; 
Than,  dv  the  expence  of  weakh  ind  Uood,  to 

make 
New  acquisitions.  An&mk. 

5.  Kindly  J  pleasing.    A  burlesque  use. 

I  cannot  make  you  a  wMrxfUM  answer  *,  my 
wit's  diseased.  Sbrnhpetrt* 

To  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  vfboUfme^  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  jit  friends  but  newly  found.  Sh^h^ 
Who'lesomsly.a/'v.  [tcorti'U}b9liMme,i 

Salubriously ;  salutiferously. 
Wmo'lesomeness.  n.s.  [from  voboitm 

some,! 
I.  Quality  of  conducing,  to  health  $  sahi* 
brity. 

His  palate  was  ao  tractable,  and  subdued  ttr 
the  dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  h^  reatty 
thought  no  meai  pkanat,  but  in  proportion  to 
its  VfbeUsemauss,  Fell, 

We  made  a  standard  of  the  heakhfulness  of 
the  air  from  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epide« 
roical  diseases,  and  of  the  wMemnttrnt  of  sh« 
food  from  that  oi  the  chronical.  Gr^mni* 

At  Tonon  they  shewed  us  a  great  fbuntahi  of 
water,  that  is  in  great  esteem  for  iu  vb^Uspme* 
ntts  :  weighing  two  ounces  in  a  pound  less  than 
the  same  measure  of  the  lake  water.     Addison* 

LUde  ipresaw  he  that  th*  Almighty  pow'r, 
"Ulio  feeds  the  faithful  at  his  chosen  nour. 
Consults  not  taste,  but  v>boUsomenest  of  food, 
N^r  means  to  please  their  %%um^  but  do  them 
good.  Hartc, 
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%,  Salutarioeu ;  condociveness  to  gooi, 
W  H  o'l  L  r .  ad'V.  [from  luboU. ] 
1.  Completely  j  perfectly. 

The  thrust  was  so  ttrdog,  that  he  cotilJ  nor  so 
xohoUj  beat  it  away,  but  that  it  met  with  his 
thi^h,  throueh  which  it  ran.        .  Sidney , 

1  hus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  eoual  chance ; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  oy  turns  ad* 

vance : 
Victors  and  v^nquishM  in  the  various  field, 
Kor  tvi&o/ty  overcome,  nor  tt*iW/jr  yield.  Dryien, 

This  story  was  written'  before  lioccace;  but 
its  author  Ming  wholly  lost»  Chaucer  is  now  be- 
come an  originsL  Drjden* 
«•  Tptally  i  in  all  the  parts  or  kiods. 

Metals  are  vah^Uy  subterrany.  Bacm, 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey ; 
For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restor'o.    Dryd* 

They  employed  themselves  'wholly  in  domes- 
tick  1^ ;  and,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her 
house  in  order,  she  never  troubled  hersell' about 
regulating  the  commonwealth.  Addisom. 

Whom.     The  accusative  oiwbot  singu- 
lar and  plural. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he 
■night  communicate  hu  sanctity  to  the  sons  of 
men,  mfhom  he  intended  to  bring  into  the  frui- 
tion of  himself.  PtarsM» 

There  be  men  in  the  world,  tvbom  you  had 
rather  have  your  son  be,  with  five  hundred 
founds,  than  some  other  with  five  thousand. 

Whomsoever,  pron.  [oblique  case  of 
whosoever*']     Any  without  exception. 

With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let 

Ikim  not  live.  Genesis, 

Nature  has  bestowed  mines  on  several  parts: 

Imt  their  riches  are  only  for  the  industrious  and 

frugai    IVbomsoever  else  they  visit,  *tis  with 

the  diligent  and  sober  only  they  stay.       Loeke, 

WHOo^BUB.ir.i.  Hubbub.  See  Hubbub. 

In  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut 

most  of  their  festival  purses :  and  had  ndt  the 

old  msn  come  in  with  a  ^hooLuh  against  hu 

ibughter,  and  scared  ray  choughs  from  the  chaft, 

I  hM  not  left  a  purse  in  the  whole  army.  Sbaks, 

WHOOP.  If./.  [See  Hoop.] 

!•  A  shout  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cry  who9pi  and  set  them  on  again.     Hudihrai., 
A  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  off*  a  consider- 
able detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  pursued  him  with  v/boeps  and  hal- 
•loos.  .  Addison » 

s.  [upvpa^  Latin.]  A  bird. 
To  Whoop.  v.«.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
•bout  with  malignity.    It  is  written  by 
'  Drayton,  nuhoot. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  eiiher's  purpose : 
Working  so  ^ossly  in  a  natural  cause. 
That  sidrairation  dUd  not  xoboof  at  them.  Shah. 
Satyrs,  that  in  shades  tnd  gloomy  dimbles 
dwell. 
Run  nphotting  to  the  hUls  to  dap  their  ruder 
hands.  ^  ^      Drayton. 

%%  Whoop,  o/.tf.  To  insult  with  shouts. 
While  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  s  part 
To  fiwn,  and  yet  betray;  I  should  be  hiss*d 
And  vfbiop*d  m  hell  for  that  ingratitude. 

^  Drydm. 

WHORE,  ff.  /.  [hoyi.  Sax.  hoere^  Dut.J 

|.  A  woman  who  converses  unlawfully 

with  men ;  a  fornicatress  |  an  adultrcss  $ 

a  strumpet. 


WHO 

To  put  6ut  the  word  whore,  tbon  doct  or*^ 

Throughout  my  book ;  troth,  pot  cot  wgntt 

too.  Ben  Jtmmu 

1*  A  prostitute ;  a  woman  who  rucitcs 
men  for  money* 

Oronies 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  ihorfs» 
And  fattens  Italy  with  fbreigi^  ta&M^.   Drjieu 

We  weary *d  should  lie  down  in  death: 
This  cheat  iW*  life  woitld  take  no  more ; 

'if  you  thought  fame  but  empty  breath. 
Your  PhiUis  but  a  perjur'd  -whore.  Prior, 

To  Whore.  *w.«.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
converse  unlawfully  with  the  other  so. 

Tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part. 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  d^rt: 
Lcf  him  be  dauh*d  with^ce,live  highland  telvrf; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.   Dr^ 
To  Whore.  <u,  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard 
to  chaj'lity. 
Have  I  xvhord  your  wife  ?  Conmo^ 

Who'redom.h.j.  [from  WiSor/.]    For- 
nication. 

Some  let  go  'a>horedom  as  an  indiftrait  nut' 
ter,  which  yet  strive  for  an  holy-day  as  far  tbeir 
life..  HotL 

Nor  can  that  person  who  accounts  it  his  re- 
creation to  see  one  nun  wallowine  in  bis  fUiy 
revels,  and  another  infamous  by  his  sensmlty, 
be  so  impudent  as  to  allege,  that  all  the  enor- 
mous draughts  of  the  one  can  leave  the  leift 
relish  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  or  that  all  the 
fornications  and  whoredoms  of  the  other  aa 
quench  his  own  lust.  Stoti, 

Who'remaster.  7     n.  s.    ['wbore  and 
Who'remonger.J     miuter,otmugtr.] 
One  who  keeps  whores,  or  convenes 
with  a  fomicati'ess. 

What  is  a  whoremeuter^  fool  ?-^  fool  ia  soo4 
cloaths,  and  something  like  thee.  Shtisftm, 
As  if  we  were  drunkards  by  a  (Jaoetaxy  is* 
fluence ;  an  admirable  evasion  of  vAormattir, 
man,  to  by  his  goatish  disposition  on  the  cfaaogs- 
ofasur.  Shsisfegrt, 

Art  thou  fully  persuaded  that  no  vuhmtmoi^ 
nor  adulterer  shall  have  any  inheritance  u  t» 
kingdom  of  God  f  and  dost  thon  Qootiiiae  to 
practise  these  vices  ?  TtUeuau 

A  rank  notorious  wbcremmxter,  to  choose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marrage  nooie. 

Dryie^i 
If  he  were  iealous,  he  might  dip  his  wife'i 
wings ;  but  what  would  this  avail,  when  there 
were  flocks  of  tvhoreauuters  perpetually  hani* 
ing  over  his  house  i  AddUoo. 

Who'reson.  «. /.   [fwbore KtiA son,]    A 
bastard.     It  is  generally  used  in  a  ludi- 
crous dislike. 
IPhoreson,  niad  compoimd  of  majesiyt  wel- 
come. Shakfmu 
Thou  whoreson  Zed !  thou  unnecessary  uttei. 
Shnisfeart. 
How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant  t 
Where  have  you  tleen  these  two  days  loiteria|f 

Shais^etrt, 

Fsoe  way  a  sly  whoreson,  the  reverse  ofioha. 

Arkthmt, 

Who'rish.    aJj,    [from  whore,]    Ua- 

chaste;  incontinent. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  <£whorish  loias 
Breed  your  inheritors.  Sinhfoort. 

By  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  maa  is 
brought  to  a  piece  of  bread.  Prooerke, 

Who^rishly.    adVm    [fr<nn  viborub,} 
iiarlocUke, 
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l^HO^RTLBBiRRY.    ft,  s.    [eoptbljjlian, 
.   Saxon }  wtis  iJaaA  Bilberry.  A  plant. 

MUIer. 
Whose.  »./. 
i.  Genitive  ofivbo. 

Though  I  could 
With  harefac*d  power  sweep  him  from  my  sighc» 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  vet  I  must  not :     . 
For  certain  friends  that  are  ooth  his  and  mine, 
^hise  loves  I  may  not  drop.  SLUtsptare. 

a.  Genitive  of  *wbicb. 

Thy  name  affHghu  me,  in  vfhosr  sound  is 
«  deatii,  Sbakrpeare, 

Those  d*rts  xohost  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  pow'r.         Prior. 

Whosoe'ver.  I      Any,  without  rcftric- 
tion.    IVhoso  is  out  of  use. 

IVboso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's 

virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  dc- 

prpssmg  another's  fortune.  Baco/i. 

:*•     Let  there  be  persons  licensed  to  lend  upon 

•  usury;  let  the  rate  be  somewhat  more  easy  for 

the  merchant  than  that  he  formerly  paid ;  for  all 

,  borrowers  shall  have  some  ease,  be  ht  merchant 

or  vfIfM9evcr»  Battm, 

He  indos'd 
.Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
^  1  hat  whoso  eats  tliereof,  forthwith  attains 
"Wisdom.  '  MiitoM, 

iybojoev<r  hath  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be 
sure  of  counsel;  and  "whoiorvcr  Is  hii  own  friend, 
^  will  be  sure  to  obex  >t  5oi.7i. 

Whurt.   n.  s,    a  whortleberry  j  a  bil- 
berry. 

For  fruits,  both  wild,  as  *wburts,  strawberries, 

pears,  and  plums,  though  the  meaner  sort  come 

short,  the  gentlemen  step  not  far  behind  those 

'  of  other  parts.  Carrar. 

Why.  iuiv.  [hpi,  pojibpi,  Saxon.] 
r*  For  what  reason  ?  interrogatively. 
If  it  be  lawful  to  support  the  faith  of  the 
church  against  an  irresistible  party,  why  not  the 
•fovemment  and  discipline  of  the  churcn  f 

Lesley, 
'  They  both  deal  justly  with  you;  whyf  not 
from  any  recard  they  have  for  justice,  hut  be- 
cause their  fortune  depends  on  their  credit. 

Swifi. 
s.  For  which  reasort ;  relatively. 

In  every  sin,  men  must  not  consit'cr  the  un- 
4awfulness  thereof  only)  but  die  riaM>ii  why  it 
Sfaooki  be  unlawful.  Perkins, 

Mortar  will  not  have  attained  its  utmost  com- 
pactness till  fourKore  years  after  it  has  been 
employed;  and  th'u  is  one  reason  wby^  in  demo- 
Jishmg  ancient  fabrics,  it  is  more  easy  to  break 
the  stone  than  the  mortar.  Boylt. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
1f^  he  should  mean  me  ilL  Milton. 

Such,  whose  sole  bUss  is  eating ;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  ttiey  live.  Dry4, 
3.  For  what  reason  x  relatively. 

I  was  dispatched  for  their  defence  and  guard ;  . 
And  listen  why^  for  I  will  tell  vou  now.    Milt, 
We  examine  the  why^  the  wnat,  and  the  how 
W  things.  .  L*  Estrange, 

Turn  the  discourse ;  I  have  a  reason  vjhy 

J  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.  Dryi, 

^•"  It  is  sometinoet  used  emphatically. 

\   Ninus*  tomb,  man ;  why^  you  must  not  speak 

that  yet :  that  you  answer  to  Pvram.     Sbohp, 

You  have  not  been  a-oed  then  ? 
9^}  no;  the  day  liad  broke  before  we  parted. 

Sbaiifogru 
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'  Tf  bet  chin  he^rt  I  cannot  move» 
Why  ril  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowte^ 

Whence  is  this?  why,  from  that  essential  suit- 
ableness which  obe^dience  has  to  the  relation 
which  is  between  a  rational  creature  and  kis 
Creator.  South, 

Why'not.  adv,  A  cant  word  for  violent 
or  peremptory  pryedore. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  wbymot,  HuHh, 

Wi.  [Saxon.]  Holy.  Thusaw/«tf«^,  holy 
peace  j  nmhertt  eminent  for  sanctity ; 
al'wit  altogether  holy ;  as  Hieroclea^ 
Hieronymus,  Hoiius,  &c.  Gthsou. 

Wic,  IVicbi  comes  from  the  Saxon  jnc, 
which,  according  to  the  different  nature 
and  condition  of  places,  hath  a  three- 
fold signification;  implying  either  a 
village,  or  a  bay  made  by  the  windin^^ 
banks  of  a  river,  or  a  ca  tie.  GihjoM» 
Wick.  n.  /.  [peoce,  Sax.  <wiecke^  Dul.  j 
The  substance  round  which  is  applied 
the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spem« 
The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  b  thrown  ajuay; 

Soy  when  he  had  resi^'d  his  regiment. 
His  daughter  *gan  despise  his  drooping  day* 

Sj>enterm 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame' of  love 
A  kind  of  wici  or  suuil'that  will  abate  it. 

Shahpeare, 
Bodies  are  inflamed  wholly  and  immediately^       . 
witliout  any  wUk  to  help  the  inflammation. 

BaeoH, 
Little  atoms  of  nil  or  melted  wax  cominuaUy 
ascend  apace  up  the  vtiok  of  a  burning  caiuOe. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wieks  of  can* 
dies  only  signifietb  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about 
them.  Broww* 

WICKED,  adj,  [Of  this  common  word 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure :  picca,  is 
an  encbamtiri  paeccan,  is  to  oppress  j^ 
fijnan,  to  curse  i  piceb,  is  crooked:  aU 
these,  however,  Skimur  rejects  for  w/i- 
atus^  Latin.  Perhaps  it  is  a  compound 
'  of  pic,  o/f/f,  bad^  and  bead^  tmaium  ca» 

1.  Given  to  vice  i  not  good  |  flagitiotu ; 
morally  bad. 

The  dwelling  place  of  the  wieked  shall  come 
to  nought.  Job. 

And  as  the  better  spirit,  when  she  doth  bear 
A  scorn  of  death,  dotn  shew  she  cannot  die; 

So  when  the  wicked  toui  death's  face  doth  fear, 

Ev'n  then  she  proves  her  own  eternity.  Dawes, 

He  of  their  wiekeJ  ways  shall  them  admenish. 

Mfltojtn 
But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
Go  and  succeea!  the  rivab  aims  despise; 
For  never,  never  wicked  man  was  wise.      Pope, 
1.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  Or  sligbc 
blame. 

That  same  wuked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  blind  > 
niscally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one*s  eyes  be- 
•  cause  nis  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how 
deep  1  am  in  k)ve,  Shakspeare. 

3.  Cursed}  baneful;  pernicious;  bad  in 
effect,  as  medicizial  things  are  called 
virtuous. 

The  wickeJ  weed  which  there  the  fox  did  by. 
From  underneath  bis  head  he  tool^  away ! 

Spenser^  - 
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As  w?r  W  dew  IS  e'er  my  mothtt  bniib  a 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both.         ^  .  J^jT^f' 

WiVkedly.  tf^-v.   [fromivtcked,}   Cn- 
minaHy;  corruptly  ?  badly. 
1  would  now  lend  him  where  they  aU  should 

Clear  as  the  light,  h$f  heart  shine ;  where  no  maa 
Could  be  so  wVi^^tfjr  or  fondly  stupid,  . 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch  d,  felt  wick- 
edness, _  ^ 
And  grasp'd  it.  .  ^  ^f;  7*«*": 
He  behaved  himself  with  great  modesty  and 
wonderful  repentance;  being  convinced  in  hJS 
CMteience  that  he  had  done  wekMy,  Uartinhn, 

Thai  thou  pay 'st  the  better  brmg  about 
Thy  wishes,  thou  art  tp/V/bfiZ/jf  devout.    DrytUn,     i 

•Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  tviekedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave, 
bbut  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.  Ft^e. 
Wi'cKBDNESS.  n.s,  [itoxniwicked.^  Cox- 
motion  of  manners  ;  guilt ;  moral  ill. 

Is  it  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 

mkhineu;  oW  folks  have  discretion  and  know. 

Je  world.  ,^     SbaAsfeare. 

These  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the 

Of  wuhdnesi ;  wherein  shall  dweU  his  "^ 
Who  slew  his  brother.  .       ,^     '  u 

tftviggen,  DUlch .  ]  Made  of  small  sticks, 

E^  one  a  little  tvuitr  basket  had. 
Made  oC  fine  twies  entraUed  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers.  Spemser, 

^  Then  quick  did  dress 
His  halfc  milke  up  for  cheese,  and  hi  a  nresse 
Ofi»W*rF«*«t.  _^  ^  5?"^^" 
The  long  broad  shields,  made  up  of  twcfer 
tods,  which  are  commonly  used  tmong  the 
norSiern  Irish,  but  ewpecially  among  the  Scots, 
«re  brought  from  the  Scythians.  Speruer. 

.  If  your  Influence  be  quite  damn  d  up 
With  bbck  usurpini  mists,  some  gc»««  «;P«^» 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  totOar  hole 
Of  some  cUy  habitation,  viat  us        .... 
With  thy  long-kveU'd  rule  of  streammgUrfit. 

A  foolish  painter  drew  January  ^ting  in  a 
wdfcrr  chair,  with  four  nightcaps  on,  bytbe  hte; 
tnd  without  doors  green  trees,  as  If  It  ^  been 

Sa  the  midst  of  July.         ,  ,„  ,  ,     -Pw^. 

•        Fr.  owVi^^/,  Dutch.]  A  small  gate. 

When  none  yielded,  her  unruly  pa^ 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wifiet  open  rent, 
Andletherin,  ^^• 

These  w«irf/  of  the  soul  are  pbc  d  on  high. 
Because  aU  sounds  do  lightly  mount  akjft. 

Now  St.  Peter  »t  heavVs  Vfkiti  «««"»» 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys.  Jiaatii^ 

The  cave  was  now  a  common  way; 
The  w«i«*,  often  opened  knew  the  ^'^^' 
The  chifcring  W4th  dissentef%  and  dodgiBg 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  u  hke  open- 
ing a  few  wckiU,  by  which  no  more  than  <»e 
can  get  in  at  a  time.  ..  ^  _  *<«/;• 

WIDE.  tf^.  [i>tt>e,  Saxon  •,  w/tf,  DutcU.] 
1.  Broad  5  extended  far  each  way.      ^ 
They  found  fat  pasture,  and  the  Iwwitt^py 
and  quiet.  .     .    ,  ^  Cbnuuks. 

He  wandering  long  a  vnder  curde  made. 
And  many*la(nguag*d  nations  he  survey  d.  r»pt* 
ft.  Broad  to  Si  certain  degree  t  «»  wr$$ 

inches  wide. 
|.  Deviftdn^i  remote« 


Many  of  die  fathers  were  ftr  n^  frnai  A# 
understanding  of  this  place.  ^^3E^ 

Connder  the  absurdities  of  that  dwtmcaott 
betwixt  the  act  and  the  obliquity;  and  the  coa* 
trary  being  so  wic  from  the  truth  of  scrtpmro 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  awi  so  noxioos  to 
good  lite,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  tJiW  Uf 
the  perpetration  ot  whatsoever  sin  rhge  '"  «Mt 
at  all  any  predestination  of  God.        Hemmm^ 

To  move 
His  hiughttr  at  their  quamt  opinions  '"'^^T^j^ 

Oft  xtfiJe  of  nature  mxjst  he  act  a  part. 
Make  love  in  uopes,  in  bombMC  break  lac 
heart.  TiciJ. 

Wide,  adv,  

I.    At  a  distance.     In  thtSsSentc  •!«* 
seems  to  be  soroctiroes  an  adYCcb. 

A  little  tMdk 
There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified. 
Wherein  the  hennit  wont  to  say        ^^ 
His  holy  things  each  mom  and  eren  twg.^ 

The  Chinese,  a  people  whoee  way  of  tbm^ 
seems  to  lie  as  wdt  of  ours  in  £uro^  ?L^? 
country  does.  Tmftu 

ft.  With  ercat  extent. 

Of  all  these  bounds  enriA'd  ^^^ 

With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wde  akirted  nc9di» 
We  make  thee  lady.  ^  Sbsk^t^u 

Op  the  east  side  of  the  garden  pace 
Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flanae 
IKM^waving;  all  approach  far  oCto&s^ 


She  open'd,  but  to  riiiK 
Excelled  her  poWr;  the  gates  mJt  open  stood. 

With  huge  two-hinded  away 
BrandiA'd  abft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Vf^tJe  wasting.  MCkm^ 

The  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  winp 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  hcav'n.  Miltm, 

Stretched  at  ease  the  pantii«  lady  Uci, 
To  shun  the  fervour  ot  meridian  skies  ; 
While  sweating  slaves  catch  ev'ry  breesa  of  >■, 
And  with  w/#-$prca<ting  fens  r^eah  the  ha. 

*^ 
Yet  vfiJe  was  mead  their  feme  in  1 
And  poets  once  nad  prombM  th«y  ;  * 

Wi'dbly.  0dv.  [from lui^.] 
1.  With  great  extent  each  way. 

Any  that  considers  ho«r  immense  dK  i«i^ 
▼als  of  the  chaos  are,  in  proportkni  to  the  baft 
of  the  atoms,  will  hardly  induce  himself  to  be- 
lieve, that  pwrtides  so  w»^  disaeminated  oa^ 
ever  throng  one  another  to  a  coaapact  teaiere. 

ft.  Remotely;  fiir. 

Let  him  exarcite  the  ireedom  of  hb  ressoa, 

and  his  m'md  will  be  strengthened ;  and  the  %te 

which  the  remote  oarw  of  truth  wiH jpve  tosaa 

another,  will  so  assm  hb  judfmmt,  that  he  w« 

seklom  be  vwUiy  out.  X«*fc 

To  Wi'den.    v.  a,    [from  wide,}    Ta 

make  wide  5  to  extend. 

So  now  the  gates  are  ope  i  now  pioit  gpsS 

seconds: 

Tis  for  the  followezs  fonune  widms  thcss. 

Not  for  the  flyers.  Si^hfm^ 

These   accidents,  when  they  first  h^fo, 

Mcm  but  small  and  contemrpribie;  but  by  de« 

c^ees  they  branch  ot^  and  w^  then»eK«s'iBt# 

a  nuamrous  tram  of  tnisdhievoos  cooscqucaccs. 

Hf  WW  t9cutt«aNd  w  ikcp  with  I  piKSlUt 
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Aose,  id!ttn!ng  in  his  slumbers  the  wrinkles  of 

It,  and  the  anger  which  commonly  mounted  to 

that  part ;  but  now  his  nostrils  were  wide/uJ  to 

the  hst  degree  of  fury.  l>rjd§n^ 

7$  Wi^DBM.   v.  «. '  To  grow  wide  j  to 

extend  itself. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  dis- 

.  oimiBtted  from  many  and  that  proper  difference 

wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which 

at  last  'oridtiit  to  so  Tast  fl  distance.  JUWr/. 

With  her  the  tefnple  ev'ry  raMnent  grew» 
U|M¥ard  the  columns  shoot/ the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  «/abi,  a.nd  long  aisles  extend.  ^^. 
WfDtNBSS.  n.s,  [frora^ty/A.] 
t.  Breadth  ^  lar^e  extent  each  way. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eves  did  only  stay, 
Though  not  so  large;  aer  crooked  horns  de* 

crease ; 
The  ttideneu  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  ceascw 

Dryditu 
jt«  Cofn|>arative  breadth. 

Within  the  same  annual  time,  the  center  of 
the  earth  is  carried  above  fifty  times  as  far  round 
the  orbis  magnus,  whos«  wJenes*  wt  now  as- 
sume to  be  twenty  thousand  teAresuial  diame- 
ters. BtHtUy. 
Wi'ocEON*  n.  #.  A  waterfowl,  not  un- 
like a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  large. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  creysers,  cur* 
lews,  andf«t;i<j^f Off.  Citrmo, 

WrDOW.  »./.  [f]?t>pa»  Saxon  I  wiTiAmv, 
Dutch  5  widJnv^  Welsh  $  ifubtm,  Latin.] 

•  A  woman  whose  husband  is  de^d. 

TatakstbevhUWo, 
Xaaipentea^  makci  mad  her  sister  OomriL 

Catherine  no  more 
'  fhall  h€  caird  queen ;  but  princess  dowager. 
And  viduw  to  prince  Arthur.  Shah  fun. 

Our  fatherless  distress  wat  left  unmoan  d, 
YourvcbSnp-dolours  likewise  be  unwept. 

And  win  she  yet  de%«fe  her  e)res  on  me. 
That  croptthe  golden  nrime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  maae  her  iiw^incr  to  a  woeful  bed  ?  Sbtihp* 

And  you,  £ur  wWir,  who  stay  here  alive, 
Sitice  he  so  much  rejoices,  cease  to  grieve ; 
■  Yoor  joys  and  pains  were  wont  the  same  to  be. 
Bean  not  now,  blest  pair !  to  disagree.  Cwwiey. 

The  barren  they  more  miserable  make, 
And  firom  the  wsMr.  s^  her  comfort  take. 

He  warns  the  vidow,  and  her  household  gods. 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes,       Drydtm. 
Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  wdow 
queen  is  with  cnild  ?  Locke, 

^0  Window,  v.  a,  (from  oM^irat;.] 
i«  To  deprive  of  a  hasband. 
lathis  city  he 
Hatli  tdUbvVtnd  nndiiided  manya  one, 

•  Whiefato  tfait  hoar  bewaii  the  iniary^    Jiwb/. 
,  .      J  Yoor  are  beguu*d, 

Both  you  and  T,  for  Romeo  is  eiU'd  r 
.  HtfMdeyoufof  a  highway  tony  bed  f.  . 
.  JEkit },  a  nuud,  die  maiden  v>idowed,       Sbahp. 
Tbj  little  cace^  to  meed  my  widow* d  nights,  * 
'  Has  forc*d  nie  to  recourse  ofmarriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side.  Drjttm* 

»•  To  endow  with  %  wldow-right. 
Fov  his  possessions, 
„A^hou|l  by  confiscation  they  are  ouK^ 
P  We  do  instau  andnamirte  you  withaL 
^  To  buy  you  a  better  husband,         skaUpmn* 
%•  T«  strip  of  any  thing  good. 
.   .       T^viid0jdHm'mmufi^ 
Xiries  up  her  tean.  Bryim^ 

VOL.IV* 
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Inclement  weather  and  froity  UaifS  deftee* 
The  blithesome  year,  trees  of  their  shrivell'^ 

fruits 
Are  wdovi'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail. 

jPbiiip*, 
Wi'dower.  ir. /.  [from  tvUbtv,]    One 
who  haa^lost  his  wife. 

The  king,  seeling  up  all  thoughts  of  love  un- 
der the  image  of  her  memory,  remained  a  w- 
dkwer  ntaf^  years  after.  Sidney* 

The  main  consents  are  had,  and  here  we'll  auy 
To  see  our  wld^vrer's  second  marriaee  day. 

Sbab^pemre* 

Hiey  that  marry,  as  they  thsrt  shall  t^x  no 

children ;  and  they  that  marry  not,  as  tne  wf« 

dtftoert,  2  E»dras% 

Wi'dowhood.  If./,  [from tt^idb'u;.] 
I.  The  sute  of  a  widow. 

Cecropia,  having  in  her  vndenimod  taken  this 
young  Artesia  into  her  charge,  had  taught  her 
to  think  that  there  is  fx>  wisdom  but  in  mdud- 
ine  both  heaven  and  earth  in  one's  sel£  Sldim 
Ne  ween  leyright  with  strength  adown  to  tread. 
Through  weakness  of  my  widvwbowl  or  woe. 
For  truth  is  stronft.  Spe/trer, 

She  employed  lier  last  wUhwboodto  works  no 
less  bountiful  than  ciiaritable.  Careve* 

It  is  of  greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from 
thhigs  destable,  than  after  fruition  to  be  con- 
tent to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  magnify  sii^a 
life  prefer  vhginity  much  before  teidvabood. 

Cherish  thy  hasten*d  itidj'wbo^d  with  the  gpld 
Of  matrimonial  treason :  sofareweL      J^Utom* 
1.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  Not  in  use^ 
For  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widtnobo^d^be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands.  Sbahpear*^ 

Wi'dowhunter.«./.  [wiiKt; and iiw/- 
/r.]  One  niho  courts  widows  for  a 
jointure. 

The  vjidembunters  about  town  often  aflRird 

them  great  diversion.  jUdijtM4 

WfDOWMAiCEit.  n,  s,   [widow  ?L(\(i  ma^ 

ker."]     One  who  deprives  women  of 

their  husbands. 

It  grieves  my  soul 
That  I  must  draw  this  meul  from  mv  side 
To  be  a  nidtntmaker,  Sbak$peart^ 

Wi'DOW-WAiL.  n,i,  \nuidvo)2SL^  ivaiJ.} 
A  plant.  Miilir» 

Width,  n,  s,  [from  wide.}  Breadth} 
wideness.    A  low  word.. 

For  the  wmM  of  the  mortets  tjage  this  side, 
then  for  the  tenant  gage  on  that  end  of  ^o 
quarter  yon  intend  the  te&atit  shall  b^  made. 

Moxbtt* 
Let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set ; 
Indulge  their  vidUt,  and  add  a  ro<miy  space. 
That  their  eztremeet  lines  may  scarce  embrate. 

Dryden. 

T<9  WIELD.  V.  a,   [pealtjan,  8axon,  to 

manage  in  the  hand.] 
».  To  use  with  full  commilndi  as  a  tbin^ 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty. 
His  head  by  natere  fram*d  to  wear  a  crowut 
■  His  hand  to  ^eid  a  scepter,  and  tumself 
Lik^  m  thne  to  bless  a  regal  throne.    Sbahf. 
'Monfrt  foreata,  hills,  and  fkiod^  was  ne'er 
such  heave  and  shove^ 
ffioce  Albion  nmeided  arms  against  the  son  <£ 
Jove*  Draytmr 

vTbere  is  that  hmtf  bolden'd  to  blood  and  war. 
That  mus^thetwefi  isi^dnd*xoMactiont«iK/A 

J>4uuei. 

$   I  Digitized  by  ^OOgl(^ 
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Thty  ire  in  the  dirk  before  they  ire  iware, 
tni  then  they  make  a  noise  only  with  terms  t 
Vrhich,  like  too  heary  weapons  that  they  cannot 
wtU,  carry  their  strides  beyond  their  aim. 

The  least  of  whom  could  -wieU 
Theie  element*,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions.  Miltcn. 

Part  twV/rf  their  arms,  part  curb  the  ftwming 
steed,  Miit6n, 

If  Rome*s  great  senate  could  not  w*id  that 
sword. 
Which  of  the  conquer*d  world  had  made  them 

lord; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'rVas 

new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  yoir?  IVoiUr. 
He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  weU^ 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  diield. 

DryJen^ 
ft.  Tt>  handle:  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  dK>u  the  spigot 

Wie'ldy,  adj,  [from  ivieldJ]    Manage- 
able. 
WfBRY.  adj.  [from  tvireA 
1.  Made  of  wire:  it  were  better  written 

Vour  gown  going  off,  such  beauteous  state 
reveals, 

As  when  through  flow*ry  meads  th*  hill's  shadow 
steals; 
Off  with  that  vnery  coronet,  and  shew 
The  hairy  diadem  which  on  your  head  doth 
grow.  DpMif, 

s.  Drawn  into  wire. 

Polymnia  shall  be  drawn  with  her  haur  hang- 
ing loose  about  her  dioulders,  resembling  xviery 
t<nd.  Pemcham, 

3.  [from  p«n»  a  pool.]    Wet  5  ifvearish  i 
moist.    Obsolete. 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  faH'o, 
fiv'n  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  nviery  friends 
Do  glew  riiemselves  in  sociable  grielT     Sbuisp. 
Wipe.  n.  j.  plural  *wivej,  [pip,  Sax.  iviff, 

Dutch.] 
I.  A  woman  that  has  a  husband. 
There's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  whety  your  daugh- 

ten» 
Tour  matrons,  and  your  maids  could  not  fill  uf 
The  dstem  of  tny  hist.  Shahp*ar^ 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  been  used  to  say^ 
that  thev  kvedthe  East  Indies  fur  their  mis- 
tress only,  in  whose  favours  they  could  patiently 
enough  endure  a  rival;  but  esteemed  America 
«s  their  v^ff  in  whose  love  thev  could  not 
brook  a  compeotor  without  foul  dinionour. 

The  wifif  where  daneer  or  di^onour  lurks, 
f  afest  aoa  seemliest  by  her  hudimd  stays.  MMt. 
The  ^viff  her  husband  murders,  he  the  vift. 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  dvil  to  his  wfi,  f^, 
%.  It  it  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employ- 
ment. 

Strawberry  wrviM  lay  two  or  three  great  straws 

berries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  tht 

rest  are  litde  ones.  iiScMM. 

Wic.  ff.  /.  ff^igt  bdn|r  a  termination  in 

the  names  of  men,  signifies  war,  or  else 

a  hero  i  horn  fiz,  a  word  of  tibat  ugtu- 

fication.  -^  CiSsotu 

Wig.  ar.  j.  {contracted  from  fmw^.J 

I.  False  hak  worn  on  the  tod. 
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Triumphing  tories  and  desponding  whift 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  -Bp/fr. 

«.  A  sort  of  cake.  Ainnvurtb. 

WIGHT.  »./.  [pihr,  Saxon.]  A  person  j 
a  being.    Now  used  only  in  irony  or 
contempt. 
Beshrew  the  witch!  «ldi  venomous  «vp&#  sbe 
9tays, 
Tedious  as  hell;  but  (lies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  moroenury  swift  than  thought. 

SbaksfcATt. 
This  world  below  did  need  one  «»jfi#, 
Wliich  might  thereof  distinguish  ev'ry  patt. 

Dama, 
This  meaner  wgbts,  of  trust  and  credit  bi«. 
Not  so  respected,  could  not  look  t*  effijct. 

A  tvtpbt  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  hira  mirror  of  knighthood.       Hi>£U*x. 

The  water  flies  all  taste  of  living  -vpigbt.  MUt. 

How  couW*st  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  xeizbt  of  all  the  world  who  lov'd  thee  best  f 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  v</^/  »*  dis- 
agreeable as  himself.  AdJisau 

In  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Floriodown  at  nighi. 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorioui  w*< ; 
p's  dead.  *•«■/• 


Swift ;   nimble.     Oat  of 


The  tulip'i 
Wight,   adj. 
use. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  xvi^^ 
From  bouf^  to  bough  he  leaped  ligl^ 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched.  S^mmrm 

Wight,  an  initial  in  the  names  of  men, 
signifies  strong  j  nimble }  lusty  5  being 
purely  Saxon.  Cifeiwr. 

Wi'gjitly.  adv.  Ifrom 'wight.'\  Swiftlji 
nimbly.    Obsolete. 

Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-li^ht. 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight; 
For  day  that  was  is  toigbtly  past. 
And  now  at  last  the  night  doth  hast.      Spemxt, 
WILD.  adj.  [pib,  Sa^on  r  «»^  DutdiJ 
I.  Not  tame;  not  domestick. 

For  I  am  he,  and  bom  to  tame  yoo,  Kate, 

And  bring  you  from  a  vnid  cat  to  a  kate. 

Conformable  as  other  household  kates.  Simi^ 

Winter's  not  gone  ytt,  if  the -wiW  geese  ly 

that  way.  Shai^feart* 

AU  beasts  ot  the  earth  nnce  teiU,      MiUrn^ 

a.  Propagated  by.  nature  j  not  cultivated. 

Whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tttt  a  ganka 

tree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  Uea  core 

or  stone.  Abtm- 

Goose  grass  or  VfiU  tansy  is  a  weed  thst 

strong, clays  are  very  stibject  to.  ~        Mmrfimer. 

The  wli  bee  breeds  in  the  stocks  of  oU  «iW 

lows,  in  which  they  first  bore  a  canal,  and  fur- 

nish  afterwards  with  hao^gs,  taade  of  rose 

leaves:  and,  to  finish  their  work,  divide  tht 

whole  into  several  rooms  or  nests.  Grrc^ 

3.  Desert;  uninhabited. 

The  wiU  beset  where  he  worn  in  forest  tniA 

Mikmx 

4.  Savage ;  undfilieed ;  used  of  peracnSi 
or  practices. 

Al^irt  dut  walk. 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight,  taw 
In  them  S  wUer  nature  than  the  busness 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  SUbp^tm 

Though  the  inundation  destroyed  man  aafl 
beast  generally,  yet  some  few  wid  lakabitsacs 
^  the  woods  escaped.  ^f—  ' 

V»sniiisfa(|bsnpfcBnwiwh^iy«^ 
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tnen  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither  should 
they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
there  live  in  a  txnld  and  barbaroas  manner. 

Davits, 
May  those  already  curst  Essexian  plains. 
Where  ha^v  death  and  pining  sickness  reigns. 
Prove  as  a  cfesart,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  tvlld  as  they. 

Waller. 

5.  Turbulent  5  tempestuous}  irregular. 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused, 
And  mixt  tf>gether  in  so  wiU  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 

AdJiton, 
€•  Licentious ;  ungfoverned. 

The  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  that  roUdtOMt  that  tore  the  Tbracian  bard. 

Milton, 
Valour  grown  toild  by  pride,  and  powV  by 
rage, 
Did  the  true  charms  of  majesty  impair : 

Rome  by  degrees  advanang  more  in  age, 
Shew'd  sad  remains  of  wnat  had  once  been  fair. 

Frior, 
7.  Inconstant;  mutable;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone, 
The  wld  are  consunt,  and  the  cunning  known. 

Pope, 
%,  Inordinate;  loose. 

Other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
Mv  riots  past,  my  toild  societies.    Sbakspeare, 
Besides,  thou  art  a  beau ;  what's  that  my  child  \ 
A  fop  well  drest,  extravagant,  and  tvild: 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impeninence. 
And  in  her  calling  more  of  common  sense. 

Drjden, 

9.  Uncouth  ;  strange. 

What  are  these, 
^o  wjther'd,  and  so  'wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  n»t  like  th*  inhabitants  o*  th*  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Sbahspeare, 

10.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan. 

Wjth  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  they 
make 
/PiA/work  b  heav*n.    ■'  Milton, 

The  sea  was  very  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
providence,  and  would  have  been  a  very  mild 
world  had  it  been  without.  Woodtoard, 

SI.  Merely  imaginary. 

As  universal  as  these  appear  to  be,  an  eflfec- 
tual  remedy  might  be  applied :  I  am  not  at  pte- 
sent  upon  a  *wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a 
one  as  may  be  easily  put  in  execution.      S-wift, 

Wild.  n,s,  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
desert ;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  unin- 
habited. 

Whereas  the  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  tnilds  of  spiceful  Barbary. 

DrmyUtn, 
We  sometimes. 
Who  dwell  this  wtA/,  constrain'd  by  want  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh.  Milton, 

This  gentle  knight 
Forsook  his  easy  conch  at  early  day. 
And  to  the  woods  and  MuiUt  pursued  his  way. 

Drydm, 
■  Then  Lybia  first.  Of  all  her  moisture  dram*4 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  'oaild  of  sand.  Addison, 

is  there  a  nation  in  the  txHUt  of  Afric, 
Amidst  the  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands. 
That  does  not  uemble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Additon, 
You  rais*d  these  hallow'd  walls;  the  desart 
smil'dy 
And  paradise  was  open'd  40  t)»e  «i//.       Pe^ 
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WiLp  baril,  n,s.  [acinus,  Lat]  ]\  plant, 

yri-LD  Cucumber,    n,  u    [elatirium,  Ut,l 

A  plant.  •■ 

The  branches  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

cucumber,  but  have  no  tendfib;  the  fruit  is 

prickly,  and  when  nve  bursts  with  great  elastic 

xity,  and  abounds  with  fetid  juice.  JJfX. 

Wild  Olt^vf.  ».,,  [elcagnuj,  Latin 5  from 
iXa»«,  oltva,  and  ay»o^,  vUex.^  This 
plant  hath  leaves  like  those  Qf  the  chaste 
tree,  and  a  fruit  like  an  olive.      Mil/er 

To  WILDER.  *v.  a.  [from  "MtU,]  To 
lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  path- 
less  tract. 

The  Uttle  courtiers,  who  ne'er  come  to  know 
I  he  depth  of  factions,  as  hi  mazes  go. 
Where  interests  meet,  and  cross  so  oft,  diat  thev 
With  too  much  care  are  vjilder*d  in  the  way.  ' 

O  thou!  who  free'st  me  from  my  doukSl 
state, 
Long  lost  and  wider  d  in  the  naze  of  fate. 
Be  present  stilL  p^^ 

Wi'ldkrniss.  «./.  [fromwA/.]     . 
X.  A  desert;  a  tract  of  solitude  and  sa- 
vageness. 

He  travell'd  through  wide  wasteful  ground, 

Ihat  nought  but  desart  toildermtt  shew'd  all 

around.  Spenser, 

When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear.  ' 

But  a  wild  wldernefs  of  waters  deep, 

Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep. 

Ot  •      •  .  .  Spenser, 

tiru  ™y.  P*^**  K'ngoom,  sick  with  civil  blows ' 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  >vilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  > 
.0,  thou  wilt  be  a  tvilderness  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

T>  »     .  ,  Sbcisdeartu 

But  who  can  always  on  the  billows  lie  f 
A  ii'^l^  ^^  itv^/rr/iw/  yields  no  supply.  fP'aller. 
All  those  animals  have  been  obliged  to  change 
their  wooijs  and  "ufildemesses  for  lodgings  in  «- 
"■^l       .  r,_.  Arbutbnot  and  Pope. 

2.    1  ne  state  of  being  wild  or  disurdcrly. 
Not  in  use. 
The  paths  and  bow*rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  ' 

Will  keep  from  ivilderness  with  ease.  Milton 
Wi'ldfire.  n.j,  [iviU  and  Jire.]  A 
composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

When  thou  rann»st  up  Gadshill  iirthe  night 
to  catch  my  horse,  I  dkl  think  thou  hadst  beea 
an  ipiis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  'wildjre.  Sbaksp. 
Though  brimstone,  pitch,  iPrWr*,  bum  easily, 
and  are  liard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  suet 
fiery  wind  as  gimpowder  Bacon. 

'  Yet  shall  jt  in  his  boihng  stomKh  turn 
To  bitter  poison,  and  like  wildfire  bum; 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 

No  matter  in  the  world  so  proper  to  write 
with  as  wildfire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  ' 
legible  than  tho^e  which  arc  read  by  their  own 
'*«"^  *  Additon, 

In  flames,  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bftd. 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  fiead. 

Popim  V 

Wildcoosecha'se.  »,i,   A  pursuit  of 
something  as  unlikely  to  be  caiigtK  as 
the  wild  goose. 
If  our  wits  tua  the  wUdgoostcbate,  I  1^^ 
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4ao»;  for  tboo  hatt  more  of  the  wiUc<yMe  yi 
one  of  thy  wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five. 

Sl>aJksJ>earf* 

Let  a  man  connder  the  time,  money,  and 

vexttion,  that  this  xoiUgweehMce  haa  cost  Mm, 

«nd  then  say,  mrfaat  have  I  gotten  to  answer  all 

this  expence^  but  giddy  /toUol  ?       VEstram^, 

WrLDiNG.    «.  /.    [Kviidiehgbe,  Dutch'.] 
A  wild  sour  apple. 

Ten  ruddy  wUdu^s  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tip-toes,  reaching  from  the  ground. 

The  red  streak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  ob- 
tfidetj  the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  oiwiU" 
i$gt  neverplcasing  to  the  palate.        Mortiatr, 

Tne  'snUtHg'i  fibres  are  contriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
•Its  feculence.  Philifs. 

Wi'ldly.  adv,  [from  ot-iW.] 
s;  Without  cultivatfon. 

That  which  grows  v/ildly  of  itself,  is  worth 
Dothinc.  Jif*re, 

ft.  Witnout  tameness;  with  ferity. 
%.  With  disorders  with  perturbation  or 
.  distraction . 

Put  yt)ur  diKOursc  into  some  frame,  and  start 

Ikot  lo  tifildfy  Uom  my  aftir.  Shahpeart, 

^frs.  Page,  at  the  door,  sweating,  blowing, 

and  looking  tM/U/jri  vould  needs  speak  with  you. 

*  *  SkaispcaM^e. 

Young  modi^rs  %tfUMy  stsre  with  fear  oDprest, 

And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

nryJm, 
His  fever  being  come  to  a  height,  he  grew 
deliHous,  and  taUted  very  vnUty. 

FimaU  Q/msftie, 

4.  Without  attention ;  without  judgment; 
'  heedlessly. 

As  th*  unthoutht  accident  is  guiky 
Of  what  wa  wUJh  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  tne  slaves  of  chance,  and  ffies 
Of  evory  wind  that  blows.  Sbaksfemrt, 

5.  Capriciously;  irrarionally. 

WlM)  is  there  so  viiiSii  sceptical  as  to  ouestioo 
whether  the  sun  shaH  me  in  the  east  ?  Wltkius. 
^.  Irregularly. 

She,  wlMy  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  by  day.  ihyd, 
Wi^LDNBSS.  sr. /.  {from  tvild,^ 
a.  Rudenej^s ;  disorder  like  that  of  uncul* 
*  tivated  ground. 

The  heath,  which  was  the  third  psrt  of  our 

plot,  t  wish  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  W, 

to  a  natural  mfUdnrss,  ^aew. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me  what  the  woman*8care 

Jh^  in  the  tmUust  of  the  wood  prepare.  /Visr. 

ft.    Inordinate  viracity;  irregularity  of 
manoera. 

This  same  starved  iustice  hath  done  nothing 
but  prated  to  me  of  tne  ^mUHfss  of  his  youth, 
and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Tumbfl- 
ttreet ;  and  everv  thurd  word  a  lie.  Shmkifeatr, 

He  is  giv'n 
To  ^rts,  to  wsUkm,  and  much  company. 

3*  Savageness;  brutality. 

He  came  in  like  a  wikl  man,  but  such  a  wild' 
mus  as  shewed  his  eye-sight  had  umed  him;  fvSk 
«f  withered  leaves,  whi^,  though  they  feQ  not> 
Still  threatened  ftlttng.  Sijmey. 

4.  Feritv;  the  state  of  an  animal  un- 
tamed: contrary  to /«iM^iir/j* 

5.  Uncultivated  atate. 

Their  wUmess  lose,  and  quitting  nattire's  rati, 
Obey  the  t«ln  sad  discipline  of ^vt.       Pryftt,. 
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6.  Deviatioa  finom  4  aettled  coorae  r  irae- 

gularity. 

A  delffium  is  hot  a  shaft  vOImx/ of  the  ims- 
gination;  a  settled  uregfihuity  of  ^ncy  is  <fis- 
traction  and  madness;  ^f^« 

7.  Alienation  of  mind. 

Ophelia,  I  wish 
Hiat  your  pod  beauties  be  the  happy  c 
Of  Hamlet's  wUdneu ;  so  shall  I  hope  ] 

n»cs 
Msy  brin^  him  to  his  wonted  way  s 
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Wildse'rvice.  sf. /.  IcTitt^gms,  Latm.] 
A  plant.  ^^- 

WiL^.  9.  J*  [pil^t  SjxHf  'witlf  IslandioL] 
A  deceit  J  a  f^au^;  a  tricK;  t  $tra|9- 

fem ;  a  practice  artful»  sly,  and  insi- 
tous. 

Their  leader  by  his  x^la  had  modi  obtain'^ 
And  done  much  mischief  on  the  E&glisb  stste. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  ofwiks 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  JK&»( 

Li£e  essaY*d  the  surest  wiiSr, 
Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  sa^e.      HVmn— 11^ 

So  Smrza,  curs'd  with  a  too  fertile  bram, 
Lost  by  his  vf/rf  the  ponr'r  his  wit  <fid  gain. 

The  heart  of  man  is  full  of  viU*t  anriECs, 
and  deceit,  there  is  no  guesang  at  wikstbeis 
m>m  bis  speeches;  Ajiiim 

Wisdom's  above  su&pecstng  vifer. 
The  queen  of  learning  gnvcly  smiVes.     ^sig^ 
Wi'Li^UL.  oiij   livili  sj^d  JkL'} 
t.    Stubborn;  contumacious}   perreise; 
inflexible. 
The  w/ful  never  want  woe.  ^tiyverk 

a.  Done  or  suffered  by  design. 
Stbenoboca  hersetf  did  <£3ak 
^^th  xi/if/ui  cord,  for  wanting  of  h^  wilL 

Thou  tome 
.An  all  things  under  heav*n,  all  places  thoiL 
Who  for  my  vrilfiU  crime  an  banfaSiM  faen£ 

The  silent  stranm  stood  amaz"d  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  -cwg^r/ poverty.  JfryA 

By  chance  he  ancient  amities  tbrgoc. 
Or  else  expung'd  them  with  one  in^mi  blot : 
Nor  knew  he  Ood  nor  man,  nor  £utb,  mt 

friends. 
But  for  by-purposes  and  workfly  ends.     JZ0* 

WILFULLY,  mdv.  [from  wU/mI.'J 

I.  Obsrinately;  stubbornly.' 
'    The  mother,  who  beine  determinate^,  Isast 
I  should  say  of  a  great  bdy  wffmtfy^  beat  te 
marry  her  to  Deouforas^  tried  aH  wsays  which 
a  witty  and  hard-heaned  mother  cot^  devise. 

Riril  could  she  conceal  Her  fire*  and  wijpJh 
persevered  she  m  it.  ^*^^ 

Religion  is  matterxif  our  ficeest  choice;  aii 
if  meu  will  obsrinately  and  viifiMy  set  tbea- 
selves  against  it,  there  is  no  reoicdy.    IHhfiw 
a.  By  desif  n  \  Otn  purpoae. 

That  win  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  xnlfiMj  be* 
tray  our  succours,  through  iSi  dtfficolbes. 


If  you  do  not  viffiJly  piss  over  sny  of  jeos 
greater  ofSences,  but  confess  porticuhriy,  w^ 
repent  seriously,  of  them,  God  wifi  moee  «sid^ 
pass  by  your  lesser  infirmities.      Bh^  Tffb^ 

This  let  Uim  know; 
Lestv  ^il/wUy  <iMJv§t  ha  pt«tciid  ^ 

'iKu^itai.  jan^ 
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ifj/i' LVVLtiiii.  »,s,  [hoxn  *wt[fuL'\   Ob- 
Btinacv  J  stubbornness  j  perverGcnws. 

So  full  of 'wilfulness  and  self-liking  is  o^ir  na- 
ture, that  without  some  definitive  sentence, 
whicn,  being  given,  xna^  stand,  small  liope  there 
is  that  strifes  will  end.  Hooktr, 

Thy  causelesi  ruth  repress ; 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  'wUfuimssy. 
And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  agam, 
Peserves  to  taste  bis  folh^'s  fruit.  Spenser, 

Never  hydra-headed -rr/yK/zj^// 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.     ^  Bhahfeart* 

Sins  of  presumption  are  such  as  proceeafrom 
pride,  arrogancy,  nvUfuUessy  and  haughtiness  of 
fDan*s  hean.  Perkhs* 

A  stiff  and  stubborn  obstinacy  is  not  so  mnch 
Armness  and  resolution,  as  wilfulness.  L'Estran. 
That  is  not  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy 
or  mlfulness,  which  is  the  natural  product  of 
their  age.  L»*:ke, 

Wi'lily.  ad*v,  [from  ivUj,']    By  strata'- 
gem  5  fraudalcntly. 

They  did  work  tvfltly,  and  went  afld  nwrfc  as 
if  they  had  been  ambassadors.  Joshua, 

V^fLiNESS.  »./.  [from  ow/k.]  Cunning  j 
guile. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  perse- 
cute the  poor :  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty 
'mUiness  that  they  have  imagined.  Ptalms. 

She  supplied  the  weakness  of  force  by  tv/V/- 
ntst  of  art,  and  advantage  of  treaty.         lirweL 
WILL,  n.s,  [pilla,  Saxon  j  mjiUet  Dut.j 
I.  That  power  by  which  we  desire  amd 
purpose  5  velkity. 

What  freedom  the  vfili  naturally,  under  this 

corrupt  state,  hath,  I  do  not  consider.  Hammond, 

The  vt//  cannot  be  constrained.         Perkins, 

Two  principal  fountains  there  ore  of  human 

actions,  knowledge  and  ^w//;  which  w>//,  ia 

things  tending  towards  any  end,  is  termed  choice. 

Hooker, 
s«  Chdice;  arbitrary  determination. 

in//  is^he  poweif  which  the  mind  has  to  or- 
der the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbear* 
ing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of 
<ny  ptirt  of  the  bo8y  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa. 

LtOcke, 
Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  v///. 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe  ? 

If  nature,-  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill; 
If  wr//,  then  she  at  voiU  may  tvill  forego.  Spens, 
These  things  have  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  ti;///, 
'Worship  and  humility.  Cotossians, 

Will  holds  the  scepter  in  the  soul, 
And  on  the  passions  of  the  heart  doth  rtign.  ^ 
^  JDavies, 

The  truth  is,  such  a  man  understands  by  his 
vfillf  and.  believes  a  thing  true  or  £ilse,  merely 
«s  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  a  violent  indina* 
tion;  and  therefore,  wiuin  that  incUnation  lasts 
in  its  strength,  he  discovers  nothing  of  the  dif- 
f^cnt  degrees  of  evidence.  Atterhurj. 

3.  Discretion  j  choice. 

Religion  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 

world,  before  there  were  civil  laws  amongst 

th'era ;  I  mean  any  other  than  the  mecr  twUt  of 

theif  princes  and  governors.  ft^ilktHs, 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  toilt  chastise. 

Pope. 
4:.  Command  i  direction. 

At  his  first  sieht  the  inountains  are  shaken, 

and  at  his  vfiJl  tne  south  wind  blowetb.   Ecclus, 

Our  prayers  should  be  accordin}^  to  the  tvill 

pf  God;  they  should  have  nothing  m  them  but 

what  is  wise,  and  holy,  and  heavenly.        Law* 

5«  Disposition  I  inciioation^  desire* 


Wit 

I  mal:6  \to\^  to  press  upon  you  i^ifi  lb  I&llt 
preparation.  ,,  .  u,tt 

You*ic  welcome ;  what  *$  your  wiUT 

Shgktpi^ 
fie  hath  a  wU^  he  hath  a  p«wer  to  peffona. 
Drummmi* 
tte  saici,  an3  wiA  so  iood  a  w//.y>  «• 
IDId  to  hishrcast  the  fatal  point  apply,    ,  ,  , 
It  found  his  heart.  DryHeiu 

4.  pQwcr;  government. 

X)cliver  me  not  over  unto  the  wvu  g(  lyln* 

enemies.     *  „  '  rsalmu 

HthadhisioUlotl&tn^  f^£(br«  h^covill 

go;  he  had  the  mastery  Of  ms  parents  ever  sinct 

he  could  prsltile ;  and  why,  now  be  is  Irowouj^ 

must  he  be  restrained  ?  Im$* 

7,  Divine  determinatioh.     ^  ,  - 

I  woulcf  ^ve  a  thousand  furloii^jS  of  seal  nr  an 

acre  of  barren  eroxind.    The  wlU  aT>ovd  hm  , 

done;  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dtj  desith.  ShdAtpm 

%.    Testament  J   disposition  of  i  dying 

man's  effects.  ^ 

Another  tfanch  of  thwr  revenue  still 

Remains^  beyond  their  bouiuOe^  right  to  kill. 

Their  father  yet  alive,  iinpower*d  to  ^^  * 

wilL  ,,     hrfiem. 

Do  men  make  their  last  w/Zi  by  wc«jd  of 

mouth  ofily  ?  Biepbtmt. 

9.  Good  <u7t//.    Favour)  kiqdnesf^. 
m  to  the  doctor,  he  bath  my  nadrvaiU^   ' 
And  none  but  he  to  marry  witn  Nan  Page,  ^ 

^i^hpemrtk 
lb.  GooD-<tDi//.    Right  intention. 

Some  preach  Oirist  of  envy,  and  some  of 
good^iU.  Pkmpjaeuu. 

II.  Ihis-'wiU.    Malice  $  malignity. 

Wi  L  L  'With  a  ^sps  n,  /.  Jack  with  a  lan- 
tern.     4 

tVill  with  tbi  vnsp  b  of  a  round  figvr*,  in 
bigness  like  the  flame  of  a  ^dlc ;  bvl  aorof« 
times  broader,  and  like  a  bundle  of  twigs  set  <m 
fire,  ft  sometimes  gives  a  brighter  light  than 
that  of  a  wax-candle;  at  other  dmes.more  ob> 
scure,  and  of  a  puijle  colour.  When  viewed 
near  at  hand,  it  shmes  le^  than  at  a  distance 
They  wander  about  in  the  air,  not  far  nrom 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  are  more  freqiiei^ 
in  places  that  are  unauous,  mouldy^  marsbry 
ana  abounding  vn\h  reeds.  They  haunt  burv« 
ing-places,  places  of  execution,  and  duo^uUs. 
They  commonly  appear  in  summer  and  at  tho 
be|tnnin|  of  autumn,  and  are  gtnera^r  at  thp 
height  of  ;ibout  six  feet  from  thf  ground.  Now 
they  dilate  themselves,  and  now  contract ;  now 
they  go  on  like  waves,  arid  rain  as  it  were  sparks 
of  fire,  but  they  burn  nothing.  They  follow 
those  that  run  away,  and  fly  from  those  tlut 
fallow  thera.  Some  that  have  been  catched  wer« 
observed  to  consist  of  a  shining,  viscous,  and  ge- 
latinous matter,  like  the  spawn  of  frogs,  not  ho^ 
or  burning,  but  only  shining ;  so  that  the  nuttex 
seems  to  be-  phosphorus,  prepfured  aind  raided 
firdm  putrified  plants,  or  carcasses  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  which  is  condensed -by  the  cold  of  tho 
evening,  and  tlien  shines.  Afusehemirtek* 

JVill'^-^isp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs.  Can* 

ToWihh.  *v.a.  \jwugany  Gothickj  pU- 
lan,  Saxon  j  ivilUn,  Dutch.] 

I,  To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or 
be  done ;  or  not  be^  or  not  be  done. 

To  v///,  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or 
doing  of  that  which  ir^y  see  to  be  good.  Hooker 

I<et  Richard  be  re<>C'  red  to  his  blood, 
As  win  the  rest ;  $0  txtUetb  Winchester. 

1   .  Siaispedrg 

I  speak  not  of  God's  detenmning  his  ows 
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w\]\,  but  hk  fMredetcrmining  tht  teu  of  our  wilL 

There  is  as  greii  difFerence  betwixt  these  two, 

as  betwixt  my  sviUing  a  lawful  thing  mysetf,  and 

my  inducing  another  man  to  do  that  which  i« 

•    unlawful.  ,  Hammokd, 

Whosoever  vfilh  the  doing  of  a  thing,  if  the 

doing  of  it  be  in  his  power,  be  will  certainly  do 

k  J  tod  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which 

he  has- in  his  power  to  do,  does  not  properly  will 

jt,  '^  South. 

A  roan  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty, 

because  he  can  walk  if  he  wt/^  it.  Loc»»- 

%,  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 
She's  too  rough  for  me; 
Ther^,  th«re,  Hortcnsio,  viU  you  ^^T^^  ^  ^ 

J,  'To  coronnAnd  ;  to  direct. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  Corinth,  every  man 
to  lay  up  somewhat  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  re- 
ferveitin  store  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  there.  Hooker, 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wiWd  to  love  his  enemies  t 

Shaksfeare, 
Our  battle  is  more  fuU  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  »erf  x*  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour's  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  v/iil*  ourhearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shakspeare, 

He  willtd  him  to  be  of  good  cgmfort,  prorais^ 

ing  to  bestow  upon  him  whatsoever  he  should 

win.  Knofies. 

Jf  they  had  any  business,  his  majesty  tviilcJ 

that  they  should  attend.  Clmrtn4»»- 

*Tis  yours,  O  queen!  to  vaili 

The  work  which  duty  bindsme  tofulBl.  Drydem. 

4.  It  has  a  loose  and  slight  signification. 

Let  the  circumstanees  of  life  be  what  or  where 

thev  wUL  a  man  should  never  neglea  improve- 

ineit.  »"-"'. 


5.  It  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future 
tense,  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  show 
or  limit  the  signification. 
I  will  come.  1  am  determined  to  come  r 
importing  choice. 

^bou  ivilt  comi.  It  must  be  so  that  thou 
must  come,  importing  necessity  j  or,  it 
shall  be  that  thou  ^halt  come,  importing 
choice. 

IVilt  tboH  come?  Hast  thou  determined 
to  come?  importing  choi(:e. 

Ht  iiuill  come.  He  is  resolved  to  come ; 
or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come :  im- 
porting cithei*  choice  or  necessity. 

//  *will  comf.  It  must  so  be  tbat  it  must 
come :  importing  necessity. 

The  plural  foiiows  the  analogy  of  ihc 
singular. 

Wi'li,!  and  FUi,  amqng  the  English  Sax- 
ons, as  viele  at  this  day  among  the  Ger- 
mans, signified  »?<7»y.  So  JViliielmus  is 
the  defender  of  many ;  W)lfredy  peace  to 
many  \  which  are  answered  in  sense 
and  signification  by  Polyraachus,  Polyr 
crates,  and  Polyphilus.  Gibson. 

yri'Li^iwo.  adj.  [from  'mil,'] 

J.  Inclined  to  any  thing  j  consentit^gj 
not  dispv»  td  to  refuse. 

Somp  other  able,  and  as  wiUini^  p«y« 
The  rigid  setisfac  '    -  Milton, 

Can  buy  man  trus    a  better  support,  under 
iflfelivn,  t|)im  the  friendship  of  Qmnipoten^ef 
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vho  is  both  able  and  wiUing^ and  ^Oismthem  tm 

relieve  him  ?      '  ^aUUy. 

%:  Pleased  ;  desirous.  ^  ,    .     ^ , 

He,  wUlinz  to  please  one  m  authority ,forcea 
all  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  t^  b^ 
foshion.  .      ir"t!^ 

He  stoop  d  with  weary  wings  and  «»^^^g^ 

3.  Favourable;   well  disposed    to    any 

As  many  as  were  w/iltw^-hcartcd  1^*^^ 
bracelets  and  earrings.  -£w*b. 

4.  Ready  ;  complying.  

Religion  hath  force  to  quahfy  all  softtot  men, 
to  make  governors  the  apter  to  rule  w^  »- 
science,  inferiors  for  consaencc  sake  ^™^ 
linger  Xoohty.  ^  01^  T_f!z[' 

We've  wiiliMg  dames  enough.       ShaA^mn, 

5.  Chosen.  ,  ,. 

They're  held  with  h]^  melodious barmcoy 
In -iwT/JVrf  chains,  and  sweet  capthrity.    J^ttim. 

6.  Spontaneous. 

Forbear,ifthou  hast  pity;  ^ 

These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  *enfelc«5  plant. 
Ho  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  «*^ 

Jjrjia* 

{.  Consenting. 

How  can  hoartt  not  free  serve  'OfUlingr 

AlUim, 

Wi'llincly.  <?i^i'.   [fromow/i.] 
I.  With  one's  own  consent  5  vrithoot  dis- 
like ;  without  reluctance. 

That  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  amoegit 
christian  churches  should  be  by  aU  good  o^ 
procured,  we  join  most  •!w//ji»f/y  andgU*^  «Tdi 
them,  .  _         .,     *^«**^' 

I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guUty, 
To  give  up  willingly  th«t  noble  title 
Your  m?»stcr  wed  me  to.  ,   Sb^itpaart^ 

This  ransom,  if  my  v^hole  inheritance  ^^^ 
May  compass  it,  shall  -iviUingly  be  paid.  Af«»«. 
».  By  one's  own  desire. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  nor  so  mock 
to  be  envied,  as  some  would  wUlingiy  repfeseoi 
jj^  Jld£nm, 

Wi'llikgness.  If./,  [from  qvUUj^.] 
Consent;  freedom  from  reluctance j 
ready  compliance. 

We  praise  the  things  we  near  with  rooca 
more  mullingnus  than  those  we  see ;  beca^ewe 
envy  the  present,  and  reverence  ftic  p*H ;  thrak- 
ing  ourselves  instructed  by  the  one,  and  Qgertod 
by  the  other.  , '        ^^  7«^ 

•  It  is  not  doing  good  after  that  sair-e  wander* 
ful  manner,  that  Christ's  eKamplc  obl^tk  la 
unto,  but  to  a  like  willingness  aud  readiness  ta 
do  good,  as  far  as  our  power  retchcth.    Cflamy, 

Fear  never  yet  a  generoua  mind  iSd  pain; 
We  yield  on  parlev,  but  are  stor nn*d  in  vain; 
Constraint,  in  all  thing?,  makes  the  pleasure  less; 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  wiih  wiiU^g^u 

Ikjde*. 

Wi'llow.  «./.  [pelie.  Sax.  joUx^  Latin i 
fcwilou,  Welsh.]  A  tree  vfora  by  for* 
fern  fovers. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  conssting  rfie. 
veral  stamina,  which  are  colleaed  into  a  sfpte. 
but  are  barren.  The  embryos  are  productd 
upon  different  trees  from  the  male  flowers,  and 
afterwards  become  a  fruit  or  husk,  shaped  Bkea 
cone,  opening  in  two  pa^tSt  ?"><*  containing  downy 
seeds.  JWitfrr. 

1  offered  him  my  company  f  a  yriikze  ate, 
to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being  "^'^ikenM^ 
^4  him  up  a  rodl,  as  bfint  worthy  to  be  wBpe, 
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In  soch  a  sight 
^tood  Dido  with  a  viUtnv  in  her  hand 
"Upon  the  wild  sea  banks.  Sbakspeare, 

Tell  hinijin  hope  hell  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
Iwearthew«//»wKarlandforhi8sake.    Sbaksp, 
When  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marshes  he  resorts  obscur*d  with  reeds. 
And  hoarv  wUI^ws  which  the  mcnsture^  feeds. 

Sandys, 
AfHicted  Israel  shall  nt  weeping  down. 
Their  harps  upon  the  neighb'rmg  yaiUrws  hung 
No  joyous  hymn  encouraging  theur  tongue. 

Prior* 
WiLLOWisH.  fl<^.  [from  wi/fow.]    Re- 
jembiing  the  colour  ef  willow. 

Make  hn  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel, 
or  ^viikrto'ub  colour.  fValtom,     j 

WrLLOWWEED.  «./.  [from  wii&w  and 
'weed-f  fysimacbia^  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Avu*wortb. 
Wi'llowwort.  n.  s.  A  plant.    Miller. 
'Wi'ly,  adj.  [froraw/Zf.]  Cunning}  slv} 
full  of  stratagem  i  fraudulent }  insidi- 
ous •,  subtle  \  mischievously  artful. 

They  are  so  cautelous  and  ivily  headed,  espe- 
cially being  men  of  smalljpraclice  in  law  matters, 
that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow 
such  subtilities  and  shifts.  '  Sptnter* 

In  the  vtily  snake 
Whatever  lights,  none  would  suspicions  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  wid  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  ,,.      ,.       M'"""^ 

Since  this  false,  ir/7y,  doubhng  disposition  of 
mind  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society, 
God  is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  compassion 
to;nen,  to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  »«*"»« 
some  odd  mark  upon  such  Cams.  Soutb. 

My  wfv  nurse  by  long  experience  found. 
And  first  discovered  to  my  soul  itt  wound ; 
•Tii  love  said  she.  Drydm, 

;Wi'mble.  n,  s.  [wimpelf  old  Dutch,  from 
tvemelen,  to  bon,^  An  instrument  with 
yitihch  holes  are  bored. 

At  harvest-home,  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel  which  he  fears  to  broach. 
He  'ssays  the  xtfimBU,  o(ten  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  th'u-sty  servants  but  a  smack. 

Drydem. 
As  when'a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er,  • 
Who  plv  the  tpiiwWf ,  some  hu^e  beam  to  bore ; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spms  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  It  scoops  it  out. 

Pcpt* 
T3ie  trepan  is  like  a  wmbU  used  by  joiners. 

SbMrp» 
Wi'mble.  aj^.  Active;  nimble;  shifting 
to  and  fro.    Such  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing here. 

He  was  so  wmhl*  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bou|h  he  leaped  light. 

And  oft  the  piwiies  latched ; 
Therewith  afhiid  I  ran  away ; 
Sut  he,  that  earst  seem*d  but  to  play, 
A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched.  *  Sfe^icr, 

Vf|'MPLE.».j.  [tepliottthatm,]  A  plant. 
Wi'mplb.  n.  /.  ifuimtle,  Fr.]    A  hood  ; 
a  veil.    It  is  pnnted  in  Spenser ^  perhaps 
by  mistake,  <iuimble, 

%o  fair  and  fresh,  as  fsurest  flower  in  May, 
Fcr  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aude. 
And  widow-like  sad  vfimbU  thrown  away. 

Spctuerk 

The  Lord  will  take  away  the  chanj^eable  suits 

^apparel,  sad  the  tv^/r/ ,  and  the  cnspu«  P|ns« 
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9#Wi'mplb.  v.4i.  To  draw  doim  at« 
hood  or  veil. 

The  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  vnmbitd  was  full  low.  Speutr 

Win,  whether  initial  or  final,  in  the  names 
of  men  may  either  denote  a  mascul  ne 
temper,  from  pm,  which  signifies  ia 
Saxon,  war,  strength,  Cfc,  or  else  the 
general  love  and  esteem  he  hath  among 
the  people,  from  the  Saxon  pine,  i.  e. 
dear,  beloved.  In  the  names  of  placet 
it  implies  a  battle  fought  there,  uibson. 
To  Win.  o^.  a.  pret.  'wan  and  tvoti ;  part, 
pass,  won,  [pmna.  Sax,  *wimien,  Dutch.] 
X.  To  gain  by  conquest. 

The  town  of  Gasa,  where  the  enemy  lay  en- 
camped, was  not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  vwr.    ^ 

KnoUet* 
He  gave  him  a  c6mmand  in  his  lunry,  and  un- 
der his  good  condua  v»jv  many  islands.  Hijlitt. 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan 
'wim,  A£Ut$M» 

Follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  to«^; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  woe. 

Drydan 
a*  To  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest. 
Loyalty  is  still  the  same. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Altho*  it  be  not  sbin'd  upon.  Hud^ms , 

I  five  years  at  Tarentum  vum 
The  questorship,  and  then  our  love  began. 

Dtmbam* 
Thy  we)l-breath*d  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wuu  the  course. 

Drydm. 

3.  To  gain  something  withheld,  or  some- 
thing valuable. 

When  you  see  my  son,  tell  him,  that  his  swoi4 
can  never  wm  the  honour  that  he  loses.  Sbaksp* 

Resolv'd  to  ufii,  he  meditates  the  way 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray.       Ptp9» 

4.  To  obtain;  to  allure  to  kindness  or 
compliance. 

Thy  virtue  v>an  me ;  with  virtue  preserve 
me.  Dost  thou  love  me  ?  Keep  me  then  <till 
worthy  to  be  beloved.  Sidney, 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  tme  me. 

Sbahptargm 

5.  To  gain  by  play. 
He  iiad  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  parlla* 

ment,  for  which  reason  not  a  man  would  hav« 
so  much  correspondence  with  him  as  to  w/«  his 
money.  Addison. 

6.  To  gain  by  persuasion. 
They  ww  great  numbers  to  receive 

With  jov  the  tidings  brought  from  heav*n. 

MiiloM, 

7.  To  gain  by  courtship. 
She  *s  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo*d; 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  v  es.      Sbahp* 

No  tears,  CeHa,  now  shall  wm 
My  resolv'd  heart  to  return : 

I  have  scarch'd  thy  soul  within. 
And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn.      Carnai 

That  flood  witness  d  his  inconstant  flame. 
When  thus  he  swore,  aod  nnon  the  yieldiflg 
damev  '  Coj. 

Ttf  WiN*a;.«. 

1.  To  gain  the  victory* 

Nor  ia  it  aught  but  lust. 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  «««f 
Shouid  •m  in  vauk»  Afiffm, 
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0,  To  gain  influtnce  or  frvour. 

You  express  younelf  very  desirous  tow/« 
upon  the  juc^^eut  of  your  master,  and  not  upon 
hw  affections  ordy.  Matoii, 

'You  have  a  softness  artd  bciicficence  rtfwnwg 
at  the  hearts  of  others.  Dryden, 

Thy  words  Hke  tnusick  tveiy  breast  controul. 
Steal  thro'  the  air,  andwi  upoo  thi»  iffuL  Popt. 
%>  To  gain  ground. 

The  rabbli  will  in  time  vjin  upon  power. 

4..  To  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. 
Charles,  1  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind's  not  on  *t,  you  are  too  hard  for  rat, 
—Sir,  I  did  never  TOw»  of  you  before. 
—But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy  *8  on  my  pUy. 

Sbat4ftare. 

Xo  Wince.  «v.  n,  [g^ingOy  Welsh,]  To 
kick,  as  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  paio. 

Lwill  sic  as  quiet  at  a  lamb, 
1  will  not  ttir,  nor  wnce^  nor  speak  a  word. 

Sbaktpeare. 
Room,  room,  for  my  horse  i»ill  noimct^ 
If  be  ctine  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince, 

Ben  yeiuen* 
The  angry  beast  did  straieht  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament. 
Began  to  kick,  and  ffmc,  and  vine*. 
As  if  h'  had  been  beside  his  sense.      HtHTthras. 
Wi'ncer.«.  i^  [from  wf»f^.]  A  kicking 
.  beast. 

Winch.  »•/.  [^/«rAiT,  Fr.  to  twist.}  A 
■windhce  j  something  held  in  the  hand 
by  which  a  wheel  or  cylinder  is  turned. 
Fut  a  vttHeh  with  the  wheel.  Maimer, 

^0  Winch,  v.  a,  (The  same  with  nvince  5 
or  perhaps  from  guincbtTf  French,  to 
tnmst ;  imncb  signifying  sometimes  to 
writhe  or  contort  the  bod^.}  To  kick 
with  impatience  j  to  shrink  from  any 
uneasiness. 

We  who  have  free  souls 
tt  touches  not,  let  the  gall*d  jade  'mineb; 
Our  withers  are  un^Tung.  ShakUtare* 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  qoarrcl  Hed ! 
,        Mor  did  I  ever  'wlncb  or  grudge  it.      Hudibrat, 
This  last  allusion  gall'd  t^<■  panther  more ; 
Yet  secm*d  she  not  to  'winebt  though  shrewdly 
pain'd.  Dry^cn, 

Their  consciences  arc  galled;  and  this  make* 
them  'whebwdi  fling,  as  if  they  had  seme  met- 
tle. TilhUcH. 
Wi'ncopipb^  *. /. 

Inhere  is  a  small*  red  flower  in  the  stubble- 
fields,  which  country  people  call  the  •ufi/icopipe} 
which  if  it  cpens  in  the  tnorning  j-ou  way  be 
sure  a  fair  day  will  follow.  Baton, 

Wind.  «  /.  •  [pint>,  Saxon  ;  tviW,  Dut, 

^  ;v/f,  Welslv] 
1.  Wind  is  when  any  tract  of  air  moves 
from  the  place  it  is  in,  to  any.  other, 
with  an  impetus  that  is  seiuible  to  us  : 
wherefore  it  wa^  not  ill  called  by  the 
ancients  a  swifter  course  of  air  5  a  flow- 
ing wave  of  air  J  a  flux,  efftision,  or 
'  stream  of  air.  Miucbenbroek, 

n»e  worthy  fellow  is  our  general  He  *s  th« 
rock,  the  oak,  not  to  be  'wind  shaken.     SbaJksp» 

L  ■«'$  hui;.lds  should  be  thoughts 
l^liicit  ttn  iiraes  faster  glide  tlum  the   sun 

be;ims, 
f>nving  back  shadows  ovc&lew'riog.  hills* 
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Therefore  do  nimbU-pbumM  dov«s  dryw  1 
And  therefore  hath  the  wuii-swilt  Cupid  n 

Falmouth  Meth  fivtber  cut  in  the  trade  way, 
and  so  offereth  a  sooner  ofporuuotj  to  u»#"rf 
driven  ships  than  PWmoath.  Corrar. 

IVmdit  nothing  bot  a  violeat  raotiaa  a£  tlM 
air,  produced  by  its  meftctioa  more  in  one 
place  than  another,  by  the  sun-beams,  the  at- 
uactioDs  oCthc  raofiA,  and  the  comhiaariom  of 
the  tartfa*8  motions.  CA^ar. 

1.  0ixM:tion  oi  the  bktt  from  a  particttUr 
point ;  as  eastward,  westwaxxi* 

1 11  «ve  thee  a  w*^, 
I  mysett  have  all  the  oarer. 
And  the  very  points  they  blow ; 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
V  th»  ahipman's  card.  Stmit/e^n, 

In  the  year  1600,  out  Sfano  df  MalpM,  in 
the  realm  of  Naples,  found  out  the  compass,  m 
pix'u  natdicai  consisting  of  eight  vxmdt  onlyydbi 
four  principal,  and  four  collateral ;  and  00c  loQg 
after,  the  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  per- 
fected that  ezoellent  invention,  adding  tweoty- 
four  other  subordinate  wifldif  or  points.  Afte, 
f.  Breath ;  power  or  net  of  respiration. 

Ifmy  wtiM/werebut  k)a|^efwiigh  toaaymy 
prayers,  I  would  repenc  SbaJtrftept, 

His  xviiid  he  never  todt  whilst  the  cap  was  at 
his  mouth,  but  justly  obsenred  the  rule  <k  dnak- 
ingwith  one  breath.  '  Sail  will. 

The  perifoma  ot  the  flowers,  and  their  vtctMS 
to  cure  shortness  of  xrimd  in  porsy  old  mo, 
seems  to  agree  most  with  the  orange.     Ttmfk 

It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passa^  of  his  wmf. 
And  the  tree  soul  to  flitting  air  resiga'd.  Drjim 

4.  Air  caused  bv  any  action. 

On  each  aide  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smjling  Cupids, 
With  divers  colour *d  fans,  whose  v/«^<fid  saaa 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  the^  did  coo^ 

la  an  oisan,  from  o^e  blast  of  <n»d^ 
'  To  many  a  row  ofpipasthetouod-boardhrnarfifi 

JkiUimu 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrmiicite. 

Where  the  air  is  pent,  there  boeachor  oticr 
blowbg,  which  carnasbuta.^eBtlo  pgcuiakg, 
su^es  to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and  rsimd 
instruments.  Baam* 

■Their  instruments  were  vctiaus  in  their  kind ; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  sobm  for  breathias;  toiadL 

6*  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 

A  hare  hadlon^  escaped  pursuing  hooa^ 
By  often  shifting  mto  distant  grounds, 
1'iU  iindii^  aU  Itis  attiflees  vain, 
I'o  save  his  life,  he  leap'd  inso  the  main, 
But.tii'ere,  alas !  he  coiUd  no  safety  find, 
A  PsSck  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  umL    Syg^ 
7.  Flatulence  $  windlness. 
It  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly  as  nourisbmant  towndl  JCft. 
S.  Any  thing  insigni(\caat  or  lightas  wind. 
Inink  not  with «wW of  aky  thseMs «d awe. 


9.  Down  ibi  Wind.    To  decay, 

A  man  that  had  a  great  reoeratioa  lor  aa 
image  in  his  house,  fomid  that  the  mo^e  he  pnr- 
ed  to  it  to  prosper  him  in  the  world,  the  m^ve  be 
v;«Bt  dawn  tbt  vind  stiU.  L*£ttr*^ 

10.  79  take  or  ba^/e  tie  Wind*    To  gun 
or  have  tl>e  upper  hand. 

Let  a  kii^  in  council  beware  baiw  ha^^peos 
his  own  incunations  too  muchf  for  elaa  c^sa- 
sdlors  wiU  but  tsAe  tbt  vnndoi  him,  instead  of 
gwing  free  counseL 
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^p  WfffD.  V.  m.  pret.  ^»wtnd,  in  Pope 
wnJid'y  mxt.  *womid,  [pnt>an,  Saxonj 
^wdem,  Dutch  $  from  the  noun.] 

s.  To  blow  \  to  sound  by  inflation. 
The  squire  'gan  nigber  to  approach. 
And  toind  his  born  under  the  castle  waU^ 
^P^t  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  falL 

Every  Triton's  horn  is  tvifKHmg, 
Welcome  to  the  wat'ry  plain.  Drjien, 

Ye  vig'ious  swains!  while  yootb  ferments 
your  blood, 
Wind  vat  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pcpc, 
ft.  To  turn  round  j  to  twist. 

Jfero  could  touch  and  dme  the  harp  -wfell;  but 
in  government  sometimes  he  used  to  tt^W  the 
pins  too  high,  and  sometimes  let  them  down  too 
low.  Bacon* 

The  iigurt  of  a  sturdy  woman,  don^  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  washing  and  loimdimg  of  linen 
doaths ;  in  which  act  she  wriifiga  out  tlie  water 
that  nuide  die  fountain.  H^oUom, 

IVimd  die  woodbine  round  this  arbour.  MUl 

3.  To  regulate  in  motion  $  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  direction. 

He  Tanked  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  tucn  and  nuAtf  a  fier)-  Pegasus, 
And  vntch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Sbahp^art, 

In  a  commonwealth  or  realm, 
The  government  is  cali'd  the  hehn ; 
With  which,  like  vessels  onder  sail^ 
They  *re  tum'd  and  vindei  by  die  raiL  Mttdih, 

4.  To  nose  \  to  follow  by  scent. 

|.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expcdientg. 
Whence  turning  oi  idigion  s  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  •zf/Wa  trade.  Hudihra*, 
Mr.  Wl/iston  did  not  citre  to  give  more  than 
short,  general  hints  of  this  famous  chall^nge,and 
the  issue  of  it;  but  he  endeavours  to  tdiW  and 
turn  himself  every  way  to  ev^ade  its  force. 

H^atir/aMi. 

6*  To  introduce  by  insinuation. 
You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Aome  all  season 'd  o<}icet,aBd  to  mnd 
Yourvelf  into  a  power  tyrannicaL      Sh*hpeare* 
Edmund^  seek  him  out,  toimd  me  into  him, 
frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom. 

Sbahptare* 
I'MiXt  arts  and  dexteriues  they  have  to  *aniul 
in  such  things  into  disoourse*  Gvm*  rfibt  Tvmgwt, 
^.  To  change. 

Were  ocr  legislature  vested  in  the  |irince,  he 

nright  Vf't/td  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his 

pleasure,  and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 

*  AddisM, 

1.  To  entwist ;  to  enfold ;  to  encircle. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  vfind  thee  in  my  arms. 

Sbakipture, 
You  know  Dft  weUf  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  flVMu/iibout  my  love  with  drcumstance. 

SiaAsfeart. 
Sometime  am  I         * 
An«MM»i^with  adders,  who  withcbven  tongues 
00  hiss  m«  into  madnoss*  StaAsptare, 

9.  To  Wind  ^t.    To  extricate. 

Wh«n  he  found  hhnself  dangerously  embark* 

ed,  he  bethought  hhnself  of  all  possible  ways  to 

^sentangle  himself,  and  to  VMtd  himself  cut  of 

,  the  labyrinth  he  was  in.  Clarendon, 

10.  To  Wind  a^.  '^o  bring  to  a  smali 
compass,  as  a  bottom  of  thread. 

Without  solemnly  nvindm^  mp  one  argument, 
itnd  tn;imating  that  h«:  began  another,  he  let| 
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histhoo|hts,  which  were  faHy  pqssfcsisd  df  this 
matter,  run  in  one  continued  nrain.         Xarit. 
II.  f>  Wind  up.  [used  of  a  waUh.}  Ta 
convolve  the  spring, 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  mnnduf  mj 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.       Sbahp* 
It.  To  Wind  np.    To  pur  into  a  state  of 
renovated  or  continued  motion. 
Fate  seem'd  to  wiWhim  up  for  fourscoi«!  yeszsy 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more: 
Till,  like  a  clodc  worn  out  with  calling  time,    * 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  stilL  Dry* 
WVm.  not  rfae  author  of  the-  universe,  having 
made  an  automaton  which  can  viW  mp  itself,  sett 
whether  it  hath  stood  still.or  gone  true  ?  Gr«tiw 

Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ages  without  vfinding  up?  Toun^, 
13.  T<>  Wind  up.    To  raise  by  degrees. 
These  he  did  so  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that 
they  withdrew  from  the  court.  Haywawd. 

When  they  could  not  coolly  convince  him, 
tbey  railed,  and  called  him  an  heretick:  thus 
they  lomnd  np  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  tre^ 
cherottsly  made  use  of  that  infirmity.  AtUrhnry, 
H*  To  Wi  N  d  up»  To  straiten  a  string  by 
turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolied  j  tb 
put  in  tune. 

Hylu;  why  sit  we  mute, 
Now  thst  eaoh  binl  aduteth  the  spring  ? 

Wimdt^  the  skcken'd  strings  of  thy  Iote». 
Never  canst  thou  want  matter  to  sing.  tP'atUr* 
Your  lute  may  «m^  iusuiiigs  but  little  higheva 
To  tune  their  notes  to  that  immortal  quire. 

Pri^. 

15.  To  Wjkd  vp.    To  p«t  in  order  foe 
regular  action  1  from  a  watch. 

O  you  Idnd  godsi 
Cure  this  great  breach  of  hia  abused  nstmres 
Th'  untuird  and  jarring  senses,  O,  'onnd  up' 
Of  thU  chiU-changed  £stber.  Sbak^mn. 

The  weyrd  sisters,  hand  in  handy 
Posters  of^tbe  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  gp  about,  about, 
'  Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  acain  to  make  up  nine  t 
Peace !  the  charm  's  wjunanp,       S6aJbpnrik 
To  Wind.  1;.  «. 
I.  To  turn  1  to  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  tp/*/. 
You  cast  your  fleetest  wiua  mile  behmd.  Dr^ 
a.  To  turn ;  to  be  coiu^olved. 

Some  pUnts  can  support  themselves;  and 
some  others  creep  along  the  ground,  or  vrind 
about  other  trees,  and  cannot  support  theni^ 
selves.  BaetH. 

Stairs  of  a  solid  newel  spread  only  upon  one 
small  newel,  as  the  several  fblds  of  fans  spread 
about  their  centre:  but  these^  becaasa  they 
sometimes  orm/,  and  sometimes  fly  off  from  that 
wnuHngf  take  more  room  up  in  the  staircase* 

AIoMon., 

3.  To  move  rotifid. 

If  aught  obstruct  thv  course,  y«t  stand  not  still* 
But  wind  about  till  tlioo  hast  topoM  the  hill. 

iVft^feas. 

4.  To  proceed  in  flexures. 

It  shall  not  wttd  with  such  a  deep  indent^ 
As  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.       Sirnhf^ 

Ever  more  did  -windk 
About  his  bosome  a  most  crafty  minde.   Cbapm* 

He  vtinds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  obliijue  way, 
Amongvt  innumerable  stars.  MiAon. 

It  wof  a  rock  wmHng  with  one  ascent.  AfiU, 

The  silver  Thamas,  her  own  domestic!:  ftcod, 
9haU  bear  her  vessels,  like  a  sweeping  triin  ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud,  , 
With  longing  eyes  to  mt^  her  face  again.  Dry. 
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foa  that  can  teirch  those  many  eonitr'd 


.Where  woman's  aocktd  fancy  tarns  and  vnmJs* 

Drydem. 
SdH  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  at  the  panes  open,  v/ind  oloog.  Cay, 

5.  ff'Qmtd  is  commonly  the  preterit.  Pope 
bat  used  *winded. 

Swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wxvt^ 
He  took  the  path  that  vnnitd  to  the  cave,  f^^e, 
4.  To  be  extricated  \  to  be  disentangled } 
with  Qui. 

Lm  lab'rin^  underneath,  ere  they  could  tv/W 
Owt  oTsuch  prison.  Mik^ft* 

Wi^ND BOUND,  adj.  \funnd  and  botmd.'i 
Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  v/imu'Sommd  Mry  weigh*d; 
Sack  were  their  saib,  and  Neptune  dtsohey'cC 

Drydem. 
\nien  I  bestir  my«^,  it  is  high  sea  in  his 
IWiBse ;  and  when  I  sit  still,  his  aiuirs  forsooth 
are  teindboumd,  Sp*ctat9r» 

Is  ir  reasonable  that  our  English  fteet,  which 
vsed  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be 
reindhmndf  Sptctaitr, 

WriiD£CO.  »./.  An  egg  not  impregnat- 
ed} an  egg  that  does  not  contain  the 
principles  of  life. 

Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim; 
»  do  dso  those  termed  hypenemia,  or  rnndtj^s, 

JBrowm, 
Wi'hder.  If./,  [from  wituLI 
J.  An  instraroent  or  person  by  which 
any  thing  is  turned  round. 

The  vnmder  shews  his  workmanship  so  rare 
As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and  mocks  her  looser 

clew ; 
As  neatly  boctom'd  up  as  nature  forth  it  drew. 

Dr^tom, 

To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  oT  the 

,  kitchen,  leave  the  rrimder  sticking  on  the  jack, 

to  €dl  on  their  heads^  Svift. 

%,  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 

Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have 

their  bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length; 

and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers,  as 

ivy  and  bryony.  Bacom. 

Windfall.  »./.  [wind  znd  faU,"] 

2.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree.     . 

Gather  now;  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as 

apples,  to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  great 

winds ;  also  gather  your  vntuffalis,         Evelyn. 

1.  An  unexpected  legacy. 

Wi'ndf LOWER.  «.  /.  The  anemone.    A 

flower. 
Wi'ndgall.  »./.  [wi«/ and  jfii// ] 

WlmdgalU  are  soft,  yieldmgyflatulent  tumours 
©r  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow 
upon  each  side  of  the  letloNck  joints,  and  are  so 
painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  tliey 
make  a  horse  to  halt.  Tbev  are  caused  by  vio- 
lent straining,  or  by  a  horse  s  standing  on  a  slop- 
ing floor,  or  from  exueme  labour  and  heat,  or 
by  bloH"^  Farrier  i  Diet. 

His  horse  infected  with  the  &shions,  full  of 
vimd^cUii  and  sped  with  spavins.       Sbahpeare. 
.l^i'NDGUN.  n.4.  [w«^and^».]  Gun 
which  discharges  the  bullet  by  means 
of  wind  comprcficd. 

The  vtind^vH  is  charged  bv  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air,  being  injected  through  a  syringe  ; 
the  strife  and  distention  of  the  imprisoned  air 
serving,' by  the  help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  with* 
in,  to  stop  and  keep  close  the-  vents  by  which  it 
was  adtaiucd«  IVUkim* 
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Forc'd  fironi  xgrndgwrn^Xtai  itself  cm  fly. 
And  iiond'roos  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  d^. 

Wi'mdikess.  n.  /.  [from  'o.btdy.^ 
1.  Fulness  of  wind  ;  flatulence. 

A  xotttdimen  and  piling  up  of  your  stomadk 

after  dinner,  and  in  the  tnonnng.  Hsrwy. 

Orifices  are  pre]^red  for  the  letiing  forth  of 

the  rarified  spirits  in  ructus,  or  wm^mcu,  the 

common  effects  of  all  ftrmeoted  hquors.  /Z^. 

t.  Tendency  10  generate  wind. 

Sena  loseth  somewhat  bf  its  'miadimtjt  by  da- 
cocUiig ;  and,  generally,  subtile  or  wmdy  nirics 
are  taken  ofi  by  incension  ot  evaporation.  Boom. 
3.  Tumour  J  pufHness. 

From  this  hu  modest  and  humUe  charity, 
virtues  which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelih^ 
Wftdi/uu  of  much  knowledge,  issued  this. 

Wi'ndihc.  St./.  [fn>m<wi»£]  Fiexuxei 
meander. 

It  was  the  pleasamest  voyage  in  the  worid  te 
follow  the  'SNmdimgt  of  this  river  Inn,  throo^ 
such  a  variety  of  (leasing  scenes  as  tke  course 
of  it  naturally  led  us.  jU£sm» 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Now  sees  with  how  much  art  the  vfimdimp  ran,' 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.  AMmm* 
Wi'NDiNGSHtET.  ST.  /.  [fwitid  and  sbeit.l 
A  sheet  in  which  the  dead  are  en- 
wrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wmdh^sitd: 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  aepnl^re. 
For  from  my  hean  thine  image  ne'er  shall  gow 

SAaiifm. 

The  ^eat  v>imdinj^shee$s^  that  bury  all  things 
in  obfivron,  are  deluges  and  earthquakes.  Baem. 

llie  chaste  Penelope  having,  »s  she  thought, 
lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  employed  her  time  n  pce- 
naring  a  'adndinpbett  for  Laertes,  the  father  of 
her  husband.  S/ataiar. 

Wi'ndlass.  h.s.  [wind znd  liKt.! 

I.  A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is 
wrapped  together  round  a  cylinder. 

s .  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  • 
Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  vindloiuj,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  6nd  directions  ouf*  Shmitpmr*. 

Wi'ndle.  «.  /.   [fVom  To  wmd.^     A 
spindle.  Aims4vorth. 

Wi'ndmill.  h.s.  [wind  zSkA  m!L\    A 
mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

We,  like  Don  Quixote,  do  advance 
Against  a  'mnSmill  our  vain  hnce.  WMr. 

Such  s  sailing  chariot  might  be  more  oonve* 
niently  framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose  force 
may  fa«  impressed  from  their  motiott.equfvaksK 
to  those  in  a  ttMmdmiil  WUkm$. 

IVindtmilU  grind  twice  the  quantity  in  an  hoar 
that  watermius  do.  Mortimer. 

His  fancy  has  made  a  giant  ef  a  wmdmiU^  and 
he  *s  now  engaging  it.  F.  Atttrimj* 

Wi'ndow.  If./.  ['vindtUf  Danish.  Skimur 
thinks  it  originally  ^umuf-dbsr.] 

s.  An  aperture  in  a  bnilding  by  which 
air  and  light  are  introroitted. 

Being  one  dav  at  mv  vimdtw  all  alonca 
Many  suange  things  happened  me  to  see. 

A  fsir  view  her  totndSiv  yields* 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fields.       IPWSKe^ 

He  through  a  little  'iwaAw  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  •  scanty  Ught^ 
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But  rr*ii  that  glimmering  •erv'd  him  to  descry 
Th!  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  Dryden* 

When  you  leave  the  wnJowt  open  for  air, 
leave  books  on  the  w/Winv-seat,  that  they  mav 
get  air  toa  Sxvijt. 

%.  T  he  f  ame  of  glass  or  any  other  mate- 
rials that  covers  the  aperture.  ' 

To  thee  I  do  commend  mv  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fiiU  the  wi/tdows  of  mine  eyes: 
Sleeping  or  waking,  oh  defend  me  stiU !  Sbahp, 
•  In  the  sun's  light,  let  into  my  darkened  cham- 
ber through  a  small  round  hole  in  my  windno^ 
shutter,  ai  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  trom  the 
nvindoWi  I  placed  a  lens.  Niwtom, 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

The  favourite,  that  just  begins  to  prattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  dutter, 
Till  he  hai  windnu  on  his  bread  and  butter. 

4.  An  apcrt  re  resembling  a  window. 
*ro  \VI'^D0w.  *u.a,  [from  the  nouu.] 
1.  To' furnish  with  windows. 

Between  these  half  columns  above,  the  whole 

room  was  Koindowed  round,  IVotton, 

With  pert  Bat  eyes  she  wuidow*d  well  iu 

head; 

A  brain  of  feathers ;  and  a  heart  of  lead.  Pcfe. 

ft.  To  place  at  a  window. 

Wouldst  thou  be  winderod  in  great  Rome, 
and  see 
Thy  nnaster  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
I'o  penetrative  shame  ?  Sbaispeare. 

y  To  break  into  openings. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
^    How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  tDiW^-u/V  raggedness,  defend 

you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?  Sbakspeare. 

W  i'  N  D  P I P  E .  ».  J.  [fwittd  and  Inpe,^    Jhc 
passage  for  breath  j  the  oiperia  arUria. 

htt  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  man  go  free, 
^d  let  not  bemp  his  vtwdpipe  suffocate.  Sbmh. 
The  wezzon,  rough  arttry,  or  'windpipe^  is  a 
part  inservient  to  voice  and  respiration;  thereby 
the  air  deKendeth  unto  the  lungs,  and  is  com- 
municated unto  the  heart.  Smvm, 

The  quacks  of  government,  who  sat 
At  th*  unregarded  helm  of  state. 
Considered  timely  how  t*  withdraw. 
And  save  their  ipindptpes  from  the  Uw.    J^udih* 
Because  Continual  respiration  is  necessary  for 
the  sv^port  of  our  lives,  the  'wlndpipt  is  made 
witJ:  annulary  cartilages.  Hay, 

The  'Windpipe  divides  itself  into  a  great  num- 
f>er  of  branches,,  called  bronchia:  these  end  in 
^mall  air-bladders,  capable  to  be  inflated  by  the 
admission  of  air,  and  to  subside  at  the  expulsion 
of  it.  Arhutbaot, 

Wi'NDWARD.tff/o;.  \STom'wittd.']  Toward 

the  wind. 
Wi'ndy.  <?^*.  [fromwiW.] 
J,  Consisting  of  wind. 

See  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  vtindy  tempest  of  my  soul 
Upon  thy  ^ouii(}s,  tH^t  kill  mine  eyes  and  heart. 

Hhakspeare, 
Subtile  or  nvinoy  spirits  arc  takeij  otf  by  in- 
tension or  evaporatioij,  Mofon, 
p.  Next  the  wind. 

I^ady,  you  have  a  merry  heart.— 
— ■ — Ye?,  my  lord,  I  thank  ir,  poor  fool! 
It  keeps  on  the  'Ofiitd^  side  of  W9.  Sb«iiffi9r9f 
|.  jfrnptyj  airy. 
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Why  should  calamit^  be  fuU  of  wotids! 
Windy  auomies  to  theur  client  woes,  - 
Poor  oreathing  orators  of  miseries.  Sltbsffsr^ 

What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  c^aceiv'd. 
Hopeful  of  his  deiiv'ry,  which  noworoves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-oorn  bloom  msprin^ 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winters  frost! 

MUicm.  . 

Look,  here  's  that  witufy  aDp]ause,that  poor 
transitory  pleasure,  for  which  I  was  disbnoured. 

Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  namt 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fiuot ' 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  iiMffi^  satisfisction  of  the  brain.       Drydem* 

4.  Tempestuous ;  molested  with  wind. 

On  this  w/idy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down.  ifi/lM. 

It  is  no(  bare  agitation,  but  the  sedimtn  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  watr;  and 
when  we  see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wia  does 
not  make  but  only  raise  dust.  SotO^ 

5.  Puffy  J  flatulent. 

In  such  a  tuind^  colic,  water  is  the  best 'erne- 
dy  after  a  surfeit  of  fruit.  Arbtbmtt, 

WiNE./r. /.  [pm,  Saxon;  <i;iff»,  Dutih.) 
I.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  meesleM 
^b  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Sbakpemrt* 

Do  not  fall  ra  love  with  me; 

For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine,  Siahf. 

The  increase  of  the  vineyards  for  thevMf 

cellars.  CbrmicUs. 

Be  not  amongst  wM^-bibbers,  amongst  idtout 

eaters.  Prmfrbt, 

Thy  garments  Hke  him  that  treadeth  h  thd 

wine  tut,  jsniab, 

'  They  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 

wi/ir»bottlcs  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up.  Jubna, 

Where  the  tn'w^press  is  hard  wrought,  it 

yields  a  harsh  wine  that  tastes  of  the  grape-ttone. 

His  troops  on  my  strong  youth  like  toirenu 
rusht ; 
As  in  a  wine^prtss  Judah's  daughter  crusly. 

Smdysm 
With  large  wefsiffeiings  pour*d,  and  sicied 
feast.  Miiion, 

Shall  I,  to  please  another  Wiir-sprung  hind. 
Lose  all  mine  own?  God  hath  giv  a  me  a  mea> 
sure 
Short  of  his  canne  and  body :  must  I  find 
A  pain  in  that,  wherein  hf;  finds  a  pleasure  ? 

MerherK 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  deom'd  to  die  ( • 
Rich  fragrant  winee  the  cheering  bowl  supply. 

Fcpu 
If  the  hogshead  falls  sliort,  the  Wirr-cooper 
had  not  fill^  it  in  proper  time.  S-wiJ^ 

a.  Preparations  of  feg^tables  by  fermcn- 
ration,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
wines i  have  quite  different  qualities  iroin 
the  plant;  for  no  fruit,  taken  crude* 
has  the  intoxicating  quality  ofiuinf, 

Arbutbmot, 
WING.  n.$,    [jehprns,  Saxon;   w/jrfr, 

Danish.] 
I.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flics. 
As  Venus'  bird,  the  white  swift  lovely  dove, 
Poth  on  her  xoingj  her  utmost  swiftness  prove, 
Viuding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fiu*.  Sidney, 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  %uing  wherewith  we  fly  to  hea- 
ven. Sbahpeare* 
An  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  spreadeth 
,  abroad  her  tpiwf»,  tak§th  them,  and  bcareth 
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H«r  Wife'  to  ^"^  «ii  ^«^  *o  "'S*<*  °"/'5***J' 

Prtsdeifhc  riftw'd  th'  ieriil  tracts,  an4  drfttv 
,   A  fate  pesage  from  iv'fy  -miiisf  that  fl<W.  r^. 

ITii.*  cartntvt,  md  buAM,  peck,  reidy  tt 
land.  TuMMtt* 

S.  Fligit  i  pastagc  by  tTie  wing. 
Ight  thickMis,  tiM*  the  crow 

Mak«  w«V  *o  ^*  "»^y  ''***'**■•       ^  J 
Goodtliings  of  day  h«gin  to  droop  »no  drowse, 
Whii  Bight'i  bLidi  aceattto  th«ir  prey<io  rotize. 

Thy  affections  hold  a  wn/ 
Ouie  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.  Stais. 

I  lavc  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me, 
oi)  te  wng  of  ail  occasions.  Shah^tart, 

Vhile  patsion  is  upon  the  wing,  and  the  man 
ftiU  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlaw- 
fli  Wect,  no  remedy  or  coniroul  is  to  be  ex- 
f«ced  from  his  reason.  Stmiif, 

"Vni  are  too  young  y<>ui*  power  to  understand ; 
ILotTS  take  wim£  upon  the  least  command. 

MtA  *waigH,  whh  iiAort*  vigomf.on  the  •wi/rg', 
Jkilrkaouiicing  lark*,  to  ttoe  new  mottifflf  sing. 

Then  life  iron  the  ^ffg;  then  mtWtshe  sinks 
Wlen  mott  she  seemt  revi?»d.  Smttb. 

%v  i^c  mrtrive  or  iiiCTfcment  6f  flight. 
Fearful  commcntmg         » 
ft  Ibtfen  servitor  to  dull  rfehy; 
DeVy  leads  impc^tent  and  snail-pac  d  bcgsary  ^ 
Thm  flwy  expedition  be  mv  t»&»?., 
Jbv5*s  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  kiniJ.  Shahp, 
t*  The  side  bocfies  of  ain  army. 

The  footmcnh  wcVd  Germans,  to  whom  were 
jotttd  «S  T«{»iJ  rtrtiin  companlei  of  Ilalnns. 

The  left  -xint;  put  to  flight,       , 
TlVcISeft  o'erbom;  he  rushes  en  the  "^J4^ 

i.  Any  sidfe-jSicce.        .^  ,     .  ,      , 

The  plough  proper  for  suff  clayi  islongjlarte, 

ani  brwd,  with  a  deep  head  and  a  square  eartli- 

iKxrd,  the  couhcr  long  *nd'»ery  hulejbendmg, 

Yf'ixh  a  very  Jarge  whg.  Morttaer, 

fi  Wing.  1/.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

J.  To  fumwln  ivith  wings-,  to  Enable tb  fly. 

The  speed  of  |t>dt 

Timfe  counts  not,  though  with  evriftest  miputtJB 

WholciSws  bnt  he,  ulwwliand  the  lightnhig 
forms,  .  .     ^        ^    ,     u    ' 

Vn»  heaves  oW  ocean,  ahd  who  ttitf^  tXf 
storms,  »      .  ^ 

Poura  fierce  ambition  \n  r  Cskjit  y  mmd,   

Or  turns  young  Anunon  loose  to  scourge  nrtu- 
kind?  ,.  ^'J^' 

t.  To  supply  with  side  bodies. 
We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  miln  batthr,  which  on  either  sJd*- 
Shall  be  well  win w// with  our  chiefest  horse. 

To  WlKG.  V.sr. 

i.  To  trMi»I>brt  by  flight. 

I,  an  oW  turtle^ 
Will  w»?  me  to  some  wither M  bough,  and  thfere 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  1  am  los^  Sbakipean. 

%,  To  exert  the  power  of  flving. 

Warm'd  with  more  particle*   of  heavenly 
fiame^ 
He  vhtjfd  his  upwird  flight,'atur  soar'd  to  fame; 
Tilt  rest  remala'd  b«lowj  r  cw#d  without  a 
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fSbc^  vrfth  thd  hotrour  of  ftie  cjht, 
She  turns  het  head,  and  w«jj  Bei' night.  rrUr. 

ftottx  the  MeotJs  to  the  northern  sea,      ^ 
fhe  gbdtftfss  ni^ii  her  dfe^'rale  way.      Frwr- 

K  Furnished  with  winot  j  flyhig. 

And  4i*U  grace  not  find  meaiis,  dtft  finds  her 

way 
The  speedieat  of  thy  t^cprnif  naessensert. 
To  fisk  M  Khy  creature  f  Miltm. 

We  can  fietr  no  force 
iut  vtMged  troops,  or  Pegasean  horse.   WJkr, 

The  wnged  lion's  not  *>  fierce  in  tight, 
Ai  ]Jb*ri*s  hand  pramits  him  to  our  ^it. 

The  cockney  is  surprised  at  many  actioni  of 
^e  quadruped  and  ^nged  auunals  in  the  ^^ 

t.  Swift)  rapid. 

Now  we  bear  Ae  king 
Tow'rd  Calais:  grant  him  there,  akid  there  heinC 

seen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  mnifJ  thoughts 
Athiv-art  the  sei  SUAs^tm 

Hie,  good  sir  Michael,  bear  this  sealed  bnef 
WtthtD«^«/ haste  to  the  lord  marBbaL  Sb^hfu 

Wingedpea'.  jr. /.  [fffArw/,  Latin.]    A 
plant.  Miller. 

Wi'KGSHELL.  If.  J.  [tving^ndjBell.'i  The 
shell  that  covers  the  wing  of  insects. 

The  long  shelled  goat-chaffer  ii  above  an  inch 
long,  and  the  -ceirgtbellt  of  themselves  an  inch, 
and  half  an  inch  broad ;  so  deep  as  lo  come  down 
below  the  belly  on  both  sides.  G«* 

Wi'HGY.    ^j.    [from    wf*^.)     Having 
Wings  5,  resembling  wings. 

Th*y  spring  together  out,  and  swifi^  bB* 
The  flying  youth  through  douds  and  yieldiag 

ahr; 
With  ^ingy  speed  oirtatripth^  eattem  wind. 
And  leave  the  breexes  of  the  Mom  behind. 

'fo  WINK.  V. ».  tpncran.  Sax.  <tM«rlte| 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  shut  the  eyes. 

liet's  see  thine  eyes;  «w*  WJW,  now  ofo 

them: 

In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  wcU.  Sbakp. 

They're  femes;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shaU 

die: 

ri;  ttfiri  and  couch ;  no  man  their  sports  must 

♦ye.  Shah/eOM, 

His  false  cumiing 
Taught  him  to  fete  me  out  of  his  acquamtance^ 
And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  things 
While  one  would  vftftk  ShaAsfttrt, 

He,  with  great  imaginatSoa, 
Propet  to  madmen,  led  his  pow'rs  to  death. 
And,  wniin^y  leap*d  into  destruction.     Shskf. 
In  despite  of  all  this,  he  rmis  fooUshly  mtohis 
«in  and  ruin,  merely  because  he  wmh  har^ 
«nd  rushes  viblefitly  like  a  hewe  into  the  biitfe. 

The  Scripturerepresents  wicked  men  as  wiib. 
out'understandmg:  noc  that  they  are  destitnie 
of  the  natural  fecuhy$  they' are  n«  bBiKl,but 
they  tw/ii.  ^  ^  ^!^ 

If  any  about  then  shoulii  make  them  think 
there  is  any  diffcrenp*  between  being  hi  the 
dark  and  wakings  get  it  oUl  of  tlieir  dttodf. 

Lofie. 


».  To  hint,  or  dittct,  by  the  motion  of 
the  eyelids; 
You  saw  my  master  wiil'ahdlatipj  wo  y » 
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Sendhimi  <pooo  when  he  waalsi  iImi^: 
villi  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  aplate. 

Swifi, 

3.  To  close,  and  exclude  the  light. 

While  Hermes  pip*d  and  sung,  and  told  his 
tale, 
.  The  keeper's  wnk'wg  eyes  benn  to  ^, 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep. 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye, 
Tou  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  t*  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  ipMl,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior, 

4.  To  connive  $  to  seem  not  to  tee  >  to 
tolerate. 

They  \^  better  content  ^th  one  that  will  vnnH 
ftt  their  £iults,  than  with  him  that  will  reprove 
*em.      '  WbHgin: 

I,  for  vfinigfif  at  your  discords  too, 
H^ye  lost  a  brace  oi  kinsmen.  SbrnhpeMrt, 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires^ 
The  ey«  %umk  at  the  hand  f  SMtptart^ 

The  king  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  vwM  ^t 
the  great  snoil  ti  Bosworth-6eld,  which  cam6 
almost  wholly  to  this  man's  hands.  Baton, 

Let  us  not  write  at  a  loose  rambling  ratt. 
In  hope  the  world  will  vMi  at  aH  our  faults. 

Rweommom, 

Obstinacy  cannot  bt  tvinied  at,  but  must  be 

subdued.  JMki. 

Cato  Is  stem,  and  awful  as  a  god : 
He  knows  not  how  to  wM  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt.  Admon^ 
ij.  To  be  dim. 

The  suUen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But  lonely  walking  b>  a  vfinktur  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 
breast.  DrydoK 

Wink.  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Act  of  closing  the  eye. 

You  doing  thuS| 
To  the  perpetual  -winfi  for  ay  mi^t  put 
This  ancient  moral.  S^aksfean, 

At  every  tvc#/(  of  an  eye  same  new  grace  will 
^  torn.  Sbaksf^eare, 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wmk,  Rhaksftare, 

The  beams  so  reverend  and  strong. 
Dost  thou  not  think 

1  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wtiii. 
But  that  I  would  not  lose  her  sight  so  long  ? 

Vwnt, 

It  raged  so  aH  night,  that  f  could  not  sleep  a 

m'tmk,  TemP/e, 

Not  write!  but  than  1  think ; 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sUep  a  tciVil.     fit^, 
^»  A  hupt  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 
Her  vftMk  each  bold  attempt  forbids.    Sidmty, 
The  stockjobhy  thu%  from  *Cbai^e-alley 
goes  down. 
And  tips  you  thff  fiCeenaii  a  VfifJ^i 
Let  me  have  but  your  vot9  to  serve  for  the 
town. 
And  here  is  t  guinea  to  drink.         S%u^, 
Wi'nker.  n,  s.  [from  <iv»ni^.]     One  who 
winks. 

A  wt  qf  aoddtrs,  vtirnktrsf  and  whisperers, 
whose  busineu  is  to  strangle  all  others  oftmdng 
ofwitinthcir  hirUu  JPo^«. 

Wi'^NKiHG^T.    adv.    rfrom   mnkiMg.] 
W'^  the  tyt  ^ItpQut  clpse^. 

If  one  beholdeth  the  light,  he  vieveth  it 
%fiaki/ijlyt  as  those  do  that  ace  purfaGnd;  but  if 
any  th&g  that  is^lack,  ha  lodketh  lipoa  it  with 
a  broad  aad  fill!  ejft*  /teAaia^ 
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W/vvkA.  M.  s.  [from  «Mr.]    One  tto 
wins. 

A  gamester,  having  lost  afl,  barrow«th  oHas 
next  fellow-gamester  somewhat  to  mainsm 
play;  which  he  setting  unto  him  again,  shotlv 
winneth  all  from  the  wnner,  Sjb^iur* 

Go  together,  ^ 

You  precious  wimmer/  all ;  your  exultatiGa 
Partake  to  every  onp.  Sbahp^it, 

Beshrew  the  vfinnerty  for  they  play'd  me  falsi. 
Sbak^em), 
Whether  the  tohn^r  lauchs  or  no,  the  loser 
will  compbin ;  and  rather  tCm  quarrel  with  hi 
own  skill,  will  do  it  at  the  dice.  TempU 

Wi'mning.  participial  adj.  [from  W*^ 
Attractive^  charming. 

Yet  less  fit. 
X^  v^iimag  soft,  less  amiably  miU, 
I'han  that  smooth  watery  image.  JlfiU^m^ 

On  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  civriaau^  graces  waited  s^ll ; 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyeiL  to  wl^h  her  still  in  sight,    flfiftkrf 

Cato'ssoul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  afts  or  ^^ealu 
While  tuin/iifir  mildness  and  attractive  smiiea 
Dwell  in  her  fooks.  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  other  father's  virtues.  Addism* 
Wi'nninc*. /.  [fromwfw.]    Theaum 
won.  » 

A  simile  in  one  of  Congreve's  prologues 
compares  a  writer  to  a  buttermg  gamester,  that 
stakes  all  his  rviftaiors  upon  every  cast ;  so  that 
if  he  loses  the  last  tnrow,  be  is  sure  to  be  un- 
^<»!^  AddisMu 

Tb  V^^i'nnow.  v.  a,   {pm*b|iiaii9  Saxon  & 
efvoHn^i  Latin.]  ^ 

I.  To  separate  by  meant  of  the  wind  j  to 
part  the  grain  from  the  chaff: 

Were  our  royal  faith  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow* d  with  so  rourh  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  u^t  as  chaf^ 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Sbutfptart, 

11)  the  sun  your  golden  ^in  display. 
And  thrash  it  out  ^nitmnnow  it  by  day.  Drydai. 
a.  To  fan ;  to  beat  as  with  wmgs. 

Nov  on  the  polar  winds,  then  wim  quick  fan 
krinnpwj  the  buxom  air.  Miiioiu 

3.  To  sift;  to  examine. 

IVinnww  well  this  thought,  and  you  shaH  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff* that  ffics  before  the  wind. 
^  Lrjdtm. 

4.,  To  separate;  to  part. 

Bitter  torture  shai 
WUntiW  the  truth  from  fabehood.    Shmkjpmrf, 
T«  Wi'MNOw.  'v.n.    To  part  corn  from 
chaff. 

fVtnnow  not  with  every  wind,  and  go  nor  Into 

every  way.  Ec^iaia^tictu. 

Wi  NNowBR.  If.  /.  [from  w«ww.]    He 

who  winnowf . 
V/rNTEK.  n,  s,  [pini«A,  Saxftn  j  wn^ 
itTt  Danish,  German,  and  Dutch.]  Tlie 
cold  season  qf  the  year. 

Though  he  w^rc  ahre^dy  st^  into  t|ie  wtgt^ 
of  his  age,  he  found  himself  warm  in  those  de- 
sires, which  were  in  hi|  soa  ^  more  excusable. 

Si4im» 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds, 

The  barren  winttr  with  his  nipping  cold.  Sbait., 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter  t  fire.     SbSip. 

He  hadi  bought  a  pair  of  cast  hps  of  Diana;  a 

nun  c£xififiUr  s  sistethood  kisaes  not  more  fdi- 

gjqualjr;.  the  very  ice  nf.cbf^^tiQr  Is  in  them. 

Shahftmr§t 
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The  fwo  beneath  the  cfiitant  poles  cdmplain 
yt  endless  xotHter  and  perpetual  rain.     Drydem. 
liest  thou  asleep  beneath  those  hills  of  snow  I 
kretch  out  thy  Uzy  limbs ;  awake,  awake, 
Axid  xohtter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake. 

DrydiH^ 
Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 
Yet  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er : 
Tis  tinhe  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 
When  troops  are  into  xoinur  quarters  gone. 

DrydeM, 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 

only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  lit 

ia  wi/^^^-nights  for  the  entertammeut  oi  others. 

Stem  vjitrter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime, 
Tlie  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime.  Popf^ 

To  define  wtnt^r^  I  consider  first  wherein  it 
aiprees  with  summer,  spring,  autumn,  and  I  find 
they  are  all  seasons  of  the  vear ;  therefore  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  a  genus :  tnen  I  observe  wherein 
it  differs  from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortness 
of  the  days;  therefore  this  may  be  called  its 
special  nature,  or  diflfiKrence ;  tnen,  bv  joining 
these  together,  I  make  a  definition,  fv  inter  is 
that  season  of  the  year,  wherein  the  days  are 
diortest.  Watts, 

To  Wi'nter.  nf,  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
past  the  winter. 

The  Towb  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  vjimttr  upon  them. 

Itaiahm 

Be<Ause  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 

jointer  in,  the  more  port  advised  to  depart.  Acts, 

7o  Wi'nter.  v.  a.  To  feed  or  manage 
in  the  winter. 

The  cattle  generally  sold  for  slaughter  w^hin, 
-mr  exportation  abroad,  had  never  been  handled 
6r  wintered  at  band-meat.  TempU, 

.  Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  grov^th  pay  for 
their  winterings  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  sum- 
mer. Mortimer^ 
Wjntbr  is  often  used  in  composition. 

The  king  sat  m  the  vin/^r .house,  and  there 
wjs  a  fire  burning  before  him.  Jeremiah, 

If  in  November  and  December  they  fallow, 
'tis  called  a  trx/i/rr^fallowing.  Mortimer, 

Shred  it  very  imall  with  thyme,  sneet  mar- 
joram, add  I  little  Ti^i/a/rr-savoury.  Walton, 

Wi'n TE  R BEATEN,  odj,  [fwinter  and  beat,^ 
Harassed  by  severe  weather. 

He  comp&reth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  sea- 
son of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the 
frozen  trees,  and  to  his  own  tvmitrbeaten  flock. 

Spenser, 

Wintbrche'hry.  v.x.  [alkekeng/,]  A 
plant.  The  fruit  is  about  the  bigness 
of  a  cherry,  and  inclosed  in  the  cup  of 
the  flower,  which  swells  over  it  in  form 
of  a  bladder.  Miller, 

WiNTERcrTROH.  «. /.    A  sort  of  pcar. 

W/ntergreen.  n,j,  [fp^la^  Latin.]  A 
plant.  MuUr. 

Wi'ntbrly.  adj,  [w/»//rand  Uke,'\  Such 
as  is  suitable  to  winter;  of  a  wmtry 
kind.  ■ 

If 't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to  *t  before ;  if  wM/rr/jr ,  thou  need*st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still.        Sbahtpeart, 

Wi'ntr  Y.  adj,  [from irnnter,^  Brumal  | 
bvemal  \  suitable  to  winter. 

lie  saw  the  Trcgan  fleet  dispers'd,  distress'd. 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry  beaveo  oppressed. 

DryJtik 
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Wi'my.  adj,  [from  wfcif.]    Having  the 
taste  or  quirhties  of  wintf. 

Shi  cucumbers  among  muskmelons,  and  see 

t^hether  the  melons  wiU  not  be  more  w/xy,  snd 

better  tistcdi    -  jSatm, 

To  WIPE,  o/.tf.  [pipan,  Saxon.] 

I.  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  soniething 

soft. 

Such  a  handkerchief^ 
Tm  sure  it  was  your  wife's,  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wpe  hu  beard  with.        Skokspemru 

She  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wp'd  them  with  her  hair. 

MiHm, 
Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  trr^j  and 
dries..  ^  Dea^mm, 

%,  To  take  away  by  tersion. 

Calumniate  stoutly ;  for  though  we  wip^  iwsy 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thnm'a  at  us» 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. 

Dccaj  ^  Pitiy, 

3.  To  Strike  oflF  gently. 

Let  me  'oip*  on  this  honouraHle  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thv  cheeks. 

ShaAjpe^e. 

Some  naturM  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  \n^V 
them  soon  MOtm, 

A  young  man,  having  sufiFered  many  tortures, 
escaped  with  life,  and  told  Us  fellow  christixfs, 
.that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerabU 
by  the  presence  ^f  ao  angel,  who  stood  by  him, 
and  mped  q&  the  tears  and  sweat. 

4.  To  clear  away. 

Macduff*,  this  noble  passion. 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul, 
Wip*djthe  black  scrup!  es ;  recoQcil*d  my  f 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Sl>aAtpian, 

5.  [emtutgo,]     To  cheat  j  to  defraud. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encro»ch 
one  upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  tie  sbli 
in  wait  to  xpipe  them  out  of  their  lands.  SpemserJ 

6.  To  Wipe  out.    To  efface. 

lliis  blot,  that  they  object  against  yoor  boase» 
Shall  be  xvip*dwt  in  :he  next  parliament. 

Shmispemrr. 
As  thou  lov'st  me,  CamiBo,  mpe  not  tmt  the 
.  rest  of  th^  services  by  leaving  me  now.  SLtJktf, 
Take  one  m  whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blot- 
ted out  the^memorv  of  his  past  knowlec^e,  and 
clearly  wiped  #«/  toe  ideas  his  mind  was  for- 
merly stored  with,  and  stopped  up  all  the  pas* 
sages  for  new  ones,  to  enter;  or  if  there  be 
some  of  the  inlets  yet  left  open,  the  impresiiaaB 
made  are  scarce  perceived.  Zac^. 

.Wipe.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I .  Act  of  cl^nsine. 

t.  A  blow;  a  stroke {  a  jeer;  r  gibe;  ^ 
sarcasm. 

To  statesmen  wouM  you  give  a  wipe. 
You  print  it  Italick  type : 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
Ti&ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes ; 
But  when  in  capitals  exprest. 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jecc  Swi^ 

%,  Itfafuilus,"]     A  bird.  Aimrwartb., 

Wi'PER.  »./.  [from  w/^.]  An  instru- 
ment or  person  by  which  any  thing  is 
wiped. 

The  maids  and  their  makes. 
At  dancing  and  wakes. 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies* 
And  tlie  viipert  for  their  noses.       Bern  7««imw 
WIRE,  n,  I,  [virn',  Fr.  to  draw  round. 
SkiMMer.'i     Metal  dniwa  into  ilind«r 
threads* 
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Tane  wis  the  damsel ;  end  without  remonf 
The  king  condemn*d  her,  guiltless  to  the  fire : 

Her  veil  and  nnantle  plockt  thejr  off  by  force» 
And  bound  her  (ender  arms  in  twisted  Wrr. 

Fairfax, 
Thou  shak  be  vnpt  with  ««>«,  and  stewM  in 
brine. 
Smarting  in.ling*ring  pickle.  Sbahp, 

The  soldier,  that  man  of  iron. 
Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ. 
That's  ftronc  with  rrir*  instead  of  veiiis» 
lo  whose  enaibraces  you  're  in  chains. 

Beaumont  mmd  FUteber, 
AbA  the  cherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires. 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  j^alden  wires. 

Mtfton, 
Some  roll  a  mighty  stone,  some  laid  along. 
And,  bound  with  burning  roirgs,  on  spokes  of 
wheels  are  hung.  Drfden, 

7i  Wi'ridraw.  m,  a.  [fwin  and  ^ofw^i 
1.  To  spin  into  wire, 
s.  To  draw  out  into  length.    ^ 

A  fluid  moving  throueh  a  flexible  canal,  when 
small,  by  its  friction  wiU  naturally  lengthen  and  ' 
wireJrsw  the  sides  of  the  canal,  accoroine  to  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  Arbutbnoi^ 

3«  To  draw  by  arf  or  violence. 

'  I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense 

vnredravfn  into  bla^emy.  J)rjdim, 

Wi'rborawer.  n.s,  [fwire  and  draw,'] 

One  who  spins  wire. 
♦       Those  who  have  need  of  unmixed  silver,  as 
gilders  and  fviredraxoertf  must,  besides  an  equal 
weight  of  siver  mixed  with  other  metals,  give  an 
overplus  to  reward  the  refiner's  sldlL        Loeie, 

^0  Wis.  V.  a,  pret.'and  part.  pass.  'wist\ 
[wisstn^  Gernmn  \  ivy  sen  y  Dutch.]  To 
think;  to  imagine.    Obsolete. 

Thus  proud  and  fierce,  unto  the  hearts  he  stept 
■Of  them  poor  souls;  and  cutting  reason*s  reins, 
J4ade  them  his  own  before  they  had.  it  vfitt. 

SUnej, 
When  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist,  ^ 
Him  to  entrap  unwares,  another  way  he  ivi^i, 

Spenser. 
This  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  fol- 
lowed but  one  year  at  home,  would  do  a  young 
gentleman  more  good,  I  sgiss^  than  three  years 
travel  abroad.  Ascbam. 

There  be  (bols  alive,  I  tn//, 
fiiver'd  o*er,  and  so  was  this.  Shahf. 

Marry  with  a  king, 
A  batchelor,  a  handsome  strippUng  too, 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match.  Shah, 
When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried. 
He  ivist  not  Thetys  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet,  a  world  rcserv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  tKat  he  did  subdue. 

H^aller. 

•Wi'sDOM.  U.S.  [pr^m,  Saxon  5  wits  Jem, 

Danish.] 
3,  Sapience  ;  the  power  of  Judging  right- 
ly ;  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man things. 

That  whjrh  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness, 
and  that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  noisdom,  and 
that  which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker, 
As  from  tenses  reason's  work  doth  spring, 
#80  many  reasons  underst^uidtng  gain. 

And  many  understandings  knowledge  bring, 
•  And  by  much  knowledge  w»inw  we  obtain.  • 

Davies* 

Wisdom  fs  that  w^ich  makes  men  judge  what 

•are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to 

atcam  them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  coun- 

■jsJ  aad  i&reaioiu  Titn^U, 


WIS 

As  sdtnce  is  properly  that  knowledge  wfckk 
relateth  to  the  essences  of  things,  so  wisdom  t» 
their  operations.  Grtm* 

*    O  sacred  soHtude !  davyne  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  the  waving  shade^ 
we  court  fair  wisdom^  that  celestial  maid. 

Towng. 

a.  Prudence,'  skill  in  affairs;  judicioiu 
conduct. 

Tis  much  he  dares. 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  ^  ShaAspesrt, 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.  Sla^tf* 

Wise.  aJj,  [pip,  Saxon  j  <iviu,  Dutch  and 

Danish.] 
I.  Sapient ;  judging nghtly  i  having  mudi 
knowledge. 
Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  Wgh;  be  lowly  wwu  • 

ACitmu 
All  the  writings  of  the  andeot  Goths  were 
composed  in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or 
viises,  and  from  thence  the  term  oSvnse  canjk 

Tewfk. 
Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land, 
JDoes  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care  ?  Blackmore* 
The  wisest  and  best  men,  in  all  ages,haT« 
lived  up  to  the  religion  of  theur  country,  wha« 
they  saw  nothing  in  ifoppodte  to  morab^. 

».  Judicious  5  prudent  5  practically  know- 
ing. 

There  were  ten  virgins;  fire  of  them  wer« 
vnte^  and  five  were  foolish.  Afattbew* 

I  would  have  you  wj*  unto  that' which  is 
good,  and  simple  concerning  eviL  JUmaiu* 

Tiie  young  and  gay  declining.  Alma  flies 
At  nobler  game,  tne  mighty  and  the  wist: 
By  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove. 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love.  Toittigm^ 

3.  Skilful;  dexterous. 

Speak  unto  all  that  are  wi/f-hearted,  whom  I 
have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  thej 
may  make  Aaron's  garments.  £xodus* 

Do  we  count  him  a  wise  man,  who  is  wise  ia 
any  thing  but  his  own  proper  profession  and  enw 
ploymem,  and  wis€  for  every  body  but  himaelf  f 

TiiUttsost^ 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  Ao  good  thet 
have  no  knowledge.  Jeremiai. 

4.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts :  a  tense  some- 
what ironical. 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  witJi 
me.«-- 
—Pray,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  a(  Brainfosd  I 

Sbakspear*» 

5.  Grave ;  becoming  a  wise  man. 

One  eminent  in  wis*  deport  spake  much. 

Miltom. 

It  must  be  a  wise  Being  that  is  the  cause  of 

those  wise  efiects.  '  Wslkiiu, 

WISE.  n.s.  [pire^^,  Saxon  ;  tyy//,  Dutch; 
nveisct  German  \  guise,  Fr.  guisa,  Ital.] 
Manner;  way  of  being  or  acrinjg.  This 
word,  in  the  modem  dialect,  is  oftei^ 
corrupted  into  ways. 

Thh  song  she  sings  m  most  commanding  wis/% 
Come,  shepherd's  boy,  let  now  thy  heart  b« 

bowid  , 

-To  make  ks^If  to  my  Itmlook  a  jJave.  SidM/j, 
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Mrt  we  farther  rats,  I  will  devise 
Apassport  for  us  both,  in  fittest  t»w.    Spmitr* 

•  On  xWitwst  ye  shall  bless  IsraeL      Mimhert. 
The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  %uit€^ 

A  warrior  bold  approached.  Fairfax. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lipa,  and  sparkling  ejcs, 
Thou  say'st  and  doer  m  such  outr^eous  •votsi^ 
"That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show, 
« Would  ewear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 

*Tis  in  no  ixisg  strange  that  such  a  one  should 
believe,  that  things  were  Uiadly  shuffled. 

Wl'sBACitE.  n,s.  [It  wa» anciently  writ- 
ten tmsesiggcvy  as  tbfi  Dutch  ouii^^^^r, 
a  soothsayer.] 

r,  ,A  wise  or  sententious  man.    Obsolete. 

»•  A  fool  \  a  dunce. 

Why,  says  a  tvueacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I 
at  the  King  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  jpart 

.    with  footmen.  Adduw, 

Wi'gE  L  Y.  a4v,  [from  twissJ]  JudiciQusly ; 
prudently. 

If  theu  covet  death,  as  mmoit  end 
(U  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  peooounc'd,  doubt  not  but  Ood 

•  Hath  Hvhelier  armM  his  vengeful  ire.      Milton, 

He  sits  like  dxscenteoted  JJemocles, 
When  by  the  sportive  tyrant  %mseh  shown 
The  dangeroua  pleasure  of  a  iatterd  throne. 

JjTydtM* 

Admitting  their  principle  to  be  true,  they 

act  wsely :  they  keep  their  end,  evil  as  it  is, 

ateadily  in  wew.  Jiegmu* 

The'doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wu*ly  on  me  lay  aH  the^laqie: 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice.  Swift, 

Wi'sBNfss. ir.i.  [homwue.]  Wudop»; 
sapience.    Ob«olet«. 
^  No  less  deserveth  his  wtctinen  in  devising^  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  hit  pastoral  rudeness,  and 
nis  moral  wutMiu,  Sfemstr. 

*to  WISH.  V.  «.  [pircian,  Saxon.] 
r.  To  have  strong  desire  ;  to  long.       ' 
The  sun  beat  upon  the  hrad  of  Jonah,  that  ha 
i^ted,  and  vfUhtd  in  himseU'  to  die.        'Jtmah, 

If  all  the  year  were  plying  hoKdayt, 
To  tpprt  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But  when  they  seldom  coBie,  they  w^d-^ox 
.  come.  Zhahfmte, 

They  btive  more  than  h^iatt  cot^d  nmHr. 


Eve 


Psalmt, 


With  lowliness  majestick  from  her  scat, 

i^d  grace,  that  wq^  who  saw  X9xvi$b  her  stay,  . 

Jlose,  and  went  forth.  M'tltpn, 

There  are  ships  preparM  by,  my  command. 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wi^d-iox  port. 

Addisom, 
That  Npah  or  Janus  understood  navigation, may 
|)e  very  well  supported  by  this  image  found  upon 
the  first  Roman  coins.  One  side  was  ttampt 
with  a  Janus  bifrons,  and  the  other  with  ar  ros- 
trum, or  prow  of  a  ship.  This  is  as  good  an  ar- 
gument as  an  antiquary  could  xouh  for.  ArButh* 

And  much  he  'wub*df  but  durst  not  ask  to  part. 

s.  To  be  disposed  or  inrlined. 

Those  potentates,  who  do  not  wA  well  to 

bis  afiiiurs,  have  ^ewn.  respect  to  hit  personal 

character.  AdJuon. 

3.  It  has  a  slight  tignificatioD  of  hope  or 

ftar. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfoKtupeata  have  nqt  wi;^  such  a 
adjser  as  I  anw^  iidnej*^ 


Wis 

To  Wish.  V.  tf, 

I .  To  desire  j  to  lonj;  lor. 

He  was  fa'm  to  puU  him  out  by  die  beek,  aad 
shew  him  the  beast  as  dead  as  he  could  trnJ  ic 

».  To  recommend  by  wisbitifi^. 
Had  1  as  many  sons  as  I  hafve  bairsa 
I  would  not  'wuh  them  to  a  fairer  4eath.  fffrV. 

3.  To  imprcciite. 

If  heavtns  hare  any  grievoaa  plafBc  hi  sMrt, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  with  upon  d»e; 
O  let  them  keet»  it  till  thy  ^ns  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  iadigaackci.    gfalrf, 

4.  To  ask.  ^^^ 

Digby  should  find  the  best  ^vj  to  make  Aa- 
trim  communicate  the  afisir  to  hnn,  and  to  witk 
his  assisunce.  Cimmdm, 

Wish.  a./,  f from  the  verb.] 
1.  Longing  cfesire* 

To  his  vnthy 
Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  be  spicsL  MSkm, 
A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a  maa  sttiag 
or  lying  ttill ;  bur  an  act  of  the  win,  is  «  mmmS 
business  vigorously  gobig  about  faia  woiIl  Sm 
%•  Thing  desired. 

\Vhat  next  I  bring  shall  please  tbee;  be  : 
sur'd, 
Tliy  likeness,  thv  fit  help,  thy  otber  s«U^ 
Tliy  wiiby  exaaiy  to  thy  heart's  deaire. 
3.  Desire  expressed. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo  !-.^- 

— BUster'd  be  thy  toagpt 
For  such  a  'wish  /  Shttksfmnm 

I  admire  your  wh^  principles  of  rsiiitatc  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Barceloniaas :  I  join  \n  mr 
wish  for  them.  t^e^ 

Wi'sHEDLY.  adv,  [from  <i4«/da/.]     At- 
cording  ta  desire.    Not  used. 

What  could  have  happened  tmto  Imn  man 
wisbedly,  than  with  his  great  honour  to  keep  tbe 
towflsuB.  JMbJ 

Wi'sHER.  ».  i.   Ifrom  ivuh.'i 
I.  One  who  longs. 
«.  One  who  expresses  wishes. 

Witi^*  aa«l  wdnklers  are  neve»  mao4 1 
hoUers.  ^Is 

With  half  tfast  wish  the  tmkn^s  ejva  be 
,pre$s'd.  l^^b#. 

WrsHFUL.  adj,  [from  vsK^ and >U2L] 
I.  Longing;  showing  desire. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stofn,  even  of  pore  kw« 
To  grett  mine  own  land  with  my  wis^^  sighL 

%.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes. 

Nor  could  f  see  a  soile,  where  e'er  I  cazne. 
More  sweete  and  wisbfid,  Ch^mm. 

WrsHFULLY./z^.  [fron]«t«/i^.]  Ear- 

.  nestly ;  with  longings 

Wi^'sKET.  n,  $,    A  basket.      ^9tmotnk. 

Wrsp.  n,  X.  [fwisft  Swedish  and  old  Dnr.]^ 

A  small  tHiiKUe»  aa^f  havor  atrawr. 

A  witp  of  strsw  for  a  ballad  AW^. 

A  gendetoan  would  ftst  i^  day%  wirttum 

meat,  bread,  or  dnid^;  but  the  saaM  nedta 

have  continually  a  great  aai^  c€  herbs  thai  ba 

smelled  on ;  and  amdngst  tMa 

herb  of  strong  scent,  as  onioBS. 

Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  CM^bf 
In  a  asMll  basket,  oa  a  ww^  cf  hay* 

Wi  ST.    The  pret.  and  part,  of  «um. 
Wi'sTFUL,  adj, 

I.  Attentife;  earnest  j  fullof  thAughf. 
Why, Grubbinel,  dost ih<Hm wm^um\f 
There's  sorrow  la  thy  look.  Gtgf, 
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t*  It  is  used  by  S<votfty  as  it  seemsy  for 
nmsbful  J  though  it  may  mean  earnest, 
eager. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sasbes,  I  cast  miny  a 
vfittfml  raelancholy  I<x-k  towards  the  sea.  Stvift, 
Wi'sTpULLY.  £ui*u.  [from  ijuutful.}  At- 
tentively J  earnestly. 

With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  persnective  more  ro'utfuUy.  HutUbrat, 
V/t^STLY.aav,  [from *wis.]  Attentively; 
earnestly. 

.  Speaking  it,  he  -whtly  lookM  on  me; 
As  who  shall  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man. 

To  Wit.  v.  n,  [ptwis  Sax.]  To  know. 
This  word  is  now  6nly  used  in  the 
phrase  to  ivit^  that  is  to  say. 

There  is  an  officer,  to  wH^  the  sheriff  of  the 
shire,  whose  office  it  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his 
baiUwick.  Sfemer, 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swiftrwinged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave ; 
As  tvitting  I  no  other  comfort  have.        Sbahp. 
WIT.  n,  s.    [njepit,  Saxon  \  from  pitan, 

to  know.] 
I.  The  powers  of  the  mind  j  the  mental 
faculties;  the  intellects.    This  is  the 
original  signification. 
"WIk)  would  set  hit  vfit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ? 

Sbaksptare* 
TTic  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  pritice  most  pudent,of  an  excellent 
'     And  unmatch'dTv// and  judgment.         Sbaktp* 
Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth; 
Will  ever  acts,  and  'wit  contemplates  still ; 

And  as  from  nvii  the  power  of  wisdom  riseth» 
All  other  ^rirtues  daughters  are  of  will. 

WiU^s  the  |>rince,  and  ivit  the  counsellor 
Which  doth  for  common  good  in  council  sit ; 
And  when  nvit  is  resolved,  will  lends  her 
power 
To  execute  what  is  advia*d  by  wit.  DavUs. 

For  wit  and  pow*r  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

2.  Imagination;  quickness  of  fancy. 

They  never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of 
wit  between  them.— -Alas,  in  our  last  conflict, 
four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  olf,  and  now  is 
the  Aid  man  covernM  by  one.  Slaisfi, 

Lewd,  shallo'W,  hair-brained  h\if&  make  a- 

theism,  and  contempt  of  religion,  the  only  badge 

,    and  character  oi.wtt.  South, 

And  though  a  tun  in  thy  large  bulk  be  writ, 
Yet  thou  art  but  a  kikierkin  of  wit,      Dryden, 

Wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  \nth  quicKness  and  va- 
riety, wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
Toneruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  piaures 
in  the  fancy.  Judgment,  on  the  coiurary,  lies  in 
separating  carefuUy  one  from  another  ideas 
wherei|i  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  there- 
by to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude.      Lnckt. 

Could  any  but  a  knov.ing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions^  and  assign  such  laws  ? 
If  the  great  mind  had  form'd  a  dif&rent  frame. 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  Wame  ? 
'  Blackmore.  • 

9*  Sentiments,  produced  by  quickness  of 
fancy,  or  by  genius  5  the  efl'ect  of  wit. 

All  torts  of  men  uke  a  pleasure  to  gird  at  me* 
The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  cby,  man, 
is  iu>t  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  xs^cxm 
CO  laughter  than  what  I  invent,  and  is  inviotad. 

Vol.  IV. 
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on  me.    I  am  not  onlv  witty  in  mysdf,  but  th« 
cause  that  viit  is  in  otner  men.  SbaAsp, 

His  works  become  the  frippery  of  tbit. 

Ben  y^Msoti^ 
The  Romans  made  those  times,  the  suirdard 
of  their  wit^  when  they  subdued  the  world. 

Sprat, 

The  definition  of  wit  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a 

proprietv  of  thoughts  and  words ;  or,  in  other 

terms,  thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to 

the  subject.  1  J)fydcH» 

Let  a  lord  once  bt  t  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wU  brigh.tns,  and  the  style  refines ! 

Pope, 

4.  A  man  of  fancy. 

Intern  perate  roits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind.  VEstrangt^ 

A  poet,  bein^  too  witty  himself,  could  dra\r 
nothing  but  wtts  in  a  comedy :  even  his  fools 
were  infected  with  the  disease  of  their  author, 

Drydtn, 

To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require; 
Or  one  vain  wHi^  that  might  a  hundred  tfre. 

5.  A  man  of  genius. 

Hence  *tis  a  wit^  the  greatest  word  of  fame. 
Grows  such  a  common  name ; 
And  wit*  by  our  creation  they  become, 
Just  so  as  tittilar  bishc^s  made  at  Rome : 
*Tis  not  a  rule,  'tis  not  a  jest 
Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 
Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain ; 
Tht  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  rema'^.  Omf. 

Searching  w///,  of  more  xiiechanick  pans, 
V/ho  grac'a  their  age  with  new-invented  art$| 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Drjdem* 

How  ram  that  second  life  in  others  breath, 
Th*  esute  which  wits  inherit  affcer  death ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  (hefy  must  resign; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  1       - 
The  great  man's  curse  without  the  gain  endifre; 
Be  envy'd,  wretched;  and  be  flatter'd,  poor. 

P0pt4 

Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit; 
A  'Zf.it  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit,  Toun^* 

6.  Sense}  judgment.  ,^ 

Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  ndt, 
Their  siatci  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit, 

DohUIj, 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  tl)is  more  loathsome  age } 
Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
U4«/rp  tne  cha.r  of  wit,  Ben  yotuott. 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  firM  with  wine. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryd, 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

If  our  wits  nm  the  wildgoose-chace,  I  hay# 
done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in 
one  of  thy  wits,  than  I  have  ih  my  whole  five. 

Shahpeare. 

8.  [In  tbc  plural.]  Souijdness  of  under- 
standing J  intellect  not  crazed  ;  so  and 
mind. 

• .  I  had  a  son. 

Now  outlaw'd from  my  biotKi;  he  sought  mv  llfe^ . 
Thd  gri^  baih  craz'd  my  wit/,  Sbakif^ 

An  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  f 
Sbakspeart* 

Sound  deep  cometh  of  moderate  eating ;  he 
riseth  early,  aiul  his  wits  are  with  him :  but  the 
pain  of  watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the 
beliv,are  with  anunsatiable  n»n.  E  dejia^tjcus^ 

No  jnan  m  hk  tu*x,(«^jQj^^jtoBd  i«^ 
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^ler  dwre  W  tuch  thine*  »  matiao,  ind  stnsi- 
lioQ,  and  continuity  of  bodies.  JVUiins, 

Wid^doest  is  voluntary  Irenvy,  9Bd  every 
tinner  does  more  extravagant  chmgi  than  any 
man  that  is  erased,  and  out  of  his  wUs,  onlv  that 
he  knows  better  what  he  does.  7Vk4*m. 

No  man  in  his  ^Us  can  seriously  think  that 
his  own  soul  bath  axisted  htm  all  atemitj. 

9.  Contrivance )  stratagem )  power  of  cx« 
pedients  \  invention  ;  inatnnitv. , 

How  can  It  cfauae  but  bring  the  simple  ro  their 
^Ht  endf  how  can  it  chuse  but  vex  and  amne 
them  f  Hioitr, 

I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Braiaford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of 
wif,  countarfritingthe  action  of  an  old  woman, 
4altverad  me.  Sbaiipeare, 

€laightt  froni  his  mmi  and  aubtlety  proceed. 

MUtom, 

*!%•  neighbourhood  were  at  their  t9k$  end, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  issue.     VEstr» 

WITCH.  n,t,^  tpJ^ce,  Saxon.J 
'  I.  A  vvoman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

Wiaa  judges  have  prescribed,  that  men  may 
not  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  rviuhes-,  not 
the  evidence  against  them.  For  the  wuhts 
themselves  are  imaginative ;  and  people  are  cre- 
dufeus,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents  to  witch- 
craft. Bsem, 
View  tfia  ruder  vitcb,  the  conjuror  by  root, 
and  has  she  not  store  of  ignorance,  and  seal  of 
niscfaief?                                             Holiday. 

The  nkht-hsg  comes  to  dance 
IVith  LzpUnd-wUtiet,  whOe  the  laboring  moon 
EclijMes  at  their  ^charms.  Atihom, 

When  I  consider  whether  there  are  such  per- 
.  sons  as  vHclts,  my  mind  is  divided :  I  believe 
in  general  that  there  is  such  a  thing  at  witch- 
cr^,  but  can  give  lio  credit  to  any  particular 
instance  of  it.  SputM^r* 

jB,  {frma  pc.  Sax.]    A  winding  sinuous 
bank. 
JLsave  om  thoSe  UIls  wh^re  harWough  nis  to 
see; 
Kor  holy  bush,  nor  brla^,  nor  winding  vitd, 

T«  WtTCH,  V.  a,  [from  the  noon.]    T« 
bewitch  s  to  enchant. 

Me  ill  befiti^that  in  der-doing  arms, 
And  honour's  suit,  my  vowed  days  do  spend. 

Unto  thy  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasingcharms» 
"Wltli  which  weak  men  thou  vHcbta,  to  attend. 

'    Sbenstr, 

Tia  now  the  very  witching  timt  of  night. 

When  church*yards  yawn.  Skahp. 

I'll  w^  sw«et  Udics  with  my^words  and  looks. 

^^  Sbaitpiart^ 

WITCHCRAFT,  n.  >.  [odttfr^and  crajt,^ 
!•  The  practices  of  witches. 

Peopia  ^t  credufeus,  and  ready  to  impute 
ttcddenu  and  aatural  operations  to  witfLraft. 

JBscen* 
n.  Power  more  than  natwal. 

Urania  name,  whose  force  he  knew  to  weB, 
Heqnickly  knew  what  'mtdirmfi  gave  ibe  tbw. 

Sidney, 

Haw  not  soma  of  learning  and  ttavky  thougSt 

themaelvaa  wise,  in  thin^mg  mAuhcrwfi  rather  a 

tmtakie  than  a  crime?  HUydm. 

Ifvoui '^^ 
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Wi'TCHBtT.    n.t.  [from  «w/^*.]    Cti» 
cl^antment. 

Another  kind  of  petty  ^Uhtry^  if  R  be  0(X 
altogether  deceit,  they  call  charming  of  bcas» 
and  birds.  Msim^ 

Great  Cotnus! 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  wOtteria. 

Wx'tcraciceii.  ». /.  licit  nnd  erac^.] 
A  joker ;  one  who  breaks  a  jest. 

A  college  of  tcnSirmehrt  cannot  flout  me  out 
of  my  humour;  dost  thou  think  I  care  far  a  s»* 
tire  or  an  epigram  ?  Sb^f* 

Wi'tc  It  AFT.  «.  /.  \<v'it  and  crafi,^  Con- 
trivance {  invention.    Obsolete. 

He  was  no  body  that  oooM  not  hammer  oat 

«f  ha  name  an  invention  by  thb  wtUrtHft^  an4 

picture  it  accordingly.  Caairfin. 

fo  Wite.  i/.a.  [pttan^Sax^]  To  blame  1 

to  reproach. 

Tht  pahner  'gan  most  batterlv 
Her  to  rebuke,  for  bdng  loose  and  lif  ht; 
Which  not  abiding,  but  more  acomfnUf 
Scofling  at  him,  that  did  her  justly  avite. 
She  tum'd  her  boat  about.  Spmstr. 

WiTB.  IT.  J.  [from  the  verb.]     Blame  j 
reproach.  ^autr. 

With,  prifdi.  [piK,  Saxon.] 
1.  By :  noting  the  catise. 

Truth,  tir*d  with  iteration. 
As  true  m  steal,  as  plantage  to  the  aaooi^ 

irrt*4ypow'rfblbbst. 
Heat  apace,  and  cool  as  last.  Csrrm. 

They  adhered  to  John,  their  deprived  bi^iof ; 
and  could  not  be  charmed  nntb  the  aaintship  of 
anysecond  bishop,  durina  his  life.  LMy. 

With  ty*ry  suo  her  bleeding  heart  was  tarn, 
H^ith  wonnn  much  harder  to  be  seen  than  boia. 

s«  Noting  the  meant. 

Rude  and  unpolished  are  all  operatioK  of  tl* 
soul  in  their  begmninss,  before  they  are  coki- 
vated  with  art  and  study.  Drydn, 

3.  Noting  the  instniment. 

Boreas  throuah  the  lasy  vapour  flies. 

And  iweeps>  wiik  healthy  wings,  the  rnik  poL 

lured  skiea.  Jtawe- 

By  perflations  tiw4  large  bdlows^  miners  give 

motion  to  the  air.  Wtodwjrd^ 

4.  On  the  side  of  $  for:  noting  confede- 
racy or  favot^r. 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  wilB  thee.  Cejtni*. 

5.  In  opposition  tO)  in  competition  oc 
.  contest. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  xvitb  thy  lore. 
As  ever  against  thy  vaWur.  ShehAetne. 

He  shau  lie  w^  any  liiaKin  Spain.  iSryiau 

4.  Not  in?  comparison. 

Can  tiLdng  carbuncles  «M  her  cuuipnre  f 


Bar  hb  acca«  to  the  king,  never  flttcmpt 
Any  thhig  on  hin,  for  he  hath  a  w«teicrw/l 
Over  the  king  in 's  tongue.  SbmhP* 

What  suUtfe  «ttfcicr4^  man  coQstraras 


7.  In  society  t  noting  connexion 

Cod  save  m:m  a  soul  that  should  livtt  Ibr  ever, 
aUhou^ the  body  be  destroyed;  and  thoae  «hn 
wtreMod  should  be  witb  him.  StitBw/hd, 

In  sin  thy  hutooiirs,  whether  nave  or  niSbvt 
Then  *rt  such  a  touchy,  teKv,  pleasinc  f^iw; 
Halt  SDinuehwit,  andmitaitnaiapiMAoat 


These  is  no  iivii^  ^0ft(  thoe^  nor  witlMOt  thee. 


k.  In  company  of. 
At  ths  iMtant  ilut  your 


in 
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lavincviskaiion  wm  vnik  me  $  you^B  doctor 
from  Rome.  abakspwt, 

9.  In  If  Ipendag^  t  noting  consequence  or 
concoinitance. 

Men  might  know  thepenoos  iirho  had  11  richt 
to  rc^  power,  and  ««i*  it  to  their  obedience. 

10.  In  mutual  dealing. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  roHb  you,  talk  roith 
you,  walk  -with  you,  and  so  fullowing ;  but  I  will 
Hot  eat  toith  you,  ^inkxoitb  you,  por  pray  tpi^ 
yon-      .  Staktfiiare. 

ti.  Noting  confidence  I  as,  /  trust  you 
with  all  my  secrets  j  or,  I  trust  ail  my  /#. 
crets  WixhyoM,  * 

yt.  In  partnership. 

Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be. 
To  part  his  throne  and  share  his  heaven  wth 

KT    ^^*'  .  -^^'• 

13.  Noting  connexion. 

Pity  ;rour  own,  or  pity  our  estate. 

Nor  twist  our  £ortunefl  wiM  your  sinkinf  fate. 


14.  Immediately  after. 
^itb  that  she  told  me,  that,  dtoush  she  spake 

of  her  firther  Cremes,  she  would  time  no  truth 
from  me.  Sukuy, 

With  that,  he  crawled  out  of  hit  neat. 
Forth  creeping  on  his  caitiff  hands  aid  thidM. 

fairy  Q|fMif. 
^  In  felling,  both  an  eeual  fortune  xx\fi\ 
Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide ! 
ITfA^thls  he  pointed  to  hisTace,  and  ahow'd 
His  bands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  wid>  bkwd. 

ITZr^  that  the  god  his  darHng  phantom  caUsT' 
And  from  his  frItVing  lips  this  message  fells. 

Gartk* 

15.  Amonest. 

Jasper  £ke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  tised 

to  empby  vtisb  the  firSt  in  his  wars,  was  then 

^^  Bmemu 

Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  antients,a 

piece  of  religious  worship^  Rjmer^ 

Immortal  powers  the  lefm  of  conKience  luiow, 

Biit  interest  is  her  name  'witb  men  below. 

'      „  Dfjdem. 

2».  Upon. 

Such  arguments  >»ad  invincible  force  tv/li 
those  pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christiana. 

17.  In  content  1  noting  parity  of  state. 
See  where  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie! 
WiA  her  they  flourish'd,  and  vnth  her  they  die. 

tt.  This  preposition  might  perhaps  be  e;c- 
emplified  in  many  more  relations,  for  its 
use  is  very  frequent,  and  therefore  very 
lax  and  various.  U^ith  and  by  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish,  nor  perhaps 
is  any  distmction  always  observed.  With 
seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument, 
and  i^  a  cause:  thut,  be  hilled  bis  enemy 
with  a  swords  but  be  died  by  an  arrow. 
The  arrow  is  considered  rather  as  a 
cause,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
agent.  If  the  agent  be  more  remote, 
hy  is  Used  I  as,  the  *uermin  whidki  C9uld 
not  hill  with  bis  gun,  be  hilled  by  poison  s 
if  these  two  prepositions  be  transpo«ed» 
the  sentence,  though  eonally  inteUigi. 
I>le,  will  be  less  agreeable  ta  tht  cq5^* 
jDoa  Bodet  of  speech* 
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1$.  Wab,  in  composidbn,  tlgnifies  lq|»po« 
«ith)n  or  privation  j  except  tvrtbaL 

A  present  natural  good  may  be  parted  vfsl. 
upon  a  profitable  expectation  of  a  future  moral 
good.  ftrHhiiu. 

Witha'l.  aik/,  [with  and  alL] 
I.  Alon^  with  the  rest)  likewise  $  at  (ha    ^ 
sanre  time. 
Yet  It  must  be  ttntbml  considered,  thk  thf 

Seatest  pan  of  the  worU  are  they  which  be  fap> 
est  from  perfection.  Mnher. 

How  weU  supplied  with  noble  counseQqrsl 
How  modest  In  exception,  and  vriibit 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution!       Shohtf* 

llie  one  contains  my  picture,  prince; 
If  you  chuse  that,  then  I  am  yours  tnM«i 

Jbph^Mn. 

This  that  prince  did  not  transmit  as  a  power* 
to  make  conquest,  but  as  a  retinue  for  hn  sons 
and,  witbalt  to  enable  him  to  recover  som^  pert 
of  Ulster.  Davie,. 

The  river  being  wholly  of  fresh  waier,  and  so 
large  toitbal,  chilleth  the  ahr.     '  ffnii^* 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  shew 


•    Kow  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 
^  Mihtk^ 

Tis  necessary  tnea  should  be  out  of  their 
.    nonage  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  liso 
of  thu  principle!  and,  imthali  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties. 

fnihims. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear ; 'tis  past» 'tis  daoe  i 
>  Perish  this  impious,  tbb  detested  son  I 
:  Peridi  his  sire,  and  oerish  I  vritbolf 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hopM  kmcdem 

feM.  IS^fdiB.    • 

Christ  had  not  only  an  ufinite  power  to  work 
mirades,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom  to  know  tha 
just  force  and  measure  of  every  argument  to 
persuade,  and  ^oitbsl  to  kwk  through  and 
through  an  the  dark  comers  of  the  eoul  of  maiu 
and  ta  discern  what  prevails  upon  'than,  and 
whatdoesnoc  '  Smik 

%.  It  is  someHmes  nied  br  writen  vifiiere 
we  now  use  wiib^  but  I  tjiink  impio* 
perly. 

T*ime  brings  meens  to  furnish  him  wtthsts 
Let  hun  but  wait  th*  occasions  as  they  &XL 

.  Daniel, 

It  if  to  know  what  Ood  kives  and  ddigjhisia, 
and' is  pleased  vitbult  and  would  have  us  do  in 
order  to  our  happiness.  TilUt^m. 

We  owe  to  cnristianity  the  discovery  of  tha 
most  perfect  rule  of  life  tnat  ever  the  world  w^ 
acquainted  vitbaL  TtlUtem^ 

7'<»  Withdra'w.  <v.  a.  ['untb^Tk6drelw% 
from  pi3,  or  pdSep,  Saxon,  against,  ana 
draw.} 

t.  T9  take  back ;  to  bereave.. 

It  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  the  one, 
who*fit>m  the  other  witbdruVf  umrecessarily 
obedience.  Hitoker^ 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  nitbdraw  his 
presence  from  aj^  thing,  because  the  verv  stib* 
stance  of  God  is  uifinite.  ^^''' 

a*  To  call  away ;  to  make  to  retire. 

Nausicsa  i»wtbJramM^  and  S  whole  nation  In^ 
troduced,  for  a  more  general  praise  of  Ulysses. 

Drevme. 

7a  Withdra'w.  v,«.    To  retire)  to 
retreat. 
^^e  from  her  husband  soft  ^bdrew* 

fRa 
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At  this  excess  of  courage  tU  afnax*d« 
The  focemost  of  his  foes  awhile  wthdrMW : 

With  such  res|>ect  in  emerM  Rome  they  gaz*d 
Who  oil  hkh  chairs  the  godlike  fathers  saw. 

^  Drydem. 

Duumrir  has  passe4  the  noon  of  life ;  but  can- 
jiot  wHbdrtrw  from  ctuertainments  which  are 
pardoiiable  only  fa«efare  tlttt  stage  of  our  being. 

Tmtler. 
WitHDRa'wiNGROOM.  »./.  [withdrarM 
and  rM»r.]  Room  behind  another  room» 
•fot  fcnrtnient* 

For  an  ocdinarv  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  par- 
lour, with  a  witbdrowngrocM^  with  a  kitchen, 
butteries,  and  other  convenxcncics,  is  sufficient. 

Wi'the.  »./. 
1.  A  willow  twig. 

An  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition,  that  he  might 
be  hanged  in  a  ^tb,  and  not  a  halter,  because 
it  hid  been  so  used  with  former  rebels.    £^oiu 

There  let  him  lie 
Till  1,  of  cut^p  osiers,  did  imply 
A  tifithf  a  fathome  lonf ,  with  which  his  feete 
I  made  together  in  a  sure  league  meete. 

Cbmpmam, 
%,  A  band»  properly  a  band  of  twigs; 
[mlS^  signifies  a  band.] 

•Tl)ese  cords  add  vrjtha  will  bold  'raen*s  con- 
sciences, when  force  attends  and  twists  them. 

Kitijr  CbarUt, 

Birch  is  of  use  for  ox-yoaks,  hoop5,  screws, 

«vySte  for  fiiggots.  Mortimer, 

TaWi'THBR.  V.  j».   [scprtSejio'b,  Saxon* 

dry,  fiided.] 
1.  To  fade  $  to  grow  sapless  $  to  dry  up. 
That  which  is  of  Ood  we  defend,  to  the  ut- 
termost of  that  ability  which  he  bath ,^ en: 
that  which  is  otherwise,  let  it  vfiiher  eren  m  the 
root  from  whence  it  hath  sprung.  H9»krr» 

When  \  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  viul  growth  again  ; 
It  needs  must  tvithfr.  SMi^earg, 

It  shall  Vfitktr  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring. 

As,ekiel, 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than 

to  love;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  wifitcrj  and  dies, 

tf  k  lias  nothing  to  embrace.  South, 

m.  To  waste,  or  pine  away. 

Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  family, 

that  Tou  shoukf  desire  wholly  to  rediKc  iu  by 

^   suf^ng  the  last  branch  of  it  to  iphher  awa^Se- 

fore  its  time?  TempU, 

|.  To  lose  or  want  animal  n^oisture. 

Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  We  crave. 

Mow  warm  in  love,  now  -wltb^'tng  in  the  grave. 

To  Wi'the*.  v.  tf. 
1.  To  make  to  tade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning 
heat^.but  it  tvitberetb  the  grassy  ainl  the  tiower 
thereof  falleth.  Jama, 

a.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle, 

for  want  of  animal  moisture. 

Aee  cannot  tvitber  her,  nor  custom  stale  her 

'  kifintte  variety.  Sbakspmrt. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold,  mine  arm 

Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  tvitbtrd  up.      Sbahf, 

What  are  these. 
So  wither* Jf  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  hke  th'  inhabiunts  o'  th*  earth, 
And  yet  arc  on 't  f  ShaUp, 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which 
will  change 
To  ^itber%  weak,  and.i;rey.  .  Mifton^ 

% 
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tn  Sniss  our  springs,  like  o*d  mcn*s  doUrMir 

I>ecay'd  and  witber^i  from  their  infancy  : 
No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth. 
To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  tMSth.  Ur^drau 
Wiethe  as  AMD.  «.  /.  A  piece  of  iron 
which  is  laid  under  a  saddle,  about  four 
fingers  above  the  horse's  vrithers,  to  keep 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight  that  fbnn 
the  buw.  Farrier' J  Did, 

Wi'theredness.  n,s.  [from  nvithereJ,} 
The  state  of  being  withered  i  marci- 
d»tv. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  they  ha*c  re- 
covered their  *witbt:rabiejs.  Alort^m^, 
Wi'the RS.  n.s,  U  the  Joining  of  the 
shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder.                 Farrirr^j  DkU 

Let  the  gall'd  beast  wince ; 

We  are  unwrung  m  the  xpither*.  Stfh^ 

Rather  than  let  your  master  take  long  jour- 

nies,  contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pusdh  the 

beast  in  his  witbtrs,  8to>^ 

Wi'therwri;no.     The  hurt  expressed 

by  twitbertorung  sometimes  is  caused  by 

a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being 

unfit,  especially  when  tiie  lAws  are  to« 

wide  i  for,  when  they  arc  so,  they  bniitc 

the  fie&h  against  the  spines  of  tbe  second 

and  third  vertebrae  of  the  back,  which 

forms  that  prominence  that  rises  above 

their  shoulders.  Farrier* s  Diet, 

7*0  WiTHUO^LD.  V.  A  \vi3'ab  and  hM:\ 

WitbhtU^  or  witbboUinf  pret.  and  part. 

Spenser  has,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  very 

hcentiously  written  withbeuA, 

I.  To  restram }  to  keep  from  action  ;  to 

hold  back. 

I1utt  hand,  which  as  no  kind  of  itanSnegt. 
dancer  could  cause  at  first  to  ^iAhoU  itsdf^  so 
neither  have  anv  practices,  so  many,  so  bloody, 
following  since,  oecn  ever  able  to  mike  w  earr. 

2UoU. 
Sith  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bound; 
IVitbhtid,  O  sovereign  ]>rincc,  your  hastv  baad" 
From  knitting  league  with  him.  Sfauer, 

n^e  prince 
WouM  fiiln  have  come  with  me  to  meet  yoia 

grace; 
And  by  iiU  mother  was  perlurce  rviihheU, 

Shaiifem, 
A  great  number  at*  suits  are  for  abusive  «ofd^ 
or  a  -box  on  the  ear,  or  other  tnvia|  mattes:^ 
which  leave  no  permanent  ill  effects,  but,  if  oor 
pa<sioi;s  inay  be  tviil^U  from  estimating  then, 
pass  off  without  making  us  the  worse,  or  doing 
us  any  prejudice.  Kmltwm. 

Be  careful  to  ttnthh«U 
Your  talons  trom  the  yrr^tcht^  and  th*  bold: 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  though  your  violence  shouU  leave  them 

bare 
Of  gold  aud  silver,  swords  and  darts  remni. 

DryJm, 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knovin^  ei- 

erting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  ovw 

any  part  of  man,  by  employing  it  in,  at  with' 

bMimgr  it  from,  any  panicular  actioo.       L&Hte, 

a.  To  liinder ;  to  obstruct. 

\^l.at  difficulties  there  are  which  as  yetwai 
Ltddout  assent,  till  we  be  iurthef  and  beitw 
sutistled,  1  hope  no  inditfereat  smofigst  thsii 
will  scoiaor  refuse  to  hear.  Bmiam 
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J.  To  take  away;  to.rcfuse. 

Soon  as  Titan  'gan  his  head  exniiU, 
And  toon  again  as  he  his  light  VfitbbauUf 
'I'heir  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent. 

Sf>fnser» 
Withho'lden.  part,fasi,oi'witbbo/d.  • 

The  word  keep  back,  sheweth  that  it  was  a 

thing  formerly  due  unto  God;  for  ve  cannot 

tay  thjt  any  thing  is  k(*pt  back,  or  wtbl/oidtn, 

that  was  not  due  before.  S^tmam, 

WiTHHO'.LDER.  H,  s.    [fiom  'witbbold.'\ 

He  who  withholds. 
Withi'k.  prip.  [priSmnan,  Saxon.] 
I,  In  the  inner  part  of. 

Who  then  shall  bhine 
His  pesterM  seniles  to  rtrct>il  and  start, 
Whtn  all  that  is  vyith'tH  him  docs  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  i  Shahp, 

By  this  means,  not  only  many  helpless  per- 
sons will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  of 
men  ^ill  be  bred  up,  viibin  ourselves,  nm  per- 
v<:rted  by  any  other  hopes.  SfiraL 

Till  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  at  imfxiasi. 
ble  ibr  a  man  to  be  happy,  that  ii^  pleased  and 
contented  viibin  hirateM,  as  it  is  for  a  sick  man 
to  be  at  ease.         .  Tt/ioijon. 

The  river  is  aftenirords  wholly  lost  vf'ibfft  the 

wafers  of  the  lake  that  one  discovers  nothing  like 

a  stream,  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

from  Geneva.  AdJu§m, 

ft.  In  the  compass  of;  not  beyond  :  used 

both  of  place  and  tinne. 
^         Next  day  we  saw,  toitbiM  a  kenning  before  os, 
thidc  douus,  which  put  ot  in  hope  ot'  land. 

JBatom, 

A  beet-root  and  a  radith-root,  which  had  all 
their  leaves  ctit  close  to  the  roots,  witbin  six 
weeks  bad  fair  leaves.  Batfn, 

Most  b:rds  come  to  their  growth  within  a 
fortnight.  £ac9M, 

JVitbhi  some  while  the  king  had  taken  up 
•uch  liking  of  his  person,  tlut  he  resolved  to 
make  him  a  masterpiece.  IVotUn, 

The  invention  ot  arts  necessary  or  useful  to 
human  life,  hatli  been  vfitbim  the  knowledge  of 
va^n,  Burmti, 

As  to  infinite  tpace,a  man  can  no  more  have 
a  poritive  ideaV>f  the  greatest,  than  he  hat  of  the 
least  space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  is  more 
^tbim  our  comprehension,  we  are  capable  oulv 
of  a  comparative  idea  ot  smaUness,  which  will 
always  be  less  tl^an  any  one  whereof  we  have 
the  positive  idea.  Lecie. 

This,  with  the  green  hills  and  naked  rocks 
%oitbin  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  most 
aoeeable  contusion.  Addison, 

Bounding  desires  vitbin  the  line  which  birth 
and  fortune  have  marked  out,  is  an  indisoen- 
aable  duty.  Atttrhury, 

«.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  wtbin  itself, 
and  drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should 
undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good. 

4.  Not  longer  ago  than. 

^irtfuUiete  five  hours  Hattinphvd 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  Mbcrty.  Sbaks, 

fyitbin  these  ihyee  hourt,  TuUus, 
Akme  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  waUt, 
And  made  what  work  1  pleas  d.  Sbahp, 

c.  Into  the  reach  o^*       ,      .     , 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met. 
The  d«sp»rate  aavage  ruah  d  wibtn  my  force, 
And  bore  me  hcadlonf  with  him  down  tlie  rock. 

<^  In  the  reach  of. 
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Secure  of  outward  force,  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r ; 
Against  his  wiU  he  can  receive  no  harm.   MiUt 

I  have  suifer'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  roiihim  my  pow'r 
For  your  relie£  Dryimm 

Though  Aurengsebe  return  a  conqueror. 
Both  he.  and  the  are  ftill  wthin  my  pow'r. 

Lrjdtn, 
7.  Into  the  heart  or  confidence  of. 

"UHien  by  tuch  insinuations  they  have  once  got 

tmtbin  him,  and  are  able  to  drive  him  on  from 

one  lewdness  to  another,  no  wonder  if  they  re* 

joice  to  tee  him  guilty  of  all  villany.         3mih» 

t.  Not  exceeding. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  husband's  reve* 
nue  amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as 
to  keep  witbin  it.  SwifU 

9.  In  the  enclosure  of. 

No  interwown  reeds  a  garbnd  .made, 
To  hide  hb  brows  witbiit  the  vulgar  shadef 
But  poplar  wreaths  an>und  his  temples  spread. 

JUJismu 

Sedentary  and  w/z^/M-door  arts,  snd  delicate 

manufactures,  that  require  rather  the  finger 

'  than  the  arm,  have  a  contrariety  to  a  milhc^ 

disposition.  Battm, 

Withi'n.  «</v. 

I.  In  the  inner  parts;  inwardly;  iBter- 
nally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design.    Within  rests  more  of  fear^ 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescried.   Dmi* 

Yet  sure,  tho*  the  sUn 
Be  cloe'd  without,  the  wound  festers  within. 

Carew. 
Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  toat  lead 
To  his  grim  cave ;  all  dismal!  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  th*  entrance  than  vfitbin, 

Miitm^ 
1.  In  the  mind. 

Languac e  seems  too  low  a  thing  to  express 
your  excellence ;  and  our  souls  are  speaking  so 
much  within,  that  they  despise  all  fbreien  coo« 
versation.  Drydem, 

These,  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are 
sem; 
Ills  from  wtbia,  thy  reaton  must  prevent. 

Dnd^ 
Withinsi'db.  adv,   [witbin  and  Jtdi,}^ 
In  the  interiour  parts. 

The  forceps  for  extracting  *ht  stone  is  repre- 
sented a  little  open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  bet- 
ter seen  witbinside.  Sharp, 
W I T  H  o' u  T .  prep»  [pilSQ«an»  Saxon .] 
1.  N'»t  with. 

Many  there  are,  whose  destinies  have  pre- 

vented  their  desires,  and  made  their  good  m»>' 

tives  the  wards<uf  their  executors,  not  withmt 

miserable  success.  ffaU* 

1.  In  a  state  of  absence  from. 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  tploen  aboyt 
«hee,  ^ 
There  it  qo  livjng  with  thee,  por  wthfut  thee^ 

Tatdfr- 
3.  In  the  state  of  not  having. 

The  virtuous  be^u^r  is  taken  from  the  beast ' 
that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains;  and  that 
wiibmit  virtue,  tirom  those  that  feed  in  the  val* 
lies.  Batom. 

Infallibility  and  inerrablenest  ;nre  assumed  and 
inclosed  by  the  Romish  church,  withcut  any  in- 
errable ground  to  hold  it  on.  ,  Hammond. 
If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  tiiM 
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^dhm  die  vurnl  wis  wid^uf  thorn  windpleli 
and  ditn  Omt  will  not  be  biiate,bol  oe  derived 

^  from  wne  ouier  ori|iiiaL  Zt^. 

^  Bcjrond  $  not  within  the'compais  of. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  smd  after,  u  vrkh' 

Mfoiirreach:  but  that  little  <pot  of  ground  thH 

Het  betwixt  those  two  great  oce^nytnliwe  are  to 

cultivate.  ^  Smritft, 

5.  Supposing  the  ne^tion  or  omission  of. 

Wobottt  tbci  separation  of  thetwomonarchies* 

^(  most  adrantMeous  terms  from  the  French 

must  end  in  our  oestructioo.  AJdUm^ 

%•  Not  bv  i  not  by  the  use  of  |  not  ^y  th« 
^ip  or. 

Excess  of  diet,  in  costly  meats  end  drinki 
fistcbed  from  beyond  the  seat,  would  be  svoid- 
ed:  wisemeo  will  doit  «i<^o«f  a  law;  I  would 
there  ini|^t  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  Bttm* 
>  Ther'e  is  in  a  manner  two  sorts  of  viipn  mer- 
Cmj;  the  one  runninc  out  and  discovering  it- 
pelf  without  labour;  the  other  rc<]uiring  some 
wav  of  extraction  and  sedation,'  though  not  so 
nigh  an  one  w  by  fire.  Brovtm, 

f .  On  the  outside  of, 

WiiUtti  the  gate 
Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  couriers  rein. 
.      Drydm. 
t.  Not  within. 

When  the  weather  lunders  me  from  takinf^ 
ttT  diversions  vnthtit  doors,  I  frequently  make 
%  little  party  with  Select  friends.  Addum, 

9*  ^Vith  txemption  from. 

The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  kins, 

flHt  the  Irishry  might  not  be  naturalized  wih' 

^  damage  to  thenuelves  or  the  crown.  Vavin. 

Happbess  under  this  view  every  one  con- 

•ttntly  pursues.    Other  things,  acknowledged  to 

he  goo(S,he  cin4ook  upon  wthmt  desire,  peas 

by,  and  be  content  without.  X«Air« 

WlTHo'UT.  adv, 

|.  Not  on  the  inside. 

Forming  trees  and  shrubs  into  sundry  sba|»es, 
is  done  hy  mouldmg  them  within,  and  cutting 
themtMMrf.  StMd. 

Wise  men  use  studies;  for  they  teach  not 
thehr  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  >nsdom  witkmi 
them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obeervation. 

These  were  from  wUhottt  the  growioKmise^ 

ries.  MiiUm* 

Having  cone  as  far  as  thejr  conkl  vitimit  they 

began  to  observe  then)  witnin.  Grrw. 

s.  Out  tf  doors. 

The  reception  of  Bght  into  the  body  of  the 
buildin|  was  very  prompt  from  witl^tft  and 
irom  within.  WotUm* 

Their  doors  are  barr*d  against  a  bitter  flout ; 
Snari,  if  you  pteese,  but  you  shaft  snaH  ^ithoMt, 

DrydcM* 
%,  Externally ;  not  in  the  mind. 
WiTHo'uT.  coitjiuut.    Unlets)  if  nor^ 
except.  Not  in  ^se,  except  in  converu- 
tion. 

I  find  my  love  ^all  be  proved  fio  love,  vtlAwi 
I  leave  to  love,  being  too  unfit  a  vessel  in  whom 
^  high  thoughu  shall  be  engraved.  Sidmy* 
You  will  never  live  to  mv  age,  xvUBout  you 
ke^  yoursehres  in  breath  wfui  exercise,  and  in 
heart  with  joy  fulneas.  Sld/ity, 

WiTHOU>i«.  pref.   [piButom,  Saxon.J 
Without.    Obsolete. 

Her  face  so  Uir^  as  flefsh  it  seemed  not^ 
But  heavenkr  pourtrait  of  bright  angel's  hiKf 
Clear  u  thfc  skju  tnrt&MKtoi  blaAe  or  bkic. 
Through  ip#y  mature  ofcorhnleaop's  Ant^ 
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7e  WiTHiTA^Vd.  <|r.4S.  [nohhuiditamd.'i 
Togaintttnd;  tooppoee;  tomiet. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  «t  the  int  to  W 
striven  wichal;be|nc»^ihe  a  mighty  beeaK,aoooer 
tamed  wkhfoluwinf,  than  overthrown  by  wjsi- 


The  wonderful  seal  and  fervoor  wherewidi  ye 
have  vfitiut90dxht  received  <»dcrs  of  chia  chnrdi* 
was  the  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  nno 
consideradon,  whether  every  christian  man,  fear- 
ing Ood,  stand  bound  to  jom  wi|h  yon.  ffmitr. 

It  is  our  frailty  that  in  many  chines  we  iQ  d» 
amiss,  but  a  virtue  that  we  would  do  amaas  in 
nothing,  and  a  testimoiiy  of  that  viftne,  thai 
when  we  pray  dua  what  nccisinn  of  ain  aocver 
do  offer  itself,  we  may  be  atrengtheaed  frnaa 
above  to  witbsiami  it.  Hmkiw, 

They  soon  set  aail;  nor  now  the  fisfea  wtf- 

Their  fiorces  trusted  with  afiveign  hand.  DryA 
When  Elvmas  withstood  Paul  and  Psraafias, 
and  when  Paul  says  of  Alexander,  he  herii 
greatly  vUhjUtd  our  words,  do  we  think  rile 
withttoMdujg  there  was  without  speaking? 

WiTHSTA^NDBR.  n.i.  [ffom  ^vii^tmmdl} 
An  opponent ;  resisting  power. 

War  may  be  defined  the  eierdae  ofviolenoe 
under  sovereign  command  against  witkttamdrfii 
force,  authority,  and  renstance  being  the  eaea- 
tial  parts  thereof  MMii. 

WiTHwrMD.  n.  1.  Icwvohmlmit  Latin.] 
An  herb. 

Wi^THr.  n.  /.  [yMtf,  Saxon.]    Willov. 
A  tree. 

WrxLBSS.  afi,  IftommtJ]     Wantinf 
understanding  1  inconsiderate)  y 
thought. 
Why  then  dieuU  whUi*  man  ( 
ween 
That  notlung  is  but  that  wlueh  he  hadi  seen? 


I  have  ever  lov'd  the  Ue  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  kDe  price  to  haunt  asMsnbfies, 
Where  youdi*  and  ooet,  and  mkUu  fanrVy 


80  *t  plefis'd  my  destiny, 
Gtnky  of  my  sm  of  |aing,  to  dunk  me 
As  vam,  as  maiUsif  and  as  fiilse  as  they 
Which  dwell  in  cOun. 

lie  kept  ns  sbvia,  by  whldi  we  fitly  prove 
That  tpJk^Sn/ ^  breedeth  fruitless  love.  fmf. 

The  apple's  outward  form, 
DelecubU,  the  whJus  swain  beguiMt 
TUl  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  spAtunoe  neiii 
He  tastes  the  bitter  mocsel  and  rejects,  /ii^ 

WfTUNG.  n./.  [diminutiTe  of  «i7/.]  A 
pretender  to  wit  j  a  man  of  petty  saart- 
nesf. 

You  have  taken  off  the  senseless  ri£c«k 
which  for  many  years  the  t^tlu^s  of  the  tovn 
have  turned  upon  Jlheir  ft^ers  m  mothers. 

Those  half-teani*d  9eW^,nnmVMis  in  oof 
isle 
As  ha]f.form*d  insects  on  die  banks  of  ^lile. 

A  beau  and  vriiHtig  peridi'd  m  the  dtroo|; 
One  filed  m 'metaphor,  and  one  in  song,    rft, 

Wi'tness.  n»s.  [fumerre*  Saxon.] 

s.  Ttstimony}  attestation*    - 

The  devil  can -cite  soiptureJar  ^dspaqposiS 
An  evil  seid  peodudag  holy  waftic» 
Is  like  a  villain  with  asmihagcheek, 
A|oodI^sppier9Ctenattlftheeru      AN^pt 
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Ma)|  wt,  with  the  varrawt  or«omaiihood,»id 
th«  wUiuf*  of  a  |ood  conscience,  pursue  nim, 
with  any  further  rerenge  ?  Shmk*^» 

If  1  bear  'miaeu  of  mf sclf»  waj  vfittutt  is  not 
true.  Jchm, 

Many  bare  &lse  wtntss^  but  their  wUfust 
agreed  not,  Afari. 

Nor  was  lone  his  xcittuss  imconfirm*d.  MHt, 

Ye  RMon  and  stars,  bear  wihutt  to  the  tnttht 
His  oi^y  crime*  if  friendship  can  ofieod, 
b  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend.  Drydem. 

Our  senses  bear  witim*  to  th^  truth  of  each 
other*!  rep«rt«  cooceriung  the  exiitence  of  aen- 
iiUe  thtogs.  Locke. 

ft.  One  who  Eives  testimony/ 
The  king's  attorney 
t7rg*d  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  diverse  wtmettts,  Sbahpeart. 

God  Is  witiuts  betwixt  me  and  thee.  GtnetU* 
Thy  trial  choote 
With  me,  best  witnat  of  thy  virtue  tried. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime,  and  vitnus 
too  against  its  incumbent.  Jiceay  tf  Titty, 

Nor  need  1  speak  my  deeds  for  these  you  see ; 
The  sun  and  day  are  mtuju*  tor  me.    DryJen, 

^.  f^tib  a  Witness.  Effcctualty;  to  a 
great  degree,  so  as  to  leave  loroe  lasting 
nurk  or  testimony  behind.  A  low 
phrase. 

Here  was  a  blessing  handed  out  with  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  at  laeir  creation,  and  it  had 
eiTect  'mith  a  wtneu,  fTWrcan/. 

New  gaU  is  bitter  with  a  wUmess  $ 
And  love  is  all  delight  and  sweetness.       Prtitr. 

tr«  Wi'tkess.  «i/.«.  [fromthenoun.]  To 
attest  i  to  tell  with  aseeveration. 

Tjierc  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  thst  were  out, 
Which  was  to  my  belief  «wV»«/V  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  tne  tyrant's  powV  a-ftwt.  Shah, 
Though  by  the  father  he  were  hir*d  to  thit» 
He  noV  could  roUnas  any  touch  or  kiss. 

Dtmrntm 
These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  ef- 
fects those  that  live  xvitnest  in  themseWes;  the 
sensible  in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable 
in  their  reasonable  souls.  ItaUi^h* 

To  Wi'tness.  v.  ST.  To  bear  testimony. 
The  sea  atrave  with  the  wi«di  which  shouM 
be  louder,  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a 
ghastly  noiae,  to  them  that  #ere  in  it  wktutted 
that  tneir  ruhi  was  the  wager  of  the  others  con- 
tention. Skbuy. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  eflBgies  witntst 
Most  truly  Unm'd  and  liWag  in  your  tact. 

Wdtmst  yoii  ever-burning  lightt  above ! 
Tou  dements  that  dip  us  round  about ! 
H^ittiat  that  here  bgo  now  doth  ghre 
The  execution  of  hu  wit,  hMds»  and  heart 
To  OtkeUo*a  service.  Shshfeart. 

Lorenxo 
8haU  wiimm*  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you.  ShaJkt^. 

I  vuimeu  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in.  Shaisfi, 

Another  beareth  witness  of  me,  and  I  know 
that  the  witness  which  he  ^akmentth  of  me  ip 
true.  Jtbn. 

llie  AaerioMM  do  acknowledge  «Dd  speak  of 
she  dehige  in  their  continent,  aa  Aooftat0«/«<i^ 
dh^  and  Laet,  in  the  histories  of  them.   Burmtt, 

JVitmesttyt  heavens!  I  live  not  by  my  €nilt» 
t  strove  to  have  deserved  the  death  1  soont. 

J)rydtn. 

Locd  fa&ted  wUaeim  lor  me»  tte  in  a 
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book  there  were  many  subjects  ihK  I^fct^ 
thought  on  for  the  stage.  Dtydm. 

IVitruu  for  me,  ve  awfiil  gods! 
I  took  not  arms  till  urg'a  by  sdfKlefence, 
The  eUest  law  of  nature.  ifmr. 

Wi  T(»ss$.  intfrj.  An  exclaniJ»tion  signi- 
fying that  person  or  thing  may  attest  it. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  m  breath, 
H^itmu^  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Wi'tsnafpbr.  »./.  [wr/andns^.]  On« 
who  aflPects  rep^ee. 

Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  thero  prepare  for  dinner.— 
—That  is  done,  shr ;  they  have  all  stoipachs^— 
^What  a  ^oU*mapjt<r  are  you !  Shthf^ 

Wi'tt ED.  adj.  [ trom  ivit,]  Having  wit  t 
as,  a  quick,  luisted  boy. 

Wi'tticism.  ft,  J,  [from  witty.}  A  mean 
attempt  at  wit.  This  word  Drydtn  in- 
novated. *  i^  jw/VA/y  witticism,  pmrJon 
n  n€*w  wprd.'*  DrjJen*s  preface  to  the 
State  of  Innocence, 

We  have  a  liberrine  fooling  even  *m  his  last 
agonies,  with  a  witticism  between  his  teeth, 
without  any  aegard  to  sobriety  and  conscience. 

He  is  fun  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram, 
and  wittieums^  all  which  are  beknr  the  dignity 
of  hercick  verse.  Yfr^V^- 

Wi'ttily.  adv.  [from  •tW/fy.] 
t.  Ingeniously  J  cunningly;  anfnlly. 
But  is  there  any  other  beast  diat  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wtHly  contrives  ?  DrydL 
%.  With  flight  of  imagination. 

In  conversation  witiiy  pleasant,  pleasantty 
gamesome.  ^'^*0* 

The  old  hermit,  that  never  saw  pen  and  idc, 
very  loittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gordobuck* 
that  that  is,  is.  Shak^tarm 

Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  aru, 
such  as,  oresumtng  on  their  natural  parts,  dare 
deride  all  diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the 
terms  when  toey  understand  not  the  thii^gs, 
think  that  way  to  get  off  tv/«i/jf  with  their  igno- 
rance. BtM  JOMSSM. 

Wi'ttinbss.  tt,  s.  [from  witty,]  The 
quality  of  being  witty. 

No  less  deserveth  his  xpittinets  m  devfsiag ,  his 
piihinea  in  uttering,  hk  pastord  nideiMss,  apd 
nis  mord  wiseness.  Speiuer* 

Wi'ttincly.  adv.  [from  <mstit^f  know* 
ing ;  pitasi  Saxon,  to  weet  or  know.] 
Knowingly  j  not  ignorantly )  with 
knowledge  \  by  design. 

Whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  saime  we  do 
tMttinj^ty  work  and  freely ;  neither  are  we,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  natural  agents,  any 
way  so  tied,  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  letvo 
things  we  do  undone.  JfaaArr. 

Vvithhold  revenge, 'tis  not  my  fauk. 
Nor  wittffigly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow.  Sia^s^ 

DurU^  that  dreadful  siege,  every  particular 
acddeht  for  brevity  1  ygktm^y  paas  over. 

KmMu 

He  knowtn^.  and  ^uhtgty  brought  evil  into 
the  world.  Mtre* 

No  forger  of  lies  willifi|ly  and  wHli^ty  fui^ 
mshed  out  the  meaas  of  his  own  detection. 

WI'TTOL.  n.  #.  [ptwcol,  Saxon,  frotn 
pnauiy  to  know.]  A  man  who  knows  the 
tidsehood  of  his  wife,  and  teems  ciw!* 
tented  \  a  tame  cuckold* 
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O  Mar*,  for  what  doth  serve  thy  armed  tx  ? 
To  let  that  iviitld  beast  consume  m  flames 
Thy  Venus  child.  SUnty. 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer  well ;  yet 
they  are  the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold,  -a*/- 
tol,  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 

ShtUcsf§iire» 

The  Theban  tocMo/,  when  he  once  descries 

Jove  is  his  rival,  falls  to  sacrifice.      CUaveUmd, 

"Wr'TTOLLY.  adj.  [froin  ivittoL]    Cuck- 

oldly. 

The  jealous  mti^Uy  knave  ha^  mases  ^ 

money.  Sbaispean, 

Wi'ttv.  Mdj,  [from  wir.] 

2.  Judicious;  in^nious;  inTentive. 

The  decp-revolvinf ,  w/fjr  Buckingham, 
No  more  snaQ  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

.  Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  countenance,  and 
viity  in  thy  words.  Judith, 

%»  Full  of  imagination. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  vfittyy  the 
mathemalick  subtile.  Macon, 

Where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the 
wittiest  sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure 
the  issues  of  chance.  South, 

In  gentle  verse  the  nvitiy  told  their  flame. 
And  gracM  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's 
name.  Prhr, 

3.  Sarcastick  ;  full  of  taunts. 

Honeycomb,  who  was  $0  unmetcifully  vpitty 
upon  the  women,  has  given  the  ladles  ample  sa- 
tisfaction by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter.  Sprct. 
Wi'twal.  «./.  [o'ir^o,  Lat.]     A  bird. 

Wi'tworm.  n.  s.  [*wit  and  ivcrm,]  One 
that  feeds  on  wit ;  a  canker  of  wit. 
Tlius  to  come  forth «o  suddenly  a  iiittMrm, 
Ben  JensPM, 

To  WfVE.  'v.n.  [from  wife.]  To  marry  i 
to  take  a  wife. 

Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  snclling  Adxiatick  seas, 
I  come  to  wivf  it  wealthily  in  Padua.      SBaksp. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy. 

Hanging  and  vtivinv  ^oes  by  destiny.     SBahp, 

A  shop  of  ail  quaSues  that  man  loves  woman 

for ;  besides  that  hock  oiwiving,  (airness,  which 

strikes  the  eye.  Shahp. 

Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive^ 
But  nature  did  this  match  contrive.       If^alUr, 
To  Wive.  v.  a, 
|.  To  match  to  a  wife. 

She  dying  gave  it  me; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  mt 

tviv*d^       ^ 
To  give  it  her.  Sbahpeart. 

a.  To  lake  for  a  wife. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  t  saint,  and  the 
complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should 
shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Sbuiupeate, 

Wi'VELY.  adv,  [from  wives.  It  were 
written  more  analogically  *wifeljfi  that 
is,  *wife-Uke,'\    Belonging  to  a  wife. 

Basiiius  could  not  abstain  from  praisine  Par- 
thenia,  as  the  perfect  picture  of  a  womanfy  vir- 
tue, and  wivefy  faithfiihiess.  Sidney, 

Wives,  n.  s.  The  plural  of  wife. 

A  man  of  his  learning  should  not  so  lightly 
have  been  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales, 
firom  apprcvance  of  his  own  rMson.       Sfeneer, 

Wi'zARD.  n.s;  [iromivise.]  A  conjurer; 
an  in. banter ;  a  he  witch.  It  had  pro- 
bably  at  first  a  laudable  meaDing. 
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Patience,  good  lady;   wixarde  knov  ^kar 
times.  Sb^ksfemftm, 

He  hearkens  after  profihecies  and  draains, 
Aod  from  the  cnka-row  pltidu  the  Utter  G; 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  aim  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be.       Sbahfteaw* 

That  damn'd  wi%ard^  hid  in  sly  <fiifuise. 
For  so  by  certain  ngns  I  knew,  Hm  net 
Already,  ere  my  b«t  speed  coaM  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,,  his  wtsh'd  ptey. 

The  propbedes  ^vnmmrd*  old 
Incseas'd  hcc  terror,  and  her  &I1  fioreiald. 

The  wily  w2K#n^  must  be  caught. 
For,  tmcoastram'd,  he  nochinc  cells  for  noufbt. 

Drjdm. 
WO.  n.  J.  [pa,  Saxon.] 
I.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  calamity. 
.    The  king  is  mad :  how stiFis  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeing 
Of  my  huge  sorrow's !  better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  s^Ter*d  from  my  griefi; 
And  xcofSf  by  wrong  mia|inatioos,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Sh^Juftmrt. 

So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice. 
That  my  «w«-weary*d  tongue  is  still.      Shmksf* 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forlh  reaching  to  the  fruit.  Eve  pluck'd, she  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  I'rcRn  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  sa^ns  of  wm 
That  all  was  lost.  MUim, 

O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  m. 

«.  It  IS  often  used  in  denunciationt,  tffo 
be  5  or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  loa  s/j 
anciently  tvo  ivurtb.\  ysi  pupS,  Saxon. 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  expeneacc: 
T  now,  wo  is  me,  do  try  whaz  love  can  ox  Sidmgy, 

If^o  it  my  heart ; 
That  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose  rags  sham*d  gilded  arms,  whosa  naked 

breast 
'Stept  before  shields  of  proof,  cannot  be  fofoni 

Many  of  oar  princes,  woe  the  while ! 
Lie  dron^n*d  and  so^kM  in  roerc«ury  blood. 

Shakx^rart, 

Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends ; 
and  woe  to  my  lord  chief-justice.       Sb^hpttaru 

Howl  ye,-**  noortb  the  day.  Sme^id. 

H^ohetotht  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves.  *  Et^eU 

W9  i/  me  for  my  hart,  my  wound  is  1 


He  took  and  bid  it  by,  and  wept  for 


If  God  be  such  a  being  as  I  l^ave  desoibed, 
wo  to  the  world  if  it  were  without  him :  this 
would  be  a  thousand  times  greater  k>ss  toflaan- 
kind  than  the  extinguishiiig  of  the  sns. 

Woe  to  the  vaiiquish*d,  ipar  /  Jhyim^ 

3.  A  denuncbtion  of  calamity;  a  corse. 

Can  there  be  a  «w  or  curse  m  all  the  stores 

of  vengeance  equal  to  the  matignity  of  such  a 

practice,  of  which  one  angle  instance  could  in* 

.  volve  all  mankind  m  one  confusion  \        S^aA, 

4.  Wo  seems  in  phrases  of  deniinciatiao  or 
imprecation  to  be  a  tobttantive,  and  in 

'  exclamation  an  adjective;  as  particn- 
larly  in  the  following  lines,  which  seon 

.   improper  and  ungrammatical  1 

Woe  are  we,  sir !  you  may  net  live  to  wear 
All  your  trua  followers  out.  Shmispemr^ 

Wo  AD.  «./•  [pai>,  Sax.£&;r/w»Lat.]  A 
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plant  cultivated  for  the  dyers,  who  use 
It  for  the  foundation  of  many  colours. 

Milkr. 
Ill  times  of  old,  Tvhen  British  nymphs  were 
known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own ; 
'Ulien  dress  was  monstrous,  and  f;g-leives  the 

mode, 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  tooad,    Garib, 
Wo'beoone.  tf^.  {*wo3inA begone.^  Lost 
in  WO)  distracted  in  wo ;  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow. 

Such  a  man, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  vooehegonf^ 
Drew  Priam's  curtiin  in  the  dead  of  niehr, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was 

burn*d ; 
But  Priam  found  the  firc»  ere  he  hb  tongue. 

Sbah^ar** 
Who  so  tMciqpir 
For  Ochy,  as  the  Isle  of  ancient  Avalon  ? 

Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  nought, 
So  w$<fbigM€  was  he  with  pains  of  luve. 

Fairfax. 

Wo  FT.  The  obsolete  participle  passive 
from  To  nvaft. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  svoft. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Sbaisfi. 
Wo'ful.  ^.  [w<?  and  y«i/.] 
a.  Sorrowful}  afflicted  $  mourning. 

The  tw/W  Gynecia,  to  whom  rest  was  no 
ease,  had  left  her  lothed  lodging,  and .  gotten 
herself  into  the  solitary  places  those  deserts 
were  full  oL  Sidnfy, 

How  many  WW  widows  left  to  bow 
To  sad  disgrace  \  Daniel, 

In  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd. 
The  wftil  captive  kinsmen  are  indos'd.  I>ryd, 
»•  Calamitous  $  afflictive. 

Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  vfoful  want. 

Owofil62j\  O  day  of  woe!  Fbilif^s. 

3.  Wretched ;  paltiy  5  sorry. 

What  wrfmi  stuflTthis  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starv'd  hackneysonneteer,  or  me  ? 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  hanpy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  tne  style  refines ! 

Wo'ruLLY.  aJ*u.  [from  w«/«/.] 

X.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

s.  Wretchedly:  in  r,  sense  of  contempt. 
He  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 
condition,  as  shall  be  confirmed  at  that  great 
tribunal,  from  which  there  lies  no  aopeal,  will 
lind  himself  tn^^Z/jr  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his 
spiritual  estate  by  any  of  these  measures.  Soutb. 

Wo'fulness.  ». /.  Ifromwoful,]  Mi- 
sery; calamity. 

Wold.  n*s.  ffold,  whether  singly  or 
jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifies 
a  plain  open  country  ;  from  the  Saxon 
]^l*b,  a  plain  and  a  place  without  wood. 

GibJon, 
Wold  and  'wald  with  the  Saxons  signified  a 
ruler  or  govemour;  from  whence  htrt^old  is  a 
famous  governour ;  sibeltvoldz  noble  govemour; 
tenpuld,  and  by  inversion  waldber,  a  general  of 
an  army.  Gibson, 

W4)LF.  [palp,  Saxon  i  wolf,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep  1 
thence  any  thing  ravenous  or  destruc- 
tive. 
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Advance  our  waring  colours  on  'die  wdK 
Rescued  is  Orleans  trom  the  English  amfva* 

SbaiapMm, 
No,  rSther  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wl/and  owl. 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Sbahpeanm 

If  vj6iv*s  had  at  thy  gate  howl*d  that  stem 
time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Oo»  porter,  turn  tk* 

kev, 
AH  cruel  s  else  subscribe.  Sbakspuim, 

a.  An  eating  ulcer. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  expressions,  and  what  absurd  <osh 
ceits  the  vulgar  will  swallow  in  the  literals,  aa 
example  wc  nave  in  our  profession,  who  having 
called  an  eating  ulcer  by  the  nnme  of 'Vfj^coro* 
moQ  apprehension  conceives  a  reality  therein. 


Wo'lfdoo.  M.S.  [tvolf^nddog.^ 
I  •  A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed  kept  t» 
guard  sheep. 
The  luckless  prey  how  treach'rous  ttmiUco 
.gain. 
And  dauntless  wti/dogs  shake  the  lion's  mane. 

1.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  bctireen  a 

dog  and  wolf. 
W  o'  L  F I  s  H .  adj,  [  from  wolf.  ]  ResembOiis 
'  a  wolf  in  qualities  or  form. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfisb,  bloody,  starv*d,  and  ravenous. 

Sbahf^artm 
I  have  another  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfort^le; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  miBi 
She'll  flea  thy  -wolfisb  visage.  Sbahpean, 

Nothing  more  common  than  those  loolfiA 
back-friend?  in  all  oiur  pretensions.  VEstrar^Cm 
A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stalft 
to  all  base  projects ;  all  'wolfth  designs  walk  no- 
der  sheep's  clothing.  Ge^^m.  ^tbt  Trrryir 

Wo'lfsbane.  »./.  [w^i^and  bane\  cm^ 
mtum,  Latin.]  A  poisonous  plant ;  aco- 
nite. Miittr^ 
Wtlfthame  is  an  early  fbwer.          Mwitmtrm^ 
Wo'lfsmilk.  n.s.  Itithj^maUus,  LsLtm,} 
An  herb.                                 Ainrworth^ 
W  o  l'  V I  s  H .  ad},  [  from  nvoi*ves,  of  ouo^; 
'woljub  is  more  proper.]    Resembling  a 
wolK. 

Why  in  this  wlvftb  gown  do  I  stand  here^ 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?  Sbaksptarv, 

My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would 
not  worry  one  another  so  in  that  ^ooh'ub  beV- 
luine  manner  else.  HoweU 

There  is  a  base  volvisb  princrple  within  that 
is  gratified  with  another's  misery,  Somib, 

WO'M AN.  If . /.  [fifm^n,  pimman,  Sax. 
whence  we  yet  pronounce  ^u^omen^  in 
the  plural,  toimmeti.  Skinner  and  H^alUs,^ 
I.  The  female  of  the  human  race. 
That  man  who  hath  a  tongue  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  loamoM. 

Sbaktpcmru 

Thou  dotard,  thoti  art  trMMdii-tir*d,  unroosted 

By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.  Sbahbtara, 

IVomem  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Sbahfemrt^ 

And  Abimelech  took  men  servants  and  W9- 

men  servants.  Gejiuiu 

O  'a*omani  lovely  rvoman^  nature  form*d  thee 

To  temper  nun:  wt  had  been  brutes  without 

the^  OHSMy. 
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1 60O9»  ni  aace  •  nua; 
But  mtAwg  is  dM  ttx  ibc  fint  hafui.     Drydem, 
tUTrnttm  are  mMe  as  they  tktmebes  would 

Toopwid  to Mfcy t—  liuwUe to ftfint.  Girrfk 
Jf«iMi  in  their  nature  are  aiach  more  gaj 
•ai  J^fMM  tlMM  m«R ;  whether  it  be  riuit  their 
Uooc  n  more  refined,  their  6bres  mere  delicatet 
•ad  their  animal  spirits  mote  light}  eiracitv  is 
the  gift  of  W9Mtm^  gravity  that  of  men.    jiMh, 

t.  A  fbnale  attendant  on  a  penon  of  rank. 
I  could  not  pertonaBy  deiirer  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  hot  by  her  wtmam 
1  tent  your  siessage.  Sbmkspeare. 

ft  Wo'mah.  <v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
wukm  pliant  like  a  woman. 

rre  €ik  such  quirks  of  joy  and  grief» 
That  the  6rst  iace  of  neither  on  the  start 
Can  wwiMe  me  unto  *t.  Sh^isptan. 

Wo'mared.  as^.  [from  vmnam,]  Ac- 
companied ;  united  with  a  woman* 

I  do  attend  heft  on  the  fenenl* 
And  thiak  i|  ao  additioBi,  nor  my  wkh. 
To  hare  him  see  me  vsoMa*^ 

Womanha'ter.  n,j,  livomm  znd  bm» 
itr.}  One  that  hat  an  aversion  from  the 
liemaie  sex. 

HoW  could  it  come  into  yomr  mmd. 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  manlondi 
Agamst  the  sex  to  write  a  satire» 
And  brand  me  for  a  vtmuuiUttrf  Svift. 

Wo'iiANiiEAD.l  a.  i.    [from  tvomoft.} 
Wo^MAMHOOD./     The   character   and 

collective  q«ahtiea  of  a  woman.  Obco* 

kte. 

Ke  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  havioor^ 
Wat  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanity, 
9cit  gracious  tvmaiih»oJ  and  rnvity.     Sfcrntr, 

There  dwells  sweet  love  and  constant  chastity^ 
Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  'WMtBuboott, 
Itegard  of  honour^  and  mild  modesty.  Spenser, 

*l'ia  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thine  more. 
Tliat  vtematJmd  denies  my  tongue  to  teQ : 
O  keep  me  from  their  arorie  than  killing  hist. 

SUJupt^ft* 

When  my  grave  is  broke  up  again. 
Some  second  guest  to  entertain; 
for  graves  have  leam'd  that  vrnMaUadt 
To  M  to  more  than  one  a  bed.  Dmne, 

fiiWo'MAiiiSB.  v.tf.  lirom 'Woman A  To 
emasculates  to  effeminate ;  to  soften. 
'  Proper,  but  not  used. 

This  cffeminace  love  of  a  wonua  doth  ipo* 
mdmhu  a  man.  Sidney, 

Wo^MAHisu.  Ajf.  [from  ci^tfAMur.]  Suit- 
able  to  a  woman }  having  the  qualities 
of  a  woman  \  resembling  a  woman. 

Hekher  doubt  you»  because  1  wear  a  woman's 
apparel,  I  will  be  the  more  wmmn'ubi  since  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  1  denre  more  than 
fuUy  to  prove  myielf  a  man.  Sidnp, 

Zebnane  making  a  vomanhb  habh  to  be  the 
armour  df  her  boldness,  giving  up  her  life  to  the 
pps  of  Fhikxdea,  humbly  besought  her  to  keep 
her  speech  awhUe  within  the  paradise  of  her 
mind.  Sidney, 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  pipingi  and  wmmmt^, 
bur  audible,  strong,  and  manlike.  Atdmm, 

She  then  to  him  these  vtnHtuh  words  'gan 

Tor  love  of  me,  leave  oC  Sftmer, 

Our  fathers  minds  are  dead$ 
And  we  are  gov«m*d  with  our  mother's  spirits  i 
Ou^  )roke  and  suCnmcc  shew  us  ^mmamitb. 


W  O  M- 

T  do  Boc  thmk  be  lews  deadi; 
He  never  ww  so  ip>p<w*A»  SMtfemr, 

During  his  banishment,  h»  v«s  so  saneeed 
and  driected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  bot  a  lew  tv*^ 
mamisi  epistles.  Baem* 

fa  a  sad  lock  or  vrmt^hh  complaint.  Dnkm 

1  melt  to  vHrnamieh  tears*  and  if  I  stay, 
T  6na  my  love  my  courage  wiB  betray.   Ihyien. 

I'he  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 
Disdain*d,  or  was  ash«m*d  to  ^tnom 
So  weak,  so  ntmsmtb  a  wo.  3rydBe, 

Womankind.  «.  /.  [*w9num  and  fawfc] 
The  female  sex  5  the  race  of  women. 

Musidonis  had  over  bitterly  glanced  ^g^ 
the  reputation  of  wewunHmd,  &da^ 

So  e»sy  is  t*  sppease  the  stormy  w^nd 
Of  malice,  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  vomambhdi 

Spen^ 

Because  thou  dott'st 00  nmmaulimd,  i<Biiiiiig 

Their  shepa.  their  colour,  and  aurjctive  grace. 

None  are,  thoa  thmk'st,  but  taken  with  sack 

toys.  AffSfeM. 

Each aicoQvenieiice makes  thdr  ratne  coU} 

But  wmmnkimd  hi  iOs  is  ever  bold.        A^d^ 

Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  aex« 
Any  of  vomsmkimd  but  Marda,  happy.  Aidiim* 
.    Sme  advanc*d,  that  %v9maniimd 
WouM  by  her  model  form  their  nynd.    Sw^ 
Wo'MAifLr.  a^.  [frommavoB.] 
s.  Becoming  a  woman ;  smting  a  womvi 
feminine  j  not  masculine. 

I'm  m  this  earthly  world.  w!iere  to  do  hana 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangeroasfblty:  why  than,  alas! 
Do  I  put  op  that  nfommfy  detftace. 
To  say  Vd  done  no  harm  f  Sbmitpmi^ 

She  brings  your  froward  wires» 
As  prisoners,  to  ner  vmmamlv  penuasioa.  Sbth^ 

AU  will  spy  in  thy  faoe 
A  blushing  rP9manfy  discorcrmg  grace.     Dbwr. 
Rage  choaks  my  words;  \is  wmmij  to  weep. 

Beydkm, 

I^t  him  be  taught  to  pot  offall  tboae  finder 

airs,  affected  smiles,  and  all  the  endianting  we- 

PTMfy  behaviour  that  has  made  him  the  enect 

ofhisownadmiratioa.     ^    A**titbemi emd fef^ 

a.  Not  chtMisb ;  not  girlish. 

Young  persona,  under  a  wmmwty  aga.  sn 

crften  troubled  wHh  some  of  the  saaae  symp* 

toms.  JHedknd. 

Wo'manlt.  €uhj,    [from  ^vaausa.]    In 

the  manner  of  a  woman  {  dTemsaatcly. 

WOMB.  a.  /.  [nvambm^  Gotbkk ,  ytaaJ^ 

Sax.  '-jy^mb^  Islaitdick.] 
I.  The  place  of  tbc  fetus  in  tbe  mother. 
When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bo^ad,  and  (ha 
only  son  of  my  womb.  Shedktfmrt* 

l)ew-bom  cnildren  bring  not  maar  ideas  lata 
the  world,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  boogeraad 
thirst  which  they  may  have  fak  in  the  ^ 


Conceiving,  as  she  dept,  her  frnitful  1 
SweU*d  with  the  founder  cf  immortal  Raoae. 

a.  The  place  wbeoce  any  thing  i»  pro- 
duced. 

The  esrth  WAS  form*d,hut  in  tbeeaamlssyft 
Of  waters,  embiyon  immature  involv*d. 
Appeared  not.  MSim% 

The  vsai^  of  earth  tbextnisl  seed  receives. 

Vrydm^ 
3.  Any  cavity. 

An  amphitheatre  unpeopled  Rome^ 
And  held,  oncrowdad,  nations  in  its  t— 


Ta  Womb.  w.  «.  [from  the  noon.]    To 
endoBei  to  breed  ia  scott. 
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Hoc  for  aU  tht  Mi  tMi,  cr 
The  doit  emb  wmh,  will  1  break  my  mik 
To  diys  my  fair  belov'd.  SUktptMrt. 

Wo'MBT.AJf*  [from  wtm^.J  Capacioat. 
(^  in  use. 

Hell  can  700  to  so  hot  ap  amwer  for  it» 
That  caves  m  w0mSy  vaultages  of  Franpe 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  ipock* 
In  second  accent  to  nts  ordnance,     oh^ks^n* 

Wo'meh.  Plural  of  «)isMf. 

TbusitshaUbefid 
Him  who  to  frortb  ia  wmum  onfT-tiyty. 

1  Mihm. 

Won.  Thii  preterite  and  participle  paa- 
sire  of  am. 

An  these  the  Panhian 
From  the  luzurioos  kings  of  Anticch  vmn. 

Against  myself  I  victortts  hive  wrm. 
And  by  my  fatal  absence  am  undone.  Drydta* 
My  motner  is  wm  over  to  my  side,  bat  dares 
not  menttott  me  to  my  £it|ier,  tpf  fear  of  pro- 
yoking  htm.  Sfecphtr, 
7<iWoN.  If.  ir.  [yuman^  Saxon  $  tvonettt 
Gcrman.3  To  dwell  i  to  live  j  to  ha?e 
fbode.    Not  tn  use. 

Him  fortuned 
To  come  where  vile  Arcasis  does  futm.  S^ttutTf 

Out  of  the  around  uprose. 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  9$in 
in  forest  wild.  MUtm* 

A  people  near  the  nonhem  pole  that  vpm; 
Whom  Ire!an4  sent  fron^  lof^^hes  ^nd  foresu 
hore.  Bairfam. 

Wok.  n,s.  [from  the  verb.]  Dwellings 
hahiration.    Obsolete. 

What  secret  place,  ^uoth  he,  can  safely  bold 
80  huge  ^  nuue,  and  hid  (rom  haavea's  eye? 

Or  where  hast  thou  thy  «n|i,  that  so  fnucb  gold 
7*hou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  jobbery  ? 

The  solftsry  trsff 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lyhian  lion's  moan. 

Btmm.  Ftytbf. 
7*0  WO'NDER.  V.  9.  [punbfuan,  Saxon  j 
nvonJejTy  Dut.]  To  b^:  struck  with  ad- 
miration ;  to  be  pleased  or  surprised  so 
as  to  be  astonished  t  with  m$^  rarely 
Frith  afier. 

llie  irant  of  theifi  maeaxines  of  victusk  I 
|)ave  compUined  of  in  £nglap4f  and  ^fiHidtftdm$ 
f  n  other  countries.  Bpemur, 

His  deadly  wound  was  healed :  and  all  the 
world  y^oiidered  after  the  beast.         JRtvelatiotu. 

No  wonder  to  us,  who  have  conversed  with 
too  mapy  strange  actions,  now  to  vender  at  any 
thing;  i^onder  b  ffom  surprise,  and  surprise 
cesses  upon  eiiperience.  S»ntk^ 

King  Tutnus  venJir'dMt  the  fight  renew'd. 

Jinden, 

Vlio  can  tQSfi^  that  the  tdpnctu  have  been 
so  overchargM  with  insignificant  sod  doubtful 
lexpressiens,  capable  to  make  the  most  quick- 
lighted  little  the  more  knowing  ?  ^^* 

I  fTould  not  suffciently  'ponder  at  the  inuepi- 
dity  uf  these  diminutive  mortals,  yho  durst  ven- 
ture to  mount  sod  walk  upon  my  body,  ^to^. 

Wo'hdbk.  9.  /.  [punbO|%,  Saxon  $  otwir- 
dtr^  Duuh.] 

f .  Admiration  ;  astonishment ;  amaze- 
ment ; ,  surprise  caused  by  somethiiig 
linusual  or  unexpected. 

Whst  is  he,  whose  grieft 
jl^tf  such  an  jBmph^sis^  prho^  |>hr^e  pf  sofxew 


WON 

Co(4^nrasthewaa^ring  sisif^  and  bmIns  i1m«i 

stand 
Like  wMdivHVOttnded  hesrers.        Simisfear^- 
fy»mder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immofc*  * 
•bV  posture  of  the  body;  for  in  xtaadgr  the  spi- 
rits qr  not  as  in  fear,  but  only  settle.       Bum* 

a.  Cnnse  of  wonder  i  a  strange  thin|^ 
^mething  more  or  gre^^er  than  can  oe 
exp^tc^. 

The  Cornish  tuM^b-gatherer  deicrlbetfa  th» 

same.  €kr«if. 

Gr^  efiects  come  of  industty  in  civil  busK 

n«s;  and  to  tsT  things^  and  never  ^  giv« 

over,  doth  nprndfrs,  Bi^ 

Lo,  a  wif>i^«r  stxaoget 
Of  every  besst,  and  bird,  ^d  iaaect  smiQ 
Csme  sevens,  and  pairs.  MdUhm^ 

what  wom^n  wHl  you  fiod 
Though  vf  this  age  the  vmder  and  the  hmt^ 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  as  Me  , 
Of  fond  desire?  '  Mikm. 

No  vtwdir  sleep  from  carffid  loirefs  tten 
To  bathe  himself  in  Sacharissa*s  eyes; 
As  fair  Astreaonce  irom  earth  tonemr'n  ~ 
By  strife  and  joud  impiety  w«f  driven,   ff^al^^ 
Drawn  for  your  prince,  that  sword  €oul4 
vmiers  do: 
The  better  cause  makes  mine  the  sharker  ncart 

fTaJi^. 

It  is  DO  woader  if  pert  of  the  matter  of  thie 

disease,  which  so  easily  adheres  to  the  glanOiL 

and  augipents  and  distends  them^to  an  unnatuf4 

dimennon,  should  at  length  Stop  in  the  lungs. ' 

SlaOmwrt, 
3,  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 
There  Bahyiop,  the  vvandr  oC  sU  toimies. 

,  Hmm, 

Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived  at 
that  prodigious  extent  of  knowledge,  which  ren- 
ders them  the  vmuUr  and  glory  «f  the  vatiwi 
where  they  lire.  IFatU^ 

Wo'nderpul.  a^.  {nv0mifr  9ad /uM.1 
Admirable;  strange;  astonishing. 

I  uttered  that  which  |  understood  not,  thi:i^ 
too  tvoKderfitl  for  me  which  I  knew  uot^     7a^ 

Strange 
If  ath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear. 

Wo'ki>b&ful.  aJfu^  To  a  wonderful  de- 
grce.    Improperly  used. 

The  hoos^  which  I  am  about  to  build -Shan  be 
njooaderftd  great.  2  CirutitUt^ 

Wo'ndbrpvlly.'-a/v.  "tfrom  tvoitder^ 
fitl.}  In  •  wonderful  manner)  to  « 
wonderful  degree.    .  ^ 

The  pope,knowing  himself  to  be  unprofitable 
to  the  christian  wor^d,  was  ^ottderfitifjf  glad  to 
hear  that  there  were  such  ed^s  ot  him  sonnd- 
ingin  remote  parts.  Baem, 

There  is  something  vaderfuih  <Uviae  In  tha  ^ 
airs  of  this  picture.  4idrw. 

ff  a  man  out  of  vanity,  or  frrm  a  d^irV  of 
being  in  the  fashran,  or  m  x)rdcr  to  pas^for  ^etiiV 
derfuUy  wise,  shall  say  that  Berkley's  doctrino' 
b  true,  while  at  the  same  time  his  belief  is  pre- 
piselv  the  saine.with  mine,  1  loaye  him  to  enjoy 
the  tfuits  of  Lis  hypocrisy.  Beattle^ 

WO^NDER^MElfT.    IT.  /.     [frOlXI   nMmd^.\ 

Astonishment ;   amazement.    Not' in 
use,  except  in  low  language^      -  ■  >-^ 

When  iny  pea  woaU  write  hSr  ririeetme,-    * 
It  savish'd  u  with  ^mcy's  ^m»dmmtM*   Sfmief^ 
llK>se  things  which  1  hen  set  down,  do  natun 
,    rally  take  the  seyf^a^id  not  fispect  petty i4Ji»-  . 
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WON 

Thtf  n«ighbMm  made  t  vcmJermettt  of  jt,  and 
ttked  him  what  h«  onfianr.  VEitrange, 

Wo'nderstruck.  aJj.  [fwo^der  and 
strike*^    Amaxed. 

Ascanius,  ^»mder*tru*h  to  sec 
llutt  image  of  bb  filial  piety.  Dry  dm, 

Wo'nder-woricinc.  tf^'.  [from  ttoif^^' 
and  %DorlnngJ\  One  that  dots  turpri^tng 
thingf, 

Wo'ndrous.  a$.  [This  is  contracted 
firom  nvmtlircMi,  of  nMmmiai.y 

u  Admiiablt ;  marvellous ;  strange ;  sur- 
prising. 

The  credit  of  whote  virtue  rest  with  thee  ; 
WtmAum  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  MiU, 

In  such  charities  the  pass*d  the  day, 
Twas  vmtd'rouj  how  ihe  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

Rtteardici  into  the  springs  of  m tnral  bodies, 
•ud  their  motions,  should  awaken  us  to  admire 
the  woMiA'MM  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in  all  the 
works  of  nature.  H^Attu 

a»  Iff^omfrous  is  barbarously  used  for  $a 
adverb.1  In  a  strange  degree. 

From  that  part  where  Moaes  remcmhereth 
the  fiantSt  ^>«ctten  by  the  sons  of  good  men 
vpoh  the  daughters  of  the  wicked,  did  they  steal 
those  ^pondrm*  great  acu  of  their  ancient  kings 
and  powfrfiil  giants.  RaUi^* 

There  is  a  place  deep,  s»ondretu  deep,  bek^w. 
Which  genuine  night  and  horrours  do  o'erflow. 

Cnoify, 
To  shun  th'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resoIvM,  fore  warnM,  and  well  prepar'd ; 
JBot  mmdmu  difficult,  when  once  beset, 
Tostnigfje  through  th^  straits,  and  break  th* 
tavohfhig  net.  thjd^. 

You  are  so  beautiful, 
80  ^oondrotit  fair,  you  histifv  rebellion.    Drydin, 

Syl^is,  yet  mindful  of  tneir  ancient  race, 
Are^  as  when  women,  xomdrau  fond  of  phce. 

M^^NDROUSLY.  adv.  [^toitti'Wfmdrous.] 
1.  To  a  strange  degree. 

My  lord  \tinvondrrusly  to  discontent.  Sbah, 
'i'his  macie  Proserpina 
Make  to  them  the  greater  speed. 
For  fear  that  they  too  much  should  bleed. 
Which  xotadnusly  her  trouble^ .  Vrajhm, 

Such  doctriaea  ia  the  pidgeyn  house  wer^ 
taught: 
Tou  need  not  ask  bow  %vmdroMly  they  wrought. 

Drydem, 
-  Of  O^irM  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  received. 
Clot  complains,  and  xom^tijjs  aggriev*d. 

Ghm^ilU. 
a.  In  a  strange  manner. 

Then  medicines  wtitk^outiy  composed  the  skU* 
full  leech  applyed.  Cb0pmm, 

T0  WoUT*     1  v. » .  fprcterit  and  partici- 
T*  Ar Wont.  J     pie  *wotrt ;  puman.  Sax. 

I0w$$9i99  Dutch.]  To  be  accustomed  $ 

tt>  uat  fi  to  be  used. 
\fnthi  solemn  feast  tb%  vmi  to  make, . 

7k«  dajr  tnat  first  doth  lead  the  ytsr  around. 

Sprpitr, 

Thioi^  yam^  of  that,  hit  cunning  thieveries 

He  wmh  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies. 

^  Spensfr, 

worn  tliaThessalianwat  vaef  to  say,  that 

I  thiap  warn  be  done  ui^ustly,  that  many 

thkigs  mn  be  done  justly.  B^ufm. 

I  this  nigitt  have  dream*d. 
If  dreem*d,  not  as  1  oit  am  «M/,  of  thee, 
^t  of  ofience  and  trouble.  MiUm. 


woo 

The  eagle's  fitte  and  mine  are  one. 
Which  on  the  shaft  thxt  made  hhn  4t9 

Espied  a  feather  of  his  own. 
Wherewith  he  TOMtf  to  soar  so  hi^       WmSUm, 

For  others  that  be  aawperpUzed  about  tba 
manage  of  their  difficult  afiaixs,  he  was  xBvmi  xm 
ask  them,  when  they  would  begin  to  triist  G«d» 
or  i)ermit  htm  to  govern  the  world  ?  FelL 

A  mother  was  wm/  always  to  indulge  ber 
daughters,  when  any  of  them  desred  squirrels 
or  birds,  but  then  they  roust  keep  theta  weU. 

Another  anrt  of  sophism  b  rmmt  w  be  caJSed 
an  imperfect  enumeration  or  false  inducrina, 
when  trom  a  few  experiments  mea  infer  feae. 
ral  theorems.  WatU* 

WON  r.  a.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Custom  i 
habit  {  use.     Out  of  use. 

Passing  their  tin>e  accordii«  to  their  «»a^ 
they  waited  for  tiie  coming  oT  Phalaaitua. 

Things  nati:nl  in  that  regard  ftwget  their  or. 
dinary  lutural  •zr««l,  that  which  is  hcaivy  mooat* 
ing  sometime  upwards  of  its  own  accord. 

*Tis  not  his  tpM/  to  be  the  hindmost  maa, 
Whate*er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Shakspemrt. 

They  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watchword  t# 
be  called  out  to  their  military  motioos  ueder 
sky  or  covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was 
the  Roman  tv9/ttf.  Jdllttm^ 

Wo'n't.    a  contractioa  of  *woald  aaf, 

used  for  <uai/  mot. 
Wo'nted.  fart,  ajj.    [from  the  verb.] 
Accustomed  }  used  j  usual ;  used  t>och 
of  persons  and  things. 

Her  champion  stout,  to  aid  hia  friend. 
Again  his  WMted  weapon  proi^ed.  S^emsar^ 

60  pray'd  they,  innocent,  and  to  their  thoogbcs 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon,  and  wmttdcaitA. 

71ie  pond-froe  would  fain  have  gotten  the 

other  frogr  over ;  but  she  was  WMitetf  to  the  pbcc* 

and  would  not  rennove.  L," Estramge.. 

Who  have  no  house,  sit  roimd  where  once  k 

was. 

And  with  full  eyes  each  wtfd  room  reimire; 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  pUce, 
As  murtfaer*d  men  walk  where  they  SA  capae^ 

Drydem, 

Wo'NTiDmss.  a.  /•  [from  vwbDo/.] 
State  of  being  accustoined  to.  Not  in 
use. 

Did  I  see  any  thhig  more  of  Christ  in  those 
that  pretend  to  other  modes  of  govermnenc,  I 
might  suspect  my  judgment  biasKd  with  p^o- 
dice  or  viontedHess  of  opinion.        itu^  Chaatu 

Wo'ntless.  adj.  [from  oi^ar.]  Uaac* 
customed!  unusual.    Obsolete. 

Whither,  love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  me  I 
What  vofitUsi  firry  doat  thou  now  inspire 
Imo  my  fedble  br«ut»  when  full  of  tnee  f 

T0WOO,  V.  a.  [apojo^t  courted>  Saa.] 
1,  To  court  J  to  sue  to  for  lo»c. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  «ee*i^  Snd  were  ix)C  made  to  «w» 
Shahfmwtk 
Some  lay  ia  dead  meB*s  sknOs;  and  ia  those 
holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  Inhahit,  there  were  crepCi 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems; 
That  wm'd  tp  the  sHmy  bottom  of  the  deen. 
And  mocknl  the'deid^booes  that  lay  scattered  hf. 
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Fandet  and  notions  be  tmnneSy 
Mtriuch  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought : 

Eadi  like  the  Grecian  artist  im*/ 
The  inwM  he  himself  has  wrought.        Primr, 

cAj  proud  rival  toot/ 
lAoother  partner  to  hb  throne  and  bed.  Philips, 

How  is  the  loadstone,  nature's  subtle  pride. 
By  the  rude  iron  wpoV,  and  made  a  bride  ? 

'  Cvwliy. 

Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  peace !  firom  shore 
to  shore,' 
Till  conquest  cense,  and  slav'ry  be  no  more ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  tpo«  their  sable  loves. 

s.  To  court  solicitously;  to  invite  with 
itnportunity.  ^ 

Yet  can  she  lore  a  foreign  emperor, 
Whom  of  great  worth  and  pow'r  she  hears  to  be; 

If  she  be  tiwoV  but  by  ambassador. 
Or  but  hU  letters  or  his  pictures  see : 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 
Jhe  vfoo^d  and  tempted  is  ten  thousand  ways 
By  these  great  pow*r8Arhich  on  the  earth 
bear  sway. 
The  wisdom  of  the  world,  weakh,  pleasure, 
praise.  Daviei, 

Sweet  birji,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chauntress  oft  the  woods  among, 
1  wo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Miittm. 

^0  Woo.  *v.m.  To  court  I  to  nnakc  love 
With  pomp^  and  trains,  and  in  a  crowd  they 

Whei\  true  fielicity  is  but  in  twa  DrytUti, 

Wood.  4uij.  [wods^  Gotbick  ;  pob,  bax. 
W9idy  Dutch. J    Mad  \  furious  \  raging. 
-    Obsolete. 

Winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  vW, 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood.    . 

Ttuser. 
Coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
Tbis  OD  their  rusty  biu  did  champ  as  they  were 
^n—d.  Sprfu»r* 

Calm  the  tempest  of  his  psskm  vW; 
The  banks  are  overflown,  when  stopp<:d  is  the 
flood.  Sfrnur, 

WOOD.  «.  i.  [yvrte,  Sax.  tvouJ,  Dutch.] 
f .  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees. 
The  vo^hom  people  ^all  before  her  flat. 
And  worship  her  as  godden  of  the  vjoJ,-  Spau, 

St.  Valentine  is  past : 
Begii^  these  «MMM>irds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

ShtikspHn^e. 
The  wJt  Mxt  rutltlcss,  dreadful,  dvaf,  aud 
dull: 
Thef  e  speak  and  strike.  Shaksptart, 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
~14akes  wing  to  the  rooky  wwnL        SbaksftMr*. 
Amongst  his  well-grown  woodt  the  shac-bair'd 
satyrs  sund.  Lraytoiu 

Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woorfr, 
Theo  led  me  uembling  through  those  dire 
abodes.  LryUm* 

s.  The  substance  of  trees ;  timber. 

Bebn  his  fbui  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
JkjoA  bum  sweet  joood  to  make  the  kxlging  sweet. 

obahpeare. 

The  cavity  of  the  tin  plate  wu  filled  with  a 

melted  cement,  made  of  pitch,  tosia,  and  ro—d' 

*    a^es,  well  bcorporated.  B»yU. 

Having   filled   it   about  five    inches   with 

throughly  kindled  «wo/^oa!s,  we  let  it  down 

into  the  glass.  Btjte, 

Of  kmg  growth  there  stood 
JL  laiureVs  trunk,  a  venerable  tooM/.       Drpdciu 
The  s.ifr  toM^  turners  use  commonly.  Maxw, 
The  8  se  of  faggots  and  wtcZ-stacks  differs.* 

Mwtimtr* 


WOO 

Herrings  must  be  smoked  with  4tpfedL    CbilL 
Wooda''N£mon£.  n,  t,  A  plant. 
Woo'^DDiND.'l  n,  A    [puobim>|  Saxoo^ 
Woo'dbine.j     /mcjpfMMB9««  Lat.]  Ho- 
neysuckle. ^ 

Beatrice,  e'en  now 
CouchM  in  the  vooSim*  coverture.  ShiAifmtt* 
The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be 
drawn,  upon  their  heeds  garlands  of  wwSim 
and  wild  roses.  PtmebMmm 

Woo'dcocic.  M.S.  [pobucoc.  Sax.  j/0d9. 
paxt  Latin.]  A  bird  of  passage  with  % 
long  bill ;  his  food  is  not  known.  It  is 
a  word  ludicrously  used  for  a  dunce. 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  cilre's  head  and  a  ca* 
pon  ;  shall  I  not  find  a  'wPtdcoeM  too  f      SBaksp, 

Sooti  as  in  doubtful  day  the  wweirari  flies. 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  belrs. 

Woo^D DRINK.  IT. X.  Dccoction  Or iufiiu- 
sion  of  med'tcinal  woods,  at  sassafras. 

The  .drinking  elder- wine  or  woodJrimis  are 
very  useful  Fioyer, 

Woo'^DED.  nJJ,  [from  wood.']  Supplied 
with  wood. 

/r«MMeo. 

It  makes  a  spring  of  all  kindes  that  grew. 

CUpmmu 
The  lord  Strutts  have  been  nonessed  of  a 
very    great   landed   etfate,    weU-condidoBed, 
vwtdal  and  watered.  jliiutimtm 

Woo'ofiN.  adj.  [(torn  wood.] 
I.  Ligneous;  made  of  wood  $  timber. 
lSls  a  strutting  player,  whose  cooceh 
Lie^  In  his  hamstring,  he  doth  think  it  skh 
To  hear  the  taoodem  dialogue  and  sound 
Twixt  his  stretch*d  footing  and  the  scafibldagiL 

SSaisptm^  . 
They  used  to  vault  or  leap  up;  and  thenfom 
they  had  vfooden  horses  in  their  houses  and 
abroad.  BrjoHU 

Press.'d  with  the  burden,  Cmeus  pantt  for 
breath; 
.  And  on  his  sliouUers  bears  the  wtodm  death. 

The  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  bung 
upon  a  tpM^ini  peg.  SpedmUr* 

1.  Clumsy ;  awkward. 

I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret!  for  whom  f 
Why,  for  my  kingi  tush,  that's  a  vtoodem  tludg. 

Simhptate. 

MThen  a  bold  roan  is  out  of  countenance,  he 

make^  a  very  v9oodem  figure  on  it.  CMr. 

WOO'DFltETTER.     H.  /.     [/fT//,    LatlD.I 

An  insect  $  a  woodworm.     Ainswont, 
Woo'oHOLe.  n,s,  {<woodzxk^boU,]  Place 
where  wood  is  laid  up. 

What  should  I  do,  or  wutfaer  mm?  amas'dt 
Confounded  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Oiwm&oU.  PhW/s. 

Woo^DLAND.    tt.  s.    [<wood  and  Lmd,] 
Woods  s  fffound  covered  with  woods. 

This  houshold  beast  that  us'd  the  vmdLmi 
grounds. 
Was  viewed  at  first  by  the  young  hsfoV  bounds. 
As  down  the  stream  he  swam.  Drydm. 

He  that  rides  post  throush  a  country,  may, 
from  the  transient  view,  tellhow  the  pars  lie; 
here  a  morass,  and  there  a  river ;  vmdlamd  in 
one  part,  and  savanas  in  another.   -  Zacla, 

Bv  her  awak*d,  the  noodlamd  choir 
To  nail  the  comm(>n  god  prepares; 

And  tempu  me  to  resume  the  lyre^ 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs.  Peitt$m, 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  vimlUmd  and  the 
pbin. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  CD  strive  again.  A v 
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'  A  Biel^iout  iort  of  wiU  lark. 
WooD'LOvti.Ji.i.  [^^M^andtef.]  Am 

|llf€Ct* 
"^  TW  mHlepet  o^  tmtJftmt  h  >  wnall  imect ;  it 
liat  only  fourteen  pair  of  short  legi:  h  b  a  verr 
twift  runner,  bat  it  en  occtsionjHy  roU  icseuT 
tvprncbthetonnof  abaH.  Iliey  trvfisundan- 
^  4troU  logs  o#  wood  or  Urge  Konct,  or  between 
At  birk  and  wood  of  decayed  trees.  ffUL 

Wrap  thyself  uj>  like  a  wm4mu#,  an4  dream 
veveufc^  Ccmgnw, 

There  it  to  i*aect  they  ciH  a  mrnSmutt 
That  IbUs  up  itself  ia  kseU,  for  a  house. 
As  round  as  s  batt,  without  bead,  without  tail, 
lockis'd  cap-a^  iH  a  strong  coat  of  nwuL  Swfi* 
Woo^DMAN.  mis*    \,wed uA wum.^   A 
sportsfDan ;  m  hunter. 

Thf  ir  cry  being  composed  of  so  well  sated 
inouths,  that  any  man  would  perceive  therein 
foi»«  kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilCul  wmi 
««  did  find  a  muvck.  SUmty. 

Thft  duke  ia  a  belter  ntmimsm  than  thou 
takest  him  for.  SlaAspeare. 

This  is  some  one,  like  us,  night-^ounde^ 
here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  vmJmam,         MUtm. 

So  when  the  sawwA— a's  toil  her  cave  sur* 


^Aad  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds, 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mothcr-hon  stung, 
ItekM  bcticlf,  y«t  trembles  for  her  young. 

Wo  o'd  novo  lit.  ».i.  \w0d2xA  $Hntgir,'\ 
'    A  woedsclkr. 
Wooi>ici^oHT8HAi>B.  9.  i.  [iolonum  yl' 

^oaikumt  Lat.]   A  plant. 
Woo'dnotb.  «./.  Wild  musick. 
Then  to  the  welUtrod  stage  anon, 
tr  lonson's  learned  sock  be  on; 
'  pt  sweetest  Shakspeare,  hncfs  cfaiki* 
Warble  his  native  vo$ditoie/  wild.  Mikm, 

'  Woo'dnymfh.  sr.i.  ["zt^oi^ and  srym^.] 
A  fabled  goddess  of  the  woods. 

Soft  she  withdrew,  and  Uke  a  wvUnymfl  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves.  Milhm. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim. 
The  ^»coditjmpbt<t  dedc'd  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.  Milim, 
WooDO'rFEaiNc.  m,  j.  Wood  bunit  on 
the  attar. 
We  cast  the  lots  for  the  rtnioferinz,  Nehem, 
Wd</DP£CKEa.  ar. /.    \fwood  wad  ^cki 
picMs  martins^  J*at.]  A  bird. 

The  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  nv^tJpetitr 

u  very  siogulaf i  whether  we  leok  at  hs  great 

length,  its  bones  and  muscles,  its  incompassing 

^ parv  oif  the  neek  and  head,  the  better  to  exert 

'sseif  in  length,  and  aeaiii  to  rttract  it  into  iu 

cell;  and  lastlv,  whether  we  look  at  its  sharp, 

korny,  bearded  pomt,  and  the  gluev  matter  at 

the  end  of  it,  the  betier  to  stab  ana  draw  fittle 

it>ageots  out  of  wood.  Dtrtam* 

'^ o (yDFio to  V 9  or  Ifyodcui^ifir,  m.s,  [/«- 

kmhei9  l-at.]   A  wild  pigeon. 
Woo'droop.  m.  s.   [mtfirdM^  Lst.l  An 
berb.  Jitumrth, 

Woo'nsARB.  ». /. 

The  firotb  eaUed  ^fo^itare^  beifw  like  a  kind 

flf  spittle,  is  found  upon  herbsv  as  Mvender  and 

sage.  ^  Macm, 

y/oo^DSZEKt.ft.s,  ItvooJznisert*}  Th« 

time  when  there  i$  no  tap  in  the  tree* 


Woo 

fkoBiMty  to  October  Utte  cnppiiig,  IB# 
why. 
In  wea^mv  whactoever  then  Gioppcsc  afaall  diew 

Woo^DsoRHBL.  «./•   [wigpf,  latin.]  A 

phmt.  Jwcr. 

Woo'dwa&d.  sr.i.  [«jiMfawIw«n£]  A 

fofettcr. 
Woo'DWOtM.    M.  1.    [from  *umd  and 

tvtrm  i  cosjtj,  Latin.]   A  wocns  bred  ia 

wood. 
Woo'dy.  d^.  [fromwie^] 
I.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Oft  in  gUmnaering  bow*rs  and  glades 

lie  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  ttmdy  Ida's  inmost  grove  Mikm. 

Four  times  ten  days  I  *v*e  paas'd 

Wand'ring  this  vaJjy  mase,  and  human  food 

Kor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite.  JfiOta. 

Diana's  ww/y  reahns  he  nett  invades. 

And  crosses  through  the  coosccrated  shades. 


t.  Ligment ;  consisting  of  wood. 

In  the  v«0^  parts  of  punts,  which  are  thor 
bones,  the  rrmciples  ate  so  compounded  as  to 
make  them  flesible  without  joints,  and  also  elas- 
tick.  Cm*. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft, 
and  have  aockiag  mmtdy  in  them,  aa  graa  and 
hemlock.  Ltdu 

3.  Kelaiing  to  woods ;  lylvan. 

With  the  wmdf  aympltf  whca  she  dad  pby. 

S^tMtcr* 

AD  the  satyrs  acorn  thdr  wsa^  Inad, 

And  heneefotth  nothing  foir  bat  her  on  turn 

they  fiiid.  Sfmtr 

Woo'Ea.  SI.  /.  [from  <um.^   One  who. 

courts  a  woman. 

The  %o0cer*  most  are  toocht  on  this  oatol^ 
To  whom  are  dangers  great  and  imminent. 


dng  of  the  tangible  vHts  in  length  er 
»  aa  in  the  warp  and  the  m^tfdlwf 
« inward  or  more  outwisd.     Jeiei* 


Aristippus  said,  that  those  that  studied  psti» 
cular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  ware 
like  Penelope's  wwcrr,  that  made  vre  to  the 
waiting  woman.  Smmg 

Usurping  ttwMri  feh  hb  tbufHTring  swcad. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  native  lord. 

Wo  OP.  m.  J.  [from  vpove,"} 
I.  The  set  of  threads  that  crottet  the 
warp}  the  weft. 
The  placing  of  the 
transverse,  as  * 
tile,  b  more  ii 
1.  Texture;  cloth. 

A  vest  of  purple  ffew'd. 
Iris  had  dip*d  the  wi^. 

I  mtBt  pot  Oh 

These  my  jdyH'obes,  sptm  out  of  Iris*  «w^  AfitA^ 

To  spiead'^ibe  pall  beneath  the  regal  dwr. 
Of  softest  tM^,  is  bright  Alcippe*s  care.    F^ 

Woo'tNCLY.  «i^.  [from  vMtti^.]  Plm- 
aingly  ;  to  as  to  invite  ttay. 

Ine  temple-haontiog  aoartlet  does  anlore^ 
By  his  lov'd  mansioary*  that  heaven's  Vreaih 
Smells  whgly  here.  Shmktfmt> 

WOOL.  «r.  /.  [pvl.  6ax.  ^t^rfbr,  Dotch.] 
1.  The  ieece  of  sheep )  that  which  is 
woven  into  doth. 

A  town  made  of  the  fnelt  wfi^ 
VThicn  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  puD; 
Fair  lined  slipperafor  the  cokL 
With  bucUes  of  the  purest  i^d.  M4i^^ 

Concerning  their  complaint  for  price  of  «n^ 
^  would  give,  eidtn  thst  his  iwiiiaiiiilnafn 
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^uk  ciusf  dothUrs  to  t^e  ^oej.  pftyins  onYf 

two  parts  of  tKe  price,  '  HaywmrJ. 

^(ruthium  u  a  ^tot  used  by  the  -zMoZ-dressers. 

Ariuilmoi, 

«.  Adv  short  thick  hair. 

U  the  cauldroD  boil  and  bike; 
»W  of  bat  aad  tongue  of  dog.         Siahpesrt. 
XVoo'triL.  »./.  [oiW  »nd /#iy.]    5kin 
not  stripped  of  the  wool. 

wool  and  tuM/z/i  \tere  ever  of  fittk  value  in 
thii  kingdom.  Daviet, 

Woo'LtEN.  asg.  Ifrotti  ivoo/.l  Made  of 
woo!  not  finely  dressed,  and  thence  used 
likewise  for  any  thing  coarse;  it  is  like- 
wise  used  in  general  for  tmait  0/  wsoi, 
OS  distinct  Arom  Bmm, 
^   _^.  I  was  wont 

To  can  tliem  wmARm  Tassals,  things  created 
To  buy  *nd  sell  with  groat s.  Siais^cart, 

I  could  not  endure  a  husbund  with  a  beard  on 
llMface:  I  had  rather  lie  in  TOooi/fl».        Sl,ah/>, 
iVtoliem  <loch  wiU  tenter,  linen  scarcely. 

SttCOH* 

At  dawn  of  day  our  general  deft  his  pate, 
Sfnce  of  hU  vpoOkn  night-<a|>.  DryJetu 

Woo'lLen.  «. /.  Cloth  made  of  wool. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  xaoolUn. 
And  had  bc-rn  at  the  siege  of  Bullen.  HiMra; 

Odious !  in  •W99lU>i!  'twould  a  saint  provoke! 
No,  let  a  charmtn|  <^inta  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifelass  face. 

He  is  abel-eiprtt  and  a  wooZ/r^^rapcr.  S^L 
Woo'lly.  <?<$•.  [from  woo/.] 
1.  Clothed  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  voolh  breeders, 
T^  skilful  shepherd  peelM  roc  certain  wands. 
^       .    .  -  .  XUhpeart. 

«.  Consistmf  of  wool. 

Some  few,  by  temp*rance  taught,  approachiqe 
slow,  ^ 

To  distaitt  fiite  by  easy  journeys  po: 
Gently  they  lay  \m  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  -awp^t  fleeces  softly  sleep.   /)/-wi 
f.  Resembling  wJol.  "^ 

What  signifies 
Ml  fleece  of -Bw/^  luir,  that  now  uncurls  ? 

__    ..  ^  Stahtear€, 

-    ,^^  Norhmg  w-ofits  mone 

Than  frequent  snows.  Oh  niay'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whitened  by  the  toMJ/y  rain,     , 
.  Nutritiousl  -'        PiUipt^ 

Woo'lpacic.j«.  /.     [ijtw4  padt.  and 

Woo'lSACK.J      Mfl.] 
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If  ytHi  speak  three  t»«rir.  It  Wffl  three  trmei 
report  you  the  three  vfordi,  Bac^k. 

As  conceptioiys  are  the  images  ef  things  to  th* 
mind  whhin  itself,  so  fte  tvor^  or  names  the 
marks  of  those  coBoepdoas  to  Che  amds  ttf  them 
we  converse  with.  Souti* 

Amongst  men  who  confound  thehr  Meas  with 
xu9rdst  there  must  be  endless  disputes,  wran-' 
^Ung.  and  krgoil.  £ttie. 

£•«  wijrht  who  reads  iHK,  and  but  scant  ani 

Each  vforJ  catdwr  that  lives  on  syllaUes.  ^^ 
ft.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  tiwi/or  tvof 

—Two  thousand,  taU  1%  vouchsafe  thee  the 

heating.  Sh^kptmr^. 

A  «wr/,  Ludhut, 

How  he  receivM  you.  Shahpeart. 

A  friend  who  shall  own  thet  in  thy  k>we9t 

condition,  answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a  vmi. 

never  leave  thee.  &e^ 

In  a  vwJy  the  gospel  deacribes  God  to  us  in 

all  respects  such  a  one  as  we  woi^  wish  him  t% 

^  XUitiMtu 

I*  Talk  I  discotnrse* 

Why  dioold  ealamity  be  fdl  of^gords  f  ^ 
— i^  £f™  ^^^  ***^*  though  whtt  they  d» 

Help  nothing  dse,  ipet  tb^  do  CMS  the  hem. 

fiJMda^«ei«. 

He  commanded  the  men  to  be  raaced  in  bat- 

taUona,  and  rid  to  every  e()ua^n,^ing 

such  eaorir  as  wene  proper  Co  the  oocasioo. 


If  you  dislike  Ae  jflay. 
Pray  make  wymnrdt  on 't  till  the  second  day 
Or  third  be  past;  for  wcwouU  have-on lUM 

it,  ' 

The  loss  will  iall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet. 


^ .  A  bag  of  wool  J  a  bundle  of  wool, 

^  .^^  *^^  ^^  «*>«  Judges  in  the  hoi^  of 
lords. 

At  bar  abusiv^r,  on  the  bench  umjble, 
^avc  on  the  SMo/rdcl,  fop  at  council-table. 

J.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight.       * 

Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 

With  the  tame  tt^paa  dttigy  by  thev  side. 

WOO  LWAfcD.tfi/i;.  [«^rfandwtfn/.]  In 
wool.     Not  used. 
IhavoMshirt:  I  go  ^ipasfcwrf  fi^nenance. 

^OOF.  n.s,  t«rWr£«e,Ut.]  A  WrdT* 
WOO  J.  ».  /.  Ifi^a,  Lat.J   Sca.w«ed.  An 
herb. 

^^^-  *•  '•  f  POW  Sttc.  mjcf^,  Dutch.] 
«f  A  tm^k  part  of  ijiecch. 


Cease  tMscofitemioa:  bethywvAwveicu 
Sharpashen^erita;  but  the  twesd  feAaae. 

tfvir)^are«ometamestobeused,theymiXt 

to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  repiMencingtho 

in,  or  unbecomingness  of  the  ftmks.         £ide. 

If  I  appear  a  little  «wrv^bound  hi  my  first  a». 

lutions,  I  hope  it  wiU  be  inquited  to  the  hmg 

disuse  of  speech.  SpiauaJi 

4*  Dispute  I  verbal  contentioii. 

In  argument  upon  a  case, 

Swnetwri^  these  gtew/twiat  Somerset  and  me, 

Shaitptmre, 

5.  Language  5    oral  ^retsion}   hVifig 

Found  you  flo  displeasnk  hytrorJ^  coome- 
^m^'  •    ^         .  •,  1  Sbaispt^, 

I'M  wnte  thee  a  challe^ire,  or  IH  deBvIr  thy 
inAgnationtohitnby  vw4/ofmoMth.    Sb»hp. 

Why  should  she  wxite  to  Ednumd?  Might 
^^     notvou 
*Van$port  her  purposes^  wtrih    Shahpntrt, ' 

Aa  easy  way,  by  m«rd  of  mouth  communi- 
cated to  me.  JUyU, 

6.  Promise. 

Obey  diy  parents,  keep  thy  twnf  justly,  swear 

I  tales  yoor  princely  mtrd  for  those  i^ 


*->!  gire  it  you»  and  wiU  joatntaia  mftetrd, 
.„    _   ,  ohoispMn* 

AH  of  them  stout  and  hard  people,  false  ef 
their  eeif^  treacherous  m  their  pnctices,  and 
mwUess  in  their  revenges.  Hfylm. 

The  doke  shall  wield  hit  conqu'ring  sword. 
The  king  shaU  pees  hit  honest  iwrdl      Drydtm. 
7.  S^aTj  token;  order. 

Xvery  soldier  kill  hb  prisoner* ; 
Cire  the  «Mird  through.  ,    ^4«i{#Mis» 

■     ^  ^igitized-by  VjTjTjJxI^ 
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t.  Account  5  tidings  5  roessagre . 

Bring  we  t*^r</ thither 
Hovr  the  world  goei,  that  to  the  paee  of  rc 
I  nuif  *pur  on  my  jouruey.  Sbaltfeare, 

Two  optick  nerves  she  tiei, 
like  fpeaacles,  across  the  eyes ; 
By  which  the  iptriu  briag  her  xuord, 
whene'er  the  balls  are  tix*d  or  stirr'd.     Prur. 

f.  Declaration  $  purpose  nc pressed. 

I  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  twt/; 
That  present  service*  which  you  vaunt,  afRird. 

SO.  AfErmation* 

Every  person  has  enough  to  do  to  work  out 
kb  own  salvation ;  which«  tf  we  will  take  the 
apostle's  wordy  is  to  be  done  with  fear  and  trem- 
kfing.  Dfcey  of  Piety, 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  'mord, 
aod  therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses 
in  the  same  light  for  every  man  to  judge.  Dryd, 

J  I.  Scripture  i  word  of  God.        * 

They  say  this  church  of  Engbnd  neither  hath 
^  wtfd  purely  preached,  oor  the  sacramenu 
sincerely  ministered.  Wbitpft, 

St.  The  second  person  of  the  ever  ador- 
able Trinity.     A  scripture  term. 

Thou  my  IvTdf  begotten  son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  MilUm, 

T#  Word.  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.]     To 
diipute. 

He  that  descends  not  to  vwd  it  with  a  shrew, 
does  worse  than  beat  her.  VEjtrange, 

To  Word.  v.  a.   To  express  in  proper 
words. 

Whether  his  extemporary  vtordhg  might  not 

be  a  defea.  FeU, 

Iax  us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said  Harri- 

aon  of  the  blessed  king,  upon  the  jtmrdutg  and 

drawing  -up  his  charge  against  aj^roaching  trial 

South. 

'  ^  Whether  I  have  improved  these  faUes  or  no, 

in  the  wordimg  or  meaning  of  them,  the  book 

aonct  stand  or  hXX  to  itsell.  V Estrange, 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but 

wordid  with  greater  deference  to  that   great 

.    prince.  Adducm, 

Wo'rdy.  tf4f*    [from  wor</.]    Verbose  j 

iiill  of  words. 

niocion,  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he 
was  making  a  magnificent  speech  full  of  vain 
propiises,  nid,  I  now  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  cy- 
rress-tree :  it  has  all  the  pomp  imaginable  in  its 
Branches,  leaves,  and  height  *.  but  it  bears  no 
Ituit.  Sputator. 

We  need  not  lavish  hoitrs  in  tv«r^  periods, 
As  do  the  Romans,  ere  they  dare  to  fight. 

Philips. 
Intemp*nite  rage,  a  wordy  war,  began.    Pope. 
Wore.    The  preterite  of  tvear. 
This  on  his  helmet  were  a  lady^s  ^love. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 

Drydetu 

My  wife,  the  kindest»  dearest>  and  the  truest 

That  ever  wore  the  name.  Sowo» 

T<?  WORK.  «i/.».  pret.  worM,  or  ivrottgbt, 

[peo[\can,  Saxon  j  iverkett,  Dutch.] 
t.  To  labours  to  travail  $  to  toil. 
Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  worA 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  li£e  will  be  too  short. 

Sbahpe^e. 
Go  and  wri;  for  no  straw  shall  be  given  you. 

Ekodtu. 

Whether  we  roork  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake. 

Our  life  doth  pass,  and  with  time's  wings  dom 

^      fly-.  .  Dovia. 

a.  To  be  in  action  ^  to  be  in  motion. 
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GTory  grows  ronky  of  detested  crimes^ 
When  for  £nne  s  sake 
We  bend  to  that  the  workimg  of  die  heart. 

Sbmktpure* 
In  Morat  your  hopps  a  crown  desgn*d, 
Aftd  all  the  womam  work'd  within  your  mind. 

DrydtM. 
J.  To  act }  to  carry  on  operations. 
Our  better  part  ronainsy 
To  work  m  close  design. 

4.  To  operate  as  a  manufaotttrer. 

They  that  worl  in  fine  flax. 

5.  To  ferment. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  fike  suU 
stances,  while  they  work,  which  may  make 
them  fume  and  inflame  less.  .  Bmm. 

Try  the  force  of  imaginstion  upon  stayii^  tbt 
woritttg  of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  in.  JSkm. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  workob^  be> 
fore  it  be  tunned,  the  bum^e  be  often  di»^ 
with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  bg 
mebocholy.  ^^^^ 

6.  To  «>pej'ate  i  to  hare  eflfect. 

vVlth  some  other  business  put  the  Joaf 
From  these  sad  thoughu  that  work  too  modi 
upon  him.  Shai^tan. 

AH  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  .  HomoMs. 

Gravity  workeih  weakly,  both  far  Iron  die 
eanh,  and  also  withi<^  the  earth.  Baem. 

Although  the  same  tribute  laid  by  canse&e,ar 
by  imposing,  be  all  ox>e  to  the  purse,  yet  it 
worlf  diversely  on  the  courage :  no  people  owr- 
charged  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire.       Boem. 

These  positive  undertakings  wromghi  open 
many  to  tlimk  that  this  opponunity  shouU  ooc 
^  ^ost,  CUrmdtm. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  xvfoa^U 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  cooscatt 

mind.  MStm. 

We  see  the  xoorkimgt  of  gratitude  in  the  !*• 
radiles.  .g^^ff 

Obiects  of  pity,  when  the  cause  is  new. 
Would  work  too  ficrc^y  on  the  giddy  crowd. 

Dry^a^ 

Poison  will  •nwri  against  the  stars :  beware. 
For  ev'ry  meal  an  antidote  ]irepare.  Jhydjaa, 

When  this  reverence  be|ms  to  worim&ai 
next  consider  his  temper  of  mind.  Loeie. 

This  so  wrought  upon  .the  child,  that  ^tes» 
wards  he  desired  to  be  taught.  JLodke, 

Humours  and  manners  work  more  ia  the 
meaner  sort  than  with  the  nobility.       jid&m. 

The  ibthaboca  is  a  foot  round,  aod  three  y«da 
and  a  half  long ;  his  colours  are  white,  Uack, 
and  red :  of  all  serpents  his  bite  is  the  most  per- 
nicious, yet  worketh  the  slowest.  Grrw* 

7.  To  obtain  by  diligence. 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  wrought  xo  be  a  legate.  Shaiepemt^ 

%.   To  act  internally;  to  operate  at  a 
purge,  or  other  physick. 

/Tari  on. 
My  medicine,  work  !  thus  credulous  fbds  vt% 

I  shotild  have  doubted  the  operatiom  oS  ami* 
mony,  where  such  a  potk>n  couki  not  work* 

It  is  benign,  nor  fiur  firom  the  nature  li  ali- 
ment, into  which,  upon  deficct  of  twviln^  it  is 
oft  times  converted.  ^  JirMBoe. 

Most  purges  heat  a  little;  and  aQ  of  fbem 

work  best,  that  is,  cause  the  bkwd  ao  to  dcs  at 

do  fermenting  Uqaors,  in  warm  weadber,  or  in  a 

warm  room.  Grrca^ 

9.  To  act  as  on  a  subject. 

■Let  it  be  pain  of  body  or  distress  of  miiM^ 
there's  matter  yet  left  ror  phtksophy  and  con- 
stancy tavarAupon.  •  JtSitrmgr^ 
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Vatunl  phUoMphjr  hu  tenable  cljects  to 
^^ori  upcHi ;  but  then  it  often  puxzles  the  reader 
With  the  intrioiey  of  its  notions.  AJMtiim 

The  predictions  BickerstaiT  published,  rekt* . 
^%  to  his  death,  too  much  affected  and  tocrAeJ 
on  his  iittagi&ation.  Svift, 

lo.  Tomaktway. 

Body  shaU  up  to  spirit  tMriw  Miii»m, 

Who  MPould  trust  chance,  since  all  men  hare 
the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first? 

DtyJen, 

i  I.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 

Vex*d  bv  wintry  storms,  Benacus  raves, 
Confii^d  with  wcrMng  sands  and  roUing  waves. 

AJJu9m» 
To  WoRic,  9.  a,  pret.  and  part,  passive 

wbrhid  or  *wrougbt» 
I.  To  labour)  to  manufacture}  to  form 
by  labour. 

lie  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  muie,  and  given  the  reason 
whv  they  forbare  to  viwi  them  at  that  time, 
•na  whoi  they  left  off  from  xofJtimg  them. 

HaMgb. 

'  The  chaos,  by  the  Divine  power,  was  wroyghi 

firem  one  form'  into  another,  till  it  settled  into 

an  hsbiuble  earth.  Burmei, 

This  mint  is  to  worH  off  part  of  the  metaU 

found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  AJditon, 

The  young  men  acknowledged  in  love-letters, 

.  sealed  vmh  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  en- 

thanting  words  wrought  upon  the  seals,  that  they 

died  for  her.  Tatler, 

They  now  begin  to  vj»k  the  wond*rous  frame, 

To  shape  the  parts,  and  raise  the  vital  flame. 

Slaektnortm 
The  industry  of  the  people  Works  up  all  their 
native  commooities  to  the  last  degree  of  manu- 
fiicture.  Swfi, 

%.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 
So  the  pure  umpid  stream,  when  foul  with 
stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descendmg  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  rum,  refines,    , 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  shines* 

jitUisom, 
3*  To  influence  by  successive  impulses. 
If  vou  would  work  anv  man,  know  bis  nature 
and  fashions,  and  so  leao  him.  BMom. 

To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  yourself. 
And  work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin. 

4..  To  make  by  gradual  labour,  or  couti- 
nued  violence. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  M'dton, 

Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  he 
worts  his  way ; 
Impatient  for  the  battle;  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thuiulering  at  our  gates. 

Addlsom, 
5.  To  produce  by  labour  j  to  effect. 
Flv  the  dreadful  war. 
That  in  tnyself  thy  lesser  parts  do  move. 
Outrageous  auiger,  and  vfot-workiMg  jar.  Spens, 

Our  light  affliction  for  a  moment  worketb  for 
us  a  far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory.       2  Cor. 

We  mi^ht  work  any  effect,  not  holpen  by  the 
co-operation  of  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  <k 
nature.  Bacon. 

M(»sture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  tlirough 
bodies  without  communication  of  some  substance, 
as  heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  effects  by  <iua- 
lifyingof  the  heat  and  cold.  Bacon. 

Such  power,  being  above  all  that  the  under* 
standing  of  Man  can  conceive,  may  well  work 
such  wonders.  Drummoni^ 

TOWIV. 
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God,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wk, 
Amons  nen*s  wits  hath  this  confusion  wrought^ 
As  tne  proud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  doude 
did  hit. 
By  tongues  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought. 

DavUs* 
Of  the  tree. 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowle^  of  good  and 

evil, 

Thou  nuy*st  not:  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou. 

diest.  MiltOH4 

Each  herb  he  knew  that  works  or  good  or  ill. 

More  leam'd  than  Mesve,  half  as  leam'd  as 

Hill       ^  Hc^. 

6.  To  manage  in  a  state  of  motion  j  to 
put  into  motion. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want 
of  knowledge  in  building  and  working  snips. 

AtMb»o$ 

7.  To  put  to  labour  5  to  exert. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue's' on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  streta^h,  work  every  nerti^ 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  m  thy  souL   AdJisom* 

8.  To  embroider  with  a  needle :  as,  sh* 
worked  ah  apron. 

I  worked  a  violet  leaf.  SpeetatoTm^ 

9.  To  Work  out.    To  effect  by  toil. 
Not  only  every  society,  but  every  single  per- 
son, has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salva* 
tion.  Decay  of  Piety, 

The  mind  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  gnd 
works  out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own 
-  fiundties.  Addisom. 

10.  To  Work  out.    To  erase ;  to  efface. 

Tears  of  JQy,^or  your  retumiim  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guUt.  Lryden* 
It,  To  Wo9K  up.    To  raise. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  xvork  up  the  pity  to 

a  greater  height, was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. 

.  Dryden* 

This  lake  resembles  s  sea  when  worked  up  by 

storms.  Ad^^ottm 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 

Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheekti 

Addison. 

We  shoi^  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts, 

till  they  have  worked  up  our  souls  into  filial  awo 

and  love  of  him.  Atterbury. 

i».  To  Work  up.   To  exp-nd  in  any 

work,  as  materials. 
Work.  ».  /.  [peojic.  Sax.  wrr^,  Dutch..] 
I.  Toil  J  labour  J  employment. 

Bread,  correction,  and  work  for  a  servant. 

EcelfiUi^licus 

In  the  bottom  of  some  mines  of  Gerjjiaiiy 

there  grow  vegetables,  which  the  w.rk  f  Iks  siy 

have  magical  virtue.  Bacon. 

The  ground,  unbid,  gives  more  than  we  can 

ask: 

But  work  is  pleasure,  when  we  chuse  our  task. 

DrydcH. 

1.  A  state  of  labour. 

All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work^  only  that 
our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  hav^pier  for 
that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
better  when  we  lose  thetn :  upon  this  occasien 
riches  came  to  be  coveted,  honours  esteemed, 
friendship  pursued,  and  virtues  admired.  TtmpU. 

3.  Bungling  attempt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon :  sometimes  'ris 
a  mere  forgery  of  hereticks,  and  sometimes  the 
bishops  that  met  there  were  not  so  wise  as  they 
shouW  have  been.  Stii/ingjfeot» 

4*  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle. 
3  L 
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Round  her  trori  she  did  empale 
^^^ith  a  fair  border  wrought  ot  sundry*  Rowers, 
Inwoven  witi  an  ivy-winding  trail.  Spnter. 
That  handkerchief  you  gave  me :  I  must  take 
out  the  work :  a  likely  piece  of  wotk,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  coamber,  and  know  not 
\vho  left  it  there.  This  is  some  minx's  token, 
and  I  must  take  out  the  vtork  f  There,  give  it 
your  hobbyhorse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  1  *ll 
take  out  "no  tKwrk  on  *t.  SbaksMtn, 

Flavia  b  very  idle,  and  yet  very  fond  of  fine 
vfork  :  this  makes  her  often  sit  working  in  bed 
untd  noon.  Ltno, 

5,  Any  fab  rick  or  com  pages  of  art. 

Nor  was  the  ttwi  impair'd  by  storms  alene. 
But  felt  tb*  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.  Pope, 
4.  Action  \  feat  j  deed. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  'works  of 
charity,  has  rendered  it  necessary  in  every  chris- 
tian commonwealth  bylaws  to  secure  propriety. 

HamwuiuL 
Nothing  bvelier  can  be  fotmd  in  woman, 
Thaa  good  roorh  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Mihon. 
Not  in  tlie  vorks  of  bloody  Man  emplnv'd, 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  eajoy'^ 

Pope. 
7.  Any  diifie  made. 

Where  is  Sax.  holy  fire,  which  verse  is  Mid 
To  have  f  Is  that  enchanting  fiofce  decay*d  ? 
Verse,  that  draws  nature's  works  from  nature's 

law. 
Thee,  her  best  «Mri,  to  her  work  cannot  draw. 

Dor^e, 
O  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works!  creature  in  whom  excels 
"Whatever  can  to  sight  or  tl  » 'g^t  be  form'd ; 
Holy,  divitte,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet. 
How  art  thou  lost !  MU^Ht. 

t.  Operation. 

Arto  the  cosipositfon  or  £saeliition  of  vixt 
bodies,  which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and 
requires  an  inlire  appli^itioD  of  the  agents,  wa- 
ter hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth. 

9.  Effect;  conaeqiieiice  of  agency. 
Fancy 
Wikl  oari  produces  oft  and  most  in  Jrcmns. 

Aiiiioft. 
-10.  Management;  treatment. 

Let  him  ^pne ;  HI  go  aaocher  may  to  work  ' 
with  him.  ^hckt^are, 

II.  to  set  9M  Work.  To  employ;  to 
engage. 

It  sttitth  those  wiu  Mf  verk  in  better  things, 
which  would  bfe  else  employed  in  worse.  Hooker. 

Wo'rker.  «. /.  [homwork,}    One  that 
works. 
Ye  fair  nymphs,  which  oftentimes,  have  lov'd 
.  The  cruel  worker  of  your  kindly  smarts, 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  opea  wide  your  hearts. 

Spenser, 

His  fiither  was  a  worker  in  brass.       1  iCimgs, 

You  spoke  me  fair,  but  betrayed  me :  depart 

from  me,  you  professors  of  holiness,  but  vor/rr/ 

of  iniquity.  South, 

Wo'rkfellow.  ft.  s.  [wwit  andyW/0^.] 
One  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  an- 
ether. 

Timoiheus,  my  workfillowt  ind  Lucius,  sa- 
lute you.  Romans, 

Wo'rkhouse.        ?«./.  [fromwwiand 

Wo'RKJNOHpusE.  $     house.^ 

1.  A  place  in  which  any  manufacture  it 
carried  on. 


The  qukk  foxge  and  vtork'ui^kmut  of  Okmi^d, 
Shaispetru 

Protegenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  ^udcn  out 

of  town,  where  he  was  daily  finisbiog  those 

pieces  he  begun.  nrydem. 

s.  A  place  where  idlers  and  vagabonds 

are  condemned  to  labour. 

Hast  thou  si»flfercd  at  any  tiaae  by  vagahooda 
and  pilferers  f  Esteem  andpromoce  those  use- 
ful charities  which  remove  such  pests  into  pri- 
sons and  workbwses,  Aitvimrj, 

Wo'rkingday.  «. /.   [work  and  4^.] 

Day  on  which  kbour  is  pennitt^ ;  jkx 

the  sabbath :  it  therefore  is  taken  fior 

coarse  and  common. 

How  fuU  of  briars  is  this  iborkt^gda^  wosU ! , 


Win  you  hare  me,  lady  ?— - 
*— 'No,  my  lord,  uiiless  I  mi^  1 
for  worki/igdays !  your  frace  is  too  eeafity  t* 
wear  every  day.  ShaJbfe^ra, 

Wo'rkmah.  «.  /.  [work  and  amis.]    An 
artificer ;  a  maker  of  any  thing. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetoasness. 

SkekiipMff, 

If  pmdenee- works,  who  ts  a  more  cMMBg 
workman  f  JV^ndbv. 

There  was  no  other  cause  ptecedhig  thaa  \m 
own  will,  no  other  matter  than  his  ovr*  pover^ 
no  other  workmmm  than  his  own  vbrd,  aod  no 
other  consideration  than  his  own  infioite  good- 
ness. Jfmingk, 

They  have  inscribed  the  pcdeacal,  to  shew 
their  value  for  the  ^MfiOTtf*.  j§d£ioa, 

Wo'rkmanlt.  41  JJ,    [from    ^'orkgua,} 

Skilful;    well  performed |    workman. 

like. 
Wo'rkmahly.    adv.    Skilfully 5    ia  a 

mminer  becominjj  a  workman. 
In  having  but  fortie  foot  mrkmamijt'^i^f 

Take  saffron  enough  for  a  lord  and  a  kn^it. 

Wo  win  fetch  thee  straight 
Da|^ne  roaminc  throtftirh  a  thmny  tvood. 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shaU  swear  she 

bleeds. 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  ApoOo  ween, 
tio  workmatiiy  the  bfeodandcears  are mamwk 

Wo^RKMANSHfp.  ir./.  f ffom  ^ewnbmc] 
I.  Manufacture i  something  made  by  any 
one. 

Nor  any  skiird  in  workmoMshif  emboss'd^ 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'nug  fine,  ' 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  erer  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.  Spms. 

By  hmv  much  A^sm  exceeded  dl  men  in 
perfection,  by  being  the  immednte  wilai— 
ship  of  God,  by  so  much  did  that  chosen  gardea 
exceed  idl  nuts  of  the  world.  *  M^ei^ 

He  moulded  him  to  hb  own  idea,  deUf:braig 
in  the  choice  of  the  materials;  and  altttwards, 
w  great  architects  used  to  do,  in  the  wmimou 
ship  of  his  regal  hand.  ITiSSiii. 

Whst  more  reasonable  than  to  think,  thsc  if 

we  be  Ood\workmMi$shept  he  shall  set  this  naik 

of  himself  upon  aU  reaseaaUe  cwatuvcsf  TMfas. 

a.  The  skill  of  a  worker ;  the  degree  of 

skill  discovered  in  anv  manu£ictore. 

Hie  Tritoniaq  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blared  fame,  which  all  the  work!  had  IS*d. 

Came  dov^-n  to  prove  the  truth,and  doe  reward 
for  her  pnuse-vorthy  w»rlittfa«^  to  yield. ' 
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t*he  vRiiid'riog  stream*  in  whoce  erurancios 

wise  Mature  oft  benetf  htsr  Vforkmamsb'^  ad- 

J.  The  arr  of  working. 

If  tbete  were  no  metaU,  'tit  a  mystery  td 
me  how  Tubalcain  could  ever  have  taught  the 
vorimamihift  and  use  of  them.  Wtdward, 

wo'rkmaster.  n.  s.  [work  mdmojtif.'] 
The  performer  of  any  Work. 
What  tima  thia  world'i  great  vnrkmmstif  did 
cast»  ^ 

To  make  aU  things,  such  as  we  now  bchoW, 

It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plac'd 
A  goodly  pattern,  to  whose  perfea  mould 
tit  fashion  d  them  so  comely.  Sp^^ser. 

Every  carpenter  and  xtwJbmuUr  that  labour. 
•"^ «,    .         ^.  ^        .       .         EeeUsioitkiu, 

Desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  vwimasttr  leads  to  no  excess.  Afili, 
Wo' RK WOMAN,  ar.  s.  [wwiand  WMKW.l 
I.  A  woman  skilled  in  needlework. 

'I'he  most  fine^bgoEed  vrnkwrnam  on  nound, 
Arachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquished.  Spautr. 
%.  A  woman  that  works  for  hire. 
Wo'jLKYDAY. «.  s.  [corrupted from wari- 
>^^gy]     The  dav  not  the  sabbath. 
Tell  her  but  a  verMay  fortune.  Siahpeare. 
Sunday,  the  odier  days,  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man,  whose  hc9  thou  art : 
The  wriydayj  are  the  back  part.  Hericrt. 

T  -t.  "°*)?*7«»  »f  haply  she  were  gone, 
ioke  v»fij/«gr/,^  wish  would  soon  be  done. 

WORLD,  n,  J.  {yoph>,  Saxon  j  wreSl 

Dutch.] 
j.jr6rU  IS  the  great  collcctiFC  idea  6f  all 
bodies  whatever.  lockf. 

,».  System  of  beings. 

*e»>tten  before  aU  vtn/^.         NieeMe  Creed. 

God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 

by  his  Son,  by  whom  he  made  the  'wpridt.  fl«b» 

^     Know  how  this  VKtryt 
Of  heaT'n  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began. 

3-  The  earth ;  tlie  terraqueous  globe. 
.  He  the  ^inrld 

^ilt  on  circumfluous  waters.  Miiton, 

Ferdinand  Magellanus  was  the  first  that  com- 
passed the  whole  ttwA/.  •  Heyiia. 
4.  Present  ststc  of  existence. 

I  *m  in  this  earthly  ^iwr/</,  where  to  do  harm 

U  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  someume 

Accounted  danjferous  folly.  Shahdeare* 

The  makinjr  of  a  wUl  is  generally  anuneasy  task, 

as  being  at  ooct  a  double  partmg  with  the  -awr/J. 

y'Mnot  come  into  the  war/*/ then.  VBstran, 
He  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  njoorUl. 

m.  •   •      ^     .  Moru 

i^nnstian  fortitude  consists  in  suffering,  for 

the  lore  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befal  in 

^.  A  secular  life.  -^ 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  w^A/ retires 
And  carries  with  her  what  the  'world  admires ; 
Thnce  happy  she,  whose  young  thoughts  fixt  - 

above, 
While  she  is  lovely  does  to  heav'n  make  love: 
I  need  not  urge  your  promise,  ere  vou  find 
An  entrance  here,  to  leave  die  tw/</  behind. 
»     ,  ■  .  Waller, 

By  the  world,  w«  smnctiroes  understand  the 
tHimp  of  this  vrldi  the  variety  of  pleasures 
and  imeriKs  which  acaal  away  our  a&cdons 
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Aoin  Qed.    Somettmea  we  an  to  uoilerstand 
toemenoftbeippf^,  with  v^MiS9  soUcitakns 
-    we  are  so  apt  to  comply.  Rogers. 

«•  Publick  life  5  the  publjcH. 

Why  dost  thou  shewjne  thus  to  th*  vrUf 
Bear  me  to  prison.  ShdJupe^r§m 

Hence  banish'd,  is  banished  from  the  wr/#; 
And^W9rZ(/-«xU*d  is  deadi.  SJkaiepmrs, 

7.  Business  of  l^fe;  trouble  of  life. 
Here  1 11  set  un  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  man's  suspicwus  stars 
From  this  vwr/^wearied flesh.  Shakt'peare. 

t.  Great  multitude. 

^  You  a  TO»rA/ of  cuites  undergo 

B«ng  the  agents,  or  base  second  means.  Sbaisp. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  -wnrjds  of  coinpany; 

For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world.  Sbahp. 

I  leave  to  j»eak  of  a  world  of  other  attempts 

ftmu^-by  kinjs.  RalehlK 

Garments  ndily  woven  ^ 

And  worlds  of  prize.  Chapman, 

In  double  fiftie  sable  barks:  wi&him  EWorld 
of  men 
^^strongandfiiUofvalurewettt.  Chapmast. 
What  a  wtrld  of  contradictions  would  h>Dow 
upon  the  contrary  opinion,  and  what  a  tser^  ef 
coQfusions  upon  (he  contrary  practice ! 

JBisbop  SaimdersoM, 
Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles  t 
O*  th'  first  of  these  we  have  no* great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  0'  th'  l^ter.  HudUras, 
It  brought  mto  this  world  a  world  of  yroe. 

There  were  a  «»r/^  of  paintings,  and  amqqg 

the  rest  the  picture  of  a  lion.  V  Estrange, 

Marriage  draws  a  world  of  business  on  our 

hands,  subjects  us  to  law-fujts,^and  loads  us  wii^ 

domestick  cares.  £rydem* 

From  thy  corppreal  prison  freed. 
Soon  hast  thou  reach '4  the  goal  with  mended 

pace 
A  Twri/of  woesdispafch'd  in  little  space.  Dryd, 
Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steel  your  heait  to  such  a  world  of  charmi  ? 

Addijom* 


9.  Mankind;  a  hvpcrbolicdl  expressioa 
for  nuny :  nil  tbg  nvorld  is  a  favourite 
phrase,  m  French,  for  tn/ijty. 

This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  be- 
tween such  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  whereby 
the  one  sort  :ire  named  the  brethroi,  the  godly  ; 
the  other,  worldlings,  time-servcrs,  pleaders  of 
men  tnore  tnan  of  G  xl.  JffuoJkerm 

*Ti$  the  duke's  pleasure, 
"UTiose  disipositi  .n,  ail  the  world  welT knows, 
WtU not  be  r^bbd  nor  stoj^p'd.         Sbahspofire* 

Thus  the  world  may  see  what  'tis  to  innovate! 

Drayton, 

He  was  willing  to  declare  to  alt  tie  world, 
that,  as  he  had  been  hrooght  up  in  that  reUgion 
established  in  the  ch arch  of  England,  so  he  coulif 
ma'mtain  the  same  by  unanswerable  reasons. 

Claroidoft, 

We  turn  them  over  to  the  study  of  beauty 
and  dress,  and  the  whole  vof^/ conspires  tc(  make 
them  think  of  nothing  else.  lunp^ 

10.  Course  of  life. 
Persons  of. conscience  will, be  afraid  to  b^fiiv 

the  world  unjustly.  Clarissa, 

11.  Universal  empire. 
Kome  was  to  swiy  the  world.  Aft/fon, 
This  through  the  east  just  vengeance  hurV4 

Love  los;  poor  Antony  the  world,  J*rior. 

1  a.  The  maunert  of  men  ^  the  prassic*  of 
life. 
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tpTMa 
mr  grey  experience  o'er  thy  hotfy  head  i 
his  we  all  oUerving  age  could  gam  ? 
bait  thou  known  xn%  wrld  96  long  in  vain  ? 


Childrm  alymtd  not  know  any  wkkedneit. 
^Id  folks  hare  discretion,  and  know  tha  wM'/i. 

Sbthpeare. 

What,  start  at  this!  when  siity  years  hava 

spraad 

Theirg 

Isthist 

Or  batt  thou  known  tha  wrld  wb  long  i 

VryJem. 
If  knowladge  of  the  vfrU  makes  man  ^rti- 
dious. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  tcnorance.         AddisM^ 

The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  knoMT  the  trcr/«/  a  little  better; 
To  know  the  -avr/i//  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  pla}  s.  Sififi. 

1%,  Every  thing  that  the  'worU  contains. 
H^d  I  now  a  thousand  wrUj,  I  would  give 
them  all  for  one  )ear  more,  tiiat  I  might  preKut 
to  God  one  year  of  such  devotion  and  good 
works,  as  I  nevet  before  so  much  as  intended. 


14.  A  large  tract  of  country  i  a  wide  com- 
pass of  things. 

*Th  I  who  Ifl^e's  Columbus  am,  *tis  T 
That  must  new  varUs  in  it  descry.        Crwity* 

15.  A  collection  of  wonders  $  a  wonder. 
Obsolete. 

>  The  bassa  having  recommended  Barbanissa, 
it  was  a  vtorU  to  see,  how  the  court  was  changed 
upon  him.  KnUU$, 

x6.  Time.  A  sense  originally  Saxon  \  now 
only  used  in  H^orU  tvitbout  end» 

17.  In  tbeworid.    In  possibility. 

All  the  precautions  im  the  vfrld  yttxt  taken 
for  the  marriage  of  his  younger  brother.  AdSi, 

iS.  ForoU  the  world.    Exactly.    A  ludi- 
crous sense,  now  little  used. 

He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  hb  feet 
cloven,  as  many  eyes  upon  his  body  as  my  grey 
mare  hath  dapples,  and /or  mil  tbt  nfrld  so  plac* 

Wo^RLDLiNEss.    j». /.    [fVom   *tV9rlMj.\ 

Covetousness  $  addictedness  to  gain. 
Wo'rldlikg.  «./.   [from  world.}    A. 
mortal  set  upon  profit. 

Base  minded  wretches!  are  vour  thoughu  so 
deeply  bemired  in  the  trade  or  ordinary  world' 
ihgif  as  for  respea  of  gain  to  let  so  much  time 
pass.  Sidney, 

The  one  sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the 
fodly;  the  other  roorldlim/rty  time-servers,  and 
pleasers  of  men  more  than  pleasers  of  God. 
^  Hooker. 

God  of  the  world  and  •s.^irldtings^ 
Sreat  Maitimon !  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 

SfeM*4r% 
For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
Poor  dear,  qooch  ne,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  whtch  haa  too  much.  Sbmkspeare* 

ThMX  other  on  hn  friends  his  thoughu  bestows ; 
The  covetous  tvsr/i^i/vj^,  in  his  anxious  mind. 
Thinks  only  on  the  w^th  heleft  behind.  Ihyd* 
If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity,  the 
worldli/tg  gives  up  the  argument.  Motors, 

Wo'rldly.  a<jf.  [hom  ^vQrld.'\ 
a.  Secular  $  relating  to  this  life,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  life  to  come. 

He  is  divinely  bent  to  noeditation ; 

And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moved, 

I'o  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.      Sbahf, 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command? 

Sbaktjfcan* 

The  fortitude  of  a  chrinion  consists  in  pa. 

lieHwts  not  in  •oterptises  which  the,  pgcts 
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caIl.berotf,  and  ^vfiich  are  commonly  tlM  tftectft 

of  imerest,  pride,  and  worl^j  honour.    Drydnu 

Compare  the  happiness  of  men  and  beasts  im 

ftrther  than  it  results  from  wmriMy  ad\  antacea. 

AtUrhmwn. 
As  to  worldly  afliirs,  which  my  fricn4s  thougnt 
SO  heavy  upoi]  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of  our 
own  making,  and  ftll  away  as  soon  as  we  know 
ourselves.  Anv. 

s.  hentupon  this  world  |  not  attentive  to 
a  future  state. 

'i'hcy  Ml  practise  how  to  livj  secure, 
Wotldiy  or  dissoKite,  on  that  their  ksrds 
Shall  leave  them  to  eo}oy.  Mittotu 

3.  Human  J  common  ^  belonging  to   the 
world. 

Many  years  it  hath  continued,  standinf  by  b»~ 
other  •nv-A//j7  mean  but  that  one  oaly  haoo  intidi 
erected  it.  Ho^kar. 

Times  nnd  places  are  approved  witnesses  of 
worldly  actions.  JlMrL 

Wo'aLDL*r.  suh/.  [from  wtrid.'i     W&h 
relation  to  the  present  life. 

It  is  a  token  of  a  worUh  wise  mm,  not  m 
comend  in  vain  against  tne  nature  of  tancs 
wherein  he  liveth.  Jimieigk, 

Subvening  worldly  strong  and  xoorUly  wise 
Bysimply  meek.  Mikm, 

This  ranooc  be  done,  if  my  will  be  m^oridly  ok 
voluptuously  disposed.  Soidk 

Since  your  mind  is  worldly  bent. 
Therefore  of  the  two  gifts  in  my  dispose. 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  love  ts 
choose.  Drydm, 

WORM,  n,  i.  [pyrun.  Sax.  Tosmr,  Dotch  f 

'uermu,  Latin.J 
I.  A  small  harmlesr  serpent  that  lives  it 
the  earth. 

Both  the  princes 
Thy  broken  £uth  hath  made  a  prey  to  wormt, 

Sbmt^oan, 
Help  me  mto  some  honse. 
Or  I  shall  faint  f  A  pUgue  o'  both  your  hoosesl 
I'hev  have  made  wormt  meat  tf  mew  Siahfesr^ 
Though  woriKs  devour  me,  though  I  tora  1^ 
mold, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  face  behold  ; 
I  from  m^  marble  memiment  shall  liae 
Again  intire,  and  see  him  with  these  eyes. 

S^mdu, 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps' me 
ground. 
Insect  or  worm.  MSt^d^ 

a.  A  poisotious  serpent. 

Ihe  mortal  worm.  SUh^ta^ 

5.  Animal  bred  in  the  body. 

Physicians  observe  these  wotrmot  engendered 
within  the  body  of  man.  Hanxj, 

4.  The  animal  that  spins  silk  ;  silkworm. 

Thou  owest  the  "worm  no  silk,  the  sheep  aa' 
wool  ShmLfeoro. 

5.  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  (iimitttre. 

Tis  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'J  from  the  tDerar-holes  of  loi^-vaaidi*i 

days,     . 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oUivioo  rak'd.  Skfi^ 

6.  Stmiethiiig  tormenting. 

Th^  W9rm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  ind. 

The  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  unljrioi 

worm,  Mibm. 

7.  Any  thing  Termicuiated,  or  tuijoed 
round  $  any  thing  spiral. 

The  threads  of  scrcvrs,  when  bigger  diu  csa 
be  made  in  screwwpbtes,  are  caUed  moimi,  The 
length  oCa  «er»  begias  ac  tl^  gaa  esd  «f  cfcs 
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'  fplndle,  and  «nds  at  the  other ;  the'  breadth  of 
the  wrm  U  contained  between  any  two  grooves 
on  the  spindle ;  the  depth  of  the  'wcrm  is  cue 
into  the  diameter  <rfthe  spindle,  W«.  tho  dfcpth 
between  the  outside  of  the  «efM,  and  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  groove.  Mf»xom, 

To  Worm.  v.  /t.  [from  the  noun.]     To 
worjc  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

When  debates  and  fretting  jeak*usy 
Did  worm  and  work  w  iUiin  you  inoie  and  more. 
Your  cobur  faded.  Htrbtri, 

To  Worm.  <v.a, 

1.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  mesmi, 
perhaps  as  by  a  screvtr. 

They  find  themselves  tvorw.</out  c^  all  power, 
by  a  new  spawn  ot  independents,  sprung  from 
your  own  bowels.  Sw^, 

9.  To  deprive  a  dog  of  something,  nobody 
knows  what»  under  his  tongue,  whicn 
is  said  to  prevent  him,  nobody  knows 
,    why,  from  running  mad. 

Every  one  tfiat  ktep^th  a  dog  should  have 
.    h'raiWM-wrt/.  Mortimer, 

WoRMEATEN.  odj.  [tvorm  and  eatmA 
J.  Gn^^wed  by  worms. 

For  his  verity  ii»love,  I  do  thtnk  him  as  con- 
cave as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  tvrmMitm  nut. 

s.  Old  I  worthless. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang*d  abo*  with  rolls, 
And  okl  records  from  antient  times  deriv'd ; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment 

scrolls. 
That  were  all  vformeaUn^  and  fiill  of  canker 

'Ilimgs  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity 
had  worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  oeyeii 
which  we  call  wurwHmten^  or  of  defaced  dau. 

Thine  *§  like  toormsateK  truaks  clocth'd  in 
seal's  skia; 
Or  grave,  that 's  dust  without,  and  stink  within, 

WORMWOOD,  ar./.  [from  its  virtue  to 
kill  worm's  in  the  body  5  perhaps  pro- 
perly wonmvprt,}    A  plant. 
PVarm-wooi/ hith  an  indeterminate  stalk,branch- 
ing  out  into  many  small  shoots,  with  spikes  of 
rtjked  flowers  hanging  downward ;  the  leaves 
are  hoary  and  bitter.    Of  this  plant  there  are 
thirty-two  species,  one  of  which,  the  common 
tpiftmmtdt  grows  in  the  roads;  but  it  is  also 
]^«nte<|  in  gard^syi  for  commoo^lse.    Great  va- 
riety of  sea  nv^rmwcJt  are  found  in  the  salt 
marshes  ot  Kngb|Kl,  and  toW  in  the  markets  for 
the  true  Roman  wrntwod,  though  they  differ 
greatly.  MiUer» 

She  was  wean'd;  I  had  then  laid 

lVcrmfp»0j  to  my  dug.  Shaii^eare. 

Pituitous  cacochymia  must  be  corrected  by 

kjtlers,  as  xotrmwt^J  wine.  I^ioyi, 

1  ask  whether  one  be  not  invincibly  conscious 

to  himself  of  a  different  perception,  when  he 

•ctuaUy  tastes  vforwnoood^  or  only  thinks  on  that 

savour?  /^.cir. 

Wo'rmy.  adj.    [from  a««rw.]    Full  of 

womu. 

«pbitt  that  in  croisways  and  floods  have  burial* 
Already  to  their  -wrmy  beds  are  gone.  Sbahp. 

Yet  can  J  pot  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 
Qr  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  woinb. 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  In  jvrmy  bed.    Miitom, 
Wqrh.  part.  pass,  of  'Wiar.    ffpnt  out  is 
^uite  consumed. 
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His  is  a  maiden  sUeld, 
Guiltless  in  fight:   mine  batter'd,  hew'd,  an^ 

bor*d, 
H^prn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 

^^^lat  1  now  offer,  is  the  wretched  remamd^ 
of  a  sickly  age,  rvem  cut  with  study,  and  op- 
prcss'd  by  fortune.  Drydnt, 

'i'he  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  given  up  to 
bbour,  whose  lives  are  vwh  out  only  m  the  pro- 
visions for  living.  LoeJ^, 

Your  cold  hypocrisy 's  a  stale  device, 
A«»rA-0«/ trick;  wouldstthou  bethought  in 

earnest, 
CkMth  thy  feign'd  xeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Wo  RNIL.  n.s. 

In  the  backs  of  cows,  in  the  summer,  are  mw- 
gots  generated,  which  in  Essex  we  call  vormUf, 
being  first  only  a  small  knot  in  the  skin.  Dttbttm. 

To  VVo'rry.  v.  a.  [popijen.  Sax.  whence 

perhaps  the  word  warraj.} 
1.  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  teftr^  its 
prey. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  bome^ 
Cannot  defend  our  6wn  doon  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried,  Shmksfearu 

The  fury  of  the  tumults  might  fly  !•  high  at 
to  vforrj  and  tear  those  in  pieces,  wnom  as  yet 
they  but  played  with  in  ihcir  paws.  it.  Cbarlt*. 

Tis  no  new  thing  for  the  dogs  that  are  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  worryhv  the  sheep,  to  be  deh*  . 
vered  up  to  the  enemy,  for  fear  the  shera  should 
wrry  the  wolves.  L* Estrange. 

This  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  Mur« 
barity  of  the  old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping 
up  christians  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasu,  that  sa 
they  might  be  worritd  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dqgi. 


».  Tq  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then  again 
worries  he  his  daughter  with  dipping  her.  Sbaka^ 

For  want  of  worqs,  or  bck  ot  toeath« 
Wimess  when  I  was  worrifi  with  thy  peals, 

MUh9. 
It  has  pleased  PFovi4ence  at  lei^  to  give  ut 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  h^es.  of 
religion  to  a  church  worried  with  reformation. 

All  his  car^ 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barlNirous  rage. 
Which  worried  him  only  for  being  mine,   ' 

SoMtbenu 
I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any  nun's  re- 
putation, nor  mdeed  fall  on  any  person  whatso- 
ever. Addhom. 

Let  them  rail. 
And  worry,  one  another  at  the)r  pleasure.  Rvwf. 

Madam,  contrive  and  invent. 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent. 

S'mi/i. 

Worse.  «^\  The  comparative  of  5a/ « 
badt  'worsts  <worsl,  [pipr>  Saxon.]  Moro 
bad ;  more  ill. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  wors'e  liking 
than  the  chikben  of  your  sort  ?  Dmniel, 

In  happiness  and  misery,  the  que^ftion  stiVe- 
niains,  now  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  w€^rs§ 
to  the  better, and  to  chuse  that,  which,  by  their 
own  confetsiqnj  hu  made  them  miserahle  } 

Lotku 
WOR  SB.  md<u,    lo  a  manner  more  bad. 
The  more  one  sickens,  the  wwru  at  ease  he  is. 
Sbahpoetru 

72r  WOKIB.  ff. /•  [from  the  adjective.] 
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J.  The  lost  I  not  the  advantage ;  not  the 

beftcf.  '  ,      " 

Wat  never  inao,  who  most  conquests  atchiev'd, 
Jhit  •ometiines  had  the  taor^t,  and  lost  by  war. 

Sfenser, 
Xudah  was  put  to  <&««wv«  before  Israel :  and 
they  fled  to  their  tent^  $  Kim^s, 

s.  Something  less  good. 

A  maOy  wEatevcr  are  his  professfons,  alwajrs 

.  thinks  ih€  vone  of  a  woman,  who  forgives  him 

for  making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.   Clarusm, 

9ik  Worse.  <v.  «.  [from  th&  adjective.] 
To  put  to  disadvantage.  This  word, 
though  analogical  etiough>  is  not  now 
used. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

.  Mfty  serve  to  better  us,  and  wow  our  foes. 

Miftft, 

Wo'ksBit.  at^.  A  barbarous  word,  form- 
ed by  corrupting  worse  with  the  usual 
comparative  termination. 

Gods !  taks  my  breath  from  mt ; 
l.et  not  iny  wrxer  tfuii  tempt  mt  agaiii 
.    T«  die  berore  you  piease.  ibah^imr. 

A  dreadful  quie^  felt,  and,  notrter  hr 
Than  anas,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.       PryJfttf 

IVo'RsaiF.  «.  /.  [peoyi^pcype,  Saxon.] 

i.  Digninr}  emineirccj  excellence. 

Elfin  born  of  noble  state. 

And  muck)«  worship  in  his  native  land, 

.    well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debiite. 

Spenser, 
My  train  are  mtn  of  choice  and  rarest  paru, 
That  aQ  pariHCulars  of  duty  know; 
And  in  <4De  most  exact  regard  support 
The  vnrihip  of  their  names.  Sb^hpeare, 

Thou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to 
grown  him  with  glory  and  xoortbip,        ftaim^, 

••  A  character  of  honour. 

I  bel^ne  to  wrth*p*  vad  tfftct 
In  hoiMMli:*  tionesty.  Sb^dsp, 

^,  A  title  of  honour. 

Dinner  is  on  table;  my  fadier  denrea  yous 
^yorsbip*%  company.  SbaktpHre, 

Th'  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
'    Otrr  princes  venbip  with  a  blo'^.        Hudlhrau 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner 
know 
My  ^Doodam  barber,  but  his  ^/Mnbip  now. 

Dryde^. 

4.  A  term  of  ir  >nical  respect. 

Atoiinst  your  tporthlp  when  had  8-.-k  writ  ? 
Or  F— f  e  pourM  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit  ? 

J*ope. 

5.  Adoration  ;  religious  act  of  reverence. 
They  join  their  vocal  vtortbip  to  the  quire 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Mittotu 

/Under the  name  of  church*  1  understand  a 
body  or  collection  of  human  persons  professing 
frith  in  Christ,  gathered  together  in  several 
paces  of  the  world  for  the  vf^rsbfp  of  the  same 
bod,  and  united  into  the  same  corporation. 

^earwi* 

Ht  w]sv'd  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain, 
^     ^ugbt  godHke  *mrthip  ftwn  a  servile  trun. 

T>ryden, 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  enwirnt  part  of  re- 
U^on,  and  prayer  5$  a  cfeef  part  or  religious 
tifonbip :  hence  religion  is  described  by  seek^ 
iflgOod.  TiUthm, 

There  was  %  vovags  of  the  Egyptians  under 
Osiru  op  the  Danube ;  firom  them  the  Suevi  bad 
their  wM'iAi^  of  Isis.  Arhuthnot. 
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The  humble  gnest  alnin  Kaf« 
presence  of  tfaoss  who  sit  at  meat  with' 

Since  God  hath  apnoimed  goiiiiiMfisH  aneag 

men,  it  is  plain  that  nis  intenboo  was,  that  sane 

.kind  of  worship  should  be  given  from  tamr  te 

othbrs;  for  where  there  is  a  power  to  puniab 

and  reward,  there  is  a  foundation  c€  worship  ia 

those  who  are  under  that  power;  whidi  wor^ 

jhip  lies  in  expressing  a  due  regard  to  that  po»» 

*  er,  by  a  care  not  to  proroke  it,  and  an  eadcsp* 

voflor  to  obuin  the  ftvour  of  it;  whidi,  aiB0a| 

mankind,  is  called  civil  worship.        fyOiiagfod, 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers ;  snbmissWe  respect. 

'TIS  not  your  inky  bro«rs»  your  Mack  nUt  hair« 

Your  bugle  e/ebaUssOor  yourchedk  of  creaa. 

That  can  emame  mv  spirits  to  your  v«r>^#w 

Shmisfan. 

T9  Wo'rshxf.  9.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  adore ;  to  honour  or  venerate  with 

religious  rites. 

T)!ou  shall  worship  no  other  God.      SxoJm^ 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  rewvd,  in  a 

voluntary  humility  and  worshippi*i  of  angek. 

The  law  of  nature  teacheth,  that  the  tn>e  and 
living  God  ought  to  be  worshifpeJ^  nad  that  s 
sufficient  and  convenient  time  is  to  bf  set  apart 
for  the  same.  JFmc, 

Adore  and  worrkip  God  sufveme.       MStm^ 
Furst  worship  God ;  he  that  forgets  to  pniy» 
3ids  not  himself  goodknorrow  nor  »jod-day. 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  pasaeneer  shall  set 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 

%,  To  respect ;  to  honour :  to  treat  with 
civil  reverence. 

Our  grav«, 
like  Turlosh  mute,  shall  have  a  txvRieks 

mouth, 
Not  worshiffdyitAi  \  waxen  epitaph.     8$thp. 
3.  To  honour  with  amorous  respect. 
With  bended  Icnees  I  daily  W9r*h^  her. 
Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.         Csrtw^ 
Tp  Wo'asHiP.  *v./t.   To  perfona  actsof 
adoration. 

The  peop!e  went  to  mfonhip  before  the  foUc« 
cslf.  "^  iXi^ 

Wo'rshipful.  tf^.  [ivorsbrp  An6  fmS.] 
I.  Claiming  respect  by  any  character  qr 
dignity. 

This  b  worshipfml  society. 
And  fiu  the  tnoimting  spirit  like  BtracU*. 

S^Mptm%, 
When  old  age  comes  tmoD  htm,  it  ctaaes 
alone,  bringing  no  other  evil  with  it  ;  but  vbea 
it  comps  to  wait  upon  a  great  and  •mortiipfJ 
sinner,  who  for  many  ye^s  has  ate  weU  and 
done  iD,  it  is  attend^  with  a  loog  tin  of 
?heums.  So^L 

%,  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Every  man  wquM  thmk  me  an  hyaocrite ;  and 

what  excites  your  most  yponhipfid  thoaghit  to 

think  so?  '^     S£«£P»e. 

Suppose  this  tpvr/l/^/idolbe  roa(Se,  yet  stfil 

it  wants  senee  an^  moiioa«  StUUmifHt. 

Wo^RSHiPFULLT.  adv,  [from  «Mrjl^ 
>n    Resjcctfullv.  ■ 

Hastmgs willlose hs head Cre «ve  coeseot 
His  master's  son,  as  wrshipftdiy  be  teivas  i^ 
Shall  bse  the  n^alty  of  |uigla»d*s  throve. 

Skmkjpmn, 

Wo'rshippxk.    n.  s.    [from  'w^MA 
A4ow  >  one  that  WPfl^lv 
I 
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\W>j>«i  thou,  thoo  idol  cerentooy  f 
Whit  kind  of  god  art  thoo,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mo«cal  grim  than  do  thy  v/wtbifters  ^ 

T^hote  pl«cefl  did  no(  confine  the  iromcnsity  of 
Ood,  nor  eive  his  'u-unhiftptrs  antarer  approach 
to  heaven  oy  their  heigm.  Sotitb, 

If  ponerity  takes  iu  notion!  of  us  firom  our  ' 
medals,  tbej  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a . 
great  devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a 
professed  ^monbiMer  of  Apollo.  Addisim, 

By  sanctifyin?  tne  seventh  day  after  they  bad 
bbourcd  six,  they  avowed  themselves  vrsMp^ 
pert  of  that  only  God  who  created  heaven  and 
earth.  NtUtiu 

Worst.  ^*.  [the  superlative  of  bad^ 
formed  from  <w0rftf  I  kkd^'fmrsiiWmrst.l 
Most  bad ;  most  ill. 

If  thou  badst  not  been  born  the  WBrtt  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  knave  and  flatterer.      ShaJtjp. 
The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of 
all  other  the  wonts  and  it  is  with  anguish  they 
cry  out.  *  Locke, 

Worst.  ».  /.  The  most  calamitous  or 
wicked  state ;  the  titmost  height  or  de- 
gree of  any  thing  ill. 

Who  is 't  can  say  I  *m  at  the  Vfcrttt 
I  'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was, 
Aud  worse  I  may  be  yet ;  xhen»ortt  is  noc^ 
So  leng  as  we  can  say,  this-  b  the  'worst. 

Sbaksptare, 
,  That  you  may  be  armed  against  the  vfont  in 
this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  our  distressed 
country ,  1  send  you  these  considerations  sm  the 
nature  and  immortality  of  the  souU  I^igh' 

Happy  the  man,  ana  happy  he  alone. 
He  wno  can  call  to-6ay,his  own  ? 
He  who  secure  within  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  totrtt^  for  I  hftve  liv'd  to- 
day. Drydem, 
Sir  Roger  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  estate 
before  he  bests  about  in  search  of  a  hare,  on 
purpete  to  scare  his  own  fieldSt  where  he  is  al- 
ways sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  *ai9rst 
eomet  to  the  «wr«l.                             Spntator.. 

To  Worst.  *v.a,  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  defeat;  to  overthrow. 

The  case  will  be  no  worse  than  where  two 
dueUists  enter  the  field,  where  the  vfursttd  party 
hath  bis  sword  given  bun  again  without  further 
hurt.  SMeUing, 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright. 
Beat  down  and  ^porsted  by  the  knight.     Hmdib, 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we 
are  sure  to  be  rt>orsted,  U  Estrange, 

The  victorious  Philiatinat  were  xvtsftd  by  tne 
captivated  ark,  which  foragedthetr  country  more 
than  a  coaquering  army^   ^  Somtb. 

She  could  have  brought  tbe'dioriot  a^in, 
when  she  saw  her  brother  tiMr«iipi4nthe  duel 

Drydem. 

Wo'rstbd.  n.  J.  [from  WortUd^  a  town 
in  Norfolk  famous  for  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture.] Woollen  yarn  5  wool  spun. 
A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three  sufted, 
hundred  pound,  iSthy,  t»9r//A^stocking  knave. 

Sbakepeare. 
There  Ridpath,  Roper  cndgel'd  might  ye 
view; 
The  very  titonhd  stift  lookM  bkck  and^bkia. 

Wort,  tt,  s.  [psn«,  Saxon  5  «w»rf,  Dut.] 

I.  Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herb) 

whence  it  still  continues  in  manyi  as 

•ft  A  pUmt  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
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3.  [by|tt)  Saxon<]  New  beef,  either  tin* 
fermented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermenta* 
Hon* 

If  in  the  vmrt  of  beer,  while  it  worketk,  before 
it  betunncd«the  burrage  be  often  changed  with 
fre^,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan- 
choly.  '  JBcteMT^ 

To  WoRTH»  or  fTurtb.  v.  n,  [peqjiBao, 
Saxon.]  To  be.  This  word  is  only  now 
.retained  in  luo  nvortb,  or  *wurthii  nuo  be. 

Wo  vfrtb  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  mako  way  to  the  living 
sp'rit.  Sptmer* 

Worth,  in  the  termination  of  the  names 
of  places,  comes  from  pofdS,  a  court  or 
farm  \  or  poji^ij,  a  street  or  road. 

Gibs9B* 
WORTH,  n.  /.  [pcop«,  Saxon.] 
I.  Price ;  value. 

Your  clemency  will  take  in  good  worth  the 
offer  of  these  my  simple  and  mean  hbours. 

H—ker4 

What  is  wnib  in  any  thing. 

But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bringr    Huiiira^m 

A  common  marcasite  shall  have  the  colour  of 

gold  exactly;  and  yet  upon  trial  yield  nothing  of 

xfortb  but  vitriol  and  sulphur.  Woodwgri* 

%,  Excellence;  virtue. 

How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree» 
In  whose  chief  part  your  ^oortbs  implanted  be  f 
-  ^  Sidney, 
Is  there  any  man  of  wortb  and*  virtue,  aU 
though  not  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
4hat  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  trann- 
tory  life  as  Cyrus,  than  to  sink  down  with  them 
of  whom  Ellhu  hath  said,  memento  moriuntttr  f 

Hooker. 
Having  from  these  su^k'd  all  they  had  of 
vfortb. 
And  brought  home  that  fiiith  which  you  carried 

forth, 
I  throughly  love.  Donne* 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  vjortb^ 
That  would  be  woo*d.  Milton* 

A  nymph  of  your  own  train 
Gives  us  your  cnaract'er  in  such  a  strain. 
As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell. 
Could  know  such  ttrortb,  or  wort^  describe  so 
well.  fTalier. 

Detected  ^mrtb^  like  beauty  disarray'd. 
To  covet  fiies,  of  praise  itself  afraid.         Toangm 

3.  Importance  5  valuable  quality. 

Peradventurc  those  things,  whereupon  time^ 
was  then  well  spent,  have  sithence  that  lost  their 
dignity  and  -wortb.  ^  Hooker, 

Take  a  man  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  of 

any  thing,  and  the  wortb  and  excellency  of  that 

thing  appears  much  greater  than  when  thst  de* 

sire  IS  quite  ^tingbished.  SonA* 

Worth,  adj, 

1.  Eoual  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to. 

Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman. 
More  wortb  than  any  man ;  men  that  she  is 
The  rarest  6f  all  women*  Sbakspearem 

You  have  not  thought  \\,'warih  your  labour  to 
enter  a  professed  dissent  gainst  a  philoso|:^y 
wlUch  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  have  de* 
serted,  as  a  mere  maxe  of  words.         GUnmHe* 

As  if 'tis  nothing  wortb  that  lies  conceard, 
Apd  science  is  qot  science  till  reveal'd  DryJen* 

It  is  wortb  while  to  consides  hour  admirably 
he  has  turned  the  course  of  his  narration,  ana 
made  his  husbandman  ceoccmcd  evto  in  what 
febttes  to  the  bitde* 
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If  your  trguttiwtfproJace  no  convictioo^^ 

ire  viortb  nothipg  to  mc.  .  Zr\^A 

t.  Dwervingof :  cither  m  a  good  or  baa 

Your  ion  mkI  iaufhter  found  thU  trwpa» 

TheihS^ewhichhereitfuffers.  SUhp. 

The  cMtle  appewed  to  be  a  place  «^^ «»« 

keeping,  and  capable  lo  be  mad*  ^^'^^^ 

*  ^.*^%  reign  .ecure ;  and.  in  my  choicei 
To  reign  is  wart*  ambition,  though  in  h^J^^^^ 

Hatte  hither.  Ere,  and  tcort*  thy  light  bchoW, 
Eattward  among  tho«  trees,  whM  %^^j^ 
Comes  this  way  moving.  jatnw 

Whatsoever 
Is  worthy  Of  their  lore  U  twr<A  theur  an^r^ 

This  U  life  indeed,  life  ^fih  P«^'"f||^ 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  fdt  tUl  now.     AMMm. 

Ihave  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouWe   . 
▼ou  with  a  letter ;  but  was  discouraged  for  want 
^^^^^-IS^\'  could  thi«^3-2j -nd-8 
fifteen  hundred  nrilcs.  ^'^'^^  tX 

Many  thmgs  arc  ^vorth  enquiry  to  oneman, 
which  are  not  so  to  another.  #r«iw, 

!•  Equal  in  possessions  to. 
.  Dang*rou$  rocks, 
»  Which,  trtiching  but  my  gentle  vessel  s  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  w ^ers  with  my  silks^ 
And.  in  a  word,  but  even  now  «^'^\\  *'#^^. 
iUd  now  «K,rtA  nothing.  ^,,^^^t^ 

^though  wirJinothing,  he  shaU  be  pro»fred 
thfl^e^ndowed  and  most  beautiful  Tjrgmof 

"^  At"&a  are  merchants  reckoned  «;t.A 
twenty  hundred  thousand  crowns.         yW/«a-. 
Wo'rthily.  ^*/v.  [from  wer/*y.  j 
«    Suitably  \  not  below  the  rate  of. 
'•  ^-y^d^vUoriginalofour  souls  hath 
flu«t^  upon  us  to  engage  us  to  walk  wrthiiy  of 
orSt^aS  and  'do'  nothing  that  i.  ba^^^ 

».  Deservedly  5  according  to  merits 

They  are  betray  d,  .     |,k^,. 

While  they  pervert   pure  natures  healthfiil 

To  loaS!^  sickness,  w^rtbily,  since  they 
G^timage  did  not  reverence  m  themseWe^iu^^ 

You  wartW/y  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honour 
rf^Slr'S^^rs.  but  also  to  their  vu^ues^^ 

.    tustlv ;  not  without  cause. 

*•  Sitn  men  »«ving.  l^kk.  die  ~mn^ 

Ikht  of  all  men.  so  great  help  P^  ^^«'«"»y  ^^^ 

•^    f-««i  aknvp  together  with  the  lamps  of  so 

KS^?  w«W,  seem  «?f -'"^y*  >" 
In  lMn«both  the  one  and  the  other.       Htthr. 

TTuit  I  »ii»y  my  deed,  how  miy  h«  »«•»<«. 

serres  it  most. 
W0'RTHINB88.  m.  s:  [from  WOT/A^-] 
t.  Desert;  merit.  , 

The  prayers  whidi  our  Saviour  made  were, 

for  his  6mn\nrtlAms,  accepted;  ow»  Ood  te- 

cepteth  not,  but  with  this  condmon,  if  wey  be 

joined  vv  ith  a  belief  in  Christ.  ^  U-ktr. 

t.  ExceUence?  dignity}  TirtJ*-  .      . 

Detemining  never  to  merry  but  him  wbom 
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Ae  dicmdit  worthy  of  her,  and  dwKjj^ 
wbom  allwirtAiitr/w  were  harboured.    *JJ^- 

He  that  is  «t  tH  tfam  good,  ^-f-j^^J^ 
rirtue  to  you,  who*e  -wrtin^ess  woiOd  J"' «  «P 
where  it  wanted,  rather  than  "^  « 'J^ 
there  w  such  abundance.  Sb^ksfemru 

Who  is  sure  be  hath  a  soul,  unless 
It  aee  and  judge,  and  ftOlow  w<W«, 
And  by  deeds  praise  it?  he  who  do*  not  ^ba. 
May  lodge  an  innate  soul,  but  us  not  h^ 


What  set  my  thoughts  on  work  was  the  i- 
tbimeu  and  curiosity  of  the  subjca  m  low.^^ 

5.  State  of  being  worthy  i  quality  of  de- 

'^Shils^^  worthy  to  be  Wed,  th«i  h^«c 
some  feeling  of  her  own  wrthtms*.        A*»^ 
Wo'RTHLESt.  a^.  [fromotw^*.] 
1.  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excel- 

You',  his  ftbe  hopes,  the  trust  of  EngJand's 
honour,  . 

Keep  off  akxjf,  with  wrtbUss  «»«1^<5\_ 

A  little  time  wUl  melt  Htf  fr««d»»^ 
And  TiwAMsfiValentme  shall  be  loigot.  «***'• 

On  l^ura's  bp  you  lay. 
Chiding  the  w»rlA/«*  crowd  away.    Xmitmrntm, 

1.  Having  no  value.     ^,  ^    ^ 

Anxious  pains  we  aU  the  cay. 
In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ  ; 

Scorning  at  night  the  •w^rtbU'ss  prey»        , 
We  find  the  Ubour  gave  the  joy  ,     i'nar. 

Am  I  then  doom  d  to  tall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  and  fgM  Vf^rtkUu  ^**]J2^ 

Wo'RTHl.ESSNES$.  n.s.  [(vom'wcrtbku.] 
Want  of  excellence  j  want  of  dignity  5 
want  of  value. 

But  that  mine  own  fimibUuntst  «pcift  «» 
conceit,  I  could  think  our  company  P™gJ" 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  .      ^^1 

A  nouble  account  U  ghren  us  by  the  a«J«e 
of  this  windy  insignificant  charity  of  the  wiU,ai|fl 
of  the  wwtblatnui  of  i^,  nOt  enlivened  by  deej. 

Wo'rtht.  adj.  [from  war/*.] 
I.  Deserving;  such  as  merits :  witneTo^- 
fore  the  thing  deserved. 

She  determmed  never  to  marry  any  but  him 
whom  she  thought  wrtby  ^  her,  and  that  F» 
one  in  whom  aUworthinesseswere  harboomi. 

Further  I  wiU  not  flatter  you. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  wwtjy  love. 
Than  thb ;  that  nothing -do  I  see  m  yott 
That  shouW  merit  hate.  SUkiptm. 

Tliou  art  twartAjr  flf  the  sway, 

To  whom  the  hcav'ns  in  thy  nativity 

AdjudgM  an  oUve  branch  and  Uurel  owt^ 

a.  Valuables  noble j  illustriouaj  having 

excellence  or  dienity.  

If  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  be« 
operations,  it  wiU  foUow,  that  seeing  man  »  the 
w,w<W«#  creature  00  earth,  and  every  seoeTct 
men  more  twr*ly  than  aiy  maI^  and  rf  soaeiy 

.  that  most  excellit  which  we  caU  the  diwdL^ 

He  now  on  Pompey 's  b«s  Bes  aloM, 

No  vmihm  than  Ae  dust!,  ™{?S!: 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  n  more  w^»j»  thin 
upon  any  other  gentiles,  in  point  ofretyonqJ 
h5oour;diou^  hope  rf  success  n-^  "«» 
tome  otber  choice. 
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-    Think  of  her  worth,  aod  think  that  God  did 

.  This  tMrii;^  mind  should  <cw#i;3rthiogi  embrace? 
Blot  ooc  her  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  un* 
clean, 
^or  her  dii^onour  with  thy  passion  base. 

Davietm 
Happier  thou  mayst  be,  w^rtbUr  caoft  not  he. 

'^     .      .  Miii$M. 

3.  Having  worth  ;  having  virtue. 

The  doctor  is  wdl  money 'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Thoug;h  twenty  thousand  xtmibUr  come  to  crave 
her*  Sbttkspeare, 

The  matter  I  handle  is  the  most  important, 
within  the  whole  er.tcnt  of  human  nature,  for  a 
Vfortby  ^lerson  to  employ  himself  about.  I)igbj, 
We  see,  thouch  order *d  for  the  best, 
■   Permitted  laurels  grace  the  hwless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais*d,  the  wnihj  cast  below. 

DrytUn. 
4*  Not  good.    A  term  of  ironical  co^n- 
inendation. 

My  vertly  wife  our  arms  mislaid. 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd; 
The  door  unlat^h'd,  aad  with  repeated  calls 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.   Di^J* 

5.  Suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad  j 
equal  in  value  j  equal  in  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise.  Milton, 

Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  fVom  me : 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest. 
The  lodging  is  well  wrtby  of  the  guest.  Dryd, 
My  suf^  rings  for  you  noake  your  heart  my 
due; 
Be  'worthy  me,  as  I  am  worthy  you.       DryJem, 

6.  Suitable  to  an^  thinff  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald, 
If'oythy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shaispeare, 

7.  Deserving  of  ill. 

What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that  *s  worthy 

death  ?  Shaispeare, 

If  the  wieked  man  be  vjortBy  to  be  beaccn, 

the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  be  beaten,   Deuter, 

Wo'RTHy..«./.  [from  the  adjective.]   A 

man  laudable  for  any  eminent  quality, 

particularly  for  valour. 

Such  as  are  constellated  unto  knowledc e  come 
^ort  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others, 
and  must  not  sit  down  under  the  degree  ofwor^ 
tbies.  Brown, 

\t  we^re  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  ncces- 
•itv,  to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  lH- 
leaged  by  the  worthia  of  our  church.   Holyday, 

What  do  these  worthies 
B>ut  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations?  Milton, 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  mufe  but  thine 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so 
fine.  fi^ai/er. 

For  this  day's  palm,  and  for  thy  former  acts. 
Thou,  Arthur,  hpst  acquir'd  a  future  fame, 
And  of  three  christian  worthies  art  the  Hrst. 

Dryden. 

The  next  worthy  came  in  with  a  retinue  of 

historians.  TatUry 

7'§  Wo'rthy,  v,a,  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  render  worthy  \  to  aggrandise ;  to 
exalt.    Not  used. 

He  conjunct  tripp'd  me  behind ;    ' 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
lliat  wortiied  him ;  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting  wh^  was  self-subdued. 

Sbaksptarn 
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T#  Wot.  -».  n.  Ipican,  Saxon  :  wbencs 
'Wfetf  to  know  j  of  which  tlic  preterit 
was  nvot,  knew  ;  wbkh  by  decrees  was 
mistaken  for  the  present  ten^.]  Tq 
know  i  to  be  aware.    Obsolete. 

The  ialre  of  reformation  they  mightily  cA 
for,  but  where,  and  what  the  sores  are  whi^ 
need  it,  as  they  wot  full  little,  so  they  think  not 
greatly  material  to  search.  Jiothtrm 

Well  I  wett  compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree  that  beggar's  life  is  best.  Spenmk 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  xocts  the  miller  of.  $bah^ 

Wot  you  what  I  found  >  *^ 

Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing.  Shahfk 

Wove.  The  preterit  and  participle  patT 
siveofw^iwr.  *  '' 

Adam,  uaiting  her  return,  had  w&9t 
Of  choicest  flow  Vs  a  garland.  Msktm^ 

Wo'vEN,     The  part.  pass,  of  ^ueavi. 

Would.    The  pretent  of  luiU. 

I .  It  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary  Terfi 
with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives  tb9 
force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  M  order  it,  cheats 
wQuU  daily  be  committed,  which  would  justly 
private  men  out  of  their  rights,  and  unnince 
«*^««*-  iKq^ 

« .  /  Wo  u  L  D  </(?  //.  My  resolution  is  t^iat 
It  should  be  done  by  me. 

T^««  Wou'LDE8T<^i/.  Such  mutt  be  the 
consequence  to  thee,  that  such  should 
be  thy  act 
///  W  o  u  L  D ,  or  it  wotiU,  This  must  be 
the  consequence  to  bim  or  //,  that  suck 
should  be  his  act,  or  iu  eifect. 

3.  The  plural  as  the  singular. 

To  themselves  thev  live. 
And  to  their  island,  that  enough  would  n^ 
A  good  inhabitant.  Che^mam,     ' 

He,  by  the  rules  of  his  own  mind,  could  con- 
strue no  other  end  of  men's  doings  but  self- 
seekinjt,  suddenly  feared  what  they  could  do,  and 
as  suddenly  suspected  what  they  iwi^  do,  and 
as  suddenly  hated  them,  as  having  both  might 
and  mind  so  to  da  SiJuy. 

There  are  several  who  would,  or  at  least  pre^ 
tend  they  wwid,  bear  mudi  m  then*  own  bu»^ 
ness,  who  will  hear  nothing  at  tlL     Kettleweil, 

4.  Was  or  am  resolved  j  I  wish  or  wished 
to  }  1  am  or  was  >villing. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  m 
lace,  that  should  m  Jte  her  keep  within  dooi» 
for  one  fortnight.  Sidn^, 

Jealous  Philoclea,  that  w?s  even  jealous  <^ 
herself;  for  Zelmane  would  needs  have  her 
S^*>^«-      ^  .,,  Sidnty. 

You  would  be  satisfied  ?— 
'^Wouldf  nay,andlrilL  Shaisteart, 

Thev  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would pe,  any  further  than  that  they  W9uld  not 
be  what  they  are.  VMitrange. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  sim- 
ple ideas  belonging  to  each  sense :  nor  indeed  is 
jt  possible,  if  we  would:  there  being  a  great 
many  more  of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the 
senses  than  we  have  names  for.  Loehe, 

By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood 
to  signify,  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us, 
whether  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  oranv 
thing  operating  on  our  bodies .  Loekt, 

5.  It  is  a  familiar  term  for  wish  to  dot  or 
to  have. 

What  iw««r/ thou  with  us?         .     Shmktp, 
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ltp»  Slento,  what  tBMfi/ yvo  vitif  nK*?— 
<-4«pn^lktWornotluii&wubyoii.      SUk^f, 
I*  Should  wish. 

CeUa,  if  yoa  spprdiend 
Tb«iBUse  of  your  incensed  friend; 
Mor  wtmU  thtt  he  record  your  blame. 
And  mukt  it  live ;  repeat  the  same : 
Agwideoeivt  Imn,  and  again, 
Amtheirhetircarshellootcomplaui.  Wa&tr. 
^.  Ic  it  used  in  old  authors  for  shmld. 
'XheeicetaofdietvHJVbeavdded.    Ba^m. 
Jti  fhr  percobtion,  which  belongeth  to  sepii^ 
tatioik»  trial  vM  be  made  by  clarifyinc  b^  ad- 
ll^dii,  with  milk  put  into  new*  beer  and  stored 
wkh  it.  Mmm, 

Sw  It  bat  die*skiiificatio«  of  Imsb,  or  / 

fray.  This,  I  believe,  is  impfoper,  and 

fbrmad  by  a  jpndval  corruption  of  the 

|rflfase»  wmU  Cod\  which  onginally 

jomorted,  tbmt  0§d  ^mrndd^  tmgbt  Cod 

wit  mgbt   (hd  decree,     From   this 

]ibrase,  ul  understood,  came  womU  t9 

09dt  thence  JnvoMf  G9d\  and  thence 

iwwldf  or  einptically  'wouU,  came  to 

aignify  ^  wsb:  and  so  it  is  used  even 

in  j;ood  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be 

ipiitated. 

X9$mU  my  £tthef  look'd  b«t  with  my  eyes. 

SbaJhpeari, 

ItpmU^nt  munck  would  coihe. 

%  tids  somid  1  better  know.  SMs^tare. 

Wise  men  wiU  do  it  wtthoot  a  law ;  J  vmuld 

there  might  be  a  law  to  resuain  fools.      Bacom. 

JJst!  /tvM^  I  could  hear  ma    Benjontm. 

Would  to  heaven  that  youth  such  spirit  did 

feed 

Kow  in  my  nenrA,  and  that  my  joints  were  knit 

With  such  a  strength,  as  made  roe  then  held  fit 

To  lead  men  with  Ulysses.  Cbapmaiu 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  ottx  design :  within  rests  more  of  fear 
.    Than,  my  most  worthy  lords,  I  'vnuld  there 
were.  DamiiL 

WiM  thou  hadst  hearkenM  to  my  words, 
andstw'd 
XXHtk  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
])c^e  cMf  wandering,  this  unhappy  room,  • 
Poasess'd  diee.  Mllten. 

WotUd  God  we  might  prevent  the  need  of  such 
^■kindly  expedients,  and,  by  a  thankful  sense 
ctf  what  w«  B»ve,  provide  to  conserve  it. 

Dnay  of  Piety. 
I  scarce  am  pleased,  I  tamely  mount  the 
throne; 
ir««£/ Aurengxebe  had  all  their  souls  in  one. 
^  '  Drydftt. 

And  'would  to  hcav*n  the  storm  you  fdt  would 
bring 
On  Carthagiain  coasts  your  wandTrmg  king. 

DrtdtH. 

Woir'LDiNG.  «.  1.  [fromwouW.]    Mo- 
tion of  deskc  I  disposition  to  any  thiag ; 
.     propension  \  inclination ;  incifnent  pur- 
•    pose. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  pood 
performances  to  spiritual  purposes:  to  subdue 
the  exorbitances  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tinue the  vfouldm  of  the  spirit.  Hammond. 
Wound.  ».  s.  [pun^o,  Sax.  Wflnir,  Dut.] 
A  hurt  given  by  violence. 

I  am  faint:  my  gashes  cry  for  hdpw-i- 
.^So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as^thv  wttrifir, 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  SMtfteare. 

j^iiw  shew  the  vfoifnd  mine  eyes  have  made  in 
th«ei 
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Scratch  tliee  h«t  with  a  piS|  and  there  1 

Some  scar  of  tr.  SbaJupctmm 

He,  stooping,  openM  mf  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib :  irid»  ytm  the  wbm^ 
But  suddenly  fill'd  up  and  healU  MUtmu 

Not  poisott,  but  a  vam^'tbe  selfier  slew. 

The  atiroent  of  such  as  have  fv«b  tpimuft 
should  be  mild,  without  stimulating  or  safias 
substances.  jMmtkimt. 

They  feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scar  of  their 
former  vmnndt ;  md  know  that  they  most  bw 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  least  tttewapc  towardls  a 
change..  Smifi. 

Te  WQUND,  Of.  a.  [from  the  Koan.]  Ta 
hurt  by  violence. 

Th*  untented  vMndSbfy  of  a£ttlier's  cnise 

Pierce  ev'rv  sense  about  thee.  SlmAafmn, 

I  kin,  ana  I  make  alive  ;  I  «Mn^  and  I  Deal. 


The  battle  went  sofe  apinst  Soul,  and  tlio 
archers  hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  sa—ifn/. 

iSammoL 

He  was  vMmdSn^for  our  traosgnsnoBs,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  Imimk^ 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  hredircn,  and 
vfound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  aoinst 
Christ.  /]  Cuiwmiom, 

AdoabfiPOM  his  native  sock  "^ 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  wsdi  Uood 
Of  ITiammua,  yearly  vmnmdod  MU 

Heroes  of  ok^whoitBnMdB/,  shelter  sougjto. 


The  savage  wioadi^  Aakios,  an^  slew  his  fol- 
lowers. Mobutomm  Cnuook 

Wo  UNO.  The^rtterit  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  tvind. 

He  had  rais'd  to  every  ayry  Mo# 
A  front  of  great  height;  and  in  such  a  placo 
That  routtd  ye  might  behoU,  of  carcubx  grace, 
A  walk  so  votmd  about  it.  CJ>afmomu 

lliese  mathenaatical  en^es  cannot  be  se 
easily  and  speedily  immtd  up,  and  so  cettatBly 
levelled,  as  the  other.  WUkim*. 

I'he  parliament  being  c^ed  here,  and  the 
main  settlement  of  Irebnd  vwW  up  in  Knftand, 
and  put  into  the  duke  of  Ormond's  handato  pan 
here  into  an  8a,all  persons  csMs  over  ia  a  sboaL 

TomfU. 
WoTJ^MDift.  n.  J.  [from  wsMut]    He 

that  wounds. 
Wou^NDLESS.  adj.  [from  wnuuLJ    Ex- 
empt from  wounds. 
Wou^NDWORT.  «•/•  [vMlndrm-iOf  Latt.] 
A  plant.  Jliirr. 

Wou'ndt*^'*    Bxcessive.    A  low  bad 
word. 

We  have  a  world  of  holidays;  tihat  *ts  s 

tvoundy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  fites  by 

his  labour.  Z,'£$tromgtm 

These  stockings  of  Susan's  cost  a  vfmmdy  deil 

of  pains  the  pulling  on.  GSey. 

Wox.   ?Thepret#ritofw«f. 
WoxE.J     Obsolete. 

The -ape  in  wondvoos  stoenach  wms 
Strongly  enceurag'd  by  the  crafty  fcs* 

Not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear* 
That  all  the  three  the  g;ceat  w«x  much  afraid. 

Sfmoerm 

Wo'xEK.  The  participle  of  1§  ^wur.  Ob* 

sblete.  Sfemm'. 

Weack.is./.  [^iTdc^,  Put  ppaeoce.  Sax. 

a  wretch.     The  poets  nae  msrsck  or 

Vfreck  iadifferentlfi  as  rhyme  requiicti 
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.  tli«  kier  imMTf  of  pmtf  eomatwOf 

'wreck.    See  WreCK.J 
I,  Dectroctiott  df  t  rtnp  by  mndt  or 
rocks. 

Now  %irkh  fun  sails  into  the  port  I  movt. 
And  safely  can  onlade  my  breast  of  love^ 
Quiet  swd  calm :  why  should  I  then  go  backy 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  tartuJk  f  DrjJU 
9.  Ruinj  destruction.    This  is  the  true 
Saxon  meanifij;. 

With  use  of  evrt,  growing  more  and  more  evil, 

they  took  delight  in  slaughter,  and  pleased  them- 

•eWes  in  making  others  'wrach  the  effect  of  tbeit 

power.  S'tinty^ 

A  world  devote  to  oniversal  ^orati*    Milton, 

Tpy^tiACK.v.a.  [from  thf  noun;] 

J.  To  destroy  in  th«  water  j  to  wreck. 

S<:e  Wrecic. 
^  It  teenif  in  MUton  to  mean,  to  rock; 
to  shake. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixM,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwuidt.  MUton, 

J,  To  torture ;  to  torment.  This  is 
commonly  written  rack\  and  the  in- 
strument of  torture  always  rack, 

Merab  reioic'd  in  her  wraek^d  lover's  pain, 
And  fortity  d  her  virtue  with  disdain.     Covdey, 
Pharaoh*s  and  Joseph's  dreams  are  oftentimee 
Viracked  bevond  their  sj'mbolixation.       Brvwn, 
tr*  W  R  a'k  G  L  E ,  <v.  a,  [from  'wrangbesiur^ 
Dutch.  Mifisbcw,  wrongs  Skinntr,^  To 
dispute  peevishly ;  to  quarrel  perverse- 
ly ;  to  altcrcarc  \  to  squabble. 
Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  alrvold 

And  I  would  caiPit  fair  play.  Sbaktptan* 

Some  unhatch'd  practiee 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and  in  such  cases 
Men's  natures  vrangU  with  inferlour  things* 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.  Sbnksfmrt^ 
How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  h  to  see  those, 
who  were  by  Christ  designed  for  fishers  of  men, 
picking  up  shells  on  the  shore,  and  ummmly 
•    «»r*fly/i;»jf  about  them  too.  Decay  of  Ficty* 

In  incompleat  ideas  we  Impose  on  ourselves, 
and  nranfrU  with  others.  ^  Loekf, 

Amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not 
scrupulously  ideas,  but  confound  them  with 
woros,  there  must  be  endless  dispute  and 
wrangling,    '  .  Ltki, 

'  His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  in- 
fected his  temper  with,  any  th'mg  litigious;  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indif- 
ferent points.  AdJiaon, 
Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  tormjilin^,  yet  a  seal  for  truth.  Fofe, 

And  all  the  auestu>n,  wrangU  e'er  so  lone. 
Is  only  this,  if  Qod  has  plac*d  him  wrong  ?  ropf. 
He  advises  therefore  to  set  aside  all  logical 
^rang/ingt,  and  to  produce  the  testimonies  of 
the  antientS.  Watnland, 

WRA'jiGLE.  «.  /.  [from  the  Ycrb.J    A 
quarrel  $  a  perverse  dispute. 

The  giving  the  pfiest  a  right  to  the  tithe, 

would  produce  law^suits  and  vrsngUt,     Swip, 

*\yRA'N<:|.SR.  SNi.  [from  'wrrnt^.'^    A 

perverse,  peevish,  ditputative  man. 

TtU  him  h*ach  nide  a  match  with  such  a 

VTfingUr, 

Thitt  all  the  courts  of  franco  win  he  ^istnrb'd  * 

Wkh  chases.  Shnkiff^rt^ 

l4>rd,  Che  house  and  family  are  thine, 
jn&oogh  some  of  them  rephie ; 
*Tuni  out  these  vfrnngUrt  which  defile  thy  seat* 
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ToiishottUbefree  is  tvervaii 
like  well-hred  gentlemen  in  police  conversaciai^ 
than  like  iioisy  and  contentious  mmugUrt* 

The  captious  turn  of  an  hahitud  vramgUr 
deadens  me  understanding,  soon  the  temper* 
and  hardens  the  hears.  T    "' 

To  Wrap.  v.  m,  preterit  and  part.  _ 
^wrapped  or 'wrapt  [bpeojipm,  Saxon^ 
to  turn  i  ivreJUer,  Dxmtk,] 
1.  To  roll  togeiher  5  to  eompticatfC 

Peter  seeth  the  na|)kin  that  was  about  his  head 
VfrMed  together  by  itseff.  ^    JcAn, 

This  said,  he  took  hi*  mamle'sforemrosr  pact. 
He  'gsn  the  same  together  fdd  and  wrap, 

FStfrau 
s.  To  involve  5  to  cover  vrith  something 
rolled  or  thrown  round.*  It  haa-  ofteii 
the  particle  up  intensive. 
Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide. 
And  spreads  *his  mantle  o*er  the  winding  coAt, 
In  which  he  wr^p*  his  queen,  and  Indies  the  fly* 
inghost.  Dryiau 

Wise  poets,  that  'mmf  truth  hi  tdes, 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  viilfe 

The  sword  made  bright  is  vtraptvp  far  rfaa 
slao|hter«  SxekuL 

Tneir  vigilance  to  elude,  T,  vrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obiecure.         MUUm* 

Wrap  candles  up  m  paper.  SwiJL 

3,  To  comorise  j  to  contaiBw 
X^ontine  s  young  wife,  in  whom  all  lus  lap* 

piness  was  wrmpt  wp^  died  in  a  few  days  ancr 
the  death  of  her  daogbteft.  Midkmh 

4.  7a  Wrap  «^.    To  involve  totally. 
Some  dear  cause 

"Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  are  awhile  2 
When  1  am  known  arijfht,  you  snail  not  ^ev« 
X.ending  me  this  acquaintance.         SBahptmre. 

^ja%  John  fled  to  Lascus,  who  was  careful 
how  to  comfort  him,  nvrapt  1^  in  so  auny  cala* 
mities,  after  the  loss  of  his  kngdoRv     Xaottm, 

Things  reflected  on,  in  uross  and  transiency, 
"  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them. 


carry  the  shew  of  i:         ^  ^ ^ 

and  are  thou^t  to  te  wrapped  up  in  impene^ 
trable  obscurity.  XsriUw 

5.  [It  is  often  corruptly  writtea  for  raf 
or  raptt  from  rapi§^  Latin.]  To  snatcb 
up  miraculously. 

whatever  things  were  disooveradtoSt.  Paul« 
when  be  was  wrapped  t^  »co  the  third  heaven, 
all  the  deachpcion  he  inakes  ia,  that  thete  are 
such  things  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  tarn  to  ton^ 
ceiv^  toeke, 

6.  To  transport;  to  put  in  ccstacy:  for 
rapt. 

Much  more  the  reverent  9re  prepared  to  sit. 
WrappU  with  his  joy,  how  the  two  armies  lav. 

7.  Perhaps  the  fc^lowing  passage  shouldf 
properly  be  rapped  \  though  furafped  \i 
now  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 

Wrapt  uf  in  silent  fear  he  lies.  W^ler^ 

Wrapped  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildlyscare. 

J^rydtiff 

I.  One  that  wraps. 

a.  Tha^  in  which  any  thing  if  wn^^ped. 
My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  m4  >ny 
len  closed  together  by  so  many  wrappert^  that 
I  looked  like  an  ^gy^^iaa  mummyk      SpieitUw 

WRATli.  nh  [fpa«,  Sa^^i  wr*;. 
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toanisb  5  wM  cruel,  Datcb-l  Anger  1 

'  ^oudS«  the  pnyers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Vreitiit  before  the  m«cstydivme,     ^ 
SSwliTensmg  t^to  clemency  mdme^^^ 

VTith  onefool'f  head  1  came  to  Woo, 
But  I  go  iwav  with  two : 

•""'**'  He  hopM  no*  to  ctcape,  but  .hun 

AnETT  t  fttrious  i  raging. 
hI  aW. «»  nsm  lets  «re  wont  to  roir, 

thrett* *  V 

Fly  from  wnth : 
Stti  be  the  Jightt,  and  bitter  fr"'^»  jJ^^^L*    .^ 
Anil  thousand  furies  wait  on  vratiful  swordf. 
.^uw  **^"^"" '  Sjxnser, 

The  true  evangelical  leal  should  aboundmore 

.inKaTandg^namredaffect,ons.thanU^^^ 

"dSjment  and  -wrathful  passions.  5;^ra/. 

Wha'thfully.  adV'  [from  Wtf/A>/.] 

Furiously,  passio^a^e^y.^^ 

;^  >  k?U  hin?  boUUy,  but  not  ^''-'^^f  ^^^^^ 

Wra'thlbss.  A(f.  [fromwflf^.]   Free 
from  anger. 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 
f  orles.  and  wrali&/.«,  whOi  they  l»««^^^^ 

fe^  Wrraic.  1;.  «.  old  preterit  and  part. 
Dass.  'fvroki  and  wokttty  now  wr/zr^j^ 
It  U  likely  that  the  word  wrought , 
which  is  only  used  in  the  past  tense,  is 
originally  the  preterit  ofjwnak.  [pjtx- 
ttn,  Saxon;  'wrccknt,  Dutch j  ncken, 
German.] 
1,  To  revenge.  ^     w 

In  aniU  hSir  thy  foes  tlite  hither  tent,  ^ 
Another's  wrongs  to  wtak  upon  thyself.  S^tns. 

Him  aU  that  while  occasion  did  pro^o" 
Acainst  Pyrodes,  and  new  matter  fram  d 
l^  the  old,  him  stirrmg  to  be  'wrokt 
Ofhis  Utc  wrongs.         .    ,     ^    .       Hf^enicr. 

Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  opprest : 
Come  wrcai  hks  loss,  whom  bootlett  ye  com- 
plain.  rairfMt. 

You  could  pursue 
The sonof  Pcrops  then,  and  did  the  goddess 

stir  ...      . 

That  villamy  to  vreak  the  tyrant  did  to  her. 

1/T£iyt9iu 

t.  To  execute  any  violent  design.    This 
is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used. 
0»««  let  death  wr«i»U  his  rage.    Mtnon. 
He  left  the  damci        ^      , 
ResolvM  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame. 
Bat  that  detested  object  to  remove,     ^ 
To  wrnh  his  vengeanc*,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Think  hm  you  drove  him  hence,  s  wandering 
•ailti 
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TodiitaiitcHipes;  then diink whit ctftatitvcB-^ 

gtancc  

His  rage  may  soreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan. 

Her  husband  sceur'd  away 
To  wrtaJk  his  hunger  on  th^destm  d  prey.  ^«^ 
J.  It  18  corruptly  written  for  reck,  to  heeJ  i 
to  care. 

My  master  b  of  churlish  disposidon. 
And  little  tBreai^  to  find  the  way  to  beav'n 
By  d<Mng  d<:eds  of  hospitality.  SLahfear^ 

Wr£ak.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Revenge 5  vengeance.    Obsolete. 
Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Her  wnthixxL-wreah  then^ves  do  now  alUy. 
•  Sg€mtcrm 

Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengetul  war 
Take  vneak  on  Rome  for  this  mgratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturniofc  Sh^sp* 
Some  ill  *8  behind,  rude  swame,  for  thee  xm 
beare ; 
Thai'fear'd  not  to  devoure  thy  g\}ests,and  brwke 
All  laws  of  humanes;   Jove  sends  therefor* 
^orcakt. 
«.  Passion  \  furious  fit.    Obsolete 
What  and  if     ^     ^      , 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afiSicted  in  his  tDr««i/, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ?   ShA^ 
Wre'akful.  adj,  \itom  nureak.'\     Kc- 
vengefulj  angry.    Not  in  us& 

Call  the  creatures, 
Wliose  naked  natures  live  in  aU  the  ante 
Of  wMi/tf/ heaven.  Shaktpmn. 

She  in  Olympus'  top 
.    Must  visit  Vulcan  for  new  arms,  to  serve  her 
mfreakful  son.  Chsfmam* 

Wre'akless.  iu^.  [I  know  not  whctkcr 
this  word  be  miswritten  for  reckUsst 
careUss)  or  comes  from  wreak  ^  ic- 
venge,  and  means  unrevenging-] 

So  flies  the  wrufUess  shepherd  from  the  wolf  i 
80  first  the  harmless  ttock  doth  yieW  his  fteece. 
And  next  his  diroit  unto  the  butcher's  knite- 

WREATH,  m.  s.  [ppeo$,  Saxon.] 
1.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

The  vrrath  of  three  was  made  a  vfremth  of 
five ;  to  these  three  first  titles  of  the  two  hootes^ 
were  added  the  authorities  parlt 
papal. 

Cknidabegan 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  ro&  ^ 
In  dusky  vjrtath*  reluctant  flames. 
He  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wremtt, 
Let  altars  smoak. 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  b 
llieir  fragrant  xartaih  to  heiv'p. 
s.  A  garland;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  w^th  ^oiioos 
'wrealhff 
Our  bruised  arms  ^ung  up  for  momnnents. 

Shahpemr$^ 
Bropp*d  fir«m  his  head,  a  vrtatk  lay  on  the 
ground.  Jttmmmt^^ 

The  bougha  of  Lotos,  fbrm'd  into  a  vrwrt^ 
This  monument  thy  makkn  beauty's  doe^ 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view. 

When  for  thy  head  th^  garland  I  prepive, 
A  second  tor«c«6  shall  bind  AmtnU^e  hnr; 
And  when  my  choicest  sapgsthjrwonh  prodaint 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  A^aiau*t  ome. 

TV  Wreath*  ^.  ^  pi»t«rit  wnM«W| 
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iMTt.  past,  nvruttbtdt,  njonatbim.  [from 
tbe  noun.] 
I .  To  curl  I  to  twist  I  to  conroWe. 

LongaviUe 
Did  never  toonet  for  her  sake  compHe, 
Nor  ever  laid  hU  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  bring  boaoro,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 

Shmkiptan. 
About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wrrv/jSV  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble,  iu  threats  ap- 

proach*d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink*d  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  awav.  Sbaktp* 
Tbe  beardpf  an  oat  is  wreatleJat  tne  bottom, 
and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top:  they 
take  only  the  part  that  is  reremtbed^  ana  cut  ott 
the  other.  Ba(§m. 

s«  It  is  here  used  for  to  'writbi, 
impatient  of  the  \^ound, 
Me  roUs  and  wreaths  his  shining  bodv  retmd ; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  ^e. 

Gay, 

3.  To  interweave ;  to  entwine  one  in  an- 
other. 

Twtrehains  of  pure  gold,  oimreathen  work, 
thalt  thou  make  tnem,  and  fasten  the  wreaihem 
chains  to  the  ouches.  ExoJut, 

As  snakes  bree4  in  dun^ills  not  sbgly,  but 
in  knots,  so  in  such  base  noisome  hearts  yuu  shall 
ever  sec  pride  and  Ingratitude  indivisibly  tvreath» 
a/ and  twisted  together.  Seiah, 

4.  To  encircle  at  a  g^irland. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl 
FeU  adders  his^  and  poisonous  serpcms  rowL 

Frnr. 

5.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland  ^  todrett 
in  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair. 
And  wkh  thy  winding  ivy  wrettthes  her  lahre. 

Drydem. 
The  soldier,  from  sticcessfiil  camps  returning. 
With  burel  wreath* J^  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil. 
Severs  the  bull  to  Murs.  ^rimr. 

To  Wreath,  v.n.  To  be  interwoven  { 
to  be  intertwined. 
Here,  where  the  labo\irer's  bands  have  form'd 
a  bow*r 
Of  wreatUfig  trees,  in  nnging  waste  an  hour. 

Drydem. 

Wrh'athy.  .7r^.  [from  vonatb,]  $piial ; 
curled  j  twisted. 

That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near 
Paris,  haih  tvretttly  spires,  and  cochleary  turn* 
ings  about,  which  agreeth  with  the  description  of 
an  unicorn's  horn  in  JEXxuvl  Brtwn* 

Wreck.  »./.  [pjixcce,  Saxon»  a  miser- 
able person  \  wrach,  Dutch,  a  ship 
broken.] 
s.  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks 
or  shallows  at  sea ;  destruction  by  sea. 

Fair  be  ye  sure;  but  hard  and  fbstinate, 
As  u  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods; 

'Gainst  which  a  ship,  ot  succour  deflate. 
Doth  sufler  wreci  both  of  herself  and  goods. 

SpeiuiT, 
Like  those  that  see  their  tvreck 
Ev*n  on  the  rocks  of  death ;  and  yet  they  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  And  t'  attend 
To  their  uncertain  task,  btit  work  to  meet  their 
end.  Daniel. 

TUnk  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate; 
I  present,  1  appear,  and  my  own  xoreek  relate. 

Dryden, 

B«  Ditaohition  by  violence. 


Koc  only  Parndisey 
In  this commock>o,  butthe  starry  caf% 
Had  gmie  to  wrtdL  Mtmtu 

The  soul  shall  flourish  in  immertal  youth. 
Unhurt  ^mudstthe'war  of  elements, 
Ilia  tortch  of  matter,  and  the  crush  o£  worids. 


)•  Ruin  s  destruction. 

Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  bidden  help  and  vantage;  or  that  widl  ' 

both 
Hebbour'd  in  his  country's  wtmI,  I  know  not. 

Shakiftart, 

4.  It  is  misprinted  here  for  wreak. 

He  cried  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintqr  storm  his  wrathful  wrtck  doth 
threat.  Sp*n$ir, 

5.  The  thing  wrecked  :  as,  tbe  ship  was 
considered  as  a  wreck, 

T§  Wreck,  v. a.  [from  the  noun*] 
I.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or 
sands. 

Have  there  been  anymore  such  tenroests^ 
wherein  she  bath  wretchedly  been  wrecked? 

Spemnr^ 

A  pilot*s  tliumb. 

Wreck* d  as  homeward  he  did  come.  Shake femrt. 

The  coral  found  gro¥dng  upon  wrecked  ships 

and  lost  anchors,  that  are  daily  dragged  up  wut 

of  the  sea.  demonstrates  that  coral  continues  to 

be  formed  to  this  day.     .  W9o4wafd% 

1.  To  ruin. 

Weak  and  envied,  if  they  shouM  compire, 
I'bey  wTfck  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

DaM. 
3.  In  the  following  passaj^  it  is  i^o* 
rantly  used  for  tureak,  m  its  difllerent 
senses  of  revenge  and  execute. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  trrrriVwitha  weekof  teeo^ 

Shmke^re^ 
I  fsiot !  1  die;  the  coddess  cried : 
O  cruel,  couldst  thou  nnd  none  other 
To  wreck  thy  spleen  on,  parricide ! 
Like  Nero,  thou  nast  slain  thy  mother.   Prhr* 
To  Wreck,  v.  m.  To  suflfer  wreck. 
With  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praist* 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreek*di 

MUUm. 
Wrsw.  s.  /.  rpn^nna,  Saxon  |  regukis, 
Latin.]     A  small  bird. 
The  poor  wfeut 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight* 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owL 

8hak*/9are, 

AH  ages  have  conceived  that  the  wrem  is  the 

least  of  birds ;  yet  the  diKoverles  of  America 

>  have  shewed  us  one  far  less,  the  hum-bird,  not 

much  exceeding  a  beetle.  Brown, 

To  Wrench.  'v,a.    [pnmsan,  totonj 

wrengBen,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  pull  by  violence;   to  wrest;  to 
force. 
Wrench  his  sword  from  him.         ^hakspeart^ 
Oh  form! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !  Shahpe^t. 

Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  wremtb^g  iron. 
Shaksfieartm 
Csrtar's  army,  wanting  something,  demanded 
a  minion  or  discharge,  with  no  utentiou  k 
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to  »i  <«gl^iw  to  thdr  oihg  dtttmi.       Amm 
Sinr  tbe  Panhuin,  wlien  cnnt&i'd  h«  Ims» 
ilTwA^  tiM  Xoman  j«r*iia  from  hu  tiufhs. 

0|pag|fia^to  fM  tooie,  I^rako  cht  jtaiigMn^ 
mmmhtJoat  toe  pcgi  that  tatteoed  my  atm  to 
tbe  ground.  Sgirifi. 

s.  To  ipriln  i  to  diftorf. 
O  most  unall  fault, 
Hoir  ttcHr  didtt  tbou  in  Cordelia  tbovr ! 
WbidCuke  an  eogine,  vvrembt  my  frame  of  na- 
ture 
iAram  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all 

love, 
And  added  t»  the  gaU.  Shshptmrt. 

You  w%4mtk9i  your  Snt  a^ainit  a  itooe,  and 
were  forced  to  itay.  SvrifU 

^RTrriiCH. «.  J.  [from  the  vtrb.] 
i»  A  Tiolent  pull  or  twiat. 
%»  Ajpniin. 

-Some  saaaU  part  of  the  foot  beiaf  hquKd  by  a 
wvtmh^  the  whole  leg  thereby  loses  tu  strength. 

J.  WmeBitf  in  Chancer f  signifies  fneans» 
tleigbtty  sttbtilties  i  which  it,  I  believe, 
.the  aense  here. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  busi- 
•ess  of  Bntab,  as  a  quarrel  for  war;  and  that 
of  Mapksnaanraui&andmeanfor  peace.  Bae. 

^0  WREST.  <o.  a.  [ppscj-tan,  Saxon.] 
B.  To  twist  by  violence  j  to  extort  by 
writhing  or  force. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  trrr/f  thereby  out 

of  men*sbaiids  the  knowledge  of  Qod's  doctrine, 

b  without  all  reason.  Asdam, 

To  what  wrrfched  state  reaenr'd, 

•    Better  end  here  uubom?  Why  is  hfe  giv'n. 

To  be  thus  vtmW  from  us?  ,  Miltm, 

Where  you  cfaarsed  in  Peraon»  you  were  a 

<Qgiqoeaor;    the   rcWls   atteniards  reco%'orcd 

atrencth,  and  m>rett*d  that  victory  from  others 

that  uiey  bad  bm  to  you.  JOry^tm, 

Our  countrv*s  cause. 
That  drew  our  sworwy  now  ^ansU  *em  from  our 

hanHt|. 
And  bid  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Jlnprofiubly  shed.  Addds^n, 

C5  prince,  I  blush  to  think  wh^^t  I  have  said ; 
^Ut  fiite  h4s  .vrmUJ  the  confession  from  me. 

Addisth 

••  To  dittott ;  to.wrkbe ;  to  foroe. 

So  fiur  to  extflpd  their  spefches  is  to  vrat 
diero  acainst  their  jneaning«  Hodur, 

My  {Kber's  purposes  have  >een  mistook. 


%ptart» 


WRfi 


\  about  Uiox  hii^  t:  too  lavishly 

ilv.  Shahs\ 
Wwt^  aoct  thelaxv  to  your  authority ; 


WfU^  his  meaning  and  authohtv 


To  doAF<)*^<4SbW^*  ^"^  wrong.     Sb^ktf. 

W«^$T.  j».#.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Distortion;  violence. 

Whereas  it  is  .concluded^  out  of  weak  pre* 
nises.  that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the 
fhurch  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
churches  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that 
wo  do  not  we)),  unless  we  can  shew  that  they 
-have  done  ill ;  what  necdeth  this  tor«x«,  to  draw 
out  frop  jjs  an  ^cusation  of  foreign  churches  } 

t.  It  it  used  io  Spenser  and  Simhfeare  for 
an  active  or  moving  power :  I  luppose* 
from  tbe  force  of  a  tilter  acting  with 
his  iance  ia  his  rest* 


That  back  again  It  ^  sfaft  I'li  nii. 
And  jB»e  «fain«  bis  Mocber  «anb  a  t 

sound.  ^  Fairy  {_ 

Antenor  *s  such  a  tercji  in,their  a&irs. 
That  their  negotiations  aUjnust  slacken. 
Wanting  bis  manago.         Trmiitt  «mi  CnMtidMm 

9.  An  instrument  to  tune. 

WRE^STjiR.  IK.  i.  t^tom  'wrtUS^    He  who 

wrests. 
7#  Wre'stle.  v.».  [from  «wrei/.] 
I.  To  conund  who  ahall  throw  the  olfccr 
.  down. 

If  ever  be  goes  alooe  ^gaia,  I  *tt  nercr  wfcrtlr 

for  priae  more.  Shakspemru 

Another,  by  a  €U1  in  vrrrtfnr^ ,  started  the 

end  of  the  clavicle  from  tbe  stemon.   IPiifMa. 

To  pUiy  or  rorestU  well,  it  should  be  used  with 

those  that  do  it  becter.  Tterpk, 

None  in  tbe  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a 


Or  firmer  in  the  wmtUt^  press  tbe  groosid. 

^^ 

a.  To  struggle  j  to  contend :  followed  by 

I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov*d  BenetfidCt 
To  wish  him  wratie  mth  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  c^it.    Siakt^ 

James  knew  not  how  to  'serutfe  mth  despe- 
rate contingencies,  and  so  abhorred  to  be  en* 
ungled  in  such.  CUradm^ 

Wre'stler.  «./.  [from  ^vTTi^.] 
!•  One  who  wrestles  >  one  who  professes 
the  atbletick  art. 
When  the  young  vrestUrs  at  their^port  grew 
warm. 
Old  Milo  wept  to  set  hb  naked  arm.    Dea^nm 

*Tis  not  from  whom,  but  where ««  live» 
Tbe  place  does  oft  those  graces  give : 
Great  Julius,  00  the  mounuios  bred, 
A  fkxk  perhaps,  or  herd ;  had  led; 
He,  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  vjraiUr  on  the  green.        WeSen 
t.  One  who  contends  in  wrestling. 

So  earnest  with  thy  God,  can  no  new  cot^ 
No  sense  of  danger*  mtemiot  thy  praver  ? 
The  sacred  vfratUr^  till  a  blesstng  giv  a, 
Quits  not  bis  hold,  but  halting  conquers  beav'a. 

Two  ^graiters  help  to  pull  each  other  down. 

DrfitM, 

WRETCH,  n.  s.  [ppecca,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  miserable  morul. 

When  I  loved,  I  was  a  renicb,         AtddetA 
She  weeps,  and  savs  her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 
He  smiks,  and  says  nis  Edward  n  inst»*d; 
That  she*  poor  tartutf  for  grief  can  speak  no 
more.  Si^hfttn. 

The  butcher  takes  away  the  catf. 
And  binds  the  'xretcb^  azid  beau  it  »bea  k 
strives.  SUhfean. 

•  niustri<kis  'oireUb  I  repine  not  nor  reply ; 
View  not  nhat  beav'n  ordains  with  rcasea^ 

For  bright  the  object  is,  die  distance  is  tookifb 

/riw. 

ft.  A  worthless  sorry  crcatnre. 

Bate-»minded  v»wii^i /  aieyoor tboughisn 
deevly  bemired  in  the  trade  ot  onTiDary  wartd- 
lings,  as  for  respect  of  gam  some  paoltry  wool 
may  yield  you,  to  lot  ao  much  tinte  pass  wkbcat 
knowing  perieaW  her  estate?  ^s^ 

'  He  now 

Has  these  poor  mio  in  quatoco:  9evtrsi«i 
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WrHthit  to  quake;  they  kneel,  they  kisi  tbft 

Forswear  themsdves  u  often  as  they  tpeak. 

Sbmkspeare, 

Tklc  of  iKNKMir,  worth  and  Ytrtiie's  right. 
Should  not  be  g^ven  to  a  wrf^ii  to  vile.  Dmkl. 

When  they  are  goM,  a  company  of  tiarved 
huagry-«rriri&^i  shall  take  their  places. 

|.  It  if  Qtcd  by  way  of  slight,  or  iroDic;d 
pity,  or  contempt. 

When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go; 
Peer  ^eretcb  w«  never  frighted  so ; 
Me  thoucbt  hb  wings  were  mueh  too  alow, 
0'enoy*d  they  ao  were  parted.  Drayton. 

Then,  if  the  apider  find  him  hat  beaet. 
She  tssuerfbrth,  and  rant  along  her  loom: 
She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net,   ' 
I  Anddngs  the  little  wnteb  in  trtumph  home. 

l)rydtm* 

4.  It  it  aometimM  a  word  of  tenderness, 
as  wc  now  «ay  fo§r-linMg. 
EsceUent  'WMUb,  Sbsktpmrt. 

Chaatened  but  thus,  and  thus  his  lesson  taught. 
The  happy  vfretth  she  put  into  her  breast. 

SUiuy» 
.Wre'tched.  aJj,  [from  wretcLl 
I.  Miserable;  unhappy. 

These  we  should  judge  to  he  moat  miaerable, 
hut  that  a  itnrHcbttUr  sort  there  are,  on  whom 
whereas  nature  hath  beatowed  ripe  capacity, 
4hear  evil  disposition  seriously  goeth  about  there- 
with to  sppcehend  God,  as  wing  not  God. 

H—ter, 
O  cruel  death !  to  those  voo  are  noore  kind 
Than  to  the  vtreUUi  mortals  left  behind. 

Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place. 
To  find  a  frieud  ?  The  vn-Othed  have  no  friends. 

Drjdem. 

a.  Calamitous;  afflictive. 
!•  Sorry  |  pitiful ;  paltry ;  wortbleu.  * 
When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacrificef* 
such  was  the  miserable  and  ttrctcM  c(n)diti<m 
of  some  men's  minds,  that  the  beat  of  every 
thing  they  bad  being  culled  eut  for  themselves, 
if  there  were  in  their  Bocks  any  poor,  starved, 
or  diseased  thing,  not  worth  the  keeping,  they 
thought  it  good  enough  for  the  altar  of  God. 

Hooker, 
Affected  noise  is  the  moat  wr^cbul  thin^ 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bnng. 

HojcommM, 
Forgive  the  many  £ulings  of  those  who,  with 
their  'wreUbeJui,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heighta 
that  you  possess.  Drpdtn, 

4*  i>sp:cable ;  hatefully  contemptible. 
An  adventure  worthy  to  be  reinembered  for 
the  unused  examples  therein,  as  well  of  true  na- 
tural goodness  as  ^wrdclxd  ungratefulness. 

'Wre'tchedlV.  A#i;.  [from  wr//cAri/.J 

i^  Miserably  ;  uiiliappily. 

From  these  two  wars,  so  ^rdthtdly  entered 
into,  the  duke's  ruin  took  its  date.      CUrtmdvu. 

%p  Meanly;  despicably* 

When  such  little  ahuffling  arts  come  oooe  to 
be  ripped  up,  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  aad 
^vrttchedlj  must  that  man  sneak,  who  finds  him- 
self cuilty  and  baffled  toa  $9^b, 

^^RE  TCHEDNBS9.  ff.  /.  [frpm  njoritched,'\ 

J.  Misery;  unhappines*}  afflicted  state. 

My  misery  cannot  be  ^eater  than  it  is;  fear 

HOC  tne  da>Ker  kA  my  blind  stens,  I  cannot  fall 

worse  than  \  am ;  and  do  not  obmnately  conti- 

Aiio  to  JAfeci  the*  with  my  wrtHUtkti**  iMuy* 


w  R^ 

He  'gan  inquise 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  d      .  , 
And  made  that  cattif 's  ihiaU  th«  .thndl  of 
rmrtebtJmess.  ^fteawr. 

Chupien  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  'V9rgtcbedm«si  i  and  is  there  then 
Sttd)  rascour  in  the  bearu  of  mjghty  men  i 

When  they  are  wearv  of  wars,  and  woufbt 
down  to  extreme  inrtUoedneii^  then  they  cteep 
a  Uttle  and  sue  for  gnce,  till  they  have  jrecovci^ 
cd  theur  strength  again.  SfmuTm 

I  love  not  to  see  ^vrdcbiimett  o*ercbatg*d, 
Aad  duty  in  his  service  perishing.      Sb^hfUart^ 

We  have  with  the  feetin|^  lost  the  veey  meaooiy 
of  such  nnretcbednus  as  our  forefathers  endnreA 
by  those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cruel. 

a.  Pitifulneu;  detpicableness. 

Wre'tch;.e$s.  aJj,  [This  ii,  by  Jknow 
not  whose  corruption,  written  lor  r/cA- 
ksf.'\    Careless;  roiiuliess;  hacdleH. 

For  any  man  to  put  offhis  present  retif  finuj 
on  contemplation  of  a  poasibility  that  ois  laiger 
repentance  may  serve  the  turn,  is  the  moK 
vrrettbitss  presumption,  and  hath  no  promise  «f 
mercy  annexed  to  it.  JiammmL 

If  persons  of  so  circumspect  a  ^ety  have  heesi 
thus  overtaken,  what  security  can  there -be  te 
our  vfrttcbiexi  osdtancy  i     Gav.  rf  tJ^  Toffgrn^ 

WHE^TCHLESSNESS.  «.J.    £fp8m  «VICl«*- 

Zr//.]    Carekssnaet. 

The  devil  dnves  them  into  desperation,  ortoto 
^ortiebliimm  of  undcan  tiving.  Commm  frwyer. 

To  WRrCGLE.  V. «.  [fpisaii,  $motk§ 
ntfgiliB,  Dutch.]  To  move  to  and  fto 
^tb  short  motions. 

If  sheep  or  thy  himb  fall  a  wngglimf  with  t^L 
Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  bSpmay  prevso. 

Tkfjer. 

The  busyimportuntues  of  these  eitensiOB^ 
^santasms  I  look  upon  as  cootemptuouslT,  as 
u|)on  the  quick  wriggUwi4  up  and  <M«ni  er  sb* 
mires.  Mtru 

The  excellency  of  sawing  is  to  keep  in^he 
line  marked  to  be  sawn,  wuhout  fwriggli^^  oH 


either  side. 

To  bed  went  the  bride|room  and  the  brides 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied; 
Reatless  he  tess*d,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roU*d  and  wnVr/n/ farther  off  for  woe. 

Drydau 
How  wildly  will  amUtien  steer ! 
A  vermin  vfri^jlinv  in  th*  usurper's  ear.  JiryJm* 

And  both  he  and  his  successors  would  qftea 
nmri^U  in  their  seau  asloqg  as  the  cushion  last- 
ed. Sxeijt, 

7p  Wai^CGLB.^.tf.  To  put  in  a  quick, 
reciprocating  motion ;  to  introduce  b/ 
tbifring  motion. 

Kalpho  was  mounted  new,  and  gotten 
O'ertnwart  his  beast  with  aaive  vaulti^, 
^rigglhg  hb  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cost  his  rkht  leg  over.   fbi£lrat, 

A  slim  thin- gutted  rox  made  a  hard  shift  x» 
^miggU  hia  body  into  a  hen-roost.   VBtiramge. 

Wri'cgletail.  if./.  For wrigglirtpaiL 
,  See  Wriggle.^ 

My  ragged  ronts  aU  shiver  and  shake : 
Thev  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  tprifff^iailt, 
Peant  as  a  peacoke,  but  nought  it  avails.  S^*. 

Wright.  n,s,  [pjuhta,  p>"nhta,  Saxon.] 
A  workman.;  an  artificer  i  a  oiakeri  a 
manu^tcturcr. 
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lloifptice  thelieighboar  Cyclop  their  delifhts 
,   li  farm  irermilion   prow   dem  tbipi;   nor 

trteAiluidskilfi}L  Cbaftnum, 

U  is  tn|XMStble  duly  to  consider  tliese  ttiingi, 
without  bting  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  iiiH- 
■ke  wisdom  of  the  Dtvtne  Arcliitect,  aud  con- 
tMnaing  th«  arrogant  pretences  of  the  work!  anid 
■uBialtpnj^/fyanid  much  more  the  productions 
•r  chance.  Cbeyme; 

Tfte  verb  To  write  hu  the  lame  sound  with 
^ffrifhit  a  workman ;  right,  or  eouity ;  and  rite, 
or  ceremony;  but  spelled  very  differently. 

f$  WRING,  'u,  a^  preter.  and  part.  ps^t. 

tvringidsind  ivrung.  [fiun^^^f  Saxon.] 
M»  To  twist  i  to  turn  round  with  rio- 

lence. 

The  priest  shall  wriiig  off  his  head,  and  bum 
&  on  the  altjr.  Lrviticy*. 

s.  To  force  by  contortion :  with  a  parti* 
cle,  ar  out. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  'wrinped  the 
Jew  ml  of  h,  a  bowl  full  of  w ater.     ^     yuihes. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of'  linen 
clothes;  in  which  act  the  wrings  out  the  water 
that  made  the  fountain.  Wotton, 

Apply  mild  detergents  on  pledgets  of  hnt  over 
it,  with  a  compress  'wrunfr  mi,  fViseman* 

y  To  squeeze;  to  press. 

In  deep  I  heard  him  savt  sweet  Desdemona, 
Xai  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  bvei ! 
And  then,  sir,  nrould  he  gripe  and  tvriitg  «my 
hand.  Sb^ks^are* 

4.  To  writhe. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  ciftt  them, and  vrri/igs  his  hapless  hspds. 

Shaispeart, 

5.  To  pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did 
wrnif  him,  and  that  it  was  his  depressing  the 
house  of  York  that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  af- 
lisctions  of  his  people.  Bae^^n, 

U  he  had  not  oeen  too  much  grieved,  and 
tsr«iv  by  an  uneasy  and  str eight  fortune,  he 
would  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

C/are/ulotu 

$,  To  force  by  violence  5  tb  extort. 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  dradimas,  than  to  vrimr 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  viletrasn 
By  any  indirection.  SbaJt*peare» 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow  . 
To  Vfrinj^  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right. 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  be  was  bound  by  a  solenm  oatn  ? 

Sitaksptaru 
That  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ*4. 
Or  vjring  redress  from  )  ou.  Sbsk/pemn, 

Thirty  spies, 
Threatening  cruel  death,  constrained  the  bride 
To  wrinr  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret.  . 
,  ;  MUt^m.^ 

7.  To  harass?  to  distress;  to  torture. 
He  dives  into  the  king*s  aoul,  and  there  scat- ' 
ters 
Doubts,  dangers,  vriftging  ef  the  conscience, 
rear  and  despair,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage. 

Shaii/peare, 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  tran^poru, 
And  grief  dejects  and  vfrings  the  tonur'd  soul 

Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  tDring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  Dot  talk  thus 
€CMiy*  Adduwh 
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i.  To  distort  $  to  turn  to  a  wrong  piKr* 
pone. 

To  tmfff  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out 

of  men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  ductrincy 

is  without  aU  reason.  Astham, 

lord,  how  dare  these  men  thus  trriW  the 

scriptures?  H^httgifi, 

9.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 

The  merchant-adventurers  have  been  dkttt 
wronged  and  itmngei  to  the  quick;  but  were 
never  qukk  and  lively  in  thanks  to  those  by 
whose  endeavours  they  were  freed.    Hmywtrd. 
7«  Wri  HG.  v.Ji.  To  writhe  with  angukh. 
*Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patiaica 
Tothoae  that  ^vrntg  under  the  load  of  sonow; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  siffficiancy 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself:  Shmhftmri, 

WrTncer.  «.  /.   [from  'wnm^,'\    One 
who  squeezes  the  water  out  of  dothes^ 
One  Mrs.  Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurse,  his  laundress,  nis  washer,  and  his  wnt^» 

W  R  i'  N  K  L  E .  j».  /.   [ppiucle.  Sax.  wimklt 

Dutch.] 
I .  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or 
the  face. 

Give  me  that  class,  and  therein  will  I  read: 
No  deeper  MfrhkUs  yet !  Hath  sorrow  strudc 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  made  no  dc^eper  wounds  ?  Shmhpeart. 

She  hath  continued  a  virgin  without  any  vin- 
ble  token,  or  least  'tprhklf,  of  old  age.     tirad. 

To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  richw  flow. 
Adds  not  a  'orinkle  to  my  even  brow.    Ihy&*» 

Though  you,  and  all  your  senseless  tnbe. 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe. 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty'^  queen. 
And  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen ; 
No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  nfrini/et  of  yoor  mind; 
All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore.  Sv^ 

s.  Rumple  of  cloth. 
3.  Any  roughness. 

Our  British  heaven  was  aU  serene ; 
No  threatening  cloud  was  ni|^. 
Not  the  least  wrinhU  to  deform  the  ikj.  Ihyi* 
ToWri'nkle.  'u.a,  [pjuncU^n,  §ax0h.] 
1.  To  corrugate )   to  contract  into  fur- 
rows. 

It  is  still  fortune's  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  weakh. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  vrukled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty^  Siaksptan* 

Scorn  makes  us  vrinklr  up  the  nose,  anfl 
stretch. the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing up  the  upper  lip.  Bacm. 

Here  steams  ascend. 
That  in  mixt  fomes  the  vrimkied  nose  ofiend. 

G«y. 
Here  stood  IlUnature,  like  an  attcient  maid. 
Her  vmmkied  form  in  black  and  white  anay*^ 

>^ 

ft.  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

A  keen  north  wind,  blowing  dry, 

WrhikM  the  foce  of  deluge,  as  dec^y'd.  Jtfifiam 

WRIST.  «.  /.  [pyppr,  Sax.]     The  joint 

by  which  the  hand  is  joined  to  the  arm. 

He  took  me  by  the  vn-istt  and  held  me  hard^ 

SUkthMTt. 

The  brawn  of  the  arm  must  appear  fou,sU^ 
dowed  on  one  side ;  then  shew  the  wrxfi-booe 
thereof.  Pemdrnm. 

The  axillary  artery,  below  the  cubit,  ifividech 
unto  two  partsj  the  one  running  ahic^  the  1^ 
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diut,  and  passing  by  the  'mist,  or  place  of  tha 

Cilse,  is  at  the  fingers  subdivided  unto  three 
anches.  jBretofi. 

V^Ri'sTBA^D.    H,  /.    [*u;rist  and  bMul.l 
The  fastening  of  the  shirt  at  the  hand.- 
Writ.  «.  #.  [from  wriif,] 
I.  Any  thing  written  ;  scriptare.    This 
tense  is  now  chieOy  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Bible. 

The  church,  as  a  witness,  preacheth  liis  mere 
revealed  truth,  by  reading  publickly  the  sacred 
scripture ;  that  a  second  kind  of  prcachine  is  the 
reaoing  of  holy  wrU.  HooUr, 

Divine  *£liza,  sacred  empress, 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 
Be  fiU*d  with  praises  of  divinest  wits. 
That  her  eternise  with  their  heavenly  ttfrits. 

Bagdat  rises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  bdy  xorH. 

Others  famous  after  known. 
Although  in  hxAy. torit  not  nam*d.    Farad.  Rrg, 

He  caxmot  keep  his  fingers  from  meddtiDg 
with  holv  'writ*  More, 

Szcxeavfrit  our  reason  does  exceed.  )VaUer, 

His  story,  filKd  with  so  nnmy  surprising  inci- 
dents, beats  so  ck)so  an  analogy  with  what  is  de- 
livered ill  bolv  wW/,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
the  moat  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  most  scrupulous.  Sptftatw, 

Of  ancient  ^lorit  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  i^es  o'er. 

»•  A  Judicial  process,  by  which  any  one 
is  summoned  «s  an  offender. 

Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  hand:  ' 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  shew  ye 
This  cruel  wr//,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  the  name  of  Chloe.  Priw. 

3.  A  legal  instrument. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  «oun  of  parliament : 
\ax  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  tir///  go  forth. 

Shakiptar€, 
I  folded  th«  m>rH  op  in  form  of  th*  other. 
Subscribed  it,  pve  the  impression,  placed  it 

safely. 
The  channtling  never  known.  SbaJttpeare* 

For  every  wnV  of  entry,  whereupon  a  com- 
mon recovery  is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen*s  fine 
is  to  be  rated  upon  the  rorii  original,  if  the  lands 
comprised  therein  be  held,  ^y^lf** 

Writ.   The  preterit  of  ivrite. 
MTben  Sappho  vfrit^ 
By  their  applause  the  criticks  shew*d  their  wit« 

Prior, 
Wri'tative.  a  word  of  ?«r^'s  coining, 
not  to  be  imitated. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative, 
but  less  toritativii  to  that  degree,  that  I  now 
.  write  no  letters  but  of  plain  how  d'yc's. 

PopetoSwft. 

f«  WRITE.  «i/.«.  preterit  writ  or  wrote  j 

participle  passive ivn/^ra,  writ,  or  wrote, 

[pfutan,  appitan,  Saxon ;  ad  rita,  Islan- 

dick  5  wreta,  a  letter,  Gothick.] 

J.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 

I'll  tvrite  you  down 

The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  ac  every  sitting. 

What  you  must  say.      ^  Soah^eare, 

Men*s  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  vutues 

we  write  m  water.  SLakspeart, 

When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  she  hnd 

no  favour  m  his  eyes,  then  let  him  tvrite  her  a 

bill  of  divorcement.  DgnttriBomy^ 
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David  wrote  a  letter.  fi  Siumiet, 

The  time,  the  pbce,the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ.  Dryi, 
a.  To  engrave ;  to  impress. 

Cain  was  so  ful)y  convbced  that  every  one 
had  a  right  to  destroy  such  a  criminal,  that  fie 
cries  out,  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
me ;  so  plain  was  it  'w»lt  m  the  hearts  of  au 
mankind.  JL^«i#. 

3.  To  produce,  as  an  author. 

When,  more  indulgent  to  The  writer's  ease. 
You  are  so  good  to  be  su  iiar J  to  please ; 
No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  require 
To  tnrite  the  pretty  things  that  you  admure. 

Granntilh, 

4.  To  tell  by  letter. 

1  chose  to  wHU^  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak  7 
To  her  I  lov'd.  Prhr. 

To  Write,  v.  «. 
1.  To  perform  the  act  of  writing. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  and  write  upon 't.  Sbal4p% 

BasMnto  gave  his  ring  a^ay 
Unto  the  Judge  that  begg*d  it ;  ana  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writings  be  begg'd 
mine.  Sbahpeare* 

ft^  To  play  the  author. 

Heans,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
Cinnot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  'onrite,  sing,  niunber  t. 

His  love  to  Antony.  •  Shal^, 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  objea  in  the 
learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has  -written  him- 
self down.  AddifM* 

3.  To  tell  in  books. 

I  past  the  melancholy  flood,  *  . 

With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 

Sbahpeare» 

4.  To  send  letters.  ^ 
•    He  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  their 

.  freedom.  1  Esdrat* 

5.  To  call  one's  self  ^  to  be  entitled}  to 
*  use  the  style  of.  ^      ^ 

About  it,  and  wri^  happy  when  thou'st  douj^ , 
^  SbaJupeahi 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  nK>vef 
Less  your  laughter,  that  1  love ; 
l*hough  I  now  write  fifty  years, 
I  have  had,  and  have,  my  peers.       Ben  JomMt* 
lliose  who  begun  to  ttfriu  themselves  men, 
•   but  thought  it  *no  shame  ta  learn.  FeU, 

He  writes  \\im»t\{ JivinJi  frovidenti^^^htnu 
other  bishops  use  only  divin4  permistione. 

AyliJTe. 

6.  To  composf ;  to  form  composition*. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from 
hence,  , 

Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompence ; 
The  founta»in  which  frc^jn  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  saaed  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

IVaUer. 

They  can  virite  up  to  the  dignity  and  cbarao* 

ter  of  toe  authors.  Felton. 

Wri'tbr,  n.s.  [from  *»;«// ] 

I.  One  who  practises  the  art  of  writing. , 

a.  An  author.  - 

All  three  were  ruined  by  justice  and  senteiice« 
as  delinquents;  and  all  three  famous  'a>riiers. 

Baton, 
Peaceable  times  are  the  best  tO  live  in,  though 
not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  'mriter. 

Addistmi 
IVritert  are  often  more  influenced  by  a  deuro 
of  fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  ^ 

jiddison. 
Would  a  v/riter  know  how  to  behave  hiaiaalf 
3  M 
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'  -  %^tlj  ttlttion  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  !n 
old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know, 
and  whit  oiAissions  he  most  laments.       Sttift. 
Tp  Writhe,  'v,  a,  [ppi^n,  Saxon.]  ^ 
»,  To  distort ;  to  deform  with  distortion. 
It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  tt^Hbed  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies. 

Shahpeare. 
Hatefullest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders.  Milton, 

Her  mouth  she  writi*di  her  forehead  taught 
.    to  frown. 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown ; 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'rv  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of 
A  shrew.  Drydm* 

m.  To  Xm'ut  with  yiolence. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writb*d  him  to  and  fro  convolved.    Miltom, 

Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force ; 
Th^  monster  hiss*d  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain, 
And  nvritb*d  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain ; 
He  bit  the  dart.  Addhon, 

3-  To  wrest  J   to  force  by  violence  ^   to 
torture ;  to  distort. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  sheweth-the 
least  part  of  liis  meaning  to  be  that  whi'.eunto 
his  words  are  writhed,  HtoJker, 

4.  To  twist. 

Thekingofheav*n 
BarM  hit  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  vfriibtn  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

DrydeM. 

7h  Writhe.  v.».  To  be  convolved  with 
agony  or  torture. 

Let  each  be  broken- bn  the  rack ; 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  mfritbiZX,  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 

Addinn, 

ftWRi'THLB.  v.a.  {from  *writhe,^   To 
wrinkle  j  to  corrugate.    Obsolete, 

Her  writhied  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
80  scabby  was,  that  wouki  have  loath*d  all  wo- 
mankind. Spntser* 
Wri'ting.  n.  s.  [fromwnV.] 
1.  A  leg«l  instrument  >  as,  the  *writings  of 
an  estate. 

Gemlemen  keep  writings  in  their  closets,  la- 
£es  njedicines.  SeUer, 

%.  A  composure ;  a  book. 

They  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied;  insomuch  as,  one  of  their 
great  prophets  exhorting  them  to  cast  away  aU 
respebts  unto  human  writingsy  to  his  motion 
they  condescended.  Ho*ktr, 

Such  arguments  had  an  invindblc  force  with 
those  pagan  phibsophers  who  became  christians, 
as  we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.       Addison, 
%•  A  written  paper  of  any  kind. 
In  at  nis  windows  tnrow 
0^ritutgSt9l\  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name.  Shaisp, 

WRfTINCMASTER.      If.    S.        OOC     whQ 

,  teaches  to  write. 

The  facility  of  which  I  spoke  consists  not  in 
Itoki  strdtes,  if  it  makes  not  S  great  efl^ect  at  a 
distance:  that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to 
a  writi/^g-ma^tr  xhm  «  punter.  Drydf. 

Wrj'tten.    The  part.  pass,  of  nvrite. 
Their  dcjptrine  and  their  story  writUn  left. 
They  die^  Milim, 

Language  is  a  connexion  of  audibly  agns,  the 
""^  *fC  la  ntcure  to  conanuoicaooo  cS  our 
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,     thoughts :  written  language  b  s  desctlpCJcB  </ 

th^  said  audible  signs  by  signs  visiWe.       Haider, 

Wro'ken.   The  part.  pass,  of 'T(>  <wvw>- 

SfeusfTm 
WRONG.  ».  J.  [pnanye,  Saxon.] 
X.  An  injury  ;  a  designed  or  known  de- 
triment ;  not  right ;   not  justice. 

It  is  a  harm,  and  no  wrong,  which  he  hath  f*- 

ceived.  Stdnry, 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years,  whkh^er 

youth  promised  should  be  nwnv,  in  bewaXag 

the  wrongs  and  yet  praying  for  the  vrongdoer. 

Sfm»ty» 

If  he  m^y  not  command  them,  then  that  Mm 
doth  ^reii/r  ^hat  hindelh  him  to  bring  them  Cath 
to  be  justified.  Sparer, 

They  ever  do  pretend 
To  have  receiv'd  a  wrong,  who  wrtmg  intend. 


One  spake  much  of  right  andtrrewy.  MUUn, 
Imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advant»- 
ous  way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  out 
the  greatest  xvron^  which  can  be  done  to  the 
reputation  of  the  dead.  Drydtm, 

Cowley  preferred  a  garden  and  a  friend  to 
those  whom,  in  our  own  srrwrf.wc  caB  the 
great.  Drydtm, 

Expecting  more  in  my  own  twie^. 
Protracting  life,  I  *ve  liv*d  a  day  too  long. 

In  the  judgment  of  right  and  wrnmg^  enry 
man  has  a  self.  WaM*, 

4.  Errour  5  not  right  ?  not  truth. 

Be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng; 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  «  -w^.   Matam. 
Here  wa*s  wrwig  on  botU  sides;  aad  what 
would  follow  but  confusilon  ?  ZxUsy. 

Proceed ;  quoth  Dick,  s-'r,  \  aVer 
You  have  already  jsone  tot>  far; 
When  peeple  once  are  in  the  wrmg^ 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long : 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray. 
Is  only  farthest  from  his  way.  PWsr. 

Wrong.  aJj.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.   Not  morally  right;    nor  jaitj    aoc 
agreeable  to  propriety  or  tmthi  not 
true. 

I  find  you  are  an  invincible  Amaaos,  aact 
you  will  overcome,  though  in  a  'zcraag  matter. 

Sidkef. 

If  it  be  right  to  com^l  v  with  the  wrong,  then  it 

is  wtong  to  comply  with  the  right.  Laity* 

When  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  t© 

those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  |^e  wrtng^ 

ambinous,  and  false  ideas  of  what  b  good  aad 

laudable.  SpeOafr. 

Their  henrts  arc  constantly  empWw5d,^p»- 

verted,  and  kept  in  a  wrang  state,  by  the  iin^ 

creet  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawful  to  be  waed- 

i.  Not  physically  right}  unfit j 
able. 

Of  Gloster*s  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  caU'd  nae  sot« 
And  told  me  I  had  turn*d  the  wrmg  »de  w^ 

Sbahpttwa. 

We  never  think  of  the  main  buaoess  of  fife* 

till  a  vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the  wrmg 

end,  L'Sstrs^. 

Bividing  a  living  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  yeai 

into  ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  meaauii 

whereof  hath  got  on  the  xorong  side  of  my  coun^ 

prehension.  .        ^^t 

Singularity  shews  something  ttrv^jf  in  ibe  nnod. 

Cisrintt 

,.  Acting  im^ptrly^^^gf^ 
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^o  wmt,  while  through  black  life  they 
dream  along, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  ptssion  to  be  •wrong, 

loung, 
'Wrong,  ^^t^.    Not  rightly ;  amiss. 

If  he  go  -arongt  she  will  give  him  over  to  his 

0\v-n  ruin.  EtcUsiattkus, 

A  thousand  odd  capricios  men*s  minxls  are 

•      acted  by,  may  make  one  man  quote  another 

man's  words  wrong.  Loch. 

Ten  censure  xvrofiF,  for  one  that  vrrites  aniss. 

*  Fof>f. 

To  Wrong,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
injure  )  to  use  unjustly,  cither  by  doing 
injury,  or  imputing  evil  without  jus- 
tice. 
So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should 
■  greatly  rorong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  preaching  as 
we  blessed  ordinance  of  God.  Hooker. 

For  fear  the  stoies  her  tender  foot  should 
tvrongy 
Be  strew *d  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 

Sjftfuer,  . 
Judge  me,  you  gods !  vfro/tg  I  mine  enemy  ? 
Sbakspeari, 
Once  more  farewel ! 
And  know  thou  wrong* jt  me,  if  thou  think*st 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine.  Addison, 

Wroncdo'er.  n.s.   [fwrong  ^n6  Joer,} 
An  injurious  person. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewail- 
ing the  uTong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrMgdoer* 

StdHej, 

If  ^ny  seat  be  taken  away  by  a  stranger,  the 

churchwarden  may   have    action    against    the 

'tvrongdoer.  Ayirffc, 

Wro'nger.    n.  s.   [from  njorong.']      He 
that  injures  5  he  that  docs  wrong. 

That  cuckold  lives  in  Miss, 
-Who,  certain  of  his  fiite,  loves  not  his  noronger. 

Sbahfteare. 
Many  times  a  prince  is  driven  to  spend  far 
more  of  his  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the 
^ror^ert  of  his  people,  than  the  loss  of  his  peo- 
ple d^  amount  unto.  Raleigh. 

ViViQ'^GWh.  adj.  [lurongTLTiA full. ^    In- 
jurious i  unjust. 

•    T  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  1  despise  th«e  for  thy  -wrongful  suit. 

Sbakipeare. 

He  that  hath  wronged  so  in  daily  trade,  that 

he  knows  not  in  what  measure  he  nath  done  it, 

must  redeem  his  fault  by  alms,  according  to  the 

value  of  his  wrongful  dealing.  Ttt^Ur, 

Those  v/hom  forms  of  laws 
Condemn 'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg*d  their 

cause. 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  TOrfi;ip7i// sentence,  and  aw  aid  a  new. 

Drydcn. 

Wjio'NGFULLy.  aJt/,  [(rom 'wrongful.'^ 
Unjustly. 

Dorus,  said  Pamela,  you  blame  your  fortune 
very  wrongjiilly,  since  the  fault  is  not  in  for- 
tune, but  in  you,  that  cannot  frame  yourself  to 
your  ft^rtune;  and  as  wrongfully  do  require 
Alonsa  to  so  great  a  disparagement  as  to  her  fa- 
ther s  servant.  Sidney, 

This  pocr  fellow 
He  had  thought  to  murder  vtrenrfidly,  Slaksp. 

Salius  then,  exclaiming  (oud. 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard, 
.^jid  pleads,  the  prize  !s  wrongfully  conferr'd. 

Dryden. 

1  cry  thee  mercy,  for  suspecting  a  fxiar  of  Uie 
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least  good-nature ;  what,  would  you  accuse  Urn 

•wrongfully  f  ^  Dryden » 

He  who  suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion, 
resolves  to  give  hiro  reason  tor  his  suspicion. 

$peeta%or. 


Wrp'n  g  h  e  a  d.      7  adj.  \jwrong^XiQ.head.'\ 
"Vronghea'ded.  J 
understanding. 


Wronghea'ded.  J     Having  apervcrtc 


Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wronghtady  rhyming  race. 

Pope. 

Wro'nolessly.  ^^-v.  [from •MTo^rw.J 
Without  injury  to  any. 
Dearly  esteemea  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good 
parts,  being  honourably  courteous,  and  nuront^ 
lessly  valiant ;  considerately  pleasant  in  convw* 
sation ;  and  an  excellent  courtier,  without  un^ 
faithfiilness.  Sidney* 

Wro'ncly.  adv.  [from  'wrong.}    Un- 
justly j  amiss. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  i^ot  plav  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  oiak^* 

Madmen  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  xvrongly,  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right, 
from  wroff^  principles.  Lotie, 

Wrote.  The  prct.  and  part,  ofmnite. 
No  man  has  the  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon 
his  face,  nor  the  decree  of  his  election  wrotm 
upon  his  forehead.  He  who  would  know  a  roan' 
thoroughly,  must  follow  him  into  the  closet  of 
his  heart ;  the  ins}>ection  of  ^hich  is  onlv  the 
prerogative  oi  omniscience.  Soittb, 

Wroth,  adj.  [pjia^,  SaxOn ;  vrod,  Dan.] 
An^ry.    Out  of  use* 

l^e  Lord  said  unto  dain.  Why  art  thou 
nt/rCtb  f  Ceneei*^ 

Wrought,  [pjioj^,  Saxon.    The  pr«l. 
and  part.  pass,  as  it  seems,  of  ivork )  as 
the  Dutch  ivercken  makes  gerocbt^  or,* 
more  analogically,   of   the    old  v^brd 
luretikJ]  ^ 

1.  Effected  J  performed. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman .'  for  she  hatlL ' 
wr<w/^/ a  good  work  upoame.  Mati&ew. 

The  Jews  wanted  not  power  and  ,abilitr  to 
have  convinced  the  A>)0iid  oi  the  falsehood  g|f 
these  miracles,  had  they  never  been  vjrou^bt, 

Stepbeittm 

2.  Influenced  ;  prevailed  onl 

Had  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  y\)u,  for  the  stone  is 

mine, 
1  *d  not  have  shewed  it.  Shairpear^ 

If  thou  be  one  that  hast,  by  the  help  of  Uod'e 
crace,  been  wrought  upon  by. these  calls,  and 
brought  from  a  prophanc,  or  worldly,  to  a  chris- 
tian course  of  life,  thou  art  surely  in  the  highest 
degree  tied  to  magnify  and  praise  his  goodness. 
I  Duty  of  Afja, 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wruupbi 
To  swerve  from  truth.  MUton. 

Do  not  I  know  him  ?  could  his  brutal  mind 
Be  %tnrougbt  upon  ?  could  he  be  just  or  kind  f 

Dryden. 
This  Artemisa  by  her  charms. 
And  all  her  sex's  cunning,  xvrought  the  king. 

Jitwe. 

3.  produced  ;  caused. 

All  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malicel  Millon. 

They  wrought  by  their  faithfulness  the  publick 

lafeiy.  Dryden^ 

Tnis  wroifgbt  the  greatest  confusion  la  th#, 

uabei^^iog  Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in 

3  M  a 
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the  Gentilety  who  every  where  tpeak  with 
astoiddunciit  of  these  truths  they  met  with  in 
tbit  new  magMine  of  leamii^  which  ^as  onened« 

His  too  eager  love 
Hat  made  lum  busy  to  his  own  destniction. 
His  threats  have  tc/jnN^  this  change  of  mind  in 
Pyrrhus.  Philips. 

4«  Worked  $  laboured. 

They  that  rvrtrngbt  in  liWer,  and  whose  works 
are  ii&searcbable»  are  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

M^ses  and  Eleasar  took  die  gold,  even  aO 

wm»bi  jewels.  -    f^umiers. 

Celestial  ^uM)pIy>  diviaely  WfuiU.    MUtom, 

what  might  be^raar^ 

Fnail^  or  naven  ia  nctaL  Miltm. 

5.  Gained  i  attttocd. 

W<-itatwr*d  on  such  dang'rous  seas, 
tba  if  wt  tfOMgit  oat  li£i,  'twas  ten  to  one. 

Shuhfxmre. 

«.  OpoMed. 

Sodfc  another  field 
,  ThetdMidedwonrthaahcll:  so  much  the  fear 
Of  tm^diawnd  tht  sword  of  Michael* 
MTrmmi  idi  within  them.  Miiimu 

7.  Uted  hi  labour. 

Take  id  heifer  which  hadi  not  been  wnu^ 
wiiht  Mi^  which  hath  not  drawn  m  the  yoke. 

t.  Work«d  I  driven. 

As  hifiscdon  from  body  to  body  is  received 
natiy  tunes  ly  tfM  body  panive,  Tct  is  k  by  the 
food  disposrtion  thertof  repidsea  and  ttfrwgtt 
out,  befixe  k  be  farmed  b  •  disease.       Bstm, 

9.  Actuated. 

Vain  Mont,  by  his  own  radBMM  «rNr^, 
Too  soon  discovered  hfatubitldiit  thought; 
Miev'd  me  his  beftrt  1  spoke  hifli  fiur, 
Aad  pkcb'd  his  heed  kilo  the  raady  nare.. 

BO.  Maatifiicttttiad. 

It  hid  beea  no  loss  a  breach  of  peacd^to  have 

im'iHl<«gjgrtfcieof  his,  thad  kis  now  a  bicach 

of  peSoe  to  takt  t  town  of  hie  in  Geiana,  and 

Wa  k.  Haldib, 

at*  Fori  Bid. 

He  dttt  htth  «ra^  as  for  the  same  thing, 
iiOod.  1iC§rimtbiaiu. 

W^M:m3e^^&9gnm%  produced  by  de- 
|Mea« 


To  daiO  tkh^i  high,  lei  up  au  cod  my  thought. 

The  two  fHends  had  wrdmght  themselves  to 
audi  tn  habkttt  tewlernessfor  the  children  un- 
d«r  their  dired&oOy  that  each  of  them  had  the 
Ireal  peasbo  of  e  6kher.  AtUis^m. 

Advaamge  «a|  takea  of  the  sanguine  temper 


Ha  spirit  ii  wnuj^htf 
iapWgh,! 
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,  which  10  many  successeshad  vmt^  the  nacioa 
upto.  ,  £tv^ 

whatever  littleness  and  vuity  is  to  beobscrved 
in  die  minds  of  women,  k  is,  like  the  crueky  of 
botchers,  a  temper  that  is  wrw^/  into  tben  b^ 
that' life  which  they  are  uught  and  accustoued 
to  lead.  Z.^9. 

13.  Guided  ;  managed. 

A  ship  by  skilful  steersman  ^vrntghi.  AfjUtas. 
14..  Agitated  ;  disturbed. 

We  suy  upon  your  leisure—— 
—Give  me  yoiir  favour;  my   dull  brain  was 

'tvi  ought 
With  things  forgot.  Skmktf- 

Wrung.    The  prct.  and  part.  poaa.  of 

He  first  cald  to  me;  then  my  hand  he  wwg. 

Chafmsm. 

No  mortal  was  ever  so  much  at  ease,  bat  his 

shoe  ^ruitg  him  somewhere.  L.*Estre*gt. 

^  The  tender  anguish  nature  sboocs 

Through  the  trriMr;  bosom  of  the  dyi 


War.  adj.  [from  'writhe.'] 
I.  Crooked  \  deviating  from  die  right  ^« 
rection. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tcB 
I  go  abeut,  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Ivry  words,  and  stamm'riog,  or  else  ddddl 

dumb ; 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  eochantraeoc  come  ? 

%,  Dbtorted.  "^ 

It  is  but  a  kick  with  thy  heels,  and  a  wt^ 
moutli,  and  sir  Roeer  will  be  with  thee.  ArhdL 

Instructive  work!  whose  twjrPKmth'd  poe- 
'*         traiture 
Displa^'d  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.  P^, 

Qittmg  the  'Ofry  neck  is  never  to  be  practised, 
but  when  the  disorder  is  a  oontraodoa  of  the 
mastoideus  muscle.  Sbtrp, 

J.  Wrung}  perverted;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts'  a  wry  senee  nposi  hi> 

testant  writers.  AtUrim. 

7a  Way.  <!/.».  {from  the  adjective.]  To 

be  contorted  and  writhed }  to  deviate 

froni  the  right  direction. 

These  vfry  too  nnich  on  the  ri^  hand,  aacrib* 
io|^  to  the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfeoioa 
as  It  cannot  have.  gjaij^. 

T§  Way.  v.«.  [from  the  adjective.]    To 

make  to  deviate  \  to  distort. 
To  what  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that 

from  the  right  line  of  virtue  arc  wryed  to  these 

crooked  shms  ?  SiJarj. 

WaY^KicK.  «. /.  [tgrquiUat  Latin.]     A 

bird. 


X. 


X 


Ii  a  letttTt  which,  though  found  in  Saxoa  wordtj  t^gins  no  word  ia  the  £Bgl^ 
language.  •  ' 
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Y*At  the  beginning  of  wor<1s,  is  com- 
»     moiily  taken,  though  1  think  er- 
roneously, tor  a  consonant ;  at  the  end, 
and  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a 
vowel,  and  has  the  sound  of  i.     it  is 
used  at  the  end  of  words,  and  whenever 
two  H'i  would  come  together ;  and  in 
.  words  derived  tron\  the  Greek,  to  ex- 
press the  u.    Tvf'AS  much  used  by  the 
Saxons,  whence  j  is  found  for  i  in 
the  old  English  writers.     T  is,  in  old 
English,  sometimes  prefixed  as  fin  in- 
creasing syll  ible  to  preterits  and  pas- 
,  iive  participles  of  verbs.    It  seems  bor- 
rowed from  je,  the  Saxon  augment  urn 
of  the  preterit.     It  is  sometimes  put  be- 
'  fore  present  tenses,  but  I  think  erro- 
neously. 
Yacht.  n,s,  [a  Dutch  word]    A  small 

ship  for  carrying  passengers. 
Vard.  n.  s.  [jearil>,  Saxon.] 
I.  Enclosed  ground  adjoin mg  to  a  house. 
One  of  the  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neigh- 
1)our*s_y<jV,  where,  nothing  rega|rdin»  the  crpw»> 
in^f  the  cocks,  he  eat  them  up.  Bro%vn. 

Xanthos  one  day  sent  Msop  into  the  yarJy 
and  hafie  him  look  well  about  biiu.    L  Ettiattge. 
Hts  wanron  kids,  with  budding  horns  prepar'd. 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  ^otnely  yard, 

Drydtn, 

ft.  [jjefV^,  Sax.]    A  measure  of  three  tctt. 

A  peer,  a  ):<>ujifelior,  and  a  judg6,  au  not  to 

be  mcasuied  by  the  common  yard^  but  by  the 

jM>Je  oi  speciiU  grace.  Baton, 

'J  he  arn>s  spread  crow  in  a  straight  line,  ind 

nie.vsured  from  one  eiid  ot"  the  longfin^er  on  one 

hand  to  that  of  the  fther,  nr.ndp  a  measure  equal 

to  the  suture,  and  is  n:tmed  a  fathom.     Half  of 

that,  w«.  from  the  end  of  the  loiijg  tinker  of 

either  arm,  so  spread, to  the  middle  of  the  breast, 

is  w  ith  us  called  a  yard.  Holder, 

An  aqueduct  of  a   GoihicH  structure,  thut 

conve)^  uatcr  from  Mo^mt  St.  Francis  to  Spo- 

ktto,  from  the  foundntiou  of  the  lowest  arch  to 

the  top,  is  tvro  hundred  and  thirty  yards. 

AddUen» 
J.  The  supports  of  the  sailt. 

A  brecxe  from  shore  began  to  blow ; 
^  The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Lei  fall  to  coun  the  wind.  Drydtn^ 

Ya'rDwand.  ». /.  [yarddiVi^'wand.^     A 
measure  of  a  yard. 

All  the  revolutions  in  nature  can  ^ive  it  ro- 
tbing  more  than  different  decrees  of  dimensions. 
What  affinity  has  thinking  with  such  attril^ites? 
no  more  than  there  is  between  a  syllogiim  and  a 
ymrdv»amd,  CoUUr. 

Vare.  adj.    [jeajipe,  Saxon.]     Ready  | 
dexterous^  eager. 

Tare,  yare,  good  Ifos,  qiiick—Methinks   I 

bear  Antony  call.  Sbaksteare, 

I  do>icttre  to  learn,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  if  you 

have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  turn,  you  snail 

trndmejarr.  Sbahf, 
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Ya'rply.  ad<u.  [from  jari.'\     Dexte- 
rously \  skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower«soft 

hands. 
That  yartly  frame  the  office.  Shmhptare, 

Yarn,  n,  s.  [s^nn.  Sax.]     Spun  wool  { 
woollen  thread. 

Ypu  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet  they 
say,  all  the jr«r/i  she  spun  m  Ulysses's  absence 
did  but  fill  Uhara  l\ill  of  moths.  Sbmit^ 

'i'he  web  of  our  life  k  of  a  mingled  yiinr,good 
and  iU  together;  our  virtues  woudd.be  prond,  if 
our  faults  whipt  them  not ;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  the^  were  not  cherished  by  our 
virtues.  Sbmis^are, 

Yarn  js  a  commodity  very  proper  tothis  conn- 
try,  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  most  encou* 
raged.  Tnmfit, 

It  inay  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yam. 

The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue» 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Space  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  tvrai^ 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  yourJ|^ : 
The  re^  among  the  rubbish  may  tncy  sweep* 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

7>  Yarr,  a'.;r.  [from  the  sound f  htrrk^ 
Lat.]    To  grjftwl  or  snarl  like  ^  dog. 

Ya'^row.  «.  /.  [millefotinmi  Latin.]    A 

plant. 
Yawl.  m.  /.   A  little  vessel  belonging  to 
a  ship,  for  convenience  of  puting  to 
and  from  it. 
to  YANVN.  V.  ».  [s«i>nan,  Saxon.] 
1 .  To  gape  j    to  oscitate ;  to  have  the 
mouth  opened  involuntarily  b)*  fumin» 
as  in  sleepiness. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
.  The  lar.y  ya^vni/ifr  drone.  SiahJ^, 

In  y^rrrni/'^,  the  iimer  parchment  of  the  ear 
is  extended.  Wheu-a  man  yavmfib,  he  cannot 
hear  ?o  well.  Bmou* 

At  length  Fkook  ofi*  hlmselff  and  atkM  the 
dam^, 
And  asking  yaiwrCd,  for  what  intent  she  came  ? 
^  Vtyiiu, 

To  ^hom  the  yawning  pilel,  fast  asleep. 
Me  didst  tliou  bi<i  to  uust  tne  tresKheroot  qeep? 

Jky4m* 
e.  To  open  wide. 

The  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  jan^  uDon  his  face.     Shaisf. 

Tit  BOW  tne  v^j  ^itcning  time  of  fughty 
When  churchyards  ytftiM.        '  Sbaksp, 

i\ow  wilM  dam  up  thi^  thy  yarvmng  Mmth, 
For  swallowing  up  tne  treas^r«  pf  thti  rcalm.» 

He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devotu^d* 
Like  vomit  from  his  j^raNiMf  entrails  pour'd. 

SatJ^» 
Hen  at  last 
'  Tawamg  receiv*d  them  whole»  end  on  them 
dos*d.  Miitm. 
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The  fword  pierc*(|  hU  tender  sides; 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth ;  the  yawning 

wound 
Gush*d  out  a  fmrple  stream.  Dryitn* 

High  she  rear*d  her  arm,  and  with  her  Keptte 
struck 
The  yawniMg  cliflT:  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gushing  torrent  ran. 

Pricr, 
3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning. 

The  cnJefest  thing  at  which  lay-reformers 
y^yftj  i»i  that  the  clergy  may,  through  confor- 
mity in  condition 4  be  poor  as  the  apostkl  were. 
In  which  one  circumstance  if  they  imagine  so 
great  perfection,  they  must  think  that  church 
which  hath  such  store  of  mendicant  fri.irs,  a 
church  in  that  respect  most  happy.  Hetier, 
Yawn,  h,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
!•  Oscitation. 

Tliee,  Paridel,  she  mark*d  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  ^ava  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  JP»pe, 

••  Cape;  hiatus. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go, 
Tlut  mingles  with  the  baleful  sueams  be^w  ; 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn.  Vis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead ; 
.    Wbb,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey, 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day. 

.Va'wniwg.  a<^*.  [from  j^4iw».]     Sleepy} 
slumbering. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rujig  m$ht*s  yatunirtg  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Sbaisp^ 

YcLADr  part,  fox  dad.    Clothed. 

Her  siglit  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech, 
Her  word  ylad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
-Make  metrom  wond'ring  fall  tq  wcepuig  joys. 

Sbaktptare^ 

Ycle'pfd.  [the  participle  passive  of  f/^r, 

.  -to  call  J   clepan,  Saxon;  with  the  in- 

.  creasing  particle  j,  which  was  used  in 

the  old  English,  in  the  preterits  and 

participles,  from  the  Saxon  je.]  Calledi 

termed ;  named. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  hcav*nj?ir/jf;^V.Euphro3ync, 
And  by  men  'heart  easing  mirth.  Milton, 

Ydra'd,     The  old  preterit  of  To  dread, 

Spenser. 
Vje.     The  nominative  plural  of  thou. 

Te  are  they  which  justify  yourselves,      Luh^ 
vYea,  adv,  [ca,  or  jea,  Saxon  5  jV,  Dar 

nish,  German,  and  Dutch.] 
!•  Yes.  A  particle  of  affirmaiion;  mean- 
ing, it  is  so,  or,  is  it  so  ? 

Tea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 

tree  in  the  garden  ?  Cmctls, 

Let  your  conversation  h^yea,  yea;  nay,  nay. 

Maitbevf, 

Why  do  disputestin  wrangling  spend tlje  day? 

Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t  otper  nay. 

Detibamx 
m.  A  particle  by  which  the  sense  is  in- 
tended  or  enforced  \  not  only  so,  but 
jnore  than  so, 
I  am  weary ;  ytfty  my  memory  is  tir*d, 

Sbahfiean, 

A  rascally,  yea,  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a 

Sendeniao  JAlvmd,  and  then  stand  vpon  secu^ 

iaty.  Siahp€are, 
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From  these  PhilippuHe  are  brought  cosdy 
spices,  yea,  and  ^old  toa  AUmit, 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea,  and  amea; 
that  is,  are  verified,  which  is  the  impoartance  of 
yea;  and  confirmed,  which  is,  meant  by  amen« 
into  an  immutability.  Hammud^ 

They  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  thron'd 
Between  the  cherubim ;  yea,  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itsftlf  their  shrines.   Af? A. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  proximity  of  man 
to  himself;  yea,  and  notwithsunding  tnc  obser- 
vations made  in  all  ages,  we  still  remain  igno- 
rant of  many  things  concem'mg  ourselves. 

Hale* 
To  Ye  ad,  or  Yedb.  v.  «.  preterit  jp»ir, 
[This  word  seems  to  Bave  been  cor- 
ruptly formed  from  jeo^D,  the  Saxon 
preterit  of  jan.]  To  go  5  to  march. 
Obsolete. 

They  wander  at  will,  and  stay  at  |Jeasure, 
And  to  then:  folds  y«i^  at  their  own  kisure. 

Speiuer* 
Then  bad  the  knight  this  lady  jr/^  aloof, 
And  to  an  hill  herself  withdraw  aside. 
From  whence  she  might  behold  that  battU's 
proof, 
And  eke  be  safe  from  danger  far  deacry^d. 

Spauer, 
Yet  for  iheyode  thereat  half  aghast. 
And  Kiddy  the  door  sparred  after  her  fist. 

'  '^  Sfenstr. 

That  same  nughty  man  of  God, 
That  bloud  red  biilou-s  like  a  walled  front. 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod» 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

SpeMeT% 

To  Yean.  w.  ».    [eaman,  Saxon.]      Tq 
bring  young.    Used  of  sheep. 
This  I  scarcely  drag  along, 
yf]\o yeaHttt^  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  yoong. 

DryJefh 

Ewes  yean  the  polled  l^mb  with  tlic  least  dafr. 

ger.  Mtriimer* 

Yea'nling.  n,  s,  [from  yean  I  The 
young  of  sheep. 

All  3\t  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fen  as  Jacob's  hire.  SUhf* 

Year.  n.s.  [s«ni  Saxon.] 

1.  If  one  by  the  word  year  mcaxi  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  i.  /.  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  j  another  intend 
asolarj^^r,  of  three  hundred  sixty-five 
days ;  and  a  third  mean  a  lunar  j^^r,  or 
twelve  lunar  months,  i,e,  three  hun- 
dred sixty-four  days,  there  will  be  a 
grtat  variation  and  error  in  their  ac- 
count of  things,  mnless  they  arc  wcU 
apprized  of  each  other's  meaning. 

8ce  the  minutes,  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  compleat. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  mauy  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  ye^r*  a  mortal  man  may  Itve. 

Sbakfpettfe^ 
With  the  jrfw 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eyen  or  «ioni. 

Jidtileo, 

llioogh  we  suppose  but  the  addition  of  ooe 

man  for  every  thousand  vrari,  yet  long  before 

'this  time  there  should  nave  beea  a  greattf 

number  than  tbcr^.^uSd  be  oQds  in  the  earth. 
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The  doctor,  upon  occasion,  calculating  his  ex- 
pences  on  himself,  found  them  to  be  not  above 
five  pound  in  the  year.      '  /*//• 

Oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough  at  first 
conceived  in  them,  to  serve  them  lor  many 
years  laying,  allowing  such  a  proportion  for 
every  year  as  wiU  serve  for  one  or  two  incuba- 
tions. ^*y* 
He  accepted  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year, 

SwifU 
•.  It  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a 
plural  termination. 
I  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.         Sbakspeare, 
3.  In  the  plural,  old  age. 

Some  mumble-ne'vs, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  ia  yeart^  and  knows  the 

trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she  '$  disposM, 
Told  our  intents.  Shahp. 

'  There  died  also  Cecile,  mother  to  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  being  of  extreme  y^-arx,  and  who  had 
lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned, 
and  four  furthered.  Bacon, 

He  look'd  in  yearst  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green.  DryJ. 
Ye'arling.  aJj.  [from  j^^r.]    Being  a 
year  old. 

A  ^Mr/;/i^  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  Pope, 
Ye'arlv.    aJj,    [from  y  far."]    Annual} 
happening  every  year;  lasting  a  year. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  Jioliday.        Sbakspeare, 

Why  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head ; 
Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Uuchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  ereen. 

rrior, 
Ye^arly.  iukv.  Annually;  once  a  year. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
WiW  yearly  on  the  vi^il  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  say,  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispin.     Sbsisp, 

For  numerous  h\ess'\n%s yearly  shower 'd| 
And  pronerty  with  plenty  crowu*d ; 
For  freeaom  still  maintain'd  alive ; 
)'or  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Dryden, 

Not  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new. 

And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few.   Toung, 

Ttf  Yearn,  i;.  n,  [eapnan,  Saxon.J  To 
feel  great  internal  uneasiness.  In  Spen- 
ser it  is  sometimes  earn.  It  is  by  Spen^ 
ser  used  for  desire,  or  the  pain  of  long- 
ing ;  it  now  implies  tenderness  or  pity. 

He  despis'd  to  tread  in  due  degree, 
^utchafTd,  and  foam*d,  with  courage  fierce  and 

stern, 
And  to  be  casM  of  that  base  burden  stBl  did 
yearn.  Spenser, 

Make  the  libbard  stern 
I^eave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge 
did  yrarn.  Spenser • 

Though  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick  \ 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 
And  mantuUy  thereat  shot,  Spemset, 

Falstafi^  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Sbak*pear$, 

Joseph  made  haste  i  for  his  bowels  dkl  yemrn 
upon  his  brother :  and  he  soueht  where  to  weep, 
and  he  entered  into  his  chaniber,  Geneftsn 

When  the  fair  Leucothoe  he  spy'd. 
To  check  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebus  jprtfrvV, 
Though  all  the  woM  WII9  in  bis  course  con* 
cfKa*d«  WaUtr^ 
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Yet  for  all  the  yeamU^  pain 
Y*  have  suffer*d  for  their  loves,  m  vain, 
1  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy. 
To  have,  and  t'  hoTd,  and  to  enjoy.      HiMfaK 

Where  our  heart  does  but  relent,  his  roehs  ; 
where  our  eye  pities,  his  howth  yearn,      Sovtbm 

At  beholding  the  miseries  of  others,  they  fihd 
such  yearnings  in  their  bowels,  and  such  senaUe 
commotions  raised  in  their  breasts,  as  they  aul 
by  jio  means  satisfy.  Calamy* 

Your  mother's  hean  yearns  towards  you. 

Addison* 

Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remaln*d ; 
But  Anticlus,  unable  to  controul. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  soul. 

T©  Yearn.  *u.a.  Togncve;  to  vex. 
She  laments  for  it,  that  is  would 
Team  your  hea^^t  to  see  it.  Sbahpuhre* 

I  am  not  covetous  of  goM, 
It  year9s  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear. 

Shaispeare* 
Yeast.  »./.  SeeYEST. 
Yelk,  n,  s,  [from  ^ealepe,  jv//Ski;,  Sax.] 
The  yellow  part  of  the  egg.    It  is  com- 
monly pronounced,  and  often  written 
yolk. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  conduceth  little  to  the 
generation  of  the  birdTbut  only  to  the  nonrislw 
ment  of  the  same :  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened, 
when  it  is  new-hatched,  you  shaH  find  much  of 
theyo/i  remaining.  Baean^ 

That  a  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  »«/*  of  aa 
egg,  with  some  andent  philosophers,  tne  peoplt 
still  opinion.  Brown* 

All  the  feather*d  kind 
From  th'  included j^i» not  ambient whiteitrose* 

Dryden* 
To  YELL.   i;.  n-    To  cry  out  with  Eor* 
rour  and  agony. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  y«i//. 
Nor  grisly  vultures,  make  us  once  afiear  d. 

i^ense/k 
Each  new  mom. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heav'n  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds. 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yelPd  out 
I^ike  syllables  of  dolour.  Sbakspoarm 

Now  worse  than  ere  he  was  before, 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar. 
That  wak*d  queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 
Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her.    Drayiom 

Telling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry    . 

Surround  me.  Miliom, 

Night-struck  fancy  dreams  tht  ytUin^fhoet. 

Thomsoit^ 

Yell.  n.  s.   [from  the  verb.]    A  cry  of 
horrour. 

With  like  tim'rous  accent  and  cfire  yell^ 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spread  in  populous  cities.  Sbakspeare^ 

Hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  paint . 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 
The  Trojan  stood  astonish'd  at  their  cries> 
And  aik  d  his  guide  from  whence  those  yelU 
arise.  Dryden^ 

Others  in  frantick  mood 
Run  howling  through  tho  strcett  \  their  hideout 

yells 
Rend  the  dark  welk'm.  HiKpt. 

YE'LLO W.  adj,  [xealepe,  Sax.  ^bileuwe^ 
putch;  giallOi  Italian.]  Being  of  i^ 
bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

Only  th^v  that  come  to  see  a  feUowr 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  jp*^«»» 
WUb»  deceived,  Sb^hpmre. 
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He  Inrought  the  green  ear  and  xhtyelUttf  sheaf. 

Mi/teti, 

After  a  lively  oraofe,  followed  an  inrensc, 

Vright,  and  copious  yellow,  which  was  also  die 

best  of  all  the  vettows.  Ncwtoiu 

Keglkent  of  food, 
Scarce  seen*  be  wades  aitaong  the  yellow  broom. 

TbowuoH, 
ys'LLOWBOY.  H.  s,  A  gold  coin.  A 
'   very  low  word. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause ;  there  wanted 

•  not  yfllovfhoy^  to  fee  counsel.  ArSutbnet. 
y  e'l L o  w  H  A M M B R .  n.s,  [cencbrymus  heU 

ionii.}     A  bird. 
Xe'llowish.  a^.  [from  yellow,'}    Ap. 

pcoachuig  to  yellow. 
Although  ambtr  be  commonlv  Of  a  yeHo'onfh 
,'  cobur,  yet  there  is  found  of  it  also  black,  white, 

brown,  green,  blue,  and  purple.         fVoohtn^d, 
Ye'llowishniss.  If./,  [from  yfllfnvish] 

•  The  quality  of  approaching  to  yellow. 

Bruised  madder,  being  drenched  ^vith  the  like 
alcflilixate  solution,  exchanged  its  yellorcishnrti 
for  a  redness.  BoyU, 

yE'LLOWNiSS.   H.  S.    [flOmj^/fow] 

s*  The  quality  of  being  yellow. 

AppMi,  covered  in  lime  and  ashes,  were  well 

.,  matured,  as  appeared  in  the  yellovmess  and 

»      aweetness.  Barom, 

Yillownest  of  the  skin  and  eves,  and  a  saffiron 

,   coloured  urine,  are  signs  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 

,    position  of  the  liver.  ArhtuLnct, 

t.  It  is  used  in  Sbakspeare  for  jealousy. 
.  Ford  I  will  possess  with  ^ellmrtuss.     Sbaktfi, 

Ye'llows.  n.  s.  A  disease  in  horsrs. 
When  the  gallpipe  is  stopped  up,  that 

'  matter  which  should  be  turntd  into 
gall  is  carried  back  into  the  blood,  and 
tinctures  it  with  yellow  \  so  that  the 
eyes,  inside  of  the  lips,  slaver,  and  9II 

-  the  parts  of  the  horse  that  are  capable 
of  shewing  the  colour,  appear  yellow. 

•  Farrier^  s  Diet. 
His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  and  raied  with 

the  yellows,  SBah^are. 

To  Yelp.  v.  n.    [^ealpan,  Saxon.]    To 
bark  at  a  beagle- hound  after  hi^  prey. 
*  A  little  herd  of  England's  tim*rous  deer, 
^ .  Maz'd  with  ^ yelping  kennel  of  French  curs, 

Sbtihf'eare, 

yEO'MAN.  n.s.  [Of  this  word  the  ori- 
ginal is  much  doubted  *.  the  true  etymo- 
'  logy  seems  to  be  that  of  Junius,  who 
derives  it  from  giman^  Fnsick,  a  vil- 
lager.] 
t.  A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land;  a 
fjj*mer ;  a  gentleman  farmer. 

Gentlemen  should  use  their  children  ai  the 
llonest  tarmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs. 

Like. 

He  that  has  a  spante!  by  his  side,  is  a  yeo$ftan 

/   of  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  nonest 

'    roan :  he  is  just  qualitied  to  kill  an  hare.  Addis. 

%.  It  seetns  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind 

of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers: 

'    whence  we  have  still  yeomen  of  the 

guard. 

TaW  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  ereat  might. 

And  were  enranctd  ready  stJll  for  ^ht.   Sprns. 

Ydxiyf^ood  ytcvien.  ' 

Whose  '  M-bs  were  tnade  iu  England,  shew  us 

here 

-    The  tnetue  of  your  pasture*  Stah/earc, 


YES 

He  insthuted,  for  the  security  of  his  penoB* 
a  band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  Ciptaia,  to  at* 
tend  him,  by  the  name  of  yeomen  of  hia  guard. 

Th*  appointment  for  th*  ensuing  nighi  b« 
heard ; 

•  And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepared 
Two  brawny  ^roM^it  of  his  trusty  giurd.    Dryd, 

At  Windsor  St.  John  whispers  me  i'  th'  car; 
-  The  waiters  stand  in  ranks,  the  yeomen  cry 
Make  room !  as  if  a  duke  were  parsing  by. 

3.  It  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

His  grandfather  was  Lyoncl  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  Engbad: 
Spring  crestless  j^Morrif  from  so  deep  a  rooc  ? 

Shckjpe^itrtm 

4.  It  seems  to  have  bad  likewise  the  no- 
tion of  a  gtntlcnan  s;:rvnnt. 

A  jclly_y»»w./«,  marshall  of  the  hall. 
Whose  name  was  appetite,  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats.  Spemser.. 

Yeo'mamry.  «.  X.  [from yi Oman  "}  The 
collective  lx>dy  of  yeomen. 

Thii  did  amonixe  a  great  nart  of  the  larub  of 
the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occup3tio?>  of 
the  yeomanry,  or  midd'e  people,  of  a  coodrtuua 

•  lictwecn  genrlemen  and  cottagers.  B*t^tu 
7o\ EKK.'v.a.  [of unknown  etymoiogy.] 

To  throw  out  or  move  with  a  spring. 

A  leaping  horse  is  said  to  yeri^  or  str»kc  our 

his  iiind  V-^i.,  when  he  ftiujs  and  ki'  fcs  with  bis 

whole  i\m*i  quarters,  stretching  cut   the  two 

'     hinder  legs  near  together,  and  evta  to  ihetr  full 

extent.  Far.  DiOm 

Their  wounJed  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  \^  irh  wild  rage 

•  Terk  out  their  armed  heels  at  tncir  dead  masceriu 

Shaisffart. 

Yerk.   ».  /.  [from  the  verb.]    A  quick 
'motion. 
to  Yern,  *v.  a.    See  Yearn. 
Yes.  ad'v.  [jpr*,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  term  of  affirmation  j  the  affirmative 
.'   particle  opposed  to  no. 

Pray,  Madam, are  you  married? — TVr.  Mwrt. 
%.  It  is  a  word  of  enforcement :  even  soj 
ncit  only  so,  but  more. 

This  were  a  fit  speech  for  a  generml  in  the 
head  of  an  army,  when  going  to  b^trje :  jej,and 
it  is  no  less  fit  speech  in  the  htad  ai  a  council, 
upon  a  deliberation  of  entrance  into  a  w-x. 
^  .  B^mm. 

Tes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd^ 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind, 
.   Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks.  J'^pe. 

Ye  ST.  n.s.  [jef^,  Saxon  ] 
i.  The  foam,  spume,  or  fiower  of  beer  in 
fermentation }  barm, 

Teast  and  outward  means  do  fail. 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale.    Hudihrmj. 
When  drays  bound  hi(b>then  never  cross  b«> 
bind, 
Where  bubbling  yeast  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind. 

Gay. 

».  The  spume  on  troubled  water  %  foaro  i 
froth. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  rooon  with  her  maz»> 
mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  yfout  and  fnxb, 
as  you*d  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  Shaksf., 

Ye'ste*.  adj.  [gbister^  Dutch  j  bestermu, 
Lat'in.]  Being  next  before  the  pretent 
day.    It  is  not  often  usod  but  in  com- 
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HOiltion  with  another  word,  as  darf  or 

Love  tnisht  as  well  be  sow'd  upon  our  sands* 
As  in  a  breast  so  barren : 
To  love  an  enemy,  die  only  one 
Kemaining^too,  whom  yt$ter  sun  beheld 
MustVmg  ner  charms.  DrycUn, 

Yt'sTERDAY.  »./•  [jipcantjaBs,  Saxon.J 
The  day  last  past  $  the  day  next  before 
to-day. 

To-morrow,  and  tc^morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syliaUle  of  recor Jed  time ;  '' 
And  all  o\xt  yesterdayt  have  lighted  fools 
The  vray  to  dusty  death.  Sbahsfeare, 

We  are  but  of  yuUrday^  and  know  nothing, 
hecause  our  days  upon  e^th  are  a  shadow. 

You  are  both  fluid,  chang*d  since  y«x/Way; 
Next  day  repairs  but  ill  last  day's  decay; 
Nor  are,  although  the  river  keep  the  name, 
Trsttrdayt  waters  tnd  to-day*s  the  same.  Domne^ 

If  yesterday  could  be  recaU'd  agnin, 
£v'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign. 

VryJen* 

Yesterday  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  pubKck 

thanksgiving  for  the  late  extraordinary  successes. 

AddhoM» 

Mrs.  Simper  sends  complaint  in  your  va/rr- 

Jaft  Spectator.  Addison, 

Naked  from  the  womb 
We  yesterday  came  forth,  and  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to-morrow  lie ; 
Bom  to  lament,  to  labour,  and  to  die.       Prior, 
Ye'sterday.  adtv.  On  the  day  last  past. 
Martius  gave  Mt  yesterday  a  representation  of 
the  empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour 
of  woros*  BtuoH, 

Ye'sternicht,  n,s.  The  night  before 

thi?  night. 
Ye^sternicht.  adv.   On  the  night  last 
past. 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  ov#r; 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 

Sbakspeare, 

The  distribution  of  this  conference  wa;  made 

by  Eupolis  yesiemigbt.  Bacon, 

Yeasty,  adj,  [iroinjr^//.]  Frothy j  spumy-; 
foamy. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them 
fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  xheyesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  BbaMsp, 
Yet.  conjunct,  [jyr,  jet,  jeta,  Saxon.] 
Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  how- 
ever. 

They  had  a  king  was  more  than  him  before ; 
ButyrT  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

Daniel, 

French  bws  forbid  the  female  reign, 
Tet  love  does  them  to  slav'ry  draw.  CenoUy. 
^  Though  such  men  have  hv'd  never  so  much 
upon  the  reserve,  yet^  if  they  be  observed  to 
have  a  particular  fojidness  for  persons  noted  for 
any  sin,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  there  was  a  com- 
munication in  the  sin,  before  there  was  so  in 
affection.  South, 

The  heathens  would  never  suffip  their  gods 
to  be  reviled,  which  jv/  were  no  gods;  and  snail 
it  be  allowed  to  any  man  to  make  a  mock  of 
him  that  made  heaven  and  earth  ?        Tiliotson, 

He  is'  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance, 
^nd  is  too  ifiquisitive  through  the  wnole  tragedy; 
yet  these  imperfections  being  balanced  by  great 
virtues,  they  hinder  not  our^compassion  ^or  his 
miseHes.  *  Hrji^ 


YEW 

Let  virtiioso's  in  five  years  be  writ, 
Tet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wie. 

Yet.  ad<u, 

1.  Beside  ;  over  and  above. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reasom 
why  our  Saviour  lays  such  a  particular  stress  on 
acts  of  mercy.  ^  ^  Atterhury* 

2.  Still ;  the  state  still  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  facu  they  had  heard  whUe  they 
were  yet  headiens;  ar.d  had  thev  not  found  ret- 
son  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  have  con- 
tinued heathens,  and  maoe  no  mendon  of  th^ 
in  their  wriungs.  A4dlm» 

3.  Once  again. 

Tet^  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  night.     Pope, 

4.  At  this  time «  so  soon ;  hitherto  «  wuh 
a  negative  before  it. 

7'hales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry, 
said,  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all. 

Baetm, 

5.  At  least ;  at  all.    Noting  uncertaiaity 
or  indetermination. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwht 
QuThtilian*s  declamations,  if  ^et  they  be  Quin- 
tuian's,  and  the  orations  of  1  uliy,  would  be  ia 
danger  of  forfeiting  his  discretion.  BaJker, 

6.  It  denotes  continuance  and  extension* 
greater  or  smaller. 

Shake  not  his  hour-glass,  when  his  hasty  saoi 
Is  ebbing  to  ihe  la&t : 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  licde  longer, 
And  nature  drof»s  him  down  without  your  an. 
Like  mellow  fruit  without  a  winter  storm. 

Drydem, 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  which  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  the  blooming  year. 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change.  Drydemm 

7.  Still ;  in  a  new  degree. 

He  that  takes  from  a  thief  that  which  tha 
thief  took  from  an  honest  man,  and  keeps  it  to 
himself,  it  the  wickeder  thief  of  the  two,  by 
how  much  the  rapine  is  made  ^/blacker  byxha 
pretente  of  piety  and  justice.  ^t'Estramgem 

8.  Even;  after  all.     A  kind  of  emphaii- 
cal  addition  to  n  ne^tive. 

If  any  man  neglect  his  duty,  his  fault  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  rule  appointed,  ntttiier 
yet  to  the  whole  church. ,  Wbitajft^ 

^  Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confes- 
sions of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against 
them;  for  the  \7itches  themselves  are  imagint* 
tive,  and  people  are  credulous,  and  ready  to  im* 
pute  accidents  and  natural  occupations  to  witch- 
.    craft.  Baeen* 

Nor  y^  amidst  this  ioy  and  brightest  morn 
Was  a^ent,  after  all  nis  miscliief  don^. 
The  prince  of  darkness.         ^  Mikon, 

9.  Hitlierto:  sometimes  with  as  befoie  it. 

Hope  b^inning  here,  with  a  trembling  ex- 
pectation of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but 
only  heard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  frui- 
tion of  that  which  no  tongue  can  express. 

Hooler, 
YE'vEVf  for  given. 

Wants  not  a  fourth  grace  to  make  the  dance 
even  ? 
Let  that  room  to  my  lady  Be  jprv«»; 
She  shall  be  a  grace. 
To  Hjl  the  fourth  place,  -   f 

And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaven.   '     Spensw, 
Yew.  ».  /.  [ip,  Saxon  \fWt  Welsh.  This 
is  often  written  eugb ;  but  the  former 
orthography  \jii,  at  once  nearer  to  the 
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ioand  and  the  deriyation.  See  £  ugh.] 
A  tree  of  tough  wood,  used  for  bow$, 
and  therefore  planted  in  churchyards. 

k  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  which  consist  of 
BMUiT  apices,  for  the  most  part  shaped  like  a 
mosnroom,  and  are  barren ;  but  the  embryos, 
which  are  produced  at  remote  distance  on  the 
amie  tree,  do  afterward  become  hollow  bell- 
afaned  berries,  which  arc  fiill  of  juice,  and  in- 
',  ifoot  seeds  somewhat  like  acorns,  having,  as  it 
vere,  a  little  cup  to  eadu  .  MiUer, 

The  shooter  emgb^  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 
The  barren  i4antane, and  the  walnut  sound; 
The  myrrhe»  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  de- 
plore; 
Alder,  the  owner  of  an  waterish  ground. 

Fairfax. 
Slips  ofynVf 
Silvcr'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.  ShMhpeare. 

He  drew. 
And  almost  join*d  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew. 

The  distin|;ui$h*d  pe^a  is  ever  seen 
Unchanged  hu  branch,  and  permanent  his  n^een. 

Yb'win.    a^,    [from  jf«t?.]    Made  of 
the  wood  of  yew. 

His  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  tuglsn  bow. 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  fro. 

HuhbercTi  Tale. 

Yix.  n.s.  [SeeYux.]  Thehiccouch. 
T#  Yex.  v.  ».  To  have  the  hiccough. 
Ybe're.  «^.  [ypejie.  Sax.]  Together. 

Spenser, 
To  YIELD,  v.tf.  [5el'&an,  Sax.  to  pay.] 
jr  To  produce ;  to  give  ih  return  for  cul- 
tivation or  labour. 

When  thou  tiUest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength. 

Geneth. 

No  country,  for  the  bigness  of  it, '  cnn  be 

better  watered,  or  yield  fairer  fruits,       Heylin. 

Strabo  tells  Us  the  mines  at  Carthagena  yielded 

the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-6ve 

thousand  drachms,  eight   hundred  and  seven 

pounds  five  shillings  and  ten  pence.    Arkutbnoi, 

s«  To  produce  in  general. 

He  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.        Slahp, 

The  wilderness  jr/V/dW^  food  for  them.     Job, 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal,  fed  even  with 

acexent  substances,  yield  by  fire  nothing  but 

alkaline  salts.  Arbuthnot, 

%.  To  afford ;  to  exhibit. 

Philoclea  weuld  needs  have  her  glove,  and  not 
without  so  mighty  a  lour  as  that  face  could  ^iJd, 

Sidney, 
The  mind  of  man  desireth  ever  more  to  know 
the  truth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  cer- 
tainty which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield. 

Hooter, 
If  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  par- 
rel of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  your  sight,  and 
another  ide.t  of  whue  from  another  parcel  of 
snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put  them  together  in 
your  mind,  they  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of 
whiteness  is  not  at  all  increased.  LoUe, 

4.  To  give,  a$  claimed  of  right. 

1  the  praise 
Tield  thee,  $0  well  thou  halt  this  day  purvey*d. 

MtlUn. 

5.  To  allow;  to  concede. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  subniir.    Milt, 

I  that  have  not  only  yielded^  but  challenged 

the  undoubted  truth  of  the  ])roposition,  can 

make  no  question  of  its  corollaries,    Jffammc^d, 

€.  To  permit  j  to  grant* 
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Life  is  hot  air. 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistlxog  sworiJ, 
And  closes  when  *tis  gone.  Drfdatm 

7.  To  emit  j  to  expire. 

'  Often  did  ^  strive 

To  yield  tht  ghost ;  but  stiU  the  envious  Sood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air. 

He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  Gtm»ij» 

8.  To  resign ;  to  give  up :   sometimes 
with  a  particle,  as  up  or  9*uer. 

He  not  yielding  ever  to  old  age  hia  cofintry 
delights,  especially  of  hawking,  was,  at  that  timo 
following  a  merhn,  brought  to  see  tha  injury 
offered  unto  us.  Sidmif, 

Thus  1  have  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  SBahpemrr, 

She  to  realities  jfWit  all  her  shows.    MiUm, 

*Tis  the  pride  of  man  which  is  the  sprine  of 
this  evil,  and  afi  upwillingness  to  yield  np  their 
own  opinions.  Waitt, 

9.  To  surrender :  sometimes  with  up. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  sol- 
diers, upon  the  walls,  great  rewards,  if  they 
would  yield  up  the  city,  and  sometloles  threat* 
ened  them  as  fast.  Kjtetia* 

I1iey  laugh,  as  if  to  them  I  had  oukted  all« 
At  rzndomyielded  up  to  their  misniW.    JAiUtm, 
To  Yield.  <v,n. 

X.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit* 
Ht  yields  not  in  his  fall ; 
But  fighting  dies,  and  d^ing  kills  withaL  JVubT, 

All  u  not  lost :  immortal  hate« 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,    MUtmu 

If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  orgas  of  aoy 

animal  be  5topt,  it  suddenly  yidds  to  oatvre,  anil 

dies.  ffr^itm. 

There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  vm^/. 
And  here  the  tremblinc  Trojans  quit  the  field* 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles.  IhjJem^ 

1.  To  comply  with  any  person,  or  motive 
power. 

Considering  this  present  age  so  full  of  tottgue, 
and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the  nreaai 
thereof.  HtUer,, 

I  see  iyieiliftg  in  the  looks  of  France: 
Mark,  how  they  whisper.  Sbmi^emro*. 

This  supernatural  soliciting,  if  itt. 
Why  hatli  it  given  me  earnest  of  success  ? 
•If  good,  wh}^  do  I  yield  to  that  vuggestioo. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair?  5i«i«, 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield,  Prmvrrhs^ 

The  Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  tbee  that  thou 
wouldst  bring  down  Paul;  but  do  not  thoo  peid 
unto  them.  Atts, 

They  shew  the  world  that  they  are  not  of  a 
yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  had* 
iHed.  IMewetL 

3.  To  comply  with  things  required  or  en- 
forced. 

There  could  be  no  secure  peace,  except  the 
X.acedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which 
being  granted,  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  hurt  the  Athenians.  JBasam^ 

If  much  converse 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield, 

MUtam^ 

4.  To  concede  \  to  admit  \  to  allow  i  not 
to  deny. 

If  we  yield  that  there  is  a  God,  and  diat  this 
God  is  almishty  and  iust,  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  that,  aner  this  life  C|i4ed|  Iw  adDiiniffers 
jVStke  mo  ^^'^  ^faj■^FlVf^ 
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5.  To  give  place,  as  inferiour  in  excel 
lence  or  aiiy  other  quality. 
The  fight  of  Achilles  and  9ygnus,  and  the  fray 
'   betwixt  the  Lapithat  and  Conuurs,  yield  to  no 
other  part  of  this  poet.  Jirydttu 

Tell  me  ui  ."what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lilyy/r/A. 

Popi. 

.Yib'ldbr.  «./.  [fromj/V/^.]  Oucwho 
yields. 

Briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 
£ome  sleeves,  some  hau;  Uovciyieiden  all  things 
catch.  Sbaksfean, 

'     Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of 

death. 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yieUer  «p  of  breath. 

Shakspcare, 
YOKE.  n.  J.  [jeoc,  Saxon ;  jock^  Dutch  ; 

jygum,  Latin ;  joug,  French.] 
I.  The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
.   draught  oxen. 

Bring  a  red  heifer,  wherein  ^  no  blcmjsh,  and 
upon  \vhich  never  came  yoke,  Numhcn, 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
UntaraM,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  J*tpe. 
ft.  A  noark  of  servitude  5  slavery. 
Our  country  sinks  beneath  ihtyoiei 
It  weep*,  it  bleeds.  Sba^peare, 

In  bands  of  iron  fetter'd  you  shall  be ; 
An  easier  yoke  than  what  you  put  on  me.  DryJ, 

3.  A  chain  \  a  link  j  a  bond. 

This  joi/  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove. 
Where  two  are  bound  to  draw,  though  neither 
love.  ,  ;     Dryden. 

4.  A  couple  5  two  5  a  pair.  It  is  used  in 
the  plural  with  the  singular  termina- 
tion. 

Thos»  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards 
pur  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men. 

Shaksbeare* 
His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  .till  d. 

Dryien, 

A  yoke  of  mules  outgoes  a  yoke  of  oxen,  when 

«et  to  work  at  the  same  time ;  for  mules  are 

swifter.  Broome, 

To  Yoke.  'u,a,  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage. 

This  Stetes  promised  to  do,  if  he  alone  would 
yoke  together  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and, 
-plowing  the  ground,  sow  dragon's  teeth. 

JWEstrcuiTe, 
Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old, 
WtTeyoi*d  to  draw  his  car  of  buruish'd  gold. 

,  Jjtyden, 

f .  To  join  or  couple  with  another. 
My  name 
Be  yok*d  with  his  that  did  betray  the  best. 

Sbakjpeare» 
Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lambj 
^  That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.  Sbakt, 
Seek  not  in  Latiau  bands  to  yoke 
Our  fair  I^avinia.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave  J  to  subdue. 

These  ^e  the  arms 
With  vohichhe  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities.  SLahpeare, 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine. 

Men  marry  not ;  but  chuse  rather  a  libertine 
single  life  than  to  be  yoieJ  in  marriage.    Bacon^ 

Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  toyoAe, 
Over  Hellespont  bridg'd  his  way.  MiUon, 

The  words  and  promises,  that  yoke 
TTie  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.    Hudibras, 
¥Q'i(£-£).M.  n.  i.  [^cartitfuSi  Lat.]  A  tree. 
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Yo'icBFBLLOW.7/r. /.  [j^«ndycfttv« 
Yo'iCBMATE.   .  i     or  mMt€.^ 
I.  Companion  in  labour. 

Yokefelhwi  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France.  SBak/peart, 

%.  Mate;  fellow:  commonly  partner  ia 
lAarriage. 

You  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  \W  yokefellow  of  your  wit. 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts 
To  be  the  paitner  of  your  parts.        SiuUhm. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yoJkemaie  lies. 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  si^hs.  Supmy, 
Those  who  have  most  distinguished  them* 
sel^^s  by  railing  at  the  sex,  very  Aftcn  chuse 
one  of  the  most  worthless  for  a  companion  and  . 
yokefelloxv.  Spectator, 

YOLO,  f or jUUed,    Obsolete,        Spenser. 

Yolk,   n,  s.   [See  Yelk.]    The  yellow 
part  of  an  egg. 

Nature  hath  provided  a  large  yoik  in  every 
eg|,  a  great  part  whereof  remaineth  after  the 
chicken  is  hatched ;  and,  b^  a  channel  made  on 
purpose,  serves  instead  of^  milk  to  nourish  the 
chicK  for  a  considerable; time.  Hay. 

YoNo       \  ^J'  [2<^o»^»  Sax.]  Being  at 

YO'NDER.J   ^^^''*"^^'^*^'*^^^- 

Madam,  yond  young  feUow  swears  be  wiR 
speak  with  you.  SLakspeare, 

Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fooL 

Soakjpeare» 
Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  coun- 
sellor of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  his  gloves  under  his 
?,'urdle ;  and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown 
urred  with  sables  ?  Sen  J  onsen, 

Tigranes,  being  encamped  upon  a  hiU  with 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  discovered  the 
army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen 
thousand,  marching  towards  him :  he  made  him- 
self merry  with  it,  and  said,  yonder  men  are  too 
many  for  an  ambassage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight . 

Bacoiu 
For  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  myon  celestial  sign.     Milton, 
Ton  flow'ry  arbors,  yonder  allies  green.    jUiU, 
JLet  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care. 
But  nigh  joif  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays. 

jPope. 
Then  hear  me,  gracious  beav'n,  and  grant  my 
pray'r. 
Make  yonder  man  the  favVitc  of  thy  care ; 
N()urish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
liike  manna  let  it  fall,  ana  still  be  new.    Harit, 
If  I  were  to  fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and 
break  my  neck,  I  should  be  no  more  a  man  of 
this  world.  BeattU, 

Yon.         •\adv.    At  a  distance  within 
Yond.       >     view.    It  is  used  when  we 
Yo' N D  E  R. )     direct  the  eye  from  another 
thing  to  the  object. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance. 
And  say  what  thou  see'st  yond.  Shakspeart* 

First,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yoi  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  ticry-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation.  Milton, 

Yonder  arc  two  aj^ple-women  scolding. 

jirlfuthnot  and  Poft, 

Yond.    adj,    [I  know  not  whence   de- 
rived.]    Mad  J  furious :  perhaps  trans- 

•  ported  with  rage;  under  alienation  of 
mind,  in  which  sense  it  concurs  with 
the  rest. 
Then  like  a  lion,  which  hath  Ipng  time  tou^ 
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f&  robbed  whelpt,  and  at  the  hut  them  fiMmd 
Amongst  the  shepherd  awtms,  then  waxetb  wood 

So'fierce  ht  laid  about  him.  Sfenser, 

Nor  thote  three  brethreo»  Lombards,  fierce 

and  ymttU  .  .  Fiurfam. 

Yore  or  OfYmn.  tui'v.  [seosafu,  Saxon. J 
I.  Long. 

Witness  the  bummg  altars,  which  he  swore. 
And,  guilty,  heavens  of  his  bold  penury; 
Which,  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  j^or/, 
.  Yet  I  to  them  ror  judgment  just  do  fly.    Spemer, 
«.  Of  old  time  5  long  ago:  with  ^be- 
fore it. 

And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishoprick  of  yore^ 

Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  untruittui  shore. 

\  Drayton, 

TTiee  bright-eyed  Vesta  long  of  yore 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  Milton, 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor.     l>tyd. 

In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  liv'd; 
Great  gifts  oestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 

Prior, 
The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old ; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore ^ 
And  temptt  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Popt, 
Yov, pron.  [eop,  luh,  Saxon;  of  je,  yc.] 
%,  The  oblique  case  of  j^. 

Ye'  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace 
of  God}  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward.    Epbet, 

I  thought  to  show  you 
How  easy  'twas  to  die,  by  my  example. 
And  hansel  fate  before  you*  ^  Drydfn, 

ft.  «It  is  used  in  the  nominative,  in  com- 
mon language,  when  the  address  is  to 
persons;  and  though  first  introduced 
by  corruption,  is  now  established.  |n 
the  following  lines  p»  and  j^  are  used 
vngrammatically  in  the  places  of  ^(ich 
other;  but  e?cu  this  use  is  customary. 
What  gain  jM  by  forbidding  it  to  teaze  let 
It  DOW  can  neither  trouble  yt  nor  please  ye, 

Dryden, 

).  It  is  the  ceremonial  word  for  the  se- 
cond person  singular,  and  is  always 
.  used,  except  in  solemn  language. 

In  vain  yo«  tell  your  parting  lover, 
Xou  wish  fiur  winds  may  waft  him  over.    Prior, 

^ut  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand^  and  you 
Are  dtftin'd  Hymep's  wiUing  vi^tun  too. 

Pofo. 

4.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  the  French 
on ;  any  one ;  whosoever. 

Wc  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter:  this  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
nc^-ploughed  land ;  but  asyMf  come  near  it,  jotr 
see  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of 'heavy  di^ointcd 
clods.  Addiion, 

5.  You  is  used  in  the  subsequent  members 
of  a  sentence,  as  distinguished  ixovaye^ 

Stand  forth,  yt  champions,  who  the  gauntlet 
wield. 
Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field.        Pope, 

YOUNG,  adj,   [ion3,  yconj,  Sax.  yong^ 

Dutch.J 
\,  lacing  in  the  first  part  of  life ;  not  old : 
used  of  animal  life. 

Guests  should  be  interlarded,  after  the  Per^ 
^an  ciiftom,  by  ages  young  and  old.         Carrtv, 
'i'here's  not  the  smallest  oib  which  thou  be* 
hold'st, 
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But  in  his  motion  like  an  angd  m^  .^ 
Still  quiring  to  the  j«nvf-«yea  cbcnibims. 

I  firmly  am  nmjhf*d 


Not  to  beicofw  mjpotiMea  (    . 
Bef(arelhat«ahusb«H|ilortheeldeiw  SUUfk 

Thou  oU  and  irut  Meoenhis, 
Thy  tears  are  mker  than  a  y^maier  inaa% 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Sbaispemr^, 

He  ordain*d  a  lady  for  his  pnxe. 
Generally  praiseful,  fair  and  ymmg^  and  ddlTd 
in  housewiferies.      ^  Cbmf^mmn, 

In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his^y^Ji^  pa«s» 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  daws. 

k,  C09U%. 

Nor  needV  thou  by  thT  daughter  to  be  tola» 
Though  now  thy  sprity  blood  with  age  be  coU, 
Thou  hast  \ittnyuug.  Drjiau 

^  When  wc  say  a  man  is  V««jjr>  ^e  mean  that 
his  aze  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  whidi 
usually  men  artain  to:  and  wnen  we  deocnuaate 
him  old,  we  mean  that  his  duration  is  run  <nit  al- 
most to  tlie  end  of  that  whieh  men  do  not  uso» 
ally  exceed.  ,  Lotku^ 

"It  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to  prove,  that 
dominion,  by  God*s  ordination,  belonged  to  rh« 
eldest  son ;  accause  Jacab  the  ymmpit  here  had 
it.  Z^aOt. 

»      From  earth  they  rear  him  struggliiig  now  widi 
death. 
And  Nestor's youugeit  stops  the  veou  of  hreah. 

Fofuk 
1.  Ignorant ;  weak. 

Co(ne,  elder  brother,  thou  art  too  yteo^  m 
this.  Shaltpe^e, 

3.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  vegetad^ 
life. 

There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they  begin 
to  be  old,  as  almonds ;  the  cause  is,  tor  that  all 
trees  that  bear  must  have  an  oily  fruit;  apd 
youug  trees  have  a  more  watry  juice,  and  lest 
concocted.  "" 

Young,  jt. /.  The  ofi^prinj^  of 
collectively. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cockpo  ao  loo^ 
That  it  had  iu  head  bit  off  by  its  j««^.  Shmi^ 

So  many  days  my  Qwet  have  been  vpitbyang- 1 
S^  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  foob  will  yean. 

The  eggs  disdos'd  their  OJlow  ymm^MSo^ 

The  reason  why  birds  are  oviparons,  aai  !f^ 
eggs,  but  do  not  brins  fortli  their  yumm^  afire,  ts 
because  there  might  oe  asore  plency.       Mm$^ 

Not  so  her  j»ungt  for  their  unemial  ine 
Was  heroes  inake,  naif  human,  hof  divine; 
'  Their  eartblv  pnold  obnoxious  was  10  fate, 
I'h'  inomortal  part  assumM  immortal  state.  DrjL 

Those  insects,  fpf  whose  y^uug  napire  hm 
not  made  provision  of  sufficient  stmenance,  do 
thentselves  gather  and  lay  up  in  store  for  them. 


Yoo'ngish.  adj.   [from  j^acrf^.]    Some- 
what young. 

She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  gMReel 
youngish  man.  TatUr, 

You'ngling.  «r./.  [from  jpoms^;  yeoo^- 
bn;,  Saxon.]    Any  creature  in  the  fim 
part  of  life. 
More  dear  unto  their  God  xbMS^yommgHm  to 
.  their  dam.  fairy  (^vw. 

Toungiiugy  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  L 
^Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.       Shaksp. 
When  we  percehre  that  bats  have  teats,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  infer,  they  suckle  thei^ 
younglings  with  milk.  B€0\Mm, 

£ncqursg*d  thus,  she  brought  her  jfawiigj* 
nigh.  £rydm. 
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The  ttately  b«ast  the  two  Tyrrhcid*  bred, 
Soatch'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youmtriinr 
fed.  ^ii^ii. 

You'ngly.  ad'u.  [ivom  young,"] 
a.  Early  ia  life. 

Say  we  read  lectures  to  you,    • 
Hawyoiatgly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs 
,</•-'  Sbaksfeare* 

s.  Ignorantly;  weakly. 
You'ngster.  7». /.    [hom  young.l     A 
You^NKER.      I     young  p'c  I  SOU;  in  con- 
tempt. 

What,  w4ll  you  nwke  a  yu$)hr  of  me  ?  shall 
I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  iun,  but  I  shall  so 
hare  my  pocket  pick M  ?  Shalsfean, 

See  how  the  nSorning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  ferewelloT the  gtorio us  sun : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  vouth, 
TrimM  like  a  yonicr  prancing  to  his  love. 

Sbuhpearu  .* 
While  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  vMirr/,  he  abroad  would  ly.  Chafm, 

Fame  teUs,  by  age  fame  reverend  grown, 
Thiit  Phcebus  gave  his  chariot  to  his  son; 
And  whil^  the  yoangstfr  from  the  path  declines. 
Admiring  the  strange  beauty  of  the  signs. 
Proud  of  his  charee,  he  drove  the  fiery  horse. 
And  would  outdo  his  father  in  his  coupe.  Crettb. 

llie  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  thrve 
Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and- tea. 
From  breakfast  reads*  till  twelve  o'clock, 
Burnet  and  Heylin,  Hobbet  and  Locke.  Prior, 
Y'OUNGTH.  »•#.   [horn  young.]    Youth. 
Obsolete. 

The  nnoorofut  mtise  hi  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  inyoungih  and  summer  days. 
J  Spenser, 

Yovft.  pronoun,  [eopeji,  Saxon.] 
J.  Belonging  to  you.    It  is  used  properly 
wJMn  we  speak  to  more  than  one,  and 
ceremoniously  and  customarily  when  to 
only  one. 

Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she's  outprized  by  a  trifle.  ShaisJ^are, 

Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance ; 
The  bravest  men  are  subject  roost  to  chance. 

DryJeiu 
Ye  dauntless  Dardans  hear, 
Think  on  the  strength  which  once  your  fathers 
bore.  Fo^e. 

s.  Tour  is  used  in  an  indetermins^te  sense. 
Every  true  man's  apparel  dttyour  thief;  if  it 
be  too  little  for  yo»r  tnief,^ovr  true  man  diinks* 
it  bi|  enough.  If  it  be  too  big  for  ^oarr  thief,  your 
thief  thmks  it  little  enough;  so  every  true  man's 
aprarelfitsy^ttrthiet;      ^  Shahpeare. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and 
poetry,  and  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much 
nearer  related  than  the  world  imagine.  AdJijon. 
A  disagreement  between  tliese  seldom  hap- 
pens, but  among  your  antiquaries  and  schoolme.n. 

Fcnton, 

3.  Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive  goes 
before  or  is  upderstood »  as,  this  uyour 
book,  this  book  is  yours. 

Pray  for  thu  man  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  benar'd  yours  iot  ever.  ^hukspeare, 

,        That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours^ 
One  ftast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happine^ 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air: 
Conceive  and  iare  thee  weH.^ 
^m^omrt  ia  the  ranks  of  death.         SMspemt, 
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He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  youtt 
Behold  another  dav  break  in  the  east.     Slaisp, 

While  the  sworn  this  monarchy  secures/ 

*Tis  manag*d  by  an  abler  hand  than  yours.  Dryd. 

My  wealth,  my  cky,  and  myself  are  yours, 

Drsdau 
It  is  my  employment  to  revive  the  old  of  p^st 
ages  to  the  pr^ent,  as  it  is  yours  to  transmit  the 
youii^  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Fopo, 

Yourse'lf,  ».  /.  {your  and  self.] 
I.  You,  even  you  \  ye,  not  others. 
If  it  stand,  as  yoti^i/n-r^ still  do, 
Within' the  eye  ot  )i«jiiour;  be  assur*d. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  ettreraest  means, 
-   Lie  it)}  unlock 'a  to  your  occasions.    Sbalupears, 

O  heav*ns ! 
.  If  voii  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 

Al(ow  obedience,  'i[  yourselves  arc  old, 
<  &Iake  it  your  cause.  Sbakspeartk 

1,  In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  the  sense  o| 
reciprocation,  or  reference  to  the  same 
subject  mentioned  before :  as,  you  lo<vi 
only  yourself  J  you  ban/e  betrayed  your- 
selves by  your  rashness. 

Whenever  you  are  more  intent  upon  adorn- 
ing yoiur  persons  than  upon  perfecting  of  you9 
souls,  you  are  much  more  beside  yov/ /«/««/  thaa 
he  that  had  rather  a  laced  coat  than  a  health^ 
body.  Law^ 

3.  It  is  sometimes  reciprocal  in  the  nomi^ 
native, 
hthuXyoursdvei,  Pop§, 

YOUTH.  ».  /.  {yeoju*,  Saxon.] 
1.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  child* 
hood  and  adolescence ;  the  dme  from 
fourteen  to  twenty- eiffht. 

But  could  jro^/^  la^,  and  love  sdll  breed. 
Had  jovs  no  dnte,  and  age  no  natd; 
Then  tfiese  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
'  To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.       Xmleigb, 
His  starry  helm  imbuckled  show'd  him  pffin^ 
In  manhood,  where  youib  ended.  Idibmi* 

The  solidity,  quanrit^r,  and  strength  of  th« 
aliment,  is  to  oe  proportioned  to  the  labour  or 
quantity  of  muscular  motion,,  which  in  youA  is 
greater  than  any  other  age.  ArMbmt. 

%,  A  young  man. 

Siward's  son. 
And  many  yjnroyj^^'youibt  cVen  now. 
Protest  the'ur  first  otmanhood.  Sbakspeuft, 

If  this  were  seen, 
.  The  happiest  jfe*r/i&  viewing  his  progress  throu^ 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  do  ensue, 
Woula  shut  the  book  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

Sbahpeart, 
O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossM 
Androgco*s  death,  uud  off'rings  to  bis  ghost; 
.  Stv'n  youtbi  irom  Athefis  yearly  sent,  to  tneet 
The  Idle  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete*  Dtyd, 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youtbs  from  all  his  train  elects, 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  directs. 

Dryden, 
3*  Youn^  men.    Collectively. 
.    As  it  IS  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youtb 
first,  so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  andclear^si; 
.-OS  JLivy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  D«nn«. 

Btu  Jonsoi$, 
'    About  him  etercts'd  heroic  games 
Th*  unarmed  youtb  of  heav'n.  Milton, 

The  graces  put  not  more  exactly  on 
Til*  attire  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  v?on. 
Than  that  young  beauty  by  thv  care  is  drest. 
Whan  all  your  youtb  preters  her  to  the  rest. 

WaUor, 
You'thful.  adj,  [youtb  znd  full.] 

3 
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1.  Voctig. 

Our  aniiy  is  diipers'd  alrwdr: 
Like  ymitbful  stecn  unyokM  th«y  took  tkeir 

course, 
IBast,  west,  north,  south.  Sbrnhpeart, 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slam,  among  the  rest, 
*T^oytdhful  knignu  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprest 
Of  shughter*d  foes.  Drydai^ 

s*  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life. 
Here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  ywtMil  thoughts, 
When  the  freA  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season.     • 

MilUH. 

In  his  years  were  seen 

A  tov''^  vigour  and  autumnal  oreen.  DrytUn, 

The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  «ace 

Of  chartuing  features,  and  a  youthful  face.  ?»^^. 

3*  Vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

How  is  a  good  christian  animated  by  a  stedfiut 
belief  of  an  everlasting  enjoyment  of  perfect  fe- 
licity, such  as,  after  millions  of  mtUions  of  age, 
is  still jfo»ljS/ir/  and  fiourish'mg,  and  inviting  as  at 
the  first  \  no  wrinkles  in  the  face,  no  grey  hairs 
oo  the  head  of  eternity.  Bemiley. 

you'THFULLY.tf</v.  \iTomyoutbful.'\  in 
a  youthful  manner. 


rux 

Yo^utHLY.  adj,  [from  j9uth.'\  Younj 
early  in  life.  Obsolete. 

True  he  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  prabe^ 
That  warlike  feats  dost  highest  glorify. 
Therein  have  I  spent  all  my  youtUyixft^ 
And  many  battles  fought,  and  many  ^rays. 

SptKttr. 

You'thy.  a^^  [from  ,703^^.]  Young  § 
youthful.     A  bad  word. 

The  scribbler  had  not  genius  to  turn  ray  a|e, 
as  indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  tor 
affecting  a  yautbier  turn  than  is  consistent  wkh 
my  tin^e  of  day.  SpeiU$»r, 

YprcHT.  part,  [yvndpigbt,  from piicLj 
Fixed. 

That  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  care. 
Far  underneath  a  craegy  clift  j^V^, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  lUce  a  greedy  grave. 

Spemser, 

YucK.  n.s.  (^(wirw,  Dutch]  Itch. 

Yule,  n.s,  [jeol,  yeol,  yehul,  Saxoo.] 
The  time  of  Cbriitmas. 

Yux,  ff.  /.  [yeoXf  Saxon  j  sometinies  pro- 
nounced jr^A*.]  The  hiccough. 
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ZIs  found  in  the  Saxon  alphabets  set 
down  by  grammarians,  but  is  read 
in  no  word  originally  Teutonick :  its 
sound  is  uniformly  that  of  a  hard  s, 
^-  No  word  of  English  original  begins . 
with  s. 

Za'fFAR.  7^  ^ 

Za'ffir.  r'- 

Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  fine,  and  mix  it 
.  with  three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flints ; 
this  being  wetted  with  common  water,  concretes 
into  a  mass  called  saffrty  which  from  its  hard- 
ness has  been  mistaken  for  a  native  mineral 

HiU, 

Cobalt  being  sublimed,  the  flowers  are  of  a 
blue  colour;  these  German  mineralists  called 
c^jffr.  IfooJwarJ, 

The  artificers  in  glass  tinge  their  glass  blue 
with  that  dark  mineral  xapbra,  BoyU, 

Za'n  y.  n,  s»  [Probably  of  %aneit  the  con- 
traction of  Giovanni;  from  sajma,  a 
scoff,  according  to  Ski/mer.']  One  em- 
ployed to  raise  laughter  by  his  gestures, 
actions,  and  speeches ;  a  merry  Andrew  \ 
a  buffoon. 

Some  carrytale,  some  pleistmait>  some  cUght 

Some  mumbleaews,  some  trencher  knight,  some 

Dick, 
Told  our  intents  before.  Sbaitpeart* 

Then  write  that  I  may  follow,  and  so  be 
Thy  echo,  thy  debtor,  thy  foil,  thy  %any, 
I  shall  be  tliought,  if  mine  like  thine  I  shape* 
AU  the  world's  lion,  though  I  be  thy  ape. 
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Oh,  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage. 
Preacher  at  once,  and  xany  of  thy  age.  f«^, 
Za'rnich.  ff.  /.  A  suDitance  in  which 
orpiment  is  found ;  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  orpiment,  but  without  its  lus- 
tre and  foliated  texture.  The  conamoa 
kinds  of  zarnicb  are  green  and  yellow. 

HUL 
ZEAL.  «.  /.  [^TjXo«;  xflus^  Latin.]    Pas- 
sionate ardour  fbr  any  person  or  cause. 

In  this  present  age,  wherein  xeal  hath  drowned 

chariry  and  skill,  meekness  will  not  now  su&r 

any  m.m  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hev^ 

'   reproved  by  whomsoever.  He«ier» 

If  I  h  id  nad  time  to  have  made  new  liveries, 
I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  oouad  I 
borrowed  of  you ;  but  it  is  no  matter,  tnis  poor 
shew  doth  better;  this  doth  infer  the  sm/  ihad 
to  see  him.  Sbahp^an, 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  scrv'd  my  God  with  half  the  -x^i 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.     S*tai^ 

The  bare  fervour  and  stal  is  taken  in  com- 
mutatioa  for  much  other  piety,  by  many  the 
most  eager  contenders.  Hemammd, 

Among  the  seraphims 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  sra/adcrM 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd. 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  (lame  of  cm/  severe. 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opnos'd.    JAStaa. 

Had  tual  anciently  armed  itself  agaimt  sove- 
reignty, we  had  never  heard  of  a  calendar  of 
saints.  JS9/mUj. 

We  most  look  oor  prayers  be  with  xemi  anl 

It  is  not  enough  tha(  w«  so  £tf  a«B 
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tend  them,  as  barely  to  know  what  It  is  we  say, 
but  we  must  put  ferth  all  the  affection  and  de- 
votion of  our  souls.  ^'^  of  Man* 

Zcat,  the  bbnd  conductor  of  the  wiB.    Dryd. 

She  "With  such  a  xeai  the  cause  embraced. 
As  women,  when  thy  will,  are  all  in  haste ; 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  bende. 
Were  overborne  by  the  fury  of  the  tide.   Dryd. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  kin^  seized  a  flambeau  with  zta/  to  de- 
stroy. Dryden. 

Seriousness  and  Keal  m  religion  is  natural  to 
the  Enelish.  TilUtton. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of 
their  piety  by  OFeracting  some  things  in  their 
religion;  by  an  indiscreet  xeal  smout  things 
wherein  religion  is  not  concerned.        TUlottom, 

True  Keal  seems  not  to  be  any  one  single  af- 
fection of  the  sold,  but  rather  a  strong  mixture 
of  many  holy  affections;  rather  a  gracious  con- 
stitution of  the  whole  mind,  tlian  any  one  rar- 
ticular  grace,  swaying  a  devout  heart,  and  filling 
it  with  all  pious  intentions ;  aU  not  orJy  uncouii- 
cerfistt,  but  most  fervent.  Sprat. 

When  the  sins  of  a  nation  have  provoked  God 
to  forsake  it,  he  suffers  those  to  concur  in  the 
most  pernicious  counsels  for  endaving  con- 
science, who  pretend  to  the  greatest  zeal  for 
the  liberty  of*  it.  StilUn^fleeU 

This  rebellion  has  discovered  to  his  majesty, 
who  have  espoused  his  interests  with  zeaJ  or 
indifference.  Additcn^ 

A  scorn  of  flattery  and  a  zeal  for  truth.  PopA, 

ITiere  is  nothin«:  noble  in  a  clergyman  but 
burning  xeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  nor  any 
tiling  poor  in  his  profession,  but  idleness  and 
worldly  spirit.  Zaw. 

Zea'lot.  m.  s,  [zehteuTf  Fr.  {rAtfriK-] 
One  passionately  ardent  in  any  cause. 
Generally  used  in  dispraise. 

But  now,  whereas  these  zealots  complain  of 
us  for  partaking  with  the  Roman  church  in 
things  bwful  and  good,  they  themselves  comply 
with  the  sanle  in  articles  and  actions  which  are 
of  no  good  quality.  Wbitu 

The  fiury  of  zeolotty  Intestine  bitterness  and 
(division,  were  the  greatest  occasion  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  King  Charles, 

Are  not  those  men  too  often  the  greatest  xea^ 
iotSi  who  are  most  nctcriouily  ignorant  ?  true 
leal  should  always,  begin  w  hh  true  knowledge, 
and  thence  proceed  to  an  unwearied  passion,  for 
what  it  once  knows  to  be  worthy  oi  such  pas- 
aion.  Sprat, 

No  wond^  that  so  many  of  these  deluded 
KcaUtt  have  been  engaged  in  a  cause  which  they 
at  first  abhori  «»d,  and  have  wished  or  acted  for 
the  success  of  an  enterprise,  that  might  have 
ended  in  the  extirpation  of  the  protesunt  reli- 
^on.  Addison, 

SZea'lous.  adj.  [from  %eal.']  Ardently 
passionate  in  any  cause. 

Our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  our  inten- 
.  tlons  pious,  if  we  act  our  temporal  ai^rs  with  a 
desire  no  gieater  than  our  necessity,  and  in  ac- 
tions of  religion  we  be  zealous,  active,  and  ope- 
rative, so  far  as  prudence  will  permit.      Taylor, 

This  day,  at  height  of  noon,  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit  zealous f  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works.  Milton. ' 

We  shouUl  be  not  only  devout  towards  Ged. 
but  zealous  towards  men ;  endeavouring  by  all 
|)rudent  means  to  recover  them  out  of  tnose 
oiares  of  the  devil,  whereby  they  are  taken  cap- 
tive. ^  Decay  ofPidy, 

It  is  not  at  all  good  to  be  zealous  against  any 
ferspn,  but  only  against  their  crimes.  It  is 
ocucr  to  be  mttwu  for  thiii^s  than  for  persons  s 
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but  then  it  diouM  be  only  for  good  tlmigi*  a 
rule  that  does  certainly  eadude  all  manner  of 
zeal  for  ill  tlungs,  all  manner  of  seal  for  litde 
things.  VpraU 

Being  instructed  only  in  the  general,  and  zm^ 
lous  in  the  main  design ;  and  as  fiiute  beings  net 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  government,  die 
last  resorts  of  provideoee,  or  capable  of  ifiaoo* 
verin^  the  final  purposes  of  God,  they  must  hm 
sometimes  ignoram  of  the  means  conducing  to 
those  ends  in  which  alone  they  can  oppose  ^di 
other.  Drydmu 

Being  thus  saved  Inmself,  he  may  be  sem^W 
in  the  salvation  of  souls.  .  Lamm 

passionate  ardour. 

Thy  care  is  fixt,  and  xeakmth  attends, 
Tu  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  fiahtt 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Miltmu 

To  enter  into  a  party  as  into  an  order  of 
frtars,  with  so  rengned  an  obedience  to  supe- 
riors, is  very  unsuitable  with  the  dvil  and  rcfi- 
gious  liberties  we  so  xcclsw/y  assert.        Swifu 

Zea'lousness.  n,  j.  [horn  iceakus.} 
The  quality  of  being  zealous. 

Ze^chin.  a.  s,  [from  Zecba,  a  place  in 
Venice,  ivhere  the  nint  is  settled  for 
coinage.]  A  gold  coin  worth  about 
nine  shillings  sterling. 

Ze'doary.  n,  I.  [zeJoairi,  Fr.]  A  sfucjr 

{>lant,  somewhat   like    ginger   in   ita 
eaves,  but  of  a  sweel^  scent. 
Zed.  n,i.  The  natne  of  the  letter  x. 
Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  uanecessary  letter. 
Sbalspemre^ 

Zf'nith.  «.  /.  [Arabick.]  The  ppint 
over  head  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

Fond  men!  it  we  believe  that  noen  do  Kve 
Under  the  zenith  of  both  frosen  poles, 
Though  none  come  thence  advertisement  to 
give. 
Why  bear  we  not  the  like  faith  of  our  souls  ? 

Davier^ 
These  seasons  are  dcsi|^ed  by  the  motions  of 
the  sun ;  when  that  approaches  nearest  oinr  za^ 
nitb,  or  vertical  point,  we  call  it  summer.    . 

Browm, 
Ze'phyr.      In.i,  [zepbyrus^  LsLt.'^  The 
Ze'phyrus./     west  wind;  and^poeti- 
cally,  any  calm  soft  wind. 

They  are  as  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  vi<det.      Sbaksp» 

Zephyr  you  shall  see  a  youth  with  a  menj 

countenance,  holding  in  his  hand  a  swan  witn 

wings  displayed,  as  about  to  sing.  J^eaclam. 

Forth  rusn  the  levant  and  the  pooent  winds, 

Eurus  and  Zephyr,  Mdiosu 

MHd  as  when  Zephynu  on  Flora  breathes. 

MUtm.- 
ZESkT.  «. /. 

I.  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into 

wine, 
a.  A  relish ;  a  taste  added. 

Almighty  vanityl  to  thee  they  owe 

Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  bain  of  woe. 

TcZtST.  V.  o.  To  heighten  by  an  addi- 
tional relish. 

Zete'tick.  adj.  [from  ^nrw^l  Proceed- 
ing by  inquiry. 

Ze'ugaia.  ff. /.  [from  ^iwy^a.]  A  figure 
in  grammar  when  a  verb  agreeing  with 
divers  nouAi>  or  an  adjecuve  with  di* 
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yftr%  substaotivcft,*  is  referred  to  one  ex- 
pressly,  and  to  the  other  by  supple- 
ment ;  as,  lust  overcame  shame,  bold- 
ness fear,  and  madness  reason. 

2o'cLE.  n-s.  [in  ar(?bitccture.]  A  kmall 
sort  of  stand  or  pedestal,  bcbig  a  low 
square  piece  or  mcfiiber,  serving  to  sup- 
port a  husto,  statue,  or  the  like,  that 
needs  to  be  rai?ed  j  also  a  low  square 
member  serving  to  support  a  column 
instead  of  a  ped«  stal,  base,  or  plinth. 

Diet. 

Xo^DiACK.  n.  /.  [noifuyue,  Fr.  ^vitan^u 
tK  T*>v  {V^>  ^^^  living  creatures,  the' 

SDres  of  which  are  painted  on  it  in 
^  >be«.] 
i»  The  track  of  the  sun  through  the 
cwehre  signs  y    a  great  circle  of   the 
sphere,  containing  the  twelve  signs. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Q^a^lops  the  xodkui  m  his  glisc'ring  coach. 

Years  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen, 
When  fates  turn'd  cruel : 
Yet  three  fiU'd  *odiacks  had  he  been 

The  atage's  jewel.  Ben  Jornon, 

It  exceeds  even  their  absurdity  to  sup)M>ic  the 
noiRack  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  ante- 
cedent to,  thenoaelveSfOr  to  exert  any  influences 
before  they  were  in  being.  Bwtley. 

Here  in  a  shrine,  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sat  fixt  hi  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite ; 
Ks  sacred  head  a  radiant  xoJitui  crown'd. 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround.    J'»fie» 
9.  It  is  used  by  Mill  on  for  a  girdle. 
By  his  sWe, 
As  in  a  elistVing  mJhci^  hung  the  sword, 
Satan*s  <ure  dread ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Milton, 

Zone.  «.  /•  \.{um\  scorn,  Latin.] 
s.  A  girdle. 

The  middle  part 
Girt  like  a  starry  s:off«  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold, 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven.  uMiltsM. 

An  emhroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  waist. 

DryJtn, 

Tliy  statue,  Venns,  though  by  Phidias*  haads 
Design *d  immortal,  vet  no  longer  stands; 
I'be  mapck  of  thy  snin'uig  so/»if  is  pasr. 
But  Salisbury's  garter  shall  tor  ever  last. 

(S  rjrfJtiU, 

Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymphs  be 
known, 
Btit  bv  the  crescent  and  the  gulden  soirr.  Ptfc. 
ft.  A  division  of  the  earth. 

TI)e  wbde  surface  of  the  efirth  is  dKided  into 
lives«r«ri.-  the  iirst  is  contained  bLiviten  il^e 
t\\o  tropicks,  and  b  called  the  torrid  xcne, 
■  There  are  two  temperate  xtntr,  and  two  fi  ij;id 
jecrwt^/.  The  northern  temperate  xont  is  tenui- 
rated  by  the  tropick  of  Cancer  and  the  arctick 
polar  circle:   the  south^a  temperate  aotte  is 
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contained  between  the  tropick  of  Capricorn  aa^ 
the  polar  circle:  the  fripd  xmts  arc  circum- 
scribed by  the  polar  cirdes,  and  the  peles  sre  isi 
.     their  centers. 

I'rue  love  is  still  the  same :  the  tofxid  xmut. 
And  those  more  frigid  aats^ 

It  must  not  know : 
For  love  grown  cold  of  hot. 
Is  lust  or  friendship,  not 
The  thing  we  show: ' 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die. 
Held  down  or  up  too  high : 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  express. 
And  would  love  mure,  could  I  but  krve  the  less. 

SmtJJag, 
And  as  five  xcMet  th'  etherial  re^oos  btod. 
Five  correspondent  are  to  earth  assien*d : 
The  sun,  wtth  rays  directly  darttii|r  down, 
Fu-es  all  bei^eath,  and  fries  the  middle  xwu, 

DrjAm. 
%,  Circuity  circumference. 
Scarce  the  sua 
Hath  (inishM  half  bia  joomey,  and  team  bcgbs 
His  other  half  in  the  great  smt  of  lieav«ik 

Zoo^GRAPHCR.  ff.  /.    [^Mi  and  yftt^J 
One  Who  describes  the  nature,  pn^per- 
ties,  and  forms  of  animals. 
One  kind  of  locust  stands  not  praoe,  or  a  Utile 

incliuine  up^a-ard;  but  in  a  large  erectness,  eW- 
vati.'ig  the  two  tore  le^s,  and  sustainiug  itaeir  an 
the  middle  of  the  other  four,  by  wM^^^thfrt 
called  the  prophet  and  praying  locust.     Jlrraw. 

Zoo'graphy.  [of  *^*«jand  y;«^.]  a' 
description  of  the  fonn«»  natures,  and 
properties  of  animals. 

If  we  contemplate  the  end,  ita  priacsrai  fiual 
cause  being  the  glory  of  its  M^ker,  this  leads  ys 
into  divmity;  and  lor  its  subordiiisre,  as  it  is 
designed  for  ahmental  sustenance  to  Uvii^  etc*- 
tures,  and  medicinal  uses  to  man,  we  are  tbere> 
t>y  conducted  into  xo^graphj.  GUmviSe, 

Zoo^LOGY.  n,  s,  [of  ^vov  and  Xo^.]  A 
treatise  concerning  living  creatures. 

Zo'optt YTE.  n,  /.  f^tfo^t/To*,  of  in^^  and 
^vTo*.]  Certain  vegetables  or  substances 
which  partiUpl^  ^^^  nature  both  of 
vegetables  ilNTanimab. 

Zoo  PHORicK  Column,  n.i,  [InarchHec- 
tiirt.]  A  statuary  column,  or  a  cokimn 
^hich  bears  or  supports  the  figure  of 
an  nnimal.  DiiU 

Zoo'rHoaus.  «.  j.  [^^o^o^.]  Apart 
between  the  arct]it^aves  and  cornice,  so 
en  lied  on  account  ot  tbc  omaroeou 
carved  on  it,  among  which  were  the 
figures  of  animals.  Dift. 

Zoo'tomist.  n.s,  [of  i^oTo^Asa.]  A  dis- 
secter  of  the  bodies  of  brme  beasts. 

Zoo'tomv.  n.  i.  [^orro^ta,  of  ^tfo*  and 
Tf/LAKv.]  Dissection  of  the  Uniies  «£ 
beasts. 


THE  END. 
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